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House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  H.  R. 

12^91  without  amendment.  H.  Report  No.  1761. 

Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  12591.  H.  Res.  578,  H.  Rept.  1777. 
Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  agreed  to  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  12591. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  12591. 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591. 

House  passed  H.  R.  12591  with  amendment. 

H.  R.  12591  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Sen.  Humphrey  submitted  and  discussed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  12591. 

Sen.  Thurmond  submitted  proposed  amendments  to 
H.  R.  12591. 

Sen.  Clark  submitted  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R. 

12591. 

Senate  committee  ordered  H.  R.  12591  reported  with 
amendments. 

Sen.  Thurmond  discussed  proposed  amendments. 

Sen.  Kennedy  submitted  a  proposed  amendment. 

Senate  committee  reported  H.  R,  12591  with  amend¬ 
ments.  S.  Report  No.  1838.  Print  of  bill  and 
report. 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  12591* 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591. 

Senate  continued  ddbate  on  H.  R.  12591. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591. 

Senate  passed.  H.  R.  12591  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

Print  of  bill  as  passed  by  Senate  with  Senate 
amendments  numbered. 
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House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R 

House  received  conference  report  on  H. 
H.  Report  No.  2502.  Print  of  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  85-686. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-686 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1958.  Contains  various 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  including  the  following: 
Extends  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign 
trade  agreements  from  June  30,  1958,  until  June  30,  1962.  Au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  increase  by  more  than  50  percent  cer¬ 
tain  rates  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934.  Authorizes  the 
President  to  reduce  tariff  duties  certain  specified  amounts,  in 
annual  stages  of  reduction.  Declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  during  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements,  should  seek  information  and  advice  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  Extends  the  period 
for  the  conduct  of  peril-point  investigations  by  the  U.  S. 

Tariff  Commission  from  120  days  to  6  months.  Authorizes  the 
President  to  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
on  any  article  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty.  Provides  that 
Congress,  by  two- thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  can  require  the 
President  to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  he  had  disapproved,  in  escape-clause  proceedings,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  a  set  of  rules  for  the  consideration,  by  Congress,  of 
concurrent  resolutions  in  such  cases.  Modifies  several  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  to  imports  which  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security.  Expands  the  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  obtain  information  by  subpena  and  related  powers,  including  the 
power  to  obtain  information  in  writing. 
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HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS. /^Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  10746\the  Interior 

appropriatiorynill  for  1959,  which  includes  Forest  Service  item\  (H.  Rept. 

1757)  .  (pp^H3253-54 ,  8306)  See  table  at  the  end  of  this  DigestNfor  informa¬ 

tion  regaling  Forest  Service  items,  and  excerpts  from  the  conference  report, 

2.  WCOL.  Tjfe  "Daily  Digest"  states  as  follows:  "Committee  on  Agricultural  Sub¬ 

committee  on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee 
a  committee  print  to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  for  3  years,  the  provisions 

p.  D447 


thereof  to  be  included  in  an  omnibus  farm  bill." 


FATEH00D.  Agreed,  217  to  172,  to  a  motion  by  Rep.  Aspinall  to  begin  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  7999,  the  Alaska  statehood  bill,  after  the  Speaker  overruled  a 
point  of  order  by  Rep.  Cannon  that  the  bill  was  not  a  privileged  matter  and  the 
motion  was  out  of  order,  pp.  8254-73 


3. 


-  2 


POSTAL  RATES.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5836,  the  post*l  rate 
and  pay  Increase  bill  (H.  Rept.  1760).  (pp,  8274-93,  8307)  Rep.  McCormack^ 
announced  that  the  conference  report  will  be  considered  today.  May  22. 

8293) 


5.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R\  12591,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  (H.  Rept.  1761).  p.  8307 


fted  with 


BUILDING  ^ACE.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  repc - . - 

amendment  2533,  to  authorize  GSA  to  lease  space  for  Federal/agencies, 
p.  D447  '  * 


7.  PERSONNEL.  The  government  Operations  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  11133, 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  costs  for  certain  Federal  personnel  appointment^^ to  areas  in  which  the 
CSC  has  determined  there  is  a  manpower  shortage,  p.  25447 


8.  LANDS.  The  Interior  anch  Insular  Affairs  Commit teeyordered  reported  H.  R.  6074 
and  H.  R.  6075,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  o %  lands  for  the  U.  S.  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reservoirs  ^created  by  the  construction  of  the  Randall  and 
Oahe  Dams  on  the  Missouri  River,  p.  D448 


9.  MUTUAL  SECURITY.  Received  fromSthe  Manager^  Development  Loan  Fund,  letters 
relative  to  the  establishment  oX. loans  irr various  amounts,  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  *$54,  /or  several  foreign  countries,  p.  8306 


1TE 


10. 


REA.  Sen.  Humphrey  criticized  tha^Secrehary’ s  actions  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953  and  asserted/that  thej\made  the  REA  Administrator  a  figure¬ 
head.  He  announced  that  his  Reorganization  Subcommittee  would  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter.  He  criticized  Administration  proposals  on  REA  financing  and 
inserted  various  resolutions  from  rural  electric  ass'ns  opposing  any  increase 
in  REA  interest  rates  and/articles  from  Rural  Electrification  magazine  oppos¬ 
ing  such  increases,  pp/8219-25 


d 


FARM  PRICES.  Sen.  Jobhston  stated  that  cotton  farmel^s  were  in  difficulties  and 
that  the  Administration  had  not  M followed  through”  ork recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Increased  Industrial  Uses,  and  urged  the^Senate  to  vote  to  re¬ 
pass  the  freeze /neasure  over  the  President’s  veto.  pp.  $233-4 


12.  SEEDS.  Passed^without  amendment  S.  1939,  to  make  various 
Federal  See#  Act.  pp.  8211-12 


mdments  to  the 


13.  WEED  C0NTjT>L.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3861,  to  provide  for 
noxious  weeds  on  Federal  lands,  p.  8211 


le  control  of 


14.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3076,  to  authorize 

p^rtation  in  the  U.  S.  of  live  foot-and-mouth  disease  virus  for  resea 
8211 


rposes.  p. 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  3478,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  an  ade^ 
supply  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog-cholera  virus,  pp.  8210-11 


late 


RICE.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  8490,  to  make  two  technical  adjustments  in  thcp 
law  relating  to  rice  acreage  allotments,  to  provide  for  reassignment  of  such 
allotments  when  the  lands  on  which  the  allotment  has  previously  been  made  is 
taken  for  nublic  purposes,  and  to  increase  marketing  quota  penalties.  pp.8234-i 
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of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Mills,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[  To  accompany  H.  R.  12591] 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was'ref  erred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment Aand  recommend  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

On  January  30,  1958,  the  President  requested  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  authority  contained  in  H.  R.  10368,  and  companion 
bills *  1  which  were  introduced  as  a  result  of  his  request.  The  com¬ 
mittee  thereupon  commenced  six  consecutive  weeks  of  public  hearings 
which  began  February  17  and  concluded  March  25.  Approximately 
200  witnesses  appeared  and  some  250  statements  were  submitted  for 
the  record  of  these  hearings.  Testimony  was  received  from  Cabinet 
members,  other  government  officials,  Members  of  Congress,  State 
and  municipal  officials,  and  spokesmen  representing  various  segments 
of  the  United  States  economy. 

In  the  extended  executive  sessions  which  followed  the  hearings, 
careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  testimony  and  views  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  amendments  to  the  administration  bill  were 
developed.  Your  committee’s  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  superseding  H.  R. 
10368  and  companion  bills,  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee  and  ordered  reported  to  the  House. 

i  These  were  H.  R.  10369  (Kean),  H.  R.  10370  (Frelinghuysen)  and  H.  R.  10371  (Chamberlain). 
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2  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1958 

A.  Principal  features  of  H.  R.  12591 

H.  R.  12591  continues  to  June  30,  1963,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements.  The  present  authority 
(extended  by  Public  Law  86,  84th  Cong.)  terminates  on  June  30, 
1958.  Other  principal  features  of  H.  R.  12591  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  in  new 
agreements  by  any  1  of  3  alternative  methods,  starting  from  the  level 
of  rates  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  as  follows: 

(a)  Reductions  in  tariff  rates  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  a  total 
of  25  percent  of  those  rates,  are  authorized  in  stages  of  not  more  than 
10  percent  in  any  12-month  period. 

( b )  A  reduction  in  tariff  rates  by  two  percentage  points,  or  its 
equivalent  (in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty)  is  authorized,  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  (a).  No  reduction  of  more  than  one  percentage  point  may 
be  made  in  one  12-month  period. 

(c)  Alternatively,  a  rate  may  be  reduced  to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
This  reduction  must  take  place  in  no  less  than  three  annual  stages, 
each  limited  to  one-third  the  total  reduction.  (A  similar  authority 
was  included  in  the  1955  Extension  Act.) 

2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  raise  tariffs  to  a  rate  of  50  per¬ 
cent  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  or  its  ad  valorem  equiva¬ 
lent,  instead  of  50  percent  above  the  January  1,  1945,  rate  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1955  Extension  Act. 

3.  The  escape-clause  procedure  is  retained  and  will  be  applicable 
to  new  as  well  as  old  concessions,  with  the  following  modifications  in 
the  procedure: 

(a)  Escape-clause  proceedings  are  to  be  speeded  up  by  the  require¬ 
ment  that  investigations  and  reports  are  to  be  completed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  6  months  instead  of  in  9  months  as  provided  in 
present  law. 

( b )  The  Tariff  Commission  is  given  explicit  subpena  powers  in 
order  to  acquire  necessary  information  relevant  to  its  trade  agreement 
responsibilities. 

(c)  The  increased  authority  to  raise  rates  may  be  used  where  appro¬ 
priate  for  relief  in  escape-clause  cases,  making  possible  a  rate  as  much 
as  50  percent  above  the  1934  rate. 

( d )  Duty-free  items  which  have  been  bound  in  trade  agreements 
may,  in  escape-clause  cases,  be  made  subject  to  duties  up  to  50  percent 
ad  valorem. 

C e )  New  language  is  added  to  the  escape-clause  provision  to  make 
explicit  the  eligibility  of  organizations  or  groups  of  employees  to  file 
application  for  an  escape-clause  investigation. 

(f)  When  the  President  disapproves  in  whole  or  in  part  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  in  an  escape-clause  case,  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  effect  shall  be  given  to  any  part  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  has  not  been  made  effective,  if  there  is  approved, 
within  60  days  of  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  President’s 
disapproving  action,  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Any  such  resolution  would  be  privi¬ 
leged  in  order  to  expedite  congressional  consideration. 

4.  The  new  tariff -reduction  authority  remains  subject  to  the  peril- 
point  procedure,  which  is  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  An  escape-clause  investigation  is  to  be  instituted  automatically 
whenever  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  in  a  peril-point  report  that  an 
increase  in  duty  over  existing  levels  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  is  given  increased  time,  6  months 
instead  of  120  days,  in  which  to  complete  peril-point  investigations 
and  reports. 

5.  The  national  security  amendment  is  amended  to  specify  certain 
of  the  factors  which  are  to  guide  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  the  President  in  considering  whether  imports  are 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  security. 

In  addition  your  committee  has  adopted  the  following  procedural 
changes : 

(a)  The  bill  provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  shall  cany  out  an  investigation  upon  application  of  an 
interested  party,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  agency  of 
Government,  or  upon  the  motion  of  the  Director  himself. 

( b )  In  order  to  expedite  investigations  and  determinations  under 
the  national  security  amendment,  the  bill  removes  the  requirement 
that  the  President  make  a  new  investigation  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  imports  of  any  product  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security.  Under  your  committee’s  bill  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
making  an  investigation  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  other  agencies  and  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can  render  an 
opinion  to  the  President  as  to  whether  imports  of  any  product  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security. 

(c)  The  bill  requires  that  a  report  be  published  on  the  disposition 
of  each  investigation. 

(d)  The  bill  requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  issue  procedural  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  investigations 
under  this  section. 

6.  The  President  is  specifically  directed  to  include  in  his  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program  a  statement 
on  progress  made  in  removing  restrictions  maintained  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  including  any  which  restrict 
imports  of  United  States  origin  more  severely  than  imports  from 
other  countries. 

7.  The  bill  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  during 
the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement  under  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  this  act,  the  President  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  representatives  of  American  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor. 

8.  The  bill  provides  that  its  enactment  shall  not  be  construed  as 
either  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  amendment 
repeats  standard  language  which  the  Congress  has  embodied  in  the 
last  several  extension  acts. 

Following  sections  explain  in  more  detail  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  history  of  the  legislation,  and  the  need  for  the  bill,  and  contain  a 
technical  analysis  of  the  bill  and  changes  in  existing  law.  Background 
material  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  program,  a  summary  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  a  description  of  existing  trade  agreement  procedures  are 
contained  in  the  appendixes. 
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B.  Explanation  of  provisions  of  the  bill 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  AUTHORITY 

Under  existing  law,  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  witli  foreign  countries  will  expire  June  30,  1958.  Your 
committee’s  bill  extends  the  period  during  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  from  June  30,  1958,  to 
June  30,  1963.  This  provision  extends  the  President’s  authority  for 
a  longer  period  than  was  originally  provided  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  or  by  subsequent  extensions.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  extension  at  this  time  be  for  a  period  of  at  least 

5  years  in  the  light  of  the  prospective  developments  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  next  several  years,  particularly  the  progress  of  the 
European  Common  Market  formed  by  6  countries  of  western  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  and  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  “free  trade  area,” 
including  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries  together  with  the  6 
members  of  the  Common  Market.  In  the  light  of  these  and  other 
developments  it  is  important  that  the  continuity  of  the  United  States 
trade  and  tariff  policy  be  assured  during  the  period  when  the  tariff 
and  trade  policy  of  these  larger  economic  entities  will  be  formulated, 
and  particularly  to  provide  for  sufficient  time  -within  which  the 
President  can  enter  into  and  complete  the  negotiation  of  effective 
foreign-trade  agreements  with  such  entities.  This  matter  is  enlarged 
upon  later  in  this  report. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PRESIDENT’S  AUTHORITY  TO  DECREASE  RATES 

OF  DUTY 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  the  President 
has  been  authorized  to  reduce,  through  trade  agreements,  United 
States  duties  existing  on  January  1,  1955,  (1)  by  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  rates  in  effect  January  1,  1955,  or  (2)  to  not  less 
than  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  equivalent  thereof  in  the  case  of  rates 
of  duty  which  on  January  1,  1955,  were  higher  than  50  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  President  was  limited  in  the  use  of  this  authority  to 
whichever  of  these  two  standards  permitted  the  greater  reduction. 

The  1955  act  also  provided,  in  its  so-called  staging  provision,  that 
the  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty  made  effective  in  any  12-month 
period  could  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  January  1,  1955,  rate  or 
one-third  of  the  total  permissible  reduction,  whichever  of  these  is  the 
greater.  The  1955  legislation  includes  the  so-called  rounding-out 
provision  which  permits  some  additional  reductions,  within  narrow 
limits,  to  avoid  awkward  fractions  which  might  otherwise  result. 

Under  your  committee’s  bill,  the  President  is  authorized  to  decrease 
rates  of  duty  in  effect  July  1,  1958,  (1)  by  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  such  rates,  (2)  by  not  more  than  2  percentage  points,  or  (3)  in  the 
case  of  existing  rates  which  are  higher  than  50  percent  ad  valorem, 
to  not  less  than  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trade-agreement  authority  is  limited  to  whichever  of  the  three 
standards  would  permit  the  greatest  reduction  in  duty. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  staging  provision  similar  to  that  of  the  1955 
act.  This  provision  would  limit  the  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty 
that  might  be  made  in  any  12  month  period  to  10  percent  of  the  July 
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1,  1958,  rate,  or  one-third  of  the  total  permissible  reduction  or,  in  the 
case  of  reductions  made  pursuant  to  the  second  of  the  3  formulas 
above  described,  the  reduction  in  duty  made  in  any  12-month  period 
might  be  as  much  as  1  percentage  point  ad  valorem.  The  rounding 
out  provision  of  the  1955  legislation  would  be  continued. 

The  following  differences  between  the  committee’s  bill  and  the  1955 
act  should  be  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  authority 
provided.  First,  the  base  date  from  which  reductions  are  permitted 
is  changed  from  January  1,  1955,  to  July  1,  1958.  Thus,  subject  to 
the  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  peril-point  procedure,  further  re¬ 
ductions  can  be  made  in  those  rates  which  have  been  reduced  under 
the  1955  act.  Second,  an  aggregate  reduction  of  25  percent  from  the 
base  is  permitted  under  the  first  alternative  rather  than  an  aggregate 
of  15  percent  as  under  the  1955  act.  Third,  the  present  law  contains 
no  authority  corresponding  to  the  authority  permitting  reductions 
up  to  2  percentage  points;  with  respect  to  imports  dutiable  at  rates 
lower  than  8  percent  ad  valorem,  2  percentage  points  will  be  equivalent 
to  more  than  25  percent  of  base  rates. 

A  further  difference  between  the  two  bills  is  that  under  the  1955 
act  no  reductions  in  duty  might  go  into  effect  after  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
newal  period,  whereas  under  your  committee’s  bill  the  only  requirement 
is  that  the  agreement  be  concluded  before  the  end  of  the  period, 
while  the  reductions  granted  might  not  become  fully  effective  until 
later.  Consequently,  staged  tariff  reductions  provided  for  in  an 
agreement  concluded  under  the  new  authority  might  be  spread  over 
a  longer  term  than  was  true  of  reductions  made  under  the  1955  act. 

The  additional  authority  provided  by  your  committee’s  bill  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  possible  the  consummation  of  a  meaningful 
trade  agreement,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  notably  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  any 
prospective  tariff  negotiation  with  the  European  Common  Market 
is  contained  in  section  II  5  of  this  report. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE  RATES  OF  DUTY 

Under  present  legislation  the  President  is  authorized  to  increase 
individual  rates  of  duty  through  trade  agreements  to  rates  as  much 
as  50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945.  Under 
your  committee’s  bill,  the  base  date  for  such  increases  is  shifted  from 
January  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1934.  The  authority  to  increase  tariffs 
has  been  of  principal  importance  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  duty 
that  the  President  could  bring  into  effect  in  escape-clause  actions. 
At  present,  under  the  escape  clause  the  President  is  also  empowered 
to  terminate  concessions,  thus  usually  bringing  1930  rates  into  effect, 
and  to  impose  quotas. 

The  amendments  of  the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  legislation 
contained  in  the  bill  also  authorize  the  President  in  pursuance  of 
escape-clause  investigations  to  impose  duties  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
ad  valorem  on  imports  that  are  free  of  duty  under  other  legislation. 

The  changes  from  the  1955  legislation  are  designed  to  permit 
domestic  industries  sustaining  serious  injury  from  import  competi¬ 
tion  to  be  protected  by  means  of  increased  duties  rather  than  by  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas,  which  are  a  much  less  desirable  alter¬ 
native  since  quotas  not  only  pose  serious  administrative  problems 
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but  also  result  in  completely  barring  imports  from  our  markets  beyond 
those  permitted  by  the  quotas. 

THE  NEGOTIATING  PROCEDURES 

Another  amendment  which  your  committee  adopted  declares  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  during  the  course 
of  negotiating  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  should  seek  information 
and  advice  with  respect  thereto  from  representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor.  Under  existing  law  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  the  public  are  accorded  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  prior  to  the  actual  negotiation  of  trade  agreements.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  specifically  provides  that  public  notice  be 
given  of  intention  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  so  that  interested 
persons  and  groups  may  present  their  views  prior  to  the  actual  nego¬ 
tiation  of  trade  agreements,  and  elaborate  procedures  have  been 
established  by  the  Executive  to  that  end.2  So  far  as  the  actual 
negotiations  are  concerned,  the  Executive  has,  as  a  matter  of  practice 
in  recent  years,  appointed  as  public  advisers  to  the  United  States 
delegation  carrying  on  major  negotiations  with  other  countries,  per¬ 
sons  associated  with  and  believed  to  be  broadly  representative  of 
business,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Your  committee  believes  it  desirable  to  record  the  view  of  the 
Congress  that  this  practice  should  be  continued  and  appropriately 
broadened  so  that  competent,  representative  and  diversified  opinion 
from  the  public  may  be  available  in  all  major  negotiations  undertaken 
under  this  act.  The  advice  of  such  informed  persons  representative 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  that  is,  the  broad  segments  of  the 
economy  affected  by  such  negotiations,  should  be  of  great  benefit  in 
assuring  the  adoption  of  sound  positions  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  subject  of  procedures,  the  committee  has  noted  the 
information  furnished  by  the  administration  witnesses  concerning  the 
newly  established  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Committee.3  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  advised  that  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  was  established 
to  provide  a  means  of  insuring  that  trade  agreement  matters  receive 
systematic  review  at  the  highest  administration  policy  levels,  and  to 
advise  the  President  on  all  aspects  of  the  policy  and  administration 
of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

THE  PERIL-POINT  PROVISIONS 

As  under  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1955,  changes  of 
import  duties  in  pursuance  of  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
would  be  subject  under  the  bill  to  the  peril-point  provisions.  These 
provisions  direct  the  President  to  supply  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
a  list  of  the  items  on  which  concessions  may  be  considered  in  projected 
trade  agreement  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  and  direct  the 
Commission  to  find  and  report  to  the  President  the  lowest  rate  of  duty 
(either  higher  or  lower  than  the  existing  rate)  or  other  least  restrictive 
customs  treatment  for  each  listed  item  necessary  to  avoid  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  products  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article  involved. 

2  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  procedures,  see  appendix  C. 

3  At  present  this  Committee  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  or  of  alternates  designated  by  them.  See  also 
appendix  C. 
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The  peril-point  provisions  of  the  existing  legislation  are  amended 
by  the  bill  by  extending  from  120  days  to  6  months  the  period  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  has,  after  its  receipt  of  the  lists  of  possible 
negotiating  items,  to  complete  its  peril-point  reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  of  the  peril-point  provisions  is  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  make  more  extensive  investigations  in 
connection  with  its  peril-point  responsibilities.  Under  the  bill,  as 
under  the  existing  legislation,  the  President  is  not  bound  by  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  findings  but,  also  as  under  the  existing  legislation, 
he  is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  within  30  days  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  any  trade  agreement  his  reasons  for  failing  to  negotiate  a 
level  of  import  restrictions  equalling  that  reported  by  the  Commission 
to  be  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  peril -point  provisions  to  direct  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  the  present  legislation  does  not,  to  institute  an 
escape-clause  investigation  automatically  whenever  it  finds  in  a 
peril-point  investigation  that  more  restrictive  customs  treatment  is 
required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products.  The  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  for  a  more  expeditious  determination  of  whether 
escape-clause  action  is  needed.  Since  in  peril-point  investigations, 
including  hearings,  attention  is  focused  principally  on  the  effect  of 
possible  decreases  in  rates  of  duty,  it  is  appropriate  to  have  a  separate 
expeditious  investigation  based  on  the  escape-clause  criteria,  before 
escape-clause  action  is  taken  increasing  rates  of  duty. 

Under  this  new  provision,  whenever  a  majority  of  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  half  the  Tariff  Commissioners  and  the  President,  agree  on 
a  peril  point  calling  for  increased  tariff  restrictions,  an  escape-clause 
investigation  shall  be  instituted  automatically.  This  assures  that 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  time  in  proceeding  toward  a  determination  on 
a  basis  which  will,  if  necessary,  permit  action  by  the  United  States. 
Although  the  President  may  still  negotiate  the  indicated  increases, 
together  with  compensatory  adjustments,  the  possibility  of  escape- 
clause  action,  which  international  agreements  permit  without  prior 
concurrence,  will  thus  be  assured,  if  needed,  in  the  event  agreement 
with  another  country  on  the  increase  proves  impracticable. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  peril-point  provisions, 
the  committee  noted  again  the  problem  which  was  discussed  in  1955 
in  its  report  on  H.  R.  1  (which  became  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1955)  regarding  peril-point  findings  in  the  case  of  conces¬ 
sions  which  are  to  be  put  into  effect  gradually  under  the  requirements 
for  the  staging  of  reductions.  Although  recognizing  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  staging  reductions  on  such  a  gradual  basis  is  to  ease  the 
possible  effects  of  greater  competition  resulting  from  such  reductions 
by  affording  competing  domestic  industries  opportunity  to  adjust  to 
the  prospect  of  such  greater  competition,  it  is  the  belief  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  that,  for  practical  reasons,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  properly 
continue  its  practice,  when  making  its  peril-point  determinations,  of 
not  attempting  to  give  consideration  to  the  additional  uncertainties 
with  respect  to  the  prospective  effects  of  duty  reductions  which  are 
to  take  effect  at  some  future  point  in  time. 
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THE  ESCAPE-CLAUSE  PROVISION 

Under  the  existing  escape-clause  provision  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  duties  or  impose  quotas  if  such  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  increased  imports  of  articles  subject  to  trade  agreement 
concessions  from  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products.  This 
procedure  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  including  a  public  hearing,  so  that  interested  parties  may 
present  oral  or  written  views.  If  on  the  basis  of  such  an  investigation, 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  serious  injury  is  being  caused  or 
threatened,  it  is  required  to  submit  a  report  within  9  months  to  the 
President  including  recommendations  for  remedial  action.  This 
procedure  delegates  to  the  President  final  determination  regarding 
the  matter. 

This  committee  expressed  in  1955  in  its  report  on  H.  R.  1  its  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  Presidential  discretion  to  the  effective 
use  of  his  authority  in  carrying  out  the  trade  agreements  program 
including  the  escape  clause,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 
The  committee  continues  in  the  opinion  that  the  President  should 
have  discretion  to  consider  whether  in  his  opinion  the  recommendations 
are  soundly  based  and  to  take  into  consideration  other  matters,  such 
as  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  foreign  relations. 

In  keeping  with  its  report  on  H.  R.  1  in  1955,  the  committee  has 
kept  the  matter  of  administration  of  the  escape  clause  under  close 
study  and  as  a  result  has  decided  to  propose  additional  amendments 
to  existing  legislation  with  a  view  to  making  the  escape-clause  pro¬ 
cedure  more  effective. 

First,  your  committee  recommends  in  sections  6  and  7  of  this  bill 
that  machinery  be  provided  whereby  Congress  may  review  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  which  are  disapproved  by  the 
President  in  whole  or  in  part.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  Congress  decides 
as  a  result  of  such  review  that  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  be  put  into  effect,  such  action  takes  effect  in  the 
event  that  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses,  approving  the  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  provision  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  contains  a  committee  amendment  to  section 
7  (a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  which  makes  it 
clear  that  organizations  or  groups  of  employees  can  file  an  application 
for  an  escape-clause  investigation.  This  amendment  is  aimed  at 
removing  any  doubt  that  employee  organizations  or  groups  of  workers 
who  are  or  have  been  employed  in  a  particular  industry  are  qualified 
to  make  application  for  escape-clause  investigations  even  though 
management  does  not  join  in  the  application.  Such  applications  of 
employee  organizations  or  groups  of  employees  must  of  course  con¬ 
form  to  reasonable  rules  which  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authorized 
to  adopt. 

In  order  to  assure  the  Tariff  Commission  access  to  all  necessary  and 
pertinent  information  and  to  expedite  escape-clause  and  peril-point 
investigations  by  the  Commission,  the  bill  provides,  under  another 
new  provision,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  given  the  power  of 
subpena,  in  connection  with  its  responsibilities  under  the  trade  agree- 
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ments  and  other  legislation,  similar  to  that  which  it  has  with  respect 
to  its  responsibilities  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  committee  considei-ed  the  Tariff  Commission’s  explanation  of 
its  understanding  as  to  the  necessary  causal  relationship,  in  escape- 
clause  cases,  between  the  tariff  concession  in  question  and  the  in¬ 
creased  imports.  It  agreed  that  the  Commission  is  warranted  in 
considering  that,  when  increased  imports  of  a  product  oix  which  a 
concession  has  been  granted  cause  serious  injury,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  level  of  the  existing  duty  reflecting  the  concession 
conti'ibutes,  in  part  at  least,  to  such  increased  imports. 

The  committee  recognized  that  effective  relief  in  the  case  of  some 
products  on  which  trade-agreement  concessions  have  been  granted 
may  suggest  the  advisability  of  some  remedial  action  on  certain 
closely  related  nonconcession  products.  In  such  a  case,  the  committee 
agreed  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  such  other  course  of  action  as  it  might  deem  appropi’iate  to 
avoid  injury. 

Whereas  under  existing  legislation  the  Tariff  Commission  is  allowed 
9  months  to  complete  an  escape-clause  investigation  and  report  to  the 
President,  the  committee  has  included  in  this  bill  a  reduction  of  that 
time  limit  to  6  months  with  a  view  to  expediting  any  relief  which 
might  be  found  necessary  and  appropriate  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  Your  committee  recognizes  that  this  reduction  in  time  may 
necessitate  some  increase  in  Tariff  Commission  personnel. 

In  an  escape-clause  application  involving  a  product  bound  on  the 
free  list,  the  President’s  authoi’ity  to  grant  relief  is  now  limited  to 
establishment  of  an  import  quota,  because  the  existing  law  forbids 
transfer  by  the  President  of  articles  from  the  free  list  to  the  dutiable 
list  and  vice  vei’sa.  Recognizing  the  inflexibility  and  the  other  dis¬ 
advantages  inherent  in  the  use  of  quotas  in  international  trade,  your 
committee’s  bill  expands  relief  measures  for  industry  by  granting  the 
President  authority  in  escape-clause  cases  to  impose  a  rate  of  duty  up 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem  upon  a  free  list  item  which  has  been  bound 
in  a  trade  agreement.  Accordingly  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  recommend  such  action  if  it  finds  it  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury. 

The  committee  bill  also  permits  duty  increases  on  dutiable  items 
up  to  50  percent  above  the  July  1,  1934,  level,  a  change  from  the 
present  base  date  of  January  1,  1945.  This  measure  also  will  help 
avoid  use  of  quotas. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  wherever  possible  the  use 
of  quotas  should  be  avoided.  Use  of  this  most  l’estrictive  device  as 
a  feature  of  United  States  trade  policy  would  ixxipair  our  foreign 
relations  and  national  security  and  our  domestic  efforts  to  strengthen 
free,  competitive  enterprise.  If  adopted  as  an  instrument  of  American 
policy,  quotas  would  destroy  our  coopei-ative  international  trading- 
arrangements,  and  invite  retaliatory  restrictions  oix  trade  to  the 
detriment  of  American  producers,  spreading  through  all  sectors  of 
the  American  economy.  If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  free  nations  to  a  moi’e  secure  peace  and  a  better  world,  it  cannot 
affoi-d  to  take  economic  measures  in  disregard  of  its  owxx  interest 
and  of  the  interest  of  nations  associated  with  it. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  IN  ESCAPE-CLAUSE  CASES 

Under  existing  law,  upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report 
of  its  investigation  and  hearings  in  escape-clause  cases,  the  President 
may  make  such  adjustments  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make 
such  other  modifications  as  are  found  and  reported  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry.  If  he 
does  not  take  such  action  within  60  days  he  must  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  why  he  has  not  done  so.  While  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reversing 
the  President’s  action  where  he  disapproves  a  Tariff  Commission 
recommendation,  and  to  override  a  veto  of  such  a  bill  if  it  is  disap¬ 
proved  by  the  President,  no  such  action  has  ever  been  taken  since  the 
escape-clause  provision  was  first  enacted  in  1951. 

Your  committee  has  adopted  two  important  amendments,  contained 
in  sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill,  to  the  escape-clause  procedure. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  action  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  remedy  serious  injury  shall  take 
effect,  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
event  that,  within  the  60-day  period  following  the  President’s  report 
stating  why  he  has  not  taken  the  action,  the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect 
that  it  approves  the  action  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary.  If  the  Congress  adopts  such  a  resolution, 
the  President  shall,  within  15  days  thereafter,  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjustments,  impose  the  quotas,  or 
make  such  other  modifications  as  were  found  and  reported  by  the 
Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury. 
This  will  enable  the  President  to  take  the  necessary  action  inter¬ 
nationally  under  United  States  trade  agreements. 

Section  7  amends  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  so  as  to  give 
privileged  status  to  a  resolution  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  approv¬ 
ing  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation  which  has  been  disapproved 
by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part.  Under  these  rules,  such  a  reso¬ 
lution  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  If  the  respec¬ 
tive  committee  has  not  reported  it  before  the  expiration  of  10  calen¬ 
dar  days  from  its  introduction  (or  receipt  from  the  other  House),  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  a  discharge  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged,  with  debate  thereon  limited  to  1  hour,  and  no 
amendments  to  the  motion  permitted.  When  either  committee  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  debatable,  and  the  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  10  hours  debate  and  not  subject  to  amendment.  There 
are  additional  ancillary  provisions,  which  are  discussed  in  part  III  of 
this  report. 

(a)  Reasons  j or  the  committee's  amendments. — No  part  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  controversy  in 
recent  years  as  the  escape  clause.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  escape  clause  is  harmful  to  the  objectives  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation — to  increase  the  flow  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
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and  its  trading  partners  of  the  free  world — because  it  continually 
poses  the  threat  of,  and  has  often  resulted  in,  curtailment  of  imports 
when  domestic  industry  is  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  im¬ 
ports  on  which  concessions  have  been  granted  in  return  for  reciprocal 
concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
escape  clause  does  not  sufficiently  protect  domestic  industry  from 
competition  resulting  from  increased  imports  upon  which  concessions 
were  made.  They  contend  that  (a)  Tariff  Commission  proceedings 
are  time  consuming  and  arduous,  ( b )  the  Tariff  Commission  has  rec¬ 
ommended  remedial  action  in  only  25  out  of  87  cases,  and  (c)  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  accepted  Tariff  Commission  recommendations  in  only  10  of 
the  25  cases. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  these  alleged  infirmities  of  the  escape 
clause  run  a  wide  gamut — from  those  which  would  result  in  no  trade 
agreements  program  at  all  to  those  which  would  remove  the  escape 
clause.  Your  committee  has  spent  weeks  considering  the  escape  clause 
and  proposals  to  abolish  or  change  it.  After  thorough  consideration 
it  adopted  the  amendments  described  above. 

Escapes  from  international  obligations  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  return  for  reciprocal  obligations  should  not  be  lightly  permitted. 
The  proof  of  serious  injury  alleged  to  be  threatened  or  to  have  resulted 
from  imports  should  be  convincing  since  there  are  important  effects 
of  escape-clause  actions  on  our  trading  partners  and  the  American 
public.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  President  must 
continue  to  have  discretion  in  escape  clause  cases  because  their  effects 
on  foreign  relations  and  other  aspects  of  the  national  interest  may 
outweigh  the  benefit  to  a  particular  industry.  However,  since  the 
Congress  has  authorized  the  President,  in  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation,  to  exercise  a  portion  of  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  and  to  levy  duties,  under  suitable  standards  and  limi¬ 
tations,  it  is  reasonable  that  Congress,  the  source  of  the  power,  should 
enable  itself  to  review  the  effects  upon  domestic  industry  of  the  exercise 
of  that  power  under  procedures  which  in  practice  are  feasible. 

While  this  review  is  possible  under  existing  law,  through  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  following  the  President’s  notification  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  his  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation,  as 
noted  above  in  practice  this  has  never  been  done.  The  obstacles  to 
its  being  done  are  formidable.  Such  a  bill,  not  being  privileged,  must 
take  its  turn  along  with  the  many  other  bills  which  are  before  the 
relevant  committees  for  consideration.  In  addition,  since  such  legis¬ 
lative  action  is  outside  the  existing  escape-clause  procedure,  it  could 
lead  to  international  complications  should  it  be  followed,  since  foreign 
countries,  being  very  much  aware  of  the  American  legislative  pattern, 
have  assumed  that  as  a  general  matter  the  escape-clause  procedures 
are  at  an  end  upon  the  President’s  approval  or  disapproval  of  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation.  Consequently,  the  Congress, 
mindful  of  the  effects  of  its  actions  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  hesitant  to  take  action  which  might  adversely 
affect  those  relations.  Finally,  without  an  established  and  practical 
procedure,  the  Congress  is  less  likely  to  address  its  attention  to  the 
particular  issues  raised  in  individual  escape-clause  actions,  attention 
which  is  necessary  before  a  meaningful  review  of  such  action  should  be 
undertaken. 
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Under  your  committee’s  bill,  however,  these  problems  are  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  concurrent  resolution  procedure  is  made  a  formal  part 
of  the  escape-clause  procedure,  and  foreign  governments  are  placed 
on  notice  that  the  escape-clause  proceedings  do  not  necessarily 
terminate  upon  the  President’s  action.  Secondly,  the  privileged 
status  given  to  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  bill  assures  that  it  will  receive  expeditious  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
These  committees  would  examine  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  and 
the  President’s  report  with  care  and  hold  hearings  if  necessary.  In 
the  event  that  the  committees  did  not  act  with  expedition,  the 
privileged  status  of  the  resolution  would  assure  prompt  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  there  would  be  an  effective  way  of 
securing  a  review  by  the  Congress  of  the  effects  upon  domestic  industry 
of  the  exercise  of  authority  which  it  has  granted  to  the  President. 

(6)  Adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House. — Under  section  6  of  the  bill,  adoption  of  such  a  concurrent 
resolution,  following  Presidential  disapproval  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation,  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  There  are 
practical  and  legal  reasons  for  this  requirement.  The  practical 
reason  is  that  it  is  reasonable  to  require  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Congress  in  order  to  override  a  Presidential  determination  where  the 
relief  to  a  domestic  industry  involves  an  escape  from  an  international 
obligation  duly  assumed  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  specific 
authorization  to  the  President  by  the  Congress.  As  noted  above,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  escape  actions  should  not  be 
lightly  undertaken,  involving  as  they  do  not  only  the  interests  of 
American  businessmen  and  consumers,  and  of  other  American  pro¬ 
ducers  who  may  lose  the  benefit  of  the  compensatory  concessions 
which  were  reciprocally  granted  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries,  but  also  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  to  a 
serious  degree.  Your  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  great 
impact  which  escape-clause  actions  have  had  upon  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  require  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House  to  reverse  an  action  of  the  President  in  a  field 
which  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  where  action  by  the  Congress  without  the 
immediate  participation  of  the  President  during  the  course  of  sue>* 
action  is  involved. 

The  legal  reasons  for  the  two-thirds  majority  required  in  sections 
6  and  7  relate  to  the  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
procedure,  under  which  treatment  of  imported  articles  may  be  changed 
after  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Although  many  laws 
have  been  enacted  during  the  past  30  years,  incorporating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action  by  the  Congress  without  the  participation  of  the 
Presidemt  in  terminating  legislative  authority  granted  in  statutes,  or 
in  disapproving  action  taken  by  the  Executive  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  in  statutes,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
constitutionality  of  such  measures  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  article 
I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  sets  forth  procedures 
for  enacting  bills  and  with  respect  to  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
Congress.  While  no  Federal  case  adjudicating  the  constitutional 
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issue  lias  been  decided,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  substantial  constitu¬ 
tional  question  is  involved. 

By  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  in  adopting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  overturning  the  President’s  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
recommendation  in  a  particular  escape-clause  proceeding,  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  ' the  opinion  that,  if  and  when  the  constitutional  question 
is  adjudicated,  the  position  in  favor  of  constitutionality  will  be  en¬ 
hanced.  This  is  because  a  procedure  whereby  the  Congress  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  overrides  a  Presidential  determination 
in  a  particular  escape-clause  action — the  reason  for  such  action  having 
been  communicated  to  the  Congress  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  a 
veto  message  communicates  the  reasons  for  a  veto— is  analogous  to 
Congress’  repassing  a  bill  after  a  Presidential  veto.  Your  committee 
has  been  informed  by  the  executive  branch  that  it,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  has  no  objection 
to  sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill,  considering  both  the  practical  and  legal 
questions  involved. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

Section  2  of  the  1954  Extension  Act  provided  that  no  trade  agree¬ 
ment  reduction  in  duty  shall  be  made  if  it  would  threaten  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements. 
Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  amended 
this  section  by  adding  a  new  subsection  providing  a  procedure  for 
investigation  and  action  by  the  President  if  lie  agrees  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  any  article  is  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.  The 
1955  amendment  provided  that,  if  the  President  found  such  to  be  the 
case,  he  take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  imports  to  a 
level  that  would  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

These  provisions  were  the  subject  of  voluminous  testimony  to  the 
committee  and  of  extended  committee  consideration.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  who  addressed  themselves  to  section  7  of  the  1955  act 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  should  be  amended  in  such  a 
way  as  to  speed  up  investigations  and  determinations  under  the  sec¬ 
tion,  and  to  clarify  and  make  more  specific  the  standards  applicable 
to  its  administration.  The  committee  has  carefully  considered  the 
points  of  view  expressed,  and  has  concluded  that  any  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  section  7  is  resolved  by  the  amendments  to  that 
section  which  the  committee  has  made. 

Your  committee  was  guided  by  the  view  that  the  national  security 
amendment  is  not  an  alternative  to  the  means  afforded  by  the  escape 
clause  for  providing  industries  which  believe  themselves  injured  a 
second  court  in  which  to  seek  relief.  Its  purpose  is  a  different  one — to 
provide  those  best  able  to  judge  national  security  needs,  namely,  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
acting  with  the  advice  of  such  Cabinet  officers  as  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Commerce,  and  State,  a  way  of  taking  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  avoid  a  threat  to  the  national  security  through  imports. 
Serious  injury  to  a  particular  industry,  which  is  the  principal  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  escape-clause  procedure,  may  also  be  a  consideration  bearing 
on  the  national  security  position  in  particular  cases,  but  the  avoidance 
or  remedy  of  injury  to  industries  is  not  the  object  per  se.  There  are 
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other  differences  between  the  two  procedures,  such  as  that  the  one 
here  under  consideration  applies  to  all  imports  whether  or  not  the 
subject  of  trade  agreement  concessions.  Again,  in  the  choice  of 
remedies  the  President  is  not  limited  in  national  security  cases  to 
actions  which  he  might  take  under  the  authority  delegated  to  him  in 
the  trade-agreements  legislation.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  actions  he  may  take  under  the  authority  of  the  national 
security  amendment  are  limited  to  actions  to  adjust  imports.  In 
emergencies  and  for  such  time  as  necessary,  the  President  may  also 
take  any  action  available  to  him  under  any  of  his  other  powers.  Your 
committee  considered  it  paramount  to  emphasize,  however,  that  any 
action,  large  or  small,  for  a  short  or  long  time,  can  be  taken  only  if 
warranted  by  national  security  considerations.  The  interest  to  be 
safeguarded  is  the  security  of  the  Nation,  not  the  output  or  probability 
of  any  plant  or  industry  except  as  these  may  be  essential  to  national 
security. 

The  committee  amendments  are  designed  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  on  this  point  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  more  certainty 
as  to  procedures  and  to  expedite  determinations  to  the  extent  that 
such  is  compatible  with  the  fluid  and  complex  interests  involved. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2  (a)  is  modified  to  provide  that  no  trade  agreement 
reduction  shall  be  made  which  would  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security.  This  statement  of  objective  replaces  the  existing  mandate 
to  avoid  a  threat  to  “domestic  production  needed  for  projected 
national  defense  requirements,”  and  makes  the  objective  of  section 
2  (a)  the  same  as  that  of  2  (b). 

( b )  With  respect  to  section  2  (b),  that  is  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955,  the  present  law  is  silent  as  to  the 
means  by  which  an  investigation  of  a  possible  threat  to  national 
security  from  imports  is  set  in  motion.  Your  committee’s  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  an  appropriate  investigation  shall  be  undertaken  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  upon  his 
own  motion,  on  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  or  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  to  determine 
the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  article  in  question. 

(c)  Under  existing  law,  an  investigation  is  instituted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Defense  Mobilization  advises 
him  as  a  result  of  his  investigation  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  article  is  being  imported  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security.  Since  in  practice  a  full  investigation 
is  undertaken  by  the  Director,  the  investigation  which  the  President 
is  required  to  make  constitutes  a  second  investigation  of  the  same 
matter.  Under  your  committee’s  bill,  the  only  investigation  required 
is  that  by  the  Director,  described  in  ( b )  above.  The  opinion  of  the 
Director,  which  he  is  to  render  promptly  to  the  President,  should  be 
based  on  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  including  consultation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  so  that  the  President  may  be 
able  to  make  his  determination  on  the  best  advice  and  evaluation 
of  all  facts  available  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  revised  provision  will,  however,  leave  unaltered  the  relationship 
between  the  Director  and  the  President  in  national-security  cases, 
namely,  that  the  Director  advises  the  President  when  in  his  opinion 
imports  are  threatening  to  impair  the  national  security,  and  the 
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President  thereupon  makes  a  determination  whether  imports  are 
giving  rise  to  a  threat  to  the  national  security,  and,  if  so,  what  remedial 
action  he  deems  necessary. 

(( d)  The  present  law  refers  only  to  quantities  of  imports  of  goods 
which  may  be  threatening  to  impair  the  national  security.  The 
committee  amendment  states  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
imports  are  entering,  which  include  their  character  and  use,  should 
also  be  studied. 

( e )  The  President  is  called  upon  to  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  imports  of  the  article  to  such  a  level  that  they 
will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.  Recognizing  that 
the  indefinite  continuation  of  such  action  may  be  neither  necessary 
or  appropriate,  the  committee  amendment  specifies  that  the  President 
take  the  action  for  such  time  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(/)  The  bill  sets  forth  in  some  detail  some  of  the  important  factors 
which  are  to  guide  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  the  President  in  arriving  at  a  determination  as  to  whether  im¬ 
ports  are  threatening  to  impair  the  national  security.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  considering  factors  affecting  national  security, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  continued  accessibility,  in  periods  of 
national  emergency,  of  imports  from  areas  close  to  the  United  States. 

(g)  Another  subsection  of  the  bill  calls  on  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  February  1,  1959,  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  national  security  amendment.  In  pre¬ 
paring  his  report,  he  is  to  consult  with  other  agencies  and  submit  his 
report  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  committee 
expects  that  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  would  also  coordinate 
with  such  agencies  on  a  continuing  basis  on  all  cases  arising  under 
this  amendment.  • 

(h)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  is  also 
required  to  publish  procedural  regulations  (which  in  the  committee’s 
views  should  provide  for  public  hearings  when  appropriate)  to  give 
effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  provision.  The 
committee  understands,  however,  that  the  Director  will  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  dispense  with  normal  procedures  and  formulate  its  views 
without  extensive  investigation  in  emergency  situations  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  should  arise. 

(i)  A  report  is  to  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of 
each  case  coming  under  this  provision:  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  if  he  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  a  threat  exists, 
or  by  the  President  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  has  rendered  to  him  the  opinion  that  imports  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security. 

The  committee  bill  specifically  states  that  the  revised  national 
security  provisions  shall  apply  only  to  cases  that  have  not  been  closed 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  It  would  not  require  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  cases  which  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  existing  law. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  changes  which  it  proposes  in  the 
national  security  amendment  will  greatly  improve  and  facilitate  its 
operation.  It  anticipates  that  cases  will  generally  be  completed  in 
less  time  than  has  been  possible  under  existing  law. 
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C.  History  of  the  legislation 

In  1934  Congress  empowered  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  tariff -reducing  authority  was  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  rates 
then  in  effect.  This  authority  was  extended  by  Congress  in  1937, 
1940,  and  1943. 

In  1945  Congress  renewed  the  President’s  authority  for  3  additional 
years,  and  increased  it  by  authorizing  him  to  reduce  tariffs  to  50 
percent  of  the  rates  prevailing  on  January  1,  1945.  This  authority 
was  further  extended  in  1948,  1949,  and  1951. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  for  a  1-year  renewal 
of  the  trade  agreements  authority,  pending  a  comprehensive  reexam¬ 
ination  of  the  economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  bipartisan  commission.  The  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  was  established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  with  members  drawn  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  from  the  public.  After  extensive  investigations  it  pre¬ 
sented  its  recommendations  to  the  President  on  January  23,  1954. 

Based  on  these  recommendations,  the  President  in  1954  requested 
new  authority,  a  major  feature  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  the 
requirement  that  reductions  in  rates  should  be  staged  over  a  period  of 
years  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  reduction  exceeded  5  percent  of  the 
starting  rate.  Instead  the  then  existing  act  was  extended  without 
change  for  another  year. 

Early  in  1955  the  President  requested  that  the  act  be  renewed  for  3 
years  in  the  form  he  had  requested  in  1954.  It  was  then  extended 
with  certain  modifications;  as  modified  and  adopted,  it  permitted  the 
following  kinds  of  reductions,  which  might  not  be  used  cumulatively: 

1.  Authority  to  reduce  a  rate  from  its  January  1,  1955,  level  by  as 
much  as  15  percent,  staged  so  that  not  more  than  5  percent  could  be¬ 
come  effective  until  the  preceding  stage  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year 
and  so  that  5  percent  authority  was  lost  each  year  if  not  used. 

2.  Authority  to  reduce  a  rate  to  not  less  than  50  percent  ad  valorem 
or  its  equivalent,  also  in  3  stages  a  year  apart. 

II.  NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  AUTHORITY 
TO  ENTER  INTO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Since  1934  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  economic  policy.  It  has  contributed  to 
the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy  goals  as  well  as  our  domestic 
economic  objectives.  The  broad  functions  of  the  program  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  the  national  welfare 

By  reducing  United  States  Government  barriers  to  trade  and  by 
inducing  other  countries  to  lower  their  barriers,  the  trade  agreements 
program  stimulates  a  healthy  expansion  of  international  trade  with  a 
salutary  impact  on  economic  growth  and  well-being  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlmough  foreign  trade,  the  American  producer  obtains  more  cheaply 
his  raw  materials  and  other  supplies,  some  of  which  are  available  only 
abroad;  the  American  consumer  obtains  a  wider  variety  of  products 
at  lower  costs;  the  American  manufacturer,  worker,  and  farmer  find 
markets  abroad  for  their  goods. 
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The  following  comments  summarized  the  specific  contribution  of  the 
program  to  various  sectors  of  American  economic  life. 

(a)  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
commerce ,  and  industry. — Reflecting  the  increasing  importance  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  to  the  strength  of  the  American  economy,  the  total  value 
of  our  trade  reached  a  record  high  in  1957.  Exports  of  manufactured 
products,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials  (exclusive  of  military  aid) 
from  the  United  States  totaled  $19%  billion,  while  imports  were  $13 
billion.  As  in  other  years,  foreign  business  contined  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

United  States  exports  of  merchandise  in  1957  were  about  $2  billion, 
or  12  percent  greater  than  in  1956.  Export  prices  were  somewhat 
higher  in  1957  but  three-fourths  of  the  1957  increase  was  in  the  volume 
of  goods  exported. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  foreign  trade  is  with  the  43  countries 
with  which  trade  agreements  are  currently  in  effect.  In  1957  those 
43  countries  absorbed  approximately  80  percent  of  our  exports  and 
supplied  the  same  percentage  of  our  imports.  The  value  of  our  trade 
with  each  of  those  countries  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  countries  with  which  it  has  trade  agreements — 

Preliminary  data  for  1957 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  • 

Exports 
from 
United 
States 2 

Imports 

into 

United 

States 

Country  1 

Exports 
from 
United 
States  2 

Imports 

into 

United 

States 

$281. 8 

$129. 3 

Italy _ 

$661. 4 

$245.  2 

Australia _ 

212  3 

146  3 

Japan _ __  _ 

1, 230.  5 

600.5 

Austria.- _ _ 

68.2 

37. 1 

Malaya,  Federation  of _ 

42.6 

192  3 

Belgium-Luxembourg _ 

419.2 

270.  2 

Netherlands _ 

555.7 

165.2 

Brazil _ 

481.8 

700. 1 

New  Zealand _ _ _ 

53.8 

65.6 

Burma _ 

8. 1 

3  0 

Nicaragua _ 

39. 1 

22  3 

Canada _ 

3, 904.  8 

2,904  3 

Norway _ 

85  3 

63  3 

13  3 

32.5 

Pakistan _ 

115.  4 

39.6 

Chile _ 

194  8 

196  3 

Paraguay _ 

11.  2 

6.6 

617.8 

481.7 

Peru  _  _ 

197.  5 

137.  2 

Denmark  .  ...  _ 

87.7 

73.7 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland _ 

20. 1 

52.0 

Dominican  Republic _ 

74.3 

63. 1 

Sweden _ 

230  3 

118.  7 

El  Salvador _ 

49.  9 

55  6 

238.  5 

173.0 

Finland _ 

34  0 

40  0 

Turkey _  _  _ 

139.  3 

92.  4 

France _ 

588.7 

258.0 

Union  of  South  Africa. .  .  ... 

284.7 

100.8 

Germany  (Federal  Republic). 

953  9 

604.6 

United  Kingdom . 

1, 099.  7 

765.4 

Ghana... _ 

10. 1 

45  2 

48.  7 

17.9 

Greece _ 

86  0 

35  0 

Venezuela . . . . . 

1, 049.  6 

899.8 

24.  2 

18  3 

Honduras _ _ _ 

41  5 

26.2 

Total,  trade-agreement 

Iceland _ 

10.2 

6.7 

countries _ 

14,  895.6 

10, 332.  4 

India _ 

437.5 

211. 1 

Total,  all  countries . 

18, 828. 2 

12, 978. 1 

Indonesia. _ _ 

109  3 

203.4 

Percent,  trade-agree- 

Iran _ 

82.8 

32.9 

ment  countries _ 

79. 1 

79.6 

>  N  ot  including  overseas  territories. 

•  Not  including  special  category  items. 

Source:  Prepared  from  basic  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  informed  the  committee,  our 
total  exports  of  goods  and  services  currently  represent  about  6  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  He  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 
American  goods  sold  abroad  in  1956  was  greater  than  all  consumer 
purchases  of  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories,  or  all  residential 
nonfarm  construction,  or  all  consumer  purchases  of  furniture  and 
household  equipment. 
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Of  our  total  output  of  movable  goods,  10  percent  was  exported  in 
1957.  These  exports  included  13  percent  of  our  machine  tool  produc¬ 
tion,  20  percent  of  our  production  of  trucks,  and  more  than  a  quarter 
percent  of  our  output  of  construction  and  mining  equipment. 

United  States  trade  figures  show  interesting  trends  in  the  last  5 
years  in  a  number  of  industries  whose  products  are  both  exported  and 
imported  in  significant  amounts.  For  example,  we  exported  about 
$900  million  worth  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  and  imported 
about  $450  million  worth  in  1953.  By  1957  our  exports  of  these 
products  had  reached  $1.5  billion,  while  our  imports  have  remained 
at  or  below  the  1953  level.  These  figures  suggest  the  great  importance 
to  the  American  chemical  industry  of  maintaining  ready  access  to 
foreign  markets  for  its  products. 

The  trade  in  iron  and  steel-mill  products  shows  a  similar  picture. 
Imports  of  these  products  were  about  $200  million  in  1953  and  again 
in  1957,  while  exports  nearly  doubled  during  this  period,  from  about 
$560  million  in  1953  to  more  than  $1.1  billion  in  1957. 

In  some  categories  where  imports  have  risen  appreciably  in  recent 
years,  exports  have  shown  a  greater  rise  in  dollar  value.  In  industrial 
and  business  machinery,  for  example,  where  imports  rose  from  $150 
million  to  $280  million  between  1953  and  1957,  exports  increased  from 
$1.7  billion  in  1953  to  more  than  $2.6  billion  in  1957. 

The  same  is  true  of  automobiles,  despite  the  increased  imports  of 
foreign  cars  which  are  evident  on  our  streets  and  highways.  The 
value  of  our  imports  of  foreign  automotive  vehicles  including  parts  and 
accessories,  has  increased  from  $53  million  in  1953  to  $337  million  in 
1957.  Meanwhile,  our  exports  of  these  products  have  risen  over  the 
same  period,  from  $963  million  to  $1,304  million. 

Your  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  statements 
of  some  industries  that  they  are  facing  serious  problems  which  they 
attribute  to  increased  competition  from  imports,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  increased  imports  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  On  careful  examination,  however,  the  de¬ 
creased  prosperity  of  a  particular  industry  appears  in  many  cases  to 
be  attributable  to  causes  quite  separate  from  tariff  policy,  such  as 
changes  in  consumer  preferences,  technological  changes,  and  other 
developments.  With  a  view  to  minimizing  the  possibility  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  developed  in  the  national  interest  could 
adversely  affect  certain  susceptible  industries,  your  committee  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  safeguards,  and  is  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  the  safeguards  in 
existing  law,  as  modified  by  the  committee  bill. 

( b )  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  interests  of  agriculture. — The 
United  States  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  farm  products,  supply¬ 
ing  22  percent  of  the  agricultural  products  moving  in  world  trade  in 
fiscal  year  1957,  and  selling  abroad  the  output  of  1  acre  out  of  5  of 
American  cropland.  In  that  year  exports  of  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  crops  reached  all-time  record  levels,  including  wheat  and  flour 
exports  equivalent  to  55  percent  of  United  States  wheat  production, 
soybeans  and  soybean  oil  equivalent  to  37  percent  of  the  soybean 
crop,  and  rice  exports  amounting  to  85  percent  of  total  United  States 
output.  Cotton  exports  were  the  highest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
accounting  for  60  percent  of  the  United  States  crop.  One-fourth  of 
the  tobacco  crop  was  exported,  almost  half  the  tallow,  and  one-fifth 
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of  the  lard.  Of  the  fruit  moving  in  world  trade,  the  United  States 
supplied  one-fifth  of  the  fresh  citrus,  one-third  of  the  canned  diciduous 
fruit,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  dried  fruit.  American  fruit  sold 
abroad  represented  about  one-tenth  of  United  States  production. 

Exports  of  American  farm  products  in  recent  years  have  of  course 
been  stimulated  by  special  programs.  Nevertheless,  dollar  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  fiscal  1957  were  the  second  highest  in 
history.  Of  our  total  agricultural  exports  amounting  to  $4.7  billion 
in  that  year,  nearly  four-fifths  went  to  countries  with  which  we  have 
trade  agreements.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  exports  of  farm 
products  to  these  countries  benefited  by  concessions  granted  to  the 
United  States  under  trade  agreements.  In  addition,  many  countries 
in  1957  liberalized  their  treatment  of  imports  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  dollar  area  in  accordance  with  their  trade  agreement  obliga¬ 
tions  to  remove  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  as  their  balance 
of  payments  positions  permit. 

Troubled  by  the  problem  of  surpluses,  American  agriculture  has  a 
vital  interest  in  expanded  foreign  markets.  The  hoped-for  increases 
in  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  are  inescapably  linked  to  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  the  world  economy,  stimulated  to  an  important 
degree  by  the  continuing  growth  of  international  trade  on  a  mutually 
profitable  basis. 

(c)  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  interests  of  labor. — In  indus¬ 
try,  in  agriculture,  in  all  the  activities  associated  with  transportation 
and  communication,  foreign  trade  generates  employment.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  jobs  of  about  4,500,000  workers,  or  1 
out  of  every  14  workers  in  the  United  States,  are  attributable  to  the 
activity  created  by  foreign  trade.  Importation  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries  provides  jobs  for  a  total  of  almost  1,400,000  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  while  about  3,100,000  owe  their  livelihood  to  exports. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  renewal  of  the  trade  agreements 
authority  might  be  inadvisable  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  current 
recession  in  business  activity  and  employment.  However,  an  analysis 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  exports  helped  to 
cushion  the  declines  in  employment  in  several  of  the  very  industries 
which  have  experienced  the  largest  drops  in  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  recent  months.  In  categories  where  unemployment  has 
been  particularly  felt,  exports  in  the  electrical  machinery  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  were  up  by  8  percent  in  early  1958  compared  with 
early  1957,  in  the  industrial  machinery  industry  by  11  percent,  and 
in  transportation  equipment  by  2  percent. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  by  your  committee,  the  allegation 
was  made  on  numerous  occasions  that,  particularly  in  some  industries, 
lower  wage  rates  in  other  countries  are  a  source  of  unfair  competition 
to  American  manufacturers  and  American  labor.  The  fallaciousness 
of  this  charge  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
leading  exporting  country  of  the  world,  competing  successfully  in  a 
wide  range  of  products  in  markets  around  the  world.  Last  year  when 
exports  of  finished  manufactures  totaled  over  $10%  billion,  imports  of 
dutiable  finished  manufactures  amounted  to  only  $2%  billion.  United 
States  producers  are  able  to  maintain  this  competitive  success  because 
of  their  important  advantages  in  other  factors  of  production,  such  as 
availability  of  capital,  raw  materials,  transportation,  technical  and 
managerial  skills,  and  fuel  and  power,  at  costs  which  are  favorable 
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compared  to  costs  in  other  countries.  Furthermore,  differences  in 
money  wages  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  even  in  terms  of  wage  costs. 
Many  foreign  countries  have  substantial  hidden  wage  costs  as  well  as 
overt  fringe  benefit  costs  that  narrow  the  gap  between  their  wage  bill 
and  ours. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  a  particular  aspect  of  the  labor 
standards  question,  namely,  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  import  advant¬ 
ages  to  industries  in  which  the  labor  standards  are  clearly  unfair  in 
the  light  of  relative  standards  in  the  country  in  question.  In  1954 
the  President  informed  the  Congress  that  he  had  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  that  the 
United  States  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  make  reductions  in  tariffs 
on  products  made  by  workers  receiving  wages  which  are  substandard 
in  the  principal  exporting  country  which  is  the  principal  supplier. 
With  this  policy  as  a  guideline  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  the  interests  of  American  labor  are  specifically  pro¬ 
tected  against  unfair  competition  from  substandard  wage  rates. 

2.  To  promote  the  economic  strength  and  political  unity  of  the  free  world 

The  trade  agreements  program  is  an  important  element  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Secretary  Dulles  testified  before  your  committee  how 
the  program  contributes  to  the  achievement  of  our  objectives  in  the 
foreign  field. 

The  program  makes  a  major  contribution  to  foreign  economic 
strength.  Each  of  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world  is  smaller  or 
less  diversified  economically  than  the  United  States.  These  countries 
must  import  much  larger  shares  of  what  they  need.  They  can  do  this 
only  if  their  exports  are  correspondingly  large.  They  can  be  strong 
only  if  they  have  reasonable  opportunities  to  expand  their  foreign 
trade.  A  forward  looking  trade  program  supports  foreign  economic 
growth  at  the  same  time  as  it  stimulates  a  healthy  economic  expansion 
at  home. 

Now  as  never  before  in  our  history,  the  United  States  needs  stanch 
and  strong  allies.  It  is  not  the  task  of  this  committee  to  elaborate 
on  the  importance  of  this  to  our  national  security.  But  we  do  want 
to  make  clear  that  expanded  international  trade  is  vital  to  the  health 
and  growing  strength  of  the  economies  of  our  allies.  Their  political 
stability  and  military  power  depend  on  their  underlying  economic 
base.  This  is  heavily  influenced  by  their  ability  to  expand  their 
foreign  trade.  The  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  is  of  immediate 
concern  to  most  foreign  countries.  Critical  segments  of  their  econo¬ 
mies  are  dependent  on  trade  with  the  United  States.  Any  United 
States  action  which  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  markets  for  foreign 
products  can  he  of  major  importance  to  a  number  of  friendly  countries 
and  can  seriously  affect  our  relations  with  them.  This  can  be  the 
case  even  though  the  products  involved  represent  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  American  economic  activity. 

In  addition  to  these  general  factors,  at  this  time  in  history,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  renewal  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  three  current  and  specific  matters:  The  United  States 
economic  recession,  the  Soviet  economic  threat,  the  European  common 
market.  In  dealing  with  each  of  these,  the  trade  agreements  program 
has  a  role  to  play. 
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8.  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  United  States  economic  re¬ 
cession 

At  the  moment  the  United  States  is  experiencing  a  business  down¬ 
turn.  This  appears  to  be  temporary.  The  basic  long-term  economic 
forces  in  the  country  are  expansionary.  Moreover,  the  Congress  is 
considering  measures  to  foster  a  speedy  and  sound  recovery. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  rise  in  unemployment  and  the 
slackening  in  United  States  production  have  caused  some  observers 
to  argue  for  a  reversal  of  our  program  of  tariff  liberalization.  It  has 
been  argued  that  at  this  time  foreign  competition  must  be  kept  out. 

But,  if  we  accept  this  argument,  we  will  have  shown  ourselves 
poor  students  of  history.  This  view  prevailed  in  1929  and  1930. 
We  increased  our  trade  barriers  then.  But  this  attempt  of  America 
to  protect  its  industry  and  to  stimulate  employment  failed.  Other 
nations  confronted  with  increased  trade  barriers  abroad  as  well  as 
shrinking  demand  at  home  retaliated  with  restrictions  against  our 
goods.  The  anticipated  advantages  of  higher  tariff  protection  to  our 
producers  were  not  realized.  We  were  worse  off  than  when  we 
started.  Our  friends  were  worse  off.  And  each  blamed  the  other 
for  deepening  the  depression.  In  this  connection,  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  recessions  of  1949  and  1953-54,  foreign  demand  for  United  States 
exports  was  maintained  at  high  levels,  and  served  to  buoy  up  the 
domestic  economy.  In  the  interests  of  our  domestic  economy,  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  that  looks  to  an  expansion  of  world 
trade. 

4-  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  Soviet  economic  threat 

In  the  past  3  to  4  years  the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  have 
entered  into  an  accelerated  program  of  economic  penetration  of  many 
countries  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  bloc  has  offered  sizable 
amounts  of  economic  aid.  It  has  carried  out  an  impressive  program 
of  technical  assistance.  It  has  vigorously  pursued  a  program  designed 
to  expand  its  foreign  trade,  especially  with  the  low  income  countries 
on  its  periphery. 

The  Soviet  bloc  is  using  its  economic  strength  and  flexibility  to 
achieve  goals  which  it  can  no  longer  achieve  through  military  aggres¬ 
sion  without  fear  of  free  world  military  retaliation. 

We  have  several  major  weapons  in  this  cold  battle.  The  United 
States  is  the  world’s  largest  importer.  It  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter 
of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  It  is  the  world’s  major 
provider  of  capital  and  technical  assistance. 

To  meet  these  formidable  weapons,  the  Communist  countries  have 
one  important  asset.  Importing  and  exporting  are  state  monopolies 
and  domestic  considerations  can  be  largely  ignored.  Thus,  a  Com¬ 
munist  country  can,  within  very  wide  limits,  manipulate  its  trade 
with  other  countries  for  political  purposes.  The  United  States,  as  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  is  unwilling  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in 
this  type  of  international  economic  warfare.  In  the  interests  of  an 
orderly  and  expanding  United  States  and  world  economy,  we  prefer 
to  promote  opportunities  for  private  trade  to  expand  on  the  basis  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all  with  governmental  intervention  at  a 
minimum. 

That  being  the  case  we  must  continue  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Failure  will  handicap  our  effort  by  forcing  other  countries  to  look  to 
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the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  market  for  their  products  and  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  their  domestic  economic  needs. 

The  link  between  trade  with  the  Communists  and  Communist 
domination  is  not  always  apparent.  But  the  opportunity  is  there  and 
the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

5.  The  trade  agreements  program  and  the  development  of  an  outward- 
looking  European  Common  Market 

On  the  first  day  of  1958,  the  Treaty  of  Borne  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community  or  the  common  market  went  into 
effect.  Belgium,  France,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy, 
Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands  have  agreed  to  put  aside  their  age- 
old  rivalries,  gradually  to  eliminate  all  barriers  to  trade  among  them¬ 
selves  and  to  act  toward  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  single  economy. 

The  political  promise  of  this  dramatic  move  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  ones  on  the  world  scene  today.  As  a  minimum,  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  foretells  a  degree  of  western  European  harmony,  promising  the 
eventual  elimination  of  national  rivalries  and  good  relations  between 
Germany  and  its  western  neighbors.  Moreover,  it  is  a  long  step 
toward  a  real  federation  of  Europe — -a  development  which  is  essential 
if  the  western  European  countries  are  to  maintain  their  historic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

The  creation  of  a  single  market  of  over  160  million  consumers, 
sensibly  oriented  toward  stimulation  of  the  most  economic  patterns 
of  production,  should  raise  living  standards  and  should  expand  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  common  market  will 
necessarily  operate  to  that  effect.  Nonmember  countries  will,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  compared 
to  member  countries  and  their  overseas  territories.  There  will  be 
pressures  within  the  European  Common  Market  to  maintain,  if  not 
enhance,  the  position  of  its  domestic  producers.  This  will  affect 
other  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  under  which  nonmember  countries  are  placed  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  common  tariff  which  the  six  countries  erect. 

Under  the  GATT  the  common  market  countries  are  obligated  to 
negotiate  compensation  for  any  increases  in  rates  bound  in  their 
GATT  schedules.  Moreover,  they  have  an  obligation  to  keep  their 
common  tariff  at  a  level  no  higher  than  the  general  incidence  of  their 
existing  national  tariffs.  But  given  the  more  favorable  conditions 
which  producers  within  the  common  market  will  have,  as  compared 
with  producers  in  other  countries,  the  United  States  needs  to  do 
more  than  to  safeguard  its  existing  rights.  It  needs  to  negotiate 
with  the  common  market,  in  concert  with  other  contracting  parties 
to  the  GATT,  for  an  exchange  of  tariff  concessions  which  woidd 
bring  the  external  tariff  to  lower  levels  than  could  otherwise  be 
achieved.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  be  able  to  obtain  the  fullest  advantage  from  the 
development  of  the  common  market. 

The  founders  of  the  European  Common  Market  intend  that  it 
should  be  an  outward-looking  community.  They  have  expressly 
declared  their  willingness  to  work  with  other  countries  for  increased 
trade.  But  clearly  this  implies  a  willingness  to  bargain — not  an  offer 
to  give  away  favors.  The  United  States,  as  the  largest  single  market 
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in  the  world,  must  be  able  to  make  trading  offers  which  would  be 
attractive  to  the  European  Common  Market.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  European  Economic  Community,  as  an 
instrumentality  of  foreign  governments,  for  substantial  reductions  in 
tariffs  on  a  carefully  selective  basis.  Only  in  this  way  will  there  be 
sufficient  leverage  to  insure  a  healthy  and  competitive  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  Common  Market. 

We  expect  that  in  1962  the  6  European  countries  will  take  the 
first  step  toward  unification  of  the  Common  Market  external  duties. 
(See  accompanying  chart.)  It  is  important  that  during  this  forma¬ 
tive  period  there  should  be  sufficient  authority  in  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  to  permit  active  planning  for  the  necessary  negotiations. 
Between  the  present  time  and  1962  exhaustive  preparations  for  the 
complicated  and  detailed  negotiations  will  be  required.  We  need  to 
give  our  negotiators  authority  to  start,  carry  on,  and  finish  this 
monumental  task.  That  is  why  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  endorsed  by  your  committee. 

Both  are  essential.  The  Europeans  need  assurances  of  stable 
United  States  purpose  in  the  negotiations.  And  we  need  to  have 
bargaining  leverage — something  to  offer  them  in  return  for  concessions. 
We  must  accept  this  in  the  interest  of  American  producers  and 
investors.  Otherwise  exporters  of  some  important  products  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  exporting  to  the  new  European  mass 
market. 

Finally,  our  acceptance  of  this  role  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  no  one  of  which  is  strong  enough  to  bargain 
successfully  with  the  Common  Market.  A  forward-looking  trade 
program  by  the  United  States  will  affect  the  low-income  countries 
of  the  free  world  in  two  ways.  One,  it  will  provide  these  countries 
with  a  stable  and  expanding  market  in  the  United  States.  Two,  and 
equally  if  not  more  important,  through  the  momentum  we  alone  can 
give  to  the  holding  of  a  new  general  multilateral  tariff  negotiation 
with  the  Common  Market,  the  program  will  give  the  developing 
countries  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  the  six  and  so  expand  and 
stabilize  markets  in  industrial  Europe  for  their  products  as  they  move 
toward  higher  living  standards  for  their  people. 


FIVE  YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORITY 
AND  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  SCHEDULE 
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m.  SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

First  section — Short  title 

This  section  states  that  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958”. 

Section  2.  Renewal  of  authority 

This  section  extends  the  period  during  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  from  the  close  of  June  30, 
1958,  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963. 

Amendments  to  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  Amended 

Section  3  (a)  { 1 ).  Authority  to  increase  rates  { amending  sec.  350  (a) 
(2)  (A)) 

This  amendment,  by  changing  the  base  date  for  computing  per¬ 
missible  increases  in  duty  from  January  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1934, 
permits  the  President  to  increase  duties  more  than  the  present  law 
allows. 

Section  3  (a)  ( 2 ).  Agreements  to  which  1955  act  authority  applicable 
{amending  sec.  350  (a)  ( 2 )  (D)) 

The  reduction  authority  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  is  retained  just  as  that  act  retained  the  authority  under 
the  1945  legislation.  The  operation  of  this  authority  is  limited,  by 
this  amendment,  to  agreements  entered  into  before  July  1,  1958. 

Section  3  (a)  (3).  Valuation  for  ad  valorem  equivalents  {amending 
sec.  350  {a)  ( 2 )  {D)  {ii)) 

This  amendment  permits  the  use  of  the  valuation  provisions  added 
by  the  recent  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956  or  the  earlier 
valuation  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act,  whichever  are  applicable,  in 
determining  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  specific  duties. 

Section  3  {a)  { Jf) .  Reference  to  new  limits  on  reduction  authority  {amend¬ 
ing  sec.  350  {a)  { 2 )  by  adding  a  new  subpar.  { E )) 

This  amendment  adds  a  cross  reference  to  the  new  overall  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  President's  authority  to  reduce  duties  summarized  under 
section  3  (a)  (8)  below. 

Section  3  (a)  {5).  Effective  dates  of  proclamations  {amending  sec.  350 

(a)  (?)  (A)) 

Under  existing  law  the  President’s  authority  to  proclaim  the 
effective  date  of  duty  changes  is  subject  to  so-called  staging  provisions 
which  within  the  overall  duty  reduction  authority  further  limit  the 
amount  of  a  decrease  that  can  be  put  into  effect  at  one  time.  This 
amendment  adds  a  cross  reference  to  the  new  staging  provisions 
summarized  under  section  3  (a)  (8)  below. 

Section  3  {a)  { 6 ).  Rounding  out  {amending  sec.  350  {a)  { 3 )  { D )) 

This  amendment  makes  the  present  rounding  out  provisions  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  new  rate  reduction  authority. 
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Section  3  (a)  (7).  Renumbering  of  certain  paragraphs  ( amending  sec. 
350  (a)  (4)  and  ( 5 )) 

This  amendment  renumbers  existing  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
(5)  and  (6)  to  make  way  for  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  summarized  under 
section  3  (a)  (8)  below. 

Section  3  (a)  ( 8 ).  New  limits  on  reduction  authority  and  new  staging 
provisions  ( amending  sec.  350  (a)  by  adding  a  new  par.  (4)) 

A.  New  limits  on  reduction  authority  ( new  par.  (4)  (A)). — The 
President’s  authority  to  reduce  duties  in  carrying  out  trade  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  and  before  July  1,  1963, 
is  limited  by  this  amendment  to  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  July  1, 
1958,  by  25  percent  of  that  rate. 

(ii)  The  rate  which  is  2  percentage  points  ad  valorem  below 
the  July  1,  1958,  rate  (e.  g.,  if  the  July  1,  1958,  rate  were  7  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem,  it  could  be  reduced  to  5  percent  ad  valorem). 
This  could  not  be  used  to  achieve  a  transfer  to  the  free  list. 

(iii)  The  rate  which  is  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

Although  alternatives  (ii)  and  (iii)  are  stated  in  terms  of  ad  valorem 
rates,  they  would  also  apply  to  articles  subject  to  specific  rates,  and 
provisions  similar  to  those  now  existing  have  been  included  for  de¬ 
termining  their  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

B.  New  staging  provisions  ( new  par.  (J)  (B)  and  (CO). — The  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  reduction  which  may  be  put  into  effect  in  any  one 
stage  under  each  of  the  above  alternatives  is  as  follows: 

Under  (i) :  10  percent  of  the  July  1,  1958,  rate  except  that, 
where  that  rate  has  been  increased  after  July  1,  1958,  as  by  the 
termination  of  a  prior  trade  agreement,  the  maximum  amount 
shall  be  one-third  of  the  total  reduction  or  10  percent  of  the  July 
1,  1958,  rate,  whichever  is  greater. 

Under  (ii) :  1  percent  ad  valorem  except  that,  where  the  July 
1,  1958,  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  the  maximum 
amount  shall  be  one-third  of  the  total  reduction  or  1  percent  ad 
valorem,  whichever  is  greater. 

Under  (iii) :  One-third  of  the  total  reduction. 

In  no  case  may  there  be  more  than  5  stages,  nor  may  separate  stages 
be  less  than  a  year  apart,  nor  may  the  last  stage  be  later  than  4  years 
after  the  first  stage.  In  determining  when  the  4-year  period  expires, 
any  time  (after  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective)  during 
which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation 
of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  (such  as  escape  clause 
action)  is  to  be  excluded. 

Parts  of  the  15  percent  authority  under  the  1955  act  are  lost  if 
not  put  into  effect  by  specified  dates  before  July  1,  1958.  Under  the 
committee’s  bill,  however,  the  President  is  permitted  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement,  using  the  full  reduction  authorized  by  this  bill,  at 
any  time  during  the  5-year  period  of  this  negotiating  authority  and  to 
put  such  reduction  into  effect  either  during  or  after  that  period. 

Section  3  (b).  Authority  for  Cuban  negotiations  ( amending  sec.  350  (&)) 

This  amendment,  in  conformity  with  long-established  practice, 
makes  the  new  limits  of  authority  summarized  above  specifically 
applicable  to  products  of  Cuba,  a  country  accorded  preferential  rates. 
It  would  continue  the  present  limited  authorization  to  establish  for 
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Cuban  products  lower  rates  to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain 
existing  margins  of  preference.  Also,  under  the  amendment  the 
preferential  duty  arrangements  with  Cuba  need  not  be  embodied  in 
exclusive  agreements  made  with  Cuba  alone. 

Section  8  ( c ).  Definition  of  duties  “ existing  on”  specified  dates  { amending 
sec.  350  (c)  {2)  { A )) 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which  extends  the  present  definition 
of  the  phrases  "existing  on  January  1,  1945”  and  “existing  on  January 
1,  1955”  to  cover  similar  phrases  containing  the  dates  July  1,  1934 
(the  new  base  date  for  computing  duty  increases)  and  July  1,  1958 
(the  new  base  date  for  computing  certain  decreases) . 

Section  8  { d ).  Annual  reports  by  the  President  on  trade  agreements 
program  ( amending  sec.  850  {e)) 

This  amendment  adds  to  the  specific  enumeration  of  matters  to  be 
included  in  the  President’s  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  trade 
agreements  program  the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of 
I  foreign  trade  restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions) 
against  United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures 
available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Section  8  { e ).  Information  and  advice  from  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  {amending  sec.  850  by  adding  new  subsec.  (/)) 

This  amendment  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  during  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor. 

Amendments  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 

as  Amended 

Section  J  (a).  Extension  of  time  for  peril-point  investigations  {amending 
sec.  3  (a)) 

This  amendment  extends  the  period  for  the  conduct  of  peril-point 
investigations  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  from  120  days  to 
6  months. 

|  Section  If.  {b).  Escape-clause  investigation  if  Injury  found  in  peril-point 
investigation  {amending  sec.  3  (&)) 

This  amendment  adds  a  new  requirement  for  the  prompt  initiation 
of  an  escape-clause  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  peril-point  investigation,  it  finds  with  respect  to  any 
article  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been  granted  that  an  increase 
in  duty  or  additional  import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious 
injury. 

Section  5  {a).  Applications  by  employees  for  escape-clause  investigation 
{amending  sec.  7  (a)) 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  term  “any  interested 
party”  includes  any  organization  or  group  of  employees. 
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Section  5  (b).  Decrease  of  time  for  escape-clause  investigation  ( amending 
sec.  7  ( a )) 

This  amendment  reduces  the  period  for  the  conduct  of  escape-clause 
investigations  by  the  Tariff  Commission  from  9  months  after  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  investigation  is  made  to  6  months  after  the  application  is 
made.  Provision  is  made  that  this  amendment  shall  apply  only  to 
applications  made  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section  5  (c).  Authority  to  impose  duties  on  free-list  articles  under  escape 
clause  ( amending  sec.  7  by  adding  new  sec.  7  (/)) 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  President,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to 
transfer  of  an  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists,  to  impose, 
in  an  escape-clause  action  only,  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem  on  any  article  otherwise  free  of  duty. 

Section  6.  Taking  effect  of  escape-clause  actions  found  and  reported  by 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious 
injury  ( amending  sec.  7  ( c )) 

This  amendment  provides  that  action  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the 
first  sentence  of  sec.  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  or  in  a  new  par.  (3)  added  to  such  section  by  the  bill,  as  the 
case  may  be) — 

(1)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

(2)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
approve  the  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary. 

The  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution  must  occur  within  the  60- 
day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  his 
report  (required  by  sec.  7  (c)  of  existing  law)  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  stating  why  he 
has  not  taken  the  action  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  be  necessary.  In  computing  the  60-day  period,  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  nmre  than 
3  days  to  a  day  certain,  or  because  of  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die,  are  to  be  excluded. 

Under  the  new  paragraph  (3)  added  by  the  bill  to  section  7  (c)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  if  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  as  provided  in  the 
bill,  the  President  is  required  (within  15  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
adjustments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as 
were  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

Section  7.  Buies  of  Senate  and  House  with  respect  to  certain  concurrent 
resolutions  under  section  6 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  a  set  of  rules  for  the  consideration  of 
concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
6  of  the  bill.  The  rules  have  the  underlying  purpose  of  permitting 
those  in  favor  of  such  a  resolution  to  get  a  vote  on  the  merits  within 
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the  60-day  period  without  their  will  being  frustrated  by  parliamentary 
technicalities  or  filibusters. 

Subsection  (a)  expressly  provides  that  these  rules  set  forth  in  the 
bill  are  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  power  of  each  House  to  make  its 
own  rules,  that  they  apply  only  to  concurrent  resolutions  which  follow 
the  precise  form  pro\ided  in  subsection  (b),  that  these  rules  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House  and  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  such  other  rules  are  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  stated  in  the  bill.  Further,  the  subsection  expressly  recognizes 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  at  any  time  to  change  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  definition  of  “resolution”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  rules.  Since  the  rules  have  as  one  of  their  objectives  the 
elimination  of  the  necessity  for  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
and,  as  another,  the  elimination  of  debate  upon  amendments,  the 
exact  form  of  the  resolution  to  which  such  rules  apply  is  set  forth. 
The  resolution  can  specify  only  one  investigation.  By  its  terms  it 
relates  to  all  the  action  found  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
not  to  parts  of  it.  A  resolution  departing  from  this  form  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  such  rules,  but  if  adopted  within  the  60-day  period 
is  just  as  effective  under  section  6  of  the  bill  as  one  which  follows  the 
form. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  reference  of  the  resolution  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  or  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  procedure  for  discharge  of  the  committee. 
If  the  committee  fails  to  report  a  resolution  within  10  days  after 
introduction  (or  receipt  from  the  other  House)  a  motion  may  be 
made  to  discharge  the  committee.  The  motion  may  relate  to  any 
resolution  in  the  committee  if  the  10-day  period  has  expired  on  one 
which  is  in  the  committee. 

Such  a  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  highly  privileged.  Debate  on  the  motion  to  discharge  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided.  The  motion  cannot  be 
amended,  and  no  motion  to  reconsider  will  lie.  If  the  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  is  agreed  to,  or  disagreed  to,  it  cannot  be  renewed  nor  may  a 
motion  be  made  to  discharge  the  committee  from  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  relating  to  the  same  investigation  which  is  in  the 
committee.  Failure  of  the  motion  to  discharge  does  not  prohibit  the 
committee  from  reporting  a  resolution  thereafter  and  has  no  effect  on 
the  status  of  a  resolution  not  following  the  prescribed  form. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  If 
the  committee  has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  consideration  of 
a  resolution  relating  to  an  investigation,  it  is  in  order,  at  any  time,  for 
any  member  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
That  motion  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  even  if  a  previous  similar 
motion  has  been  lost.  The  motion  to  consider  is  highly  privileged,  is 
not  debatable,  and  may  not  be  amended,  and  no  motion  to  reconsider 
will  lie.  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours, 
equally  divided.  A  motion  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable,  and  a 
motion  to  extend  debate  will  not  lie.  No  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
or  motion  to  recommit  it,  is  in  order  and  no  motion  to  reconsider  the 
resolution  will  lie. 
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Subsection  (f)  provides  for  decision  without  debate  on  all  motions 
to  postpone  with  respect  to  a  resolution  and  on  motions  to  proceed  to 
other  business.  It  also  provides  that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Chair  under  these  rules  and  the  other  rules  of  the  body  shall,  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  such  resolutions,  be  decided  without  debate. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  case  where  a  resolution  is  received 
from  the  other  House.  Thus,  assume  the  case  where  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  House  a  resolution  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  Senate 
resolution  relating  to  the  same  investigation:  If  no  Senate  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  committee,  only  the  House  resolution  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge.  If  a  Senate  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  committee,  any  Senate  resolution  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge,  or  may  be  reported,  just  as  if  no 
House  resolution  had  been  received.  On  any  vote  on  final  passage, 
however,  the  House  resolution  is  substituted  for  the  Senate  resolution. 

Amendments  to  Section  2  of  the  Act  Entitled  “An  Act  To 
Extend  the  Authority  of  the  President  To  Enter  Into  Trade 
Agreements  Under  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
Amended”,  Approved  July  1,  1954,  as  Amended 

Section  8  ( a ) .  Investigations,  reports,  and  action  to  prevent  threat  of  im¬ 
pairment  to  national  security  ( amending  sec.  2) 

This  amendment  contains  several  modifications  of,  and  additions 
to,  the  existing  provisions  relating  to  national  security  contained  in 
trade  agreements  legislation. 

The  provision  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements 
(sec.  2  (a)  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1954)  is  modified  to  provide  that  no 
action  shall  be  taken  to  decrease  the  duty  on  an  article  if  the  President 
finds  such  reduction  would  threaten  to  impair  national  security 
(existing  law  states  that  such  action  may  not  be  taken  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  requirements). 

A  number  of  modifications  are  made  of  the  provisions,  enacted  in 
1955,  which  provided  that  the  President  take  action  to  prevent 
imports  from  impairing  the  national  security  following  advice  to  him 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  the  Director 
has  reason  to  believe  that  national  security  is  threatened  by  imports. 
One  of  the  modifications  is  to  specify  that  the  Director  shall  institute 
an  investigation  upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
Agency,  upon  the  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own 
motion.  It  is  specified  that,  in  such  an  investigation,  he  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  from  appropriate  departments  and  agencies. 
If  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  article  is 
being  imported  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the 
President.  If  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
imports  so  that  they  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
The  new  provision  eliminates  the  requirement  in  existing  law  that 
the  President  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  following  the  advice 
to  him  from  the  Director.  A  report  shall  be  made  on  the  disposition 
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of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  for  an  investigation,  and  the 
Director  shall  promulgate  procedural  regulations. 

The  amended  provision  specifies  certain  matters,  without  excluding 
others,  to  which  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  give  considera¬ 
tion  under  this  section,  including  domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic 
industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated  availa¬ 
bilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and  services, 
and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  national  security  requirements. 

The  amendment  also  calls  for  a  report  by  the  Director  on  or  before 
February  1,  1959,  regarding  the  administration  of  section  2.  In  pre¬ 
paring  such  report  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  character  of  emergencies 
which  might  give  rise  to  such  requirements,  the  manner  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged, 
the  alternative  means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  amendment  to  section  2  will  not 
affect  any  action  or  determinations  under  the  section  made  before 
enactment  of  the  amendment. 

Amendments  to  Provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
Amended,  Other  Than  Section  350 

Section  9  (a)  and  ( b ).  Extension  of  subpena  powers  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  ( amending  sec.  333 ) 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  obtain  information  by  subpena 
and  related  powers  shall  apply  to  any  investigation  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  by  law,  and  to  expand  such  powers  to  include  the 
obtaining  of  information  in  writing.  This  will  assist  the  Commission 
in  obtaining  replies  to  questionnaires  in  escape-clause  and  other 
investigations. 

Section  9  (c).  Authority  of  Tariff  Commission  to  adopt  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  ( amending  secs.  336  and  337  and  adding  new 
sec.  335) 

This  amendment  deletes  from  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
relating  to  cost-of-production  investigations  (sec.  336)  and  unfair 
competition  investigations  (sec.  337)  specific  provisions  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  rules  in  such  investigations.  It  adds  to  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  a  new  section  (sec.  335)  authorizing  the  Commission  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  as  j.t  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 

Section  10.  Enactment  not  approval  or  disapproval  of  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  executive  agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 
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IV.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 
*  *****  * 
Part  II— United  States  Tariff  Commission 
******* 

SEC.  333.  TESTIMONY  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPERS. 

(a)  Authority  to  Obtain  Information. — For  the  purposes  of  car¬ 
rying  [Part  II  of  this  title  into  effect]  out  its  functions  and  duties  in 
connection  with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission  or 
its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  under  investigation,  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  production, 
importation,  or  distribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  [and 
shall  have  power  to]  (2)  may  summon  witnesses,  take  testimony, 
and  administer  oaths,  [and  to]  (8)  may  require  any  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers 
relating  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  niay 
require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to 
furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession  pertaining  to  such  investi¬ 
gation.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may  sign  subpoenas,  and 
members  and  agents  of  the  commission,  when  authorized  by  the 
commission,  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit¬ 
nesses,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evidence. 

******* 

(d)  Depositions. — The  Commission  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  pending  [under 
Part  II  of  this  title]  before  the  commission  at  any  stage  of  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  investigation.  Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any 
person  designated  by  the  commission  and  having  power  to  administer 
oaths.  Such  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person 
taking  the  deposition,  or  under  his  direction,  and  shall  then  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  deponent.  Any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association,  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  depose  and  to 
produce  documentary  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and  produce  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  commission,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable  procedures 
and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and  duties. 
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SEC.  336.  EQUALIZATION  OF  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

(a)  Change  of  Classification  or  Duties. — In  order  to  put  into 
force  and  effect  the  policy  of  Congress  by  this  Act  intended,  the  com¬ 
mission  (1)  upon  request  of  the  President  or  (2)  upon  resolution  of 
either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  (3)  upon  its  own  motion,  or  (4) 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  there  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  therefor  upon  application  of  any  interested  party,  shall  investi¬ 
gate  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domestic  article 
and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign  article.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  the  commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  in¬ 
terested  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
heatings.  [The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  execute  its 
functions  under  this  section.]  The  commission  shall  report  to  tho 
President  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  its  findings  with  respect 
to  such  differences  in  costs  of  production.  If  the  commission  finds  it 
shown  by  the  investigation  that  the  duties  expressly  fixed  by  statute  do 
not  equalize  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  the  domestic 
article  and  the  like  or  similar  foreign  article  when  produced  in  the 
principal  competing  country,  the  commission  shall  specify  in  its  report 
such  increases  or  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  expressly  fixed  by  statute 
(including  any  necessary  change  in  classification)  as  it  finds  shown 
by  the  investigation  to  be  necessary  to  equalize  such  differences.  In 
no  case  shall  the  total  increase  or  decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  rates  expressly  fixed  by  statute. 

******* 

SEC.  337.  UNFAIR  PRACTICES  IN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

******* 

(c)  Hearings  and  Review. — The  commission  shall  make  such 
investigation  [under  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may 
promulgate]  and  give  such  notice  and  afford  such  hearing,  and  when 
deemed  proper  by  the  commission  such  rehearing,  with  opportunity 
to  offer  evidence,  oral  or  written,  as  it  may  deem  sufficient  for  a  full 
presentation  of  the  facts  involved  in  such  investigation.  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  every  such  investigation  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a 
transcript  thereof  with  the  findings  and  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  and  findings  in 
the  case,  and  in  any  case  where  the  findings  in  such  investigation 
show  a  violation  of  this  section,  a  copy  of  the  findings  shall  be  promptly 
mailed  or  delivered  to  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles. 
Such  findings,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  except 
that  a  rehearing  may  be  granted  by  the  commission  and  except  that, 
within  such  time  after  said  findings  are  made  and  in  such  manner  as 
appeals  may  be  taken  from  decisions  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  findings  upon  a  question 
or  questions  of  law  only  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  by  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles.  If  it 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  that  further  evidence 
should  be  taken,  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceedings  before  the  commission, 
said  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
commission  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
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to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  commission  may  modify  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  or  make  new  findings  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence,  which,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  facts  except  that  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  as  aforesaid  upon  a  question  or  questions  of  law  only. 
The  judgment  of  said  court  shall  be  final. 

******* 

Part  III — Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade 

Sec.  350.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  various  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  oi  various  branches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to 
those  branches  of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable 
of  developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burden¬ 
ing  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter 
specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

(A)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof:  Provided,  That  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(B)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign 
trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into 
hereunder. 

(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made — 

(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  [January  1,  1945]  July  1,  1934-. 

(B)  Transferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists. 

(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  or  with  respect  to 
which  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1954,  decreasing  by  more  than 
50  per  centum  any  rate  of  dut}r  existing  on  January  1,  1945. 

(D)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph)  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following 
rates: 

(i)  The  rate  15  per  centum  below  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955. 
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(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  above  50  per  centum  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  more  than  50  per  centum),  the 
rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  50  per  centum).  In  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equiva¬ 
lent  of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  President  to  have 
been  above  50  per  centum  during  a  period  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  a  representative  period,  the  rate  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or  the  rate  (or  a  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  would  have  been  50  per  centum  during  such 
period.  The  standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section  402 
[of  this  Act  (as  in  effect]  or  402a  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  article  concerned,  during  the  representative 
period)  shall  be  utilized  by  the  President,  to  the  maximum 
extent  he  finds  such  utilization  practicable,  in  making  the 
determinations  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  [paragraph,]  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  ( B )  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  any  procla¬ 
mation  of  suspension  under  paragraph  [(4)  j  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the 
proclamation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
(D)  of  this  subsection  applies — 

(i)  if  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955,  the  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effec¬ 
tive  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing 
on  January  1,  1955; 

(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one  time;  and 

(iii)  no  part  of  the  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become 
initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year. 

(C)  No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (i)  of  this  subsection  applies  shall  become 
initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1955.  If  any  part  of  such  decrease  has  become  effec¬ 
tive,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  any  time  thereafter  dur¬ 
ing  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in 
determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires. 

(D)  If  (in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955)  the  President  deter- 
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mines  that  such  action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the  amount 
of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  any  limita¬ 
tion  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  by  not  more 
than  whichever  of  the  following  is  lesser: 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(ii)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  the  case  of  a  specific  rate  (or  of  a  combination  of  rates  which 
includes  a  specific  rate),  the  one-half  of  1  per  centum  specified  in 
clause  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad 
valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
(ii)  of  this  subsection. 

(. 4 )  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B )  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any 
rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

( i )  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1958,  by  25  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the  rate  2  per 
centum  ad  valorem  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

(in)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates 
including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates),  however 
stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (in)  of  this  subparagraph  and  of  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  such  rate 
or  rates,  during  a  representative  period  (whether  or  not  such  period  in¬ 
cludes  July  1,  1958)  ,  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  five  annual  stages  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1 0  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed  such  10  per  centum  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since 
July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or  one-third,  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(Hi)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (Hi)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
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initially  effective  in  not  more  than  five  annual  stages,  o,nd  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shal1  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement. 

((7)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  (i)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become 
effective,  then  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease 
is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  there¬ 
under  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  four-year  period  expires. 

[(4)]  (5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1362),  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  apply  to 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided,  That  the  President 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  its  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other 
acts  (including  the  operations  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which 
in  his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

[(5)3  (6)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  proclamation  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  appli¬ 
cation,  with  respect  to  rates  of  duty  established  under  this  section 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  countries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or  to 
preclude  giving  effect  to  an  [exclusive]  agreement  with  Cuba  con¬ 
cluded  under  this  section,  modifying  the  existing  preferential  customs 
treatment  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Cuba.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  product  of  Cuba  (including  products  preferentially  free 
of  duty)  of  a  rate  of  duty  not  higher  than  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
like  products  of  other  foreign  countries  (except  the  Philippines), 
whether  or  not  the  application  of  such  rate  involves  any  preferential 
customs  treatment.  No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of  Cuba  shall  be 
decreased— 

(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  by  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  products  of  Cuba. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  below  the  appli¬ 
cable  alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  (J) 
{A)  (subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  and  (J)  (B)  and  (C)),  each  such  alternative  to 
be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  relating  to  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  products  of  Cuba.  With  respect  to  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Cuba,  the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)or  (J) 
(A)  (in)  may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such  products 
are  entitled. 
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(c)  (1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “duties  and  other  import 
restrictions”  includes  (A)  rate  and  form  of  import  duties  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  articles,  and  (B)  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges,  and  exac¬ 
tions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  imports. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  terms  [“existing 
on  January  1,  1945”  and  “existing  on  January  1,  1955”]  “ existing 
on  July  1,  1984”,  “existing  on  January  1,  1945”,  “existing  on 
January  1 ,  1955”,  and  “existing  on  July  1,  1958”  refer  to  rates 
of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  the  date 
specified,  except  rates  in  effect  by  reason  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1362). 

(B)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of  any  date, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conclusion 
of,  or  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  means 
existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(d)  (1)  When  any  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  or  decreased  for 
the  duration  of  war  or  an  emergency,  by  agreement  or  otherwise, 
any  further  increase  or  decrease  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  post-war  or  post-emergency  rate  carried  in  such  agreement  or 
otherwise. 

(2)  Where  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  the  United  States  has 
reserved  the  unqualified  right  to  withdraw  or  modify,  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  war  or  an  emergency,  a  rate  on  a  specific  commodity,  the 
rate  on  such  commodity  to  be  considered  as  “existing  on  January  1, 
1945”  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  the  rate  which  would  have 
existed  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  entered  into. 

(3)  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  the  proclama¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  which  has  been  terminated  in  whole  by  the 
President  prior  to  the  date  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

(e)  (1)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  including 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifications  made  in  duties 
and  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions 
obtained,  modifications  of  existing  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
(including  the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  of 
action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  ( including 
discriminatory  restrictions)  against  United  States  exports,  remaining 
restrictions ,  and  the  measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  section,  and  other  information  relating  to  that 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 

(2)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade 
agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  President 
under  the  authority  of  this  section.  The  Tariff  Commission,  at  least 
once  a  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade-agreements  pi’Ogram. 
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(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  o  f  the  Congress  that  the  President , 
during  the  course  oj  negotiating  any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this 
section,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement 
from  representatives  oj  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Before  entering  into  negotiations  concerning  any  pro¬ 
posed  foreign  trade  agreement  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  the  President  shall  furnish  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission”) 
with  a  list  of  all  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions,  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment.  Upon  receipt  of  such  list  the 
Commission  shall  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  President 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  article  as  to 
(1)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification,  imposition,  or  continuance 
may  be  extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  section  350 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles:  and  (2)  if  increases  in 
duties  or  additional  import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles  the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import  restric¬ 
tions  required.  Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  the 
President  not  later  than  [120  days]  six  months  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list  by  the  Commission.  No  such  foreign  trade  agreement  shall 
be  entered  into  until  the  Commission  has  made  its  report  to  the 
President  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  [120-day]  six-month  period. 

(b)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  pursuant  to  this  section  the 
Commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  interested 
to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 
If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with 
respect  to  any  article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  restriction  is  required 
to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 
******* 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  application 
of  any  interested  party  ( including  any  organization  or  group  of  em¬ 
ployees),  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make 
an  investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than  [nine]  six 
months  after  the  application  is  made  to  determine  whether  any  prod¬ 
uct  upon  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  under  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs 
treatment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to 
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cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation,  whenever  it  finds  evidence 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  or  whenever  so  directed 
by  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation 
and  hearings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  the  concession,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  | 
the  establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission 
shall  immediately  make  public  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  including  any  dissenting  or  separate  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  the  foregoing  procedure  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  excluding  other  factors,  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  downward  trend  of  production,  employment,  prices, 
profits,  or  wages  in  the  domestic  industry  concerned,  or  a  decline  in  : 
sales,  an  increase  in  imports,  either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic 
production,  a  higher  or  growing  inventory,  or  a  decline  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  producers.  In¬ 
creased  imports,  either  actual  or  relative,  shall  be  considered  as  the 
cause  or  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  when  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  increased  imports  have  contributed  substantially  towards  caus¬ 
ing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

(c)  (1 )  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  and  hearings,  the  President  may  make  such  adjustments  in  I 
the  rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry.  If  the  President  does  not  take  such  action  within  sixty 
days  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  or  modifications, 
or  imposed  such  quotas. 

(3)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary 
shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  or  in 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be) — 

(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

(B)  is  disapproved  by  the  President,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  committees),  by  the 
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yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  approve  the  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to 
be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( B ) ,  in  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 2 )  (B) 
occurs,  the  President  shall  ( within  15  days  after  the  adoption  of  such 
resolution)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjustments , 
impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  were  found  and 
reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

(d)  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  no  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  a  recommendation  to  the  President  that  a  concession 
should  be  withdrawn  or  modified  or  a  quota  established,  it  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  stating  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  “domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products”  and  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or  subdivision 
of  the  producing  organizations  manufacturing,  assembling,  processing, 
extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities.  In  applying  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practicable)  dis¬ 
tinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the  producing  organizations 
involving  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles  referred 
to  in  such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such  organizations  involving 
other  products  or  articles. 

if)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  President  may, 
notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article 
not  otherwise  subject  to  duty. 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  1,  1954  (19  U.  S.  C.,  SEC. 

1352a) 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  such  section  350 
to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such 
reduction  would  threaten  domestic  production  needed  for  projected 
national  defense  requirements. 

[(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  section, 
whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
so  advise  the  President,  and  if  the  President  agrees  that  there  is  reason 
for  such  belief,  the  President  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation 
to  be  made  to  determine  the  facts.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  report  to  him  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  in  connection  therewith,  the  President  finds  that  the  article  is 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  to  a  level  that  will  not 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.] 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  850  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1980,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  to  decrease  the 
duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security. 

( b )  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  “Director”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice  from  other 
appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the 
national  security  of  imports  of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
request,  application,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the 
President,  and,  if  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of 
such  article  so  that  such  imports  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  do¬ 
mestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense,  the  requirements 
of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and  services,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character, 
and  use  as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  security  requirements. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of  each 
request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b).  The  Director  shall 
publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  subsection  (b). 

(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other  appropriate 
Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall 
by  February  1, 1959,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  section.  In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made 
of  the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the  character  of 
emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  requirements ,  the  manner  in  which 
the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  satisf  y  such  requirements  can  be  judged, 
the  alternative  means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 

FRANK  IKARD 


In  1955,  Congress  adopted  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1955 — the  so-called  national  defense  amendment — in 
lieu  of  proposals  dealing  with  specific  commodities;  namely,  petro¬ 
leum,  fluorspar,  lead,  and  zinc.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
national  security  amendment,  Congress  had  before  it  a  report  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy,  Supplies,  and  Resources 
Policy.  This  report  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  strong  domestic 
petroleum  industry  and  this  Committee  declared  that  exceptions  from 
the  trade  program  should  be  taken  to  protect  industries  essential  to 
the  national  security.  Congress  fully  intended  that  the  Cabinet  Fuels 
Committee  report  serve  as  a  basis  for  implementing  the  national  de¬ 
fense  amendment.  With  respect  to  oil  imports,  the  report  of  the  PresL 
dent’s  Advisory  Committee  states : 

An  expanding  domestic  oil  industry,  plus  a  healthy  oil  in¬ 
dustry  in  friendly  countries  which  help  to  supply  the  United 
States  market,  constitute  basically  important  elements  in  the 
kind  of  industrial  strength  which  contributes  most  to  a  strong 
national  defense.  Other  energy  industries,  especially  coal, 
must  also  maintain  a  level  of  operation  which  will  make 
possible  rapid  expansion  in  output  should  that  become  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  complex  picture  both  domestic  production  and 
imports  have  important  parts  to  play;  neither  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  other. 

Since  World  War  II  importation  of  crude  oil  and  residual 
fuel  oil  into  the  United  States  has  increased  substantially, 
with  the  result  that  today  these  oils  supply  a  significant  part 
of  the  United  States  market  for  fuels. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  the  imports  of  crude  and 
residual  oils  should  exceed  significantly  the  respective  propor¬ 
tions  that  these  imports  of  oils  bore  to  the  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  in  1954,  the  domestic  fuels  situation  could 
be  so  impaired  as  to  endanger  the  orderly  industrial  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  supplies  and  reserves 
that  are  necessary  to  the  national  defense.  There  would  be  an 
inadequate  incentive  for  exploration  and  the  discovery  of 
new  sources  of  supply. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  concludes  that  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  imports  should  be  kept  in  the 
balance  recommended  above.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
be  done  by  voluntary,  individual  action  of  those  who  are  im¬ 
porting  or  those  who  become  importers  of  crude  or  residual 
oil.  The  committee  believes  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
and  will  be  made  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  governmental 
intervention. 
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The  committee  recommends,  however,  that  if  in  the  future 
the  imports  of  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oils  exceed  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  respective  proportions  that  such  imported  oils  bore 
to  domestic  production  of  cnide  oil  in  1954,  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  committee  recommends  further  that  the  desirable  pro¬ 
portionate  relationships  between  imports  and  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  and  changing  economic  and  national-defense 
requirements. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  and  recommendations,  the 
committee  has  taken  into  consideration  the  importance  to  the 
economies  of  friendly  countries  of  their  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  importance  to  the  United  States 
of  the  accessibility  of  foreign  oil  supplies  both  in  peace  and 
war. 


The  record  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  national  defense  amendment 
was  intended  to  provide  an  effective  and  workable  means  for  solving 
the  threats  of  excessive  imports  to  essential  domestic  industries.  For 
example,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  stated  in  its  report — Report 
No.  232, 84th  Congress,  1st  session : 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  amendment  will  provide 
a  means  for  assistance  to  the  various  national  defense  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  been  affected  by  the  individual  amendments 
presented. 

The  Fuels  Committee  report,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  extensive  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  1955  Trade 
Agreements  Act  leave  no  doubt  that  Congress  intended  that  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  amendment  be  used  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive  petroleum  imports.  Further,  this  same  record  leaves  no  doubt 
that  C  ongvess  intended  that  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod - 
nets  be  held  to  the  respective  proportions  that  such  imported  oils  bore 
to  domestic  production  of  crude  oil  in  1954. 

.  The  domestic  petroleum  industry  in  the  light  of  the  record  surround¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  the  national  defense  amendment  set  about  to 
place  before  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  the  facts  and  figures 
which  proved  conclusively  that  our  national  security  was  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  excessive  oil  imports.  Some  2  years  later,  during  which  time 
°d  imports  had  risen  steadily,  the  President  agreed  with  the  findings 
of  his  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports,  which 
Committee  concluded : 


If  we  are  to  have  enough  oil  to  meet  our  national  security 
needs,  there  must  be  a  limitation  on  imports  that  will  insure  a 
proper  balance  between  imports  and  domestic  production. 

The  Committee  report  also  states : 

Unless  a  reasonable  limitation  of  petroleum  imports  is 
brought  about,  your  committee  believes  that : 

(a)  Oil  imports  will  flow  into  this  country  in  evermounting 
quantities,  entirely  disproportionate  to  the'quantities  needed 
to  supplement  domestic  supply. 
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( b )  There  will  be  a  resultant  discouragement  of,  and  de¬ 
crease  in,  domestic  production. 

( c )  There  will  be  a  marked  decline  in  domestic  exploration 
and  development. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency,  this  Nation  will 
find  itself  years  away  from  attaining  the  level  of  petroleum 
production  necessary  to  meet  our  national  security  needs. 

Following  his  approval  of  the  special  committee  report,  President 
Eisenhower  set  into  motion  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  volun¬ 
tary  oil  import  program.  Under  this  program,  importing  companies 
were  asked  to  voluntarily  reduce  their  imports  of  crude  petroleum. 
The  program  does  not  cover  imports  of  petroleum  products. 

Adoption  of  the  defense  amendment  (sec.  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955)  carried  with  it  assurances  from  the  executive 
department  that  all  imports  would  be  held  to  the  1954  ratio,  in  line 
with  the  President’s  Fuels  Committee  recommendations.  Despite 
these  assurances,  oil  imports,  both  crude  and  products,  have  increased 
continuously  in  relation  to  domestic  production  since  1954,  at  which 
time  such  imports  amounted  to  16.6  percent  of  domestic  production 
(see  table  below). 


United  States  ‘petroleum  imports,  crude  oil  production,  and  relationship  of  imports 

to  production,  1986-57 


[Imports  and  production  in  thousands  of  barrels  per  day] 


Petroleum  imports 

Crude  oil 

Ratio  of 
total 

Crude  oil 

Residual 
fuel  oil 

Other 

products 

Total 

production 

imports  to 
production 

Prewar  average:  1936-41 . 

89 

66 

16 

171 

3, 474 

Percent 

4.9 

War  average:  1942-45 . .. 

99 

78 

32 

209 

4, 301 

4.9 

Postwar — 

1946.... . . . 

236 

122 

19 

377 

4,  751 

7.9 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

267 

149 

21 

437 

5, 088 

8.6 

1948 . . . . 

353 

146 

•15 

514 

5, 520 

9.3 

1949 _ 

421 

206 

18 

645 

5,047 

12.8 

1950 _ _ 

487 

329 

34 

850 

5,407 

15.7 

1951 _ _ - 

491 

326 

27 

844 

6, 158 

13.7 

1952 _ _ 

573 

351 

28 

952 

6,  256 

16.2 

1953 _ _ _ 

648 

360 

26 

1,034 

6, 458 

16.0 

1954 _ 

656 

354 

42 

1,052 

6,342 

16.6 

1955 _ _ 

782 

417 

49 

1,248 

6,  807 

18.3 

1956 . . . . . 

934 

445 

57 

1, 430 

7,151 

20.1 

1957 _ 

1,022 

475 

73 

1,570 

7,169 

21.9 

1st  half  (estimated)  1958 . 

940 

490 

85 

1,515 

6,500 

23.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Since  adoption  of  the  national  defense  amendment,  the  excess  of 
petroleum  imports  over  the  1954  ratio  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1955,  118,000  barrels  daily;  in  1956,  249,000  barrels  daily;  in 
1957,  354,000  barrels  daily;  and  estimated  first  half  of  1958,  435,000 
barrels  daily. 

Crude-oil  imports :  The  voluntary  program,  applied  to  crude  oil 
only,  has  been  effective  in  reducing  crude-oil  imports  below  the  levels 
attained  in  July  1957,  but  crude-oil  imports  continue  to  exceed  the 
1954  ratio.  In  1955  crude-oil  imports  exceeded  the  1954  ratio  by  81,000 
barrels  daily;  in  1956  by  197,000  barrels  daily;  in  1957  by  284,000  bar¬ 
rels  daily,  and  estimated  first  half  of  1958,  270,000  barrels  daily. 

25838—58 - 4 
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The  present  voluntary  program  permits  crude-oil  imports  of  933,000 
barrels  daily,  whereas  the  1954  ratio  as  applied  to  indicated  average 
production  for  the  first  6  months  of  1958  would  permit  only  670,000 
barrels  daily  (see  above). 

Product  imports  have  not  been  brought  under  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  although  they  continue  to  exceed  the  1954  ratio.  In  1954  product 
imports  amounted  to  6.3  percent  of  domestic  production  whereas  the 
current  rate  is  8.8  percent  The  excess  over  the  1954  ratio  has  been  as 
follows:  In  1955,  37,000  barrels  daily;  in  1956,  52,000  barrels  daily;  in 
1957,  96,000  barrels  daily;  and  estimated  first  half  of  1958,  165,000 
barrels  daily. 

Decline  in  drilling :  In  the  first  4  months  of  1958  domestic  producers 
completed  15,220  wells.  In  the  same  period  of  1957  completions  to¬ 
taled  17,160,  and  in  1956  total  completions  were  18,656.  This  trend 
indicates  that  total  well  completions  during  this  year  will  be  about 
48,000,  representing  a  decline  of  almost  6,000  wells  below  the  1957 
drilling  rate  and  more  than  10,000  below  the  1956  peak  rate  of  58,200 
wells. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that,  even  under  the  voluntary  program, 
petroleum  imports  have  increased  to  a  point  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
effective  and  workable  solution,  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  will 
further  deteriorate  and  bring  the  United  States  to  a  second-rate  oil- 
producing  nation.  Although  imports  for  a  1-week  period  cannot  be 
used  as  a  true  barometer,  it  must  be  noted  that  total  imports 
of  petroleum  for  the  week  of  February  14,  1958,  under  the  voluntary 
program  averaged  1,897,500  barrels  daily — the  highest  week  in  history. 

Two  major  weaknesses  are  inherent  in  the  voluntary  oil  import 
program : 

1.  It  does  not  cover  petroleum  products — a  major  loophole. 

2.  Its  effectiveness  is  based  upon  compliance  by  parties  in 
interest,  i.  e.,  the  importing  companies,  and  not  the  law. 

The  President’s  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Im¬ 
ports  warned  in  its  report : 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
circumvent  this  plan  [voluntary  program]  by  companies 
entering  into  certain  types  of  arrangements  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  distilled  products. 

Congress  should  insist  that  any  oil-import  program  cover  each  barrel 
of  petroleum  which  is  supplanting  a  barrel  of  petroleum  produced 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  the  attention  of  Congress  has 
been  brought  to  a  situation  which  could  become  more  serious  and 
could  amount  to  a  major  circumvention  of  the  voluntary  program — 
imports  of  increasing  amounts  of  petroleum  products.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  respect  to  imports  of  unfinished  oil  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  not  within  the  program.  Attached  is  a  news  report,  dated 
May  12,  which  bears  out  this  possibility. 

The  committee’s  action  in  adopting  a  revised  national-defense 
amendment  would  appear  to  add  little  to  the  present  law.  To  be 
really  effective  in  meeting  the  problem,  Congress  should  take  action 
to  assure  that  petroleum  imports  be  reduced  to,  or  below,  their  1954 
ratio  and  that  the  executive  department  be  directed  to  implement 
this  standard  on  a  mandatory  basis. 
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No  better  evidence  is  necessary  to  clearly  show  the  need  for  affirma¬ 
tive  congressional  action,  than  that  contained  in  the  report  by  the 
President’s  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports, 
made  up  of  six  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet. 

This  report  follows : 

Petroleum  Imports 

I.  BACKGROUND 

The  problem  of  oil  imports,  and  their  effect  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  petroleum  industry,  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
that  caused  President  Eisenhower  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  in 
July  1954.  The  President  directed  the  Committee  to  study 
and  evaluate  all  factors  pertaining  to  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  energy  supplies  and  resources  in  the  United  States, 
“with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  national  defense,  provid¬ 
ing  orderly  industrial  growth,  and  assuring  supplies  for  our 
expanding  national  economy  and  for  any  future  emergency.” 

On  February  26, 1955,  the  White  House  released  a  report  on 
energy  supplies  and  resources  policy  in  which  the  Cabinet 
Committee  concluded  that  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
imports  of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  be  kept  in  balance 
with  the  domestic  production  of  crude  oil  at  the  proportion¬ 
ate  relationships  that  existed  in  1954.  The  Committee  also 
recommended  that  these  ratios  should  be  reevaluated  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  changing  circumstances. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  importing  companies  were  re¬ 
quested  to  restrict  imports  of  petroleum  to  the  United  States 
on  a  voluntary,  individual  basis  in  conformity  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  enunciated  by  the  Committee.  The  voluntary  method 
was  chosen  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy  in  preference  to  tariffs, 
quotas,  or  other  methods  of  mandatory  limitation  in  order  to 
avoid  regulatory  controls  wherever  possible. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  debate  in  Congress  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  petroleum  imports,  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  included  the  following  section  (7) : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
section,  whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  lias  reason  to  believe  that  any  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  so  advise  the  President, 
and  if  the  President  agrees  that  there  is  reason  for  such  belief, 
the  President  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  facts.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  report  to  him  of  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith,  the  President  finds 
that  the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security, 
he  shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imports  of  such  article  to  a  level  that  will  not  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.” 
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The  policy  of  voluntary  restriction  worked  with  reasonable 
success  until  the  middle  of  1956.  At  that  time  the  schedules 
submitted  to  ODM  by  the  importing  companies  for  the  last 
half  of  1956  and  the  first  half  of  1957  indicated  that  there, 
would  be  a  sharp  rise  in  imports,  and  that  the  volume  would 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  proportional  relationship 
that  had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  level  of  imports  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  last  half  of  1956,  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  (IPAA)  filed  a  petition  on  August  7, 
requesting  action  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955. 

After  the  petition  had  been  filed,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization  announced  that  a  public  hearing  would  be  held 
at  which  all  interested  parties  would  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  points  of  view.  This  hear¬ 
ing  began  on  October  22,  1956,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  ODM.  Representatives  of  persons  and 
groups  favoring  and  opposing  action  under  section  7  were 
heard.  In  addition,  at  the  request  of  ODM,  representatives 
of  oil  importing  companies  made  statements  relative  to  their 
plans  for  the  future.  The  hearing  was  concluded  on  October 
24,  1956.  Information  developed  in  the  hearing  has  been 
considered  by  this  Committee. 

Early  in  December  1956  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  announced  that  lie  was  suspending  action  on  the  case 
because  of  the  changed  conditions  growing  out  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  At  the  same  time  he  made  this  statement : 

“Import  programs  of  the  importing  companies  recently 
filed  with  the  ODM  show  that  the  plans  they  had  formulated 
for  1957,  if  caried  out,  would  be  contrary  to  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  and  would  constitute  a  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  This  situation,  without  other  intervening  cir¬ 
cumstances  (the  Suez  crisis),  would  have  left  no  course  for 
me  but  to  make  a  certification  to  the  President  under  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955.” 

In  a  letter  dated  March  6,  1957,  the  Director  requested  the 
importing  companies  to  furnish  ODM  with  more  recent  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  import  plans  for  the  balance  of  1957,  assum¬ 
ing  that  normal  oil  movements  could  be  resumed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  estimates  for  imports  during  the  last  half  of  1957  were 
compiled  and  presented  a  situation  of  even  greater  serious¬ 
ness  than  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Suez  crisis,  for  the 
new  schedules  were  considerably  higher  than  those  that  were 
submitted  for  the  fall  of  1956. 

On  April  23,  1957,  the  new  Director,  Mr.  Gordon  Gray, 
advised  the  President  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  that  he  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  crude  oil  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

The  analysis  of  the  petroleum  import  situation  that  follows 
is  made,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  events. 
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II.  RECENT  EVENTS 

Review  of  the  oil  import  levels  year  by  year  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  through  the  first  half  of  1956  crude  oil  imports  had 
reached  such  a  high  level  as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security.  Imports  scheduled  for  the  last  half  of  1956 
and  for  the  first  half  of  1957  were  of  such  a  magnitude  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  they  would  have  constituted  a  threat  to  national 
security.  However,  the  interruption  of  petroleum  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  area  west  of  the  Suez 
which  occurred  in  November  1956  disrupted  the  normal  pat¬ 
tern  of  petroleum  movements  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  schedule  of  imports  for  the  last  half  of 
1956,  as  -well  as  the  one  for  the  first  half  of  1957,  was  never 
put  into  effect. 

The  program  of  imports  for  the  last  half  of  1957  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
during  March  and  April  indicated  that  the  importers  planned 
to  increase  materially  the  import  levels  over  those  of  1956. 
(See  Table  1.) 

III.  EFFECT  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Your  Committee’s  investigation  of  the  oil  import  problem 
has  been  confined  to  the  effect  of  the  present  trend  of  imports 
on  national  security. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  security  and  adequate  and  available  sources  of  energy. 
Oil  and  gas  account  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  energy  that  is 
consumed  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  in  sight  for  the  foreseeable  future.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  have  available  adequate  supplies  of  oil. 

We  have  concluded,  for  reasons  that  are  set  forth  later  in 
this  section  of  the  report,  that  if  we  are  to  have  enough  oil  to 
meet  our  national  security  needs,  there  must  be  a  limitation 
on  imports  that  will  insure  a  proper  balance  between  imports 
and  domestic  production. 

Before  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  considered  and 
rejected,  for  the  reasons  noted  below,  the  following  three 
proposals  that  are  based  on  a  policy  of  permitting  imports  to 
follow  whatever  course  they  may  take : 

1.  Import  foreign  crude  oil  and  store  it  in  this  country 
within  depleted  fields  or  elsewhere.  The  practical  problems 
of  cost  and  the  physical  problems  connected  with  the  storage 
of  crude  oil  would  make  this  solution  impracticalbe  from  the 
standpoint  of  industry  and  Government  alike. 

2.  Enlarge  Government  participation  in  exploring  for  oil 
reserves  which  when  discovered,  would  not  be  put  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Such  a.  course  would  be  costly  to  an  already  overbur¬ 
dened  Government  and  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  free  enterprise  which  characterize  American  industry. 

3.  Encourage  increased  importations  in  order  that  our 
own  natural  resources  might  be  conserved.  Your  Committee 
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has  concluded  that  for  the  following  reasons  such  a  policy 
would  be  unsound. 

(a)  It  would  result  in  a  sharp  decline  in  domestic  explora¬ 
tion  by  private  enterprise  because  the  industry  would  have  no 
assurance  of  an  adequate  market  for  domestic  oil  after  dis¬ 
coveries  had  been  made  and,  as  a  result,  would  reduce  its 
exploratory  operations.  Barring  Government  operations 
which  would  be  undesirable,  adequate  exploration  and  the 
development  of  additional  reserves  can  only  be  generated 
by  a  healthy  domestic  production  industry. 

"  (&)  Consequently,  as  the  extent  of  the  Nation’s  useful 
reserves  are  not  known  until  they  are  discovei’ed  and  devel¬ 
oped,  the  United  States  would  be  unable  to  make  a  sound 
appraisal  of  its  petroleum  resources  because  it  would  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  our  reserve  capacity  could  be 
developed. 

(c)  Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  which 
denied  the  United  States  access  to  oil  in  other  countries  and 
which  called  for  additional  availability  of  domestic  oil,  the 
Nation  would  be  faced  with  the  long  delays  that  characterize 
exploratory  activity,  as  well  as  with  the  possible  necessity  of 
making  large  expenditures  of  public  funds  for  exploration, 
production,  and  transportation.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  large  the  expenditures 
might  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to  recover  the  momentum  of 
a  vigorous  domestic  industry. 

( d )  In  brief,  such  a  policy  of  encouraging  importation  as 
a  means  of  conserving  our  petroleum  resources  would  mean 
that  in  an  emergency  the  Nation  would  be  confronted  with 
all  of  the  liabilities  inherent  in  a  static,  as  contrasted  with  a 
dynamic  mobilization  base,  including  the  delays,  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  accompany  efforts  to  strengthen  any  part  of 
the  mobilization  base  on  a  “crash”  basis. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  examination  of  suggestions  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  policy  of  unrestricted  imports,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  vigorous  program  of 
exploration  in  this  country  by  private  enterprise  in  order  to 
care  for  increasing  domestic  consumption  and  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  needs,  and  if  we  are  to  know  what  our  reserve  potential 
is  in  this  country,  it  is  essential  that  we  follow  a  policy  which 
will  encourage  continuation  of  free  enterprise  exploration  at 
a  rate  consistent  with  the  demands  of  a  growing  economy. 

The  latest  available  figures  demonstrate  that  the  amount  of 
oil  we  are  adding  to  our  reserves  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  domestic  consumption,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
reserves  are  at  an  alltime  high.  Indeed,  there  has  been  some 
recent  indication  of  a  decrease  in  exploratory  drilling,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  increase  in  domestic  demand  for  petroleum. 
There  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  exploratory 
crews  in  operation.  It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  this  de¬ 
cline  to  any  single  cause.  The  sharp  increase  in  imports 
programed  by  the  importers  in  their  report  to  ODM  indi¬ 
cates  such  a  trend  of  increase  in  relation  to  domestic  produc- 
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tion  as  will  bring  about  a  further  decline  in  domestic  explora¬ 
tory  and  development  activities.  This  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  The  time  lag  between  exploration  and  production 
requires  that  we  explore  today  for  tomorrow’s  usable  re¬ 
serves.  Any  other  course  will  impair  industrial  expansion, 
availability  of  supplies  for  consumer  use,  and  preparedness 
for  an  emergency. 

In  summary,  unless  a  reasonable  limitation  of  petroleum 
imports  is  brought  about,  your  Committee  believes  that: 

(a)  Oil  imports  will  flow  into  this  country  in  ever- 
mounting  quantities,  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
quantities  needed  to  supplement  domestic  supply. 

(b)  There  will  be  a  resultant  discouragement  of,  and 
decrease  in,  domestic  production. 

(c)  There  will  be  a  marked  decline  in  domestic  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development. 

( d )  In  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency,  this  Nation 
will  find  itself  years  away  from  attaining  the  level  of 
petroleum  production  necessary  to  meet  our  national  se¬ 
curity  needs. 

Your  Committee  recognizes  that  there  are  important  for¬ 
eign  policy  aspects  to  the  problem  of  limiting  petroleum 
imports.  The  oil  reserves  and  production  capacities  of  other 
free  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  are  important  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  A  number  of  countries  inevitably  depend  in 
varying  degree  upon  access  to  our  domestic  market  for  their 
petroleum  exports  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  also 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security  that  our  allies  and 
friends  have  healthy  and  expanding  economies.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  taking  all  factors  into  consideration, 
our  national  security  requires  the  maintenance  of  some  rea¬ 
sonable  balance  between  imports  and  domestic  production 
at  this  time,  in  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  our 
recommendations  are  framed  with  the  objective  of  limiting 
imports  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  balance  and  yet  to  allow 
other  nations  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
demand  to  a  degree  consistent  with  our  national  security. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  as  a  Nation  we  must  pursue  a  care¬ 
ful,  considered  course  that  will  permit  reasonable  imports 
into  our  country  and  still  stimulate  a  dynamic  and  vigorous 
exploratory  and  development  effort  in  this  country. 

IV.  EFFECT  ON  CONSUMERS 

Domestic  consumers  are  utilizing  an  increasing  amount  of 
petroleum  products  for  transportation,  fuel,  heating  and  many 
other  aspects  of  consumer  life.  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  it  is  essential  to  these  consumers  that  there  be 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  cost,  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  low  cost  of  imported  oil  is  attractive,  but  exces¬ 
sive  reliance  upon  it  in  the  short  run  may  put  the  Nation  in 
a  long-term  vulnerable  position.  Imported  supplies  could  be 
cut  off  in  an  emergency  and  might  well  be  diminished  by 
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events  beyond  our  control.  This  vulnerability  could  easily 
result  in  a  much  higher  cost,  or  even  in  the  unavailability,  of 
oil  to  consumers.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  domestic  consumers,  as  well  as  of  national  security, 
will  be  served  if  a  reasonable  balance  is  maintained  between 
domestic  and  foreign  supplies. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Increased  volume  of  crude  oil  imports  and  the  proposed 
imports  for  the  latter  half  of  1957  threatened  to  impair  the 
national  security.  This  threat,  under  existing  conditions,  re¬ 
quires  a  limitation  on  imports.  The  Committee  recommends, 
therefore,  that  unless  the  importing  companies  comply  vol¬ 
untarily  with  the  import  limitation  plan  hereinafter  set  forth, 
you  find  that  there  is  a  threat  to  the  national  security  within 
the  meaning  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955.  Pending  the  outcome  of  this  voluntary  program, 
this  Committee  should  continue  as  now  constituted. 

2.  For  the  initial  phase  of  such  a  program  of  limitation,  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  the  following  plan  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  cover  the  period  of  the  last  half  of  1957  and  the 
first  half  of  1958  : 1 

(a)  Districts  I-IV : 

i.  All  importing  companies,  except  those  referred  to  in 
(ii)  below,  should  be  requested  to  cut  back  10  percent 
below  their  average  crude  oil  imports  for  the  years  1954, 
1955  and  1956. 

ii.  In  order  that  small  1954  importers,  and  companies 
that  have  started  to  import  since  1954,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  basis  more  equitable  than  if  the  above  cutback 
were  applied  to  them,  it  is  recommended  that  companies 
having  crude  oil  imports  of  less  than  20,000  barrels  per 
day  in  1954  should  be  allowed  to  import  the  amounts 
set  forth  in  the  schedules  submitted  by  them  to  ODM 
in  July  1957,  but  in  no  instance  to  exceed  an  increase 
of  over  12,000  barrels  per  day  over  their  actual  1956 
imports.  (See  table  II  for  analysis  of  effect  of  this  form¬ 
ula  on  importing  companies.) 

(5)  District  V : 2  Imports  should  be  determined  on  a  semi¬ 
annual  basis.  Pending  a  change  in  the  deficit  condition  now 
pending  in  the  area  by,  for  example,  the  development  of  an 
economical  means  of  interregional  transportation,  the  level 
of  imports  must  be  such  as  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  demand  and  the  quantity  of  domestic  crude  oil  available 
to  the  area,  as  established  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  schedule  of  imports  for  the  last  half  of  1957,  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  companies  to  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  slightly  higher  than  would  be  called  for  by 
the  foregoing  formula.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imports  for  this  period  will  not  exceed  275,000  bar- 


1  The  term  “crude  oil”  as  used  throughout  this  plan  is  oil  at  the  wellhead. 

s  See  appendix  for  reasons  for  separating  districts  I-IV  and  district  V. 
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rels  per  day  and,  consequently,  no  voluntary  import  limita¬ 
tions  are  proposed  for  this  district  at  the  present  time.  This 
situation  should  be  reviewed,  however,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1957  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plans  of  importers  for 
the  first  half  of  1958,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  additional  pipe¬ 
line  capacity  to  the  west  coast  is  scheduled  to  become  available 
during  the  first  half  of  1958.  (See  table  III.) 

( c )  Imports  under  proposed  plan : 


Districts  I-IV  (barrels  per  day) _  756,000 

Percentage  ratio,  imports  to  production _  12.  0 

Percentage  ratio,  imports  to  demand _  9.  6 

District  V  (barrels  per  day) _  275,  000 

Percentage  ratio,  imports  to  production _  29.  8 

Percentage  ratio,  imports  to  demand _  23.  3 

Total  barrels  per  day _  1,  031, 000 


( d )  New  importers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
and  share  in  a  reasonable  manner  in  the  United  States  market. 
Companies  planning  to  become  importers  should  present  their 
plans  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  least  6  months  be¬ 
fore  their  plans  are  to  become  operative.  A  determination 
should  then  be  made  as  to  the  extent  these  importers  should 
share  in  the  market  initially,  and  as  to  whether  room  can  be 
made  for  them  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  permissible  im¬ 
ports  arising  out  of  the  increase  in  domestic  demand  or 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  older  importers  to  decrease 
their  imports  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  companies. 

( e )  All  imports  into  the  United  States  should  be  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  importers,  and  no  importer  should  be 
allowed  to  increase  its  imports  through  oil  sale  and  product 
purchase  agreements  by  transfer  of  allotments  or  by  other  in¬ 
direct  means. 

(/)  The  Committee  recognizes  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
circumvent  this  plan  by  companies  entering  into  certain  types 
of  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  distilled  products. 

We  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  follow  this  situation  very 
closely. 

3.  The  plan  above  outlined  should  be  reviewed  by  this  or 
some  comparable  committee  at  least  once  a  year.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  peacetime  conditions  we  believe  that  such  a  review  should 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  in  districts  I-IV  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  maintain  a  ratio  between  imports  and  domestic 
production  of  approximately  12.0%  3  and  that  in  district  V 
imports  will  be  restricted  to  the  difference  between  demand 
and  the  domestic  crude  oil  that  can  be  made  available  to  the 
area  on  a  reasonably  competitive  basis. 

4.  The  plan  above  outlined  should  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  policy  guidance  from 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  hearing  and  con- 

3  The  relationship  between  imports  and  domestic  demand  would  be  approximately  9.6 
percent.  In  this  report  we  have  referred  to  the  ratio  between  imports  and  production  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  the  report  made  by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy  in  February  1955.  In  the  future  it  is  recommended! 
that  the  statistics  dealing  with  this  problem  be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
between  imports  and  demand,  instead  of  between  imports  and  production. 
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sideration  of  cases  where  it  is  alleged  that  inequities  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  plan,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  administrator  will  have  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  necessary  administrative  procedures  and  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  alleviate  inequities  when  they  are  found  to 
exist,  including  any  showing  that  the  plan  does  not  provide 
competitive  opportunities  for  newer  importer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Donald  A.  Quarles 

(For  Secretary  of  Defense). 

George  M.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Fred  A.  Seaton, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

James  T.  O’Connell 
(For  Secretary  of  Labor). 

Sinclair  Weeks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce ,  Chairman. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


The  signatories  to  these  minority  views  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  legislation,  H.  R.  12591,  purporting  to  extend  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  authority  of  the  Executive. 

The  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  falls 
lamentably  short  of  two  mam  objectives  claimed  for  it: 

First,  it  will  not  arm  the  United  States  in  the  war  against  Soviet 
economic  aggression.  Second,  it  does  not  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
European  Common  Market. 

At  the  same  time,  it  offers  no  solace,  and  no  real  assistance  to  those 
victims  of  tariff  cuts  who  have  been  denied  relief  even  when  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  have  found  that  their  injuries  merited  remedial  tariff 
or  quota  action. 

The  majority  proposes  an  unprecedented  5-year  extension  of  the 
trade  agreements  authority,  binding  the  86th,  87th,  and,  in  part, 
the  88th  Congresses,  and  a  future  administration.  This  is  proposed 
at  a  time  of  woi'ld  unrest  and  economic  uncertainty,  when  continuing 
appraisal  and  periodic  restudy  would  seem  imperative. 

Under  the  majority’s  bill,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
could  recommend  relief  for  a  domestic  industry,  only  to  have  its  deci¬ 
sion  ignored  by  some  as  yet  unknown  President,  Thereafter  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  have  the  burden  of  obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  receive  the  relief  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  a  simple  tariff  revision  is 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  congressional  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  the  importance  of  an  impeachment  of  a  Federal  official. 

OUR  DEFENSE  POTENTIAL 

Our  Nation’s  first  line  of  defense  is  its  production.  With  political 
instability  characterizing  at  least  half  of  the  free  world,  our  Nation 
cannot  adopt  a  policy  which  would  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  strategic  or  defense  materials.  Present  policies  encourage 
the  maximum  use  of  overseas  production,  and  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958  would  accelerate  and  broaden  this  policy.  It 
would  be  folly  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  permit  any 
such  thing. 

Our  Nation’s  production  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
space  vehicles  depends  upon  adequate  supplies  of  hundreds  of  domes¬ 
tically  produced  items,  including  hydrogen  peroxide,  sodium  boro- 
liydride,  dimethyl  hydrazine,  gyros,  timing  mechanisms,  fuse  re¬ 
leases,  scientific  gages,  electronics,  steel  hardening  minerals,  electric 
motors,  and,  as  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  has  pointed  out,  fluorspar. 
The  vitality  of  our  domestic  production  potential  for  strategic  and 
defense  materials  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  Deliberately  to  place 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  tenuous  supply  lines  is  to  encourage  disaster. 
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OUR  ECONOMIC  POTENTIAL 

Our  second,  and  equally  vital  line  of  defense,  is  the  economic  well¬ 
being  and  standard  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
These  likewise  cannot  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  overseas  producers 
and  suppliers.  Deterioration  in  our  economy  and  a  resultant  weaken¬ 
ing  in  our  employment,  confidence,  industrial  potential,  and  business 
effectiveness  cannot  but  place  our  Nation  in  a  position  where,  bearing 
the  free  world  on  our  shoulders,  we  will  find  ourselves  standing  on 
sand.  To  take  one  example:  imports  of  automobiles  are  now  at  a 
rate  which  is  displacing  directly  the  jobs  of  many  thousands  of  auto¬ 
mobile  workers,  plus  the  jobs  of  those  who  work  for  subcontractors 
and  related  jobs  in  the  communities  where  these  workers  live.  The 
unemployment  rolls  in  Michigan  attest  this  fact.  Already  the  well¬ 
being  of  these  American  citizens  has  been  damaged.  We  cannot  have 
a  healthy,  virile  American  economy  under  a  policy  that  seeks  to  foster 
the  spread  of  situations  like  this. 

PRESENT  POLICIES  EVADE  THE  WILL  OF  CONGRESS 

The  evidence  shows  numerous  efforts  by  executive  agencies  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  relief  as  authorized  in  law.  To  cite  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  pleas  of  our  textile  industry  were  met  by  a  plan,  inspired  by 
the  executive  branch,  under  which  the  Japanese  imposed  on  them¬ 
selves  “voluntary  export  quotas.” 

2.  Our  petroleum  imports  are  being  determined  by  the  importers 
themselves,  by  a  regimented  arrangement  and  under  open  govern¬ 
mental  coercion. 

3.  Our  strategically  essential  copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid  fluorspar,  ply¬ 
wood,  and  tungsten  industries  are  being  seriously  damaged  by  low- 
wage  competition — minerals  that  were  in  short  supply  during  World 
War  I.  The  answer  proffered  is  a  Government  subsidy  which  would 
be  of  no  effective  assistance  to  the  industries  involved  and  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  taxpayers,  setting  a  precedent  for  handling 
every  important  problem  by  the  use  of  public  funds. 

A  10 -TEAR  PROPOSAL 

The  majority’s  bill,  ostensibly  a  5-year  extension  act,  is  in  reality  a 
potential  10-year  tariff-cutting  bill.  It  authorizes  a  maximum  25  per¬ 
cent  reduction  of  a  rate,  stretched  over  5  years.  However,  that  5- 
year  projection  of  reductions  need  not  be  within  the  5-year  extension 
itself.  A  25-percent  reduction  negotiated  just  prior  to  July  1,  1963, 
may,  under  the  majority’s  bill,  be  proclaimed  to  become  effective  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  during  the  period  1963-68.  We  do  not 
favor  congressional  delegation  of  any  such  potential  10-year  commit¬ 
ment. 

.  Congress  in  1956  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  work  out  a 
simplified  revision  of  our  complex  tariff  schedules.  The  Commission, 
understaffed  and  overburdened,  is  striving  to  complete  this  monu¬ 
mental  task  by  early  1959.  Before  confusion  becomes  compounded, 
Congress  ought  to  consider  carefully  the  Commission  proposals  and, 
if  desirable,  enact  them.  However,  there  would  be  little  hope  for 
such  consideration  and  action  if  Congress  should  enact  the  majority’s 
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bill,  which  would  tie  the  hands  of  Congress  for  5  years  and  more,  and 
encourage  piece-by-piece  tariff  cutting,  thus  entail  further  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  schedules. 

PHANTOM  EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Not  in  recent  memory,  has  Congress  been  subjected  to  such  a  barrage 
of  propaganda  in  favor  of  lowering  our  tariffs.  Featured  in  such 
propaganda  have  been  fantastic  figures  intended  to  (1)  inflate  the 
number  of  jobs  dependent  on  foreign  trade  or  exports;  and  (2)  mini¬ 
mize  the  number  of  jobs  which  are  vulnerable  to  imports. 

Such  wild  mathematical  fabrications  represent  a  serious  disservice 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people.  Little  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  discussing  such  figures  at  length  here.  We  will  only 
point  out: 

1.  The  latest  detailed  breakdown  for  such  figures — and  only  a 
partial  one  at  that — is  11  years  old. 

2.  Whatever  the  figures,  no  “trade  dependent”  jobs  would  be  jeop¬ 
ardized  even  if  no  extension  bill  were  enacted,  because  the  current 
status  of  tariffs  and  agreements  would  remain  unchanged. 

3.  The  figures  on  import- vulnerable  jobs  are  understated  by  some 
millions,  omitting  over  2  million  workers  in  textiles,  automobiles  and 
machinery  alone;  not  to  mention  a  protected  domestic  farm  market 
supporting  7  million  farmworkers. 

This  legislation  is  a  serious  matter,  one  to  be  considered  thought¬ 
fully  by  the  Congress  and  by  our  Nation’s  citizens  alike.  If  figures 
are  presented,  they  should  be  factual  and  above  criticism. 

THE  LOGICAL  ALTERNATIVE 

World  affairs  are  at  a  critical  phase,  and  scientific  and  technological 
advances  are  pyramiding  at  astronomical  speed.  If  it  is  true  that 
our  tariff  and  trade  programs  are  an  important  ingredient  of  our 
national  policy,  it  behooves  us  to  approach  them  in  an  imaginative 
and  thoughtful  frame  of  mind.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  repeat  a 
program  begun  in  1934  under  a  totally  different  set  of  conditions. 

We  need  to  have  before  the  Congress  the  proposals  and  the  studies 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  now  nearing  completion, 
as  well  as  the  long-range  proposals  of  many  thoughtful  groups  repre¬ 
senting  industry,  agriculture  and  labor.  We  can  hardly  give  them 
meaningful  consideration  if  our  hands  are  tied  by  a  5-  to  10-year 
commitment  to  a  concept  already  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

For  that  reason  we  therefore  propose  that  Congress  limit  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  no  more  than  2  years. 

Recent  experience  under  the  current  law,  particularly  during  a 
period  of  slackened  economic  activity  and  increased  unemployment, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  also  include  some  corrective  pro¬ 
visions  in  existing  law. 

Among  the  improvements  which  suggest  themselves  are  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  its  responsibility  for  acting  as  an  arbiter  on  important 
phases  of  the  law’s  implementation;  corrections  of  demonstrated  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  procedure;  redefinitions  and  restatements  of  our  intent 
in  such  matters  as  the  peril  point,  the  escape  clause,  the  use  of  quotas, 
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the  national-security  provisions,  and  the  relationship  of  import  regu¬ 
lations  to  agricultural  programs. 

The  proposal  to  permit  Congress  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  on  escape-clause  recommendations  has 
been  thoughtlessly  labeled  by  some  as  a  “logrolling”  proposal.  It  is, 
of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  permits  Congress  to  consider  a 
single  item,  at  any  one  time,  and  to  act  upon  it  in  specific  answer  to 
the  President’s  recommendation.  Since  the  Tariff  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  a  tariff  increase  would  prevail  unless  Congress  de¬ 
clared  otherwise,  the  congressional  action  would  be  a  direction  either 
to  retain  the  current  rate,  or  to  raise  it  less  than  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

There  follows  a  more  detailed  commentary  by  the  signatories  to 
these  minority  views  pertaining  to  (1)  an  appraisal  of  the  objectives 
of  the  trade  agreements  program;  (2)  a  brief  outline  of  the  defects 
in  the  existing  trade  agreements  legislation;  (3)  an  analysis  of  de¬ 
fects  in  the  majority’s  bill;  and  (4)  recommendations  setting  forth 
a  realistic  approach  to  responsible  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
policy. 

I.  Objectives  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 

In  1934  when  dark  clouds  loomed  ominously  on  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  horizon,  the  trade  agreements  program  was  adopted  as  one 
of  the  emergency  measures  in  which  hope  was  placed  to  revive  our 
flagging  economy. 

While  recognition  of  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  took  no  great 
imagination,  the  means  to  promoting  that  end  was  another  matter. 
The  commercial  nations  of  the  world  had,  for  years,  been  building  up 
high  trade  barriers  in  a — 

frenzied  effort  to  gain  a  so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade 
by  shutting  out  foreign  goods  in  disregard  of  the  inevitable 
effect  upon  those  branches  of  production  which  depend  upon 
a  world  market. 1 2 

But  this  was  not  entirely  a  problem  of  tariff  barriers,  for  quantitative 
import  restrictions,  state  monopolies,  and  governmental  control  over 
foreign  exchange  were  common. 3 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances  bold  measures  appeared  to  be 
called  for.  While  the  administration  in  1934  requested  and  received 
from  Congress  the  extraordinary  powers  permitting  the  President  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  executive  agreements,  these  powers  were  not  as 
“bold”  as  they  seemed  on  their  face.  The  agreements  contemplated 
were  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs;  oddly,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  contemplated  that  foreign  nations’  quantitative  restrictions  and 
other  trade  controls  would  be  eliminated  or  moderated  by  negotiation. 

The  chosen  instrument  for  coping  with  the  problem  was  the  author¬ 
ity  to  negotiate  “trade  agreements”  but  it  was  and  is  a  misnomer  to 
refer  to  the  agreements  as  “trade  agreements”  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  propose  actual  interchange  of  goods. 

Rather,  they  were  “tariff  agreements”  for  the  interchange  of  tariff 
reductions  with  the  hope  that  increased  two-way  trade  would  follow. 


1  H.  Rept.  1000,  73d  Cong.  (1934),  p.  2. 

2  Ibid. 
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The  trade  agreements  experiment  was  attempted  in  1934  solely 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy.  It  was  limited  in  duration  to  3  years. 
The  year  of  its  termination,  1937,  was  one  of  partial  and  temporary 
recovery  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  reappraise  the 
measure  in  some  other  connotation  than  that  of  a  recovery  tool.  It 
was  then  claimed  for  the  first  time  that  the  trade  agreements  program 
would  “strengthen  the  foundations  of  world  peace.”  3 

In  1940  the  President  requested  another  3-year  extension.  This 
time,  the  justification  otfered  was  the  part  which  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  might  play  in  strengthening  the  peace  after  the  war.4 
Thus,  after  the  initial  selling  job  to  Congress  on  the  basis  of  a 
domestic  emergency  the  executive  department  increasingly  claimed  the 
act  to  be  necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy.  The  then 
Secretary  of  State  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
in  1940 : 

*  *  *  Unless  we  continue  to  maintain  our  position  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  promotion  of  liberal  trade  policies,  unless  we 
continue  to  urge  upon  others  the  need  of  adopting  such  poli¬ 
cies  as  the  basis  of  postwar  economic  reconstruction,  the 
future  will  be  dark,  indeed  *  *  *  .5 

By  1943  it  was  boldly  claimed  by  the  State  Department  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  was  essential  “to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the  object 
of  securing  for  all,  improved  labor  standards,  economic  advancement, 
and  social  security.”  6 

By  1945  the  proponents  of  the  program  had  dropped  all  pretense 
of  justifying  it  as  a  measure  tailored  to  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
economy,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  extend  the  act  on  the  basis  that 
the  trade  agreement  program  had  been  “transformed  into  a  powerful 
device  for  shaping  a  better  world.”  7  Thus  in  the  space  of  11  yeax-s 
the  program  had  been  presented  to  Congress  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
a  number  of  ills — depression,  international  tension,  and  war.  A  com¬ 
mon  thread  was  building  up  in  the  representation  that  the  program 
must  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  United  States  fox-eign  economic 
policy. 

The  executive  department,  having  found  the  chord  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  would  respond,  repeated  the  appeal  for  an 
extension  of  the  act  in  1948  and  1949,  on  the  basis  of  its  importance 
to  American  foreign  policy  in  maintaining  our  leadership  with  l'espect 
to  improving  international  economic  relations. 

A  new  objective  of  universal  appeal  had  to  be  found.  By  the  time 
the  act  was  presented  for  renewal  in  1953,  this  objective  had,  un¬ 
happily,  been  found;  namely,  the  growing  threat  of  international 
communism.  Thus,  the  plea  for  extension  in  1953  claimed  the  act’s 
impoi'tance  to  cooperative  action  among  free  nations  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  level  of  trade  for  the  sake  of  the  economic  strength 
and  security  of  the  free  world.8  A  Greek  chonis  reading  the  same 
lines  of  dire  consequences  set  the  stage  for  extensions  of  the  act  in 
1954  and  1955. 

3  See  H.  Rept.  106,  75th  Cons.  (1937),  p.  2. 

*  See  H.  Rept.  1594,  76th  Cong.  (1940),  p.  2. 

6  See  S.  Rept.  1297,  76th  Cong.  (1940). 

6  See  H.  Rept.  409,  78th  Cons.  (1943),  p.  12. 

7  See  H.  Rept.  594.  79th  Cons.  (1954),  p.  19. 

8  II.  Rept.  521,  83d  Cons.  (1953),  p.  2. 
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In  the  plea  for  enactment  of  the  extension  proposal  now  before  us, 
this  objective  once  again  is  given  a  prominent  role,  supplemented  by 
a  new  refrain,  the  claimed  emei'gency  posed  by  the  newly  established 
European  Common  Market.8 9 

Thus,  in  each  of  the  requests  for  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  executive  department  has  presented  the  legislation  as  the 
sine  qua  non  for  resolving  a  series  of  international  crises.  Those 
who  have  asserted  their  right  to  question  the  wisdom  in  these  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  castigated  as  obstructionists,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  exigencies  of  United  States  foreign  policy  or  to  cooperate  in 
their  solution. 

Now  we  are  told  in  the  strongest  terms  that  an  extension  with 
broad  new  authority  is  needed  for — 

1.  Meeting  head  on  the  threat  of  the  economic  warfare  now 
being  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union ; 

2.  Strengthening  the  economies  of  the  free-world  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  underdeveloped  countries ; 

3.  Dealing  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  newly  established  I 
European  Common  Market ; 

4.  Furthering  a  dynamic  domestic  economy. 

These,  of  course,  are  areas  of  critical  importance  to  us  and  to  our 
allies  in  the  free  world.  But  it  is  too  easy  a  step  to  claim  that  the 
trade  agreements  authority  is  a  panacea  for  their  solution.  A  satis¬ 
factory  resolution  of  the  problems  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  vigorous 
and  imaginative  approach. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  its  inception,  the  Trade  Agreements 
program  is  no  longer  such  an  approach.  The  very  basis  of  its  appeal 
to  foreign  countries — the  reduction  of  United  States  tariffs — has  nec¬ 
essarily  eroded  as  one  after  another  of  those  tariffs  has  been  reduced 
by  the  bargaining  process.  Measured  against  these  formidable  tasks 
the  program  is  indeed  a  flimsy  and  uncertain  weapon. 

The  issue  before  us  is  clear:  Can  the  trade  agreements  extension 
we  are  asked  to  approve  provide  real  vitality  to  our  Nation  in  the 
monumental  task  of  coping  with  these  problems  ? 

The  answer  is,  quite  clearly,  an  emphatic  “No.” 

II.  Defects  in  the  Existing  Trade  Agreements  Legislation 

i 

A.  SUBSTANTIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  question  to  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  substantive  sufficiency 
of  the  trade  agreements  authority  is  whether  it  constitutes  a  vigorous 
means  for  shaping  the  desired  end.  Considered  in  the  light  of  the 
basic  challenges  we  must  meet,  it  is  woefully  defective. 

THE  SOVIET  CHALLENGE 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  an  economic  offensive 
against  not  only  the  United  States  but  against  the  free  world.  The 
Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  their  purpose  is 
political.10  In  1955  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  a  group  of  visiting  United 
States  Congressmen  that  “we  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 

8  See  H.  Doc.  320,  85th  Cong.  (1958),  p.  2. 

10  Hearings,  pp.  2645,  2672. 
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ancl  most  for  political  purposes.”11  What  they  are  aiming  for  is  to 
create  economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  spread  Commu¬ 
nist  economic  ideology,  to  weaken  and  disrupt  economic  relations 
among  free  world  countries,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  ultimate  Com¬ 
munist  political  domination. 

These  Soviet  trade  efforts  have  been  strongly  oriented  toward  the 
underdeveloped  countries  now  or  potentially  in  the  free  world ; 13  the 
total  trade  turnover  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  these  markets  has 
risen  from  $840  million  in  1954  to  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  in  1957.13 
This  is  without  doubt  a  development  to  be  reckoned  with. 

But  is  the  trade  agreements  program  an  effective  answer  to  this 
economic  offensive?  Foreign  trade  is  conducted  as  a  state  monqpoly 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.14  Producers  there  are  not  governed  by 
the  profit  and  cost  considerations  which  guide  the  industries  of  the 
Western  World.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  organization  is  well  adapted 
to  waging  economic  warfare.  They  can  shift  resources  rapidly  to 
meet  urgent  national  objectives;  there  need  be  no  prior  consultations 
with  parliaments  or  the  people.  This  permits  them  to  trade  on  the 
basis  of  expediency,  with  prices  governed  by  political  objectives 
rather  than  by  the  commercial  considerations  which  govern  our  trade. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  compete  with  the  Soviets  on  a  basis  of 
state  trading.  It  is  a  negation  of  the  economic  concepts  on  which  the 
United  States  is  built.  Any  American  program  which  appears  to 
subsidize  exports  brings  vigorous  protests  and  retaliatory  measures 
from  other  exporting  nations. 

On  the  import  side,  we  also  would  have  to  resort  to  state  trading  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in  opening  markets 
to  third  countries.  Merely  lowering  our  tariffs  leads  to  whimsical  re¬ 
sults,  particularly  because  of  the  most-favored-nation  policy  we  pur¬ 
sue.  A  reduction  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  country  accrues  to  all 
friendly  countries,  and  hence  we  cannot  guarantee  that  the  particular 
country  we  wish  to  benefit  will  be  able  to  take  effective  advantage  of 
our  tariff  reduction.  Also,  our  trade  is  through  private  channels  and 
we  can  never  guarantee  to  any  foreign  country  the  product  it  wishes 
to  export  to  us  can  be  handled  profitably  by  middlemen,  or  even  win 
acceptance  by  the  American  consumer.  Our  free-enterprise  system  is 
just  not  structured  in  a  manner  to  permit  effective  dollar-for-dollar 
warfare  with  the  exceedingly  flexible  state-trading  complex  of  the 
Soviets. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  ironic  to  realize  that  the  wherewithal  for 
these  excessive  import  prices  can,  and  no  doubt  does,  in  large  measure, 
come  from  sales  of  Soviet  gold.  Although  definite  figures  are  not 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  gold  is  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  rate  of  17  million  ounces  annually,  which  would  be  worth  $595 
million.15  The  irony  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gold 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  purchase  gold  in  unlimited  amounts  from  whatever  source  of 
production.  As  long  as  we  stand  ready  to  supply  the  Soviet  Union 
with  an  amount  of  dollars  limited  only  by  the  size  of  their  gold  sup- 

n  Hearings,  p.  2645  :  see  also  p.  77. 

12  Hearings,  pp.  71,  77,  638,  2644,  2672. 

13  Hearings,  p.  2644. 

14  Hearings,  pp.  78  272,  638,  654. 

15  Hearings,  p.  2151. 
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plies,  it  is  unrealistic  for  us  to  expect  to  compete  successfully  with 
them  in  the  arena  of  economic  warfare. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Soviet  “trade”  con¬ 
sists  of  purchases  of  basic  commodities,  the  price  of  which  has  been 
depressed  on  the  world  market  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  that  these 
purchases  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe  as  “dumped”  goods.16  Examples  of  the  commodites  in  which 
the  Soviets  have  recently  trafficked  are  wool  from  Uruguay,  coffee 
from  Colombia,  cotton  from  Egypt,  rice  from  Burma,  and  rubber 
from  Ceylon.17  A  Hussion  mission  recently  visited  Chile  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  copper.18 

The  trade  agreements  program  provides  virtually  no  assistance  to 
us  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  activ¬ 
ities  in  this  area  are  frequently  based  upon  one-time  deals  motivated  by 
the  expediency  of  a  temporary  market  glut.  The  trade  agreements 
legislation  is  not  calculated  to  function  in  this  manner. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  tariffs  have  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  trading  situation  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  By  and  large,  the  products  which  they  offer  in  the  export 
market  are  primary  commodities  and  raw  materials  which,  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy,  are  admitted  duty  free  or  at  nominal  duty 
rates  by  the  United  States  and  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world.19  The  futility  of  the  argument  made  by  proponents  of  the 
present  legislation  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  agreements  program  is  an 
indispensable  bastion  in  our  defense  against  Soviet  economic  pene¬ 
tration  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  is  pointed  up  by  the  following 
colloquy  between  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means : 20 

Mr.  Sadlak.  Mr.  Dillon,  is  there  any  way  our  policy  can 
try  to  obtain  these  goods  in  those  countries  by  the  lowering 
of  tariffs  so  that  they  would  send  them  here  rather  than  sell 
them  to  the  Communists  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  don’t  think  that  those  types  of  goods  enter 
into  the  problem  very  much  because  the  raw  materials  that 
we  are  talking  about  are  either  materials  which  we  have  an 
excess  of,  such  as  the  case  of  cotton,  or  they  are  metals  or 
minerals  which  do  not  have  any  high  tariffs  presently  exist¬ 
ing. 

The  actions  required  are  those  that  fall  within  the  realm  of  private 
investment  and  the  extension  of  economic  aid  through  long-term 
loans,  and,  where  appropriate,  through  grants.  This  was  very  clearly 
brought  out  by  contributions  to  the  compendium  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.21 

Of  course,  Soviet  trade  relations  are  not  confined  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  A  substantial  and  growdng  inter¬ 
course  is  taking  place  with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  notably 
with  the  United  Kingdom.22  However,  Soviet  trade  relations  with 

111  Hearings,  pp.  383,  2672. 

17  Hearings,  p.  36  ;  see  also  pp.  383,  412,  638. 

13  Hearings,  p.  161. 

19  Hearings,  pp.  80,  149,  387,  975. 

20  Hearings,  pp.  2672-2673. 

21  Compendium,  pp.  175-176,  187-192. 

22  Hearings,  p.  1754. 
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this  sector  of  the  free  world  are  overshadowed  by  the  importance  of 
the  existing  trading  volume  between  these  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe,  for  example,  has  enjoyed  net  dollar  receipts 
from  the  United  States  ranging  from  $100  million  to  nearly  $400 
million  per  quarter  in  recent  years,  from  trade,  aid,  and  investment.23 
This  is  an  exchange  of  goods  and  services  with  the  United  States 
totaling  some  3  to  4  billion  dollars  per  quarter.  The  Soviet  trade 
agreements  are  inconspicuous  by  comparison.  The  long-term  Rus¬ 
sian-French  trade  agreement  involves  an  exchange  of  goods  valued 
at  $24  million; 24  but  France  exchanged  goods  with  the  United  States 
in  1956  valued  at  well  over  $1,000  million.25  The  3-year  Russian- 
West  German  trade  agreement  contemplates  an  exchange  valued  at 
$300  million  by  I960.20  Contrast  this  with  United  States-West  Ger¬ 
man  trade  in  a  single  year  (1956)  of  $1.5  billion.27 

Thus,  the  trade  agreements  program  can  hardly  be  characterized  as 
essential  to  keeping  these  nations  from  becoming  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

As  pointed  out  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  the 
problem  of  coping  with  the  Soviet  trade  offensive  is  “quite  different 
from  the  problem  of  trying  to  set  what  you  consider  an  equitable  level 
of  tariffs  which  everybody  within  the  same  economic  area  can  adjust 
to,  because  the  latter  is  only  a  matter  of  price  competition.  Here  you 
have  a  situation  of  economic  warfare  and  you  need  a  different  appara¬ 
tus  to  deal  with  it.28 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  recognized  this  in  commenting  during  the  subcommittee  hear¬ 
ings  :  “The  objective  at  the  moment,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  to 
prevent  Soviet  Russia  from  subverting  the  free  world  and  overcoming 
us.  This  is  a  political  objective.”  29 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
frontal  attack  on  these  problems.  We  cannot  cope  promptly  and 
resolutely  with  a  politically  inspired  move  by  resorting  to  the  time- 
consuming  and  marginal  technique  of  tariff  negotiation. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

It  is  claimed  that  we  need  new  trade  agreement  authority  to  ex¬ 
pand  trade  with  underdeveloped  countries  for  two  basic  reasons :  first, 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity,  through  expanded  trade,  to  resolve 
the  balance  of  payments  difficulties  in  order  that  they  may  make  more 
rapid  progress  toward  economic  development ;  and  second,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  encroachments  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  in 
these  countries  with  its  foreign  aid  program. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  trade  statistics  reveal  that  the  United 
States  has  an  import  surplus  with  most  underdeveloped  countries : 30 

23  Survey  of  Current  Business.  March  1958,  p.  19. 

24  GATT,  Summary  of  Trade  Agreements,  July-December  1957,  p.  14. 

25  IMF,  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook. 

2,1  International  Financial  News  Survey,  May  3,  1958,  pp.  340-341. 

27  IMF,  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook. 

28  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  December  2-13,  1957. 
p.  56. 

23  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  December  2-13,  1957, 
p.  208  ;  see  also  p.  142. 

30  Compendium,  pp.  154-155. 
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Table  1. — Source  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  of  the  United  States,  1955 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  provenance  or  destination 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Surplus  of 
imports  (— ) 
or 

exports  (+) 

2,646 

630 

3, 134 
240 

+4 88 
—390 

615 

915 

+300 

-114 

442 

328 

417 

450 

+33 

-226 

416 

642 

392 

697 

+305 

+225 

+86 

+68 

-199 

362 

587 

Philippines _ _  -  _  _ .. _ _ _ _  - _ 

252 

338 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  _  _ _ _ _ 

244 

312 

234 

35 

224 

187 

—37 

Netherlands  Antilles _  _  _ 

220 

56 

-164 

212 

75 

-137 

Chile _ _ _ 

202 

90 

-112 

200 

357 

+157 
+  177 
+324 
+14 
+21 
+75 
-55 

Italy..  _ _ _ _ _  .  _  _ _ 

177 

354 

148 

472 

Switzerland _ _ _  _ _  _ 

147 

161 

Argentina _ _  _  ... 

127 

148 

126 

201 

108 

53 

104 

50 

-54 

103 

120 

+17 

—79 

95 

16 

87 

260 

+173 

+76 

-16 

85 

161 

Guatemala _ _  _  .  ... _ _  _  .  ..  _  .  _ 

71 

56 

62 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _  _ _  ... 

62 

60 

-2 

El  Salvador _  ...  .  _ _  _ _  ..  _  _ _  - 

62 

47 

-15 

62 

75 

+13 

+94 

+10 

+13 

-48 

59 

153 

58 

68 

56 

69 

55 

53 

46 

—7 

44 

40 

—4 

New  Zealand..  .  _______  __  _  _  _. 

43 

52 

+9 

Liberia _  _ _  ...  _ _ _  _ 

40 

21 

-19 

Source:  U.  N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade,  1955,  p.  701;  see  Compendium,  pp.  154-155. 


Certainly  as  to  these  countries  there  can  be  no  balance  of  payments 
problem  clue  to  a  “dollar  gap.” 

Most  export  commodities  from  underdeveloped  countries  are  pri¬ 
mary  products  or  raw  materials.  Now  and  for  decades  past  most  | 
of  these  have  entered  the  United  States  either  duty-free  or  with 
very  low  tariffs.  There  is  therefore  relatively  little  that  trade  agree¬ 
ments  negotiations  can  do  for  these  countries.  Moreover,  resort  to 
trade  agreement  negotiations  to  secure  a  reduction  of  these  tariffs 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  balance  of  payments  situation 
of  underdeveloped  countries.  United  States  consumption  of  imported 
raw  materials  and  primary  goods  is  keyed  to  our  industrial  activity, 
rather  than  to  the  level  of  our  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  is  primarily  an  exporter  of  finished  consumer  goods.31  Con¬ 
sider  the  effect  a  trade  agreement  concession  on  finished  goods  from 
the  United  States  may  have  on  the  dollar  exchange  position  of  an 
underdeveloped  country.  Our  reduction  in  duties  on  raw  materials 
would  have  insignificant  effect  on  the  level  of  imports  because  the 
consumption  is  related  to  industrial  demand  and  not  to  our  tariff. 
And  further,  the  foreign  country’s  reduction  in  duty,  having  a  direct 


31  Hearings,  p.  147. 
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bearing  on  the  sales  potential  of  the  finished  goods  in  the  foreign 
market,  may  very  well  lead  to  an  increase  in  consumption  and  there¬ 
fore  an  increase  in  that  country’s  imports.  Under  these  circumstances 
has  the  use  of  the  trade  agreements  authority  aided  that  country’s 
balance  of  payment  difficulties  ? 

In  reality  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  is  predicated  not  so  much  on  the  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  as  upon  the  world  market  price  for  their 
commodities.32  The  forces  of  inflation  in  industrial  countries  have 
pushed  the  average  value  of  finished  goods  higher  and  higher.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  have  had  to  pay  more  and  more  for  their 
necessnry  imports  from  the  proceeds  of  their  exports,  which  are 
bringing  relatively  less  and  less.  The  solution  to  this  problem  does 
not  lie  with  tariff  negotiations;  father,  it  lies  in  private  investment, 
carefully  measured  economic  aid  through  long  term  loans  and,  where 
appropriate,  through  grants. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  ivas  aptly 
advised 33 — 

The  central  problem  of  foreign  economic  policy  which  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  face  is  not  the  dollar  gap.  It 
is  the  strategic  gap- — the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
our  strategic  interests  are  far  heavier  than  any  possible  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  that  can  be  developed  through  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment. 

To  promote  political  and  economic  stability  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  is  called  for  than  can  possibly 
come  from  normal  trade. 

The  desperate  need  which  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  for 
the  immediate  benefits  which  accrue  from  economic  assistance  has 
been  astutely  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  bloc  economic 
assistance  to  less-developed  countries  outside  the  bloc  has  risen  from 
zero  in  1954  to  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  by  the  end  of  1957.34  The  bulk, 
or  some  95  percent,  of  this  went  to  six  countries:  Yugoslavia,  India, 
Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  Syria,  and  Egypt.35  This  assistance  is  being 
extended  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans,  bearing  low  rates  of  interest, 
which  are  tied  to  the  use  of  Soviet  bloc  industrial  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel,  and  the  repayment  provisions  usually  permit  the 
debtor  countries  to  make  repayment  in  the  goods  which  they  have 
available  for  exports  as  an  alternative  to  payment  in  convertible  cur¬ 
rencies.36  Terms  of  repayment  are  frequently  extended  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  have  been  willing  to  accept.37 

This  situation  was  succinctly  presented  to  the  committee : 38 

[T]he  Sino-Soviet  bloc  does  not  ply  its  trade  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  Western  free  enterprise.  It  has  larger 
immediate  objectives  than  the  pursuit  of  profit  or  the  creation 
of  capital.  Under  the  Soviet  system,  money  has  a  different 
significance  than  it  does  in  the  free  world.  Trade  loans  are 

32  Hearings,  p.  972. 

33  Compendium,  p.  40. 

M  Hearings,  p.  2644. 

36  Hearings,  p.  1721. 

30  Hearings,  p.  2644. 

37  Hearings,  p.  2A4. 

38  Hearings,  p.  262. 
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being  offered  at  a  2-percent  interest  rate;  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  are  extended  beyond  what  we  would  consider  normal 
prudent  practice;  and  where  mere  money  interferes,  barter 
is  an  acceptable  way  of  accomplishing  desired  ends.  The  less 
developed  countries  with  disposable  surpluses  are  certainly 
going  to  have  difficulty  resisting  Soviet  offers  to  exchange 
these  for  wanted  goods. 

In  the  face  of  these  exigencies,  it  is  somewhat  fatuous  to  contend 
that  the  trade  agreements  program  can  effectively  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  faced. 

THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

The  President’s  message  to  Congress  on  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation  states,  concerning  the  European  Common  Market : 39 

These  countries  will  ultimately  have  a  common  tariff  apply¬ 
ing  to  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  anticipated 
that  important  steps  toward  this  common  tariff  will  become 
effective  during  1962 — up  to  4y2  years  from  the  renewal  date 
of  our  trade  agreements  legislation. 

It  is  conceded,  therefore,  that  the  impact  of  the  common  market 
will  not  be  fully  felt  by  the  United  States  for  at  least  4i/2  years. 

It  is  difficult' to  predict  what  effect  the  new  Customs  Union  will 
have  upon  the  trade  of  the  free  world.  As  observed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  the  compendium  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy:40 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  common  market  devel¬ 
opments  will  affect  world  trade  patterns  in  the  future,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  the  effects  will  be  for  specific  commodity  trade  or 
specific  countries.  Technological,  political  and  social  de¬ 
velopments,  shifts  in  taste  and  other  factors  affecting  eco¬ 
nomic  trends  becloud  any  simple  cause  and  effect  relationship 
in  international  trade  and  make  predictions  in  this  field 
subject  to  wide  margins  of  error. 

Thus  there  is  not  rational  basis  for  seeking  extended  negotiating 
authority  in  order  to  carry  out  “defensive”  negotiations  prior  to  the 
institution  of  the  common  tariff,  because,  as  the  Department  of  State 
has  realistically  acknowledged,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  to  tell 
what  the  operational  effect  of  this  tariff  will  be.  Further  reductions 
in  our  tariffs  at  this  time  would  be  a  tactical  blunder,  frittering 
away  what  little  bargaining  power  we  have  and  placing  us  in  the  awk¬ 
ward  position  of  having  even  less  ability  to  cope  with  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  external  tariff,  if  ultimately  they  prove  to  be  unduly 
restrictive  of  United  States  trade. 

There  is  a  further  answer  to  the  contention  that  interim  negotia¬ 
tions  must  be  conducted  in  order  to  protect  our  interests  vis-a-vis  the 
common  external  tariff.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  GATT,  to  which 
each  of  the  six  Common  Market  countries  is  a  signatory,  that  when  a 
customs  union  is  established  the  general  incidence  of  the  external 
tariff  shall  be  “no  higher  or  more  restrictive  than  the  general  inci- 


89  H.  Doc.  320,  85th  Cong.  (1958),  p.  3. 

40  Compendium,  pp.  373-374  ;  see  also  p.  814. 
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dence  of  the  duties  and  regulations  of  commerce  applicable  in  the  con¬ 
stituent  territories  prior  to  the  formation”  of  the  union.41.  Further¬ 
more,  most  tariff  rates  of  the  Common  Market  countries  are  now 
bound  under  the  GATT.42  To  the  extent  that  adjustments  of  na¬ 
tional  rates  to  the  new  unified  rates  involve  increases  in  rates  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  trade  agreement  concessions,  compensatory 
concessions  must,  according  to  the  obligations  under  GATT,  be 
granted.43  Negotiations  for  these  compensatory  concessions  are  to  be 
completed  before  such  increases  are  put  into  effect.44  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  discussions  at  the  12tli  session  of  the 
GATT  bi’ought  forth  the  fact  that  negotiations  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pensatory  concessions  probably  will  not  be  undertaken  by  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  to  the  GATT  until  the  latter  part  of  1960  or  early 
1961.45 

Since  the  executive  department  has,  properly  or  improperly,  brought 
the  United  States  within  the  purview  of  the  GATT,  it  is  curious  that 
the  Executive  is  diffident  about  the  obligation  which  GATT  presum¬ 
ably  imposes  on  the  Common  Market  members  not  to  erect  a  restrictive 
external  tariff. 

Thus,  far  from  being  an  occasion  for  the  grant  of  new  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  authority,  the  European  Common  Market  is  justification  for  not 
extending  new  tariff  reduction  authority.  The  action  which  now  is 
required  under  the  existing  contractual  obligations  of  the  member 
countries  is  the  grant  of  concessions  to  the  United  States  rather  than 
vice  versa. 

Furthermore,  a  customs  union  is  per  se  discriminatory  against  the 
commerce  of  the  nations  which  are  not  members.  United  States  law 
requires  the  President  to  withdraw  concessions  from  trade  agreement 
partners  which  discriminate  against  our  commerce.  Any  moral  sua¬ 
sion  which  the  administration  may  feel  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
members  of  the  Common  Market  to  keep  the  external  tariff  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level  certainly  resides  in  the  power  which  the  President  has 
under  existing  law  to  withdraw  concessions  from  countries  which 
discriminate  against  us. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  opinion  which  a  highly  respected 
economist  gave  to  the  Subcommittee  of  Foreign  Trade  Policy.  He 
declared : 46 

If  the  United  States  insists  on  these  points  [that  intra- 
European  tariffs  be  reduced  by  uniform  percentages  and  that 
trade  diverting  and  grossly  discriminatory  tariff  reduction  be 
avoided],  basing  its  claims  on  the  relevant  provisions  in  the 
GATT  agreement  and  bilateral  provisions  in  the  GATT 
agreement  and  bilateral  commercial  treaties  containing  most- 
favored-nation  clauses,  it  will  not  only  protect  its  own  legiti¬ 
mate  export  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries  out¬ 
side  the  Common  Market,  but  will  also  serve  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Market. 

Furthermore  the  elimination  of  the  Common  Market’s  internal 
tariffs  (and  hence  its  full  effect  on  the  market’s  trading  partners)  will 

41  GATT.  art.  XXIV  5  (a)  ;  see  also  hearings,  p.  2656. 

42  Hearings,  p.  2730. 

«  GATT.  art.  XXIV  6. 

44  Hearings,  p.  2730  :  see  also  p.  2649. 

45  GATT.  Basic  Instruments  and  Selected  Documents,  supp.  6,  p.  74. 

48  Compendium,  p.  481. 
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require  12  to  15  years.  The  significance  of  this  was  stressed  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  policy : 47 

In  this  period  the  United  States  producers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  new  trading  situation.  This 
gradual  approach  provides  time  for  any  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  similar  to  those  being  made  all  the  time  in  the  dynamic 
and  competitive  free  enterprise  economy  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  establishment  of  the  Common  Market 
does  not  call  for  renewed  negotiating  authority. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Proponents  of  the  trade  agreements  authority  claim  that  the  vitality 
of  our  domestic  economy  is  tied  to  expanding  world  trade.  This 
depends,  they  argue,  on  the  authority  of  the  President  to  make  con¬ 
tinued  reductions  in  United  States  tariffs.  They  assume  that  such  a 
program  will  stimulate  imports,  thereby  giving  foreign  countries  more 
dollars,  and  that  this  will  stimulate  a  greater  volume  of  purchases 
from  the  United  States. 

This  leads  to  the  non  sequitur  that  once  all  tariffs  have  been  removed 
there  would  be  a  stagnation  of  international  trade,  because  there 
would  no  longer  be  means  at  hand  to  stimulate  its  increase. 

Next,  it  is  said  that  the  United  States  has  an  export  surplus  which 
must  be  eliminated  if  the  dollar  earnings  of  our  trading  partners  are 
to  be  increased,  so  as  to  permit  nontariff  restrictions  imposed  by  these 
countries  on  our  trade  to  be  eliminated.  But  the  trade  agreements 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  24  years,  during  which  period  we 
lave  granted  continuous  and  substantial  reductions  in  our  tariffs. 
Nevertheless,  nontariff  restrictions  against  dollar  trade  are  more  prev¬ 
alent  now  than  they  were  in  1930.48  It  is  the  consensus  of  a  number 
of  experts  that  world  trade  today  is  more  tightly  regimented  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  in  peacetime.49 

Table  2.1- — Major  nontariff  impediments  to  the  flow  of  trade  and  captial  imposed 
by  89  foreign  nations — a  partial  list 


Type  of  impediment :  Countries 

Advance  deposit  for  imports -  13 

Exchange  licenses _  33 

Exchange  tax _  9 

Existence  of  blocked  nonresident  accounts _  10 

Export  licenses _  46 

Forced  exchange  of  payments  received  in  foreign  currency _  47 

Import  licenses _  62 

Import  quotas  (agricultural) _  9 

Import  quotas  (other  than  agricultural) _ 8 

Multiple  exchange  rates _  23 

Preferential  trade  systems _  21 

Restrictions  on  incoming  capital  movement _  28 

Restrictions  on  outgoing  capital  movement _  36 

Restrictions  on  payments  for  invisible  imports _  45 

State  trading _  13 

1  See  hearings,  p.  330. 


Moreover,  the  basic  assumption  of  a  United  States  export  surplus  is 
false  when  all  elements  of  dollar  earnings  are  considered.  Through 


47  Compendium,  p.  3. 

48  Hearings,  p.  330. 

49  Hearings,  p.  741. 
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Government  loans,  grants,  tourism,  insurance,  private  investment  and 
other  invisibles,  the  merchandise  surplus  is  more  than  equalized.50  In¬ 
deed,  far  from  draining  the  free  world  dollar  resources,  the  United 
States  actually  has  a  consistent  cash  deficit  in  its  international  trans¬ 
actions.  Our  trading  partners  have  increased  their  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion  throughout  most  of  the  period 
1952-56,  and  by  nearly  $700  million  in  1957,  so  that  these  reserves  now 
total  $30  billion.51  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  apologists  for  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  nontariff  restrictions  on  the  theory  of  a  dollar-gap  have 
been  deluded.  As  the  committee  was  informed : 52 

The  problem  is  not  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  dollars 
abroad,  but  rather  that  most  countries  prefer  to  use  the  dollars 
they  have  for  other  uses  than  the  purchases  of  United  States 
merchandise.  Foreign  nations  hoard  dollars  to  stabilize  their 
own  currency  or  for  use  as  exchange  with  other  nations.  For 
example,  Brazil,  which  earns  huge  dollar  credits  through  sales 
of  coffee  in  this  country,  prefers  to  spend  them  in  Europe 
where  manufactured  goods  can  be  bought  more  cheaply. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  intellectual  dishonesty  to  contend  that  increas¬ 
ing  levels  of  imports  must  be  secured  by  tariff  reductions  in  order  to 
sustain  and  expand  our  exports  because,  in  the  first  place,  our  annual 
outflow  of  dollars  is  already  greater  than  our  receipts,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  so  long  as  nontariff  restrictions  abound,  the  level  of  exports 
is  not  fully  amenable  to  stimulation  through  the  medium  of  reciprocal 
tariff-reducnig  negotiations. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

A  major  problem  with  which  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  faced  is  that  of  agricultural  surpluses.  We  have  attempted 
to  protect  the  well-being  of  our  farm  population  by  embarking  upon 
a  price  support  program  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas  in  order  to  prevent  our  support  prices,  which  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  world  market,  from  attracting  a  crippling 
flood  of  foreign  agricultural  products.  So  long  as  we  maintain  this 
price-support  program,  it  is  a  tactical  impossibility  to  cast  our  quota 
system  onto  the  conference  table  in  trade  negotiations.  Furthermore, 
our  support  program  is  accompanied  by  a  program  for  export  sub¬ 
sidies  on  agricultural  products.  A  farm  organization  witness  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  stated  that  “over  70  per¬ 
cent  of  our  agricultural  commodities  shipped  abroad  in  1957  were 
moved  by  some  sort  of  governmental  assistance.”  53 

So  long  as  the  domestic  price  support  program  is  a  part  of  our 
economic  way  of  life,  export  subsidies  will  be  an  inseparable  adjunct. 
These,  and  not  our  tariff  reductions,  account  for  our  agricultural 
exports. 

60  See  hearings,  pp.  118,  124,  125,  1520-1521. 

61  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  February  1958  ;  see  also  hearings,  pp.  332,  2150. 

62  Hearings,  p.  332. 

63  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  December  2-13,  1957, 

p.  490. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  WORK  FORCE 

A  great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  by  the  proponents  of  extension 
of  the  trade  agreements  authority  to  the  effect  that  4^2  million  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs  are  dependent  upon  continuation  of  the  legislation.  The 
argument  depends  upon  the  false  premise,  among  others,  that  expira¬ 
tion  or  a  simple  extension  of  the  President’s  authority  would  return 
our  tariffs  to  1930  levels.  This,  of  course,  is  absurd — our  reduced 
rates  of  duty  will  remain  in  effect.  Termination  of  the  President’s 
authority  does  not  terminate  our  existing  trade  agreements. 

Furthermore,  there  is  serious  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
above  figure.  Members  of  this  committee  tried  time  and  again  to 
secure  from  administration  witnesses  some  breakdown  of  the  figure 
and  substantiation  of  its  component  parts.  No  satisfactory  account¬ 
ing  was  ever  rendered.54  The  strongest  defense  which  could  be  mus¬ 
tered  was  the  statement  of  Secretary  Weeks  that  the  figures  came 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (he 
knew  not  which),  and  that  he  had  “never  heard  any  questions  raised 
as  to  the  objectivity  or  accuracy  of  figures  that  come  from  Census 
or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.”  55 

An  examination  of  the  4 y2  million  figure  quickly  shows  how  it  has 
been  completely  misused  in  the  arguments  for  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  figure  of  414  million  workers  was  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  workers  in  export  industry,  the  workers  engaged 
in  processing  raw  material  imports,  plus  all  the  workers  involved  in 
handling  and  transporting  exports  and  imports — dockworkers,  sea¬ 
men,  etc.  It  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  all  of  these  or 
in  fact  any  of  them  would  lose  their  jobs  merely  because  tariffs  are 
not  further  lowered.  If  these  are  any  additional  American  jobs 
accounted  for  solely  by  our  exports,  they  would  be  manufacturing 
establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  export.  (It 
has  already  been  shown  above  that  our  agricultural  exports  are  due 
mainly  to  Government  subsidies  and  not  to  the  trade  agreements 
program.)  It  appears  that  some  6  percent  of  our  national  manufac¬ 
turing  production  may  be  exported.  The  labor  force  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  is  about  15  million  workers ;  6  percent  of  that  figure 
would  be  some  900,000  workers. 

This  figure  would  seem  to  represent  the  number  of  workers  who 
have  a  direct  stake  in  United  States  exports,  and  there  is  no  accurate 
way  of  determining  how  many,  if  any,  of  them  are  dependent  upon 
the  production  of  goods  that  move  into  the  export  market  because  of 
tariff  concessions  which  have  been  obtained  under  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

It  is  significant  that  no  comparable  figure  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  “the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics”  with  respect  to  jobs  in  domestic  industries  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  tariff  protection.  Thus  it  is  meaningless  for  the 
figure  of  414  million  jobs  allegedly  due  to  our  export  industries  to  be 
injected  in  the  debate  on  the  trade  agreements  program  since  there  is 
no  point  of  comparison  to  aid  in  evaluating  the  figure. 


64  See  hearings,  pp.  2697-2698,  2706,  2776. 
56  Hearings,  p.  2777. 
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B.  PROCEDURAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  in  delegating  power  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  negotiate  for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions,  carefully  specified  a 
series  of  procedural  criteria  which  were  to  be  followed  in  the  use  of 
the  authority.  Since  that  date,  these  criteria  have  not  only  remained 
a  basic  part  of  the  legislation,  but  have  been  augmented  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  sensed  that  further  guidelines  were  needed  to  manifest  its  intent 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  was  to  be  used. 

CONDITIONS  PRECEDENT  TO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Congress  described  the  circumstances  under  which  the  President 
could  exercise  his  negotiating  authority,56  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other 
important  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose  above  de¬ 
clared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter  specified, 
is  authorized  [to  negotiate  trade  agreements]. 

As  originally  introduced  the  act  did  not  require  the  President  to 
fnd  as  a  fact  that  existing  restrictions  were  unduly  burdening  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  was  added  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report  stating : 57 

The  committee  has  inserted  the  words  “as  a  fact”  follow¬ 
ing  the  words  in  subsection  (a)  “the  President,  whenever 
he  finds.”  This  is  to  make  clear  that  Congress  under  the 
proposed  bill  is  establishing  a  policy  and  directing  the  Exec¬ 
utive  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  congressional  policy  only 
when  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  existing  duties  or  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

The  committee  made  it  clear  that  Presidential  action  was  dependent 
upon  findings  of  fact  of  both  the  restrictive  effect  of  duties  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the  act.  It  said : 58 

The  House  bill  makes  the  action  of  the  President  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  finding  either  that  existing  duties  or  import 
restrictions  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  or  that  such  action  will  promote 
the  purpose  set  forth.  In  order  to  require  a  finding  by  the 
President  on  both  of  these  points,  the  word  “or”  has  been 
changed  to  “and.” 

In  view  of  these  two  amendments  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
findings  of  fact  which  the  act  makes  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  the  trade  agreements  authority  by  the  President  was  to  be 
no  mere  idle  ceremony.  Rather,  the  finding  was  regarded  as  being  of 
great  importance  by  the  Congress. 

»  Public  Law  316,  73d  Cong.  (1934). 

«  S.  Rept.  871,  73d  Cong.  (1034).  pp.  1-2. 

68  S.  Rept.  871,  73d  Cong.  (1934),  p.  2. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  past  administration  of  the  act  with 
this  clear  statement  of  congressional  intent.  First,  the  hearings 
which  are  conducted  prior  to  negotiations  by  the  Committee  for  Ke- 
ciprocit.y  Information  rarely  develop  information  upon  which  the 
President  could  find  as  a  fact  that  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  some  few  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  infrequently  will  testify  to  their  desire  to  secure  a  concession 
in  the  customs  treatment  of  their  articles  when  exported  to  another 
country.  Also,  occasionally,  United  States  importers  will  appear  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  reducing  United  States  tariffs  on  articles 
in  which  they  are  interested  but  in  the  main  the  scope  of  the  commodity 
classification  included  in  the  negotiations  far  exceeds  those  upon 
which  any  information  was  submitted  touching  upon  the  burdening 
or  restrictive  effect  of  the  United  States  or  foreign  tariffs  involved. 

Second,  the  preamble  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  (sec.  350(a)) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended  sets  forth  a  number  of  limitations 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  using  the  trade  agreement  authority. 
These  include  the  regulation  of  imports  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  domestic  industries,  the  securing  of  foreign  tariff  concessions  to 
create  market  opportunities  for  United  States  producers  which 
require  and  are  capable  of  developing  them;  and  the  grant  of  like 
United  States  concessions  to  foreign  producers  who  require  and  are 
capable  of  developing  United  States  market  opportunities.  There  is 
little  in  the  procedure  practiced  in  the  CPI  hearings  which  is  directed 
toward  information  which  would  make  possible  finding  of  facts  on 
these  limitations  in  the  congressional  policy. 

Though  the  President’s  proclamations  constantly  recite  that  he  has 
found  as  a  fact  that  duties  and  restrictions  are  unduly  burdening  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purposes  of  the  act 
would  be  served  by  the  trade  agreement  concessions  which  he  has 
agreed  to,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  little  more  than  a 
formality.  What  Congress  so  carefully  defined  as  a  necessary  find¬ 
ing  of  fact  seems  to  have  been  converted  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  to  mere  language  in  the  paperwork  which  affects 
a  reduction  of  United  States  tariffs. 

Congressional  concern  that  adequate  factfinding  precede  trade 
agreement  negotiations  was  evidenced  also  by  the  establishment  of 
the  peril-point  procedure  in  the  1951  Extension  Act. 

But  here,  too,  there  is  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Witnesses  before 
this  committee  pointed  up  a  very  serious  shortcoming  in  the  technique 
which  is  used  to  disseminate  public  notice  prior  to  the  hearings.  If 
the  notice  is  inadequate  to  apprise  individuals  of  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
modity  in  which  they  have  an  interest  is  the  subject  of  trade  agreement 
negotiations,  the  factfinding  procedure  will  be  a  sham.  Consider  the 
following  testimony : 59 

In  the  1956  Geneva  negotiations  concessions  were  granted 
on  broad  categories  of  chemicals  in  “basket  clauses,”  such  as 
those  in  paragraphs  5  and  11  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  The  description  of  the  products  covered  by  para¬ 
graph  5,  for  example,  was  so  broad  that  domestic  producers 


Hearings,  p.  1677. 
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did  not  receive  reasonable  notice  that  their  products  were  on 
the  auction  block. 

From  all  appearances  this  “basket  category”  approach  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  articles  upon  which  concessions  may  be  made  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent.  The  volume  of  articles  which  are  considered 
in  trade  negotiations  under  the  GATT  has  constantly  risen  with  each 
round  of  negotiations  so  that  untold  numbers  of  commodities  included 
within  hundreds  of  commodities  descriptions  are  now  presented  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  has  a  consequence  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
serious  and  far  reaching  than  its  impact  on  the  public  notice  aspect 
of  the  matter.  The  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  injury  determinations  on  this  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  commodities,  is  given  the  short  space  of  120  days.  The  Com¬ 
mission  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  a  single  escape-clause 
action  in  much  less  than  9  months.  How  can  adequate  consideration 
be  given  to  the  same  question  of  injury  on  thousands  of  commodities 
in  peril-point  investigations  in  less  than  half  the  time  ? 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  presentation  of  interested  parties  in 
peril-point  proceedings  and  in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  for 
Keciprocity  Information  may  not  be  accorded  the  dignity  which  the 
Congress  intended.  For  example,  in  1955,  the  stainless  steel  flatware 
industry  presented  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  competitive  position  of 
that  industry  in  view  of  tariff  concessions  which  had  already  been 
granted.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented  was 
that  further  reductions  in  duty  would  injure  the  industry.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  our  negotiators  at  Geneva  granted  further  reductions  in  duty. 
As  predicted,  imports  increased,  injury  resulted,  and  the  industry 
was  forced  into  an  escape-clause  action.  The  Tariff  Commission  was 
then  unanimous  in  its  finding  of  serious  injury. 

NEGOTIATING  PHILOSOPHY 

The  concept  of  reciprocity  is  one  which  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  trade  agreements  program.  When  the  legislation 
was  first  considered  in  1934,  the  debates  clearly  indicate  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act  was  to  permit  the  President,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  to  negotiate  directly  with  a  foreign  government  for 
the  mutual  reduction  of  unduly  burdening  and  restrictive  barriers 
to  trade  which  hampered  the  flow  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Indeed,  this  concept  should  be  so  self-evident  as  to  require  no 
documentation.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  in  1955, 60  at 
a  time  when  Japan  was  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  trading  partners  in  the  Western  World,  the  United  States 
proceeded  under  the  trade  agreements  authority  not  to  secure  con¬ 
cessions  from  a  country  whose  trade  barriers  were  “unduly  burdening 
and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,”  but  rather 
to  offer  concessions  to  western  countries  in  exchange  for  their  pledge 
to  remove  barriers  which  they  had  against  Japanese  trade.  Secretary 
Weeks  made  the  following  astounding  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  a  mem- 


60  Hearings,  p.  2731. 
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ber  of  this  committee  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  trade  agreements 
authority  in  such  a  manner : 

We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  we  might  use  our 
bargaining  power  in  negotiations  with  the  Common  Market 
in  order  to  secure  advantages  for  or  reduce  disadvantages  of 
the  Common  Market  to  countries  other  than  Japan.61 

Apparently  the  Executive  has  proceeded  firmly  to  entrench  in  its 
concept  of  appropriate  authority  this  unique  procedure  whereby  we 
undertake  to  secure  trade  concessions  on  behalf  of  a  third  country. 

The  most  firmly  established  concept  which  the  Congress  imparted 
to  the  trade  agreements  legislation  in  1934  was  the  principle  that  the 
authority  would  be  used  in  such  a  manner  that  injury  to  domestic 
industries  would  be  avoided.  Now  as  the  executive  department  once 
more  appears  before  Congress  seeking  renewal  of  the  authority,  the 
President’s  message  for  the  first  time  in  the  24-year  history  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  fails  even  to  pay  lip  service  to  that  principle. 
And  with  good  reason.  This  committee  has  heard  a  parade  of  in¬ 
dustry  witnesses  testify  as  to  the  injurious  manner  in  which  the  Trade 
Agreements  authority  has  been  exercised.  Consider  the  following 
table : 

61  Hearings,  p.  2731. 
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Representatives  from  the  following  industries  also  testified  as  to 
damaging  impact  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  upon  their  business : 
Electrical  manufacturers  (471) . 

Tung  oil  (1146). 

Ultramarine  blue  (1733). 

Birdcage  (2513). 

Watch  (2574). 

By  contrast,  consider  now  the  paucity  of  support  for  the  legislation 
manifested  by  firms  who  trade  in  the  export  field : 

Domestic  exporters  supporting  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  order  to 
remove  or  avoid  foreign  tariff  barriers  1 


Name 


Product 


Country  or  countries 
involved 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  (255) . 
Rodgers  Hydraulic,  Inc.  (971) 


American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  (434) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (968) _ _ _ 

Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  (1423) _ 

Millers’  National  Federation  (1564) _ 


Tractors _ _ 

Hydraulic  equipment  for 
maintenance  of  tractors 
and  heavy  construction 
vehicles. 

Cotton _ _ _ 

Photographic  products _ 

Agricultural  implements. . 

Milled  wheat  flour _ 


European  common  mar¬ 
ket. 

None  specified. 


European  common  mar¬ 
ket. 

Brazil,  Uruguay. 
Honduras. 

“Foreign  countries.” 


1  Figures  in  parentheses  following  the  industry  name  are  page  references  to  the  hearings. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  executive  department  is  at  least 
developing  a  backhanded  recognition  of  the  injury  problem.  An 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  recently  revealed  that  a  list 
of  Federal  agencies  was  being  compiled  to  assist  domestic  industries 
that  might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  trade  agreements  program.62 

Initially  there  was  no  way  for  an  industry  injured  bv  trade  agree¬ 
ments  tariff  reductions  to  secure  relief.  In  1943,  the  Executive  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  first  escape  clause.  In  1947,  by  Executive  order,  the 
availability  of  this  procedure  was  made  general.  This  reflected  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  injury  problem.  But  the  administration  of 
the  escape  clause  was  quite  ineffective.  The  Executive,  either  through 
inertia  or  lack  of  comprehensible  standards,  entertained  very  few 
actions.  In  1951,  the  Congress,  alarmed  (a)  that  the  Executive  was 
not  adequately  considering  the  interests  of  domestic  industry  in  its 
negotiations,  and  ( b )  that  the  existing  escape-clause  procedure  was 
inadequate,  made  an  escape-clause  procedure  part  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  legislation.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  more  than  60 
cases.  But  even  with  this  congressional  action,  the  Executive  has 
failed  to  reform.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  found  serious  injury  in 
27  cases,  but  the  executive  department  has  refused  relief  in  all  but  10 
of  these. 

For  the  most  part,  the  President’s  inaction  has  been  based  upon  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  Tariff  Commission’s  findings — though  it  is  with 
the  expert  trier  of  the  facts  designated  by  Congress.  The  situation 
has  become  intolerable. 

The  Congress  has  no  quarrel  with  the  prerogative  of  the  President 
to  consider  questions  of  national  security  in  passing  upon  escape-clause 
recommendations.  But,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  overriding  con- 


Hearings,  p.  896. 
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siderations  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  national  security,  it  is  plain 
that  the  President  should  accept  the  Tariff  Commission’s  findings  of 
fact,  particularly  where  they  are  unanimous. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  arriving  at  its  recommendation  has 
studied  the  problem  over  a  period  of  up  to  9  months.  It  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  members  of  the  industry,  made  field  investigations,  and 
collected  detailed  statistics.  The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
devoted  through  his  staff  only  60  days  at  the  most  in  his  study  of  the 
matter.  The  Tariff  Commission,  moreover,  is  a  body  whose  expertise 
in  the  field  of  tariffs  and  trade  matters  is  conceded.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  incredible  that  the  President  should,  in  the  absence  of  com¬ 
pelling  national  defense  reasons,  take  issue  with  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  arbitrary  Executive  action  in 
turning  down  recommended  relief  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  and  stainless  steel  flatware  the  President  has  chosen  to 
accept  “voluntary”  quotas  from  Japan  on  the  eve  of  impending  action 
upon  a  recommendation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that  escape-clause 
relief  should  be  granted.  The  Executive  has  a  mandate  of  Congress  to 
consider — section  6  of  the  1951  Extension  Act  directing  that  an  in¬ 
jurious  concession  be  withdrawn.  He  should  not  ignore  the  law  and 
pass  the  regulation  of  our  imports  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  The  inadvisability  of  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
quota  which  the  Japanese  established  on  cotton  velveteens  was  not 
enforced.63 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  the  Congress, 
further  alarmed  at  the  possible  effect  of  import  injury  on  our  defense 
capacity,  added  the  national  security  amendment  to  the  law.  Again 
congressional  policy  has  been  greeted  by  Executive  inaction.  Since 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  there  have  been  14  petitions,  but 
only  one  finding  of  threat  to  the  national  security. 

Perhaps  Congress  should  have  been  more  specific.  There  has  been 
criticism  that  the  legislation  does  not  establish  adequate  criteria,  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  failed  to  publish  interpretative 
regulations.64  And  the  time  required  for  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  to  make  a  decision  has  proved  interminably  long.  We  have 
been  given  no  suggestions  by  the  Executive  as  to  how  this  remedy 
can  be  made  responsive  to  the  obvious  intent  of  Congress. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  TRADE 

It  is  common  for  the  United  States  to  find  that  having  negotiated 
what  it  thought  to  be  a  reciprocal  tariff  concession  with  a  foreign 
country  that  country  nullifies  its  concession  by  the  imposition  of 
some  nontariff  restriction  such  as  a  quota,  licensing  requirement,  etc. 
The  committee  was  told  by  a  representative  of  the  fruit  industry  foi" 
example  that — 65 

every  year,  our  Government  has  to  get  permission  for  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  to  enter  [Europe],  if  at  all,  in  limited  quantity 

63  Hearings,  p.  2469  ;  as  to  these  voluntary  quotas  generally,  see  pp.  28,  3.1,  68,  82,  399, 
412,  1243,  1459,  1892,  1991,  2107,  2245,  2254,  2409,  2458,  2469,  2471,  2489,  2805. 

64  Hearings,  p.  101. 

65  Hearings,  p.  1581. 
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or  value,  for  a  limited  marketing  period,  by  negotiating  for 
it.  Then  such  things  as  these  happen:  We  may  be  denied 
access  while  others  are  allowed  to  enter.  Other  sources  may 
be  granted  upon  general  license,  while  we  get  a  tight  quota, 
and  a  shorter  or  less  favorable  period  of  entry.  Negotiations 
are  dragged  on  and  on,  decisions  and  announcements  are 
frustratmgly  delayed,  while  the  season  slips  past  and  others 
enjoy  the  short-supplied  market. 

The  trade  agreements  legislation  is  very  specific  in  directing  that 
the  President  shall  withdraw  concessions  to  countries  which  dis¬ 
criminate  against  American  exports.  However,  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  trade  agreements  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  continued  discrimi¬ 
nations  practiced  against  our  commerce,  the  President  has  invoked 
this  provision  only  once.  This  was  in  1937  where  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  was  withdrawn  from  Australia  for  the  period  of 
1  year. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  the  nontariff  restric¬ 
tions  against  our  exports  would  have  persisted  as  they  have  if  a  more 
forthright  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
had  been  observed  by  the  Executive. 

COMPENSATORY  CONCESSIONS 

The  executive  department  has  accepted  as  a  consequence  of  escape- 
clause  action  compensatory  concessions  to  countires  claiming  to  be 
affected.  In  view  of  all  our  concessions  being  limited  by  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  serious  injury  is  not  to  occur  or  continue,  compensatory  con¬ 
cessions  are  unilateral  expressions  of  good  will  granted  without  au¬ 
thority  under  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  President.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  executive  department  grants  such  concessions  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  there  appears  to  be  erroneous  widespread  belief  that 
we  are  obliged  so  to  do.66 


CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  analysis  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion:  In  essen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  support  in  principle  or  to  carry  out  in  effect  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress.  The  consistent  pattern  of  disregard  for 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  renders  the  extension 
of  vast  additional  power  to  the  Executive  in  this  field  a  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  matter. 

With  the  foregoing  background,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  renewal  act  and  the  amendments  thereto. 

III.  Analysis  of  Proposed  Legislation 

Basically,  the  extension  act  as  introduced  contains  the  same  plati¬ 
tudes  and  unimaginative  proposals  with  which  the  Congress  has  been 
greeted  each  time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  presented  for 
renewal.  There  are,  however,  two  salient  features  of  this  legislation 
which  deserve  specific  attention. 

86  As  to  compensatory  concessions  generally,  see  hearings,  pp.  229,  773,  924,  1859, 
2119-2120,  2122,  2729. 
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The  first  salient  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  administration  has  re¬ 
quested  a  5-year  extension.  This  is  unprecedented.  There  are  a 
number  of  alleged  justifications  advanced  among  which  are  (1)  the 
fact  that  in  negotiating  for  reduction  of  impediments  to  United  States 
exports,  a  better  deal  can  be  made  if  the  negotiating  country  has  con¬ 
fidence  that  our  course  will  not  be  changed  for  at  least  5  years;  (2) 
the  need  to  cope  with  the  newly  established  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket;  and  (3)  the  apparent  view  that  long-term  commercial  commit¬ 
ments  are  difficult  to  make  or  secure  unless  there  is  some  assurance  of 
a  consistent  policy  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Merely  to  state 
these  is  to  point  up  the  vacuous  nature  of  the  argument  which  lies 
behind  them.  For  the  past  23  years,  the  extensions  have  ranged  from 
1  to  3  years.  The  proponents  of  the  program  state  in  enthusiastic 
terms  what  has  been  accomplished  to  date.  Apparently  there  is  no 
dissatisfaction  on  their  part  with  the  foreign-trade  “deals”  which  we 
have  made  in  the  past.  The  argument  with  respect  to  the  common 
market  has  been  effectively  countered  in  a  previous  section.  The  third 
argument,  relating  to  long-term  commercial  commitments,  is  only 
superficially  valid.  If  valid  at  all,  it  applies  to  concessions  in  a  trade 
agreement,  and  not  to  an  extension  of  the  act.  Once  trade  concessions 
are  negotiated  they  continue  unabated  regardless  of  the  duration  of 
the  authority  under  which  they  are  negotiated. 

The  true  significance  of  this  5-year  extension  proposal  should  be 
recognized.  Because  of  a  related  provision  which  permits  negotia¬ 
tions  embracing  the  full  5-year  period  of  reductions  up  to  the  very 
moment  that  the  legislation  itself  expires,  we  have  in  effect  a  10-year 
grant  of  authority.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  too  much.  In  view  of 
excesses  and  frequent  disregard  for  the  will  of  Congress  which  the 
Executive  has  demonstrated  in  past  administration  of  the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  place  a  10-year  span  of 
trade  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  agencies.  There  is  every 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  insist  on  frequent  review  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  delegated  authority  is  used. 

The  second  salient  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  alarming  pro¬ 
posal  to  vest  in  the  executive  department  negotiating  authority  that 
would  include  the  ability  to  grant  concessions  leading  to  the  lowest 
duty  possible  under  three  alternative  approaches.  These  alternative 
methods  of  computation  can  easily  lead  to  tariff  reductions  far  above 
25  percent  and  of  up  to  almost  100  percent  in  some  instances.67 

First,  the  provision  for  reversing  Presidential  disapproval  of  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  escape  clause  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House 
presents  a  serious  constitutional  question.  Article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution  makes  action  of  the  President  an  essential  element  of 
the  legislative  process.  Under  the  proposed  amendment,  this  essential 
element  would  be  effectively  avoided,  and  legislative  action  would  be 
taken  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  never  presented  to  the  President. 
Similar  provisions  have  been  considered  unconstitutional  by  Attor¬ 
neys  General  of  both  parties  (37  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  56  (1933)  (Attorney 
General  Mitchell  advising  President  Ploover  to  veto  a  bill  which  would 
subject  income  tax  refunds  to  approval  of  a  joint  committee) ;  39  Ops. 
Atty.  Gen.  61  (1937)  (Attorney  General  Cummings  advising  Presi- 


*7  Hearings,  pp.  1675,  2079, 
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dent  Roosevelt  that  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  participation 
in  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  was  unconstitutional) ) .  Despite  some 
more  recent  approval  of  this  type  of  provision,  see  Senate  Report  No. 
232,  81st  Congress,  1st  session  (1949),  and  its  inclusion  in  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Acts  and  other  statutes,  its  use  must  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
stitutionally  suspect.  Provisions  of  this  type  have  been  subjected  to 
serious  critical  analysis,  and  no  Federal  court  has  ever  passed  on  their 
validity.  (See  Ginnuane,  The  Control  of  Federal  Administration  by 
Congressional  Resolutions  and  Committees,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  569 
(1953);  Jackson,  A  Presidential  Legal  Opinion,  69  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1353  (1953).) 

Second,  the  change  proposed  in  the  committee  bill  to  the  national 
security  amendment  is  a  meaningless  gesture.  The  issuance  of  clear 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  in  administering  his  responsibility  is  meri¬ 
torious.  However,  the  absence  of  any  increased  certainty  with  respect 
to  the  administrative  consequences  of  a  finding  of  impairment  of  the 
national  security  is  regrettable.  The  signatories  of  these  minority 
views  were  unsuccessful  in  determining  that  a  domestic  producer 
would  find  this  safeguard  improved  by  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

Third,  with  respect  to  increasing  the  time  limit  for  peril-point  in¬ 
vestigations  to  6  months,  there  can  be  no  argument.  With  the  volume 
of  commodities  which  have  been  brought  into  the  web  of  negotiations 
in  the  past  it  has  been  made  painfully  apparent  that  adequate  consid¬ 
eration  of  injury  levels  could  not  physically  be  accomplished  within 
the  120  days  heretofore  allotted.  Even  6  months  may  not  be  enough 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  provision  that  in  an  escape-clause  action 
concerning  an  item  on  the  free  list  the  Tariff  Commission  may  recom¬ 
mend  and  the  President  may  impose  a  rate  of  duty  a  serious  constitu¬ 
tional  question  is  raised.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
authority  to  levy  taxes.  A  tariff  is  a  tax.  Therefore,  in  imposing  a 
duty  on  a  free  list  item  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  President  would 
be  collaborating  in  levying  a  tax.  This  they  clearly  cannot  do.  The 
distinction  should  be  made  between  levying  a  tax,  which  this  would  be, 
and  adjusting  a  tax  pursuant  to  policy  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  which  the  present  trade  agreement  authority  provides  for. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Tariff  Commission  should  not  be 
accorded  specific  subpena  privileges  in  connection  with  this  legisla¬ 
tion  although  its  assessing  power  under  section  332  could  well  suffice. 

Sixth,  with  respect  to  the  disclaimer  of  GATT,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  fourth  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  which 
this  proposal  has  been  made  and  yet  during  this  period  there  has  been 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  call 
this  matter  up  for  consideration  to  resolve  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Seventh,  the  proposal  that  the  President  should  be  required  to  report 
on  actions  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  restrictions  against  United 
States  exports  is  a  salutary  development.  It  is  tragic,  however,  that 
such  a  proposal  is  necessary  because  existing  legislation  contains  with¬ 
in  its  four  cornere  completely  adequate  means  for  coping  with  these 
restrictions. 
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Eighth,  the  proposal  that  the  President  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  representatives  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  in  the 
course  of  negotiating  trade  agreements  is  a  proposal  without  sub¬ 
stance.  The  words  “seeking  advice”  are  vacuous  and  indefinite.  The 
proposal  obviously  is  calculated  to  give  the  appearance  of  acceding  to 
the  interests  of  domestic  parties  in  our  negotiations  but  in  reality,  such 
a  provision  would  undoubtedly  molder  in  the  darkness  of  disuse. 

IY.  Recommendations 

Viewed  realistically,  one  feasible  approach  to  resolving  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  present  in  a  controversy  as  basic  as  this  is  to  accept 
the  position  that  the  trade  agreements  program  can  be  temporarily 
extended.  The  duration  of  such  an  extension  should  take  into  account 
the  imminence  of  the  forthcoming  tariff  classification  and  schedule 
revision  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Also  important  is  the  compelling  need  for  Congress  to  make  frequent 
review  of  our  Nation’s  tariff  policy  in  the  light  of  rapidly  changing 
world  conditions  and  the  geometric  acceleration  of  technological  devel¬ 
opment. 

In  making  provision  for  any  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  Congress  must  be  responsibly  mindful  of  the  abuses  which  have 
heretofore  been  manifested  in  the  executive  department’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  and  should  undertake  to  make  effective  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  safeguards  contained  in  existing  law  so  that  the  abuses 
are  not  continued  for  the  period  of  the  extension. 

With  these  prefatory  observations  as  a  point  of  departure,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  legislative  proposal  which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
several  Members  of  Congress  represents  a  more  realistic  and  construc¬ 
tive  concept  of  trade  agreements  legislation  than  the  bill  presented  by 
the  committee  majority.  We  therefore  submit  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Salient  features  of  preferred  legislation  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  tariff-reducing  features  of  the  1955  Extension  Act  are  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  period  of  2  years,  but  it  is  provided  that  any  decrease 
negotiated  shall  not  become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of 
that  2-year  period.  This  provision  is  eminently  rational  because,  as 
testified  by  the  administration  witnesses  before  this  committee,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  authority  granted  in  the  1955  Extension  Act  has 
not  been  utilized.  Thus  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  granting  addi¬ 
tional  authority,  still  broader  in  scope,  while  this  previous  authority 
remains  unused.  Furthermore,  by  limiting  the  effective  date  upon 
which  any  reduction  may  initially  become  effective,  the  use  of  the 
authority  is  limited  to  the  period  for  which  it  has  been  granted.  This 
also  is  desirable. 

2.  With  respect  to  increases  in  duties  negotiated  under  the  trade 
agreements  authority,  it  is  proposed  that  the  basis  upon  which  in¬ 
creases  may  be  computed  be  changed  from  January  1,  1945,  to  July  1, 
1934.  It  should  be  provided  that  where  specific  or  combination  duties 
are  involved  in  this  determination  they  should  be  converted  into  equiv¬ 
alent  ad  valorem  duties.  These  provide  realistically  for  adjusting  our 
duties  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  inflationary  trend  of  prices  which 
seems  to  be  a  fixture  in  our  economic  scene,  both  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national. 
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3.  It  is  proposed  that  escape  clause  recommendations  be  completed 
within  6  months.  This  is  certainly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  petitioner,  particularly  small-business  organizations  which  lack 
the  staying  power  implicit  in  longer  investigations,  because  it  expe¬ 
dites  the  achievement  of  such  relief  as  he  may  be  entitled  to. 

4.  It  is  proposed  that  the  President  must  consult  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  finding  of  fact  which 
he  is  required  by  law  to  make  that  “existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly 
burdening  or  restricting  the  trade  of  the  United  States.”  This  brings 
the  utilization  of  the  authority  back  into  focus  with  the  specific  and 
explicit  congressional  intent  and  provides  a  ready  control  upon  any 
tendency  to  let  the  fact  finding  process  slip  into  obscurity. 

5.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  reforms  would  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  prepare  for  the  President  the  list  of  items 
subject  to  negotiation.  This  sensible  procedure  will  make  available 
to  the  President  the  invaluable  investigatory  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  insure  that  the  articles  considered  will  in  fact  correspond 
to  the  criteria  which  have  been  specified  by  the  Congress.  These 
have  been  too  long  ignored. 

6.  It  is  proposed  that  whenever  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  deter¬ 
mination  of  peril  points  finds  that  a  present  rate  is  below  the  level 
which  would,  in  the  Commission’s  opinion,  avoid  injury  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  involved,  the  United  States  shall  negotiate  an  increase 
to  the  peril  point.  The  most  appropriate  time  and  place  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  tariff  provision  is  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
negotiations  with  the  country  principally  concerned.  If  such  a  coun¬ 
try  should  decline  to  go  along  with  such  adjustments  it  would  indicate 
the  inadvisability  of  concluding  a  new  agreement  with  additional 
concessions  to  that  country. 

7.  It  is  proposed  that  the  escape  clause  be  strengthened  by  providing 
that  if  the  President  differs  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  he  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  embodying  his 
alternative  recommendations  and  that  unless  the  Congress  writes  the 
President’s  proposal  into  law  within  60  days,  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
recommendations  will  go  into  effect.  This  procedure  properly  allows 
the  Congress  to  participate  in  a  decision  to  depart  from  the  general 
policy  which  it  has  established  which  normally  requires  the  grant  of 
relief  to  an  injured  industry.  In  cases  where  there  are  overriding 
national  defense  or  security  factors  involved,  these  will  be  reported 
by  the  Executive  and  Congress  will  give  them  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  the  flexibility  which  the  executive  department  now  has  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  express  mandate  of  the  Congress  can  effectively 
be  checked. 

8.  The  national  security  amendment  of  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  changed  by  spelling  out  the  tariff  and  quota  action 
which  the  President  must  take  if  he  agrees  with  advice  of  the  Director 
of  Defense  Mobilization  that  an  applicant  industry  is  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  security  and  is  being  injured  by  imports.  Under  the  proposal,  if 
the  President  wished  to  take  some  lesser  action,  he  would  be  required 
to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  the  action  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
statute  would  impair  the  availability  of  essential  materials  to  the 
United  States.  By  making  clear  the  type  of  action  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  is  expected  to  take,  such  an  improvement  would  eliminate  a  great 
area  of  uncertainty  which  presently  attaches  to  the  defense  amend¬ 
ment. 

9.  Important  amendments  would  be  made  in  the  procedure  for  ad¬ 
justing  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  avoid  impairment  of 
domestic  programs  and  to  avoid  the  irreparable  injury  involved 
where  perishable  agricultural  commodities  are  concerned.  Procedural 
improvements  would  be  made  which  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  or  any  interested  party  to  petition  the  Tariff 
Commission  directly  for  an  investigation  and  make  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  final.  The  bill  also  contains  a  clarifying  change 
to  reaffirm  the  congressional  intent  that  imports  which  cause  increased 
costs  in  any  agricultural  program  constitute  interference  with  the 
program  justifying  relief.  Also  the  President  is  given  authority  to 
further  restrict  or  exclude  imports  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  special  circumstances  so  require. 

For  the  compelling  reasons  set  forth  in  these  minority  views  the 
undersigned  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
are  opposed  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  12591. 

Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 

Richard  M.  Simtson. 

Noah  M.  Mason. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Antoni  N.  Sadlak. 


ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF 
HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

I  have  concurred  with  my  Republican  committee  colleagues  who 
have  joined  in  signing  minority  views  because  in  my  judgment  such 
views  express  an  accurate  and  objective  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  agreements  program  has  been  administered  in  the 
past.  In  regard  to  the  program’s  administration  I  am  particularly 
concerned  over  the  demonstrated  inadequacy  of  negotiating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  over  what  I  regard  as  the  flagrant  disregard  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislative  intent  manifest  in  the  safe¬ 
guards  for  domestic  producers.  While  I  agree  in  general  with  the 
recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  law  submitted  by  my  fellow 
signatories,  I  cannot  endorse  the  recommendations  in  their  entirety. 
I  also  find  it  necessary  to  reserve  a  question  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
ments  on  constitutionality  set  forth  in  the  views  of  my  minority 
colleagues. 

I  would  emphatically  and  categorically  state  disapproval  of  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  view  that  the  report  contains  meaningless  changes 
in  the  escape-clause  procedures  and  in  the  procedures  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Amendment.  These  changes  will  not  under  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  afford  any  more  effective  protection  of 
domestic  industry  against  injury  than  is  inadequately  available  under 
existing  law.  The  committee  bill  therefore  purports  to  grant  broad 
and  far-reaching  discretion  to  the  Executive  with  respect  to  further 
tariff  reductions  without  providing  any  meaningful  improvement  in 
existing  safeguards.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  the  committee  bill  is 
to  expose  industries  that  have  already  sustained  injury  under  the 
existing  program  to  further  economic  impairment  without  strength¬ 
ening  their  posture  under  the  safeguards  to  obtain  their  survival.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  the  committee  bill  fails,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  provide  more  effective  and  prompt  action  to  provide  injured 
industry  with  ameliorative  relief. 

I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  the  objective  of  reciprocally 
expanding  international  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  attainment  of  this  objective  is  thwarted  by  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  steps  which  expand  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
industry  are  in  themselves  destructive  of  a  continuing  growth  of  such 
international  trade.  For  a  program  conducive  to  expanding  trade  to 
be  effective,  proper  safeguards  must  be  maintained  so  that  domestic 
industry  can  compete  on  a  fair  basis  in  our  domestic  market;  and  the 
program  must  effectively  achieve  true  reciprocity  in  opening  foreign 
markets  to  American-produced  goods. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 
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The  following  appendixes  are  attached  at  the  end  of  the  report : 

Appendix  A. — A  review  of  accomplishments  under  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  since  its  inception  in  1934,  including  discussion  of 
tariff  concessions  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  achievements  in  the  reduction  of  quantitative  restrictions 
against  United  States  exports,  important  trade  safeguards  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  the  settlement  of  trade 
problems  in  the  framework  of  the  general  agreement. 

Appendix  B. — Excerpts  of  testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
in  support  of  the  trade  agreements  program  by  representatives  of 
executive  departments,  business  and  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
public  interest  groups,  and  extracts  from  numerous  newspapers  of 
editorial  comment  in  favor  of  the  program.  Both  the  testimony  and 
the  press  comments  represent  all  regions  of  the  United  States — New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  South,  the  Southwest,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  West. 

Appendix  G. — How  a  trade  agreement  is  made :  The  requirements 
of  the  legislation,  the  interdepartmental  organization,  the  prepara¬ 
tory  procedure,  and  the  negotiations. 

Appendix  A — Accomplishments  of  the  Trade  Agreements 

Program 

A.  Introduction 

The  trade  agreements  program  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  trade  policy  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  un¬ 
precedented  attack  on  trade  barriers  during  these  years — especially 
the  postwar  progress  under  the  GATT — has  undoubtedly  played  an 
important  role  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  United  States  foreign 
trade  which  has  taken  place  since  1934.  The  volume  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  exports  in  1957,  measured  in  constant  dollars  and  exclusive 
of  military  aid,  was  well  over  three  times  that  of  the  early  1930’s 
and  more  than  double  the  high  level  of  the  late  1920’s.  The  volume 
of  merchandise  imports  in  1957,  also  measured  in  constant  dollars, 
was  more  than  twice  the  1930-34  average  and  some  70  percent  above 
the  level  of  1926-29.  If  actual  dollar  values  were  used  the  increases 
would  appear  more  striking  since  prices  have  risen  considerably 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  great  increase  in  United  States  trade  that  has  taken  place  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  attributed  solely  or  even  primarily  to  the  reduction 
in  trade  barriers.  The  period  under  consideration  has  been  one  of 
tremendous  economic  upheaval  involving  recovery  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  early  thirties  and  the  effects  of  two  major  wars.  These 
factors,  together  with  accelerated  technological  progress  and  the  un¬ 
derlying  growth  trends  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  economies, 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  shaping  the  course  of  our  trade. 
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Nevertheless,  trade  agreements  have  provided  the  framework  within 
which  this  healthy  expansion  of  world  trade  has  occurred.  By  pro¬ 
moting  the  relaxation  of  Government  controls,  they  have  facilitated 
the  international  movement  of  goods  in  response  to  basic  market  forces, 
widening  the  scope  for  application  of  free  enterprise  principles  and 
creating  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  private  initiative  by  traders 
here  and  abroad. 

The  continuing  need  of  many  countries  to  maintain  balance-of- 
payments  restrictions  directed  toward  conserving  their  scarce  dollars 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  foreign  demand  for  United  States  goods 
outruns  the  means  of  payment.  The  problem  for  those  countries  is, 
how  can  they  pay  for  the  goods  they  want  to  buy  from  us  ?  To  the 
extent  that  countries  can  replenish  their  supplies  of  dollars  by  selling 
goods  to  us,  they  can  continue  to  buy  from  us.  And  if  we  diminish 
our  purchases  from  them,  their  ability  to  buy  from  us  likewise  declines. 

Thus,  the  export  and  import  aspects  of  foreign  trade  are  interde¬ 
pendent  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  every  other  trading  country. 
The  amount  that  foreign  countries  have  at  their  disposal  to  spend  here 
for  American  goods  and  services  is  in  the  long  run  inevitably  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  amounts  we  spend  to  buy  their  goods  and  services. 

The  trade  agreements  program  provides  a  gradual  and  practical 
way  of  attaining  a  high  level  in  this  international  exchange,  and  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  benefits  from  it.  It  recognizes  that  progress 
toward  the  desired  goal  of  a  higher  level  of  trade  cannot  and  should 
not  be  unilateral.  The  program  helps  to  open  up  and  to  expand 
markets  for  our  products  abroad  by  obtaining,  through  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  benefits  with  our  trading  partners,  more  liberal  treatment 
for  our  exports  than  we  could  otherwise  obtain. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  last 
January : 

“In  order  to  pay  for  imports  of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  other  countries  must  be  able  to  export  to  us.  Progress  for  them 
and  for  us  will  receive  its  greatest  impetus  by  development  of  the  most 
favorable  fields  of  production  coupled  with  a  gradual  but  steady  re¬ 
duction  of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers. 

“We  live  in  a  world  of  economic,  no  less  than  political  interdepend¬ 
ence.  As  the  greatest  producer,  consumer,  and  exporter  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  must  be  a  dependable  market  for  foreign  goods  if 
mutually  benefiicial  trade  is  to  grow  and  prosper.” 

In  order  to  achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  the  trade  agreements,  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  artificial  impediments  to  trade,  the  United 
States  has  negotiated  trade  agreements  with  nearly  all  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world  and  currently  maintains  such  relationships  with 
43  countries.  Eight  of  these  are  under  bilateral  agreements  and  the 
remaining  35  were  negotiated  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  This  agreement,  originally,  negotiated  in  1947, 
is  the  central  and  principal  element  in  this  network  of  agreements. 
Initially  signed  by  21  governments,  it  now  has  37  signatories,  account¬ 
ing  for  some  85  percent  of  all  international  trade. 
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B.  Tariff  concessions  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries 

Under  the  trade  agreements  program,  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
changed  tariff  concessions  with  countries  which  conduct  the  great 
bulk  of  the  world’s  trade,  which  last  year  was  valued  at  approximately 
$100  billion,  in  terms  of  the  total  exports  of  all  countries. 

The  35  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  trade  agreement 
relations  under  the  general  agreement  took  70  percent  of  total  United 
States  exports,  and  the  8  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has 
bilateral  agreements  accounted  for  another  10  percent. 

Under  the  general  agreement,  the  contracting  parties  have  ex¬ 
changed  some  60,000  tariff  concessions,  of  which  approximately  3,000 
represent  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States.  Under  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  GATT,  United 
States  exports  benefit  by  concessions  negotiated  by  other  contracting 
{parties  among  themselves  as  well  as  the  concessions  which  the  United 
States  has  received  by  direct  negotiation.  The  bilateral  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  also  contain  most-favored-nation 
provisions  which  assure  to  United  States  trade  any  benefits  which 
the  other  party  may  grant  to  a  third  country.  As  a  result  of  these 
multilateral  and  bilateral  agreements,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  United  States  exports  to  the  countries  with  which  we  have  trade 
agreements  benefit  from  tariff  concessions. 

In  terms  of  trade,  it  is  estimated  that  the  concessions  obtained  by 
the  United  States  are  divided  approximately  equally  between  duty 
reductions  and  duty  bindings.  Of  those  granted  by  the  United  States, 
approximately  40  percent  are  duty  reductions  and  about  60  percent 
are  bindings  of  import  treatment,  in  most  cases  bindings  of  duty-free 
status. 

This  brief  summary  gives  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
system  of  agreements  and  the  extensive  amount  of  trade  covered  by 
tariff-rate  commitments.  The  benefit  of  this  body  of  commitments 
derives  both  from  the  reductions  in  tariff  levels  achieved  and  from 
the  stability  afforded  by  having  all  concession  rates  bound  against 
increase,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  represent  reductions  from 
previous  levels.  Sufficient  flexibility  is  provided  in  the  agreements 
to  permit  adjustments  in  individual  bound  rates  when  a  real  need 
arises.  However,  the  many  specific  commitments  serve  to  dissuade 
participating  governments  from  making  unnecessary  or  unpredictable 
tariff  adjustments  or  from  acting  without  due  regard  to  the  effects  of 
their  actions  on  trading  partners. 

Not  only  is  there  a  balance  in  concessions  in  trade  agreements  when 
initially  negotiated,  but  also  in  any  subsequent  modifications  of  the 
schedules  a  balance  in  the  concessions  is  maintained.  In  cases  where 
other  countries  modify  concessions  in  which  the  United  States  has 
an  interest,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  as  compensa¬ 
tion  new  concessions  as  valuable  to  United  States  trade  as  those  modi¬ 
fied.  Similarly,  when  the  United  States  modifies  its  concessions,  other 
countries  try  to  obtain  as  compensation  new  concessions  of  benefit  to 
their  trade. 

In  almost  all  of  the  renegotiations  of  tariff  concessions  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  new  concessions  have  been 
granted  by  the  countries  modifying  their  schedules  with  the  result  that 
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the  schedules  are  maintained  at  an  overall  level  at  least  as  favorable 
to  trade  as  that  existing  when  the  agreement  was  first  negotiated. 
Only  rarely  have  renegotiations  resulted  in  reaching  a  balance  at 
a  lower  level  through  the  withdrawal  of  concessions  on  both  sides. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  trade  agreements  program  has 
been  in  operation,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  tariff  levels 
of  nearly  all  participating  countries.  In  table  I  (p.  96),  average  ad 
valorem  rates  for  individual  countries  are  shown  for  an  early  year 
in  which  trade  agreement  concessions  could  not  have  been  reflected 
to  any  great  extent  and  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  The  average  rates  were  obtained  by  dividing  total  customs 
receipts  by  the  total  value  of  the  country’s  imports  in  the  particular 
year.  While  these  ratios  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  intercountry  com¬ 
parison  of  tariff  levels,  they  do  give  a  reasonably  meaningful  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  changes  in  the  level  of  a  given 
country’s  tariff  from  one  period  to  another. 

Some  of  the  changes  of  course  reflect  the  effects  of  price  increases 
!  on  the  incidence  of  specific  duties.  In  a  few  cases,  there  may  have 
been  some  unilateral  reductions.  However,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  doubt,  in  view  of  the  scope  of  tariff  bargaining  that  took  place 
during  this  period,  that  negotiated  reductions  were  a  major  factor  in 
achieving  the  lower  tariff  levels  that  prevail  today. 

As  shown  by  the  examples  listed  in  table  II  (p.  97),  a  wide  variety 
of  United  States  export  products — both  manufactured  goods  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products — benefits  from  specific  tariff  concessions  negotiated 
with  the  respective  countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

C.  Achievements  in  reduction  of  quantitative  restrictions  against 
United  States  exports 

Tariffs  are  not  the  only  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  profitable  trade 
nor  the  only  source  of  trade  friction.  The  trade  agreements  program 
is  therefore  directed  toward  the  broader  objective  of  limiting  any  kind 
of  state  action  which  unduly  hampers  the  operation  of  market  forces, 
and  especially  toward  eliminating  actions  that  establish  different 
standards  for  treatment  of  goods  according  to  their  nationality. 
Hence  the  GATT  trade  provisions  apply  to  all  goods,  not  merely  those 
covered  by  tariff  concessions,  and  cover  other  kinds  of  action  besides 
|  imposition  of  tariffs. 

An  important  provision,  upon  which  there  had  never  before  been 
general  international  agreement,  is  the  general  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  quotas  limiting  quantities  of  products  which  may  be  imported  or 
exported. 

A  quota  is  one  of  the  most  severe  restrictions  that  governments  can 
impose  on  trade.  It  is  usually  more  severe  than  a  tariff  because  it 
constitutes  an  absolute  barrier  which  cannot  be  hurdled  even  though 
a  buyer  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  very  high  tariff  or  a  seller  might 
be  willing  to  sell  at  most  attractive  prices.  It  denies  any  benefits  of 
competition  once  the  quotas  are  filled.  As  in  the  case  of  most  trade 
barriers,  quotas  remove  normal  inducement  to  productive  efficiency. 
Historically,  quotas  have  been  important  instruments  of  economic  na¬ 
tionalism.  They  were  used  extensively  between  the  wars  and  were 
particularly  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Before  the 
GATT  there  was  no  general  international  commitment  to  limit  their 
use. 
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The  broad  undertaking  to  forego  the  use  of  quotas  is  thus  of  par¬ 
ticular  significance  to  the  United  States.  When  it  was  adopted  there 
was  a  general  realization  that  the  destruction  and  economic  disloca¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  the  war  would  require  many  countries  to  main¬ 
tain  extensive  controls  during  the  recovery  period,  including  import 
restrictions  to  protect  limited  reserves  of  foreign  exchange  and  avert 
balance  of  payments  crises.  These  restrictions  would  bear  particu¬ 
larly  heavily  upon  United  States  export  opportunities.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  to  United  States  interests,  therefore,  that  some  framework  of 
rules  be  established  within  which  necessary  restrictions  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  minimum  of  trade  disruption  and  that  procedures  be 
specified  to  facilitate  their  removal  when  the  underlying  need  for 
them  no  longer  prevailed.  Such  arrangements  were  embodied  in  the 
general  agreement. 

Though  the  agreement  looks  to  elimination  of  quotas,  it  recognizes 
the  need  a  country  may  have  to  safeguard  and  ration  limited  supplies 
of  foreign  exchange.  "When  a  country  runs  low  on  foreign  exchange, 
it  has  no  alternative.  It  has  to  stop  importing.  While  recognizing  | 
the  need  for  this  exception,  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  use  the 
GATT  very  effectively  in  pressing  for  the  elimination  of  such  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions,  in  accordance  with  GATT  provisions,  as  financial 
conditions  improve.  Regular  consultations  are  conducted  under  the 
GATT  to  determine  whether  the  restrictions  are  being  applied  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  term  of  the  general  agreement.  Revised  procedures 
which  became  effective  in  1957  will  strengthen  the  consultations. 

By  1956  most  GATT  countries  had  made  some  progress  in  reducing 
restrictions  against  dollar  goods  and  recent  actions  have  increased  the 
scope  of  this  liberalization.  As  late  as  1953  only  2  of  the  14  GATT 
countries  in  Western  Europe  permitted'  any  significant  volume  of  dol¬ 
lar  imports  to  enter  without  limitation  by  licensing  authorities.  To¬ 
day  only  France  and  Turkey  have  not  liberalized  at  least  40  percent1 
of  their  private  dollar  imports  and  10  of  the  remaining  12  countries 
have  achieved  a  dollar  liberalization  representing  more  than  half  their 
dollar  trade.  Percentages  range  as  high  as  94  for  Germany  and  99 
for  Greece.  In  many  of  these  countries  controls  have  been  relaxed 
even  in  the  unliberalized  sectors  by  more  liberal  licensing,  opening 
of  new  quotas  or  the  enlargement  of  previous  quotas.  In  certain  cases 
lists  have  been  established  of  products  for  which  licenses  would  be 
issued  automatically  in  order  to  test  demand  and  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  formal  liberalization  could  be  undertaken. 

Progress  has  not  been  uniform,  of  course,  and  the  payments  positions 
of  a  number  of  countries  still  require  rather  strict  import  controls. 
In  a  few  cases,  restrictions  previously  removed  have  had  to  be  reim¬ 
posed.  Table  II  (page  97),  which  gives  examples  of  items  on  which 
tariff  concessions  have  been  granted  by  foreign  countries,  also  indi¬ 
cates  the  extent  to  which  these  countries  currently  employ  quantitative 
import  restrictions. 

The  exception  for  quantitative  restrictions  imposed  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  was  made  in  response  to  the  realities  of  international 
economic  relations.  Without  certain  exceptions,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  reach  meaningful  agreement  on  a  set  of  trade  pro- 

1A  liberalization  ratio  reflects  the  percentages  of  private  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  base  period  1953  of  commodities  that  can  now  be  imported  without 
obtaining  the  prior  approval  of  licensing  authorities. 
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visions.  Similarly,  it  has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  grant 
waivers  from  the  GATT  provisions.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
found  it  necessary  to  request  a  waiver  to  permit  it  to  impose  import 
restrictions  as  a  means  of  avoiding  interference  from  imports  with 
our  domestic  agricultural  programs.  The  request  was  granted  with  a 
requirement  for  an  annual  report  by  the  United  States  as  to  action 
taken  in  imposing  such  restrictions.  The  same  approach  was  used 
in  dealing  with  a  number  of  other  cases,  including  a  waiver  granted 
to  the  participating  countries  to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  These  developments  demonstrate 
the  realistic  and  practical  basis  on  which  the  GATT  operates. 

I).  Other  important  trade  safeguards  in  the  GATT 

In  addition  to  the  important  provisions  relating  to  quantitative 
restrictions,  other  articles  of  GATT  are  designed  to  prevent  use  of 
internal  taxes  on  imports  to  offset  and  nullify  tariff  guaranties  that 
have  been  given,  and  rules  concerning  valuation  for  customs  purposes 
and  import-export  formalities.  These  general  provisions  establish 
fairly  firm,  accepted  rules  under  which  traders  can  operate.  They 
look  to  publicity,  certainty,  and  stability  in  governmental  regulations 
affecting  trades ;  with  their  help,  decisions  by  traders  can  be  based  to 
a  greater  extent  on  the  economics  of  the  market. 

Aside  from  direct  trade  benefits  to  the  United  States,  these  pro¬ 
visions  have  an  additional  value  for  the  United  States  in  their  implicit 
acceptance  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  economic  philosophy.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  competition  and  the  value  of  allowing  market  forces  to 
operate  freely  are  not  only  recognized  as  the  basis  of  GATT  but  are 
promoted  and  suported  by  the  agreement.  The  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  the  goods  of  all  nations  assumes  and  looks  to  policies 
permitting  purchasers  to  buy  where  they  can  get  the  best  product  at 
the  lowest  price.  The  basic  rule  prohibiting  quantitative  restrictions 
under  normal  circumstances  likewise  looks  toward  minimizing  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  trade.  One  article  deals  with  state  trading  as 
an  exceptional  situation,  but  even  here  the  test  is  that  government 
enterprises  should  act  on  the  basis  of  commercial  considerations.  In 
short,  GATT  is  based  on  the  idea  that  trade  will  be  carried  on  mainly 
by  private  individuals  acting  in  response  to  the  traditional  market 
economy  factors  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  scope  of  trade  measures  covered,  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
implies  support  for  free  enterprise,  and  in  the  breadth  of  participation, 
the  GATT  represents  a  major  pioneering  effort.  It  is  in  that  light  that 
the  committee  believes  the  record  of  accomplishment  should  be  ex¬ 
amined. 

E .  Settlement  of  trade  problems 

The  periodic  business  sessions  of  the  GATT  countries  provide  a 
forum  where  governments  may  discuss  their  trade  problems  and  sub¬ 
mit  complaints  arising  from  the  practices  of  other  governments.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  the  agreement  over  a  period  of  more  than  10  years  im¬ 
pressively  demonstrates  the  ability  of  nations,  given  an  attitude  of 
good  will,  to  cooperate  on  a  continuing  basis  in  resolving  problems 
arising  out  of  their  trade  relations,  even  though  they  involve  impor¬ 
tant  clashes  of  interest,  sometimes  in  a  highly  charged  political  atmos¬ 
phere. 
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Most  countries  in  the  GATT  have  brought  one  or  more  trade  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  GATT  forum  or  have  had  complaints  brought  against 
ft.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  complaints  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  in  accordance  with  GATT  principles.  Com¬ 
plaints  about  Australian  fertilizer  subsidies,  discriminatory  internal 
taxes  in  Brazil,  Greek  duties  on  phonograph  records,  Swedish  anti¬ 
dumping  duties,  German  potato  tariffs,  are  a  few  of  the  many  issues 
which  the  GATT  machinery  has  successfully  handled.  In  addition, 
many  trade  disputes  have  been  resolved  informally  with  the  GATT 
procedures  available  in  the  background  for  formal  invocation  if 
necessary,  thus  encouraging  nations  to  try,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
settle  any  trade  disagreements  between  them  through  the  normal 
diplomatic  process. 

In  several  cases  our  ability  to  cite  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
has  facilitated  the  amicable  settlement  of  trade  disputes  of  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  the  United  States,  thereby  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  exports  from  this  country  of  such  items 
as  coal,  apples,  cigarettes,  lumber,  potatoes,  textiles,  automobiles,  to¬ 
bacco,  petroleum,  wool,  and  motion  pictures.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
existence  of  an  agreed  set  of  principles  and  a  free  forum  for  discussion 
made  it  easier  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  without  bitterness  and 
recrimination. 

Some  examples  of  how  the  GATT  helped  to  settle  problems  affecting 
United  States  exports  are  the  following: 

1.  Netherlands  preference  on  oranges. — In  1951-52  on  the  basis  of 
the  obligation  in  GATT  not  to  increase  margins  of  preference  against 
other  parties  to  the  agreement,  the  United  States  was  successful  in 
preventing  the  Netherlands  from  extending  the  period  during  which 
Surinam  oranges  would  obtain  preferential  treatment  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

2.  French  stamp  tax. — A  French  stamp  tax  levied  on  customs 
receipts,  originally  purported  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  cus¬ 
toms  services,  was  increased  in  1955  to  provide  funds  for  payment  of 
family  allowances.  The  United  States  protested  this  action  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  GATT  obligations,  and  in  1956  the  French  Government 
removed  the  tax. 

3.  Brazilian  internal  taxes. — Brazil,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  GATT,  imposed  internal  taxes  on  certain  imported  products,  in¬ 
cluding  watches,  clocks,  cigarettes,  and  various  alcoholic  beverages, 
which  were  higher  than  those  levied  on  the  like  domestic  product.  The 
Government  of  Brazil  recognized,  after  discussion  by  the  contracting 
parties,  that  the  discriminatory  features  of  the  tax  should  be  removed 
and  introduced  legislation  to  accomplish  this.  The  legislation  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  the  discrimination  was  removed  in  1957  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Brazilian  customs  tariff. 

4.  German  discrimination  in  licensing  of  coal  imports. — In  June 
1953,  the  German  Government  announced  that  licenses  for  the  future 
importation  of  United  States  coal  would  be  issued  only  if  the  coal  was 
imported  through  third  countries,  Avith  payment  in  European  cur¬ 
rencies.  Moreover,  importation  was  to  be  severely  limited.  When 
prolonged  bilateral  discussions  with  the  German  Government  failed  to 
lead  to  removal  of  the  restrictions,  the  United  States  raised  the  ques- 
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tion  at  the  1954  GATT  session.  In  the  following  year  the  German 
Government  began  freely  to  license  imports  of  American  coal. 

5.  Chilean  luxury  tax  on  automobiles. — In  August  1956,  Chile  im¬ 
posed  a  steeply  progressive  luxury  tax  on  automobiles,  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  high  rate  on  automobiles  valued  at  more  than  $1,500.  Since 
American  automobiles  imported  into  Chile  fall  into  this  category,  the 
tax  tended  to  nullify  the  benefits  of  tariff  concession  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  Chile.  After  bilateral  discussions  with  the  Chilean 
Government,  the  discriminatory  elements  of  the  tax  were  removed. 

6.  Whisky  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. — After  World  War  II, 
the  United  Kingdom  placed  severe  quantitative  restrictions  against 
imports  of  whisky  from  the  United  States.  As  the  United  Kingdom 
balance-of-payments  position  improved,  however,  the  United  States 
urged  relaxation  of  whisky  quotas.  In  November  1956,  the  United 
Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  placed  all  imports  of  whisky  on  open  gen¬ 
eral  license,  allowing  whisky  to  be  freely  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

7.  Discriminatory  Haitian  price  regulations  affecting  United  States 
cigarettes. — A  government  tobacco  monopoly  in  Haiti  increased  the 
retail  price  at  which  imported  American  cigarettes  could  be  sold  but 
did  not  increase  the  retail  price  at  which  domestically  manufactured 
cigarettes  could  be  sold.  The  resulting  discrimination  against  Ameri¬ 
can  cigarettes  might  have  decreased  considerably  the  market  for  im¬ 
ported  American  cigarettes  in  that  country.  This  Government, 
through  the  American  Embassy  at  Port-au-Prince  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Haitian  Government  the  inconsistency  of  its  action  with 
paragraphs  1  and  4  of  article  III  of  GATT.  The  discrimination  has 
since  been  ended. 

8.  Cuban  periodicals  tax. — Cuba  levied  a  9  percent  sales  tax  on  im¬ 
ported  newspapers  and  magazines,  exempting  domestic  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  the  tax.  Attention  was  called  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  through  our  Embassy  to  the  inconsistency  of  this  action  with 
article  III  of  GATT  and  as  a  result  imported  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  also  exempted  from  the  tax  . 

9.  Cuban  regulation  on  lard  imports. — Under  a  Cuban  regulation 
which  became  effective  on  March  17,  1958,  imports  of  lard  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  certificates  issued  by  the  country 
of  export.  Since  there  is  no  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  which  could  issue  the  type  of  certificate  required,  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  regulation  would  have  kept  United  States  lard  from  en¬ 
tering  Cuba,  thus  nullifying  a  GATT  concession  on  lard  granted  to 
the  United  States  by  Cuba.  The  American  Embassy  in  Habana  made 
representations  to  the  Cuban  Government  and,  as  a  result,  the  Cuban 
Government  agreed  to  accept  the  type  of  certificate  customarily  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  lard  shipments, 
on  the  understanding  that  certain  additional  information  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  that  the  certificate  would  be  certified  by  a  Cuban  consul 
in  the  United  States. 

10.  Discrimination  against  American  petroleum  interests.— Den¬ 
mark  in  late  1953  asked  American  petroleum  companies  in  that  coun¬ 
try  to  purchase  some  of  their  petroleum  requirements  from  Soviet  bloc 
sources.  The  United  States  Embassy  intervened  to  protest  against 
this  discrimination,  and  pointed  out  that  the  discrimination  was  not 
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warranted  by  Denmark’s  balance-of-payments  position.  Denmark 
dropped  its  request  of  the  American  oil  companies. 

Table  I. — Changes  in  tariff  levels  and  in  United  States  exports  to  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  are  now  in  effect 


Country 

Tariff  level  > 

United  States  exports  (million- 
dollars) 

1937 

1957 

Percent 

change 

1937 

1953 

1957 1  2 

Argentina 3 - - 

22.5 

3.6 

-84 

94 

104 

282 

Australia _ - . - 

29.5 

9.6 

-68 

73 

134 

212 

Austria _ 

14.2 

5.9 

-58 

3 

60 

68 

Benelux  and  dependencies _ 

(.*) 

4.3 

245 

631 

1, 137 

Brazil _  ..  ..  -  - 

21.9 

34.0 

-82 

68 

294 

482 

(4) 

3  24.7 

7 

8 

Canada . . . 

13.0 

3  10.2 

-22 

491 

2, 941 

3, 905 

Ceylon _ _ 

21.5 

3  18.0 

-16 

2 

7 

13 

Chile.  ..  . . 

25.0 

3  27.  9 

+11 

24 

98 

195 

(4) 

10.  5 

91 

426 

618 

Denmark _ _ 

6.4 

3  2.  8 

-56 

17 

39 

88 

(4) 

30.2 

6 

48 

74 

El  Salvador 3 _ _ 

39.7 

22.7 

-43 

4 

37 

60 

Finland _ _ 

18.5 

15.4 

-16 

12 

22 

34 

France  and  dependencies _ 

21.9 

3  5.9 

-72 

174 

373 

669 

Germany.  _ 

28.0 

6.4 

-77 

123 

355 

954 

Ghana _  _ 

(4) 

(4) 

6 

8 

10 

Greece - -  - 

2  21. 1 

3  16.2 

-23 

6 

50 

86 

Haiti. ..  _  _ 

44.8 

3  35.  2 

-21 

4 

29 

24 

Honduras  3 _ 

28.8 

2  22.8 

-22 

5 

36 

42 

(4) 

15.4 

0 

13 

10 

India  (and  Pakistan  in  1937) _ 

23.8 

3  17.7 

-26 

44 

153 

438 

Pakistan _ _ _ _ 

(4) 

3  23.0 

99 

115 

(4) 

5  19.2 

104 

109 

Iran  3 _ 

37.9 

30.2 

-20 

5 

22 

S3 

Italy _ 

11.5 

3  8. 4 

-27 

76 

286 

661 

Japan _  _  _ 

(4) 

3  3. 3 

288 

671 

1,231 

Malaya...  _ _ _ 

(4) 

(4) 

9 

31 

43 

New  Zealand. . . 

16.0 

3  9. 3 

-42 

24 

31 

54 

Nicaragua.. . . 

16.4 

23.9 

+46 

3 

26 

39 

Norway  ..  .  .  .  .  . 

12.1 

®4.8 

-60 

22 

65 

85 

Paraguay3 _  _ _ _ 

26.  3 

3 15.5 

-40 

1 

7 

11 

Peru..  _  ..  _  ... 

16.2 

3  10.7 

-34 

19 

119 

198 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland _ _ 

8.4 

8 

20 

Sweden.  .  ...  _  _ _ 

8.9 

*5.8 

-27 

64 

102 

230 

Switzerland  3 . . . 

16.1 

5.9 

-63 

9 

134 

239 

Turkey _  _ 

33.0 

3  17.0 

-49 

15 

65 

139 

Union  of  South  Africa  _ 

12.4 

9  8. 1 

-35 

88 

207 

285 

United  Kingdom  and  depend- 

oncies _ _ 

4.1 

2.3 

-44 

590 

712 

1,329 

(4) 

(4) 

13 

525 

49 

Venezuela  3_  _  .  _ 

23.0 

12.5 

-46 

46 

513 

1,050 

United  States. . . 

15.6 

5.9 

-62 

1  Rati")  of  customs  receipts  to  value  of  imports.  Customs  receipts  do  not  include  revenue  taxes  levied  at 
substantially  similar  rates  on  equivalent  domestic  production. 

2  Preliminary. 

3  Bilateral  agreement. 

4  Not  available. 

•  1956. 

« 1953. 

2 1938-39. 

3  1954. 

•  1955. 

>o  1941. 
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Table  II. — Examples  of  United  Stales  exports  of  products  subject  to  trade  agreement 

concessions 

The  following  statement  presents  specific  examples  of  commodities  on  which 
the  United  States  has  obtained  tariff  concessions  from  foreign  countries  under 
the  trade  agreements  program  and  in  which  United  States  exports  to  those 
countries  have  increased. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  States  exports 


1937 


1953 


1957 


Argentina: 

Trucks  and  chassis _ 

Office  machinery _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Unexposed  movie  film _ _ _ _ _ 

Compressors  (air  or  refrigeration) _ _ _ _ _ 

Due  to  dwindling  foreign  exchange  reserves  during  1956  and  1957, 
Argentina  took  steps  to  divert  imports  of  many  items  away  from  dollar 
sources  of  origin .  Continuation  of  this  policy  hr  1958  is  foreseen  in  view 
of  the  adverse  balance  of  payments  situation  with  the  United  States. 
Australia: 

Tobacco _ 

Cotton _ _ _ _ 

Sawmill  products _ _ 

Australian  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area  are  applied  on 
an  administrative  licensing  basis,  and  have  remained  substantially 
unchanged  since  1947. 

Austria: 1 

Lemons _ _ _ _ 

Metalworking  machines _ _ _ 

Calculating  machines _ _ _ 

Bookkeeping  machines _ _ _ _ _ 

40  percent  of  Austrian  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized. 

Benelux:  1 


5, 952 
707 
124 
190 


2,230 

190 

183 

1,832 


7, 509 
477 
1,045 


21, 153 
3,090 
4,022 


42 

59 

49 


13 

128 

98 


61, 260 
2,783 
262 
843 


30,664 

11,264 

7,659 


1, 023 
1264 
1196 
248 


Oranges _ _ 

Prunes.. _ _ 

Carbon  black _ 

Typewriters  and  parts _ _ _ _ _ 

Civilian  airplanes _ _ _ 

87  percent  of  Benelux  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized.  In 
practice  licenses  for  nonliberalized  commodities  are  issued  freely. 

Brazil:  In  accordance  with  a  waiver  granted  by  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  all  tariff  concessions  made 
by  Brazil  to  the  other  contracting  parties  were  suspended  as  of  Aug.  14, 
1957,  with  the  enactment  of  the  new  Brazilian  tariff  law,  pending  re¬ 
negotiation  of  concessions.  Quantitative  restrictions  are  not  used  by 
Brazil  to  control  imports.  Availability  of  foreign  exchange  for  imports 
is,  however,  controlled  within  the  foreign  exchange  budget  which  is  based 
on  expected  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Weekly  allocations  of  exchange 
are  divided  into  2  categories,  1  amount  for  specified  essential  imports 
such  as  petroleum,  newsprint,  etc.,  and  another  amount  for  nonpreferen- 
tial  imports. 


*5 
2  801 
2  353 
2 1, 844 
2 16,  062 


7, 739 
1,014 
1,320 
24,211 
19,  454 


15, 827 
1,341 
2, 121 
37, 759 
32,684 


Burma: 

Condensed  milk _ 

Tractors  and  parts _ 

Chemical  specialties _ 

Although  Burma  has  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  dollar  licensing 
for  private  trade  to  only  a  few  commercial  items,  there  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial  imports  on  Government  account  of  commodities  for  which 
Burma  has  given  GATT  trade  concessions. 

Canada: 


3  35 
J  8 


321 

268 


1,263 

623 

527 


Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus _ 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products . — _ _ _ _ _ 

Industrial  machinery _ 

Cotton  manufactures _ 

Chemicals  and  related  products _ _ _ 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  imports  into  Canada  except  for  a  few 
special  cases  such  as  certain  agricultural  products,  butter  substitutes, 
secondhand  aircraft,  etc. 

Ceylon: 

Tractors  and  parts _ 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

Synthetic  broad  woven  fabrics _ 

Malted  milk _ 

Industrial  lubricating  oils _ _ 

In  1956  Ceylon  considerably  relaxed  its  import  restrictions  to  permit 
increased  imports  from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  more  essential 
items,  such  as  agricultural  machinery,  drugs,  typewriters,  electrical 
machinery,  etc.,  may  be  freely  imported. 


17, 800 
35,  400 
39, 900 
6, 900 
23, 100 


302 


11 

84 


218, 200 
167, 900 
407, 400 
65,  700 
188, 000 


449 

850 

98 

343 

221 


246, 300 
312, 800 
647, 200 
71, 100 
246, 100 


1,445 

926 

493 

415 

512 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  101. 
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Table  II. — Examples  of  United  Stales  exports  of  products  subject  to  trade  agreement 

concessions— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  States  exports 


1937 

1953 

1957 

Chile: 

157 

236 

679 

113 

328 

1,928 
1,621 
3, 127 
22, 872 

52, 819 
4,554 
40, 070 

Textile  machinery _ _ _ 

112 

976 

240 

4,493 

Construction,  excavating,  mining,  and  related  machinery _  . 

1, 184 

10,  260 

j>ue  to  balance-of-payments  difficulties,  Chile  has  resorted  in  recent 
years  to  Increased  import  surcharges  to  reduce  imports. 

Cuba: 

5,500 

684 

28,308 

944 

Lube  oils _ _ _ 

4,313 
6, 361 

1, 379 

2 

58,  817 
8,  502 
8,145 

15 

Wheat  flour _ _ _ 

9, 164 
11, 897 

4  65 

Cuba  does  not  maintain  a  general  control  over  its  import  trade. 
Import  permits  are  required  on  about  8  commodities.  However, 
this  imposition  of  license  requirements  was  for  administrative  reasons 
and  has  had  a  negligible  effect  on  Cuba’s  total  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Denmark:  i 

Canned  fruit  -  _.  _ _ 

Business  machines _ _ ...  _ 

83 

312 

<  594 

Refrigerators _  __  .  _  .  _  _  __ 

7 

4 

‘  61 

66  percent  of  Danish  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized. 

Dominican  Republic: 

40 

152 

210 

W heat  flour _  _ _  ... 

15 

90 

113 

Fresh  fruit . .  ..  _ _ 

24 

174 

174 

Canned  peaches  and  pears _ _ _ _  _ 

4 

16 

26 

Tires  and  tubes..  _ _  _ 

89 

466 

1, 343 

888 

The  Dominican  Republic  does  not  have  exchange  control  and  re¬ 
quires  import  licenses  excepting  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rice,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  radio  transmission  apparatus,  and  firearms.  These  controls 
are  not  designed  to  restrict  imports. 

El  Salvador: 

Tires  and  tubes _ 

77 

285 

Canned  asparagus,  peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes _ _ 

7 

82 

150 

Canned  pork__ _ _ _ _ 

5 

40 

69 

Phonograph  records _ _ _ _ 

7 

58 

95 

El  Salvador  has  almost  no  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports. 
Finland:  1 

Industrial  trucks  and  truck  trailers _ _ _ 

30 

432 

1,317 

201 

Motion  pictures _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

79 

159 

Calculating  machines  and  cash  registers . . . . 

220 

171 

456 

Finnish  imports  from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  license. 
However,  automatic  licensing  is  accorded  to  a  substantial  number  of 
goods  (46  percent  of  all  dollar  items  by  unofficial  Finnish  estimates). 
France: 

Machine  tools _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3, 621 
1,337 

3 

26, 056 
5, 949 

837 

30, 068 
7,043 

4,  236 
63,930 
1,514 
1,707 
1, 698 
683 

Carbon  biack _  _ _ 

All  imports  into  France  are  subject  to  license.  Balance  of  payments 
difficulties  and  internal  considerations  such  as  the  effect  on  price  levels 
are  reflected  in  the  administrative  case-to-case  decisions. 

Germany: 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juices _ __ _ _ 

Airplanes  and  parts _ 

129 

Trucks  and  passenger  cars..  _ 

286 

313 

Plastic  condensation  products _ 

40 

467 

Cranes  and  fork-stacking  machines  __ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

347 

Tires  and  tubes _ ...  _ _ _ .. _ _ 

162 

5 

94  percent  of  German  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized. 

Ghana:  Ghana  was  too  recently  formed  as  an  autonomous  state  to 
j  demonstrate  trade  developments  over  a  period  of  years.  Imports  into 
[  Ghana  from  the  dollar  area  require  an  import  license  which  must  be 
justified  by  nonavailability  in  the  sterling  area  and  essentiality  to  the 
economy. 

Greece:  1 

Cheese _  . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

450 

1,898 

Powdered  milk _  _ _ 

1 

115 

'  889 

Mineral  oil  and  greases. . . . . . .  ... 

6 

1, 538 
104 

1,624 

278 

Office  machines  _ _ 

11 

Patent  medicines _ _ _ _ 

14 

292 

606 

Tires  . . . . 

229 

1,267 

1,854 

More  than  95  percent  of  Greece’s  trade  has  been  freed  from  restric¬ 
tions.  Only  a  few  luxury  items  and  certain  machines  remain  subject 
to  import  licensing. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  101. 
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Table  II. — Examples  of  United  States  exports  of  products  subject  to  trade  agreement 

concessions — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  States  exports 

1937 

1953 

1957 

Haiti: 

Tires  and  tubes _ _ _ _ _ _ 

52 

266 

243 

Surgical  dressings . . . . . . . 

11 

73 

69 

Passenger  cars _ _ _ _ _ 

122 

949 

380 

The  low  level  of  trade  in  1957  was  due  to  bad  weather  and  serious 
political  Instability.  There  is  no  system  of  exchange  controls  in  Haiti, 
and  goods  are  not  subject  to  import  quotas.  Import  licenses  are  re¬ 
quired  only  for  a  few  items  such  as  tobacco,  firearms  and  ammunition. 
Honduras: 

Passeneer  cars,  trucks  and  buses _ _ _ 

93 

2,  722 
736 

3, 012 

Wheat  flour. .  . . . . . . . . 

75 

'669 

Canned  fruit.. _ _ _ _ 

7 

32 

51 

Canned  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  and  asparagus _ 

17 

94 

190 

Canned  meat . . 1 _ _ 

10 

70 

124 

Cotton  shirts _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9 

83 

125 

Cotton  and  jute  bags _ _ _ _ 

51 

201 

269 

Honduras  has  no  restrictions  on  imports. 

Iceland:  i 

Lubricating  oil _ _  _ _ 

3 

543 

<  599 

Typewriters _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

16 

4  20 

Oat  grits.. _ _ _ 

14 

4  8 

Soybean  oil..  _ _ _  _  ..  .  _ _ 

99 

4  68 

Foreign  exchange  licenses  are  required  for  all  imports  and  are  pres¬ 
ently  granted  sparingly  due  to  low  export  earnings. 

India  and  Pak;stan: 

Nonfat  dry  m. Ik  solids...  _ _ _ _ _ 

449 

11 

1,580 

3,838 

273 

2,  869 
4,  776 

6,295 

Industr  al  lubricating  oils _  _ 

8, 369 

1,547 

3,638 

Tractors  and  parts _  _  .  ._  _  _ _  .. 

208 

6, 089 

9,303 

All  imports  into  India  are  subject  to  quota  l'm’tations.  In  general, 
wh  le  Ind  a’s  pol  cy  has  become  more  restrictive,  discrimination 
agamst  dollar  goods  in  favor  of  soft-currency  imports  is  being  reduced. 

All  private  imoorts  into  Pakistan  are  subject  to  license.  At  present 
licenses  are  granted  very  sparingly. 

Indonesia:  1 

525 

9,541 

420 

4  10, 142 

Tires  and  tubes  .  _ _  _ _ _ 

92 

4  2,  226 

Internal  combustion  engines _ _ 

363 

5, 771 
6,074 
3,  248 

164 

4  5,  250 

Motor  buses  and  trucks _ 

14 

4  9, 303 

Wheat  flour  _  _  _ 

6 

4  4, 685 

1,566 

No  quantitative  restrictions  as  such  are  maintained  by  Indonesia. 
However,  all  private  imports  are  subject  to  prior  licensing  and  at 
present  licenses  are  severely  curtailed. 

Iran: 

Lube  oils  and  greases _ _  _ _ _  _  .  ..  _ 

25 

655 

2,610 

8,812 

Automobiles,  buses,  chassis,  and  parts _ _  ... 

2,962 

54 

3,243 

189 

17, 696 
536 

Pumps _  ..  _  _  _ _ 

Refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  equipment. _ _ 

1 

230 

1,273 

Tractors _ _  _  _ _  _  _  __ 

12 

467 

3,  241 

302 

For  the  last  several  years  United  States  exports  to  Iran  have  been 
virtually  unrestricted.  An  absolute  prohibition  which  Iran  main¬ 
tains  on  a  few  items  does  not  affect  American  trade. 

Italy:  ■ 

Dried  prunes _ _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

» 37 

299 

Lube  oils _  _ _ _ 

3  2,  068 

6,787 

154 

6,323 

Millstones,  grindstones,  etc _ _ 

3  60 

275 

Certain  pumps  and  compressors _ 

3  83 

601 

3,  316 

(•) 

439 

741 

928 

1,283 

Italian  dollar  liberalization  now  amounts  to  about  71  percent  in 
terms  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1953.  The  license-free 
items  account  for  about  80  percent  of  the  value  of  our  current  exports 
to  Italy. 

Japan: 

Card-punching  machines _  _  _ 

27 

780 

3,412 

61, 724 
34 

114, 698 
30 

215, 794 

Cash  registers _ 

1,391 

Grinding  machines _  _  .. 

2, 157 
(s) 

1,013 

4, 256 

Antiknock  compounds _ _  .  _  _  _ _ 

3;  063 

4,182 

All  imports  into  Japan  are  subject  to  license.  A  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration  of  the  import  controls  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  whether  progress  is  being  made  toward  liberalization.  It 
seems  probable  that  steps  in  this  direction  in  1955  and  early  1956  were 
checked  by  the  severe  balanee-of-payments  deficit  which  developed 
in  late  1956  and  1957. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  101. 
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Table  II. — Examples  of  United  States  exports  of  products  subject  to  trade  agreement 

concessions — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  States  exports 

1037 

1953 

1957 

Malaya:  The  Federation  is  too  newly  established  to  show  developing  trade 
trends  over  the  years.  Import  licenses  are  required  for  all  products  but 
many  are  on  open  general  license.  Discrimination  against  hard  currency 
imports  has  relaxed  very  gradually  over  the  years.  A  legal  channel  of 
import  through  Hong  Kong  at  a  premium  of  5  to  15  percent  affords 
opportunity  for  free  import  from  the  dollar  area. 

New  Zealand: 

Tobacco  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,182 

69 

4,630 

5, 003 
661 

224 

Office  machinery  and  parts _ _ 

347 

723 

825 

Tractors  and  parts _  _  _ 

2,238 

297 

4,631 

340 

6, 233 

Books  and  printed  matter _ _  _ _  _  _ 

687 

From  1951  to  1957  import  controls  in  New  Zealand  were  gradually 
liberalized  from  the  previous  tight  position  resulting  from  balance  of 
payments  difficulties.  However,  renewed  deterioration  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  position  resulted  in  a  new  import  licensing  schedule  on  Jan.  1, 
1958  which  generally  intensified  important  restrictions. 

Nicaragua: 

Wheat  flour.  . . . 

235 

733 

1,085 

33 

417 

'431 

Batteries _ _  _  _  _ _ 

19 

273 

284 

Evaporated  and  condensed  milk _  _____  __  _  _ _  _  ___ 

10 

57 

67 

Quantitative  import  restrictions  in  Nicaragua  are  negligible.  How¬ 
ever,  all  imports  are  subject  to  import  permits  which  are  freely  granted 
provided  deposit  requirements,  where  applicable,  are  met.  Deposits, 
ranging  from  no  deposit  (essential  items)  to  100  percent  of  c.  i.  f.  value 
(nonessentials)  are  required  prior  to  issuance  of  the  import  permit. 
Norway:  1 

Dried  fruit . - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

498 

2, 013 

1,  635 

2,  697 

Tractors .  .  ..  .  ....  ..  ...  ...  ...  .... 

116 

1,  904 

86  percent  of  all  imports  (based  on  1953  imports)  from  the  dollar  area 
have  been  liberalized. 

Paraguay: 

Passenger  autos  and  buses . . . . . . . . 

218 

1,674 

1,565 

Automotive  tractors  and  parts . . . 

0 

370 

632 

Typewriters  and  parts..  _  .....  .  _  _  ...  _ 

12 

43 

46 

Coin  counters,  cash  registers,  calculating  and  bookkeeping  machines.. 
In  August  of  1957  Paraguay  abandoned  its  complicated  multiple 
foreign  exchange  rate  system  and  established  a  free  import  and  export 
market.  Trade  is  now  carried  on  without  restriction  of  any  kind. 

Peru: 

Automobiles,  trucks,  buses,  and  parts  ...  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

3, 319 

67 

18,  772 
1, 221 

62 

30, 987 
2,450 
3,829 
3,633 
1, 078 

Tinplate.  .....  .  .  ...’ _ T...  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

500 

Iron  and  steel  pipe.  .  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

400 

2,762 

Sawmill  products _ _ 

1,007 

67 

2,134 

926 

Textile  machinery  and  parts  _ _ _  _ _ ... _ _ 

Pneumatic  portable  tools _  _  .  .  _ _  .  .  . . 

15 

17 

113 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  imports  into  Peru  except  a  quota  limita¬ 
tion  on  automobiles. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:  The  Federation  has  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  marked  trends  in  United  States  trade.  All 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  license.  A  few  com¬ 
modities  such  as  wheat  and  automobiles  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 
Imports  of  another  long  list  of  items,  mainly  luxury  goods,  are  prohibited. 
All  other  items  are  on  open  general  license  and  licenses  are  automatically 
granted. 

Sweden: 1 

Canned  fruit  and  juices.. . . . . 

125 

422 

<  4, 268 
*  19, 908 

Passenger  cars  and  parts _ _ _  _  _  _  _  .. 

8,  758 

11,  501 

Lube  oils _  ..  _ 

1,183 

1,757 

1,822 

4  5,  494 

Dried  fruits..  ...  . 

2, 331 

33 

4  4;  674 

70  percent  of  dollar  imports  enter  Sweden  without  license. 
Switzerland: 

Canned  shrimp _  .  ...  . . . . 

Chewing  gum _  . 

6 

128 

209 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  Swiss  imports  from  all  countries  are  free 
of  restriction.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  the  United  States 
in  granting  licenses  for  the  few  restricted  groups. 

Turkey: 

Tractors _ _  _  . 

140 

1,311 

1,388 

28,397 

3,401 

Industrial  machinery . . 

80S 

16,  805 
2,360 

Lub  oils _  .. 

331 

All  imports  from  all  sources  are  subject  to  license  and  exchange  con¬ 
trols,  which  are  presently  applied  on  a  very  restrictive  basis. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  101. 
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Table  II. — Examples  of  United  Stales  exports  of  products  subject  to  trade  agreement 

concessions—  Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


United  States  exports 


Union  of  South  Africa: 

Industrial  sewing  machines  and  parts _ _ _ 

Air  compressors . . . . . . . . . 

Insecticide  sprayers _ _ _ _ _ 

Safety  razor  blades _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Welding  torch  sets  and  parts _ _ _ _ 

Since  1949  a  system  of  import  controls  has  limited  imports  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  For  balance  of  payments  reasons,  dollar 
imports  were  restricted  in  favor  of  sterling  imports  but  beginning  in 
1954  currency  discrimination  was  abolished  and  a  policy  of  “selective 
relaxation  of  import  controls”  was  introduced. 

United  Kingdom: 

Wheat _ 

Soybeans _ _ _ _ 

Hose,  artificial  silk _ 

Aircraft  and  parts _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bookbinding  machinery _ _ _ 

Over  50  percent  of  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
have  been  liberalized. 

Uruguay: 

Tobacco _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Combines  and  harvesters _ _ _ _ _ 

Refrigerat'on  equipment _ 

Automobiles,  buses,  trucks,  and  parts _ 

Tractors _ _ _ _ _ 

Uruguay  has  had  increasing  balance  of  payments  difficulties  which 
in  August  of  1957  closed  the  foreign  exchange  market  for  several  weeks. 
In  November  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  announced  that  dollar  ex¬ 
change  could  be  made  available  only  for  essent'al  imports  not  obtain¬ 
able  in  soft  currency  areas.  Priority  treatment  is  given  imports  from 
soft  currency  areas  with  which  Uruguay  has  bilateral  trade  and/or 
payments  agreements  in  effect,  and  with  which  it  has  favorable  trade 
balances. 

Venezuela: 

Wheat  flour _ 

Copper  wire _ _ _ _ 

Cigarettes _ _ _ _ 

Automobiles,  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers _ _ _ 

Electric  refrigerators,  household _ _ _ _ _ 

Office  machines  and  parts... _ _ 

Venezuela  imposes  few  quantitative  restrictions  on  or  prohibition 
of  imports  of  industrial  products.  Total  or  partial  exemption  from 
duties  is  granted  on  many  items  which  go  toward  development  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mining  capacity.  A  few  agricultural  items  are  subject 
to  license  and  quota  restrictions. 


1937 

1953 

1957 

73 

615 

910 

412 

677 

1,307 

45 

127 

147 

4 

4 

75 

84 

107 

151 

6,939 

29,  436 

48,  815 

19 

3,076 

9,635 

4 

124 

208 

1,729 

14,  768 

157 

387 

980 

114 

1,694 

2,999 

217 

529 

597 

219 

445 

462 

3,415 

4, 371 

6,482 

493 

1,556 

1,730 

1,579 

9,168 

12, 143 

296 

2,694 

4,623 

105 

5,412 

9,682 

7, 872 

66,  499 

112,  146 

408 

4.  533 

7,825 

386 

2,  660 

3,120 

1  Trade  data  shown  for  this  country  are  imports  into  the  country  rather  than  United  States  exports. 

2  Data  for  1948. 

>  Data  for  1938. 

<  Data  for  1956. 

*  Not  available. 


Appendix  B — Support  of  an  Extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT’S  TESTIMONY 

The  President  expressed  his  desire  for  a  renewal  of  his  authority 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
J anuary  30  of  this  year.  In  it  he  said : 

“I  request  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  will  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  on  an  ef¬ 
fective  basis  for  a  minimum  of  5  additional  years  past  June  30,  1958. 

“The  enactment  of  this  legislation — unweakened  by  amendments 
of  a  kind  that  would  impair  its  effectiveness — is  essential  to  our 
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national  economic  interest,  to  our  security,  and  to  our  foreign 

relations.  .  . ,  , 

“The  high  importance  of  trade  to  our  economy  is  evident.  I  He 
income  of 'our  people  arising  from  export  trade  alone  approximates 
or  exceeds  that  arising  from  many  major  segments  of  our  economy. 
The  development  of  a  healthy  export  trade  has  created  a  significant 
number  of  jobs  for  our  working  men  and  women.  Imports  furnish 
our  industries  with  essential  raw  materials  and  the  benefits  of  techno¬ 
logical  advances,  add  to  the  variety  of  goods  available  to  our  con¬ 
sumers,  and  also  create  jobs  for  our  workers.  Moreover,  important 
geographical  areas  within  our  country,  as  well  as  many  of  our  key 
industries  in  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  look  to  expanding 
world  trade  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  their  future  prosperity. 

“Reciprocal  trade  agreements  negotiated  since  the  advent  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  have  helped  bring  a  more  vigorous,  dynamic 
growth  to  our  American  economy.  Our  own  economic  self-interest, 
therefore,  demands  a  continuation  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Under  this  program  sound  two-way  trade  can  be  further  developed 
to  assure  to  our  industries  widening  opportunities  for  participation 
in  world  markets,  and  to  provide  foreign  nations  the  opportunity  to 
earn  the  dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  sell.  We  can  either  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  reciprocal  lowering  of  trade  barriers  or  suffer  the 
inevitable  alternative  of  increasingly  high  barriers  against  our  own 
commerce  which  would  weaken  our  economy  and  jeopardize  American 
jobs.” 

Seven  of  the  executive  departments  were  represented  before  the 
committee  in  the  public  hearings  by  officials  who  unqualifiedly  sup¬ 
ported  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  State ,  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bill  as  a  means  of  making  the  United  States  more 
secure  against  external  danger  in  these  words : 

“Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has,  by  treaties 
or  joint  congressional  resolutions,  proclaimed,  as  regards  nearly  50 
nations,  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  would  be 
endangered  if  these  other  nations  were  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
Communist  imperialism.  But  the  Communists  are  not  going  to  keep 
‘hands  off’  merely  because  of  bold  treaty  words  or  resounding  con¬ 
gressional  proclamations.  The  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  are 
tough.  Our  words  will  command  respect  only  if  we  are  seen  to  be 
ready  to  back  them  up. 

“If  we  are  to  avoid  the  grim  alternatives  of  war  or  surrender,  we 
must  have  the  national  policies  and  actions  represented  by  our  mutual 
security  program  and  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

“With  these  measures,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  can  peacefully 
win  the  cold  war.  President  Eisenhower  said  last  December  in  Paris : 
‘There  is  a  noble  strategy  of  victory — not  victory  over  any  peoples, 
but  victory  for  all  peoples.’  The  policies  of  the  free  world  over  recent 
years  have  been  winning  policies,  and  clearly  so. 

“Armed  aggression  has  been  deterred,  and  the  free  world  has  coop¬ 
erated  successfully  to  resist  Communist  subversion. 

“In  Eastern  Europe,  outbreaks  in  East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hun¬ 
gary  have  shown  the  discontent  of  the  captive  peoples  and  their  long¬ 
ing  to  become  again  free  and  self-respecting  nations. 
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“Within  the  Soviet  Union  itself  there  have  been  sensational  political 
changes  over  the  past  5  years  which  represent  not  merely  personal 
struggles  for  power  but  a  conflict  of  policies  related  to  the  growing 
desire  of  the  people  for  more  intellectual  freedom,  more  personal 
security,  and  better  living  conditions. 

“It  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  foresee  the  time  when  nations  and 
peoples  now  being  exploited  by  international  communism  for  external 
adventures  and  world  conquest,  will  have  governments  genuinely  dedi¬ 
cated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  own  people.  Then  indeed  the 
international  scene  will  be  transformed. 

“However,  this  result  will  not  be  achieved  unless  the  free  world 
nations  stand  firm  on  the  policies  that  create  a  unity  which  nullifies 
both  the  military  and  the  political-economic  threats  which  now  stem 
from  Communist  imperialism. 

“The  imperialist  leaders  have,  or  believe  they  have,  one  asset  on 
their  side — that  is  the  tendency  of  the  democracies  to  get  tired  and 
not  to  be  willing  to  persist  in  the  efforts  that  are  required  to  sustain 
free  world  unity  and  strength.  If  that  unity  ever  collapses,  then  the 
Communists  could  feel  that  victory  was  within  their  grasp. 

“The  essential  is  that  we  hold  fast  to  policies  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  worth  and  which  if  persisted  in  will  assure  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  will  be  that  of  the  people,  not  of  the  despots. 

******* 

“As  other  witnesses  have  testified,  there  is  developing  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  common  market  treaty  which  will 
create  a  common  market  without  trade  barriers  as  between  six  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  common  market  will  adopt  liberal  trade  policies  or 
protectionist  policies  as  regards  others.  The  decisive  period  in  this 
respect  is  from  now  through  1962.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  United  States  and  the  bargaining  power  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  particular  reason  for  extending  the  act  for  5  years 
and  strengthening  it  as  requested  by  the  President. 

“George  Washington  gives  pertinent  advice  in  his  Farewell  Address. 
He  counsels  that  our  national  policies  should  be  formulated,  not  on  a 
basis  of  sectionalism,  but  on  the  basis  of  overall  national  interest. 
‘Every  portion  of  our  country,’  he  says,  ‘finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole.’ 
And  that  union,  he  adds,  should  be  ‘directed  by  an  indissoluble  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  as  one  nation ’  [italics  his]. 

“Almost  every  national  policy  hurts  some  and  benefits  others.  The 
form  of  our  taxation ;  the  nature  of  our  defense  purchases ;  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  government  operations — all  of  these  and  other  national  policies 
inevitably  tip  the  scales  of  competition.  Often,  and  certainly  in  the 
field  of  trade,  those  few  who  may  be  hurt  are  more  vocal  than  the 
many  who  may  gain.  I  do  not  complain  that  those  who  may  be  hurt 
are  vocal.  That  is  their  right.  But  the  Congress  has  a  duty.  The 
determining  factor  should,  as  George  Washington  said,  be  the 
‘guarding  and  preserving  of  the  union  of  the  whole’. 

“The  Trade  Agreements  Act  stands  as  a  worldwide  symbol  of  en¬ 
lightened  statemanship.  Failure  to  renew  and  strengthen  that  act 
as  the  President  has  requested  would  set  back  the  clock  and  endanger 
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our  Republic  and  each  and  every  person  in  it.  That  is  the  para¬ 
mount  consideration.” 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs ,  Hon. 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  appeared  to  present  additional  information  in 
support  of  the  President’s  proposal  for  a  5-year  Extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

“During  the  first  year,  from  June  1958  to  June  1959,  we  would 
seek  the  agreement  of  the  Common  Market  countries  and  of  other 
GATT  countries  to  hold  a  general  round  of  tariff  negotiations  which 
would  include  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  by  the  Common  Market 
countries  below  the  level  of  the  common  tariff  which  would  other¬ 
wise  prevail.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  hold  such  negotiations  unless  the  other  governments  con¬ 
cerned  were  sure  that  the  United  States  possessed  adequate  bargain¬ 
ing  power  for  the  full  period  required  for  negotiation. 

“During  the  second  year,  we  would  receive  the  completed  proposed 
common  tariff — that  is  to  say  the  target  tariff  to  which  I  have  already 
referred — and  undertake  our  analysis  of  it  so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  met 
the  requirements  of  the  GATT  and  so  as  to  determine  what  conces¬ 
sions  we  would  want  to  request  in  order  to  best  preserve  our  export 
markets.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  that  is  to  say  during 
the  first  half  of  1960,  we  would  begin  our  final  preparations  for 
negotiations,  including  the  issuance  of  a  public  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate  and  the  holding  of  public  hearings  on  the  items  on  which 
we  might  be  prepared  to  grant  concessions. 

“During  the  first  part  of  the  third  year,  that  is,  between  June  1960 
and  January  1961,  we  would  complete  our  own  preparations,  and  lists 
of  requests  for  concessions  would  be  exchanged  among  all  participat¬ 
ing  countries  with  a  view  toward  starting  active  negotiations  by 
January  1961,  if  at  all  possible.  This  would  be  a  very  tight  schedule 
to  meet  but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  complete  negotiations  prior 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  first  tariff  adjustments  toward  the  new 
Common  Market  tariff  on  January  1,  1962.  Previous  general  tariff 
negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1947  and  at  Torquay  in  1951  took  7  months  to 
complete.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Common  Market  in  which  every  concession  granted  by  the  Common 
Market  will  require  prior  agreement  among  the  6  governments  con¬ 
cerned  we  must  count  on  at  least  1  full  year  of  negotiations. 

“Thus,  allowing  no  time  whatsoever  for  slippage,  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  for  completion  of  these  negotiations  will  be  January  1,  1962, 
a  full  3y2  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  act.  A  far  more 
realistic  date  would  be  June  30, 1962.  We  are  asking  for  a  fifth  year  to 
June  30,  1963,  in  order  to  provide  a  safe  margin  for  the  delays  that 
will  inevitably  arise  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

“For  these  I'easons,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  an  extension  of  this  legislation  for  a  full  5 
years  is  necessary  if  tariff  negotiations  are  to  be  conducted  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  thereby  advancing  American  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  and  those  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole.” 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs ,  Hon. 
Julian  B.  Baird,  stated  his  view  of  the  importance  of  this  bill  in  these 
words : 

“We  in  the  Treasury  are  especially  concerned  with  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program’s  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and  ex- 
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panding  domestic  economy.  We  have,  of  course,  a  special  interest  in 
our  domestic  economy  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  this  is  the 
source  of  the  tax  revenues  with  which  the  Treasury  pays  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bills. 

“Our  foreign  trade  is  an  essential  source  of  our  economic  strength. 
It  has  contributed  significantly  to  production  and  employment  in 
many  of  our  industries.  It  has  frequently  exerted  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  domestic  production  and  employment  when  demands  at  home  have 
been  declining. 

“We  are  one  of  the  world’s  great  trading  nations.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  trade  agreements  program  was  getting  underway,  our 
exports  comprised  about  14  percent  of  the  world’s  total.  Today,  our 
exports  have  grown  to  more  than  20  percent  of  the  world  total.  In 
1957  our  exports  amounted  to  about  $19*4  billion,  which  is  an  increase 
of  almost  60  percent  in  value  and  is  about  half  again  as  large  in  physi¬ 
cal  volume,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1953. 

“The  sustaining  role  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  growth  of  our 
domestic  economy  is  revealed  in  the  way  it  has  matched  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  growth  in  our  domestic  production  and  employment.  There  have 
been  notable  achievements  in  the  growth  of  our  gross  national  product- 
over  the  past  decade,  and  our  foreign  trade  has  consistently  expanded 
at  a  comparable  rate.  Approximately  3  million  of  our  Avorkers  are 
now  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  producing  goods  for  export 
and  transporting  them  to  foreign  markets.  More  than  9  percent  of 
the  movable  goods  we  produced  in  1956  Avas  sold  abroad.  For  agri¬ 
culture,  our  foreign  sales  represented  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  between 
12  and  13  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  output.  *  *  * 

“As  the  pace  of  expansion  in  domestic  demand  eased  off  during  the 
past  year,  the  export  sales  of  some  commodities  continued  at  a  high 
level.  For  instance,  higher  exports  of  machine  tools  and  metalwork¬ 
ing  machinery  provided  a  major  support  to  production  during  the 
first  half  of  1957  as  shipments  to  domestic  customers  declined  sharply ; 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1957,  cotton,  cattle,  hides,  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal,  and  iron  and  steel  scrap  Avere  exported  in  larger 
quantities  than  during  a  comparable  period  in  the  previous  year,  while 
domestic  demands  were  declining. 

“It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  foreign  trade  is  exerting  an  important 
sustaining  and  stabilizing  effect  on  production  and  employment  in 
this  country. 

“Should  the  markets  for  our  exports  decline,  this  shrinkage  would 
be  felt  not  only  by  those  primarily  involved  but  also  by  secondary 
industries,  retail  trade,  and  service  activities  in  the  community.” 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture ,  Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  emphasized 
the  direct  benefits  to  American  agriculture  stemming  from  the  trade 
agreements  program : 

“American  agriculture  has  a  vital  interest  in  foreign  trade  and  in 
policies  affecting  that  trade.  Three  years  ago  when  I  appeared  before 
this  committee,  I  Avas  able  to  say  that  the  slump  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  had  been  reversed  and  that  our  agricultural  exports  for  the  full 
calendar  year  1954  were  approximately  $3  billion.  Today  I  am  happy 
to  report  exports  of  American  farm  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
were  $4.7  billion.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in 
value  and  60  percent  in  volume  over  1954. 
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“The  United  States  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  such,  the  output  of  60  million  acres — 1  acre  of  5  harvested 
in  1956 — moved  abroad.  Although  some  of  our  farmers  were  more 
directly  dependent  on  exports  than  others,  all  farmers  have  a  direct 
stake  in  exports.  Acres  are  competitive,  no  matter  where  in  the  United 
States  they  are  producing.  Any  loss  in  foreign  outlets  forces  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  export  crops  to  switch  to  production  for  the  home  market, 
in  direct  competition  with  other  farm  production  already  geared  to 
the  home  market.  The  fact  that  production  from  1  acre  in  5  moves 
abroad  takes  considerable  pressure  off  the  domestic  market  and  helps 
to  strengthen  farm  prices  generally. 

“Foreign  markets  provide  an  outlet  for  about  one-tenth  of  our  total 
agricultural  production.  They  are  especially  important  for  such  prob¬ 
lem  crops  as  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  particularly  flue-cured  types. 

“In  the  most  recent  marketing  year,  for  example,  foreign  markets 
absorbed  the  equivalent  of  over  half  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  crops ; 
over  one-third  of  the  soybean  production;  one- fourth  of  the  tobacco; 
almost  one-half  of  the  tallow;  and  one-fifth  of  the  lard  production. 
The  United  States  supplied  one-fifth  of  the  world  fresh  citrus  trade ; 
one-tenth  of  the  world  fresh  deciduous  trade;  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world  canned  deciduous  fruit  trade;  and  about  one- fourth  of  the 
world  dried  fruit  trade.  This  represents  a  total  of  $230  million  worth 
of  fruit  exported,  which  equaled  about  one-tenth  of  United  States 
production. 

“Finally,  exports  of  American  farm  products  help  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  between  domestic  production  and  markets.  In  fiscal 
year  1957,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  investment  was  reduced 
by  almost  $1  billion.  Over  70  percent  of  CCC  stocks  that  moved  were 
exported. 

“Agricultural  exports  benefit  a  wide  sector  of  the  United  States 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  agricultural  exports  are  big  business.  The 
total  movement  for  fiscal  1957  required  financing,  inland  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage,  and  ocean  transportation  for  36  million  tons  of  cargo — 
enough  farm  products  to  fill  800,000  freight  cars  and  3,600  cargo  ships. 
In  moving  the  total,  an  average  of  10  ships  a  day  weighed  anchor. 

“It  is  recognized  that  the  record  level  of  exports  in  fiscal  1957  re¬ 
sulted  in  large  part  from  special  Government  programs.  But  dollar 
exports  were  the  second  highest  in  history,  totaling  $2.8  billion.  This 
figure  includes  sales  for  dollars  which  were  aided  by  subsidy,  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

“Our  aim  is  to  expand  dollar  trade  in  the  future.  We  believe  our 
dollar  exports  could  reach  $414  billion  in  1965.  This  projection  is 
based  on  a  continued  expansion  of  the  world  economy.  The  trade- 
agreement  program  is  an  important  element  in  achieving  this  high 
level  of  agricultural  exports  for  dollars.” 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  Neil  McElroy,  described  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
and  our  future  military  power : 

“The  free  world  today  is  truly  engaged  in  a  new  kind  of  war.  ‘Cold’ 
war  does  not  exactly  describe  it  because  weapons  are  being  used  and 
heat  is  being  generated.  The  weapons  are  economic,  psychological, 
and  political.  We  have  little  choice  concerning  whether  we  fight 
this  war  or  not;  we  are  in  it.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we 
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not  only  hold  our  own  with  these  nonmilitary  weapons  but  also  make 
gains,  for  two  reasons :  first,  if  we  use  the  economic,  psychological,  and 
political  weapons  effectively  the  chances  of  ever  having  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  weapons  are  diminished ;  secondly,  if  we  do  have  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  militarily,  our  position  will  be  measurably  stronger. 

“Foreign  trade  strengthens  our  own  economy;  it  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  most  other  nations.  If  stable,  strong  allies  are  important 
to  us — and  we  firmly  believe  they  are — then  international  trade  is  im- 

gortant  to  us.  And  international  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street. 

uch  trade  provides  the  best  way  we  have  to  strengthen  our  allies  and 
our  relations  with  them  on  the  long-term  basis.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  this  respect  as  any  military  agreements  which  we  have 
worked  out  with  them.  Military  agreements  alone  will  not  maintain 
friendship  between  peoples  and  nations.” 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce ,  Hon.  Sinclair  Weeks,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  the  President’s  proposal  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  appeared  twice  before  the  committee  to  express  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  bill : 

“It  has  been  charged  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
has  in  fact  not  been  reciprocal ;  that  we  have  reduced  our  duties  with¬ 
out  receiving  in  return  equivalent  reductions  from  our  trading  part¬ 
ners.  The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  assertion.  We  have  obtained  di¬ 
rect  tariff  concessions  from  foreign  countries  on  a  wide  range  of  com¬ 
modities. 

“By  the  best  estimates  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  have  obtained 
concessions  from  other  countries — that  is,  duty  reductions  or  bind¬ 
ings — on  some  $7  billion  of  United  States  exports,  of  which  at  least 
half  would  be  exports  of  goods  that  pay  duty  in  the  importing  coun¬ 
try.  For  our  part,  we  have  granted  concessions  on  about  $7  billion 
also,  but  about  three-fifths  of  this  amount  has  consisted  of  binding 
rates  for  goods  which  already  entered  our  market  duty  free. 

“Trade  figures,  of  course,  do  not  tell  the  entire  story.  Let  us  look 
at  changes  in  the  tariff  levels  of  some  of  our  principal  trading  partners 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  program. 

“The  average  acl  valorem  duty  rate  on  Western  Germany’s  imports, 
for  example,  was  less  than  8  percent  in  1956.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  level  in  prewar  Germany — 28  percent  in  1937.  Over  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  interval,  corresponding  data  for  France  show  a 
decline  from  17  percent  to  6  percent,  and  the  average  rate  on  Italian 
imports  fell  from  12  percent  to  8  percent. 

“For  the  United  Kingdom,  the  statistical  picture  is  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  high  British  revenue  duties  on  such  items  as  liquor  and 
tobacco.  These  levies,  which  are  essentially  consumption  taxes,  have 
been  increased  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Exclusive  of 
the  revenue  duties,  however,  the  average  British  tariff  rate  has  been 
reduced  from  4  percent  in  fiscal  1938  to  2  percent  in  fiscal  1956. 

“Belgium  and  Sweden  already  had  comparatively  low  tariffs  before 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  these  also  have  been  significantly  reduced — 
from  9  percent  in  1937  to  51/4  percent  in  1956  in  the  case  of  Sweden, 
and  from  6  percent  to  4  percent  for  Belgium-Luxembourg”  *  *  *. 

“In  my  previous  appearance  before  this  committee  I  conveyed  to 
you  my  conviction  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  make  jobs  and 
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protect  jobs— the  jobs  of  4%  million  American  workers  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  is  provided  by  world  trade. 

“I  described  the  vast  size  and  great  importance  of  our  trade,  with 
our  1957  exports  of  almost  $19%  billion,  exclusive  of  military  aid,  and 
our  imports  in  that  year  of  $13  billion.  I  told  you  why  I  believe  the 
program  is  truly  a  reciprocal  one,  and  described  how  it  has  helped 
break  down  restrictions  abroad  on  the  importation  of  United  States 
goods. 

“I  related  the  important  part  played  by  the  program  in  the  favor¬ 
able  development  of  our  trade,  and  spelled  out  why  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  proposed  legislation  contain  adequate  safeguards 
against  injury  to  American  industry,  workers,  and  agriculture.  I 
described  the  ways  in  which  the  legislation  will  promote  our  exchanges 
with  Europe  during  the  important  period  when  the  common  market 
is  being  established. 

“In  addition,  I  told  you  how  important  I  consider  it  that  the 
President  retain  his  full  discretionary  powers  in  these  matters,  and 
how  vital  the  program  is  to  a  successful  countering  of  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive. 

“If  testimony  in  the  weeks  between  my  original  statement  and  my 
appearance  here  today  had  led  me  to  change  my  mind  on  any  of  these 
points,  1  would  tell  you  so  frankly.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Having 
heard  and  considered  the  full  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  all  the  more  confirmed  in  my  original  views. 

“Earlier  in  my  statement  I  said  that  if  I  did  not  sincerely  believe 
this  program  good  for  the  country  and  its  economic  welfare,  I  should 
not  be  here  advocating  it. 

“Tariffs  and  their  effect  are  not  new  to  me.  I  have  lived  with  them 
most  of  my  life.  In  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  president  of 
the  Home  Market  Club — a  protectionist  organization — which  later 
drifted  into  the  American  Tariff  League. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  and  the  committee  members  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  protectionist  or  the  free  trader. 
In  this  historic  controversy— almost  as  old  as  the  country  itself — - 
there  is  a  place  for  both,  but  the  place  for  the  country  is  the  moderate, 
middle-of-the-road  approach. 

“It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  world  has  changed  in  the  last  25  years. 
Today  it  bears  almost  no  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  lived 
in  the  early  thirties.  I  have  looked  over  this  legislation  carefully. 
I  have  tried  to  focus  on  the  changed  conditions  which  confront  us 
today.  I  am  sold  on  the  idea  that  this  method  of  trading  is  the 
sound  method  in  the  world  of  1958  and  that  its  operation  will  inure 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  these  United  States.” 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Hon.  Hatfield  Cliilson,  tes¬ 
tified  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act: 

“The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his  testimony  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  pointed  out  that  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
been  growing  each  year,  reaching  a  total  of  $19%  billion  last  year. 

“Part  of  this  total  is  made  up  of  exports  of  raw  materials.  For 
example,  coal  from  the  Appalachian  area,  has  fired  the  steel  mills 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community ;  sulfur  from  Louisiana, 
molybdenum  from  Colorado,  phosphate  rock  from  Florida,  Texas 
and  Idaho,  all  go  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
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“The  major  exports  of  the  United  States,  however,  are  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Expanded  trade  therefore  is  reflected  less  in  the 
growth  of  exports  of  raw  materials  than  in  the  increase  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  carrying  with  them  the  products  of  our 
mines  and  the  skill  and  work  of  our  artisans. 

“There  are  of  course  some  problems  which  result  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  trade.  Sometimes  these  are  problems  of  scarcity, 
sometimes  problems  of  surpluses.”  *  *  * 

“Those  people  who  argue  that  United  States  foreign  economic 
policies,  especially  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  are  crippling  our  do¬ 
mestic  minerals  producing  industries,  point  to  increased  imports  and 
declining  domestic  output  of  iron  ore,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  zinc, 
and  other  metals  and  minerals. 

“Such  arguments  do  not  take  into  account  that  many  of  these  px-ob- 
lems  are  due  to  the  past  years  in  which  we  experienced  a  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  demand,  followed  by  the  stimulation  of  increased  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  and  then  a  decline  in  demand.  It  is  difficult,  of 
course,  to  expect  tariff  schedules,  even  with  constant  adjustments,  to 
stabilize  the  domestic  price  in  the  face  of  changing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  marked  fluctuations  in  supply  and  demand. 

“Until  recently  the  Lake  Superior  region  supplied  most  of  our  needs 
for  iron  ore.  In  the  hills  of  northern  Minnesota  were  fabulous  deposits 
of  high-grade  ore.  For  many  years  these  supplies  were  thought  to  be 
unlimited,  but  time  proved  otherwise. 

“These  high-grade  direct  shipping  ores  now  supply  each  year  a 
smaller  proportion  of  our  needs. 

“We,  of  course,  are  utilizing  the  low-grade  ores,  but  these  are  being 
increasingly  supplemented  by  high-grade  ores  from  foreign  sources. 
By  1965  it  is  estimated  that  a  third  of  our  iron  ore  will  be  imported — 
approximately  one-sixth  from  Canada,  and  another  sixth  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.”  *  *  * 

“The  point  is  that  the  proposed  legislation  preserves  and  advances 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  trade  negotiations  while  embodying  every 
reasonable  means  of  working  out  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  any 
individual  domestic  industry  which  believes  it  is  adversely  affected 
by  imports.  Thus,  the  means  are  there ;  it  remains  to  determine  the 
right  course  of  action  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  carefully  consider¬ 
ing  the  facts  pertinent  to  each  case  in  the  light  of  the  overall  public 
good.” 

The  Secretary  of  Labor ,  Hon.  James  P.  Mitchell,  discussed  those 
aspects  of  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  which  directly 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  American  people : 

“One  indisputable  fact  emerges  from  any  consideration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  this  Nation — foreign  trade  generates  employment. 

“In  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  have  estimated  that  the  jobs  of 
about  414  million  workers  are  attributable  to  the  activity  created  by 
foreign  trade.  This  is  about  1  in  every  14  workers  in  the  United  States. 
These  iy2  million  workers  include  4  major  groups.  By  far  the  largest 
of  these  4  is  the  group  composed  of  2 y2  million  nonagricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  the  factories  producing  goods  for  export  and  in  the  clerical, 
manual,  transportation,  and  communication  activities  associated  with 
the  actual  shipment  and  exporting.  Agricultural  exports  account  for 
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the  employment  of  approximately  an  additional  600,000  agricultural 
workers. 

“In  addition,  imports  of  foreign-produced  goods  generate  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  the  United  States.  These  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  come  about  in  the  first  instance  because  imported  goods  must 
be  transported  and  distributed  within  the  United  States,  either  to 
distributors  or  to  industrial  enterprises  which  process  the  imported 
materials.  Over  500,000  workers  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
jobs  in  this  transportation  and  distribution  process.  Then,  there  are 
about  850,000  workers  who  are  employed  in  the  “first  factory  proc¬ 
essing”  of  imported  materials.  This  includes  such  activities  as  roast¬ 
ing  and  grinding  coffee  or  making  alumina  from  imported  bauxite. 

“The  four  groups  I  have  described  into  two  components  that  make 
up  the  total  of  4.5  million  workers  whose  jobs  are  attributable  to  for¬ 
eign  trade.  Importation  of  goods  from  foreign  countries  provides 
jobs  for  a  total  of  almost  1,400,000  American  workers,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  3,100,000  are  involved  in  our  export  industries  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  *  *  * 

“I  know  the  committee  is  interested  in  the  relationship  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  unemployment  to  foreign  trade.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
made  an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  industries  which  have  had  to 
greatest  employment  declines  in  recent  months. 

“Manufacturing  production  and  employment  declined  between  late 
1956  and  late  1957.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  decline  took  place  in 
the  durable-goods  industries.  During  the  same  period,  however,  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  increased.  For  example,  in  the  electri¬ 
cal  machinery  manufacturing  industry  exports  for  this  period  were  up 
by  15  percent,  in  the  rest  of  the  macliinery  industry  by  16  percent,  in 
transportation  equipment  by  5  percent,  and  in  lumber  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  by  7  percent. 

“Thus,  it  appears  that  exports  helped  to  cushion  the  declines  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  very  industries  which  have  experienced  the  largest 
drops  in  production  and  employment.  An  extension  of  this  act  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  to  the  degree  that  the  conclusion  of  new  trad¬ 
ing  arrangements  over  the  next  5  years  would,  in  the  long  run,  create 
more  opportunities  for  the  exportation  of  American  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

“In  this  connection,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  our  economy  must 
continue  to  expand.  Our  eyes  should  be  set  on  this  goal  of  expansion, 
and  I  believe  expanding  world  trade  will  contribute  to  it  significantly.” 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Many  national  and  regional  business  and  industrial  organizations, 
as  well  as  trade  associations  and  the  AFL-CIO  testified  in  support  of 
an  effective  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Typical  was 
the  statement  of  A.  B.  Sparboe,  vice  president  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
C ommerce ,  as  folio ws :  i 

“The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  fed¬ 
eration  of  over  3,300  trade  and  professional  associations  and  State  and 
local  chambers,  with  an  underlying  membership  of  2,500,000  business¬ 
men,  and  over  21,000  direct  business  members. 
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“The  chamber  membership  has  supported  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  for  the  past  24  years. 

“It  is  with  sincere  regard  for  the  diverse  and  sometimes  conflicting 
interests  of  our  membership  that  we  have  sought  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  recommendations. 

“This  common  denominator  is  the  ‘national  interest.’ 

“The  concept  of  the  national  interest  in  trade  policy  must  start  with 
the  principle  that  the  objective  is  to  strengthen  the  national  economy. 
Beyond  that,  the  national  interest  must  be  concerned  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  trade  to  the  defense  and  security  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  its  effect  on  foreign  relations. 

“The  legislation  before  you  (H.  R.  10368  and  other  identical  bills) 
would  renew  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  with  certain 
changes.  The  national  chamber  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

“1.  That  the  act  be  extended  for  5  years.  This  is  essential  for  con¬ 
sistent  adherence  to  a  policy  of  expanding  world  trade. 

“2.  That  the  President  be  granted  authority  to  lower  tariffs  on  a 
gradual  and  selective  basis  in  return  for  trade  benefits  from  other 
countries.” 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations  voiced  support  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
through  the  director  of  the  legislative  department,  Andrew  J.  Biemil- 
ler,  and  the  director  of  the  research  department,  Stanley  H.  Rutten- 
berg : 

“The  American  labor  movement  has  vigorously  supported  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program  from  its  very  inception  more  than 
two  decades  ago.  This  traditional  support  was  reemphasized  in  the 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the  present  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  resolution  urged  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  with  reenforcement  of 
‘the  basic  goal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program,  the  gradual  reduction 
of  barriers  to  trade  without  undue  hardship  to  American  industries  or 
American  workers.  The  achievement  of  this  goal  must  be  sought, 
however,  in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions  in  our  own  Nation  and 
in  the  nations  allied  with  us  in  the  common  struggle  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  freedom  and  democracy.’  The  full  text  of  the  convention 
resolution  is  attached  to  this  statement. 

“Let  me  assure  the  members  of  this  committee  that  in  restating  our 
support  for  the  reciprocal  trade  program,  we  of  organized  labor  are 
viewing  this  problem  without  illusions  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 
This  is  no  sentimental  gesture  on  our  part.  We  are  aware  of  the  hard 
realities  of  the  present  situation.” 

Representing  the  research  and  policy  committee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development ,  Thomas  D.  Cabot,  president  of  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot,  Inc.,  stated : 

“We  conclude  that,  from  the  immediate  economic  standpoint,  the 
recession  should  not  affect  foreign  trade  policy  one  way  or  another. 
An  additional  consideration  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Foreign 
countries  have  been  hesitant  to  tie  their  economies  to  ours  because 
of  fears  that  we  would  not  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  economic 
stability,  and  that  wre  might  even  intensify  the  normal  effects  of  a 
business  contraction  upon  our  purchases  from  them  by  adopting  a 
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more  restrictionist  trade  policy.  If  we  should  now  confirm  their 
worst  fears  by  using  the  recession  as  an  occasion  to  strengthen  bar¬ 
riers  to  international  trade,  or  to  weaken  our  long-term  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  it  would  be  most  harmful  to  our  long-term  inter¬ 
national  position.”  .  . 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commercial  policy  of  the  united 
States  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  support¬ 
ing  a  strong  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  testified  in  part 

as  follows :  _ 

“We  have  recently  consulted  with  businessmen  in  other  national 
groups  associated  in  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
their  attitudes  toward  United  States  trade  policy.  Almost  without 
exception  they  feel  that  United  States  trade  policy  is  uncertain. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  our.  actions  do  not  conform  to  the 
repeated  statements  by  our  leaders  in  favor  of  expanding  world 
trade.  The  present  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  being 
observed  very  closely  abroad  and  will  do  much  to  determine  foreign 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States.” 

Charles  P.  Taft,  general  counsel  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy ,  strongly  endorsed  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  After  describing  the  wide  measure  of  support  existing  for  this 
course,  he  concluded  his  testimony  as  follows : 

“I  would  have  thought  that  after  24  years  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  and  all  that  has  been  accomplished  under  it,  the 
economic  advantage  of  this  kind  of  policy  to  the  United  States  would 
have  been  clearly  realized.  I  find  it  a  shocking  experience  that  it  is 
still  necessary  for  those  who  favor  a  liberal  trade  policy  to  have  to  be 
fighting  the  same  battle  and  counteracting  the  same  arguments  that 
they  were  up  against  in  1934  and  in  each  of  the  10  extensions  over  the 
quarter-century  that  followed.  This  is  1958.  These  are  times  that 
demand  statesmanship  from  all  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  Congress  to  raise  its 
sights  and  respond  responsibly  to  the  realities  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.” 

The  National  Council  of  American  Importers ,  Inc.,  was  represented 
by  its  executive  vice  president,  Harry  S.  Radcliffe.  He  said : 

“Although  we  have  advocated  that  the  program  be  given  stability  in 
these  critical  times  by  an  11-year  extension,  we  support  the  proposed 
5-vear  extension  for  this  reason : 

“The  evolution  of  the  European  common  market  during  the  next  5 
years  makes  it  imperative  that  the  United  States  continue  to  be  a  lead¬ 
ing  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  contracting  parties  to  this  agreement  have  already  established  a 
watchdog  committee  to  deal  with  trade  problems  that  will  surely  arise 
as  the  plans  for  the  common  market  unfold.  The  next  5  years  will  be 
a  very  important  period  in  trade  history,  not  only  because  the  Euro¬ 
pean  common  market  will  be  in  its  formative  stage,  but  also  because 
other  common  markets  may  be  set  up.  For  instance,  there  is  active 
consideration  at  the  present  time  for  the  creation  of  a  free  trade  area 
in  Europe,  a  Scandinavian  common  market,  and  common  markets  in 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  must,  therefore,  be  equipped  with 
a  sure  and  steadfast  foreign  trade  policy  and  be  in  a  position  to  bar¬ 
gain  effectively  at  any  time.” 
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James  S.  Schramm,  executive  vice  president,  J.  S.  Schramm  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa,  appeared  for  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  (formerly  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ),  posing 
several  queries : 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  enormous  production  potential? 
We  retailers  can’t  sell  all  that  the  United  States  can  produce.  If 
labor  is  to  be  more  and  more  gainfully  employed,  if  United  States 
production  is  to  grow,  our  standard  of  living  rise :  Aren’t  we  forced 
to  find  foreign  markets  ?  Reciprocal  trade  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
demands  of  our  dynamic  American  productive  capacity.  Need  I 
remind  you  that  right  now  we  need  more  markets  for  our  goods? 
We  need  customers.  We  also  need  jobs  for  American  labor.  Gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  make  it  harder  for  us  to  sell  abroad,  you  will  be  creating 
more  unemployment,  lowering  of  production,  and  hurting  retail 
business.” 

Additional  business  and  industry  associations  supporting  extension 
of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act : 

American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
American  Bankers  Association 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cuba 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Venezuela 
American  Fur  Merchant’s  Association 
American  Seafood  Distributors  Association 
Association  of  Food  Distributors,  Inc. 

Motion  Picture  Export  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 
United  States- Japan  Trade  Council 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  GROUPS 

Agricultural  groups  supporting  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  included  the  American  Farm  Bureau  F ederation.  Pointing  out 
that  his  organization  has  supported  the  trade  agreements  program 
since  its  inception  in  1934,  President  Charles  B.  Shuman  continued: 

“Farm  Bureau  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  trade  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Trade  means  dollars  for  farmers.  One  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
Farm  Bureau  is  to  help  farmers  secure  high  per  family  net  incomes. 

“The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  is  not  a  new  program. 
It  has  met  the  test  of  time.  It  has  been  a  basic  national  policy  of  this 
country  for  24  years.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  high 
and  increasing  standard  of  living  enjoyed  in  our  country  during  the 
past  25  years  can  he  attributed  in  substantial  part  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  the  trade  program. 

“Almost  15  percent  of  United  States  farm  output  moved  into  export 
channels  in  1957.  Close  to  80  percent  of  our  record  exports  went  to 
countries  with  whom  we  have  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  As  much 
as  two-thirds  of  our  total  exports  to  these  countries  moved  under 
some  form  of  trade-agreements  concession  to  the  United  States. 

“*  *  *  In  overall  balance  the  people  of  the  United  States  profit 
from  two-way  trade.  Over  24  percent  of  our  imports  consisted  of 
raw  materials  during  1956.  These  imports  are  necessary  if  our 
economy  is  to  stay  vigorous  and  dynamic.  They  are  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  our  rising  standard  of  living. 
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“Economic  development  in  countries  sending  us  raw  materials  is 
important  to  provide  us  with  an  increasing  supply  of  these  products. 
Capital  must  flow  from  the  developed  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
to  create  a  basis  for  expanding  mutually  profitable  trade. 

“The  underdeveloped  countries  offer  large  potential  markets  for 
products  of  the  United  States  economy.  These  markets  will  grow  as 
the  standards  of  living  in  these  countries  gain.  We  would  like  to 
think  in  terms  of  establishing  real  and  permanent  markets  for  our 
farm  products  in  these  countries.” 

The  National  Grange  also  made  its  views  known  to  the  committee : 

“The  record  of  the  National  Grange  for  its  support  of  measures  to 
expand  international  trade  is  well  known.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  in  1934,  the  Grange  has  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  principle  and  efforts  to  expand  foreign  markets 
and  world  trade  through  the  mechanism  of  trade  agreements  under 
which  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  thereby  providing  greater  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.” 

Reuben  Johnson,  coordinator  of  legislative  services,  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union ,  noted  that  the  executive  branch  retained  the  use  of  section 
22  to  safeguard  farmers’  farm-income-protection  programs,  and  reg¬ 
istered  support  for  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act : 

“We  supported  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1955  in  a  hearing  before  this  committee.  We  support  United 
States  participation  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
In  keeping  with  our  interest  in  an  expanded  orderly  trade  with  other 
free  nations,  we  favor  enactment  of  H.  R.  10368.” 

Holmes  Ellis,  director,  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Asso¬ 
ciation ,  concluded  his  statement  as  follows : 

“In  summary,  therefore,  we  urge  enactment  of  H.  R.  10368  because 
we  know  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  800,000  families  in  the  United 
States  primarily  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  in  the  overall  national  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  and  because  we  believe  it  will  contribute  to  that  all- 
important  objective,  the  avoidance  of  war.” 

The  Tobacco  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  Leaf  Tobacco 
Exporters  Association  were  represented  by  their  general  counsel, 
J.  C.  Lanier.  He  said,  in  part : 

“During  the  calendar  year  1957  the  value  of  leaf  tobacco  produced 
in  and  exported  by  the  United  States  was  $350  million.  More  than 
800,000  farm  families  in  the  United  States  depend  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  cash  income. 
During  1957  more  than  40  percent  of  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  this 
country  was  exported  to  foreign  markets. 

“Reciprocal  trade  agreements  programs  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  past  24  years  have  been  very  effective  in  helping  us  to 
maintain  a  high  volume  of  tobacco  exports,  in  the  face  of  increased 
competition  from  tobacco  grown  in  other  countries.” 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  recommended  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  through  their  counsel,  John  C.  White: 

“Whether  the  United  States  shall  continue  in  the  production  of 
cotton  for  export — and  whether  its  continued  production  even  for 
domestic  use  shall  be  profitable — is  dependent  upon  an  effective  for¬ 
eign  trade  program,  of  which  the  pending  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
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ments  Act  is  certainly  the  most  important  part.  While  we  share  the 
belief  that  the  very  existence  of  this  Nation  is  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  consolidate  the  free  world,  we  acknowledge  that  cotton  is 
directly  and  selfishly  interested  in  the  program  you  are  considering. 

“I’m  sure  most  of  you  know  how  important  exports  of  raw  cotton 
are  to  the  cotton  industry  and  to  agriculture.  In  the  third  of  the 
crop  which  is  sold  to  foreign  mills,  the  cotton  farmer’s  annual  stake 
approaches  $800  million.  Those  of  you  from  cotton-producing  areas 
know  that  a  further  reduction  in  acreage  consequent  to  a  loss  of  ex¬ 
ports  will  mean  increased  costs  and  losses  on  the  remaining  produc¬ 
tion.  Add  to  that  the  gradually  declining  domestic  consumption, 
attributable  to  statutory  price  supports  and  increasing  synthetic  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  stake  of  cotton  in  foreign  trade,  and  this  program 
becomes  heavy  indeed.” 

The  United  States  National  Fruit  Export  Council  and  the  Institute 
of  American  Poultry  Industries  expressed  support  for  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  also  noted  their  continued  anxiety  over 
restrictions  that  dollar-short  countries  impose  against  American 
products. 


NATIONAL  rUBLIC  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Witnesses  speaking  for  the  most  important  public  interest  groups  in 
the  United  States,  which  have  in  the  past  supported  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  again  testified  that  renewal  is  a  vital  necessity 
to  this  country. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  II.  Oslund,  legislative  research  director  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  'Women's  Clubs ,  an  international  organization  with 
11  million  members,  testified  in  part  as  follows : 

“Our  traditional  concern  with  a  liberal  trade  policy  has  been 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  direction  of  several  events  in  the  last  few 
years;  namely,  the  tremendous  national  economic  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rise  of  the  common  market  in  Europe. 

“People  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  insisting  that 
their  living  conditions  be  improved.  They  want  this  change  fast. 
If  their  own  emerging  governments  do  not  provide  opportunities 
for  development,  they  will  be  ripe  to  experiment  with  some  form  of 
communism,  whose  authoritarian  methods  produce  quick  results. 

“The  Communist  leaders  are  acutely  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
penetration  through  expanded  programs  of  loans,  credit,  and  trade  in 
these  areas. 

“The  United  States  must  be  able  to  counter  the  Soviet  economic 
expansion  with  a  liberal  trade  policy  which  will  allow  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  resources 
and  open  the  way  for  self-realization  under  a  free  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Rennie,  appearing  for  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America ,  stated : 

“The  Cooperative  League  is  a  national  federation  of  cooperatives.- 
Our  membership  includes  most  of  the  consumer  cooperatives  of  the 
country,  both  rural  and  urban.  In  addition,  it  includes  some  of  the 
major  farm  supply  cooperatives,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association,  and  a  number  of  other  organizations.  The  Nation- 
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wide  Insurance  Cos.,  which  I  serve  as  vice  president  and  research  di¬ 
rector,  are  also  members  of  the  Cooperative  League. 

“Our  direct  membership  comprises  almost  3  million  families,  and  if 
we  include  all  the  local  cooperative  members  the  figure  would  exceed 
12  million  different  families. 

“The  Cooperative  League  firmly  believes  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  these 
members  and,  indeed,  to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  that  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  extended. 

“Our  major  concern  is  the  welfare  of  all  people  in  the  United  States 
and  the  policies  and  programs  designed  to  promote  their  welfare.  We 
believe  that  their  interest  in  increased  reciprocal  trade  and  tariff  re¬ 
duction  has  three  aspects.  First,  there  is  their  interest  as  consumers; 
secondly,  their  interest  as  producers,  and  finally,  their  interest  as 
responsible  American  citizens.” 

The  League  of  Women  Voters ,  which  comprises  128,000  members  in 
over  1,000  local  leagues  in  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  restated  its  long-existing  and  vigorous  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  through  a  director,  Mi's. 
Oscar  M.  Ruebhausen : 

“Being  a  nonpartisan  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  re¬ 
sponsible  citizenship,  we  try  to  look  at  problems  objectively  in  order 
to  seek  solutions  which  are  desirable  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Re¬ 
peated  studies  over  more  than  20  years  have  always  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  removal  of  trade  barriers  is  vital  to  the  expansion  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  economy. 

“One  of  my  business  friends  once  said  to  me,  kNow,  look,  you  know 
there  are  no  rights  and  wrongs  to  this  trade  controversy.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  those  who  fear  import  competition  fighting  those  who 
want  to  sell  cheap  foreign  goods  in  the  United  States.’  But,  to  me, 
the  issue  is  far  deeper  than  a  fight  among  special-interest  groups. 
Principles  are  involved  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  this  view  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  highly  significant 
fact.  Practically  all  of  the  major  nongovernmental  organizations  who 
have  studied  the  trade  issue  have  independently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  reducing  trade  barriers  is  a  sound  policy.  When  there  is  so  much 
unanimity  among  those  with  no  personal  stake  involved,  then  I  think 
the  ‘rights’  of  the  issue  become  clearer  and  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  should  count.” 

Dr.  Maxine  Woolston  testified  on  behalf  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women ,  an  organization  numbering  more  than 
143,000  college  alumnae  in  1,400  branches  in  all  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam.  She  said,  in  part : 

“With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  United  States  to  a  position 
of  dominating  economic,  as  well  as  political  and  military  power,  events 
have  thrust  upon  us  the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  Along  with 
this  leadership  goes  the  major  responsibility  for  the  economic  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  free  Avorld.  One  need  merely  look  over  the  figures  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  which  report  on  the 
United  States  as  the  world’s  greatest  trading  Nation,  to  grasp  the 
full  impact  of  his  responsibility.  The  bank  reports  that  the  value  of 
our  exports  was  $20  billion  in  1957,  20  percent  of  total  world  trade, 
while  our  imports  totaled  $12  billion.  Nearly  414  million  American 
families  depend  for  their  income  directly  upon  world  trade.  With 
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our  remarkably  high  standard  of  living — the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  United  Nations  statistical  studies  for  1952  to  1954,  shows  a 
per  capita  national  product  of  $1,870  for  the  United  States  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Britain  at  $780  and  India  at  $60 — we  find  ourselves  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  a  position  of  privilege  and  obligation.  The  decisions 
we  make  about  United  States  economic  policies  serve  in  fact  as  deci¬ 
sions  about  the  economic  future  and  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

Among  other  public  interest  groups  appearing  in  support  of  the 
Bill  were — 

American  Committee  on  United  Europe 
American  Veterans  Committee 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Women’s  Internationa]  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  United 
States  Section 

ALL  REGIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WERE  REPRESENTED  IN  EXPRESSING  SUP¬ 
PORT  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 

New  England 
The  Press 

Boston  Herald ,  March  3,  1958 : 

“If  Congress  should  refuse  to  continue  the  President’s  powers  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  now,  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  whole  free  world,  as  well  as  our  own.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor ,  March  29,  1958 : 

“We  hope  that  Americans  who  did  not  hear  the  foreign  trade 
speeches  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Adlai  Stevenson  will  read 
enough  of  them  to  get  the  big  point  clear— the  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  ‘good  for  America’.” 

Hartford  Courant ,  February  25,  1958: 

“*  *  *  Connecticut’s  labor  would  do  well  to  make  clear  to  its  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — a  key  to  continued  em¬ 
ployment  as  to  much  else  that  is  desirable — should  remain  in  force.” 

Providence  Journal ,  February  19,  1958: 

“In  our  mutual  defense  arrangements  with  other  free  nations,  this 
program  is  an  instrument  that  promotes  our  national  security.” 

A  number  of  other  newspapers  have  also  expressed  support  for 
a  strong  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  including: 

Hartford  Times 

Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald 
Stamford  Advocate 
Worcester  Telegram 
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Business  and  Industry 

Irving  Jay  Fain,  past  president  and  currently  chairman  of  the 
Government  liaison  committee  of  the  New  England  Export  Club , 
presented  a  resolution  of  his  organization  which,  in  pait,  read  as 
follows : 

“The  New  England  Export  Club  has  frequently  affirmed  its  strong 
support  of  liberal  trade  programs  in  general,  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  in  particular. 

“We  advocate  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

“1.  The  increasing  flow  of  international  trade  benefits  the  economies 
of  all  the  trading  partners,  including  our  own  economy.  The  recip¬ 
rocal  lowering  of  trade  barriers  permits  our  country  to  import  more 
of  what  it  can  buy  more  cheaply  elsewhere;  and  provides  larger 
markets  for  the  export  of  what  we  produce  with  relatively  greater 
efficiency.  The  general  economic  Avelfare  of  the  Nation  must  transcend 
the  apparent  immediate  interests  of  particular  industries  and  areas. 

“2.  The  new  European  Common  Market  presents  our  export 
industries  with  an  unusual  danger  affecting  our  exports  to  Western 
Europe,  which  can  be  met  by  the  United  States  through  long-range 
negotiation  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

“3.  The  continuing  economic  development  of  other  nations  with 
whom  we  trade  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  ability  to  increase 
their  trade  with  us. 

“4.  The  Soviet-China  bloc  has  declared  economic  warfare  on  the 
United  States.  Sputnik  has  shown  that  this  economic  threat  cannot 
be  taken  lightly.  The  third  countries  of  the  world  are  being  enticed 
into  the  trading  systems  of  the  Soviet-China  bloc.  For  political  as 
well  as  for  economic  reasons,  we  must  make  it  easier  for  third  countries 
to  expand  their  trade  with  us,  rather  than  with  the  Soviet-China 
bloc.” 

Thomas  W.  S.  Davis,  chairman,  presented  the  resolution  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ports  Association ,  /nc.,  which  read,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  Associations  request  the 
Federal  Congress  to  authorize  a  10-year  renewal  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  beyond  June  30,  1958,  and  register  its  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  current  efforts  to  force  a  retreat  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  tariff  program  which  would  seriously  restrict  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  trade  with  the  consequent  undermining  of  our 
national  economy.” 

Daniel  Bloomfield?  managing  director,  informed  the  committee  of 
views  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants ,  a  federation  of  merchant  associations  in  35  of  the  leading 
cities  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston.  A 
portion  of  his  statement  follows : 

“Retailing  is  the  second  largest  industry  in  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  directly  affected  by  the  terms  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  a 
healthy  and  expanding  world  trade  is  a  prerequisite  to  peace  and  a 
sound  economy.  The  part  that  retailing  plays  in  our  economy  is  a 
vitally  important  one — employing  over  7  million  workers. 
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“President  Eisenhower’s  program  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one  which 
should  be  accepted.” 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
The  Press 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce ,  April  8, 1958 : 

“We  do  feel  that  if  the  issues  involved  were  thoroughly  understood 
both  at  grassroots  and  in  Congress,  the  trade  agreements  extension 
bill  would  pass  by  a  comfortable  margin  in  substantially  the  form  the 
President  desires.” 

‘  New  York  T imes,  March  25, 1958 : 

“A  whole  shipload  of  Russian  agents  and  Russian  propagandists 
couldn’t  do  more  damage  to  American  interests  and  American  security 
than  the  scuttling  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.” 

Philadelphia  Bulletin ,  February  18, 1958  : 

“Failure  to  continue  reciprocity  now  would  be  a  notice  to  the  entire 
free  world  that  we  intend  to  “go  it  alone”  economically.  In  diplomacy 
and  in  military  matters  we  have  ditched  such  a  policy.” 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  31, 1958 : 

“If  logic  and  the  national  interest  were  the  criteria,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Congress  would  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  in  the  way  President  Eisenhower  wants.” 

A  number  of  other  newspapers  have  also  expressed  support  for  a 
strong  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  including : 

Buffalo  Courier- Express 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York  City) 

Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  News  Day 
Newark  News 
New  York  Ilerald-Tribune 
New  York  Post 

New  Y ork  World  T elegram  and  Sun 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 

Business  and  Industry 

Mr.  Claude  R.  Myers  had  this  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York ,  Inc. : 

“We  believe  the  trade  agreements  program  is  the  keystone  of  our 
country’s  foreign  economic  policy  and  is  virtually  indispensable  to  a 
continued  high  level  of  international  trade  by  American  businessmen 
to  the  decided  advantage  of  our  country’s  economy  and,  in  particular, 
the  consuming  public.” 

Charles  C.  Fichtner,  executive  vice  president,  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce ,  registered  strong  support  for  a  5-year  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  pointed  out : 

“We  estimate  that  30,000  to  35,000  jobs  in  western  New  York  depend 
upon  export-import  trade.  With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way,  a  further  expansion  is  eagerly  sought  of  international  trade  at 
the  port  of  Buffalo.  Fifty-one  foreign  ships  docked  at  Buffalo  in 
1957 ;  we  anticipate  that  the  number  of  these  ships  and  the  volume  of 
tonnage  they  carry  will  rapidly  increase.  Certainly  it  would  be  in- 
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consistent  for  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a  heavy  investment 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  then  to  stultify  its  use  by  a  restrictive 
international  trade  policy.” 

Bernard  Douredoure  presented  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Traders 
Association  of  Philadelphia ,  Inc.,  which,  in  part,  are  as  follows : 

“At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Traders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia ,  held  on  November  20,  1957,  motion  was  made 
and  unanimously  passed  that  the  association  place  itself  formally  on 
record  as  supporting  the  following  recommendations : 

“1.  Approval  of  OTCA’s  implementation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

“2.  Against  the  two  additional  weakening  amendments  which  are  to 
be  proposed  by  the  protectionist  group. 

“(a)  The  amendment  transferring  review  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
findings  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  under  the  escape  clause. 

u(b)  The  amendment  spelling  out  the  Tariff  Commission’s  scope  of 
action  in  establishing  import  quotas. 

“3.  That  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  be  re¬ 
newed  for  5  or  11  years,  preferably  11.” 

The  South 

The  Press 

Atlanta  Constitution ,  March  24, 1958 : 

“In  the  developing  fight  in  Congress  over  the  foreign  aid  and 
reciprocal  trade  programs,  opponents  seem  determined  to  head  the 
United  States  down  that  lonesome  road  to  depression  and  isolation  we 
came  to  know  so  well  in  the  1920’s.” 

Baltimore  Sun,  April  10, 1958 : 

“The  big  trade  agreement  just  signed  by  West  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  ought  to  be  pushed  under  the  nose  of  every  Senator  and 
Congressman  now  resisting  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  liberalize 
our  foreign  trade  policy.” 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News ,  February  17, 1958 : 

“If  Congress  doesn’t  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act, 
Nikita  Khrushchev  should  be  exceedingly  happy.” 

Charlotte  (N .  C.)  Observer.  February  25, 1958 : 

“The  United  States  is  faced  now  with  serious  economic  competition 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  trade  is  the  major  factor  in  that  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  worse  time  for  the  country  to  repeat  its 
old  mistake  of  economic  nationalism.” 

Memphis  C ommercial  Appeal,  March  30, 1958 : 

“Failure  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  and  to  grant  tariff 
reduction  authority  would  be  of  service  only  to  the  Soviet  bloc.” 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  March  30, 1958 : 

“Behind  the  administration’s  foreign  trade  program  there  is  rally¬ 
ing  a  bipartisan  support  that  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  political 
signs  of  the  times.” 

Savannah  News,  February  13, 1958 : 

“We  must  not  let  the  desire  to  protect  minority  interests  in  this 
Nation  blind  us  to  the  broader  import  of  increased  foreign  trade  and 
commerce.  Congress  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  trying  to  isolate  our 
economy  by  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.” 
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W ashigton  Daily  News ,  March  31,  1958 : 

“The  President’s  request  on  the  trade  program  is  a  minimum.” 

Washington  Star,  March  29,  1958: 

“Everything  considered,  therefore,  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
should  be  pushed  forward  without  letup  as  an  enterprise  essential  to 
our  economy  and  security.” 

A  number  of  other  newspapers  have  also  expressed  support  for  a 
strong  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  including: 

Daytona  Beach  News 

Louisville  Courier-J ournal 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 

Mobile  Register 

Nashville  Banner 

Nashville  Tennessean 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 

Business  and  Industry 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  support¬ 
ing  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  through  its  spokesman, 
Robert  W.  French,  director  of  the  port,  emphasized  that : 

“The  South  and  the  midcontinent  area  served  by  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  are  in  the  throes  of  industrialization.  Unlike  the  older  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  these  areas  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
industrial  stature.  If  they  are  to  continue  down  the  road  to  greater 
prosperity,  they  must  seek  to  expand  their  foreign  trade  rather  than 
restrict  it.  At  this  critical  juncture  in  their  economic  growth  and 
in  the  titanic  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
the  free  world,  trade  must  be  free  of  all  possible  restrictions.  This 
does  not  mean  that  complete  free  trade  is  to  the  best  interest  of  these 
sections,  but  that  they  will  be  best  served  by  freer  trade  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  which  is  the  one  sure  result  of  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.” 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  was  represented  by  Everett  T. 
Winter,  executive  vice  president,  who  read  a  resolution  which  a  general 
meeting  of  the  association  has  unanimously  adopted : 

“We  believe  that  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program,  begun 
in  1934,  has  served  the  United  States  extremely  well,  has  substantially 
contributed  to  expanded  and  healthy  two-way  foreign  trade,  and  has 
put  the  United  States  in  the  lead  for  liberalization  of  trade  which  is  a 
major  contribution  to  world  peace.  We  stand  for  the  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuation,  without  hampering  amendments,  of  the  program  and  urge 
'Congress  to  renew  the  law  for  a  number  of  years  when  it  comes  up  for 
consideration  this  year  (1958) .” 

Ed  P.  Jackson  represented  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  and  said : 

“While  our  State  of  Kentucky  perhaps  does  not  engage  in  as  much 
foreign  trade  as  some  other  States,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and  no  little  effort 
is  being  devoted  by  us  to  improvement  of  the  locks  and  dams  on  our 
Ohio  River  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  engage  in  an  increasing  volume 
•of  such  trade.  In  perhaps  no  other  State  is  the  conflict  between  pro- 
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tective  tariff  and  free  trade  brought  more  clearly  in  focus  than  in 
Kentucky.  A  languishing  coal  industry  pleads  for  protection  from 
oil  imports,  while  the  tobacco  industry  and  the  spirits  industry  depend 
increasingly  upon  foreign  trade  for  outlets.  This  conflict,  as  each 
member  of  the  committee  knows  far  better  than  I  could  possibly  know, 
is  repeated  and  multiplied  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  this  great 
country.  Yet  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  and  with  all  the  force  at  my 
command,  the  best  interest  of  our  people,  and  of  your  constituents 
wherever  they  are  located,  dictates  that  you  enact  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  continue  and 
expand  the  present  program  of  freer  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.” 

T.  W.  Rabeau,  President,  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Commerce  Club, 
informed  the  Committee  of  a  resolution  which  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Whereas  the  law,  known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1955,  expires  on  J une  30, 1958,  and 

“Whereas  the  ports  of  Hampton  Roads  have  handled  more  than  50 
million  tons  of  foreign  trade  cargo  during  the  year  1957,  and 

“Whereas  this  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  revenue  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area  and  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  now  therefore, 

The  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Commerce  Club,  in  general  meeting 
assembled,  strongly  urges  the  enactment  of  the  bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law.” 

******* 

The  Southwest 
The  Press 

Dallas  News ,  March  30, 1958. 

“This  program  was  evolved  by  Cordell  Hull  in  the  New  Deal  period 
and  was  espoused  by  both  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations. 
It  has  continued  under  Eisenhower,  with  some  sniping  from  the  side¬ 
lines.  It  has  brought  a  steady  revival  of  American  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  by  making  concessions  on  both  sides.” 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram ,  February  20, 1958 : 

“It  is  imperative  that  the  national  view  prevail,  and  that  flexibility 
in  our  trade  policies  be  preserved.” 

Houston  Post ,  March  29, 1958 : 

“Tlie  reciprocal -trade  program  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  it  has  proved  its  value  for  so  long  one  might  think  ex¬ 
tending  it  would  be  merely  a  routine  matter.” 

Business  and  Industry 

Lamar  Fleming,  Jr.,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  support  for  the  bill  in  the  following  terms : 

“The  matter  before  you  now  is  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  in  a  form  which  does  not  render  it  ineffective,  for  5  years. 
I  wish  the  proposal  were  to  extend  it  indefinitely. 

“I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  5-year  extension  of  the  act  and 
continuation  of  the  policies  involved  in  it  will  best  serve  the  im- 
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mediate  and  long-range  dollars-and-cents  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

“I  am  convinced  it  will  accomplish  more  for  our  national  security 
than  many  of  the  billions  which  will  be  appropriated  for  military 
purposes. 

“I  am  equally  convinced  that  denial  of  the  extension  or  amendments 
that  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  would  have  diastrous  effects 
on  our  foreign  relations  and  would  aggravate  sorely  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  difficulties  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  sides  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“We  would  be  drawing  back  into  isolationism  at  a  time  when  dis¬ 
covery  and  evolution  are  making  more  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  do  not  hide  behind  walls  of  their  own  building. 

“We  would  be  abdicating  a  great  destiny  which  lies  before  us  to 
others  less  blind  to  the  changes  that  are  goin£  on,  to  the  nations  in  and 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  European  Common  Market,  to  the  great  east¬ 
ern  common  market,  and  other  groups  of  nations  which  will  follow 
suit  to  secure  the  benefits  of  mass  production  and  mass  markets  within 
single  customs  area.  We  must  not  let  this  occur.” 

J.  P.  Barbosa,  president,  Dallas  Export-Import  Club ,  submitted 
these  views  to  the  committee : 

“Urgently  recommend  that  you  do  all  you  can  to  assure  passage 
of  President’s  proposal  to  extend  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  extension  be  for  5  years.  This  trade-agreement  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  means  through  which  we  are  able  to  participate  in  joint 
efforts  with  other  nations  to  expand  trade  by  means  of  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis.  An 
effective  Trade  Agreements  Act,  adequate  in  both  duration  and  tariff 
bargaining  authority,  is  essential.” 

R.  K.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  board,  Public  Service  Covipany  of 
Oklahoma ,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  stated  unqualifiedly  his  support  for  the  bill : 

“I  submit  to  the  committee  that  our  economic  welfare,  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  our  very  security  is  at  stake  here.  The  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  and  what  we  do  with  it  has  become  a  symbol  every¬ 
where  of  our  foreign  economic  policy  and  our  attitude  toward  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  More  than  a  symbol  it 
has  become  a  practical  test  of  our  own  faith  in  our  own  principles  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  as  a  basis  for  economic  development  and 
growth.  Foreign  nations  who  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
certainly  regard  a  failure  on  our  part  to  renew  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  adoption  of  a  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  name  only,  weakened 
by  restrictive  amendments,,  as  a  clear  indication  that  their  prospects 
for  the  future  in  the  American  market  are  not  sanguine.  Under  those 
circumstances  many  governments  which  regard  rapid  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  rising  standards  of  living  as  not  only  desirable  ends  in 
themselves  but  internal  political  necessities  might  have  no  choice  but 
to  listen  to  the  Russian  blandishments.” 
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The  West 
The  Press 

Denver  Post,  March  27, 1958  : 

“The  5-year  extension  of  the  trade  act  called  for  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  a  must  to  preserve  the  steady  flow  of  foreign  trade  required 
to  keep  up  United  States  productivity  and  employment.” 

San  Diego  Union ,  February  27, 1958 : 

“A  law  that  recognizes  that  the  health  and  strength  of  our  domestic 
industries  has  a  salutary  effect  on  free  world  security  is  a  good  law, 
deserving  of  passage.  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  legis¬ 
lation  is  pegged  on  the  preservation  of  a  sound  economy.” 

San  Francisco  Chronicle ,  March  27, 1958 : 

“The  fact  is  that  the^Soviets  have  expressly  declared  war  on  the 
United  States  in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade  and  that  we  must  fight 
to  keep  trade  booming  in  the  free  world.  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  ex¬ 
tension  is  the  surest  way.” 

Seattle  Times ,  February  21,  1958: 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  without  crippling  amendments  would  not  result 
automatically  in  any  specific  tariff  reductions.” 

A  number  of  other  newspapers  have  also  expressed  support  for 
a  strong  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  including : 

Pasadena  Star-News 

Portland  Oregonian 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  and  Telegram 
Business  and  Industry 

Col.  Thomas  J.  Weed,  Washington,  D.  C.,  representative  of  the 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Area  World  Trade  Association  and  related  organizations.  He 
said: 

“Because  of  the  proven  success  and  the  benefits  that  have  been 
derived  from  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  because  of 
its  adaptability  to  current  world  conditions,  we  now  urge  that  the 
Congress  renew  this  act  in  its  present  form  as  permanent  law.  Such 
action  we  firmly  believe  will  add  needed  stability,  continuity  and 
permanence  to  our  economic  policies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
will  strengthen  our  international  position.” 

Harold  C.  McClellan,  president,  Old  Colony  Paint  <&  Chemical 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  submitted  a  statement  which  concluded: 

“I  urge  that  your  committee  lend  its  support  to  the  administration's 
proposal  that  would — 

“(a)  Authorize  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  authority  for  a  minimum  of  five  additional  years  beyond 
June  30, 1958. 

“(5)  Authorize  the  President  to  lower  tariffs  on  a  gradual 
and  selective  basis  in  return  for  equivalent  trade  benefits  from 
other  countries,  thus  permitting  tariff  reductions  up  to  5  per¬ 
cent  a  year.” 
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Thomas  Kerr,  President,  Kerr  Grain  Corp .,  Portland  Oreg.,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  statement  to  the  committee  strongly  supporting  a  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  which  said,  in  part : 

“It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  we  must  encourage  trade  with  friendly 
foreign  nations  in  order  to  support  our  own  economy  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  California,  are 
producers  of  large  quantities  of  grain,  approximately  60  percent  of 
which  must  move  into  export  channels.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that,  in  order  to  move  these  surpluses  into  export  channels  to  the  best 
advantage,  we  must  purchase  either  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
articles  from  these  countries  in  order  to  establish  the  necessary  dollar 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products.” 

The  Midwest 
The  Press 

Bloomington  {III.)  Pantograph ,  March  29,  1958: 

“Extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is  in  the  best  selfish- 
interest  of  the  United  States.” 

Charleston  {W.  V a.)  Gazette, March 8, 1958: 

“*  *  *  we  must  keep  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries  as 
compatible  with  national  need  as  is  humanly  possible,  and  we  can  do 
it  best  through  a  continuation  of  our  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.” 

Chicago  Tribune ,  March  30, 1958 : 

“The  general  good  of  the  country,  both  economically  and  politically, 
justifies  the  extension  proposed  by  the  administration.” 

Des  Moines  Register ,  February  18, 1958 : 

“If  a  reversal  of  the  Nation’s  tariff-lowering  policy  is  approved  by 
the  Congress,  this  action  could  intensify  and  worsen  the  economic 
recession,  perhaps  turning  it  into  a  real  barn  burner  of  a  depression.” 

Grand  Rapids  Herald ,  March  29, 1958 : 

“We  require  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  act  to  negotiate  recipro¬ 
cal  agreements  with  the  new  European  common  market.” 

The  Kansas  City  Times ,  March  29, 1958 : 

“To  destroy  the  reciprocal  trade  program  would  seriously  shackle 
America  in  the  cold  war.” 

Milwaukee  Journal ,  April  5,  1958: 

“If  Congress  rejects  the  trade  agreements  extension,  or  if  it  cuts 
the  President’s  requests  to  meaningless  proportions,  then  Congress 
will  be  abandoning  ‘a  great  destiny’.” 

Minneapolis  Tribune ,  February  23, 1958 : 

“We  are  convinced  that  America  will  cut  its  own  throat  quicker 
than  Russia  ever  could  do  the  job  if  it  now  returns  to  congressional 
log-rolling  and  mutual  back-scratching  on  tariffs — and  thus  to  the 
protectionism  that  invites  retaliation  abroad  and  stagnates  our  econ¬ 
omy  at  home.” 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ,  February  16,  1958: 

“President  Eisenhower  summed  up  the  situation  in  his  trade  mes¬ 
sage  when  he  said  the  trade  program  was  ‘essential  to  our  national 
economic  interest,  to  our  security,  and  to  our  foreign  relations’.” 
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A  number  of  other  newspapers  have  also  expressed  support  for  a 
strong  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  including — 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dayton  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Cary  Post  Tribume 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Kansas  City  Star 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Wichita  Eagle 
Y oungstown  V indicator 

Business  and  Industry 

Thomas  H.  Coulter,  chief  executive  officer,  speaking  for  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  testified  that: 

“In  arriving  at  our  decision  to  support  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  widely  varied  and  some¬ 
times  conflicting  interests  of  our  membership.  The  consistency  of 
the  actions  of  our  committees  and  boards  of  directors,  representing 
widely  divergent  interests,  over  the  period  of  the  last  25  years,  demon¬ 
strates,  I  believe,  that  our  support  of  this  legislation  is  sound  and 
reflects  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  the  association’s  membership. 
The  most  recent  reaffirmation  of  this  association’s  approval  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program  was  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  our  board  of  directors.” 

L.  E.  Good  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  reason  for  the  board’s  interest  in  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  the  real  stake  that  our  industry  and  commerce  have 
in  healthy,  expanding  world  trade. 

“I  believe  this  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  citing  the  results 
of  survey  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  on  request  of  several  members  of  the  Michigan  congres¬ 
sional  delegation.  This  survey,  entitled  ‘Foreign  Trade  Interests  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,’  was,  incidentally,  the  first  such  survey  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

“What  does  the  survey  show?  It  covered  7G  percent  of  all  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  disclosed  the 
following  results :  8  out  of  10  workers  in  manufacturing  employment 
in  Michigan  are  on  the  payrolls  of  firms  having  a  ‘positive’  interest  in 
foreign  trade.  This  ‘positive’  interest  was  defined  by  the  survey  as 
companies  ‘which  export  some  of  their  product,  or  use  imported  mate¬ 
rials  or  both.’ 

“Only  1  out  of  10  workers  was  employed  by  manufacturing  firms 
which  encountered  competition  from  imports  or  firms  whose  import 
competition  outweighed  its  export  interest. 

“The  remaining  1  out  of  10  workers  in  manufacturing  employment 
were  on  the  payrolls  of  firms  that  had  no  interest  in  foreign  trade 
whatever. 
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“I  should  point  out  that  these  results  do  not  mean  that  8  out  of  10 
workers  are  directly  employed  in  foreign  trade,  but  rather  that  this 
number  of  workers  are  with  firms  which  have  a  real  stake  in  foreign 
trade  and  investment.” 

T.  A.  Parks  submitted  the  statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  A  portion  follows : 

“As  it  is  with  the  Nation,  so  it  is  with  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  whose 
workers  and  families  realize  that  foreign  trade  has  helped  to  give 
them  their  high  effective  buying  power  of  $5,334  annually,  after  taxes. 
Cedar  Rapids  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  largest  per  capita  tonnage 
exporting  city  in  the  United  States  and,  recognizing  the  paramount 
importance  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  of  a  continuance  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  program,  expresses  serious  concern  with  a  move  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  a  tariff  program  that  would  restrict  trade  and  under¬ 
mine  our  economic  and  political  position  in  world  trade. 

“We  solicit  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize  a  10-year 
renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  beyond  June  30, 
1958,  and  to  endorse  constructive  changes  in  its  operating  provisions 
in  the  direction  of  trade  liberalization.” 
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Appendix  C. — How  a  Trade  Agreement  Is  Made  1 

THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  LEGISLATION 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  initially  enacted  in  1934  and  since 
renewed  10  times  by  Congress,  gives  the  President  limited  authority 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  In  such  agree¬ 
ments  the  United  States  reduces  or  agrees  not  to  increase  tariff  rates 
applying  to  specified  imports  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  similar 
concessions  by  other  countries  on  products  exported  by  the  United 
States.  Trade  agreements  also  include  mutual  general  obligations 
such  as  granting  most- favored-nation  treatment  with  regard  to  tariff 
matters. 

The  President’s  authority  is  limited  both  as  to  the  time  in  which 
agreements  may  be  concluded  and  as  to  the  extent  of  reductions  or 
increases  in  rates.  Moreover,  the  law  prescribes  three  things  which 
must  be  done  before  a  trade  agreement  is  concluded:  (1)  reasonable 
notice  must  be  given  of  intention  to  negotiate  an  agreement  in  order 
that  interested  persons  (e.  g.,  domestic  producers,  exporters,  importers, 
the  general  public,  etc.)  may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views;  (2)  the  President  must  seek  information  and  advice  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense  and  from 
other  appropriate  sources;  and  (3),  since  1951,  the  President  must 
seek  “peril  point”  recommendations  from  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  products  which  are  to  be  considered  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States  in  the  proposed  negoti¬ 
ations.  (The  “peril  points”  are  the  rates  below  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  U.  S.  duties  may  not  be  reduced  without  caus¬ 
ing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  competitive  products.) 

The  trade-agreements  authority  having  been  granted  by  Congress 
specifically  to  the  President,  he  is  responsible  for  final  decisions  at 
each  stage  of  the  negotiations.  Thus,  it  is  the  President  who  makes 
the  decisions  (1)  as  to  whether  to  enter  into  trade  agreement  negoti¬ 
ations  with  a  particular  country  or  countries;  (2)  as  to  the  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  imported  commodities  with  regard  to  which  peril- 
point  recommendations  are  requested  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  public  views  sought;  and  (3)  as  to  the  products  on  which  con¬ 
cessions  are  to  be  offered  and  sought  during  negotiations.  He  also 
approves  the  content  of  the  agreements  before  proclaiming  them. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  President  is  assisted  by  an  extensive  network  of  interdepart¬ 
mental  committees,  so  organized  as  to  make  available  to  him  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  foreign  trade — from  the  technical  level  up  to  the 
Cabinet — and  from  the  general  public. 

The  President  has  established,  by  Executive  orders,  three  prin¬ 
cipal  interdepartmental  committees  to  assist  him  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  agreements  program.  These  are  the  Interdepart- 


1  Text  reprinted  from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  24,  1958. 
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mental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  the  Committee  for  Reciproc¬ 
ity  Information,  and  the  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Committee. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  originally 
established  in  1934,  is  responsible  for  developing  detailed  information 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  administration  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Although  agency  representation  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  changed  from  time  to  time,  at  the  present  the  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  following  agencies:  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  (nonvoting),  Labor,  State,  Tariff  Commission,  and  Treasury. 
The  representative  of  the  Department  of  State  serves  as  chairman.  As 
special  problems  arise  or  as  new  trade  agreement  negotiations  are 
contemplated,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  sets  up  interdepart¬ 
mental  subcommittees  to  consider  the  particular  problems  or  possible 
negotiations  and  to  submit  data  and  recommendations  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  has  at  the  present  time 
the  same  membership  as  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
AgreementSj  but  the  Tariff  Commission  member  serves  as  its  chairman. 
This  Committee  was  established  to  receive  the  views  of  the  public  in 
connection  with  prospective  trade  agreement  negotiations  as  well  as 
with  the  administration  of  agreements  already  concluded. 

The  Trade  Policy  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  established  in  November  1957  by  Executive  order 2  as  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements  program.  This  Committee 
consists,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  its  chairman, 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor,  or  of  alternates  designated  by  them.  Such  alternates 
must  be  officials  who  are  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order  creating  it,  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  has  several  functions  in  connection  with  the  trade 
agreements  program.  The  particular  function  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  in  the  making  of  new  trade  agreements  is  to  receive  and 
review  all  recommendations  made  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  President  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  President  together 
with  any  comments  of  its  own  resulting  from  that  review.  This 
Trade  Policy  Committee  review  takes  place  at  each  of  the  stages  of 
Trade  Agreements  Committee  action  described  below. 

PREPARATORY  PROCEDURE  AND  NEGOTIATIONS 

There  are  four  principal  stages  in  a  trade  agreement  negotiation: 

(1)  the  decisions  to  negotiate  with  a  particular  country  or  countries; 

(2)  the  preparation  of  the  U.  S.  offers;  (3)  the  preparation  of  our 
requests;  and  (4)  the  actual  bargaining  around  the  conference  table. 

DECISION  TO  NEGOTIATE 

Trade  agreement  negotiations  are  undertaken  only  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  made  a  decision  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Any 
recomendations  that  may  be  made  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Commit- 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  Dec.  16,  1957,  p.  957. 
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tee  for  the  initiation  of  negotiations  are  transmitted  to  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  for  consideration  and  forwarding  to  the  President. 

PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  OFFERS 

Once  the  President  has  approved  the  recommendation  that  trade 
agreement  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  with  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  (which  we  will  call  country  X),  the  Trade  Agreements  Commit¬ 
tee  proceeds  to  the  task,  lengthy  and  laborious,  of  formulating  a  list 
of  import  items  to  be  considered  for  possible  tariff  concessions  by 
the  United  States  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

Obtaining  Information  on  Trade  With  Country  X 

The  first  step  is  for  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  to  establish 
an  interdepartmental  subcommittee  of  experts  on  our  trade  with  coun¬ 
try  X.  These  subcommittees  are  usually  referred  to  as  “country  com¬ 
mittees.”  The  task  of  the  X  country  committee  at  this  stage  is  to 
make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  our  trade  with  country  X,  studying 
the  trade  statistics  for  both  our  imports  and  our  exports  to  that  coun¬ 
try  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  preliminary  lists  of  the  items  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  negotiations. 

The  chief  criterion  guiding  the  work  of  country  committees  at  this 
stage  is  that  of  the  principal  supplier.  For  bargaining  purposes  each 
side  generally  finds  that  it  is  most  advantageous  if  its  offer  of  a  tariff 
concession  on  a  particular  product  is  made  to  the  country  which  is  the 
principal  or  important  supplier.  Accordingly,  the  country  committee 
looks  first  for  the  items  of  which  country  X  is  or  may  become  the 
principal  supplier  to  the  United  States,  and  then  for  other  items 
which  may  be  important  to  country  X,  e.  g.,  items  on  which  requests 
may  have  been  made  by  that  country.  After  a  detailed  study  of  data 
on  imports,  exports,  domestic  production,  tariff  history,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  facts  available  from  Government  sources  on  the  products  con¬ 
cerned,  the  country  committee  submits  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Com¬ 
mittee  a  list  of  products  which  it  feels  should  be  considered  for  pos¬ 
sible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States,  together  with  the  data 
which  it  has  used  in  its  studies. 

During  a  careful  item-by-item  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  products  and 
supporting  data  submitted  to  it  by  the  country  committee,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  makes  such  modifications  in  the  list  as  it  con¬ 
siders  advisable.  It  then  sends  to  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  for 
review  and  transmittal  with  its  comments  to  the  President,  the  list 
of  U.  S.  import  items  (“public  list”)  which  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  for  possible  tariff  concessions  during  the  negotiations.  If 
there  are  dissents  by  any  agency  on  particular  items,  these  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  with  the  list. 

When  the  list  of  U.  S.  import  items  has  been  approved  by  the 
President,  it  is  published,  together  with  a  formal  announcement  of  the 
intention  to  enter  into  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  country  X, 
and  dates  are  set  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  for 
filing  briefs  and  for  public  hearings  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
persons  and  groups  concerning  the  proposed  negotiations.  Simulta¬ 
neously  the  President  transmits  the  list  to  the  Tai'iff  Commission  for 
peril-point  findings  on  each  product,  and  the  Commission  also  issues 
a  notice  of  public  hearings. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  the  list  and  notices  get  wide  public 
distribution  through  the  press  and  otherwise — for  example,  through 
the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce — and  many  persons 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  present  information  and  views 
in  writing  and  orally  at  the  hearings. 

All  information  presented  by  the  public  in  briefs  and  orally  at  both 
hearings  is  made  available  to  members  of  the  subcommittee  develop¬ 
ing  country  trade  information  and  to  members  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee  and  to  any  other  persons  who  may  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  preparations  for  the  negotiations. 

Aided  by  the  information  received  from  the  public  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  vari¬ 
ous  country  committees  resume  their  studies  of  the  items  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  order  to  determine  whether  to  recommend  that  a  con¬ 
cession  be  made  on  a  particular  product  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 
These  recommendations  and  the  supporting  data  are  submitted  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee,  which  reviews  them  item  by  item  and 
accepts,  modifies,  or  rejects  them. 

How  Recommendations  Are  Arrived  At 

The  decision  in  each  case  is  based  upon  a  variety  of  factors.  The 
Committee  considers  for  each  item  the  relation  of  imports  to  domestic 
production.  Are  imports  a  large  or  small  part  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  in  the  United  States?  Have  imports  been  increasing  or 
decreasing,  both  in  total  amount  and  relative  to  domestic  output  ? 

The  Committee  considers  whether  the  domestic  industry  is  on  an 
export  basis.  If,  for  example,  the  domestic  industry  has  a  large  ex¬ 
port  business,  this  would  be  one  indication  that  the  industry  could 
compete  in  third  markets  with  the  foreign  product  and  therefore  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  might  be  considered. 

The  Committee  also  takes  into  account  such  matters  as  whether  the 
domestic  industry  is  large  and  diversified  or  is  located  largely  in  one 
community  and  concentrated  on  the  particular  product  involved — in 
a  word,  anything  bearing  on  the  possible  impact  of  imports  on  the 
domestic  industry. 

Among  other  factors  the  Committee  must  take  into  account  na¬ 
tional  security  needs  for  particular  products  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  product,  whether  a  concession  might  interfere  with  a 
price-support  or  other  farm  program. 

Depending  on  circumstances,  the  Committee  may  also  consider 
whether  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  make  a  concession  on  only 
part  of  a  tariff  category  or  limit  the  effect  of  a  tariff  modification 
through  the  use  of  a  tariff  quota  or  other  device.  For  example,  the 
Committee  may  recommend  that  a  reduced  duty  apply  only  to  a 
limited  quantity  or  specified  percentage  of  average  U.  S.  production 
and  that  imports  in  excess  of  that  quantity  or  percentage  pay  the 
higher  rate. 

Another  important  matter  considered  by  the  Committee  is  whether 
our  offers  as  a  whole  are  adequate  to  reciprocate  for  concessions  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  from  country  X. 

As  soon  as  the  peril-point  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  are 
reported  to  the  President,  they  are  made  available  to  the  Committee, 
which  takes  them  into  consideration,  along  with  all  the  information 
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obtained  from  other  sources,  in  making  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Recommendations  Go  to  the  President 

These  recommendations  are  then  transmitted  to  the  President,  with 
dissents,  if  any,  as  to  particular  items,  through  the  Cabinet-level  Trade 
Policy  Committee,  which  gives  the  President  such  advice  with  regard 
thereto  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

The  decision  of  the  President  constitutes  an  instruction  to  the  U.  S. 
negotiators.  It  authorizes  them  to  make  specified  concessions  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  get  adequate  concessions  in  return  from  the  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  negotiates.  Sometimes  it  is  found  de¬ 
sirable,  during  the  negotiations,  to  request  additional  authority  from 
the  President.  If  this  involves  any  import  product  not  on  the  public 
list,  a  new  notice  is  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  all 
the  procedure  (hearings,  peril-point  findings,  etc.)  described  earlier 
must  be  gone  through  with  respect  to  the  new  product. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  REQUESTS 

The  preparation  of  our  list  of  requests  for  concessions  from  coun¬ 
try  X  goes  forward  simultaneously  with  the  preparation  of  offers. 
The  country  committee  makes  a  systematic  review  of  our  export  trade 
with  country  X,  studying  that  country’s  tariffs,  taxes,  regulations, 
quotas  etc. 

As  on  the  import  side,  the  principal-supplier  criterion  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  guide,  but  studies  are  also  made  to  determine  whether  there  are 
some  export  products  on  which  trade  ought  to  be  moving  and,  if  not, 
why  not.  Past  inquires  and  complaints  from  American  exporters  to 
country  X,  received  through  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa¬ 
tion  or  by  any  of  the  departments,  are  reviewed  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  of  such  items  should  be  included  in  our  requests. 

At  the  time  public  notice  is  given  of  intention  to  enter  into  trade 
agreement  negotiations,  interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  their 
views  on  export  items  on  which  concessions  should  be  requested. 

The  recommendations  of  the  country  committee  are  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee,  which  goes  over  them 
item  by  item  and  which  also  reviews  our  overall  requests  from  country 
X  in  the  light  of  our  possible  offers.  The  request  list,  like  the  offer 
recommendations,  usually  moves  back  and  forth  from  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  to  the  country  committees  and  back  again  un¬ 
til  it  is  finally  ready  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  along  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  on  offers. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS 

If  the  President  approves  the  offers  and  requests,  the  next  stage  is 
the  actual  bargaining  or  negotiation  with  the  foreign  countries 
involved.  Under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  negotiation  with  country  X  is  conducted  by  a  team  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  has  the  same  membership  as  the  preparatory  coun¬ 
try  committee  and  consists  normally  of  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  with  representatives  of 
other  departments  assisting  in  matters  of  interest  to  their  agencies. 
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In  addition,  each  team  has  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  staff 
assigned  to  it  as  a  technical  adviser,  although  as  a  matter  of  estab¬ 
lished  policy  the  Tariff  Commission  staff  members  do  not  engage  in 
actual  negotiations. 

Bilateral  N egotiations 

Negotiations  begin  with  bilateral  meetings  of  the  U.  S.  negotiating 
teams  with  their  counterparts  from  the  foreign  countries.  At  the 
initial  meeting  the  two  teams  usually  exchange  their  lists  of  offers,  and 
then  the  actual  bargaining  begins  and  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  team  reports  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Com¬ 
mittee  its  opinion  as  to  whether  an  agreement  is  possible  or  not  and  also 
the  most  favorable  terms  on  which  it  then  appears  that  an  agreement 
can  be  reached.  If  the  proposed  agreement  is  a  balanced  one  and 
within  the  terms  of  the  team’s  instructions,  the  team  may  be  authorized 
to  conclude  the  agreement  on  an  ad  referendum  basis.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  reaching  an  agreement  involves  changes  in  the  original  U.  S. 
offers.  If  the  other  country’s  offers  are  inadequate,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  obtain  additional  offers  or,  failing  that,  some  of  our  offers 
must  be  withdrawn.  If  additional  authority  is  required,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  transmits  a  request  for  it,  through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee, 
to  the  President,  and,  if  he  approves,  the  negotiating  team  proceeds 
to  conclude  an  ad  referendum  agreement. 

Bargaining  With  Several  Countries  at  Once 

Prior  to  1947  the  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  were  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  individual  foreign  countries.  Tariff  concessions 
in  each  agreement  were  naturally  based  on  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  country  involved,  although  under  the 
traditional  most-favored-nation  policy  of  the  United  States,  embodied 
as  a  requirement  of  law  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  made  in  any  one  agreement  (except  the  preferential  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Cuba)  were  applied  to  products  of  all  foreign  countries. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  reduction  of  all  kinds  of  trade  barriers  (not  only  tariffs,  but 
quantitative  restrictions,  etc.),  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  in¬ 
viting  other  major  trading  nations  to  participate  in  negotiating  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  a  multilateral 
trade  agreement  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1947  by  23  countries.  The 
GATT  consists  of  general  provisions  (i.  e.,  general  trade  rules)  as 
well  as  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  for  each  participating  country. 
These  provisions  protect  the  concessions  from  nullification  or  im¬ 
pairment. 

Since  1947  most  of  our  trade  agreement  negotiations  have  been 
carried  on  within  the  framework  of  the  GATT,  to  which  37  countries 
are  now  parties. 

In  multilateral  negotiations  under  the  GATT,  tariff  negotiations 
are  conducted  between  several  pairs  of  countries  concurrently,  but  the 
mechanics  of  the  negotiations  are  much  the  same  as  in  former  bilateral 
negotiations.  However,  upon  completion  of  the  negotiations,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  all  the  agreements  between  the  various  pairs  of  countries  are 
combined  into  a  single  agreement  between  all  the  participating  coun- 
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tries,  with  each  having  a  contractual  right  in  the  agreements  reached 
by  each  pair  of  countries. 

When  all  U.  S.  negotiations  at  a  multilateral  conference  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  results  are  reviewed  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
and  are  transmitted  through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  to  the 
President  with  a  recommendation  for  his  approval.  If  the  President 
approves,  the  agreement  is  signed  and  becomes  a  binding  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

The  final  step  in  the  trade  agreements  procedure  is  taken  when  the 
President  issues  a  proclamation  bringing  the  agreement  into  force  as 
regards  United  States  domestic  law. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  21, 1958 

Mr.  Mills  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

May  21, 1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Ex- 

4  tension  Act  of  1958”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section 

7  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec. 

8  1351) ,  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958, 

9  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963. 

10  Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
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Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)  ),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“ January  1,  1945”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 
1934”. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and 
before  July  1,  1958,”  after  “June  12,  1955,”. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  402  of  this  Act  (as  in 
effect”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  402  or  402a 
of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  con¬ 
cerned,”. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

“(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of 
the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this 

subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,” 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(O)  of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection,”,  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
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“suspension  under  paragraph  (4)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “suspension  under  paragraph  (5) 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“paragraph  (2)  (0)  or  (D)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  “paragraph  (2)  (0)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4) 

(A)  or  (B) 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renumbered  as  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  ( 6 ),  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 3 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below 
the  lowest  of  the  following  rates : 

“  (i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  25  per  centum  of 
such  rate. 

“  (ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  rate  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

“(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 
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any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (hi)  of  this  subparagraph 
and  of  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the 
case  of  an}^  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or 
to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such 
provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative 
period  (whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958) , 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined 
for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  sub¬ 

section. 

“(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming 
initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any  case 
in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed 
such  10  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
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decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is 
the  greater. 

“  (ii)  In  the  ease  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such 
decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming 
initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign 
trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becom¬ 
ing  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a  de¬ 
crease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective  (i) 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
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period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If 
any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  any  time 
thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action 
thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  four- 
year  period  expires.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351  (b)  ) ,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  ‘‘exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  b}^  the  President  on  or  after  June  12, 
1955,  below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) , 
(O),  and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  (C)  ) ,  each  such 

alternative  to  he  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)  (A)  (iii) 

may  he  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  he  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such 
products  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
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sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“‘existing  on  January  1,  1945'  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘existing  on  July  1, 
1934’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’,  and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958’ 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1351  (e)  (1)  ),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “(including 
the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,”  the  following: 
“the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade 
restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions)  against 
United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  section,”. 

(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating 
any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement  from 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  TJ.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  “120  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months”.  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“six-month”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1360  (b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the  course  of  any  such 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with  respect  to  any 
article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  re¬ 
striction  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “any  interested  party”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any  organization 
or  group  of  employees)  ”. 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “nine  months”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “six  months”. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
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apply  only  with  respect  to  applications  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended  ( 19  IT.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364) ,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“  (f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
President  may,  notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not  otherwise 
subject  to  duty.” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (1)  ”  after  “  (c)  ” 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as 
the  case  may  be)  — 

“  (A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 
“(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or 
in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  (within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date  on 
which  the  report  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
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paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  committees) ,  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 
For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  in  the  computation 
of  the  60-day  period  there  shall  he  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

“(3)  In  an}’  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within 
15  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such 
action  as  may  he  necessary  to  make  the  adjustments,  im¬ 
pose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  were 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress : 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable .  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  House  in 
the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  ; 
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and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating 
to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “resolution”  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
“That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action — 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on 

its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered  under  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  II.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364) , 
and 

“(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  his  report  (dated  ,19  )  pursuant  to 

the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c) 
of  such  Act.”, 
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the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled ;  and  does 
not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  such  investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
it  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall 
then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  shall  he  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso¬ 
lution.  Ho  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order, 
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and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  such  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  he  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend¬ 
ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  he  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  reso- 
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lution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall  he 
decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  such 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee, 
no  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (1)  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or  other 
resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  have  been  referred  to  committee 
shall  he  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  had  been 
received;  but 
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(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if 
the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

“(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
Agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Direc¬ 
tor’)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice 
from  other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
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If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  if  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imports  of  such  article  so  that  such  imports  will  not  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antic¬ 
ipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  and  such  supplies  and  services,  and  the  importation  of 
goods  in  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and 
use  as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  national  security  requirements. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the 
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disposition  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under 
subsection  (b) .  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
subsection  (b). 

“(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of 
other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit 

to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  of  this  section. 

/ 

In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative 
means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  TJ.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (a)  )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information. — For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  in  connection 
with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission 
or  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record, 
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pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  engaged  in  the  production,  importation,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  administer  oaths,  (3) 
may  require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to  any 
matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may  require 
any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association 
to  furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession 
pertaining  to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  may  sign  sub penas,  and  members  and  agents  of  the 
commission,  when  authorized  by  the  commission,  may  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  receive  evidence.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (d)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “under  Part  II  of  this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“before  the  commission”. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1336  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
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U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1337  (c)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under 
and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate”. 

(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  334  the  following  new  section: 

“SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedures  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  ^^e^ort  on  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
and  considered  amendments  in  disagreement.  >House  tentatively  voted  against  Alaska 
statehood  bill.  Rep.  Gathings  requested  consideration  of  bill  to  permit  transfer 
of  cotton  allotments  due  to  excessive  rainfall\but  Rep.  Hagen  objected. 


HOUSE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1959.  Agreed  to  the  lionference  report  on 
this  bill,  H.  Rjyil767,  and  considered  the  two  amendment sN^n  disagreement. 

(pp.  8593-95,  3631) 

Agreed  to  Jm.  amendment  by  R.ep,  Whitten  to  provide  that  no Vhange  shall  be 
made  in  the^959  ACP  program  which  will  have  the  effect,  in  an\  county,  of  re¬ 
stricting  ^eligibility  requirements  or  cost-sharing  on  practices \ncluded  in 
either  tkre  1957  or  the  1958  programs,  unless  such  change  shall  have  been 
recommended  by  the  county  committee  and  approved  by  the  State  committee. 

(p.  Sjjff4) 

fnsidered,  but  took  no  action  on,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Whitten  to  'provide 
ttuft  hereafter  no  conservation  reserve  contract  shall  be  entered  into  wtHch 
fovides  for  (1)  payments  for  conservation  practices  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  for  comparable  practices  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  \r 
(2)  annual  rental  payments  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
placed  under  contract,  such  value  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  physical 
improvements  thereon  or  geographic  location  thereof.  In  determining  the  value 


2 


of  the  land  for  this  purpose,  the  county  committee  would  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  estimate  of  the  landowner  or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such  land 
vwell  as  his  certificate  as  to  the  production  history  and  productivity  of  si u 
(pp.  8594-95)  Further  consideration  of  this  amendment  was  postpone* 
until  today.  May  28,  after  Rep.  Reuss  made  a  point  of  order  on  the  vote  ah  the 
nent  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  Rep.  Reuss  expressed 
his  ebneern  regarding  this  amendment  and  inserted  correspondence  between  himself 
and  Rep.  Whitten  discussing  the  effects  of  the  amendment,  (p.  8631' 


Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7999,  the  Alaska  statehood  bill. 


2.  ALASKA  STAl 
(pp.  8595-i 

Agreed,  1$4  to  106,  to  a  preferential  motion  by  Rep. Rogers/ Tex. ,  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  /Enacting  clause  be 
stricken,  (pp.  ’8609-10) 

Considered,  bub  took  no  action  on,  amendments  by  Rep.  Dawson,  Utah,  to  limit 
to  25  years,  instead  of  50  years,  the  time  within  which /the  State  of  Alaska 
could  select  400,000  acres  from  lands  within  the  natiorwal  forests  in  Alaska, 
and  to  limit  the  grantKpf  public  lands  to  the  State  ox  Alaska  to  102  million 
acres  instead  of  182  miKLion  acres,  (pp.  8605-06)  /Also  considered,  but  took 
no  action  on,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Rogers,  Tex.,  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend-* 
ment  by  Rep.  Dawson,  Utah,\:o  limit  the  grant  of/public  lands  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  21  million  acres.  \(pp.  8606-09). 


3. 


COTTON  ALLOTMENTS.  Rep.  Gathingh  requested  unanimous  consent  for  consideration 
of  H.  R.  12602,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
cotton  in  the  case  of  natural  disasters, /out  Rep.  Hagen  objected  on  grounds 
that  the  legislation  "has  been  handred  JLn  a  very  extraordinary,  high-handed, 
and  unauthorized  manner."  pp.  8616-lj 


4.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 •  pp.  8593,  8636 


5.  PEANUT  ALLOTMENTS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agric 
H.  R.  12224,  to  provide  that  production  of  peanu 
subsequent  year  for  which/no  farm  acreage  allotme 
make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old 


Committee  ordered  reported 
on  a  farm  in  1957  or  any 
was  established  shall  not 
p.  D472 


6. 


BUILDING  SPACE.  The 
2533,  to  authorize 
p.  8636 


ivernment  Operations  Committee  re 
3A  to  lease  space  for  Federal 


with  amendment  S, 
(H.  Rept.  1814). 


7.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works 
the  Wild  Rice  Creek  watershed,  N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak.,  and  the  C 
shed,  Ky. ,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Agriculture  Committee,  p.  8635 


8.  ECONOMIC/CONDITIONS.  Rep,  Hiestand  discussed  current  economic  condit:  3,  and 
stated  that  "it  is  peculiar,  exceedingly  peculiar,  that  farm  income  :  ip  $2 
billion  from  the  same  period  last  year,  yet  supposedly  recession  stalks’ 
land."  p.  8585 

lich 


/ 


/ 


Rep.  Sheehan  discussed  current  economic  conditions,  and  listed  actions 
have  been  taken  to  "stimulate  the  economy,"  including  requests  for 
funds  for  REA  loan  programs,  watershed  programs,  roads,  public  works,  etc. 


pp.  8621-25 


improvement  for 
Creek  water- 
ion  Act;  to 
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85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Keport 
2d  Session  j  j  No.  1777 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  12591 


May  27,  1958. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  578] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  578,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  204 

H.  RES.  578 

[Report  No.  1777] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  27, 1958 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to 

5  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 

6  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 

7  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 

8  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 

9  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 

10  exceed  eight  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled 

11  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

12  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 


y 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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having;  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall  be 
in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an  amendment 
proposing  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12676, 
and  said  amendments  shall  be  in  order  any  rule  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  such  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without  instructions. 
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gricultural  appropri¬ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  adopted  conference  rejrnrt  on  agricultural  appropriation 

bill.  Both  Houses  passed  bills  b6  permit  transfer  of  cotton  allotments  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  rainfall.  House  passed/Alaska  Statehood  bill*  House  agreed  to  debate 
—trade  agreements  bill.  Senat^ committee  ordered  reported  general  government  mat¬ 
ters  and  independent  offices/appropriation  bills. 


HOUSE 

AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1959.  Agreed  to  the  amendment  by  Rep. 
Whitten  to  Lftis  bill,  H.  R.  11767,  providing  that  hereafter  ikj,  conservation 
reserve  contract  shall  be  entered  into  which  provides  for  (1)  payments  for 
conservation  practices  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices 
under  tpe  agricultural  conservation  program,  or  (2)  annual  rental  \ayments  in 
excess/ of  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed  under  contract\  such 
values  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  physical  improvements  thereon  or  geo¬ 
graphic  location  thereof;  and  that,  in  determining  the  value  of  the  land  for  . 
tpfis  purpose,  the  county  committee  shall  take  into  consideration  the  estimate 
>f  the  landowner  or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such  land  as  well  as  his  certif¬ 
icate  as  to  the  production  history  and  productivy  of  such  land.  p.  8734 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1959.  The  Appropriation  Committee  reported  witl 
out  amendment  this  bill,  H.  R.  12738  (H.  Rept.  1830).  p.  8759 


-  2  - 


COTTON.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  12602,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  natural  disasters,  pp.  8748-49^ 
The  "Daily  Digest"  states  as  follows:  "Committee  on  Agriculture:  Sub- 
ommittee  on  Cotton  met  in  executive  session  relative  to  cotton  legislation 
and  approved  language  which  was  recommended  to  the  full  committee  for  inclusion 


n  omnibus  farm  bill."  p.  D478 


STATEHOOD.  Passed,  203  to  166,  with  amendments,  H.  R.  7999,  the  Alaska  state¬ 
hood  bill.  (pp.  8731,  3734-47) 

Agreed  td\  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Dawson,  Utah,  91  to  8,  to  limit  to  25  years,  instead  a/  50  years,  the 
time  within  which  the  State  of  Alaska  may  select  400,000  arcres  from  lands 
within  the  national  forests  in  Alaska,  and  to  limit  the  ifrant  of  public 
lands  to  thd\  State  of  Alaska  to  102  million  acres  instead  of  182  million 
acres,  (p.  8X35) 

By  Rep.  Westland  bo  provide  that  the  administration  ary^  management  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  Alaska  shall  be  retained^ by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  existing  laws  until  the  first  day  of / he  first  calendar  year 
following  the  expiration  of  90  legislative  day^/ after  the  Secretary  of  the^- 
Interior  certifies  tchthe  Congress  that  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  has 


made  adequate  provision^  for  the  administrate 


management ,  and  conserva- 


Ln  the  broad  national  interest,  (pp.  8738-41) 


tion  of  these  resources 
Rejected  an  amendment  by 

Rep.  Rogers,  Tex.,  46  to  7$v  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  by  Rep. 
Dawson,  Utah,  to  limit  the  gb^nt  of  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
21  million  acres,  (p.  8735) 

Rejected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Ri 

bill  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  (pp.  8734-35)  A 
similar  motion  by  Rep.  Pillion  ^WasXrejected  172  ro  201.  (pp.  8745-46) 


's,  Tex.,  174  to  199,  to  recommit  the 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Agreed  to  a  Rules  Committee  resolution  for  debate  on  H.  R. 

12591,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements. 
The  resolution  waives  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill,  provides  for  3 
hours  of  general  debate,  and  provides  that  no  amendments  to  the  bill  will  be 
in  order  except  those  offered  by  direction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  proposed  bill  by  Rep.  Simpson  (H.  R.  12676)  which  may  be  offered  as  an 
amendment .  pp,  0,',°  OA 


8732-34 


WILDLIFE.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  Committee 
ordered  reported  ifith  amendment,  H.  R.  10244,  to  reaffirm  the  national  policy 
regarding  fish  ^md  wildlife  resources,  p.  D479 


7.  PAY  RAISES.  jPhe  "Daily  Digest"  states  as  follows:  "Committee  on  Rules:  Held 
no  hearing .As  scheduled  on  granting  of  a  rule  on  S.  734,  classified  employees 
pay  raise  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  House  will  on  Monday,  June  2, Consider  the 
bill  under  the  suspension  of  rules."  p.  D379 

Rep/  Sikes  spoke  in  favor  of  pay  raises  for  classified  employees,  p.  8731 


8.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Several  Representatives  discussed  current  economic  condi¬ 


tions,  including  references  to  farm  income  and  prices,  pp.  8751-57 


/ 


9 ./IegISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  the  Consent  Calendar  will 

called  Mon, ,  June  2,  followed  by  consideration  of  the  classified  pay  increase 
bill,  and  that  the  trade  agreements  bill  will  be  considered  later  in  the  we 
PP.  8749-50 


f 


/ 


House  of  Representatives 


/ 


/ 


/ 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PA'S 


RAISE  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 


Wednesday,  May  28, 1958 


The  House'met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplafkr  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  tne  following  prayer: 

Joel  2:  3:  Turn  unto  the  Lord,  your 
God;  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  di  great  kindness. 

Almighty  God,  thou  art  acquainted 
with  our  many  needs  aWl  able  to  do  for 
us  exceeding  abundantl^ibove  all  that 
we  can  ask  and  hope  for. 

Thou  knowest  the  questioK  which  fre¬ 
quently  haunts  us,  the  long  nogs  which 
make  us  lonely  and  pensive, ''end  the 
problems  for  which  we  have  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  search  our  ^uls, 
cleansing  us  of  all  that  is  sinful  at^d 
unworthy,  and  inspiring  us  to  reach  or 
to  loftier  fields  of  endeavor. 

Grant  that  we  may  open  widely  the 
door  of  our  hearts  to  receive  Thy  divine 
strength  and  guidance  as  we  struggle  to 
perform  our  daily  tasks,  faithfully  and 
well. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.  Amen. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  77,  a  quorum  call,  I  am 
recorded  as  being  absent.  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  affixing 
his  signature  to  the  postal  pay  bill,  the 
President  apparently  has  signified  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Congress  for  a  pay  raise  for  classified 
Federal  workers  as  well.  I  believe  the 
facts  are  fully  clear  in  this  matter.  The 
costs  of  living  have  steadily  increased. 
No  real  effort  has  been  made  anywhere 
along  the  line  by  the  Government  to  hold 
down  this  increase  in  costs  of  living. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  give  to  the  Government’s 
employees  an  increase  in  pay  to  help 
compensate  them.  Quite  possibly,  there 
are  areas  in  which  there  are  too  many 
employees  or  in  which  unnecessary  work4 
is  being  ‘done.  This  is  a  field  whici; 
merits  continuing  study.  This,  howev^ 
not  a  reason  for  failing  to  adequately 
ly  those  who  are  doing  good  woiy  and 
whose  services  are  needed. 

I \m  particularly  glad  that yS ur  own 
employees  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  in  the  congressional  offices  are 
to  be  included  in  the  pay  rpses  that  are 
proposed.  >Here  is  a  group  of  dedicated 
and  hardworking  employees  most  of 
whom  put  in  rar  more  hours  and  do  much 
more  work  thafithewuxe  paid  for. 

It  is  my  undeteytnding  that  the  pay 
raise  measure  wiDme  considered  by  the 
House  on  Monw.Xl  shall  have  to  be 
away  from  Congressmen  Monday  and  I 
have  alread^^equesteoUeave  of  absence 
to  attend  hr official  business  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  Mwqoroposed  absence  does  not  in 
any  wawfeflect  any  lack  of  interest  in  the 
proposals  for  a  pay  raise,  for  lShave  voted 
for  these  proposals  on  previous^occasions 
and/l  support  them  under  theSpresent 
circumstances. 

I  am  glad  to  note  also  that  support 
Appears  almost  unanimous  and  that  there 
is  little  if  any  likelihood  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  in  difficulty. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI¬ 
ATION  BILL,  1959 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  b/airec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha£  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bip  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Den/rtment  of  De¬ 
fense  for  the  fiscal  yeajrending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  J>ne  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  n^objection. 

Mr.  WIGGLES  WORTH  reserved  all 
points  of  oufler  on  the  bill. 


ALASKA  STATEHOOD 


{ytv.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
iint  in  the  Record.) 


tween  the  two  areas.  We  feel  that  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  not  only  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  al^of  our  now  existing 
48  States. 


HOSPITAL  ARD  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
CERTAIN^ VETERANS  OF  ARMED 
FORCEPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RESIDING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Mr  jfEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  as^  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
theSspeaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6908) 
tor  authorize  modification  and  extension 
n  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
rRepublic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos¬ 
pitalization  of  certain  veterans,  to  re¬ 
store  eligibility  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
and  concur  in  amendments  numbered 
1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  and 
disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 


(Mr.  NORBLAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  today  pass  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  by  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  margin.  There  has  been  an  implied 
promise  to  Alaskans  for  statehood  ever 
since  the  original  treaty  by  which  we 
acquired  it  and  under  which  we  agreed 
to  give  Alaskans  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  In 
the  13  years  that  I  have  been  here  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  has  been  kicked 
around  a  great  deal  and  I  feel  that  to¬ 
day  we  can  finally  resolve  the  issue. 

In  Oregon  and  other  Pacific  North¬ 
west  States  people  are  very  anxious  to 
have  this  legislation  passed  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  mutual  interest  in  our 
lumber,  fishing,  and  other  industries  be- 


Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  2  over  to 
and  including  line  2  on  page  6  and  insert 
“That—.” 

Page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert 
"(a).” 

Page  6,  line  23,  after  “war”  insert  “who 
was  domiciled  in  the  Philippines  on  July  4, 
1946,  and  who  continues  to  be  so  domiciled.” 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert 
“(b).” 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  “521”  and  insert 
“522.” 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  “4”  and  insert  “2.” 

Page  7,  line  23,  strike  out  “plant”  and  in¬ 
sert  “plan.” 

Page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert 
“3.” 

Page  11,  line  15,  strike  out  “6”  and  insert 
C4.” 

’age  11,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  “hereto- 
forV’ 

Pa|(£  11,  line  21,  strike  out  “60”  and  insert 
“62.” 

Page  \,  strike  out  all  after  line  22  over  to 
and  including  line  4  on  page  12  and  insert: 

“Sec.  5.  The  act  of  July  1,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1210;  50  Ap\  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1991-1996),  is 
hereby  repealed” 

Page  12,  line  K  strike  out  “8”  and  insert 
“6.’' 


The  SPEAKERX  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague]  ? 

There  was  no  object^ 

The  amendments  of  tfte  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  and 

13  were  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  of  the  Semite  num¬ 
bered  3  was  disagreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Kid  on 
the  table. 
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EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  AJ*6  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
EXCISE  TAXES  (M^peaker 


Mr.  MlLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^K  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  nigfat  to  file  a  rgpibrt  including 
any  supplemental,  or  njifiority  views  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  12695^*6  Provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the/  existing  corporate 
normal  tax  rat^and  oL  certain  excise 
tax  rates,  reported  by  the  coxnmittee  this 

morning.  /  \  ,.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman’',  from 
Arkptfisas?  \ 

aere  was  no  objection. 


May  28 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  578)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12591,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  un¬ 
der  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an 
amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12676,  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  in  order  any  rule 
of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without  in¬ 
structions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  LMr.  Allen],  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  bill  H.  R.  12591.  It  provides  for 
8  hours  of  general  debate.  It  provides 
for  committee  amendments,  and  also 
provides  that  the  bill  H.  R.  12676,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson],  may  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment.  All  Members  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  this  matter  favored  the  rule  as 
granted. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  at  .TEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  has  explained  the  rule.  We 
all  know  that  this  is  a  very  controversial 
bill.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  opposed 
to  the  rule.  I  say  it  is  controversial  be¬ 
cause  I  am  certain  that  many  of  you,  like 
myself,  have  received  letters  from  execu¬ 
tives  of  companies  or  corporations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  some  opposed  to 
it.  Many  of  our  national  associations 
v  have  not  taken  any  definite  stand  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  bill.  So,  while  I  repeat  it  is 
controversial,  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
is  opposed  to  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  which  this  rule  makes  in 
order,  is  of  such  great  importance,  and 
so  controversial  in  nature,  that  I  believe 
it  worth  while  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  the  legislative  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
the  Mills  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  would  extend 
for  5  years,  was  originally  passed  back 
in  1934  and  has  been  reenacted,  or  ex¬ 
tended  for  different  periods  of  time  any¬ 
where  from  1  to  3  years,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past.  The  last  time  the  act 
was  extended  was  by  a  single  vote.  The 
Mills  bill  also  contains  other  provisions 
in  addition  to  the  5-year  extension.  It 
provides,  for  instance,  that  the  President 
will  be  granted  authority  to  further  re¬ 
duce  tariff  and  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  coming  into  this  country,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  as  much  as  25 
percent. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  a 
controversial  measure.  Many  people 
throughout  the  country  are  for  the  bill. 
Some  industries  have  benefited  from  the 
workings  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  but  other  industries  certainly 
have  also  suffered  from  it.  I  think  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  all  Americans,  want 
to  have  good  international  trade.  We 
want  to  see  foreign  trade  flourish  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  other  countries. 
We  want  to  see  imports  coming  in,  when 
we  need  goods  or  can  use  the  products 
of  other  nations,  and  we  certainly  want 
to  export  our  goods.  Some  of  our  farm 
organizations  seem  to  be  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  legislation,  and  feel 
that  if  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  not  extended  “as  is”  then  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  will  suffer.  That  seems 
to  be  questionable,  because  most  of  the 
exportation  of  our  farm  products  come 
under  Public  Law  480,  as  you  know. 

However,  we  were  informed  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  this  is  something 
very  important,  and  which  every  Mem¬ 
ber  ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  legislation,  that  if  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  not 
extended,  then  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  President  with  other  nations  in 


the  past  will  remain  in  effect  from  now 
on  unless  he,  the  President,  negotiates 
new  trade  agreements,  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tion,  to  replace  them. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  if  I  may  take  the  time :  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  places  upon 
the  Congress  the  responsibility  to  fix 
tariffs  and  import  duties;  that  is  the  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  back  a 
number  of  years  ago,  provided  there 
should  be  set  up  as  an  arm  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  or  as  an  agency  of  the  Congress, 
a  Tariff  Commission  to  represent  it  in 
passing  upon  tariff  and  import  duty  mat¬ 
ters.  That  Tariff  Commission  is  still  in 
existence.  It  has  certain  rights  and 
privileges.  It  has  authority  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  pass  upon  ap¬ 
plications  for  relief  by  injured  indus¬ 
tries,  that  is,  industries  which  have  been 
injured  by  unfair  foreign  competition — 
relief  that  can  be  given  through  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  higher  tariffs  or  establishment  of 
quotas  so  as  to  protect  the  injured  indus¬ 
try  from  such  unfair  competition. 

Then  the  decisions  and  the  rulings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission — and  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason] 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — are 
subject  to  review  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  correct,  and 
when  we  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934  we  automatically 
turned  over  the  Tariff  Commission  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
Executive,  to  report  to  the  Executive,  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Executive  and  not 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
when  final  decision  is  made  upon  these 
appeals  the  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
permitted  to  vote  thereon.  That  is  done 
by  a  commission  or  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  President,  made  up  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  other  Cabinet  officials  and 
executive  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  great  complaint  which  has  been 
made  against  the  present  act,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  at  least  the  one  regarding 
which  I  have  received  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  petitions  and  letters,  is  that  there 
is  no  really  worthwhile  or  effective 
method  or  means  to  obtain  prompt  relief 
when  a  concern  is  being  greatly  dam¬ 
aged,  or  put  out  of  business,  as  many  in¬ 
dustries  and  concerns  have  been 
throughout  the  country,  with  labor  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs.  The  present  method  of 
appeal  is  too  slow  and  has  not  been 
effective. 

There  was  great  division  of  opinion  on 
this  whole  subject  within  the  great  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  so  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson]  introduced  a  separate  bill, 
H.  R.  12676,  which  would  extend  for  2 
years  only  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  would  provide  an  easier 
and  better  method  by  which  relief  could 
be  obtained  by  those  industries  and 
workers’  organizations  damaged  or  in¬ 
jured  as  a  result  of  unfair  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 
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The  Rules  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
has  seen  fit,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  both 
sides  agreed  this  would  be  the  only  fair 
way  to  discuss  this  situation,  to  grant 
the  rule  that  is  now  before  you  which 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
Mills  committee  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  waiv¬ 
ing  all  points  of  order  thereon,  providing 
8  hours  of  general  debate,  and  then  also 
making  in  order  the  offering  of  the 
Simpson  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  or  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill;  so 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
House  to  decide,  in  its  own  wisdom, 
whether  it  wants  to  have  the  act  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  shorter  time  than  5  years, 
and  for  2  years  only,  and  to  have  an 
easier  and  more  effective  method  by 
which  American  industries  may  obtain 
relief  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  left  out 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Simpson 
bill,  and  that  is  the  language  that  would 
return  to  the  Congress  the  final  say-so 
and  approval  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
recommendation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  restores  the 
authority  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I 
wish  to  add,  and  it  also  restores  to  the 
Congress  a  great  deal  of  the  power  and 
control  which  it  has  given  away  in  the 
past,  the  constitutionality  of  which,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  many  good  lawyers  question. 

As  an  example — and  I  present  it  up 
here  just  to  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  problem  we  face,  for  I  get  letters  both 
ways  on  this — we  had  in  my  home  comity, 
of  which  Wilmington,  Ohio,  is  the  county 
seat,  a  little  town  about  4  miles  away, 
with  a  population  of  about  50,  a  black¬ 
smith,  who,  just  after  the  Civil  War, 
invented  the  first  auger  or  bit  to  bore 
holes  in  wood.  He  hammered  it  out  on 
his  anvil  and  he  went  to  the  county  seat 
of  Wilmington  and  obtained  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  man  named  Irwin,  and  also  of 
General  Denver,  after  whom  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  named,  and  also  of  his  son 
Matt  Denver,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
distinguished  Democratic  Member  of  this 
House.  They  formed  a  little  corporation 
and  obtained  patents,  the  first  patents 
issued  in  the  United  States  on  bits  or 
augers  to  bore  holes.  The  Irwin  Auger 
Bit  Co.  became  the  first  company  or  plant 
in  the  world  making  these  bits.  For  a 
great  many  years  it  did  business  all  over 
the  world.  It  still  does  business  all  over 
the  world,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  a 
few  short  years  ago.  The  patents  have 
expired.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  com¬ 
pany  just  a  day  or  two  ago,  along  with 
two  sets,  of  bits.  You  can  see  them  here. 
They  are  in  these  plastic  containers. 

This  set  of  bits  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  was  made  in  West  Germany,  and 
was  purchased  by  the  Irwin  Auger  Bit 
Co.  from  the  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  in 
Chicago  for  $1.88.  They  are  speed  bits 
to  use  in  electric  drills  to  drill  holes  in 
wood. 

Then  here  is  the  other  set.  It  is  made 
by  the  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co.,  by  American 
labor.  By  the  way,  Irwin  has  laid  off 
a  great  many  men  out  there  recently. 


It  has  been  forced  to  do  so  by  foreign 
competition  in  American  markets.  Now, 
the  people  who  invented  this,  who  pio¬ 
neered  the  use  of  these  bits  all  over  the 
world,  sell  these  for  $4.50  a  set.  As  I 
understand,  it  costs  about  $3.65  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  before  they  are  shipped  out 
to  the  distributors.  Yet,  they  bought  the 
German  set  of  bits  for  $1.88,  and  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  profit  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
Tests  show  the  German  bits  selling  for 
$1.88  are  every  bit  as  good  as  are  the  bits 
manufactured  in  my  own  district  by  the 
Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co. 

The  difference,  however,  rests  in  some 
other  things.  First  of  all,  the  Irwin 
Auger  Bit  Co.  pays  anywhere  from  $1.80 
per  hour  for  ordinary  labor,  to  as  high 
as  $3.50  or  $4  an  hour  for  skilled  labor. 
They  have  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40 -hour 
week.  They  are  required  to  pay  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  do  all  the 
other  things  required  by  our  laws.  In 
West  Germany  the  labor  cost  is  much 
cheaper,  and  the  hours  are  much  longer. 
The  West  Germans  are  fine  people,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  but  they  find 
it  possible  to  manufacture  these  bits  with 
cheaper  labor,  and  by  working  longer 
hours,  on  machine  tools  that,  by  the  way, 
we  have  given  them  under  some  of  our 
foreign-aid  programs  and  to  ship  them 
clear  over  here  and  sell  them  at  a  price 
which  will  permit  Montgomery  Ward  to 
make  a  profit  on  them  when  they  re¬ 
tail  them  for  $1.88.  As  a  result,  I  have 
good  people  in  my  district,  workers  at 
the  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co.,  good  mechanics 
who  have  labored  there  for  years,  and 
helped  to  develop  these  tools,  now  out  of 
work.  The  company  is  operating  on 
part  time  and  on  low  production  sched¬ 
ule.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  brought 
up  by  the  legislation  which  we  will  soon 
have  before  us.  So  I  think  it  is  well  that 
we  have  brought  out  a  rule  that  will  give 
to  this  House  the  opportunity  to  consider 
a  substitute  bill  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  concerns  like  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co., 
or  many  other  concerns  that  I  could 
name,  to  obtain  some  relief  and  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  what  most  of  us,  I  believe 
you  and  I  will  agree,  is  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  examples  which  the 
gentleman  has  brought  tp  us  indicating  a 
doubling  of  cost  to  produce  here,  while 
the  imported  articles  are  sold  for  less 
than  half,  can  be  duplicated  hundreds  of 
times.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  such  ex¬ 
amples.  How  in  the  world  we  can  com¬ 
pete  against  that  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  Many 
of  us  could  bring  numerous  examples 
such  as  I  have  given  from  their  own 
districts.  I  know  of  the  pottery  indus¬ 
try  in  Ohio  and  from  the  district  repre¬ 
sented  so  ably  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  which  have  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  The  plants  are  down; 
some  of  them  have  quit  almost  entirely 
and  only  a  very  few  of  them  operating 


at  all.  For  instance,  the  Crooksville  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  which  has  been  in  operation 
138  years,  was  forced  out  of  business 
last  month. 

I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
tru'e,  as  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  stated,  that 
the  pottery  industry  in  the  15th  District 
of  Ohio  has  had  a  rough  time  of  it  in 
recent  years.  One  pottery  in  Crooks¬ 
ville  has  closed  its  doors  for  all  time, 
after  many  years  of  operation.  Another 
pottery  in  a  county  adjoining  my  district 
has  more  recently  closed.  A  large  and 
well-known  pottery  in  Cambridge  has 
seriously  felt  the  effects  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  and  many  men  and  women  of 
Guernsey  County  have  found  themselves 
working  only  part  time  or  not  at  all. 

But  more  than  the  pottery  industry 
is  at  stake  here.  Glass,  ceramic  tile, 
coal,  oil,  stainless-steel  flatware,  tools, 
and  many  others  are  being  crowded 
and  harmed  by  our  trade  policy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  harm,  then  we  need 
to  try  to  correct  the  situation.  It  is 
sheer  madness  to  continue  the  same 
policies  where  manifest  harm  to  certain 
industries  is  so  convincingly  present. 
Therefore,  I  believe  this  House  has  a 
duty  to  adopt  a  rule  which  will  permit 
the  Members  to  express  themselves  upon 
this  vital  issue. 

The  rule  being  considered  by  the  House 
will  permit  the  amendment  of  the  basic 
bill  by  the  substitution  of  the  Simpson 
bill.  The  Simpson  amendment  will  re¬ 
duce  the  extension  of  the  act  from  5  to  2 
years,  and  in  many  other  ways  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
Mills  bill.  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  12703, 
a  bill  similar  to  that  of  the  Simpson  bill, 
and  I  heartily  endorse  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Simpson  bill  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  committee  bill,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  modified  closed  rule  recommended 
by  the  Rules  Committee  will  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  substitute,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  support  the  rule, 
though  I  would  prefer  an  open  rule 
under  which  additional  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  wishes  to  ask  some 
questions  and  I  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  of  us  who  are  disturbed 
by  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
does  not  permit  the  House  to  work  its 
will  with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  the  first  place  if  my  under¬ 
standing  is  correct  that  the  only  amend¬ 
ment  specifically  provided  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  House  under  this  rule  is  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson] 
which  may  be  otherwise  identified  as 
H.  R. 12676? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct,  except  that  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  are  also  in  order 
under  the  rule. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  if  my  understanding  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  this  rule  does  not  permit,  spe¬ 
cifically  at  least,  a  vote  of  the  House 
upon  the  so-called  Ikard  amendment 
which  received,  I  understand,  10  votes 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  be  in  order  under  the 
rule  are  committee  amendments  and  the 
amendment  in  the  form  of  the  bill, 
H.  R.  12676,  the  so-called  Simpson  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.-  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
possible  that  the  Ikard  amendment  may 
be  offered  as  a  committee  amendment 
in  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  a  matter  be¬ 
yond  my  ability  to  answer,  because  that 
would  be  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question.  \ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

JOINT  MEETING  TO  RECEIVE  THE 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  June  5, 
1958,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  in  joint 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Gel-many. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  ment,  Insert  Provided  further,  That  here- 
P  after  no  conservation  reserve  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  which  provides  for  (1)  pay¬ 
ments  for  conservation  practices  in  excess  of 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  un- 
jjj  der  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
j!  or  (2)  annual  rental  payments  in  excess  of 
|  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed 
|  under  contract,  such  value  to  be  determined 
i;  without  regard  to  physical  improvements 
■  thereon  or  geographic  location  thereof.  In 
|j  determining  the  value  of  the  land  for  this 
j  purpose,  the  county  committee  shall  take 
si  into  consideration  the  estimate  of  the  land- 
j|  owner  or  operator  as  to  the  value  of  such 
j|  land  as  well  as  his  certificate  as  to  the  pro- 
fj  duction  history  and  productivity  of  such 
jjl  land.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
1  which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
i  motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  DENMARK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin¬ 
ished  business  is  the  bill  (S.  2448)  to 
authorize  a  payment  to  the  Government 
M  Denmark. 

Vhe  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  fis^iTLEY  moves  that  the  bill  be  Recom¬ 
mitted  tcWthe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
J  for  further,  study  and  revision. 

The  motion  to  recommit  vvis  rejected. . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t0  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read,  th/third  time. 

e  question  is  on 

the  passage  of  the  hi 

The  bill  was  pasjfed. 

A  motion  to  r^conside'fvwas  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  certain  privileged  re¬ 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectior  t 
is  so  ordered, 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  FARM  CREDIT  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL,  1959  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  conference  .Report  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11767)  making/uppropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  J959,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  / 

The  Clerk/ will  report  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [MivWhitten]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fromtcs  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  /senate  No.  17,  and  concur  therein  with 
an /amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the 
n^acter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 


ADMISSIQN  OF  THE  S 
5KA  INTO  THE 

The /SPEAKER.  The  further 
ished/business  is  the  consideration 
bill/H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the1 
fsion  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
fhion,  on  which  a  motion  to  recom: 
fis  pending. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  respectfully  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  174,  nays  199,  answered 
“present”  4,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  78] 


Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Budge 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chiperfield 
Clevenger 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dorn,  N.  Y. 
Dorn,  S.  C. 
Dowdy 
Durham 
Elliott 
Everett 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frailer 
Ga 

ifathings 
Javin 
George 
Grant 
Gwinn 
Haley 
Hal  leek 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.  H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
aland 
ailing 
Bb 

Bo^e 
Bray 
Breeding 
Broomfield 
Brown,  1 
Brownson\ 
Byrd 

Byrne,  Ill. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Canfield 
Carrigg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Christopher 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Collier 


Hlestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 

Holt 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hyde 
Ikard 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kean 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Laird 
Land 
Lathar 
LeConRate 
McCbjfiloch 
Mc@regor 
Entire 
IcMillan 
IcVey 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mason 
Matthews 
Miller,  Md. 
Miller,  N.  Y. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Moore 
Mumma 
Murray 
Nicholson 
O’Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 
Poff 
Preston 
Rains 
Ray 
Reed 

NAYS— 199 
Dent 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 

ijHagen 
Jale 
arden 


May  28 

Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson,  Va/ 
Rogers,  Flsj 
Rogers,  I 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rutherford 

Sadia 
St.  George 
ienck 
iftierer 
5chwengel 
^Scrivner 
Scudder 
Selden 
Sikes 

Simpson,  Ill. 
Simpson,  Pa. 
Smith,  Miss. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Stauffer 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thorn  berry 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vursell 

Walter 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wigglesworth 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Withrow 

Wolverton 

Young 

Younger 


Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

King 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Knutson 

Krueger 

Lafore 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

Libonati 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McFall 

McGovern 

McIntosh 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack,  Ill. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mailliard 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Michel 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Minshall 

Montoya 


rison,  Nebr.  Morano 


Hasfell 
Hays^phio 
Healey 
Heseltof 
Holifield 1 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holtzman 


Morgan 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Natcher 

Nimtz 

Norblad 

Norrell 


YEAS— 174 

x  uei.1, 

Cretella 

nn  it  xi 

Jarman 

vL/  Di  lull f  XXX, 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Abbitt 

Avery 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Cunningham, 

Jennings 

Ciigara,  Ill. 

Abernethy 

Ayres 

Betts 

Iowa 

Jensen 

O’Kpnski 

Adair 

Bailey 

Blitch 

Curtin 

Johnson 

OsmWa 

Alexander 

Barden 

Bolton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Passman 

Alger 

Bates 

Bonner 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Judd 

Pelly  \ 

Allen,  HI. 

Baumhart 

Bosch 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Karsten 

Perkins  \ 

Andrews 

Beamer 

Boykin 

Dawson,  Utah 

Kearns 

Pfost  \ 

Arends 

Becker 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dellay 

Keating 

Polk  \ 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Brown,  Ga. 

Dennison 

Kee 

Porter  \ 
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,  House  received  supplemental  appropriation  request  for  various  agencies, 
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1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  esti¬ 

mates  for  the  fisca/  year  1959  (House  Doc.  394)  ;  to  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  document  incLodes  the  following  items  for  this  Department:  Agricultural 
Research  Service/  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  witcttgeed,  $3,000,000; 
and  for  meat  inspection,  $2,100,000;  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service, 
proposed  lang/age  to  continue  available  until  December  31,  1958 ,  the~ unobli¬ 
gated  balances  of  appropriations  made  during  calendar  year  195\  for  "Emergency 
Conservation  Measures";  Soil  Bank  Programs,  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program, 
$282 , 800 yo00 ;  and  to  increase  the  limitation  on  administrative  expenses  for 
this  program  from  $13,000,000  to  $20,600,000.  p.  9523 

Thp  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  until  midnight  Mon, , 
June/9,  to  file  a  report  on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill.  p.  9465 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 

President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  pp.  9468-9509,  9520-22 
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GRAIN  STANDARDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  2007, 
amend  the  Grain  Standards  Act  to  permit  the  collection  of  charges  to  reimburse 
the  Department  for  overtime,  travel,  and  certain  other  costs  in  connection  wit 
handling  appeal  inspections  (H.  Rept.  1862).  p.  9524 


2 


A* 


FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  10321,  to 
authorize  exchange  of  lands  within  the  Estes  Park  Administrative  Site, 
Roosevelt  National  Forest,  for  lands  of  equal  value  outside  the  Forest 
Rept.  1863).  p.  9524 


9. 


RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  withou) 
amendment  H.  R«  8645,  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  regarding  toe  re¬ 
payment  of  contracts  on  reclamation  projects  (H.  Rept.  1861).  p.  95> 


CIVIL  WORfcS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
12858,  making  appropriations  for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  Army, 
Interior,  art^  TVA  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  1864).  p.  9524 


7.  UNEMPLOYMENT  (X)lfcPENSATION.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  J.  Res./624,  making  ap- 

propriations  to  hhe  Department  of  Labor  for  unemployment  ^Compensation  payments, 
including  former  Federal  employees.  This  measure  had  been  reported  without 
amendment  earlier  the  Appropriations  Committee  (H.  J^ept.  1860).  pp.  9467- 
68,  9524 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Dail9\Digest"  states  as  follow^:  "Committee  on  Agriculture^ 
Met  in  executive  session  fipr  consideration  of  a proposed  omnibus  farm  bill,  \ 
Committee  will  vote  in  executive  session  tomor/ow  on  the  respective  sections 
thereof."  p.  D516 


PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  reporl^on  S.  72,  to  increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  froisg  the  cJCvil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  pp.  9466-67 

Received  from  the  State  Departmeih^i  proposed  bill  "to  encourage  and 
authorize  details  and  transfer  of  Federal  employees  for  service  with  interna¬ 
tional  organizations";  to  Post  Office  aiqd  Civil  Service  Committee,  p.  9523 


FOREIGN  AID.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  IX  R. 
thorization  bill.  (p.  9510)  ySenate  conferees 
Received  from  the  State  Apartment  a  repoi 
mutual  security  program,  9524 


12181,  the  mutual  security  au- 

were  appointed  June  6. 

for  1957  on  major  changes  in  the 


SENATE 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  10589,  the  general  Government  matters 
appropriation  bill ytor  1959.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  p.  9426 

Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  11574,  the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  1959.  ^Adopted  the  committee  amendments  which  include  $100,000  for 
farm  housing  research,  and  amendments  by  Sens.  Magnuson  to\require  construction 
of  Federal  Ofixice  Building  No.  6  in  D.  C. ,  and  by  Sen.  Dirks^n  to  allow  all 
29  contracted- for  lease  purchase  buildings  to  be  constructed.\  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were  appointed,  pp.  9426-32 

The  committee  report  on  the  independent  offices  bill  included\£he  following 
statement: 

"The  committee  recommends  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  the  iteJk  for  farm 


started 


rousing  research,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  to  continue  the  progi 
"last  year  with  $75,000  in  the  supplemental  bill,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  603  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  through  grants  for  research^  study, 
and  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  land-grant  colleges. 

"In  this  connection,  the  committee  believes  that  this  phase  of  such  re¬ 
search  should  be  concluded  within  the  amount  recommended,  and  that  any  fui 
ther  research  on  this  subject  should  be  done  within  the  funds  appropriated^ 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 
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tt  is  estimated  20,000  widows  of  deceased 
Federal  employees  will  benefit  by  this 
provision. 

MXSpeaker,  this  is  a  fair  conference 
agreen^ent,  arrived  at  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  believe  it  can  be  approved 
by  the  President.  It  will  give  330,000  re¬ 
tired  Federal  employees  and  their  sur¬ 
vivors  needed  increases  in  their  annui¬ 
ties  beginningWith  the  month  of  August, 
this  year.  \ 

(Mr.  BALDWOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RecordX 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  MX  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
72.  \ 

This  measure  will  givNa,  much-de¬ 
served  increase  in  the  annuiXps  of  retired 
Federal  Civil  Service  employees.  These 
retired  civilian  employees  nSve  been 
squeezed  by  a  steadily  increasing^ost  of 
living,  and  this  annuity  increase  X  very 
badly  needed.  X 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  ahso 
provides  that  payments  shall  be  made  to 
widows  of  those  Federal  civilian  emA 
ployees  who  retired  prior  to  1948.  These 
widows  should  certainly  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  widows 
and  employees  who  retired  after  that 
date.  Our  Federal  civilian  employees 
have  contributed  their  time  and  their 
efforts  to  conduct  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  their  many  years 
of  service.  We  should  not  and  must  not 
forget  them  when  they  have  retired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  favor  this  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  increases  in  the  annuities  of  retired 
civil  service  employees  and  their  sur¬ 
vivors. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  more 
than  7  percent  since  enactment  of  the 
last  annuity  increase  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
Rising  prices  have  reduced  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  those  living  on  fixed  incomes 
and  have  caused  severe  economic  hard¬ 
ships  to  many  civil'service  retirees,  sur¬ 
viving  spouses  and  dependent  children. 
They  are  more  than  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
creases  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Many  of  us  would  have  preferred  a 
larger  percentage  increase.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  of  civil  service  retirees  is  67,  mak-. 
ing  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  sun/ 
plement  their  annuities  by  private  em¬ 
ployment,  especially  in  these  time/  of 
heavy  unemployment.  MoreoveiVut  i^ 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the/unnui-' 
tants  receive  less  than  $100  a  m/nth  and 
the  average  survivor  annuity  is  only  $50 
a  month.  While  the  10  percent  increase 
provided  for  in  this  bill  ynll  cover  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  Dving,  it  will  do 
little  to  raise  the  ove/ill  standard  of 
living  for  these  perso/s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
measure  finally  piwides  for  annuities  for 
the  so-called  ^forgotten  widows”  of 
government  enuffioyees  who  died  prior  to 
February  29, /948  and  had  10  years  of 
creditable  service.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
conferenca/report  as  the  best  obtainable 
increase  /possible  at  this  time.  This 
measuiVis  an  important  step  forward  in 
meetiog  our  responsibilities  to  retired 
c'viDservants  who  have  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  to  their  fellow  citizens. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agree  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
te  on  Machinery  and  Manpower  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  . 
op  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  / 

'  There  was  no  objection.  / 


TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM¬ 
PENSATION  ACT  OF  ^58 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speyer,  I  move 
that  the  HoVse  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of \he  Whole-'House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unhrn  for  Die  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution/  (H.  J.  Res.  624) 
making  additional\yft>plemental  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  carrying  into/ effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Temporal  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Ac y  af  1958,  \nd  for  other 
purpoces;  a/d  pending  that  motion, 
Mr.  Speak^fr,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that/general  debate  be  limited  to 
20  mim/es,  the  time  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  /md  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from/lew  York  [Mr.  Taber]  and  mvself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  cation 
tor  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
624L,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  that  we  have 
just  enacted  into  law.  The  law  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  We  received  the  request  for  funds 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Our  subcom¬ 


mittee  met  on  Thursday,  held  hearings 
with  Department  of  Labor  officials,  andy 
approved  the  request.  The  full  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  met  this  morning 
and  approved  the  full  request,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  subcommittee.  pCnefits 
are  to  be  paid  under  this  act,  stilting  on 
June  19,  which  is  1  week  fCom  next 
Thursday,  and  that  is  why  tjjfe  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  has  feried  to  expe¬ 
dite  this  appropriation  bill  so  that  we 
would  not  interfere  in  amy  respect  with 
those  who  are  out  of/work  being  paid 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  starting  a  week 
from  next  Thursday.  If  we  pass  this 
appropriation,  it , Will  then  be  up  to  the 
States  to  ratify/their  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  resolution  calls  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $665*7  million,  of  which  $640  mil¬ 
lion  will /fee  for  payment  of  benefits, 
$25.1  njfllion  for  State  administrative 
expenses  and  $630,000  for  administrative 
expe/ses  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Now,  all  States,  we  are  sure,  will  ac¬ 
cent  the  extension  of  the  basic  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
payment  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  for  Federal  workers  and  Korean 
veterans,  because  this  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government.  If  all 
States  participate  in  the  entire  program 
provided  for  by  the  act,  the  estimate  is 
that  2,650,000  will  be  eligible  to  file 
claims  under  this  program.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Laboi;  estimates  they  will 
be  eligible  for  benefits  for  an  average  of 
8V2  weeks.  It  is  not  known  yet  how 
many  States  are  going  to  participate;  it 
is  too  early.  But  the  committee  felt, 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  not  having 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  all  of  those  who 
are  eligible,  that  we  should  approve  the 
full  amount,  especially  since,  under  the 
law,  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  is  to 
be  only  for  the  specific  purposes  spelled 
out  in  the  law,  and  anything  else  will  re¬ 
vert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  any 
such  amount  as  $665  million,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
\and  approved  by  the  committee,  is  going 
oo  be  used  or  is  needed  for  any  con¬ 
tribution  or  advancement  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  for  unemploy- 
mentSdnsurance. 

I  have  looked  over  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  tWs  connection,  and  I  find  that 
even  in  theSmonth  of  May  this  year  the 
withholding Ntax  upon  income  of  em¬ 
ployees  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was 
last.  For  the  whole  11  months  it  is  $943 
million  above  lasXyear.  For  the  month 
of  May  alone,  the  latest  month  reported, 
it  is  $47  million  larger.  The  receipts  on 
account  of  social-security  tax  are  $860 
million  larger.  The  onX  smaller  item  is 
the  tax  for  the  railroad  retirement  trust 
fund,  which  has  dropped  off  to  the  tune 
of  $36  million.  The  StatesNdeposits  on 
account  of  unemployment  security  taxes 
have  dropped  off  $8  million.  \ 

It  is  true  that  the  disbursements  of  all 
these  funds  have  gone  up  and  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  has  gone  up  $1,263,- 
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000,000.  The  social-security  trust  funds 
,  payments  have  gone  up  $1,306,000,000. 

I  insert  herewith  a  table  showing  the 
receipts  and  the  disbursements  of  the 
main-  items.  Frankly,  these  tables  show 
that/the  unemployment  picture  is  not  as 
great  as  it  has  been  talked  up,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  wages  paid  out  must 
have  gone  up  even  in  the  last  Quartei  of 
the  year  tcMiave  the  receipts  on  account 
of  taxes  antisocial  security  holding  up 
as  well  as  theVare. 

However,  I  shall  not  offer  any  motions. 
I  am  just  going present  this  picture 
so  that  the  people  can  see  just  what  the 
truth  is  about  conditions.  These  are  the 
tables  which  I  said  l\yould  insert: 

Receipts \ 


Withholding  tax  on  in¬ 
come: 

1957  . 

1958  - - - 

Social  security  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  : 

1958 . - 

1957  . . — - 

Unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  from  %  of  1 
percent  tax: 

1958  . - 

1957  _ 

Deposits  by  States  in 

unemployment  trust 
fund: 

1958  _ 

1957 _ 

Railroad  retirement  tax: 

1958. _ _ 

1957 . . . . 


$24,  f&6,  075, 183.  99 
25,  068^990,  450.  99 


unemployment  compensation  program,  in¬ 
cluding  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U.  S.  C.  55a) 
(not  to  exceed  $10,000),  reimbursement  to 
the  States  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  State  employees  temporarily  assigned  or 
detailed  to  duty  with  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  and  direct  payments  for 
travel  expenses,  transportation  of  house¬ 
hold  goods,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence  while  away  from  their  regular  duty 
stations  in  the  States,  at  rates  authorized 
by  law  for  Federal  employees:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958,  and  any  obligations  incurred  between 
such  date  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  •  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed 
if  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  appropriation:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther ,  That  this  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  April  30,  1959. 


6,  959,  193^)33.  82 
6,  098,  786,  4^3.  20 


336,  487,  984.  11 
328,  721,  123.  73 


1,558,  053,  673.  15 
1,  566,  324,  558.  02 


532,  352,  605.  77 
568,  138,  629.  46 


Disbursements 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laird:  On  page 
3,  line  5,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
the  following :  “ :  Provided  further,  That  not¬ 
withstanding  any  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
,by  this  act  and  expended  for  administrate ' 
'^osts  in  the  payment  of  benefits  pursuant  to 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Act  of  1958  to  persons  who  exhausted 
theirsrights  to  benefits  under  title/ XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amende/  or  title 
IV  of  tne  Veterans’  Readjustment/Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  shall/be  included 
in  any  computations  required /under  section 
104  (a)  of  Said  Temporary  ^Unemployment 
CompensationSAct  of  1958.’ 


Railroad  retirement  pay¬ 
ments  : 

1958- _ _ 

1957  _ 

Federal  old  age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  trust  fund: 

1958  _ 

1957 _ 

Unemployment  disburse¬ 
ments  to  States: 

1958- _ _ 

1957 . . 


$668,  887,  360. 16 
625,  899,  673.  98 


7,  286,  565, 171.  46 
5,980,  878,461.40 


2,  776,  429,  292.  21 
1,  513,  530,  232.  47 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  have  any  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  TABER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  / 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rea € 


the  joint  resolution  for  amendment/ 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  following^  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  monrf  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Temporary  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Act  of  1958. 
namely: 


DEPARTMENT  OF„JLABOR 


Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958,^665,700,000,  of  which  (a) 
$640,000,000  shall  be  for  payment  of  tem¬ 
porary  unemployment  compensation  to 
claimants  as /'authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Temporary  ^Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  19581)  (b)  $25,100,000  shall  be  for  the 
general  Administration  of  the  temporary  un¬ 
employment  compensation  program  by  the 
States/ Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and/c)  $600,000  shall  be  for  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  general  administration  by  the 
department  of  Labor  of  the  temporary 


[Mr.  Laird!  for  having  discovered  thi: 
in  time  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
been  discussed  with  all  members  off  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides.  It  wps  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  meeting  of  the  fun  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  this/morning 
and  it  was  agreed  that  this  wgluld  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  committee/  The  com¬ 
mittee  accepts  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offerept  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin^ 

The  amendment  /as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOG  ART  Yc  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the/joint  resolution  back  to 
the  House  \/th  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  agreed  to  and  that  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  as  amend  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mcf  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
tjfe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
le  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.< 

»-> 


Res.  624)  making  additional  supple- 


v  > 


Mr.  LAIRD\  Mr/ Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarSfieysection  104  (a)  of 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958./Tt  is  quite  clear  from 
reading  this  actAs  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  May  /28,  1958\that  the  States 
would  be  required  to  repay  to  the  Federal 
Governmen/the  administrative  costs  for 
paying  benefits  to  unemploNd  under  the 
Federal /  unemployment-compensation 
program  for  veterans  and  understhe  Fed¬ 
eral  rmemployment  compensation  pro¬ 
gram  for  Federal  employee  exhaustOes. 

!t  is  my  understanding  that  some  \aw- 
:rs  in  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
/interpreted  section  104  (a)  of  the  ne' 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  as' 
meaning  that  any  State  not  complying 
wffh  the  new  Federal  law  will  find  them¬ 
selves  paying  the  administrative  costs 
for  Government  employees  and  veterans 
presently  administered  through  State 
systems  if  the  State  comes  up  with  a 
plan  of  its  own.  This  amendment  is  of¬ 
fered  to  resolve  beyond  any  doubt  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  recovery  for  administrative 
costs  from  any  State  in  connection  with 
these  two  Federal  programs.  During  the 
past  3  days  I  have  contacted  as  many 
.  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  possible.  They  are  in 
agreement  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty], 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clears  up  a  technical  matter 
in  the  basic  act  that  was  not  recognized 
as  being  needed  until  after  the  sub¬ 
committee  acted  on  this  resolution.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 


mental  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temporary  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  joint  resolution 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on'^ 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12591,  with  Mr. 
Bolling  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  we  are_be- 
ginning  today  and  the  decisions  that  the 
House  will  make  after  the  completion  of 
this  debate  are  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  What  the  House  decides  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  will  have  the 
most  profound  effects  for  many  years  to 
come.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
decision  on  this,  the  11th  extension  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation,  will  be 
the  most  crucial  one  ever  taken  in  the 
24-year  life  of  that  program.  On  it  will 
hinge,  in  important  degree,  the  future 
course  of  United  States  foreign  trade. 
Our  domestic  economy  and  our  own  for¬ 
eign  relations  are  therefore  vitally  in¬ 
volved. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  what  we 
will  do  here,  I  am  pleased  that  the  rule 
under  which  we  are  working  does  not 
offer  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition, 
but  rather  gives  each  Member  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  what  kind  of  trade  and 
tariff  policy  the  United  States  should 
have  in  the  years  ahead.  Our  choice  is 
between  the  committee  bill,  H.  R.  12591, 
which  has  the  complete  support  of  the 
administration,  and  the  substitute  bill, 
H.  R.  12676,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  These  two  bills  are 
basically  different.  They  represent  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  points  of  view  with 
respect  to  trade  policy.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  each  would  be  widely  di¬ 
vergent.  The  committee  bill  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  important  step  forward  for 
reciprocal  trade.  The  substitute  bill 
would  mean  a  sharp  and  abrupt  reversal 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  that 
would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
trade  agreements  system  that  has  been 
built  up  over  the  24  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  far  worse  than  no  extension 
at  all. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
choice  the  House  will  make,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  understand  clearly  what 
each  bill  provides  and  what  results 
would  flow  from  the  enactment  of  each. 
We  must,  therefore,  level  on  this  con¬ 
troversy  to  our  maximum  abilities  in 
order  to  avoid  a  mistake  that  can  be 
most  serious  to  our  future  and  which 
can  occur  through  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

As  the  House  knows,  on  January  30  of 
this  year  I  introduced  H.  R.  10368  em¬ 
bodying  the  recommendations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  at  his  request.  The 
committee  held  6  weeks  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  in  February  and  March.  Upon 
completion  of  the  public  hearings,  the 
committee  held  executive  sessions  from 
April  23  to  May  21.  We  examined  crit¬ 
ically  the  existing  legislation  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  we  studied  carefully  all  the 
amendments  that  had  been  recom¬ 
mended,  both  in  the  public  hearings  as 
well  as  in  executive  session.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say,  and  I  trust  that  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  bear  me  out,  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  committee  gave  to 
the  legislation  this  year  was  more  ex¬ 
haustive  and  intensive  than  the-consid- 
eration  that  it  has  ever  given  this  legis¬ 
lation  since  1934. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  11  amendments  to  the  bill 
as  introduced  and  I  introduced  a  clean 
bill,  H.  R.  12591.  On  May  21  the  com¬ 
mittee  ordered  this  bill  reported  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  7. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  committee 
bill  has  the  complete  approval  of  the 
administration.  We  have  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  work.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  that  re¬ 
lating  to  congressional  review  of  escape 
clause  cases,  was  worked  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  committee  exercised  such  care  in 
its  study  for  several  reasons.  We  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
legislation  we  were  to  report  would  have 
an  important  bearing  on  our  domestic 
economy  and  on  the  many  segments  of 
our  economy  that  are  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  involved,  both  beneficially  as  well 
as  in  some  instances  adversely,  by  for¬ 
eign  trade.  We  were  also  keenly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  whatever  action  this 
Congress  took  this  year  with  respect  to 
reciprocal  trade  would  have  very  pro¬ 
found  effects  on  the  world  at  large,  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  exe¬ 
cute  successfully  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  free  world. 
The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  has  become  the  symbol  of  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Congress  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  influence  on  the  future  course 
of  United  States  foreign  relations.  We 
were  therefore  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
whatever  decisions  or  recommendations 
our  committee  made.  We  approached 
the  subject  with  an  open  mind.  Indeed, 
many  of  us  have  had  serious  questions 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  program 
has  been  administered  in  recent  years. 
We  sought,  therefore,  to  accomplish  two 
purposes.  First,  to  have  a  meaningful 
and  effective  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  that  would 
serve  well  our  country’s  needs,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  so  perfect  the  administration 
of  the  program  as  to  make  it  effective, 
but  to  do  so  within  the  framework  of, 
and  consistent  with,  the  principles  of 
the  program  itself. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  continuation — 
an  effective  continuation — of  the  trade 
agreements  program  is  widely  supported 
by  the  public  at  large.  In  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  committee  received  in 
public  hearings  there  were  substantially 
more  people,  representative  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  and  virtually  all 
walks  of  life,  who  supported  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  with  adequate  authority 
than  those  who  were  opposed  to  such  a 
program.  In  some  respects  this  was 
very  curious,  for  when  the  committee 
hearings  began  in  February  the  pre¬ 
vailing  appraisal  was  that  there  was  in¬ 


creased  opposition  to  reciprocal  trade. 
Yet,  for  the  first  time  within  my  mem¬ 
ory,  the  proponents  of  the  program  out¬ 
numbered  the  opponents  in  the  public 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is 
the  case.  First,  our  own  economy  has 
in  increasing  degree  become  dependent 
on  high  and  expanding  levels  of  world 
trade.  Our  extraordinary  productivity 
is  reflected  in  the  phenomenal  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  capacity  to  produce  goods 
and  services.  Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  we  are  a  surplus  economy  that  re¬ 
quires  world  markets,  and  growing- 
world  markets. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  have 
.contended  that  because  of  the  economic 
recession  that  we  are  presently  experi¬ 
encing  that  this  would  be  a  bad  time 
to  take  any  action  that  would  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  that 
rather  than  to  act  to  expand  world  trade 
it  would  be  far  better  to  restrict  im¬ 
ports  and  hence,  of  course,  to  restrict 
exports.  I  have  studied  the  matter  care¬ 
fully  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  balanced  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  clearly  adds  to  our  total  level  of 
domestic  production  and  employment. 
We  would  be  poor  students  of  history  if 
we  did  not  recall  that  in  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression  in  1930  the  United 
States  enacted  the  most  protective  tariff 
ever  in  our  history.  The  results  of  that 
action  were  to  aggravate  the  economic 
depression  that  we  were  experiencing. 
This  would  be  the  consequence  of  any 
similar  action  today.  Enactment  of  the 
substitute  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  could  be  compared 
accurately  in  the  circumstances  of  today 
with  enactment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  in  1930.  We  realize  that  in  the  re¬ 
cession  of  1953-54  and  in  thq  earlier 
recession  of  1949,  the  maintenance  of 
our  exports,  and  indeed  their  increase, 
were  important  factors  in  maintaining 
and  stimulating  domestic  production  and 
employment  that  was  so  sorely  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  recession  we  are 
experiencing  today,  its  impact  has  been 
peculiarly  severe  in  the  capital  goods  and 
consumers  durables  industries.  These 
are  the  industries  typically  that  rely  on 
the  export  markets  to  absorb  an  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  their  production.  To 
take  a  retrogressive  step  today  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  foreign  trade  policy  could 
have  only  adverse  effects  on  our  domestic 
economy.  Thus,  for  reasons  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  demand  at  home  and  for  reasons  of 
maintaining  the  progress  in  expanding- 
world  trade  to  which  our  domestic  growth 
is  to  so  important  a  degree  geared,  we 
must  have  an  effective  continuation  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  demands  extension  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  consistent  with  the  traditions 
of  that  program.  We  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  our  position  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  is  such  that  whatever  acts  we  take 
will  have  magnified  effects  on  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  many  of  the  free-world  nations. 
If  we  note  that  the  United  States  with 
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only  6  percent  of  the  world’s  population 
and  7  percent  of  its  land  area,  nonethe¬ 
less  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  production,  we  will  perceive  the 
dimensions  of  that  to  which  I  am  refer¬ 
ring.  Although  we  are  relatively  self- 
sufficient  in  a  purely  economic  sense,  we 
are  clearly  not  self-sufficient  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  sense.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  these  alliances  and  these  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  world  that  are  so  es¬ 
sential  to  our  own  security,  particularly 
in  this  new  age  of  thermonuclear  war¬ 
fare,  we  must  give  careful  regard  to  the 
implications  of  our  actions  for  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  free  world. 
Trade,  for  many  countries,  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  their  economic  system.  For 
them  the  expansion  of  trade  is  essential, 
and  their  trade  with  the  United  States 
in  particular,  is  of  critical  importance. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  dollar  short¬ 
age,  but  whether  you  call  it  a.  dollar 
shortage  or  not,  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  in  1957,  the  United  States  exported 
$19.5  billion  worth  of  commercial,  non¬ 
military  goods,  whereas  we  imported 
only  $13  billion  worth  of  goods.  Thus 
we  were  still  shipping  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  over  $6  billion  more  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  we  were  importing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  margin  of 
financial  strength  of  a  great  many  of  the 
major  trading  countries  of  the  world  is 
so  slim  that  any  retrogressive  step  by  us 
would  certainly  prejudice  our  exports  to 
them,  and  would  thus  reduce  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  economic  growth  in  their  own 
countries  because  of  their  inability  to  fi¬ 
nance  purchases  from  us  through  sales 
to  us. 

•Two  factors  in  particular  have  come  to 
the  fore  in  the  last  year  or  two  which 
have  special  significance  for  us. 

The  first  is  the  Communist  bloc  of¬ 
fensive  against  the  free  world  in  the  field 
of  trade  and  aid.  This  economic  of¬ 
fensive  is  no  myth.  It  is  not  the  figment 
of  someone’s  imagination.  It  is  a  harsh 
reality.  At  the  end  of  last  month,  12 
Soviet  bloc  countries  met  together  in  a 
conference  at  Moscow,  and  they  agreed 
to  integrate  their  economices  and  pur¬ 
sue  joint  economic  policies.  And  for 
what  purpose?  Principally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concerting  their  efforts  in  making 
an  economic  drive,  a  trade-aid  offensive 
against  the  free  world.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  Premier  Krushchev  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  encouraging,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  encourage,  the  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  These  blandishments  seem  in¬ 
nocent  and  attractive  on  the  surface,  but 
they  are  as  innocent  as  the  invitation  of 
the  spider  to  the  fly.  It  is  clear  that  un¬ 
less  the  free  world  can  trade  among  itself 
and  unless  such  trade  offers  the  prospect 
for  growth  and  expansion  in  keeping 
with  the  expansion  of  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  free  world  economies,  then 
the  Soviet  bloc  will  come  in  and  take  up 
the  slack.  Nothing  dramatic  will  hap¬ 
pen,  but  we  will  see  a  progressive  deteri¬ 
oration  in  the  fabric  of  the  free  world 
economy,  and  as  this  deterioration  takes 
place,  you  can  be  sure  the  Communists 
will  exploit  it  to  the  hilt.  “What  can 
we  do  to  counter  the  Soviet  offensive?” 
We  ask  ourselves.  Surely  the  weapons 


we  have  are  limited  in  this  field.  We  do 
not  engage  in  state  trading.  We  prac¬ 
tice  and  encourage  the  practice  of  free 
enterprise.  The  established  and  ac¬ 
cepted  instrument  of  our  policy  in  this 
field  is  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  It  may  not  be  sufficient  by 
itself,  but  surely  not  to  use  it  to  best 
advantage  would  be  simple  abandon¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  important  weapons. 
The  substitute  bill  would  result  in  a 
wanton  abandonment  of  this  cold-war 
weapon.  * 

As  we  surveyed  the  situation,  we  found 
that  one  of  the  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
indeed  the  most  important  to  us  in  terms 
of  our  structure  of  alliances  and  in  tprms 
of  our  historical  attachments,  is  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Europe  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  trade.  American  trade  with 
Western  Europe  has  been  expanding 
faster  than  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world  and  accounts  for  about  a  quarter 
of  our  total  exports.  The  economy  of 
Western  Europe,  with  the  help  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
recovery  from  the  destruction  of  World 
War  II.  Our  tariff  policy  is  of  special 
,  significance  to  Western  Europe  and,  in 
turn,  the  tariff  policies  and  trade  policies 
of  Western  Europe  are  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  us. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  into 
consideration  the  situation  of  these 
Western  European  countries  in  consider¬ 
ing  our  tariff  policy.  It  is  in  this  area 
of  trade  that  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  extension  offers  especially 
important  prospects  that  will  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  to  Europe  as  to  our¬ 
selves.  Here  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
development  and  establishment  of  a 
common  market  among  six  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  namely,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Luxembourg.  And,  in  addition,  the  pros¬ 
pective  development  of  a  free  trade  area, 
including  such  countries  as  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Austria.  The  development 
of  this  common  market,  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  development  of  the  free  trade 
area  is  important  for  a  great  many  rea¬ 
sons  to  the  United  States.  For  one,  it 
represents  a  culmination  of  the  efforts 
begun  under  the  Marshall  plan  a  decade 
ago  to  develop  a  mass  market  and  inte¬ 
grated  economy  in  Western  Europe.  On 
January  1  of  this  year  this  common 
market  treaty  came  into  effect.  Over  a 
period  of  12  to  15  years,  by  progressive 
elimination  of  all  restrictions  on  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  six  countries, 
there  will  come  into  being  a  common 
market  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
among  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  These 
six  countries  will  work  out  a  common 
tariff  on  goods  coming  in  from  the  out¬ 
side  world — there  will  thus  be  free  trade 
within  the  common  market,  and  a  single 
tariff  on  the  outside.  For  many  reasons, 
both  economic  and  political,  it  is  very 
much  to  our  interests  to  see  to  it  that 
this  common  market  has  a  liberal  orien¬ 
tation  toward  trade  from  the  United 
States.  For  one,  we  export  $3  billion 
worth  of  goods  to  the  six  countries  alone, 
and  if  the  free  trade  area  were  taken 
into  consideration,  our  total  exports  to 
these  countries  would  amount  to  almost 


$5  billion,  that  is  almost  a  quarter  of  our 
total  export  trade.  Producers  within 
this  free  trade  area  would  have  a  pro¬ 
nounced  advantage  because  they  will 
have  no  tariffs  to  face  on  their  trade 
within  the  common  market.  Producers 
on  the  outside  will  have  to  jump  the 
hurdle  of  the  common  tariff,  which  is 
the  average  of  the  existing  tariffs,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  enter  into  the  market. 
From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
given  the  fact  that  Western  Europe  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  our  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  market  for  our  exports,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  w.e  be  able  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market  so 
as  to  effect  a  reduction  in  this  average 
tariff  that  will  be  established.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  also,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  European  countries  should 
not  become  a  high  tariff  protectionist 
bloc  within  the  free  world.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  then  the  division  of  NATO 
would  soon  follow,  and  the  very  core  and 
keystone  of  our  system  of  alliances  would 
be  threatened. 

Thus  at  the  very  basis  of  our  thinking 
about  the  present  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  so  extending  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  trade  agreements  can  be  made 
with  the  common  market  in  Europe, 
and  with  the  free  trade  area  countries, 
agreements  that  will  be  effective  in  as¬ 
suring  to  our  exporters  an  increasing 
share  of  expanding  world  markets  and 
in  maintaining  the  close  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
these  vital  countries.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  '5-year  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  the  authority 
to  the  President  that  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  common-market  countries. 

When  I  first  began  to  study  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  had  reservations  with  respect  to 
the  5-year  term  of  the  extension.  I 
recognized  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  program  has  it  been  extended  for 
a  period  of  more  than  3  years.  Yet  it 
became  clear  that  to  extend  it  only  to 
3  years  would  not  permit  the  President 
to  do  the  essential  job  that  has  to  be 
done  with  this  authority.  The  time¬ 
table  of  the  common  market  was  such 
that  a  3 -year  extension  would  render 
uncertain  the  future  authority  of  the 
President  just  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
in  which  he  would  be  negotiating  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market. 
A  4-year  extension  would  be  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  necessary  to  complete  such 
a  negotiation.  A  5-yqar  period  permits 
just  that  margin  of  safety  which  makes 
it  possible  under  the  present  timetable, 
and  allowing  for  some  slack  in  that  time¬ 
table,  to  consummate  an  effective  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market. 
In  order  to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  a 
5 -year  extension  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  give  thq 
President  sufficient  authority  so  that  a 
trade  agreement  can  be  negotiated  and 
placed  in  effect.  Under  the  committee 
bill  there  are  three  alternatives  which 
the  president  may  use.  All  of  these 
alternatives  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  the  peril  point  procedure  which  the 
committee  itself  amended.  That  is,  the 
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existing  safeguards  will  remain  and  will 
be  strengthened  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  authority  to  reduce  tariffs,  as  I 
have  indicated,  will  involve  the  use  of 
one  of  three  permitted  alternatives. 
First  a  reduction  by  25  percent;  second, 
a  reduction  by  2  percentage  points;  and 
finally,  the  third  alternative,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  authority  contained 
in  the  1955  extension  act,  namely  the 
authority  to  reduce  to  a  rate  of  50  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  any  rate  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem.  Any  reductions 
brought  into  effect  und$r  any  of  these 
alternatives  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
effect  in  stages,  that  is,  the  committee 
recommends  continuation  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  1955  extension  which  re¬ 
quires  the  gradual  staging  of  any  reduc¬ 
tions  brought  into  effect  under  a  trade 
agreement  made  by  this  authority.  The 
three  alternatives  are  designed  to  limit 
the  President’s  authority  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  adequate  author¬ 
ity.  The  three  alternatives  make  it 
possible  to  confine  the  reduction  au¬ 
thority  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  each 
alternative  to  different  ranges  of  the 
United  States  tariff.  Thus,  for  tariffs 
in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  the 
third  alternative  would  apply.  For 
tariffs  between  the  rate  of  8  percent  ad 
valorem  and  50  percent  ad  valorem,  the 
first  alternative — that  is,  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  25  percent — would  apply. 
And  for  rates  of  duty  less  than  8  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive — that  is,  reduction  by  2  percentage 
points — would  apply.  It  was  felt  that 
such  a  breakdown  into  alternatives 
would  be  more  sensible  than  giving  a 
blanket  authority  of  a  larger  amount 
that  could  be  used  with  respect  to  any 
tariff  rates  at  all. 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill.  These  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  make  for  a  realistic  and 
effective  continuation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  consistent  with 
basic  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
program.  They  constitute  a  minimum 
required  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and 
the  needs  of  this  hour. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  for  no  ac¬ 
tual  extension  of  the  program  and  cer¬ 
tainly  for  no  additional  authority  that 
can  be  used.  It  ostensibly  involves  a 
2 -year  extension.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
that.  The  2-year  extension  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cynical  tactic  designed  to 
give  the  outward  appearance  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  program  whereas,  in  actual  fact, 
the  program  would  be  converted  into  a 
vehicle  for  extreme  protectionism. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  my 
remarks,  the  committee  was  very  much 
concerned,  and  gave  close  attention  to 
perfecting  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  so  modifying  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  that  better  assurance 
would  be  given  that  the  safeguarding 
provisions  would  be  effective  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  was  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  should  be  imple¬ 
mented.  We  sought  to  make  such  per¬ 
fecting  amendments  in  a  manner  which 
was  consistent  with  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  We  were  determined 
not  to  pervert  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  from  one  that 
sought  the  expansion  of  trade  to  one 


that  would  inevitably  result  in  the  con¬ 
traction  of  trade.  The  amendments 
that  the  committee  bill  offers  to  existing 
legislation  I  think  are  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance,  and  will  be  of  very  substantial 
benefit  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  one  that  has  been  most  promi¬ 
nently  discussed  is  the  amendment  to 
the  escape  clause  procedure  whereby,  if 
the  President  rejects  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommendation, 
the  Congress  can,  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
voting  in  each  House  and  within  a  60- 
day  period,  put  into  effect  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendations.  The 
committee  bill  provides  that  such  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  will  enjoy  a  highly 
privileged  status  so  that  consideration 
by  the  House  can  be  brought  to  bear 
without  delay.  This  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  was  worked  out  with 
great  care.  It  recognizes  the  essential¬ 
ity  of  providing  for  Presidential  review 
of  Tariff  Commission  findings  with  re¬ 
spect  to  injury  under  the  escape  clause. 
It  provides  an  effective  way  in  which  the 
Congress  can  give  post-audit  to  any  de¬ 
cisions  under  the  escape  clause  and  take 
action  with  respect  to  such  decisions  if 
the  Congress  agrees  that  such  action  is 
necessary,  even  though  the  President 
has  decided  to  the  contrary. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  important 
legal  and  constitutional  issues  involved 
in  such  a  procedure.  In  order  to  remove 
questions  of  doubt  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  this  procedure  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  be  acted  on  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  House. 

The  advantages  that  this  provision 
would  have  are  real  and  tangible.  _  It 
would  provide  a  regular  procedure  as 
part  of  the  escape  clause  whereby  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  each 
House  of  the  Congress  could  review  every 
action  taken  under  the  escape  clause  in 
which  the  President  has  rejected  a  Tariff 
Commission  finding. 

This  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
has  been  compared  with  a  provision  of 
the  substitute  bill  relating  to  the  escape 
clause.  They  are  entirely  different.  The 
provision  of  the  substitute  bill  would 
make  escape-clause  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  final  and  binding — the 
President  would  not  be  able  to  review 
these  findings  in  the  light  of  the  total 
national  interest. 

The  elimination  of  the  President  from 
the  program  and  the  enshrining  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  is  the  hallmark  of  the  substitute 
bill;  it  characterizes  every  provision  of 
the  bill.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  would  become  the  messenger  boy 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  the  substitute.  Its 
proponents  say  that  they  want  to  return 
the  power  over  tariffs  to  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people.  But  who 
elected  the  Tariff  Commission?  And  is 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
an  elected  official  of  all  the  people?  Can 
we  not  let  him  share  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Congress  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  escape-clause  cases?  If 


we  cannot,  we  had  better  take  a  second 
look  at  the  responsibilities  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  now  has  in  other  areas  were  liter¬ 
ally  the  life  and  death  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  involved. 

The  committee  bill  contains  several 
other  improvements  in  the  escape  clause. 
First,  the  committee  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  authority  to  raise  rates 
of  duties  under  the  law.  Under  existing 
law,  the  limit  to  which  duties  can  be 
raised  is  50  percent  above  the  rate  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1945.  The  commit¬ 
tee  bill  provides  that  the  limit  would  be 
50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1934.  We  gave  serious  attention 
to  this  provision.  There  were  many  who 
felt  that  it  was  entirely  inappropriate  to 
provide  authority  to  raise  rates  of  duty 
to  50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  that  is, 
50  percent  above  the  rates  in  existence 
before  the  trade  agreements  program 
first  began  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
United  States  tariff.  But  we  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  it  is  possible  to  impose  import 
quotas  if  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  pos¬ 
sible  was  not  adequate  under  the  escape 
clause.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  im¬ 
port  quotas  we,  therefore,  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  on  balance  to  provide  this 
additional  authority. 

The  consideration  of  avoiding  import 
quotas  also  was  of  importance  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  provision  'in  the  committee  bill 
permitting  transfer  of  articles  from  the 
free  list  to  the  dutiable  list  with  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
as  the  highest  rate  that  could  be  applied 
under  this  procedure.  Here  again  with 
respect  to  items  that  are  on  the  free  list 
and  have  been  bound  on  the  free  list  in 
a  trade  agreement,  if  an  escape  clause 
action  were  taken  with  respect  to  such 
an  item  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
applied  has  been  the  imposition  of  an 
import  quota.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  as  expressed  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report  that  the  use  of  import 
quotas  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  that  they  were  a  most  severe  and 
restrictive  limitation  on  import  trade, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  use  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  In  an  effort, 
therefore,  to  prevent  and  minimize  the 
use  of  import  quotas  under  the  trade 
agreements  legislation,  this  additional 
authority  is  given  to  impose  rates  of 
duty  on  duty-free  items  under  the  escape 
clause. 

The  committee  bill  contains  other 
amendments  to  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  an  effort  to  expedite  and 
make  more  certain  the  administration 
of  the  escape  clause  provision;  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  instructed  to  complete  its 
investigations  in  6  months  rather  than 
in  9  months.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  shortening  of  the  period  of  time 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  on  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pensate,  in  those  instances  where  it  is 
applicable,  for  the  reduction  in  time, 
the  Commission  is  given  subpena  powers 
similar  to  those  which  it  has  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  use'  in  escape- 
clause  investigations  and  other  respon- 
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sibilities  conferred  on  the  Commission. 
This  should  permit  acquiring  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
escape-clause  investigations  without  de¬ 
lay  and  thus  to  expedite  such  investi¬ 
gations. 

Finally,  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not 
only  representatives  of  producing  enter¬ 
prises  who  have  an  interest  in  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  mechanism,  the  committee 
has  made  explicit  that  organizations  or 
groups  of  employees  can  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  an  escape-clause  investiga¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  in 
the  escape  clause  procedure  that  I  have 
just  described,  the  committee  bill  also 
provides  for  modification  of  the  peril- 
point  procedure.  First,  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  must 
complete  its  peri  1-point  investigations  is 
increased  from  120  days  to  6  months. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
responsibilities  under  the  peril  point 
should  be  executed  as  carefully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  addition  of  2  months  would 
permit  more  careful  peril-point  investi¬ 
gations  and  therefore  better  advice  to 
the  President  under  the  peril-point  pro¬ 
vision.  This  is  particularly  important 
with  respect  to  the  prospective  negoti¬ 
ation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
common  market.  Given  the  timetable 
for  such  a  negotiation  this  additional 
2  months  should  not  hinder  that  nego¬ 
tiation  while  it  would  assist  in  preparing 
for  it. 

Another  amendment  to  the  peril-point 
procedure  provides  that  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds — with  respect  to  an  item  listed  for 
possible  trade  agreement  negotiation 
and  on  which  there  has  previously  been 
a  concession  made — that  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  is  not  adequate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury,  it  shall  im¬ 
mediately  institute  an  investigation  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause  without  the  delay 
that  would  presently  be  involved.  This 
provision  makes  clear  that  it  is  the 
escape  clause  that  is  the  principal  vehicle 
for  modifying  existing  concessions  and 
for  bringing  into  effect  higher  rates  of 
duties  where  those  are  indicated  after 
careful  study  has  shown  the  threat  or 
existence  of  serious  injury  due  to  im¬ 
ports.  It  would  also  remove  the  onerous 
responsibility  of  having  to  employ  a 
trade  agreement  negotiation,  which  is 
designed  to  effect  reductions  in  duties,  as 
a  means  of  bringing  into  effect  higher 
rates  of  duties. 

The  Committee  looked  very  carefully 
into  the  national  security  provisions  of 
existing  law.  We  heard  a  good  deal  of 
testimony  during  the  course  of  the  public 
hearings  on  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  1955  Extension  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  national  security  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Committee  had  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether,  given  the  broad 
delegation  of  authority  involved  in  that 
section,  the  standards  and  criteria  laid 
down  were  adequate  to  guide  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  authority.  More¬ 
over,  we  were  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  procedures  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  authority.  In  order 
to  remedy  these  very  apparent  imper- 
ections  and  to  make  clear  the  purpose 


and  the  manner  of  implementation  of 
the  national  security  amendment  the 
Committee  bill  has  rewritten  completely 
the  national  security  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  law.  The  Committee  bill  sets  down, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  clear  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  the  considerations  are 
that  should  be  taken  account  of  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  and  the  President  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  section.  It  defines  what 
considerations  are  relevant  to  making  a 
determination  as  to  the  impairment  of 
national  security  as  a  result  of  imports. 
It  gives  explicit  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  the  quantity  of  imports 
that  may  have  consequences  for  the 
national  security,  but  also  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  coming 
in:  their  use,  their  availability,  their 
character.  We  indicated  what  matters 
must  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  arriving 
at  a  determination:  The  availability  of 
needed  production,  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  goods  and  services  and 
the  requirements  of  growth  of  such 
productive  capacity. 

This  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
also  eliminates  the  present  requirement 
of  law  for  multiple  investigations.  Now 
only  one  investigation,  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  in 
consultation  with  the  other  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies,  will  be  required.  Pro¬ 
cedures  have  also  been  set  down  for  ini¬ 
tiating  investigations,  and  the  Director 
of  ODM  is  called  on  to  publish  regula¬ 
tions  to  guide  in  the  administration  of 
this  section.  A  report  on  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  each  case  under  this  section  is 
required,  and,  furthermore,  a  general  re¬ 
port  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  on- the  overall  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  section  is  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  February  *1 
of  next  year. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  are  the  following:  The 
President  is  required  to  include  in  his 
annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  which  report 
was  first  called  for  in  the  1955  Exten¬ 
sion  Act,  a  discxxssion  and  analysis  of  the 
progress  made  in  removing  restrictions 
against  United  States  exports,  includ¬ 
ing  any  discriminatory  restrictions,  what 
restrictions  remain  and  what  additional 
actions  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  restrictions. 

,  We  have  further  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  during  the  course 
of  negotiating  a  trade  agreement  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislation,  the 
President  shall  seek  the  information  and 
advice  of  representatives  of  American 
industry,  agriculture  and  labor.  This  is 
to  assure  that  the  segments  of  the 
United  States  economy  that  are  affected 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  such  trade  agreements  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  policy  that  is  to  guide  the 
President  in  the  use  of  this  atuhority. 

And  finally  the  committee  bill  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that  has  been  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  last  several  extension  acts,  in¬ 
dicating  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  construed  as  either  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  the  executive 
agreement  known  as  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  re¬ 
flects  careful  and  judicious  study  of  the 
problems  and  the  needs  confronting  the 
United  States  in  its  foreign-trade  policy. 
This  is  a  constructive  bill  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  much  that  is  good  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  substantially 
and  in  important  degree  improved  the 
existing  safeguards.  This  is  a  bill 
which  should  commend  itself  to  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  any 
sympathy  for  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  a  profound  responsibility. 
No  one  of  us  can  deny  that.  We  want 
to  assure  continued  growth  in  our 
domestic  economy.  We  want  to  help 
develop  a  working  economy  in  the 
world  that  will  facilitate  economic 
growth  and  rising  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  objectives.  The 
bridge  that  joins  them  is  trade;  and 
expanding  trade  helps  to  advance  both 
of  theses  desired  objectives  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Expanding  trade  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  yet  it  is  of  vital 
importance.  From  the  nature  of  things 
we  have  to  work  hard  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  The  committee  bill 
will  help  us  to  do  that  in  an  effective 
and  realistic  way.  It  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems.  Nor  even  will  it  solve  all 
the  probems  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
that  confront  the  United  States.  No 
formulation  of  the  trade-agreements 
legislation  could  promise  that.  But  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  committee  bill 
will  be  a  constructive  and  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  helping  to  solve 
these  problems. 

Th^  substitute  bill  would  destroy  the 
Trade-agreements  program.  It  is  a  re¬ 
jection  of  responsibility.  It  is  proposed 
to  help  the  few,  but  if  it  does,  it  would 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  at  the 
expense  of  our  economic  wellbeing;  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  prestige  and 
security  in  this  troubled  world. 

The  committee  bill  reflects  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  way  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  this  vital  area  of  national  pol¬ 
icy.  I  urge  its  acceptance  by  the  House. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty  mem¬ 
bers  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


[Boll  No.  89] 


Allen,  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Gubser 

Anfuso 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Gwinn 

Auchlncloss 

Derounian 

Hale 

Avery 

Dies 

Hays,  Ohio 

Barden 

Diggs 

Healey 

Barrett 

Dollinger 

Jackson 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Edmondson 

James 

Beamer 

Fallon 

Jenkins 

Becker 

Farbstein 

Kearney 

Breeding 

Fino 

Keating 

Buckley 

Fulton 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Byrd 

Garmatz 

Kllburn 

Celler 

Gary 

Kluczynski 

Christopher 

Gordon 

Landrum 

Coffin 

Granahan 

Lennon 

Coudert 

Gregory 

Leslnskl 

Cretella 

Griffiths 

Loser 

1958 
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McCarthy 

Osmers 

Sheehan 

McGovern 

Patterson 

Shelley 

McIntosh 

Philbln 

Shuford 

Macdonald 

Powell 

Slemlnski 

Mailliard 

Preston 

Smith,  Miss. 

Marshall 

Radwan 

Steed 

Martin 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Taylor 

May 

Riley 

Teller 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rivera 

Wharton 

Miller,  Md. 

.Robeson,  Va. 

Willis 

Morano 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Withrow 

Morris 

Rodino 

Zelenko 

Multer 

Sadlak 

Nix 

Seely-Brown 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  326  Members  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,,  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  today  has  a  very  interesting  back¬ 
ground  that  has  never  appeared  in  the 
organized  propaganda  in  support  of  it. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  ever  had  such  widespread  and  pow¬ 
erful  propaganda  in  its  support  as  did 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  en¬ 
acted  in  1934  by  the  74th  Congress  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  It  was  a  complete  abdica¬ 
tion  by  the  74th  Congress  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  under  article 
I  of  section  8.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
propagandists  for  the  Trade  Agreement 
that  it  would  increase  our  exports  and 
that  it  would  bring  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations.  Churches  and  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  Nation  joined 
in  the  drive  in  support  of  the  trade- 
agreement  proposal.  I  opposed  the 
trade  agreement  in  1934  as  I  have  every 
proposal  for  its  extension  including  this 
one.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  it  did 
not  increase  our  legitimate  exports.  But 
a  foreign  situation  developed  that  gave 
an  opportunity  to  increase  exports. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  needed  our  ma¬ 
terial.  This  opportunity  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports  by  sending  war  material  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  would  fulfill  the  promise 
of  increased  exports  under  the  trade 
agreement.  The  exports  to  Italy  of  war 
material,  including  planes  and  the  fuel 
to  run  them,  expanded  exports  much  to 
the  joy  and  justification  of  those  who 
had  promised  increased  exports  under 
the  trade  agreement.  Mussolini  need¬ 
ed  these  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  fight  the  Ethiopians.  On  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Sunday  morning  at  churchtime,  in 
a  small  Ethopian  village,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  were  on  the  street. 
Mussolini’s  son,  driving  an  American 
export  plane  swept  low  over  these  church 
people  and  slaughtered  them  wholesale. 
Those  who  followed  this  holocaust  saw  a 
mother  with  her  head  blown  off.  A 
hungry  baby  was  nursing  at  her  breast. 
Mussolini’s  son  reported  to  his  father, 
“I  made  the  village  blossom  like  a  rose.” 
It  was  American  exports  that  ravaged 
this  village  and  made  it  blossom  like  a 
rose. 


This  increase  in  war  exports  opened 
new  vistas  to  the  proponents  of  the  trade 
agreement.  Japan  needed  war  material 
to  fight  China,  then  a  friendly  nation  of 
ours.  The  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act 
failing  to  produce  the  promised  exports, 
war  between  Japan  and  China  opened 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  exports  of 
war  material  on  a  large  scale  to  Japan. 
I  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  9,  1942,  at  page  A2869,  the 
death-dealing  exports  as  follows: 

Japan,  launched  her  murderous  assault 
against  China  on  July  7,  1937.  During  the 
period  from  1937  through  1940  we  exported 
to  Japan  8  million  tons  of  scrap  iron,  steel, 
and  scrap  steel,  and  also  thousands  of  tons 
of  other  essential  war  materials.  The  very 
year,  1937,  that  Japan  opened  war  on  China 
our  exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  amounted 
to  2,081,037  tons,  or  enough  to  build  20 
battleships  of  45,000  tons  each,  200  sub¬ 
marines  of  2,400  tons  each,  10  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  of  30,000  tons  each,  and  26  cruisers  at 
15,000  tons  each.  'The  next  year,  1938,  our 
scrap  and  steel  exports  to  Japan  were  1,463,- 
000  tons;  1939,  2,179,000  tons;  and  1940, 
1,248,000  tons. 

At  that  point  the  United  States  for¬ 
eign  trade  statistics,  normally  published 
every  month  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  became  a  military  secret.  No 
figures  are  available  as  to  our  metals 
exports  to  Japan  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1941. 

While  this  appeasement  program  to¬ 
ward  Japan  exhausted  our  supply  of 
material  with  which  to  make  steel  for 
our  own  defense,  it  armed  her  to  strike 
has  dastardly  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
More  than  this,  the  appeasement 
policy  did  not  stop  with  furnishing  Ja¬ 
pan  the  material  to  build  her  navy,  her 
air  force,  and  her  tanks.  There  was  also 
exported  to  Japan  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1937,  aircraft  and 
parts  valued  at  $2,483,946;  and  the  next 
year,  1938,  $11,062,777;  in  1939,  a  total 
of  $3,306,000  in  these  items;  and  in  1940, 
$933,000. 

During  these  same  years  we  also  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan  petroleum  valued  at 
$219,856,062,  with  which  to  operate  her 
war  machine.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  vast  shipment  of  petroleum, 
555,456  barrels  of  it  was  aviation  gaso¬ 
line  in  1939,  and  776,499  barrels  in  1940. 
The  extent  to  which  the  appeasers  went 
in  armfhg  Japan  is  disclosed  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  figures  relating  to  the  shipment  of 
cotton,  aviation  gasoline,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  steel  ingots,  blooms,  tinplate  and 
tin  scrap,  refined  and  scrap  copper, 
motor  trucks,  aircraft  parts,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  machine  tools. 

Our  copper  exports  to  Nippon  showed 
a  total  of  717,277,918  pounds  for  the  5 
yeas  1936-41,  on  a  refined  basis,  begin¬ 
ning  at  about  5  million  pounds  for 
1936  and  swelling  to  249  million  pounds 
in  1939  and  233  million  pounds  in  1940. 

Does  any  responsible  person  believe 
that  without  this  vast  quantity  of  war 
material,  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  Japan,  she  could  have  held  out  against 
China  for  5  years?  What  would  have 
been  the  history  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mid¬ 
way,  Bataan,  Corregidor,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  if,  instead  of  arming  Japan, 
the  same  materials  had  been  used  by  our 
Government  to  build  up  our  own  de¬ 
fenses?. 


This  stupid  program  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports  stripped  the  United  States  of  the 
necessary  metal  to  build  up  our  own  na¬ 
tional  defense.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  called  in  secret  session  to 
remove  tariffs  on  metal  scrap,  old  sugar 
mills,  and  steel  rails  from  abandoned 
railroads  in  Central  and  South  America 
to  build  up  for  our  own  national  defense. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listed 
the  exports  to  Japan,  let  us  see  what  they 
achieved.  Our  exports  to  Japan  having 
been  converted  into  planes  and  ships, 
here  is  the  price  paid  in  lives,  blood, 
plunder,  misery,  broken  hearts,  and  ma¬ 
terial  loss.  Over  100  Jap  planes  and  a 
number  of  midget  submarines  attacked 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet — 86  ships — - 
at  Pearl  Harbor  at  Hawaii,  December  7, 
1941 — 7:55  a.  m.,  Hawaiian  time;  1:25 
p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time.  Totally 
lost:  battleship  Arizona;  severely  dam¬ 
aged:  battleships  Oklahoma,  Nevada, 
California,  West  Virginia;  3  destroyers;  1 
target  ship;  1  minelayer.  Damaged  and 
repaired:  battleships  Pennsylvania, 

Maryland,  Tennessee;  cruisers  Helena, 
Honlulu,  Raleigh;  1  seaplane  tender;  1 
repair  vessel;  1  drydock.  Airplanes  lost: 
Navy,  86;  Army,  97.  Japs  lost  28  planes 
to  Navy,  20  to  the  Army,  and  3  subma¬ 
rines  of  45  tons  each.  Casualties:  Navy, 
2,117  officers  and  men  killed,  960  missing, 
876  wounded;  Army,  226  officers  and  men 
killed,  396  wounded. 

Thus  our  exports  of  war  material  cost 
the  lives  of  2,343  American  boys,  and  960 
boys  missing,  867  boys  wounded.  There 
would  have  been  no  Pearl  Harbor  had  it 
not  been  for  our  exports  under  the  trade 
agreement. 

That  is  the  history  of  where  we  get 
the  appeal  from  the  humanitarians  of 
this  country  to  extend  this  iniquitous 
legislation. 

Mr^.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Up 
in  the  port  of  Boston  shipload  after 
shipload  of  scrap  went  to  Japan,  and 
that  scrap  iron  came  back  to  hurt  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  other  places  during 
the  war.  That  scrap  and  cotton — and 
much  cotton  was  shipped  to  Japan  as 
another  material  of  war — could  have 
been  used  in  developing  our  textile 
mills  and  other  mills  and  industries  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  our  war  industries  to  help  our 
soldiers. 

Mr.  REED.  I  protested  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  urgently  as  I  could  at  the 
time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes;  so  did  I.  I  constantly  warned  the 
Congress  and  the  country  of  the  danger 
of  attack  from  Japan.  I  pleaded  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
to  act  to  save  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  REED.  That  and  the  ghastly 
carnage  of  our  American  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a  result  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  delegation  of  powers  under  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  or  justified.  The 
trade-agreement  advocates  try  to  justify 
it  on  the  basis  of  increased  exports. 
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Much  is  broadcast  to  the  country 
about  our  present  huge  exports.  Just  so 
long  as  the  American  taxpayers  will  tol¬ 
erate  the  present  tax  burden  to  furnish 
purchasing  power  to  foreign  nations 
they  will,  of  course,  buy  our  exports. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  unless 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  danger  to 
our  economy  caused  by  excessive  im¬ 
ports  now  entering  our  market  more 
and  more  men  and  women  will  be  made 
jobless  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
very  time  men  and  women  are  losing 
their  jobs  because  Congress  abdicated 
its  constitutional  responsibility  in  1934. 
Each  time  Congress  extends  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  it  is  constitutional  abdi¬ 
cation.  There  are  certain  duties  which 
Congress  cannot  delegate.  The  duty  to 
legislate  is  one.  This  duty  it  cannot 
shift.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  The  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion  of  the  lawmaker 
Congress  cannot  delegate,  not  even  to 
the  President.  The  refusal  to  exercise 
that  judgment  and  discretion  is  abdica¬ 
tion  and  nothing  else.  This  power  is  so 
exclusively  the  power  of  Congress  itself 
it  is  incapable  of  transfer.  It  was  con¬ 
fided  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people  of  our  country,  in  the 
creation  of  the  American  Republic.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  scheme  of 
American  constitutional  government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  America 
insisted  on  a  government  of  laws — not 
of  men.  Not  even  the  greatest  of  their 
contemporaries — not  Washington  him¬ 
self — would  they  consent  to  clothe  with 
unchecked  personal  authority.  To  the 
everlasting  credit  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  greatest  and  most  venerated  of 
Americans  refused  every  proffer  of 
power  that  was  personal  and  arbitrary. 

•  The  men  who  follow  the  line  of  battle 
to  bury  our  dead  soldiers  tell  us  that  in 
the  dying  hour  the  soldiers  unclasped 
their  weapons  and  reached  for  their  in¬ 
ner  pockets  to  touch  some  faded  letter, 
some  keepsake  of  mother,  wife,  or 
sweetheart,  which  teaches  us  that  our 
boys  were  not  fighting  because  of  the 
abstract  rights  of  man;  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  because  of  the  love  of  God  and  home 
and  native  land.  Not  so  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  when  more  than  2,000  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  were  killed  and  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  to  have  their  shat¬ 
tered  remains  eaten  by  the  sharks. 
Then,  too,  960  boys  were  missing,  sunk 
without  a  trace;  760  wounded.  These 
men  had  no  opportunity  in  their  dying 
hour  to  touch  some  letter  or  keepsake 
of  loved  ones.  It  was  our  exports  that 
maimed  and  destroyed  our  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  ships  could  be  rebuilt  and 
sailed  again,  but  our  boys  were  wiped 
out  by  our  exports — gone — and  gone  for¬ 
ever. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  the  children 
of  Members  and  grandchildren  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  These,  like  millions 
of  children  in  our  schools,  will  soon  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  we  leg¬ 
islate  here,  and  I  think  of  these  coming 
citizens,  I  recall  the  words  of  John  Rus- 
kin:  “Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us 
think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not 
be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present 
use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let 


us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that 
a  time  is  to  come  when  men  will  say  as 
they  look  upon' the  labour  and  wrought 
substance  of  them,  ‘See.  This  our 
fathers  did  for  us.’  ” 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  what  our  future 
citizens  will  say  as  they  look  upon  our 
shattered  Constitution:  “This  is  what 
our  forebearers  did — not  for  us,  but  to 
us.” 

When  and  if  this  Congress  does  extend 
the  so-called  Trade  Agreement  Act  to  5 
years,  the  disaster  to  this  Republic  is 
too  shocking  to  contemplate. 

The  expansion  and  preservation  of  our 
domestic  market  are  essential  to  the 
very  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  only  basis  upon  which 
our  economic  system  can  survive  under 
a  representative  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  November  1918  and  was 
sworn  in  at  a  special  session  in  May  1919. 
Economic  conditions  at  that  time  posed 
problems  in  many  respects  that  exist 
throughout  the  United  States  today.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  A  low 
tariff  act — the  Underwood  Tariff  Act — 
was  on  the  books.  The  war  had  acted 
as  an  embargo  on  imports.  As  soon  as 
peace  was  declared  the  prow  of  every 
foreign  ship  was  turned  toward  our  ports 
laden  with  competitive  impoi’ts.  Our 
industries,  except  a  few  war  industries, 
were  closed;  Their  furnaces  banked — 
not  a  shread  of  smoke  from  the  smoke 
stack  of  our  industries.  Soup  kitchens 
were  organized  in  every  community  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  no  un¬ 
employment  compensation  to  relieve 
labor.  The  imports  flooded  the  Nation. 
Our  chemistry  industries  were  wiped  out. 
It  was  only  restored  when  the  German 
chemical  formulas  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  alien  property  custodian  and 
which  eventually  became  the  property 
of  our  chemical  industries  were  put  in 
operation.  I  recall  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I  the  Germans  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  means  of  paying  off  their  in¬ 
demnities,  to  sell  $20  million  of  dyes 
per  month  in  the  United  States.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  beautiful  south¬ 
land,  beware  of  failure  to  protect  your 
thriving  chemical  industry.  History  has 
a  way  of  repeating  itself. 

I  recall  that  following  World  War  I  the 
deluge  of  competing  imports  came  as  a 
surprise.  At  that  time  billions  of  our 
taxpayers  dollars  had  not  been  furnished 
to  rehabilitate  the  industries  abroad  as 
has  been  the  case  following  World  War 
II.  With  modem  machinery  and  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  differential  in  wages  here  and 
abroad,  the  necessity  for  the  protection 
of  our  domestic  market  is  far  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

WAGE  RATES 

The  average  earnings  per  regular 
worker  in  the  Japanese  chemical  indus¬ 
try  in  1953  was  26  cents.  Compared  with 
$1.83  for  workers  in  the  United  States 
chemical  industry. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  for  work¬ 
ers  in  the  chemical  and  allied  trade  in¬ 
dustries  in  Great  Britain  in  April  1954 
was  52  cents  compared  with  $1.88  for 
workers  in  the  United  States  chemical 
industry. 


The  average  hourly  earnings  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  in  the  chemical  industries 
in  West  Germany  in  May  1954  was  41  y2 
cents  compared  with  $1.90  for  workers 
in  the  United  States  chemical  industries. 

Some  typical  examples  of  1953  quotas 
will  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  quanta- 
tive  restrictions  which  many  foreign 
countries  place  against  our  exports. 

American  machine  tools  are  not  wel¬ 
comed  in  Europe.  No  European  country, 
except  Switzerland,  will  allow  imports 
of  machine  tools  if  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  can  supply  equivalent  machines. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  power 
tools  had  a  sizeable  prewar  market  in 
France.  Today  he  is  allowed  to  ship  no 
more  than  $3,000  worth  of  tools  each 
year  in  which  a  60  percent  tariff  is  paid— 
the  United  States  tariff  on  machine  tools 
is  15  percent. 

American  manufacturers  of  heavy 
electrical  power  equipment  find  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  ship  such  equipment 
to  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Western 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  government 
will  not  buy  it  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  private  industries  to  buy  it. 

Great  Britain  allows  only  token  im¬ 
ports  of  certain  American  consumer 
products  which  were  imported  without 
restrictions  before  World  War  II.  For 
example,  under  that  quota  one  of  the 
largest  American  manufacturers  of 
electrical  appliances  shipped  to  England, 
in  1953,  1  dishwasher,  35  electrical 
ranges,  25  deep  freezers,  19  washers  and 
dryers,  and  194  refrigerators. 

According  to  the  Economist — Lon¬ 
don — for  December  11,  1954,  the  British 
quota  for  the  year  1955  allowed  only 
650  American  cars  to  be  imported.  The 
importer  will  have  to  pay  a  33  percent 
or  22%  percent  duty — depending  on 
whether  they  were  built  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

Argentina,  Austria,  France,  Egypt, 
Japan,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  examples  of  the 
many  nations  which  make  extensive  use 
of  import  licenses. 

Our  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of  any  major 
trading  nation  in  the  the  world.  They 
have  been  the  lowest  in  the  world  for 
some  years.  Yet,  in  addition  to  cuts 
made  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  we  have  made  over  55,000  conces¬ 
sions  under  GATT. 

We  are  trying  to  legislate  for  small 
industry  in  this  country.  Do  you  know 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  55,000 
items  are  made  by  small  industries  in 
this  country?  Nothing  we  are  doing  is 
going  to  help  them  as  long  as  these  im¬ 
ports  come  in  here.  I  have  plants  in  my 
district  that  are  today  being  ruined  by 
imports,  and  they  are  the  very  life  blood 
of  these  communities.  That  is  going  on 
all  over  this  Nation  today.  Then  talk 
about  the  legislation  we  are  proposing 
to  help  small  industry.  It  just  cannot 
be  done. 

I  have  lived  through  a  period  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
have  not  lived  through.  I  know  what 
happened  when  we  cut  off  imports  after 
World  War  I.  Everybody  was  employed 
and  happy. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  imports  never  did 
pay  duties;  they  were  not  in  competition 
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with  our  domestic  products.  The  duties 
on  other  imports  were  imposed  to  re¬ 
serve  our  home  markets  for  our  home 
producers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  protection 
was  the  relatively  low  pay  of  workers  in 
other  lands.  To  this  has  been  added  a 
new  important  factor:  Low  paid  foreign 
workers  now  are  operating  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  machines  paid  for  by  our  overbur¬ 
dened  taxpayers.  We  hear  so  much  in 
the  press  about  the  sorry  plight  of  small 
business  but  not  a  word  about  what  com¬ 
petitive  imports  are  doing  to  the  small 
business  groups.  Of  the  55,000  conces¬ 
sions  made  under  GATT,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  55,000  tariff  cuts  are  hit¬ 
ting  the  very  life  of  small  business  in 
this  country.  Until  small  business  is 
protected  from  the  foreign  products,  any 
other  form  of  relief  is  futile.  I  am  for 
relieving  small  business  but  I  want  to 
be  realistic  about  it.  So  long  as  we 
suffer  and  permit  foreign  producers,  with 
high-speed  machinery  furnished  by  our 
taxpayers,  to  take  over  our  domestic 
market  and  destroy  our  small  business 
concerns,  there  is  little  help  that  will 
save  small  business. 

What  a  pity,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
74th  Congress  did  not  heed  the  advice 
of  that  great  and  wise  leader,  Thomas 
Jefferson',  when  he  said: 

In  questions  of  power  then  let’s  hear  no 
more  of  confidence  in  men,  but  bind  them 
down  from  mischief'  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  church  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  Ethiopian  village  would  not  have 
blossomed  like  a  rose  without  our  ex¬ 
ports.  The  holocaust  at  Pearl  Harbor 
would  not  have  slaughtered,  without 
warning,  our  American  boys,  destroyed 
our  Navy,  our  planes,  and  subjected  our 
Armed  Forces  to  a  most  humiliating  de¬ 
feat  without  our  exports. 

Are  you  going  to  ignore  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  rather  than  assume 
your  constitutional  responsibility  under 
your  oath  of  office? 

I  hope  today  you  will  turn  back  the 
pages  and  stand  upon  your  own  feet  as 
Americans  and  stand  by  your  own  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  prosperity 
in  the  life  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Karsten], 

(Mr.  KARSTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al¬ 
most  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when 
the  74th  Congress  enacted  the  Executive 
Trade  Agreements  program,  its  primary 
purpose  was  to  help  relieve  the  sever  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  the  great  depression. 
The  major  issue  hefore  that  Congress 
was  the  lack  of  American  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  we  were  capable 
of  producing.  With  more  than  12  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  in  our  country,  and  our 
exports  abroad  averaging  less  than  $2 
billion  a  year,  thousands  of  American 
factories,  mines  and  businesses  were 
closed  for  a  single  reason — a  lack  of  cus¬ 
tomers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Congress  reasoned  that  if  we  could 
expand  trade  by  developing  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  it  would  create  jobs  for  Americans. 


In  order  to  induce  other  countries  to 
lower  their  tariff  barriers,  the  United 
States  took  the  first  bold  step  in  passing 
the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1934.  This  program  has  provided 
employment  opportunities  for  millions 
of  American  working  men  and  women. 
It  has  created  expansion  opportunities 
for  American  business  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  contemplated  by  the  74th 
Congress.  Our  exports  today  are  almost 
$20  billion  annually,  and  we  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  important  trading  Nation 
on  earth. 

Aside  from  the  primary  economic  fac¬ 
tor,  today  there  is  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation  equally  important.  Since  the 
World  War,  the  political  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  the  free  world  has,  in 
a  large  measure,  become  dependent  upon 
our  trading  policies.  Trade  plays  an 
extremely  important  economic  role  in 
our  own  country,  but  it  is  even  more 
vital  to  most  of  our  free-world  allies. 
If  we  should  renounce  our  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  program  this  afternoon  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  so-called  Simpson  substitute  bill 
that  is  to  be  offered  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  debate,  it  would  be  a  signal  to 
the  free  world  that  we  are  taking  the 
first  step  back  to  economic  isolationism. 
When  we  reach  that  point,  which  is  the 
point  of  no  return,  the  non-Soviet  coun¬ 
tries  will  then  be  compelled  to  go  else¬ 
where  to  sell  their  goods  and  services. 
They,  in  turn,  will  retaliate  and  we  will 
lose  our  customers  abroad. 

I  can  tell  you,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  situation.  The  proof  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  Russian  trade  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  Josef  Stalin  which  was 
made  shortly  before  his  death.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  his  25,000  word  statement 
published  in  Moscow  in  1952.  In  this 
book,  he  laid  down  his  formula  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  conquer  the  world  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot.  He  predicts  that 
the  capitalist  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States,  will  hamper  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  smaller  free  nations  to  the 
point  of  frustration.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  these  free  nations  can 
then  be  easily  drawn  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

This  was  the  dream  of  Josef  Stalin. 
It  is  what  he  hoped  for  in  his  book.  The 
first  edition  ran  over  a  million  copies. 
The  official  Communist  newspaper, 
Pravda,  described  the  Stalin  thesis  as 
the  greatest  event  in  the  ideological  life 
of  the  Communist  Party.  I  might 
quote  a  sentence  from  the  Soviet  paper : 

Stalin’s  work  will  exercise  an  immensive 
influence  on  the  development  of  progressive 
Soviet  science,  help  our  cadres  know  the 
laws  of  social  development  and  play  a  great 
role  in  the  ideological  arming  of  foreign 
Communist  and  workers’  parties. 

The  Simpson  substitute  is  a  dangerous 
bill.  It  will  hamper  our  foreign  trade. 
It  will  hamper  the  foreign  trade  of  our 
allies.  And,  it  will  divide  ourselves  from 
our  trading  partners  in  our  common 
struggle  against  Soviet  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Simpson  substitute  is  almost 
what  Mr.  Stalin  predicted.  Vote  for  it 
if  you  will,  but  for  myself,  I  cannot  lend 
my  support  to  the  Russian  leaders  who 
are  presently  trying  to  carry  out  the 


Stalinist  trade  doctrine.  The  late  dic¬ 
tator’s  successor,  Mr.  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
only  last  year  openly  challenged  the  free 
world  when  he  said,  “We  declare  war 
upon  you — excuse  me  for  using  such  an 
expression  in  the  peaceful  field  of 
trade.” 

With  these  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leaders,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  today  watching  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  see  if  we 
will  extend  our  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  or  whether  we  will  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  prepared  by  Josef  Stalin.  If  we 
should  reverse  our  trade  policy  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  out  foreign  goods,  no 
one  in  this  Congress  can  foretell  the 
economic  and  political  consequences  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  free  world. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  in  favor  of  extending 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  The  question  before  us  today  is 
how  shall  we  accomplish  this.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
prepared  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
come  before  this  House.  All  Members 
participated  in  the  final  drafting  of  the 
measure,  and  it  represents  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  amendments  of  the  existing 
trade-agreements  legislation  that  would 
be  made  by  the  committee  bill  and  the 
significance  of  the  differences  between 
the  committee  bill  and  the  substitute 
bill  in  these  matters.  The  features  to 
which  I  should  especially  like  to  call 
your  attention  are  those  to  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  only  passing  attention  in 
an  earlier  speech. 

Mr.  Mills  has  already  discussed  the 
reasons  for  the  5-year  extension  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  bill  and  the 
reasons  why  a  2-year  extension  proposed 
by  the  substitute __bill  would  be  inade¬ 
quate  at  the  present  time  even  if  in 
other  respects  the  substitute  bill  would 
not  cripple  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Mills  has  also  referred  to  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  regard¬ 
ing  the  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
President’s  authority  to  reduce  duties 
in  pursuance  of  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries.  I  should,  however, 
mention  some  features  of  the  rate- 
reducing  authority  provided  for  by  the 
committee  bill  that  appear  not  to  have 
been  understood  in  some  quarters.  At 
least  a  good  deal  of  the  comments  by 
opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram  suggest  that  if  the  committee  bill 
is  enacted  the  maximum  reductions  of 
duty  above  referred  to  will  inevitably 
and  generally  be  made.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  committee  bill,  like  the  origi¬ 
nal  trade-agreements  act,  contemplates 
that  reductions  in  duty  would  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  trade  agreements  only_ 
on  a  selective  basis  when  and  insofar 
as  duties  on  particular  elements  in  our 
import  trade  could  be  reduced  without 
serious  disturbances  to  the  domestic 
economy. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  view  that 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  reduce 
rates  of  duty  in  pursuance  of  trade 
agreements  will  be  used  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  any  more  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  indiscriminately  and  recklessly  to 
reduce  United  States  duties  on  particu¬ 
lar  imports  in  all  cases  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  quantitative  limitations 
permit.  In  fact  one  of  the  reasons  for 
permitting  decreases  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  for,  is  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  determined  in  peril  point  proceedings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  or  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  President’s  advisers 
that  many  rates  of  duty  should  not  be 
decreased  at  all.  In  the  light  of  this 
consideration  I  believe  that  the  quanti¬ 
tative  limitations  on  the  trade-agree¬ 
ment  authority  to  reduce  duties  in  cases 
where  it  is  determined  that  such  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  without  damage  to 
domestic  industries  should  be  as  great 
as  provided  for  by  the  committee  bill 
in  order  that  there  may  be  bargaining 
power  sufficient  to  influence  the  tariff 
policies  of  such  entities  as  the  common 
market  and  the  free  trade  area. 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  about  the  rate- 
reducing  authority  that  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  substitute  bill.  That  bill, 
on  first  examinatioft,  might  seem  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  continuance  of  the  rate-reducing 
authority  of  the  1955  act  insofar  as  that 
authority  has  not  yet  been  utilized. 
Actually,  however,  it  would  not  be  feasi¬ 
ble  under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
bill  for  the  President  to  use  even  that 
authority.  This  is  because  of  a  number 
of  features  of  the  bill.  The  staging  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  existing  law,  which  would 
be  continued  under  the  Simpson  bill, 
provide  that  no  reduction  in  duty  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5  percent  of  the  existing  rate  of 
one-third  of  the  total  reduction  may  go 
into  effect  in  any  12-month  period  and 
the  substitute  bill  would  provide  that  no 
part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  could  be 
made  initially  effective  after  July  1,  1960. 
Thus,  if  the  substitute  bill  should  be  en¬ 
acted,  in  the  first  year  of  its  life  no  more 
than  2  of  the  3  stages  could  become  ef¬ 
fective  and  in  the  second  year  no  more 
than  1  of  the  3  stages  could  be  brought 
into  effect.  These  features  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  are,  however,  perhaps  aca¬ 
demic  because,  as  I  shall  later  indicate, 
the  procedural  arrangements  by  which 
trade  agreement  negotiations  would  be 
circumscribed  would  effectively  prevent 
any  significant  trade  agreement  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  2  years  for  which  the  trade 
agreements  authority  would  ostensibly  be 
extended  by  the  bill. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  provide 
additional  authority  to  the  President  to 
increase  rates  of  duty.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty  on  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  to'  the  extent  of  50 
percent  above  the  rates  in  effect  January 
1,  1945.  The  rate-increasing  authority 
of  the  President  under  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  legislation  is,  of  course,  of  prin¬ 
cipal  importance  in  connection  with 
escape-clause  proceedings.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  provides  that  the  President 
could  increase  rates  of  duty  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect 
July  1,  1934.  The  significance  of  this 


change  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  most  rates  of  duty  in  our  tariff 
were  reduced  in  pursuance  of  trade 
agreements  between  July  1,  1934,  and 
January  1,  1945. 

The  amendments  of  the  escape  clause 
provisions  of  the  existing  legislation  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee  bill  would  also 
authorize  the  President,  in  pursuance  of 
escape-clause  proceedings,  to  impose 
duties  not  to  exceed  50  percent  ad 
valorem  on  imports  that  are  free  of  duty 
under  other  legislation. 

The  changes  from  the  1955  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  President’s  authority 
to  increase  rates  of  duty  and  to  impose 
duties  on  imports  that  are  free  of  duty 
under  other  legislation  .are  designed  to 
permit  the  avoidance  of  import  quotas. 
I  might  mention  that  in  the  minority 
views  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
the  feature  of  the  committee  bill  per¬ 
mitting  the  imposition  of  duties  on  goods 
otherwise  duty-free  is  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  this  provision  would  raise 
constitutional  questions.  There  is  little 
basis  for  that  contention.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  impose  duties  on 
duty-free  goods  would  be  more  subject 
to  some  constitutional  infirmity  than  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  impose  quota 
restrictions  on  imports  of  such  goods. 

The  committee  bill  would  leave  the 
preparatory  and  negotiating  procedures 
as  provided  for  by  existing  legislation 
intact,  although  the  bill  would  declare  it 
to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  during  the  course  of  nego¬ 
tiating  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  should  seek  information  and 
advice  thereto  from  representatives  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  This  is 
intended  to  insure  that  persons  familiar 
witn  the  trade  in  commodities  to  which 
the  negotiations  relate  should  be  drawn 
upon  at  later  stages  in  the  negotiations 
as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  stages. 

,  The  committee  bill  would  also  amend 
the  peril-point  provisions  of  the  existing 
legislation  to  direct  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  complete  its  peril-point  investi¬ 
gations  in  6  rather  than  in  4  months. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  make  more 
thorough  and  extensive  investigations  in 
pursuance  of  its  peril-point  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

It  is  in  the  differences  between  the 
committee  bill  and  the  substitute  bill 
with  respect  to  the  preparatory  and 
negotiating  procedures,  including  the 
peril-point  proceedings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  that  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  differences  between  the  two  bills 
appears. 

The  substitute  bill  would  practically 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  might 
be  brought  into  effect  on  United  States 
imports  by  trade  agreement  action  final 
and  decisive.  Moreover,  the  substitute 
bill  would  require  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  determine  the  differences  between  the 
prices  and  costs  of  production  here  and 
abroad  of  all  items  which  it  identified  as 
ones  on  which  the  President  could  make 
trade  agreement  commitments.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  for  the  purpose  of  assem¬ 
bling  such  information  the  substitute 


bill  would  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
complete  its  peril-point  investigation. 
The  past  experience  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  itself  indicates  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  such  information  on 
even  a  few  commodities  in  any  limited 
time. 

The  committee  bill  contemplates  the 
continuance  of  a  meaningful  and  fruit¬ 
ful  trade  agreements  program  while  the 
substitute  bill  when  closely  examined 
clearly  contemplates  the  termination  of 
any  significant  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  The  substitute  bill  would  in  fact 
substitute  the  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
President  as  the  controlling  authority 
under  the  trade  agreements  program 
and  would  require  such  operations  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Commission,  if  it  were 
so  inclined,  to  provide  for  any  consider¬ 
able  tariff  bargaining  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  amendments  of  the  escape  clause 
provisions  that  would  be  made  by  the 
committee  bill  have  already  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extended  discussion.  I  refer  here 
of  course  to  the  arrangements  provided 
for  congressional  review  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  rejection  of  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  in  escape  clause  cases. 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  these 
provisions  in  detail  and  wish  here  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  provided  for  by  the 
committee  bill  and  those  proposed  by  the 
substitute  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
with  respect  to  escape  clause  proceedings 
are  based  on  the  view  that  the  President 
should  continue  to  have  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  Tariff  Commission  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  are  soundly 
based  and  that  the  President  should  also 
have  authority  to  give  consideration  to 
matters  other  than  those  to  which  the 
Commission’s  findings  relate.  Among 
such  considerations  are  the  effects  of 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  on 
foreign  policy  matters  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  United  States  economy. 

The  substitute  bill  would  provide  that, 
when  the  President  rejects  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  in  escape 
clause  cases,  the  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendations  '  would  become  effective 
unless  the  President’s  decision  were  up¬ 
held  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  This  arrangement,  along 
with  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  bill 
regarding  the  peril-point  functions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  would  practically 
eliminate  the  President  from  the  picture 
in  administering  the  authority  delegated 
to  him  by  the  trade  agreements  legisla- 
lation. 

I  should  like  here  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  interpretation  of  the  trade 
agreements  legislation  included  in  the 
committee  report  although  there  did  not 
appear  need  for  amending  the  legislation 
in  this  connection.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

The  committee  recognized  that  effective 
relief  in  the  case  of  some  products  on  which 
trade  agreement  concessions  have  been 
granted  may  suggest  the  advisability  of  some 
remedial  action  on  some  closely  related  non- 
concession  product.  In  such  a  case  the  com- 
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mittee  agreed  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
such  other  course  of  action  as  it  might  deem 
appropriate  to  avoid  injury. 

The  committee  had  in  mind  here  such 
cases  as  the  trade  in  txxnafish  and  prod¬ 
ucts  made  therefrom,  some  of  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  trade  agree¬ 
ment  concessions  and  others  have  not. 
The  committee  recognizes  by  the  state¬ 
ment  above  referred  to  that  in  such  cases 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  appropri¬ 
ately  make  comprehensive  investigations 
covering  all  sectors  of  the  trade  and 
suggesting  appropriate  action  whether 
or  not  particular  elements  in  the  trade 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  trade 
agreement  concessions. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
amendment  of  the  national  security  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  trade  agreements  legisla¬ 
tion  which  now  constitute  section  2  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1954  and  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1S55.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  would  provide  for  regulariza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  procedures 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  in 
arriving  at  and  explaining  its  findings  to 
the  President  regarding  the  need  for 
restrictions  on  imports  that  threaten  to 
interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  in  supplying  goods  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  security  under  emergency 
conditions. 

*  In  the  amendment  of  the  national 
security  provision  the  substitute  bill  also 
contains  some  of  the  features  of  the 
committee  bill,  but  the  substitute  bill  in 
this  matter  is  less  far  reaching  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  reporting  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  by 
the  President  regarding  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  the  national 
security  provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  reporting  that  would 
be  required  by  the  committee  bill  re¬ 
garding  the  administration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  provisions,  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  the  President  should 
include  in  his  reports  on  the  operation 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  reports 
on  its  success  in  securing  elimination  of 
restrictions  by  foreign  countries  on  their 
imports  of  United  States  products  par¬ 
ticularly  where  such  restrictions  are  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  United  States  ex¬ 
ports.  Largely  such  discriminatory  re¬ 
strictions  arise  from  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  difficulties  of  foreign  countries. 
These  restrictions  have  been  the  ground 
for  many  complaints  by  domestic  export¬ 
ing  interests  and  it  is  believed  that  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  should  have  an 
explanation  of  these  matters  and  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  their 
elimination. 

As  an  advocate  of  reciprocal  trade,  I 
support  the  committee  bill.  It  provides 
the  only  means  we  have  to  continue  the 
program.  Many  of  the  new  provisions 
will  furnish  guidance  to  the  President 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  provisions  also 
afford  a  greater  measure  of  protection 
for  American  industry.  If  properly 
used,  they  will  be  helpful  in  placing  the 
program  on  a  more  reciprocal  basis  than 
in  the  past.  I  have  confidence  that  our 


Chief  Executive  will  use  these  new 
powers  wisely  and  in  the  interest  of  ex¬ 
panding  world  trade. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kean]  . 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  New  Jersey 
is  particularly  concerned  with  foreign 
trade.  Situated  as  we  are  with  New 
York  Harbor  on  the  north  and  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  south,  we  have  a  vital  stake 
in  continuation  of  active  trade  with  na¬ 
tions  abroad. 

Many  of  the  4  [4  million  Americans 
who  gain  their  livelihood  through  foreign 
trade  live  ih  New  Jersey.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  many  New  Jersey  industries 
have  historically  prospered  under  tariff 
protection.  Thus,  while  freer  trade  will 
result  in  more  and  more  employment  for 
New  Jersey  workers,  consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
employed  by  those  industries  which  need 
further  protection. 

This  bill,  while  providing  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  President’s  authority  to  cut 
tariffs  where  it  can  be  done  without 
harm  to  American  workers,  tightens  up 
the  escape  clause  and  the  peril  point  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  benefit  of  protected  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  had  too  short  a 
time  to  study  industrial  records  and  to 
set  an  effective  peril  point  to  guide  the 
President  in  his  negotiations  with  for¬ 
eign  nations.  In  order  to  correct  this, 
the  time  given  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  name  the  peril  point  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  3  months  to  6  months. 

Businessmen  have  also  complained 
that  there  has  been  such  a  delay  under 
the  escape  clause  provision  that  they 
could  be  banki'upt  before  any  findings 
were  made.  The  bill,  therefore,  shortens 
the  period  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  report  from  the  present  9  months 
to  6  months. 

Also  by  the  change  in  the  basic  date 
from  which  the  President  can  increase 
the  tariff  under  hardship  conditions  real 
protection  may  be  given  to  some  hard-hit 
industries. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  allowing  the  Congress  to  over- 
i-ide  the  President’s  judgment  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  meaningless.  But  this  is 
not  so,  for  if  the  President  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  disagree  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken  the  question  will 
under  this  bill  be  automatically  brought 
to  the  Congress  for  a  decision  and  Con¬ 
gress  can  exercise  its  will. 

True,  now  if  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
l’aise  certain  tariffs  and  the  President 
opposed  it,  it  could  be  enacted  into  law 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  But  all  of  you 
know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing 
out  such  a  bill  if  almost  anyone  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  opposed, 
and  certainly  the  history  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  shows  that  unless  it  was  a  case  of 
a  major  product  nothing  would  be  done. 
Under  this  bill  it  becomes  a  privileged 
matter. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Congress  has 
abdicated  its  constitutional  power  to 
write  tariffs  by  our  delegation  of  power 
to  the  ITesident.  But  certainly  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  to  write  tariffs  to  the 


Tariff  Commission  as  is,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Simpson  bill  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Congress  could  override 
the  President  by  a  simple  majority, 
would,  in  fact,  take  away  the  President’s 
constitutional  veto  power.  Any  bill  with 
such  a  provision  would  necessarily  be 
vetoed  by  any  President. 

Now  that  we  are  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  earth,  now  that  we  do 
25  percent  of  the  world’s  trade,  every 
step  we  take  has  l’epercussions  all  over 
the  world.  And  it  is  only  the  President 
who  has  full  infoi-mation  with  reference 
to  the  implications  of  our  actioxxs  upon 
our  foreign  relations. 

Unfortxxnately  we  cannot  consider 
merely  domestic  consequences.  We  all 
know  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  attacks  on  our  Vice  President 
was  due  to  the  Communist  agitators  ex¬ 
ploiting  our  regulation  of  oil  imports 
from  Venezuela.  We  all  know  that  they 
whipped  up  agitation  in  Penx  owing  to 
talk  here  of  limitations  on  imports  of 
lead  and  zinc.  We  all  know  the  effect 
in  oxxr  relations  with  Canada  of  our 
wheat  progi-am. 

It  is  disturbing  that  we  must  some¬ 
what  gear  our  domestic  policies  to  for¬ 
eign  policies.  But  in  this  war  for  survival 
we  are  faced  with  a  ruthless  enemy,  one 
who  owing  to  her  state  trading  policies 
will  use  every  effort  to  xxse  trade  as  an 
instrument  in  the  cold  war. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  said : 

Each  of  the  free  nations  will  have  to 
deny  itself  the  luxury  of  doing  anything 
which  will  detrimentally  weaken  a  partner 
in  freedom’s  quest  for  freedom’s  survival 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Passage  of  the  Simpson  bill  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  a  veto,  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion — at  least  for  a  period — of  our  lib¬ 
eral  trade  policies.  It  will  be  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  a  retreat  by  the 
United  States.  It  will  aid  the  Soviet  in 
this  trade  war  against  us.  It  will  have 
deep  repercussions  on  Japan  and  other 
nations  whom  it  is  essential  to  keep  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world.  It  might 
help  swing  uncommitted  nations  into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  have  a  solemn 
responsibility.  We  must  not  take  it 
lightly.  Past  history  has  shown  that 
the  American  people  and  the  Amei’ican 
Congress  have  i-isen  above  local  pi'es- 
sures  in  times  of  crises.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
EberharterL 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  very  excellent 
report  to  the  House  on  the  consideration 
given  to  the  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  years.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  are  very  urgent  reasons 
why  passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Particularly  compelling  are  the 
sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  this  legislation  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  agri- 
cultxxre,  commerce,  industry,  and  labor; 
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to  the  economic  strength  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  unity  of  the  free  world;  to  the  Soviet 
economic  threat;  to  the  needs  of  our 
position  with  respect  to  the  European 
common  market;  and,  finally,  what  is  of 
vital  immediate  importance,  to  the  need 
to  meet  with  a  concrete  program  in  the 
foreign  trade  field  the  effects  of  the 
present  United  States  economic  reces¬ 
sion.  These  sections  of  the  report  should 
be  “must”  reading  for  every  Congress¬ 
man  in  his  consideration  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Furthermore  the  chairman  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  patience  and  his 
skill  in  handling  the  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  which  arose  during 
the  committee’s  sessions.  The  commit¬ 
tee  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  its  general  excellence  should 
go  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Referring  to  this  bill  as  a  good  bill 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  the 
best  bill  that  could  be  written,  or  that, 
indeed,  it  fulfills  in  every  respect  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  times  in  this  field  of 
international  trade.  It  is  a  bill  which, 
rather,  is  the  best  that  the  political 
realities  would  permit — a  bill  which, 
while  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  is  never¬ 
theless  better  than  it  might  have  been 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  are  faced  with  a  challenge  in  this 
year  1858  from  three  quarters — that  his¬ 
toric  development  called  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  Soviet  economic  pene¬ 
tration  all  over  the  world,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  recession  with  all  its 
dangers  and  all  of  the  hardships  which 
it  is  today  working  and  will  work  on  the 
American  people.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  meet  those  challenges  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  trade  bill  to 
meet  them. 

No  one  has  claimed  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  or  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  its  full  and  ultimate  goals,  in  the 
face  of  these  challenges,  by  trade  legisla¬ 
tion  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  logically  deny  that  our  trade  policy, 
as  determined  by  the  kind  of  trade  leg¬ 
islation  we  pass  here,  has  a  very  vital 
effect  upon  our  posture  in  the  world,  up¬ 
on  our  leadership,  and  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  ourselves,  our  allies 
and  our  friends. 

The  opposition  to  this  committee  bill 
has  conceded  that  the  United  States 
faces  the  challenges  just  described. 
Having  conceded  the  challenges,  they 
proceed,  however,  then  to  argue  that  the 
trade  policy  pursued  by  the  United 
States  for  the  last  25  years,  of  which 
this  bill  is  the  current  expression,  is  of 
little  value  in  meeting  those  challenges. 

Their  arguments  are,  of  course,  the 
purest  kind  of  sophistry.  If  a  United 
States  trade  policy  such  as  this  bill  would 
authorize,  designed,  as  it  is,  to  promote 
international  trade,  to  increase  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  our  imports,  to  make  possible 
the  broadest  commercial  development 
among  all  countries  with  whom  we  deal, 
a  policy  with  the  central  concept  of  co¬ 
operation,  of  mutual  benefit — if  such  a 
policy  cannot  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  how 
then  can  such  a  policy  as  proposed  by 


the  opposition  which  is  the  negation  of 
all  these  objectives  make  any  contribu¬ 
tion  at  all? 

To  maintain  on  the  one  hand  that  a 
positive  program  to  foster  economic 
growth  is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet 
our  problems,  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  to  put  forward  a  program  which 
would  guarantee  progressive  economic 
stultification  and  stangulation,  and  to 
maintain  that  this  program  is  a  “realis¬ 
tic”  and  “hardheaded”  answer  to,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  challenge  in  under¬ 
developed  areas,  or  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  or  the  American  reces-  , 
sion — to  seriously  contend  such  a  thing, 
is  the  ultimate  fatuity. 

What  positive  program  is  proposed  by 
those  opposed  to  the  committee  bill?  Is 
a  2 -year  extension  with  no  new  tariff- 
reducing  authority,  an  extension  based 
upon  increased  powers  for  a  protection- 
minded  Tariff  Commission,  an  extension 
which  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  return 
to  Congress  of  individual  tariff  rate¬ 
making  subject  to  every  local  and  special 
pressures,  to  every  kind  of  logrolling  a 
program  which  practically  guarantees 
that  foreign  policy  considerations,  and, 
indeed,  our  own  national  economic  wel¬ 
fare  in  that  process,  will  be  wholly  ig¬ 
nored — ean  that  possibly  be  a  practical 
response,  or  any  response  at  all,  to  the 
challenges  which  everyone  concedes  we 
are  facing  today?  The  question  needs 
no  answer. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to 
maintain  that  if  we  pass  this  bill,  12591, 
everyone  will  be  prosperous,  that  the 
free  world  will  be  unified,  or  that  the 
Soviets  will  make  no  further  gains  in 
the  propagation  of  their  doctrine. 
Obviously,  a  trade  bill  can  be  only  part 
of  the  response  which  the  United  States 
is  called  upon  to  make  in  these  times. 

I  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  minimum  part,  and  that  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  provides  an  ade¬ 
quate  instrument  to  accomplish  that 
part. 

I  do  not  deny  that  in  a  few  isolated 
instances  imports  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  create  a  more  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Of  course  such  a  situation  in¬ 
evitably  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consuming  public.  However,  to  allevi¬ 
ate  any  undue  hardship  to  employers 
and  employees  by  reason  of  excessive 
imports,  I  have  introduced  the  concept, 
and  urged  its  incorporation  in  this 
measure,  of  a  trade  adjustment  policy 
as  embodied  in  my  bill  H.  R.  9505.  Re¬ 
habilitative  programs,  instead  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  palliatives,  to  meet  the  world 
challenge  is  desirable;  trade  adjust¬ 
ment,  not  higher  and  higher  tariffs,  is 
the  constructive  solution. 

A  liberal  trade  policy  is  part  of  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  that 
party  since  its  founding,  more  than  160 
years  ago.  Our  party  has  gone  to  the 
people  in  election  years  since  1800 
espousing  this  kind  of  a  policy,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  upon  its  conviction  that 
such  a  policy  is  in  the  total  interest  of 
the  whole  Nation  and  all  its  parts.  Our 
party  fought  the  progressively  higher 
tariff  acts  from  the  Dingley  Tariff  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  and  it  was 


not  until  1934  that  the  late  great  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  able 
to  reverse  the  trend.  I  need  only  indi¬ 
cate  the  combined  import-export  figure 
of  $3.7  billion  in  the  year  1934,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  figure  of  $33  billion  for 
1957,  to  show  what  that  new  policy  has 
done  for  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
trade  expansion. 

The  Republican  administration  which 
entered  office  in  January  1953  was 
apparently  convinced  by  the  evidence  of 
the  preceding  20  years  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  We  are  pleased  as  a 
party  to  support  a  policy  which  bears 
what  is  known  as  a  “Modem  Republi¬ 
can”  label  but  which  in  fact  has  been 
our  own  party  policy  for  over  a  century, 
in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  kind  of  par¬ 
tisan  opposition.  If  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  has  come  around  that  is  at 
least  part  of  the  battle.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  a  majority  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  Congress  take  the  same 
view. 

This  administration  has,  however, 
been  in  no  respect  bold  in  its  proposals, 
and  in  no  respect  imaginative.  The 
world  has  developed  considerably  since 
1934  when  Mr.  Hull  initiated  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  program.  We 
might  have  hoped,  with  administration 
support,  to  go  forward  at  a  pace  more 
in  keeping  with  this  rapid  development 
and  with  the  dramatic  progress  of  the 
Soviets  in  this  field.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  administration  is  not  noted  for 
boldness  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  have  administra¬ 
tion  support,  with  this  bill  which  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  Many  of  us,  or  at  least  some, 
would  have  urged  a  bill  materially  more 
liberal  than  this  committee  bill,  had 
there  been  any  suggestion  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  gone  along. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
will  serve  adequately  our  immediate 
needs.  Anything  less  than  this  bill, 
however,  in  terms  of  greater  circum¬ 
scription  of  Presidential  discretion  or  of 
retrogressive  return  to  Congress  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ratemaking  authority  would  be  a 
disaster  in  1958.  The  country  knows 
this  and  we  as  the  Congress  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Nothing  less  will  serve. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  I  have  a  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  problems  of  coal.  In  spite  of 
exports  which  in  1957  amounted  to  over 
$800  million,  the  coal  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  that  there  is  a  very  large  poten¬ 
tial  market  abroad  of  United  States  coal, 
if  countries  only  had  sufficient  dollars  to 
pay  for  it.  Furthermore,  we  know  that 
it  was  through  the  GATT  machinery, 
made  possible  by  our  Trade' Agreements 
Act,  that  the  United  States  was  success¬ 
ful  in  raising  restrictions  against  United 
States  coal  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

An  example  of  the  potentialities  for 
expanding  coal  trade  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  May  21,  1958.  It  is  a  Reuters  dis¬ 
patch  from  Buenos  Aires; 
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Argentina  will  get  some  50,000  tons  of 
Australian  coal  by  the  middle  of  this  year, 
as  imports  from  that  country  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  after  a  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  first  28,000  tons  are  already  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  balance  is  expected  in  June. 

Coal-trade  quarters  say  that  Australian 
coal  is  about  the  cheapest .  available  now. 
The  first  shipments  were  quoted  around 
$21.80  a  long  ton — without  insurance.  Fu¬ 
ture  shipments  however  are  expected  to  cost 
somewhere  between  $19  and  $19.50  a  long  ton. 

American  coal  is  cheaper,  between  $10  and 
$11  a  long  ton  plus  approximately  $5.50 
freight,  which  means  that  It  could  be  placed 
in  Buenos  Aires  below  $17,  but  shortage  of 
United  States  currency  makes  it  imperative 
to  buy  elsewhere. 

Other  supplies  come  from  Poland — which 
costs  $28  and  from  Germany  $22  to  $22.50. 

The  price  information  in  that  article 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  exports  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  dollars  which  foreign 
countries  can  earn  in  their  trade  with 
the  United  States.  .To  me  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  real  interest  of  the  coal 
industry  lies  in  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and,  thus,  in  the  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  that  end. 

The  coal  industry  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  many  great  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  country  which 
have  not  only  a  vital  stake  in  current 
exports  but  which  have  potentialities 
for  greatly  expanded  future  exports  if 
only  other  countries  can  earn  more 
dollars. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  bill  in  the 
total  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  should  adopt  it. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  expanding  the 
export  of  all  of  our  products,  particu¬ 
larly  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  our 
industrial  products.  Only  by  passing 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
can  this  result  be  obtained.  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  that  any  return  to  a  restrictive  trade 
.  policy  would  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  our  American  economy;  would  pro¬ 
long  the  present  recession,  and  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Na¬ 
tional  interest  calls  for  prompt  passage 
of  the  committee  bill  now  before  us. 

(Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
•  desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  on  the  pending  subject  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  18 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis! . 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names  : 


[Roll  No.  90] 


Addonizlo 

Gary 

Miller,  Md. 

Anfuso 

Granahan 

Morano 

Auchincloss 

Green,  Pa. 

Morris 

Avery 

Gregory 

Multer 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Nix 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gubser 

Patterson 

Beamer 

Gwinn 

Philbin 

Becker 

Hale 

Powell 

Blitch 

Harris 

Preston 

Breeding 

Hays,  Ohio 

Radwan 

Buckley 

Healey 

Riley 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Rivers 

Celler 

James 

Robeson,  Va. 

Christopher 

Jenkins 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Clark 

Kearney 

Rodino 

Coffin 

Keating 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Coudert 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sadlak 

Cretella 

Kilburn 

Scott,  Pa. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Kluczynski 

Seely-Brown 

Dellay 

Landrum 

Sheehan 

Dies 

Lennofi. 

Shelley 

Diggs 

Loser 

Shuford 

Dollinger 

McGovern 

Sieminski 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Mclntire 

Smith.  Miss. 

Edmondson 

McMillan 

Spence 

Engle 

Macdonald 

Springer 

Fallon 

Mack,  114. 

Taylor 

Farbstein  « 

Marshall 

Teller 

Fino 

-  Martin 

Wharton 

Fulton 

May 

Whitten 

Garmatz 

Miller,  Calif. 

Zelenko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  329  Members  respond¬ 
ed  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  absen¬ 
tees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  recent  weeks  numerous  public 
statements,  editorial  comments  and  so- 
called  surveys  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  have  sought  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  substitute  bill  that  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  Members,  have  offered 
to  the  trade  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  a 
high-tariff  bill  and  that  its  adoption 
would  shrink  our  foreign  trade. 

The  impression  sought  to  be  created 
would  be  false.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
passage  of  the  substitute  measure  would 
not  raise  a  single  tariff  rate,  for  no  tariff 
rates  are  included  in  it.  It  would  not 
abrogate  a  single  trade  agreement.  All 
present  trade  agreements  are  self-per¬ 
petuating  and  will  remain  in  effect  until 
advance  notice  of  6  months  is  given  by 
the  parties  to  each  agreement. 

Therefore,  passage  of  the  substitute 
bill  would  not  upset  the  existing  trade 
agreements;  nor  would  it  torpedo  the 
trade-agreements  program  as  is  so  often 
said.  It  would  not  reduce  our  foreign- 
trade  perceptibly  but  would  look  toward 
greater  fairness  of  import  competition. 

What  the  passage  of  the  substitute 
measure  would  indeed  do  is  what  should 
have  been  done  before  now;  and  if  it  had 
been  done  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  now  be  under  the  heavy 
fire  that  it  is  experiencing — and  this  is, 
first,  provision  of  a  remedy  against  seri¬ 
ous  injury  from  import  competition; 


and,  second,  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  competitive  impact  that  may  be 
expected  of  any  prospective  tariff  cuts 
than  were  made  in  preparation  for  in¬ 
ternational  tariff -cut  ting  conferences 
before. 

Also  let  me  point  out  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposal  would  do  no  more  nor 
less  than  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  -repeatedly  vowed  as  their 
trade-agreements  policy:  namely,  that 
no  American  industry  would  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  the  trade  program. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  time  for  greater 
caution  in  entering  new  agreements  and 
the  need  for  going  slower  is  certainly 
here.  We  have  already  cut  our  tariffs 
very  deeply.  The  protective  effect  of  our 
tariffs  has  been  reduced  between  75  and 
80  percent.  Therefore  when  we  seek  to 
cut  any  deeper  it  is  only  good  sense  to  be 
more  cautious.  We  have  already  cut  into 
the  quick  in  many  cases  and  should  be 
more  careful  in  the  future.  It  is  also 
good  sense  to  proceed  much  more  slowly. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  State  De¬ 
partment  had  shown  better  sense  in  the 
past  rather  than  slashing  tariff  rates 
with  reckless  abandon,  and  had,  instead, 
proceeded  more  cautiously  and  with  bet¬ 
ter  judgment,  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  be  so  widely  condemned 
as  it  is  today. 

Our  substitute  bill,  in  fact,  is  but  a 
belated  effort  to  pump  some  good  sense 
into  a  program  where  it  has  been  so  sig¬ 
nally  lacking;  and  also  to  bring  a  larger 
measure  of  control  over  our  foreign  trade 
back  to  Congress  where  it  belongs  and 
from  which  we  should  never  have  allowed 
it  to  be  alienated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  proposal  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  the 
11th  of  a  series.  The  present  occasion, 
however,  differs  in  one  very  important 
respect  from  the  previous  extensions. 
Today  we  have  2  bills  instead  of  1. 

The  principal  difference  between  these 
two  bills,  one  of  whichT  have  joined  with 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  in¬ 
troduce,  is  to  be  found  in  the  question 
of  which  branch  of  the  Government  is  to 
regulate  our  foreign  commerce  and  to 
shape  the  tariff  of  this  country. 

There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  question 
about  this.  It  should  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Constitution.  In  that 
dpcument  will  be  found  the  enumeration 
of  powers,  clearly  set  forth,  whereby 
these  twin  functions  are  settled  upon  the 
Congress  and  not  the  executive  branch. 
And  yet  we  are  faced  with  this  issue  in 
spite  of  the  uncontested  wording  of  our 
organic  law. ' 

Why  should  this  be  the  case? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
delegation  of  power  made  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  itself  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  delegation  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  executive  branch.  v 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  a  matter 
of  faultfinding.  There  is  enough  fault  to 
go  all  around.  The  Congress  itself  in 
1934  did  not  ask  for  any  report  from  the 
executive  branch  on  how  the  delegated 
power  was  being  interpreted  and  carried 
out.  At  no  time  until  3  years  ago  was 
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such  a  report  called  for.  Congress  had 
handed  the  power  to  the  executive,  and 
then  for  20  years  had  all  but  turned  its 
back  on  the  regulation  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  leaving  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  not  only  the  type  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  that  it  might  negotiate  but  also 
the  far-reaching  provisions  that  were  to 
be  contained  in  them. 

For  the  first  12  years  the  State  De¬ 
partment  negotiated  only  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  It  made  individual  agree¬ 
ments  with  29  countries. 

Then  in  1947  it  negotiated  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
known  as  GATT,  and  forsook  the  bilat¬ 
eral  approach  for  a  multilateral  system. 
It  was  this  general  agreement  that 
planted  the  seed'  of  our  present  troubles. 
In  it  the  State  Department  itself  intro¬ 
duced  and  gained  acceptance  of  provi¬ 
sions  that  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the 
delegated  power;  and  yet  did  not  submit 
the  agreement  to  Congress  for  approval. 

Probably  the  clearest  departure  from 
its  authority  lay  in  the  provision  that 
renounced  the  use  of  import  quotas  as 
a  means  of  regulating  imports.  It  is  true 
that  several  exceptions  were  written  into 
this  ban  on  quotas,  but  these  exceptions 
were  principally  for  the  accommodation 
of  other  countries;  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  itself  they  were  to  be 
purely  transitory  in  character. 

Thus,  the  executive  branch  had  taken 
upon  itself  the  authority  to  foreclose  any 
future  Congress  against  exercising  its 
power  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce 
as  it  might  see  fit.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  erected  a  barrier  of  interna¬ 
tional  commitments  against  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  its  will.  Should 
Congress,  nevertheless,  seek  to  legislate 
contrary  to  the  international  commit¬ 
ments  it  would  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  violating  our  international  obligations. 

The  Department  also  bound  tariff  rates 
in  the  general  agreement  against  in¬ 
creases,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  function  of  Congress  to  determine 
what  tariff  adjustments  are  to  be  made. 

What  theory  of  delegation  of  power 
could  possibly  have  guided  the  State  De¬ 
partment  when  it  undertook  in  this 
manner  to  drive  Congress  from  the  very 
field  of  authority  mapped  out  for  it  by 
the  Constitution?  If  this  action  of  the 
executive  branch  does  not  represent  an 
abuse  of  delegated  authority,  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  more  clear- 
cut  example.  If  Congress  itself  acqui¬ 
esced,  it  was  no  doubt  because  the  abuse 
had  not  yet  worked  sufficient  harm.  In 
any  case,  no  statute  of  limitations  runs 
against  the  correction  of  such  abuse. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
chickens  have  been  coming  home  to  roost 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Three  years  ago  the  system,  though  it 
had  been  sharply  challenged  in  the 
other  body  before,  met  heavy  opposition 
in  this  chamber,  which  almost  succeeded 
in  defeating  further  extension.  In  fact, 
Congress  had  previously  adopted  several 
measures,  such  as  the  so-called  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  legislation, 
which  were  designed  to  bring  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  delegated  power  within 
the  range  of  what  was  tolerable. 

The  escape  clause  in  particular, 
adopted  by  statute  in  1951,  was  designed 


as  a  means  of  mitigating,  or  remedying, 
the  injury  caused  by  imports  that  under¬ 
sold  our  domestic  producers  in  our  own 
market.  Its  aim  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  producers,  our  industry,  our 
farmers  and  our  labor  to  live  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  agreements  that  offered 
benefits  to  our  exporters  and  importers. 

But  what  reception  was  given  to  this 
statutory  measure,  this  expression  of 
concern  by  Congress  over  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  our  own  producers  in  the  home 
market?  The  executive,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments,  virtually 
ignored  the  will  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  plea  of  our  industries,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  and  labor  groups,  that  were  sorely 
beset  by  low-wage  import  competition. 

The  law  was  again  amended  on  two 
subsequent  occasions,  to  make  sure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  would  not  be 
misunderstood.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
stiff-necked  attitude  of  the  executive 
branch  continued.  Only  a  few  grudging 
corrections  were  made,  and  some  of 
these  fell  far  short  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  President  refused  to  put  into 
effect  seven  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission. 

The  pretext  most  commonly  advanced 
by  the  Executive  in  justification  of  over¬ 
riding  the  Tariff  Commission  is  that  the 
President  must  take  into  account  many 
considerations  that  do  not  concern  the 
Commission,  such  as  the  “national  in¬ 
terest,”  the  effect  on  other  industries  of 
an  increase  in  a  duty  or  an  import  quota, 
broad  economic  interpretation  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

However,  the  law  does  not  authorize 
the  President  to  smuggle  in  these  con¬ 
siderations.  It  sets  forth  the  criteria 
that-  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  take 
into  account.  The  President  is  then  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendation  within  60  days.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  on  a  number  of  occasions  ig¬ 
nored  even  this  time  limit  set  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  cava¬ 
lier  manner  of  carrying  out  this  law  of 
Congress  extends  back  to  1951  when  the 
escape  clause  was  first  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  The  complaint  is  there¬ 
fore  wholly  nonpartisan. 

More  and  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  in  recent  times  by  those  who  de¬ 
fend  the  President’s  position,  upon  for¬ 
eign  relations.  The  Russian  sputnik  was 
no  sooner  in  orbit  than  its  implications 
were  seized  upon  by  these  supporters  of 
the  congressional  bypass  as  lending  force 
to  the  Executive  domination  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy.  Then  the  speech  by 
Mr;  Khrushchev  flinging  his  foreign 
trade  challenge  against  us  was  enlisted 
as  a  further  reason  why  we  must  lay  open 
our  market  yet  wider  to  ruinous  import 
competition.  The  proposed  European 
common  market  consisting  of  6  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  that  hope  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  to  eliminate  the  tariff 
among  themselves,  was,  of  course,  also 
inflated  as  another  compelling  reason 
why  we  should  come  forward,  hands  up, 
and  surrender  our  economic  defenses. 

None  of  these  quickly  assembled  rea¬ 
sons  will  stand  the  light  of  economic  or 
international  political  analysis. 


If  Russia  makes  good  on  her  trade 
challenge  we  must  look  to  something 
quite  different  from  the  free-trade  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  GATT  is  in  no  way 
fitted  for  the  type  of  economic  maneu¬ 
vering  that  would  be  necessary  if  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  lured  into  Mi-. 
Khrushchev’s  web.  We  would  find  it 
necessary  to  move  into  State  trading 
rather  than  prolonged  trade  sessions  in 
Geneva,  where,  in  any  case,  we  might  not 
find  the  anticipated  support. 

As  for  the  European  common  market, 
the  member  countries  would  find  GATT 
made  to  order  to  outvote  us  and  to  exact 
concessions  from  us  that,  if  the  past  is 
any  example,  would  be  but  poorly  re¬ 
ciprocated. 

Sputnik  should  indeed  have  opened 
our  eyes,  but  in  a  different  direction.  It 
should  have  warned  us  that  our  vaunted 
higher  productivity  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  is  also  slipping  away  as  did 
our  scientific  lead  over  other  countries  in 
the  field  of  rockets  and  satellites. 

It  has  been  argued  very  unrealistically 
that  our  higher  productivity  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  countries  gives  us  a  lead 
in  cost  of  production  despite  our  much 
higher  wage  rates.  That  this'  is  not  true 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  can  see 
or  read  or  hear.  Thousands  of  products 
are  coming  into  this  country  and  offered 
for  sale  at  retail  at  prices  that  are  lower 
than  our  cost  of  production.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  all  about  us.  It  has  been  testi¬ 
fied  to  abundantly  in  public  hearings. 
Newspaper  advertisements  have  been 
witness  to  the  fact  of  these  low  prices. 
Our  stores  are  stocked  with  these  low- 
priced  goods,  and  of  course  they  are  sell¬ 
ing. 

Much  of  the  lead  in  productivity  that 
we  enjoyed  in  the  past  is  gone.  It  went 
out  with  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
modern  machinery  and  equipment  that 
we  sent  overseas  to  be  installed  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  factories  and  mills  abroad.  It 
was  also  helped  on  its  way  out  by  the 
thousands  of  productivity  teams  sent  to 
this  country  from  overseas  to  study  our 
mass  production  techniques. 

I  am  not  complaining  at  this  point 
against  any  of  this  foreign  aid.  I  am 
simply  pointing  to  the  situation  created 
by  our  foreign  aid,  technical  assistance, 
and  allied  programs.  This  is  a  situation 
that  justifies  great  concern  for  our  own 
industry,  agriculture,  and  workers. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  ourselves  as  competitively  invulner¬ 
able  and  so  went  ahead  undermining  our 
position  in  our  own  home  market.  That 
the  competitive  situation  has  in  fact 
changed  greatly  and  to  our  disadvantage 
should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has  noted 
the  ease  with  which  imports  during  the 
past  8  or  10  years  have  encroached  on 
our  market  at  will.  In  any  number  of 
items  imports  have  risen  from  a  5 -per¬ 
cent  share  of  the  market  or  less  to  the 
point  of  absorbing  10  percent  of  it,  then 
20  percent,  before  much  longer  30  per¬ 
cent  and  on  up  to  40  percent  or  even  50 
percent  and  more  in  a  matter  of  5  or  6 
years. 

When  the  affected  industries  have  be; 
come  alarmed  and  sought  relief  from 
this  extreme  pressure  they  went  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  After  all,  three 
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Presidents  had  given  solemn  assurances 
that  no  domestic  industry  was  to  be 
jeopardized  by  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.*  Also  the  State  Department  had 
often  said  that  if  mistakes  were  made  in 
reducing  duties  and  serious  injury  re¬ 
sulted,  recourse  could  be  had  to  the  es¬ 
cape  clause. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  experienced  by  a  long 
succession  of  industries  as  a  result  of  es¬ 
cape  clause  reverses.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  itself  has  turned  down  over  half 
the  cases  but  did  send  about  28  cases  to 
the  President  under  the  escape  clause 
since  1951.  Of  these  the  President  acted 
favorably  in  only  8  or  9  cases  and  most 
of  these  involved  very  small  industries. 

The  President — since  1951 — has  used 
numerous  and  varied  pretexts  for  over¬ 
riding  the  Tariff  Commission.  If  one 
pretext  was  not  good  enough  he  used  an¬ 
other.  If  the  reasons  used  in  one  case 
did  not  fit  the  next  case,  a  different  set 
of  pretexts  was  used.  In  recent  years 
more  and  more  has  been  made  of  for¬ 
eign  relations  as  the  principal  reason  for 
refusing  a  remedy. 

The  position  in  which  our  industry 
thus  finds  itself  is  one  of  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  ruinous  import  competition. 

On  the  one  hand  we  drastically  cut 
our  tariffs.  With  the  other  hand  we 
loaded  a  number  of  cost-raising  burdens 
on  our  producers  as  a  result  of  national 
legislation.  We  set  up  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  laws ;  we  established 
collective  bargaining  as  an  obligation;  we 
supported  farm  prices;  we  enacted  so¬ 
cial  security  legislation,  and  in  general 
have  reduced  the  competitive  capacity  of 
our  industry.  The  high  tax  rates  now 
burdening  our  producers,  of  course,  also 
add  to  cost  of  production. 

With  a  third  hand,  so  to  speak,  while 
reducing  our  own  competitve  capacity 
we  enhanced  that  of  foreign  producers 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

After  thus  putting  the  thumbscrews  on 
our  industries  we  find  the  freer-trade 
promoters  calling  those  of  our  industries 
that  cannot  compete  with  imports  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  lacking  in  the  competitive 
spirit.  We  find  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  showing  great  sympathy  with  in¬ 
dividual  industries  but  wholly  opposed  to 
doing  anything  for  them  under  the  es¬ 
cape  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  re¬ 
late  the  experiences  of  sound  American 
industries  that  have  sought  a  measure 
of  relief  under  the  present  escape  clause 
system;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
complaints  have  been  heard  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  by 
many  individual  Members  of  the  House. 
There  can  be  no  possible  question  about 
the  reality  of  the  injury  that  has  given 
rise  to  these  complaints. 

Obviously  something  needs  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  to  change  the  situ¬ 
ation  about  which  so  many  widespread 
complaints  have  arisen.  I  believe,  as  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  agreements  program  has  been 
carried  out.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  change  in  this  system  is  needed,  both 
to  provide  our  import-vulnerable  indus¬ 
tries  with  a  remedy  when  they  are  af¬ 


flicted  with  unfair  import  competition 
and  also  as  a  means  of  preserving  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

The  most  obvious  correction  of  the 
situation  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  I 
together  with  other  Members  have  in¬ 
troduced.  This  bill,  which  is  to  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  sent 
down  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  provides  for  restoration  to 
Congress  of  the  control  over  foreign 
trade  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
and  demanded  by  simple  equity  to  our 
domestic  producers.  i 

The  very  fact  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  came 
from  the  executive  departments — State 
and  Commerce — shows  how  far  we  have 
drifted  toward  the  idea  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  must  be  sent  to  us  ready-made, 
even  if  the  field  covered  is  one  that  be¬ 
longs  to  Congress.  To  be  sure  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  amend  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  executive 
branch  but  the  amendments  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  executive  dom¬ 
ination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unless 
the  executive  stranglehold  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  broken  it  will  smother  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  other  legislation  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  pass.  This  follows  from  the 
now  obvious  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  will  resolve  all  questions  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  by  reference  to  foreign  re¬ 
lations.  Foreign  relations  will  have  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  domestic 
industry.  All  that  is  regarded  as  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  must  step  to  one  side. 

The  considerations  of  foreign  affairs 
have  been  raised  to  such  a  preeminent 
level  by  the  executive  branch  that  the 
welfare  of  a  domestic  industry  pitted 
against  such  preeminence  must  crumble 
and  fall  before  it.  Unless  Congress  in¬ 
tervenes  to  reestablish  a  balance — and 
Congress  alone  can  do  it — our  constitu¬ 
tional  system  will  have  undergone  a  great 
change  in  this  field. 

In  place  of  a  responsive  system  to 
which  domestic  producers  may  have  re¬ 
course  and  obtain  relief  from  import  in¬ 
jury  under  conditions  established  by 
Congress,  we  will  witness  the  rise  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  totalitarian  heights  before 
which  all  else  must  bow.  This  will  make 
a  mockery  of  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  by  Congress;  and  I  may  say 
that  to  such  an  eventuality  I  am  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed. 

My  bill  would  not  remove  from  the 
President  the  power  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  rejection  of  a  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  place  upon  the  President  the  burden 
of  convincing  Congress  that  his  proposal 
rather  than  that  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  should  prevail.  This  is  only  right 
since  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  power  of  Congress.  This  power  was 
delegated  in  part  to  the  Executive  and 
surely  the  Congress  is  justified  in  saying 
how  this  delegated  power  is  to  be  treated. 

If  the  President  should  seek  to  reject 
a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation,  he 
could  obtain  the  support  of  Congress  if 
he  really  had  a  good  case ;  while,  if  he 
were  merely  pressed  by  free-trade  con¬ 
siderations,  his  proposed  rejection  should 
not  in  any  case  be  sustained  by  Congress. 


Obviously  the  executive  branch  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  type  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  want  no  restraint  laid  on 
their  hands  when  they  dispose  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  case.  They  do  not  want  to 
have  Congress  looking  over  their  shoul¬ 
der.  This  would  cramp  their  style. 

One  has  but  to  consider  the  absurd 
proposal  contained  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment-supported  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  how  desperately  the  executive 
branch  resists  restoration  of  any  real 
power  to  Congress.  They  call  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  to  override  a 
presidential  rejection  of  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation.  This  is  the 
same  vote  required  to  overturn  a  presi¬ 
dential  veto  of  an  act  of  Congress.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  are  not 
legislative  acts  of  Congress.  They  fall 
into  the  administrative  field  and  repre¬ 
sent  steps  to  carry  out  legislation  that  is 
on  the  statute  books  already  signed  by 
the  President.  Since  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  is  an  arm  of  Congress  and  not  of  the 
executive  branch,  its  decisions  should  be 
the  concern  of  Congress  rather  than  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  House 
will  uphold  the  right  and  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Congress  to  carry  out  its 
obligation  to  those  who  elect  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  that  it  will  not  condone  further 
alienation  of  its  authority  and  its  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  diplomacy  of  this  country. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Dorn]  ,  and  others. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  listened  to  a  very  logical,  reason¬ 
able  discussion  of  the  problem  before 
us.  I  hope  to  and  shall  be  just  as  logical 
and  just  as  reasonable,  and  avoid  emo¬ 
tion  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  and 
problem  before  us,  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  February  of 
1937  I  was  one  of  13  Members  of  this 
House  that  voted  against  the  first  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1934  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  That  vote  was  my  first 
important  vote  as  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  was  told  by  the  then  minority 
leader,  Congressman  Bert  Snell,  that  in 
all  probability  my  membership  in  this 
House  would  be  a  short  one;  that  the 
only  way  one  could  retain  membership 
for  any  length  of  time — and  thereby  pile 
up  coveted  seniority — was  to  follow  the 
leaders,  to  be  guided  by  the  leaders. 
That  warning  or  prophecy  has  not  come 
true,  and  I  still  vote  my  own  convictions. 
My  people  seem  to  like  a  Representative 
with  convictions,  and  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
press  those  convictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  no  in  1937  on 
the  first  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  because  I  was 
convinced  that  the  act  was  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  delegation  of  powers,  and  to 
vote  for  it  would  be  a  violation  of  my 
oath  of  office.  I  have  voted  no  on  every 
extension  of  the  act  since  then,  not  only 
because  of  the  constitutional  question 
involved,  but  also  because  our  experience 
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under  the  act  convinces  me  that  the  act 
has  developed  into  a  boon  for  other  na¬ 
tions  and  a  detriment  to  this  Nation; 
that  the  act,  as  administered,  has  become 
anything  but  reciprocal;  that  the  act 
has  become  a  oneway  street,  with  bene¬ 
fits  flowing  one  way — away  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  encourag¬ 
ing  to  witness  the  opposition  to  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  grow  and 
develop  in  Congress — slowly  to  be  sure, 
but  steadily  nevertheless — until  those 
first  13  objectors  became  199  objectors 
in  1955  when  H.  R.  1  was  before  the 
House.  A  motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  1 
lost  by  the  small  margin  of  199  to  206, 
and  that  defeat  only  came  about  after 
our  leaders  persuaded  several  members 
who  had  voted  for  recommital  to  change 
their  vote.  That  is  how  close  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
came  to  victory  in  1955. 

Since  then  several  new  developments 
have  occurred.  The  Japanese  Trade 
Agreement  has  been  consummated  by 
our  State  Department.  Since  then  our 
textile  industry  has  suffered  further 
damage.  Since  then  the  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  become  a  sick 
industry,  well  on  its  way  to  join  the  sick 
coal  industry,  sick  partially  because  of 
the  heavy  importations  of  fuel  oil;  the 
sick  jeweled- watch  industry,  an  industry 
that  has  lost  80  percent  of  the  American 
watch  market  because  of  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  cheap  foreign-made  Swiss 
watches;  the  sick  American  bicycle 
industry;  the  American  sewing-machine 
industry;  the  American  pottery  in¬ 
dustry;  the  American  glass  industry; 
the  American  chinaware  industry;  the 
American  plywood  industry ;  and  a  score 
of  others — all  suffering,  all  sick,  all  be¬ 
ing  strangled  by  cheap  foreign-made 
imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  review  briefly 
what  has  happened  since  1934  when  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  original  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  thereby  turning  over  to  the 
Executive  its  constitutional  responsibil¬ 
ity,  abdicating  its  right  “to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.”  Con¬ 
gress  did  this  at  that  time  largely  be¬ 
cause  a  strong-willed  Executive  was 
working  with  and  upon  a  weak-willed 
Congress. 

First.  The  Tariff  Commission,  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  arm  of  Congress,  responsible 
to  the  Congress,  was  automatically  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  and  turned  over,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  subservient  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  reporting  to  the  Executive,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Executive — and  that  means 
that  our  Tariff  Commission  today  is 
ruled  by,  dominated  by,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  to  our  internationally  minded  State 
Department. 

Second.  During  the  past  24  years, 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  we 
have  lowered  our  tariff  rates  from  an 
average  tariff  rate  of  16  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  imported  to  an 
average  tariff  rate  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  goods  imported — a 
70-percent  reduction  in  our  tariff  rates. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  these  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  stands  seventh 


from  the  bottom  of  the  38  listed  nations 
of  the  world  engaged  in  international 
trade.  The  6  nations  that  rank  below 
us  are  all  have-not  nations,  such  as 
Japan,  that  must  have  imports  to  exist. 

Third.  During  the  past  24  years,  while 
we  were  lowering  our  average  tariff  rate 
from  16  percent  to  5  percent,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain — one  of  our  chief  competitors  in  the 
world  markets — actually  increased  her 
average  tariff  rate  from  21  percent  to  25 
percent,  until  today  she  stands  fourth 
from  the  top  among  the  38  listed  nations 
engaged  in  world  trade,  with  an  average 
tariff  rate  5  times  as  high  as  our  average 
tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  true  that 
every  time  we  made  concessions  to  other 
nations  by  lowering  our  tariff  rates,  the 
other  nations  also  made  tariff  reductions 
in  exchange;  yet  practically  without  ex¬ 
ception  when  the  other  nations  lowered 
their  tariff  rates  they  raised  other  trade 
barriers  much  more  effective  and  much 
more  restrictive  than  any  tariff  rate 
could  possibly  be — import  licenses,  im¬ 
port  quotas,  preferential  trade  arrange¬ 
ments,  currency  manipulation,  state 
trading,  Government  export  subsidies, 
embargoes,  and  so  forth — until  today, 
according  to  Dr.  Clair  Wilcox,  formerly 
Director  of  International  Trade  for  the 
State  Department  and  one  of  the  best- 
posted  men  in  America  on  the  problems 
of  foreign  trade : 

The  trade  of  the  world  today  Is  more 
tightly  regimented  than  it  ever  has  been 
before  in  history  in  time  of  peace. 

Is  it  any  wonder  I  say  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  become  a  one-way 
street  in  the  hands  of  the  international¬ 
ists  in  our  State  Department?  Is  it  any 
wonder  I  say  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  anything  but 
reciprocal? 

Mr.  Chairman,  four  specific  objectives 
were  listed  by  its  proponents  in  1934  as 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act;  namely,  first,  it 
would  bring  about  world  peace;  second, 
it  would  bring  about  world  prosperity; 
third,  it  would  bring  about  good  will  and 
amity  among  nations;  and,  fourth,  it 
would  remove  world  trade  barriers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  past 
24  years  and  see  if  we  have  attained  these 
4  objectives. 

First.  Has  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  brought  about  world  peace? 
My  answer  is,  not  so  that  anyone  can 
notice  it.  During  the  24  years  the  act 
has  been  in  effect  we  have  had  World 
War  II.  We  have  had  the  Korean  war. 
We  have  had  the  Spanish  civil  war.  We 
have  had  7  years  of  war  in  Indochina; 
and  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  so-called 
cold  war. 

Second.  Has  the  act  brought  about 
world  prosperity?  Certainly  our  own 
prosperity  has  not  been  advanced,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  debt  today  to  the  tune 
of  $275  billion  as  compared  to  our  $12 
billion  Federal  debt  in  1934 — a  national 
debt  greater  than  the  combined  na¬ 
tional  debts  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Third.  Has  good  will  and  amity  been 
established  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Definitely  not.  What  about 


the  present  relationship  between  Paki¬ 
stan  and  India?  Between  Israel,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia?  Between  Italy  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  To  say  nothing  about  the 
strained  conditions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Far  East.  And  what  about 
our  strained  relations  with  Russia?  Can 
anyone  say,  therefore,  that  good  will 
and  amity  have  been  established  or  ad¬ 
vanced  among  nations? 

Fourth.  Have  world  trade  barriers 
been  removed?  They  have  not.  Three 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  world  trade 
we  have  in  this  Nation  today — Dr.  Clair 
Wilcox;  Dr.  Claudius  Murchison,  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser  to  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute;  and  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  a  nationally  known  con¬ 
sulting  economist  and  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  America  today  on  for¬ 
eign  trade  problems — all  agree  that  to¬ 
day  there  are  greater  trade  barriers 
against  our  exports  than  there  were  be¬ 
fore  the.  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  adopted  in  1934. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts — and  they  are  cold,  hard  facts — 
can  anyone  say  that  our  24  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect 
upon  our  economy?  Has  it  been  a  benefit 
to  American  workmen?  My  answer  to 
both  questions  is  “No.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  the  sub¬ 
stitute  that  will  give  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  its  constitutional  authority  and 
responsibility  in  connection  with  inter¬ 
national  trade.  If  that  fails,  I  shall  vote 
“No”  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Simpson  sub¬ 
stitute  which  will  be  offered  later.  These 
trade  matters,  I  believe,  are  today  as  dif¬ 
ficult  as  any  matters  that  face  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  my  judgment,  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade  lies  the  solution  to  world 
peace.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  have 
obtained  world  peace  through  our  pre¬ 
vious  methods  of  trading.  I  simply  state 
that  if  we  can  solve  those  problems,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  world 
peace,  and,  indeed,  if  we  ever  do  solve 
world  peace,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
solved  these  problems.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  have  not  hestitated  to 
devote  all  the  time  at  my  own  personal 
disposal  to  try  to  understand  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  for  6  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  sat  through 
what  to  many  people  are  tedious  hear¬ 
ings  and  engaged  in  other  discussions 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad  in 
the  pursuit  of  understanding  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  solve  these  problems  here  today 
or  in  the  next  year  or  the  next  10  years. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  try  to  under¬ 
stand  them  a  bit  and  grapple  with  them. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  preceding  two  speak¬ 
ers,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
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Davis]  .  Many  of  the  questions  that  they 
raised  are  questions  that  I  raised  myself 
in  my  own  mind  and  have  over  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  sup¬ 
plement  views  that  I  have  expressed  on 
this  matter  give  weight  to  what  I  am 
saying. 

Essentially,  I  say  this,  that  we  all  in 
this  room,  in  this  country,  are  interested 
in  and  believe  that  foreign  trade,  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  is  good  for  us  and 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And, 
what  we  are  arguing  about  is  not  the 
objectives,  whether  you  are  a  protection¬ 
ist,  or  a  freetrader,  or  what.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  foreign  trade,  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  is  good  for  us  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  how  do 
we  obtain  this  great  bulk  of  and  increase 
in  foreign  trade?  What  procedures  do 
we  use?  I  would  suggest  that,  first  of 
all,  the  basis  upon  which  trade  really  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  is  upon  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  various  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  does  not  involve  the 
method  of  trading  between  nations  but 
rather  whether  our  economy  is  a  strong 
economy,  whether  an  economy  abroad  is 
a  strong  economy,  and  I  suggest  if  these 
economies  are  strong,  we  are  going  to  - 
have  considerable  trade  and  increased 
trade  as  those  economies  are  strength¬ 
ened,  whatever  methods  we  might  em¬ 
ploy  in  negotiating  and  handling  the 
trade  problems.  And,  therein  lies  a 
great  deal  of  the  argument  for  those 
who  are  opposing  the  present  bill  that 
the  committee  has  voted  out.  Therein 
lies  some  of  the  pleas  of  those  who  say 
they  are  protectionists,  who  want  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  its  economy.  I  think  their 
argument,  if  you  grant  their  premise,  is 
perfectly  sound.  Certainly,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  strengthening  our  economy  is 
tire  way  that  you  ultimately  strengthen 
world  trade  is  a  sound  argument,  in  my 
judgment. 

But,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  it.  I  think  that  even  though  foreign 
trade  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
strength  of  economies,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  how  you  trade  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  how  much  you 
trade.  Particularly  it  can  have  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  this  particular  Na¬ 
tion  grows  stronger  or  that  particular 
nation  grows  stronger.  Just  as  in  our 
own  country  we  have  established  rules 
and  regulations  on  interstate  commerce, 
and  we  have  rules  within  our  States  on 
intrastate  commerce,  because  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  methods  of  doing  business 
can  be  important  to  segments  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Really  all  we  are  talking  about 
and  all  we  ever  have  been  talking  about 
when  discussing  the  issue  of  reciprocal 
trade  is  how  we  are  going  to  trade. 
What  I  want  to  plead  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  understand  is  that  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do 
with  protectionism  or  free  trade.  It  is 
simply  the  method  by  which  we  do  our 
trading  and  how  we  decide  to  do  our 
negotiating.  If  we  had  an  Executive 
that  was  a  protectionist,  the  reciprocal¬ 
trading  mechanism  could  be  utilized  for 
those  purposes,  just  as  much  as  if  the 
executive  branch  happens  to  be  for  free 
trade  or  to  tend  along  those  lines. 


And  I  suggest  also  that  if  our  legis¬ 
lative  branch,  which  still  has  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  the  trade  prob¬ 
lems,  even  though  a  great  deal  of  the 
power  has  been  delegated  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act — if 
our  Congress  is  of  one  complexion  more 
than  the  other,  it  is  on  that  basis  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  freer  trade  or  more  protection 
depends,  rather  than  upon  the  mechan¬ 
ism. 

Too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
kicking  the  chair,  if  you  please,  because 
one  has  bumped  into  the  chair.  That 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems;  be¬ 
cause  the  mechanism  has  not  responded 
in  the  Way  in  which  one  would  like  it 
to  respond.  Is  no  reason  to  kick  the 
mechanism.  I  say  that  is  very  true 
whether  one  is  interested  in  textiles, 
or  whether  one  is  interested  in  lead  and 
zinc,  whether  one  is  interested  in  chemi¬ 
cals,  or  whatever.  We  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  those  industries 
with  the  Simpson  proposal  any  more 
than  we  would  solve  them  by  completely 
abandoning  the  reciprocal-trade  for¬ 
mula.  That  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
problems.  That  is  what  I  would  call 
kicking  the  chair. 

The  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  is  the  procedures  that  we  have 
established.  William  McKinley,  as  has 
been  rightly  pointed  out,  was  one  of 
the  first  public  leaders  to  advocate  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  formula,  or  this  method 
of  handling  our  foreign  trade.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis!  has 
properly  pointed  out  the  constitutional 
importance  that  the  Congress  has  to 
play  in  the  area  of  handling  our  for¬ 
eign  trade.  Indeed,  the  Constitution 
vests  that  power  in  the  Congress.  But 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Constitution,  and  under 
any  intelligent  workings  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  perforce  must  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  foreign  trade  because  when 
we  deal  with  foreign  nations  we  have  to 
deal  with  them  through  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  deal  directly  with  foreign 
governments.  That  is  not  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  prerogative  is  to  transfer 
power  to  the  Executive  with  sufficient 
guidelines  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
utilized.  And  in  essence  that  is  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

So  what  we  should  be  discussing  is 
whether  or  not  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  delegated  the  authority  in  the  past 
has  had  sufficient  guidelines  so  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
knows  how  to  act,  and  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  and  I  would  say  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  so  the  citizens  of  our  country 
know  how  trade  negotiations  are  going 
to  be  handled,  so  that  they  know  with 
whom  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  deal  if  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  become  involved  in  trade  negotia¬ 
tions. 

I  say  that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
methods  of  handling  our  foreign  trade 
have  been  improved,  and  I  think  that 
even  the  opponents  of  the  present  bill 
which  is  before  us  will  agree  that  this  is 
the  very  best  of  any  bill  that  has  yet 


been  proposed,  so  far  as  ironing  out 
some  of  these  administrative  difficulties 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  are  concerned,  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  delegated  authority  in  this 
area  of  negotiating  trade  agreements. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  bill  that  I  have 
seeen  in  the  short  period  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  passing  this  authority  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  retaining  certain  authorities — 
and  I  emphasize  that  Congress  still  does 
retain  vast  and  basic  authorities  and 
should  retain  them  in  the  trade  treaty 
procedures. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  do  have  an 
improved  bill  to  present  to  the  Congress, 
a  bill  that,  although  it  lacks  a  great  deal 
that  I  would  like  to  see,  and  is  by  no 
means  in  my  judgment  the  bill  I  should 
like  to  see,  yet  is  an  improvement.  I 
can  say  here  is  a  report  of  progress; 
but  what  I  think  is  most  important,  and  • 
that  most  Members  of  this  House  should 
consider,  is  what  is  the  alternative.  If 
a  bill  such  as  the  Simpson  bill  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that  were  adopted  we  would 
find  that  we  had  not  delegated  sufficient 
authority  to  the  Executive  so  that  the 
Executive  could  act,  nor  had  we  re¬ 
tained,  nor  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
could  we  have  the  power  to  actually 
handle  the  problems  that  exist  in  for¬ 
eign  trade.  I  think  what  we  would  have 
if  we  passed  the  Simpson  bill  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it  is  exactly  the  problems  that 
face  France  today,  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
society,  which  means  they  will  have  to 
reorganize  their  government  because  of 
it  if  they  are  going  to  meet  modern 
problems. 

I  say,  think  carefully  over  this  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  that  would  be  urged 
under  the  Simpson  bill  as  to  whether 
or  not  what  happens  in  that  we  tie  the 
hands  of  both  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  Government  so 
that  our  society  cannot  move  anywhere 
to  meet  the  problems  that  modern 
trade  constantly  present. 

It  is  perfectly  true  if  we  did  nothing 
for  the  next  2  years  nothing  would  show 
up  as  far  as  our  trade  treaties  and  our 
trade  relations  are  concerned  substan¬ 
tively,  but  I  suggest  what  will  happen. 
It  will  result  in  no  preliminary  plan¬ 
nings  ’being  made  because  we  will  not 
have  the  machinery  to  go  ahead  to  plan 
for  our  future  trade  negotiations.  In 
2  years  it  will  very  clearly  show  up  sub¬ 
stantially  in  our  trade  even  though  we 
do  then  grant  the  Executive  sufficient 
power  to  move.  In  the  interim  we 
would  be  badly  damaging,  I  suggest,  our 
methods  of  grappling  with  these  very 
serious  problems  that  exist. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  must  recognize  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  constitutional  powers  to  effect 
international  agreements,  and  to  make 
examination  into  the  reasons  for  the 
said  international  agreements.  He  then 
may  secure  the  authority  to  enter  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right  ts  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  as  far  as  he  goes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  I  may  add  that  we  do  not  need  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  European 
economic  agreement  to  pass  this  partic¬ 
ular  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
this:  You  do  not  need  to  pass  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  legislation  or  any  other 
particular  piece  of  legislation  but  what 
you  do  have  to  do  is  pass  similar  legisla¬ 
tion,  some  legislation,  that  provides  the 
guide  lines  within  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  going  to 
proceed.  I  am  saying  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  Simpson  bill  the  Executive’s  hands 
would  be  tied  and  whatever  preliminary 
plannings  were  made  now  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  machinery  that  just  could 
not  cope  with  the  problems  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  international  economics. 

That  is  the  issue  as  I  see  it. 

I  want  to  say  this :  I  think  an  interest¬ 
ing  thing  to  develop,  the  very  power  that 
is  the  most  liberal  of  all  powers  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  trade  matters,  is  the  one  that 
the  free  traders  eschew,  and  the  protec¬ 
tionists  are  actually  espousing :  the  most 
liberal  power  for  regulating  trade  is  the 
tariff.  Which  is  a  very  strange  situation. 
If  we  could  regulate  our  trade  through 
the  tariff  and  through  the  power  of  the 
tariff  and  the  writing  of  tariffs,  then  I 
could  see  how  the  Congress  might  main¬ 
tain  control  over  this  area  of  foreign 
trade  in  an  effective  administrative 
manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
be  kind  enough  to  yield  me  some  addi¬ 
tional  time? 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  already  been  allocated,  but  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  shortly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is,  of  coui’se,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  present  a  problem  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  space  of  15  minutes  after  the 
study  it  has  received.  I  do  want  to  go  on 
to  drive  home  this  particular  point  be- 
because  I  think  it  is  of  vast  importance, 
particularly  to  those  people  who  have  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  districts  that  have  been 
affected  by  our  trade  policy.  The  fact 
is  that  trade  today,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason]  has  been  restricted  in  a  variety 
of  manners  through  licenses,  through 
quotas,  and  through  monetary  manipu¬ 
lations  and  a  variety  of  very  restrictive 
devices.  Really,  what  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  confronted  with  through  trying 
to  handle  trade,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
by  tariffs  is  a  situation  where  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  using  these  more  restric¬ 
tive  methods  and  these  more  effective 
methods,  I  might  state,  of  barriers  to 
foreign  trade.  Really,  we  are  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  people  who  claim  that 
they  are  the  protectionists,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  they  would  think  the  thing 
through,  they  would  be  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  GATT,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  because  that  is  one 
organizaiton  that  has  been  set  up  in 


order  to  get  these  countries  to  relinquish 
their  quotas  or  their  licenses  and  these 
other  barriers  to  trade  that  they  have 
imposed  barriers  which  we  do  not  im¬ 
pose.  I  think  we  would  be  very,  very 
shortsighted  if  we  were  to  take  away 
these  powers  that  the  executive  now  pos¬ 
sesses,  which  we  have  granted  to  the 
executive  so  he  can  cope  with  foreign 
trade  problems.  We  would  take  away 
those  powers  which  permit  us  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  these  countries  abroad  to  re¬ 
move  these  barriers  which  do  badly  affect 
our  own  economy  and  our  own  industries. 

My  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  are  these.  I  believe  if  we  analyze 
this  problem,  we  will  see  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  delegate  authority  to 
the  executive.  I  think  we  could  put  bet¬ 
ter  guidlines  on  it.  I  think  it  could  be 
better  administered.  But,  we  have 
progressed.  I  think  the  bill  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  today  is  a  much  superior  bill  to 
any  that  we  have  had  before.  The  alter¬ 
natives,  I  suggest  to  you  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  would  be  the  situation  that  France 
finds  itself  in .  today  where  neither  the 
executive  nor  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government  is  set  up  to  cope  with  the 
problems  that  face  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  yields  back 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Machrowicz]. 

(Mr.  MACHROWICZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congress  has  been  arguing  about  the 
tariff  since  1789 — usually  in  violent 
terms.  Today  we  hear  some  of  the  same 
pleas  which  wpre  used  by  Members  of 
this  body  representing  infant  industries, 
struggling  for  survival,  in  one  of  the 
original  13  colonies. 

But  the  world  moves  on,  and  those 
who  thrust  the  antique  arguments  of 
protectionism  before  us  are  as  out  of 
date  as  those  who  would  try  to  solve  the 
housing  shortage  by  erecting  log 
cabins — noble  shelters  in  their  day  but 
hardly  what  the  people  of  this  country 
are  seeking  today. 

What  are  the  people  seeking  today  in 
this  vital  field  of  foreign  trade?  Once 
the  smokescreens  are  cleared  away,  the 
mandate  on  this  Congress  is  clear. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  seen  these 
smokescreens  and  felt  these  pressures 
before.  We  have  seen  the  results  of 
yielding  to  such  pressures,  too.  This  is 
an  old  story.  Is  there  a  Member  here 
who  would  disagree  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  statement  made  45 
years  ago  almost  to  the  day — on  May  26, 
1913?  Let  me  read  the  remarks  of  the 
28th  President  on  this  45th  anniversary 
of  their  utterance : 

I  think  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
the  extraordinary  exertions  being  made  by 
the  lobby  in  Washington  to  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  for  certain  alterations  of  the  tariff 
bill.  Washington  has  seldom  seen  so  nu¬ 
merous,  so  industrious,  or  so  insidious  a 
lobby.  The  newspapers  are  being  filled  with 
paid  advertisements  calculated  to  mislead 


the  judgment  of  public  men  not  only,  but 
also  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  itself. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  money  without 
limit  is  being  spent  to  sustain  this  lobby 
and  to  create  an  appearance  of  a  pressure 
of  opinion  antagonistic  to  some  of  the  chief 
terms  of  the  tariff  bill. 

It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the  country 
that  the  people  at  large  should  have  no 
lobby  and  be  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  bodies  of  astute  men  seek  to 
create  an  artificial  opinion  and  to  overcome 
the  interests  of  the  public  for  their  private 
profit.  It  is  thoroughly  worth  the  while  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  take  knowledge 
of  this  matter.  Only  public  opinion  can 
check  and  destroy  it. 

Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  these  words  in 
1913.  Public  opinion  was  not  adequate 
to  check  and  destroy  these  forces  when 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  wall  was 
erected  in  1930.  But  for  24  years  since 
1934,  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  public  opinion  and  the 
national  interest  have  prevailed.  We 
learned  our  lesson.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  unlearn  that  lesson  today — and  to 
do  so  by  yielding  to  the  intense  pressures 
of  the  few  special-interests. 

It  is  illuminating  to  examine  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  resulted  from  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  first  Smoot-Hawley  bill — on 
which  the  substitute  Simpson  bill  is 
patterned. 

The  first  Smoot-Hawley  bill  was 
called — as  is  H.  R.  12676  now — a  reason¬ 
able  bill.  Its  proponents — as  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  H.  R.  12676 — advertised  it 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  difficulties 
of  certain  industries  suffering  from  im¬ 
ports. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  isolationists — as 
do  their  counterparts  today — tried  to 
tell  the  country  that  by  striking  a  blow 
for  protectionism,  we  would  be  helping 
the  American  economy. 

The  proponents  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930— as  with  those  supporting  the 
Simpson  bill  today — said  not  a  word 
about  exports.  Their  argument  con¬ 
cerning  the  millions  of  Americans  de¬ 
pendent  on  international  trade  was  an 
eloquent  one — silence. 

In  1930  the  Congress  was  deluged  with 
petitions  from  economists,  letters  and 
statements  pointing  out  what  the  sorry 
result  would  be  of  this  country’s  adopt¬ 
ing  a  restrictive  trade  policy  toward  a 
world  still  suffering  from  the  results  of 
a  grisly  war  and  wracked  by  depression, 
poverty  and  despair. 

But  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  was  en¬ 
acted  and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire^  If 
the  United  States,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  of  any  nation,  was 
turning  its  back  on  the  world,  only  one 
course  of  action  was  open  to  other  gov¬ 
ernments — retaliation . 

While  the  logs  were  being  rolled  in 
the  Congress  and  after  the  bill  became 
law,  33  foreign  nations  formally  and 
officially  registered  their  protests  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  to  no 
avail.  Let  those  who  would  consider 
turning  back  the  clock  by  the  passage 
of  the  Simpson  bill  count  up  with  me 
the  cost  of  passing  another  protectionist 
bill. 

Import  quotas,  exchange  controls  and 
administrative  sleight-of-hand  were 
rapidly  slammed  down  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  all  over  the  world. 
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Retaliation  for  America’s  action  became 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Canada — today  our  biggest  trading 
partner — enacted  a  sky  scraper  of  a 
tariff  against  our  exports.  It  was  the 
highest  tariff  in  the  history  of  that 
country,  either  before  or  since. 

American  farmers  who  export  to 
Canada  and  producers  of  iron,  steel, 
farm  implements,  electrical  machinery, 
gasoline,  shoes,  paper,  fertilizers,  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  automobiles,  and  chem¬ 
icals  were  sent  reeling  backward  as  this 
vast  portion  of  their  export  market  was 
snatched  away  from  them. 

How  much  would  we  have  to  pay 
today,  when  our  trade  with  Canada  is 
vastly  larger,  were  we  to  invite  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  to  similarly  retaliate  by  our 
passing  the  Simpson  bifl? 

And  Canada  was  not  -alone.  Italy 
started  to  boycott  American  goods  as 
the  full  curse  of  America’s  restrictionist 
trade  policy  brought  about  deepening 
unemployment  in  that  country.  United 
States  automobiles  wore  banned  by  a 
prohibitive  duty;  United  States  radio 
manufacturers  laid  off  the  workers  who 
had  produced  for  the  Italian  market — 
now  closed  by  retaliatory  high  tariffs. 
The  Italian  Government  switched  the 
source  of  imports  of  many  items  from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries. 
Between  1929  and  1931  United  States 
exports  to  Italy  dropped  66  percent.  0 

Is  this  what  we  seek  today?  Perhaps 
not,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  we 
may  fairly  expect  other  nations  to  do 
if  the  Simpson  bill  becomes  law. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  list. 
With  the  duty  against  their  watches 
raised  as  much  as  500  percent,  the  Swiss 
retaliated  with  import  quotas  and  a  boy¬ 
cott,  and  United  States  exports  to  that 
country  declined  45  percent'  within  2 
years.  Similar  retaliatory  action  was 
taken  by  Spain — among  others. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  disaster  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  repeat  today  was  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  Great  Britain’s  decision  to  adopt 
the  first  British  general  tariff  in  almost 
a  century.  Out  of  this  came  the  British 
system  of  imperial  preferences  which 
served  to  widen  the  ever-growing  re¬ 
taliation  against  this  country. 

These  figures  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often — between  1929  and  1932  United 
States  foreign  trade  declined  by  two- 
thirds.  Even  if  half  that  drop  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  worldwide  depression, 
the  price  of  Smoot-Hawley  was  too 
much  to  pay — and,  I  firmly  believe,  the 
price  of  the  Simpson  bill  would  be  far 
greater. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

•Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  yield 
when  I  have  finished  my  statement.  I 
have  not  much  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  used  my  name.  I  think  in 
fairness  he  should  yield. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
point  to  any  portion  of  my  bill  in  which 
there  is  anything  whatever  said  which 
would  bring  about  the  curtailment  or 


the  elimination  of  any  existing  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreement? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  intend  to  go 
into  that  a  little  later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  anything  in  the 
bill  which  curtails  against  existing 
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Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  will  do  that  in 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
make  the  statement  unequivocally  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  in  any 
way  affects  any  existing  agreement. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  refuse  to  yield  further  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  economic  isolationists 
as  they  struggle  to  turn  the  clock  back? 
First,  they  say  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
raised  tariffs  while  the  Simpson  bill  would 
just  leave  them  where  they  are.  But 
even  if  one  does  not  take  the  time  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  of  the  gimmicks  in  the  bill  to 
raise  tariffs  in  the  name  of  "protecting 
American  industry,”  it  is  obvious  that  the 
results  of  the  Simpson  bill  would  be  even 
more  protectionist  than  its  1930  version. 

The  free  world  is  pushing  forward 
through  the  general  agreements  on  tariffs 
and  trade,  through  the  European  com¬ 
mon  market,  and  free-trade  area,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  plans  to  reduce  tariffs. 
For  the  United  States  to  stand  still  is 
for  the  United  States  to  fall  behind.  We 
either  go  forward  with  reciprocal  tariff¬ 
cutting  or  we  are  left  shivering  in  the 
cold  winds  of  retaliation. 

Even  if  the  Russians  had  not  declared 
a  trade  war  on  the  United  States,  even 
if  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
had  not  been  subjected  to  indignities  in 
countries  deeply  troubled  by  United 
States  trade  policies,  even  if  the  Euro¬ 
pean  common  market  was  not  about  to 
begin  its  most  crucial  5  years — even  if 
none  of  these  situations  faced  us — a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  trade  act  is  a  must 
in  our  selfish  interest. 

If  other  nations,  shocked  and  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  a  failure  to  renew  our  trade 
policy  began  to  take  retaliatory  action  to 
defend  themselves,  this  action  could  in¬ 
tensify  our  recession. 

But  is  this  really  so  important?  We 
are  a  great  and  rich  country — perhaps 
we  could  afford  the  luxury  of  economic 
isolationism — the  price  of  the  Simpson 
bill? 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  all 
purchases  of  all  makes  of  all  automo¬ 
biles — combined. 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dollars 
in  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  were 
spent  on  all  nonfarm  homes  built  all  over 
this  country. 

Last  year  our  exports  put  more  dollars 
in  the  pockets  of  Americans  than  were 
earned  by  all  American  farmers  in  all 
their  sales  of  either  crops  or  livestock. 

The  answer  suggested  is — yes,  we  can 
afford  the  protectionist  Simpson  policy. 
We  can  afford  to  have  our  exports  cut  by 
a  quarter  or  a  third  as  much  as  we  can 
afford  to  have  automobile  sales  drop  a 
quarter  or  a  third ;  or  home  construction 
drop ;  or  farmers’  incomes  drastically  re¬ 
duced. 


At  least,  “Yes”  would  seem  to  be  the 
answer  that  the  proponents  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill  must  make. 

All  public-opinion  polls  show  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  agree.  I  hope  and  am  confident 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  re¬ 
spond  to  what  the  American  people  want 
and  what  is  good  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  They  will  reject  the  Simpson 
substitute  and  resoundingly  approve  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Baker], 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Simpson-Davis-Dorn- 
Bailey  substitute  bill.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  say  that  the  committee  bill  is 
all  bad.  I  voted  in  committee  to  report 
it  favorably,  reserving  all  my  rights.  It 
is  an  improvement  over  existing  law. 

The  committee  bill  strengthens  and 
clarifies  the  national  security  section, 
and  recognizes  that  Congress  has  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  in  escape-clause  and  peril- 
point  cases,  but  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  ultimate  decision.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  provides  for  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  instead  of  two-thirds,  and 
that  is  the  main  reason  I  am  supporting 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  it  is 
contended  by  some  that  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  put  into  effect  by  a 
majority  vote  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  that  such  action  would 
require  a  two -thirds  vote  of  each  body 
of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  contention. 

Section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section  8  of  article  I: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  v 

Clause  3,  article  I: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations;  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  famous  case  of  McCulloch  against 
Maryland,  decided  by  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall,  is  authority  for  the  following :  Two 
important  doctrines  of  constitutional 
law — that  the  Federal  Government  is  one 
of  enumerated  powers  and  that  legisla¬ 
tive  power  may  not  be  delegated — are 
derived  in  part  from  this  section.  To 
use  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall: 

This  Government  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers 
granted  to  it,  would  seem  too  apparent,  to 
have  required  to  be  enforced  by  aU  those 
arguments. 

The  following  statement  appears  in 
the  1952  edition  of  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  Revised  and 
Annotated,  page  73 : 

At  least  three  distinct  ideas  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  the  principle 
that  legislative  power  cannot  be  delegated. 
One  is  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers: 
Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  separating  the 
three  powers  of  government  if  they  can 
straightway  remerge  on  their  own  motion? 

In  Hampton  Jr.  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (276 
U.  S.  394),  Chief  Justice  Taft  offered  the 
following  explanation  of  the  origin  and  lim¬ 
itations  of  this  idea  as  a  postulate  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law:  “The  well-known  maxim, 
‘delegata  potestas  non  potest  delegari,’  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  law  of  agency  in  the  general 
and  common  law,  is  well  understood  and 
has  had  wider  application  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
than  it  has  in  private  law.  The  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  and  State  constitutions  of  this 
country  divide  the  governmental  power  into 
three  branches  *  *  *  in  carrying  out  that 
constitutional  division  *  *  *  it  is  a  breach  of 
the  national  fundamental  law  if  Congress 
gives  up  its  legislative  power  and  transfers 
it  to  the  President,  or  to  the  judicial  branch, 
or  if  by  law  it  attempts  to  invest  itself  or  its 
members  with  either  executive  power  or  ju¬ 
dicial  power.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
three  branches  are  not  coordinate  parts  of 
one  government  and  that  each  in  the  field  of 
its  duties  may  not  invoke  the  action  of  the 
two  other  branches  insofar  as  the  action  in¬ 
voked  shall  not  be  an  assumption  of  the 
constitutional  field  of  action  of  another 
branch.  In  determining  what  it  may  do  in 
seeking  assistance  from  another  branch,  the 
extent  and  character  of  that  assistance  must 
be  fixed  according  to  commonsense  and  the 
inherent  necessities  of  the  governmental  co¬ 
ordination.” 

FUNCTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  DELEGATED 

Yielding  to  commonsense  and  the  inher¬ 
ent  necessities  of  governmental  coordina¬ 
tion,”  the  Court  has  sustained  numerous 
statutes  granting  in  the  total  vast  powers  to 
administrative  or  executive  agencies.  Two 
different  theories,  both  enunciated  during 
the  chief  justiceship  of  John  Marshall,  have 
been  utilized  to  Justify  these  results.  First 
in  importance  is  the  theory  that  another  de¬ 
partment  may  be  empowered  to  fill  up  the 
details  of  a  statute.  The  second  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  may  legislate  contingently,  leaving  to 
others  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
which  bring  its  declared  policy  into  oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect  the  Congress 
has  established  a  number  of  independent 
agencies;  such  as,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  which  it  has  assigned  quasi¬ 
legislative  powers.  In  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  the  Congress  has  delegated 
powers  to  the  President  within  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress.  These  limitations 
include  an  examination  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  proposed  concessions  be¬ 
fore  they  are  made  under  the  peril  point 
procedure.  They  also  provide  for  an 
escape  clause  procedure  which  again  re¬ 
quires  findings  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  agent 
of  the  Congress.  The  President  is  only 
authorized  to  make  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  within  these 
limitations.  In  effect,  the  Congress  has 
placed  responsibilities  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  prescribe  the  procedures  under  which 
it  may  delegate  its  powers.  Hence,  for 


such  delegation  to  be  constitutional 
there  must  be  prescribed  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  these  delegated  powers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  a  bill 
enacted  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  establishing  these  procedures  is  a 
constitutional  act.  Again,  let  me  add 
that  in  other  matters  affecting  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  including  the  Mid-East  Reso¬ 
lution  which  we  adopted  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  last  year,  all  presidential 
powers  contained  therein  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  at  any  time  by  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  a  simple  majority  of 
both  Houses  without  a  presidential  sig¬ 
nature. 

Does  it  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  Congress  may  delegate 
such  powers  contingently  or  condition¬ 
ally  reserving  to  itself  the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is 
self-evident. 

In  one  of  the  early  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  used  the  following  very  pertinent 
language : 

We  can  see  no  sufficient  reason,  why  the 
legislature  should  not  exercise  its  discretion 
in  reviving  the  act  of  March  1,  1809  either 
expressly  or  conditionally  as  their  judg¬ 
ment  shall  direct  (7  CR  382-1813) . 

I  quote  again  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Revised  and  Anno¬ 
tated,  issue  of  1952 : 

Within  recent  years  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  has  been  put  to  a  new  use — the  ter¬ 
mination  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  or  the  disapproval  of  particular 
exercises  of  power  by  him.  Most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  legislation  enacted  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  World  War  II  provided  that  the 
powers  granted  to  the  President  should  come 
to  an  end  upon  adoption  of  concurrent  reso¬ 
lutions  to  that  effect.1  Similarly,  measures 
authorizing  the  President  to  reorganize  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  have  provided  that  a  re¬ 
organization  plan  promulgated  by  him 
should  be  reported  by  Congress  and  should 
not  become  effective  if  one  2  or  both  3  Houses 
adopted  a  resolution  disapproving  it.  Also, 
it  was  settled  as  early  as  1789  that  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Congress  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  need  not  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  the  Bill  of  Rights  having  been 
referred  to  the  States  without  being  laid  be¬ 
fore  President  Washington  for  his  approval — 
a  procedure  which  the  Court  ratified  in  due 
course.4 

REGULATE 

Elucidating  this  word  in  his  opinion  for 
the  Court  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said:  “We  are  now  arrived  at  the 
inquiry — What  is  this  power?  It  is  the 
power  to  regulate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the 
rule  by  which  commerce  is  to  be  governed. 
This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Con¬ 
gress,  is  complete  in'  itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.” 


1  See,  e.  g.,  Lend  Lease  Act  of  March  11, 

1941  (65  Stat.  31);  First  War  Powers  Act  of 
December  18,  1941  (55  Stat.  838);  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  January  30,  1942  (56 
Stat.  23);  Stabilization  Act  of  October  2, 

1942  (56  Stat.  765);  War  Labor  Disputes  Act 
Of  June  25,  1943  (57  Stat.  163). 

2  Reorganization  Act  of  June  20,  1949  (63 
Stat.  203). 

8  Reorganization  Act  of  April  3,  1939  (53 
Stat.  561). 

4  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia,  3  Dali.  378 
(1798). 


And  now  that  I  have  disposed  of  the 
constitutional  question — at  least  to  my 
satisfaction — may  I  present  to  you  my 
fully  considered  views  on  the  so-called 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey  substitute, 
for  which  I  shall  vote,  and  which  I  hope 
will  prevail,  in  part  using  aluminum  as 
a  case  example. 

The  expansion  of  world  trade  is  a 
laudable  objective  which  I  support  com¬ 
pletely;  however,  it  must  be  truly  profit¬ 
able  for  all  the  participants.  The  bill 
before  us  is  basically  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Some  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  protection  which  the  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1930  act  was  based  on  a 
specific  duty  rather  than  on  an  ad 
valorem  rate. 

Inflation  has  reduced  the  effective 
level  of  such  duties  almost  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  The  Consumers  Price 
Index  has  increased  73  percent  since 
1930,  and  American  wage  rates  have 
been  adjusted  accordingly.  May  I  re¬ 
mind  the  committee  that  compensation 
of  employees  represents  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  national  income.  Hence, 
of  necessity,  the  prices  of  all  American 
producers  have  reflected  these  wage  in¬ 
creases.  Without  giving  any  considera¬ 
tion  to  tariff  reductions  negotiated  un¬ 
der  the  trade  agreements  program,  the 
specific  duties  provided  in  the  1930  act 
provide  very  little  protection  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  their  millions  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Furthermore,  since  the  start  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  we  have  re¬ 
duced  our  tariff  rates  on  the  average  by 
more  than  70  percent.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  by  any  standard  the 
United  States  must  today  be  regarded  as 
a  country  with  a  low  tariff  structure. 
Additional  broad  reductions  without 
adequate  safeguards  can  impose  great 
hazards  to  the  American  economy. 

Since  1930,  industrial  costs  in  the 
United  States  have  been  increased  as  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Let  me  enumerate  but  a  few  of 
the  laws  which  affect  America’s  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  They  include  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  the  Walsfy-Healey 
Act;  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  amended  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act;  and,  social  security  legislation. 
None  of  these  cost  factors  were  re¬ 
flected  either  in  the  basic  legislation 
before  us,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  nor  in 
the  agreements  which  the  President  has 
negotiated  over  the  years  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  1934  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  President  should  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  adjust  the  tariff  structure  by 
negotiating  agreements  with  other 
countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis  stressed 
that  we  had  comparative  advantages 
in  many  industries  due  to  our  tech¬ 
nological  superiority,  which  should  en¬ 
able  us  to  develop  greater  markets  for 
our  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
However,  to  capitalize  on  our  technical 
skills,  we  had  to  open  our  markets  to 
other  countries  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
sell  their  products  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket — thus  earning  thet  necessary  dol- 
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lars  to  finance  United  States  pin-chases. 
Let  us  examine  what  has  happened. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  United 
States  does  not  employ  import  quotas. 
In  fact,  when  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  negotiated  in  1947, 
it  was  generally  agreed  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  that  quantitative  controls 
would  be  prohibited.  Accordingly,  we 
proceeded  to  lower  our  tariffs  supposedly 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Px-oducts  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Amei-ican  exporters  were 
granted  tariff  concessions  by  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  in  almost  every  instance 
these  tai-iff  concessions  were  nullified  by 
so-called  tempoi*ai-y  and  emei-gency 
quantitative  controls^ 

Some  of  these  restrictions  were  justi¬ 
fied  to  facilitate  economic  development; 
others,  because  of  a  persistent  shoi-tage 
of  dollars,  but  regardless  of  the  reason, 
American  expoi*ts  were  not  stimulated  in 
the  manner  expected.  In  fact,  American 
producers  of  many  of  these  products 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  plants 
abroad  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of 
the  woi-ld  market.  As  American  firms 
established  foreign  operations,  they 
earned  with  them  their  skills,  techniques, 
and  know-how,  which  have  neutralized 
the  comparative  advantage  that  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  enjoyed;  and  we,  in  the 
Congress  gi-anted  them  tax  incentives  to 
do  so. 

More  recently,  starting  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  have  provided  the 
plant  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  know¬ 
how  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense.  Through 
the  taxes  they  have  paid  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  American  producers  in  many  cases 
have  provided  their  foreign  competitors 
with  new  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  conditions, 
it  must  be  quite  obvious  that  diffex-ences 
in  basic  wage  rates  will  determine  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  producer  to 
meet  foi-eign  competition.  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  table  which  contrasts  the  basic 
wage  rates  in  all  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  with  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  in  other  important  producing  coun¬ 
tries: 

Average  hourly 


rate,  all 

County:  manufacturing 

United  States _ $2.  07 

Canada -  1.625 

Mexico _  .  229 

Australia _  .  849 

United  Kingdom _  .  620 

Belgium _  .  536 

France _  .  390 

Germany  (West  Berlin) _  .483 

Italy _  .331 

Netherlands _  .  355 

Norway _  .  760 

Switzerland _  .611 

Japan _  .  243 


Source:  International  Labor  Review,  Sta¬ 
tistical  Supplement  No.  3,  March  1958.  In¬ 
ternational  Financial  Statistics,  April  1958. 

The  production  of  aluminum  is  one 
of  the  important  industries  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district.  Today  there  is 
severe  unemployment  in  this  industry. 
However,  this  is  not  my  problem  alone. 
Aluminum  happens  to  be  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  every  member  of  the  Congress 
because  of  its  overriding  importance  in 
terms  of  our  national  defense.  During 
the  Korean  emergency  both  the  execu¬ 


tive  branch  of  our  Government  and  the 
Congress  rejected  entering  into  long¬ 
term  contracts  for  substantial  imports 
of  aluminum  from  Canada  on  the 
grounds  that  we  should  not  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  any  foreign  source  for  this 
vital  material.  Private  American  in¬ 
dustry  responded  to  our  country’s  needs 
by  a  substantial  investment  in  new  fa¬ 
cilities.  During  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  considering  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1952,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  said: 

Mr.  Ftji-bright.  Although  we  have  in¬ 
vested  amounts  of  money  in  the  domestic 
industry,  if  we  guarantee  the  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry,  what  happens  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry?  It  may  have  to  take  the  brunt  of 
that  and  fold  up.1 

Canada  is  our  closest  neighbor.  Since 
we  are  rightfully  unwilling  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Canada,  should  we  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  security  of  our  domestic 
aluminum  industry  by  permitting  un¬ 
limited  imports  from  producers  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries  including  Yugoslavia, 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Western  World  is 
certainly  open  to  question? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  our  allies  in  NATO — in  spite 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements — 
have  protected  their  domestic  aluminum 
industry.  Under  existing  law  the  United 
States  tariff  on  basic  aluminum  is  1.30 
cents,  per  pound.  It  will  be  reduced  to 
1.25  cents  per  pound  on  July  1.  Yet  in 
France  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
similar  products  of  20  percent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  sales  tax  of  25  percent  is  imposed 
on  all  aluminum  items.  In  Italy  the 
tariff  ranges  from  a  25  pei'cent  ad 
valorem  rate  on  all  crude  aluminum  and 
a  rate  from  25  to  31  pei’cent  on  semi- 
fabricated  products. 

While  our  friends  overseas  after  July 
1,  can  send  unlimited  amounts  of  alu¬ 
minum  into  the  United  States  by  paying 
a  tariff  of  1.25  cents  per  pound,  Ameri¬ 
cans  exporting  aluminum  in  to  those 
European  countries  which  have  a  do¬ 
mestic  aluminum  industry  are  confronted 
with  a  tariff  ranging  from  6  to  10  cents 
per  pound.  This  can  hai’dly  be  regarded 
as  reciprocal  trade.  I  see  no  reciprocity 
there. 

A  more  recent  development  affects  the 
security  of  everyone.  The  Russians  have 
now  entered  the  world  aluminum  market 
and  are  underselling  other  European  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  Russian  competition,  which 
is,  of  course,  subsidized  state  trading, 
produces  a  serious  threat  to  an  American 
industry  vital  to  our  national  security. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  private  corpora¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  subsidized,  competition 
of  Russia  or  any  other  sizable  industrial¬ 
ized  country. 

These  problems  were  impressed  upon 
me  during  my  first  term  in  Congress. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  SadlakI,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  in  1952  to  remove  restrictions  which 


1  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1952,  82d  Cong.,  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Pt.  2, 
p.  1484. 
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had  been  imposed  upon  the  American 
economy  by  an  organization  established 
by  the  State  Department  known  as  the 
International  Materials  Conference.  We 
had  become  so  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  many  materials  that  the 
mobilization  demands  of  the  Korean 
emergency  created  adverse  world  price 
trends  which  diverted  essential  material 
from  American  consumers.  We  then 
found  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
an  international  agency  could  decree 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  maintain 
our  share  of  the  world’s  basic  materials 
in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  we  were  making 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  war. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
amendment,  another  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mi*.  Durham!  ,  showed 
what  had  happened  to  the  military  stock¬ 
pile  because  we  had  neglected  to  protect 
our  own  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  in  the  limited  time  aavilable  to  review 
the  history  of  that  sorry  episode.  Let  me 
merely  state  that  it  stemmed  from  pro¬ 
posals  developed  within  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  1944  which  were  finally  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  so-called  Habana 
Charter.  As  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  know.  President  Truman  sub¬ 
mitted  this  charter  to  the  Congress  in 
1950.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
conducted  extensive  hearings  but  failed 
to  report  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
which  had  been  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Truman  administration  to  permit 
United  States  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  International  Trade  Organization. 

While  the  Habana  Charter  was  never, 
approved,  many  of  its  provisions  are  still 
influencing  world  trade.  Chapter  IV  of 
this  charter  became  the  basis  for  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  known  as  the  GATT.  Chapter 
V  provided  for  the  establishment  of  what 
might  best  be  characterized  as  a  world 
federal  trade  commission  with  very 
broad  powex*s  to  deal  with  restrictive 
business  practices.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  stress  that  we  all  deplore  monopoly 
and  restrictive  business  practices,  but 
the  procedures  proposed  in  the  Habana 
Charter  would  have  singled  out  private 
enterprise  for  a  completely  diffei'ent 
treatment  than  tha  socialistic  and  com- 
munstic  entei’prises  which  operate  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  As  we  are 
the  principal  private  enterprise  economy, 
this  proposal  would  have  been  directed 
against  the  United  States. 

Chapter  VI  of  this  charter  provided 
for  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  summarized  this 
provision  of  the  charter  in  his  remarks 
on  June  19,  1952.  Let  me  quote  from 
them: 

In  1944  the  State  Department  issued  its 
proposals  to  the  United  Nations  for  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization.  These  pro¬ 
posals  contained  provisions  for  intergovern¬ 
mental  commodity  agreements.  Various 
drafts  of  the  proposals  were  made  from  1944 
through  1947. 

In  1947  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization.  Senator  Millikin,  the 
chairman,  specifically  asked  whether  any 
such  agreements,  if  consummated,  would  be 
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submitted  to  Congress  for  approval.  The 
present  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  then  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
said : 

“Insofar  as  such  commodity  agreements 
impose  any  obligations  on  the  United  States 
requiring  legislative  implementation  in  any 
way,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 

In  1948  the  nations  met  at  Habana  and  a 
charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  was  the  result  of  their  deliberation.  * 
Chapter  6  of  this  charter  dealt  with  inter¬ 
governmental  commodity  agreements.  The 
charter  was  submitted  for  approval  and 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  81st  Congress,  to  approve  the 
charter.  The  hearings  closed  on  May  12  and 
the  committee  never  reported  any  action  to 
the  House.  In  December,  the  Department 
announced  that  no  further  efforts  would  be 
made  to  secure  approval  for  the  ITO.  Be¬ 
tween  May  and  December  Congress  passed 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  which 
granted  allocation  and  price-control  powers. 
In  January  of  1951,  following  Prime  Minister 
Attlee's  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  United  States  announced  that  an  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference  would  be 
formed  to  deal  with  the  allocation  of  scarce 
commodities  not  just  critical  materials. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  There  was  never  any 
legislative  sanctions  for  its  activities,  and 
none  exist  today.1 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Habana,  the 
preparatory  commission  to  draft  the 
Charter  established  an  organization 
known  as  the  Interim  Coordinating 
Committee  for  International  Commodity 
Arrangements  to  implement  chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter  dealing  with  commodity 
agreements.  The  word  “interim”  in  the 
title  of  this  organization  was  supposed 
to  cover  the  period  prior  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Charter  itself.  The  Charter 
died  in  1950,  but  the  “interim”  continues. 

When  this  administration  assumed  of¬ 
fice,  it  was  confronted  with  two  pro¬ 
posals  within  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  one  to 
implement  the  restrictive  business  prac¬ 
tices  provision  of  chapter  V,  and  the 
other  a  further  development  of  com¬ 
modity  agreements  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  on  International  Commodity  Trade. 
Although  these  proposals  were  arleady 
far  advanced,  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  turned  the  tide  within 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  restrictive  business 
practices  proposal  was  finally  tabled. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  estab¬ 
lished  a  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade  in  1954,  but  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  this  Commission.  It 
is  the  only  major  commission  within  the 
United  Nations  structure  in  which  we 
have  not  taken  an  active  part.  Our  re¬ 
fusal  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  - 
terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission 
were  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
concepts  of  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President’s  author¬ 
ity  to  participate  in  the  GATT  stems 
from  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  On 


1  Congressional  Record,  House,  June  19, 
1952,  pp.  7759-7760. 


May  19  President  Eisenhower  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  his  second  annual 
report  on  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  It  included  as  an  appendix  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  Chairman  of  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  _12th  session  of  the  GATT, 
which  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  October  17  through  November  30, 
1957. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
refused  to  accept  the  Habana  Charter, 
chapters  V  and  VI  are  now  being  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  GATT.  The  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements : 

4.  NOMINATION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  ICCICA 

The  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for 
International  Commodity  Arrangements, 
comprised  of  experts  on  commodity  trade, 
was  established  by  resolution  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na-  , 
tions  in  1947.  The  Committee  keeps  in¬ 
formed  on  intergovernmental  consultation 
and  action  with  respect  to  commodity  prob¬ 
lems  and  advises  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  specific  problems  in 
the  commodity  field. 

A  Council  resolution  provides  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  Chairman  of  ICCICA  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  general  agree¬ 
ment.  At  the  12th  session  the  contracting 
parties  renominated  for  this  position  the 
present  chairman.  Sir  Edwin  McCarthy, 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  RESTRICTIVE  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

At  the  11th  session  the  contracting  parties 
deferred  consideration  of  the  question  of 
future  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  restrictive  business  practices. 

At  the  12th  session  the  contracting  parties 
had  before  them  a  new  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  in  July  1957, 
comprising  a  draft  agreement  on  restrictive 
business  practices  which  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  general  agreement.  In  »the 
course  of  the  session  the  Norwegian  delega¬ 
tion  also  submitted  a  draft  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  working 
party  to  study  the  proposed  agreement  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  contracting  parties 
at  a  subsequent  session.  The  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  international  agreement  to  con¬ 
trol  restrictive  business  practices  affecting 
international  trade  has  been  before  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  for  a  number  of  years.  Ac¬ 
tion  to  work  out  such  an  agreement  had  also 
been  initiated  in  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  several  years  ago 
but  had  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  contracting  parties  at  the  12th  ses¬ 
sion  instructed  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
collect  and  analyze  documentation  on  the 
subject  of  restrictive  business  practices  and 
submit  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
sessional  Committee.  The  Intersessional 
Committee  would  ten  decide  whether  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  working  party  or  a  group  of  experts 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  If  after  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  available  material,  including 
that  developed  in  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  the  committee 
should  find  that  further  immediate  progress 
was  not  possible,  it_  could  refer  the  matter 
to  the  13th  session  with  recommendations. 

(Second  annual  report  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  trade  agreements 
program,  p.  50.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  that  in 
referring  to  restrictive  business  prac¬ 
tices,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  stated: 


Action  to  work  out  such  an  agreement  had 
also  been  initiated  in  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  several  years 
ago  but  had  come  to  a  standstill.  (Second 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State?  on  the  trade  agreements  program, 
p.  50.) 

The  reason  that  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  came  to  a  standstill  was  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  in  1955  exerted 
every  effort  to  table  a  resolution  which 
a  previous  United  States  delegation 
under  the  Truman  administration  had 
introduced  in  1951  when  it  proposed 
that  the  United  Nations  proceed  with 
this  activity  in  spite  of  congressional 
disapproval  of  the  Habana  Charter. 

In  discussing  the  Interim  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  for  International  Com¬ 
modity  Arrangements,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  interim 
has  been  made  permanent.  Although 
the  name  of  this  organization  was  never 
changed,  it  has  now  become  an  accepted 
organization  and  its  chairman  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  GATT. 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers  and 
pitfalls  which  should  concern  all  of  us 
when  we  consider  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  these  GATT 
programs  for  a  period  of  5  years  without 
any  possibility  for  congressional  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  on  July 
3,  1952,  in  order  to  terminate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  re¬ 
commit  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
and  instruct  our  conferees  to  insist  on  a 
Senate  amendment  which  in  effect  made 
it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  expenses  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  cast  a  vote 
to  terminate  this  unauthorized  activity. 

If  we  support  the  amendment  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson]  which  provides  for 
only  a  2-year  extension,  we  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  so  drastic  a  step  at 
some  late  date.  The  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  closely 
the  proceedings  of  the  13  th  session  of 
the  GATT  before  it  is  committed  to  a 
longtime  extension  of  the  President’s 
powers. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  President 
Eisenhower,  but  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  granting  these  powers  to  a 
President  who  has  not  yet  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  either  of  our  great  political 
parties  nor  elected  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  view  of  the  present  troubled  situa¬ 
tion  in  Prance,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
governments  with  which  we  negotiate 
agreements  cab  fall  with  little  warning. 
Hence,  we  should  continuously  be  in  a 
position  to  review  and  revise  our  own 
trade  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  industry,  particularly  those 
industries  concerned  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  materials  essential  for  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  substitute  amendment  defines  the 
procedures  and  establishes  some  criteria 
to  enable  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  to  determine 
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whether  imports  are  threatening  na¬ 
tional  security.  It  also  sets  a  time  limit 
of  90  days  on  an  investigation  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Mobilization.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  further  provides  for  congressional 
participation  in  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  proceedings;  to  see  to  it  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  carried  out  by  its 
designated  agent. 

Every  informed  American  is  aware 
that  the  Congress  can  express  its  will  on 
any  matter  in  spite  of  the  President’s 
objections  if  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  so  desire.  Accordingly, 
the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
which  permit  congressional  repudiation 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  President 
under  the  escape  clause  are  meaningless 
and  have  no  substantive  value. 

While  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  the  aluminum,  tex¬ 
tile,  zinc,  and  coal  industries  becasue  of 
the  unemployment  now  prevalent  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
you  in  areas  responsible  for  the  domestic 
production  of  copper,  petroleum,  tung¬ 
sten,  fluorspar,  and  other  strategic  ma¬ 
terials. 

These  are  difficult  times.  I  certainly 
went  to  support  President  Eisenhower, 
as  I  have  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress,  in  his 
efforts  to  expand  world  trade  and  to 
strengthen  the  countries  of  the  free 
world.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  have  sufficient  faith  in 
the  Congress  that  they  believe  we  should 
be  partners  in  this  enterprise.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  will  place  us  in  a 
position  to  maintain  adequate  control 
over  this  situation.  We  can  then  dis¬ 
charge  our  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  see  to  it  that  no  American  industry 
can  be  so  weakened  that  our  very  sur¬ 
vival  as  a  nation  might  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  false  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  that  faces  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
this  House  to  work  its  will  in  shaping 
our  international  trade  policy. 

As  we  set  out  to  substitute  the  legisla¬ 
tion  contained  in  H.  R.  12676  for  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  H.  R.  12591,  I  must  take  note 
of  the  lineup  of  the  opposition  in  favor 
of  the  administration’s  bill. 

Top,  we  will  find  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  his  power  and 
ability  to  put  the  pressure  on. 

Next  we  find  a  Speaker  of  this  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  the  House  here  who  is 
"hot  averse  to  putting  on  the  pressure  on 
occasion. 

We  find  a  Democratic  floor  leader 
opposed  to  the  Simpson  proposal  and  in 
favor  of  the  administration’s  proposal. 
He  will  probably  be  the  only  Democrat 
■  from  his  State  who  will  cast  a  vote 
against  the  Simpson  substitute. 

That  might  well  be  true  now  as  it  was 
3  years  ago,  if  you  recall.  Twelve  of  the 
23  Democrates  from  the  State  of  Texas 
voted  against  their  own  leadership. 

I  say  to  you  this  is  not  a  party  issue 
at  all.  If  you  will  recall  3  years  ago, 
when  we  had  our  first  test  vote,  there 


were  103  Democrats  and  104  Republi¬ 
cans.  It  split  the  parties  almost  equal, 
and  I  assume  the  feeling  among  the 
Members  of  this  body  is  approximately 
a  50-50  division  on  this  very  important 
matter. 

In  addition  to  our  President  and  our 
majority  floor  leadership  we  have  the 
minority  floor  leadership.  This  gentle¬ 
man  would  like  to  be,  and  when  we  wrote 
the  escape  clause  in  1951  he  was  one 
of  my  strongest  allies  in  writing  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  into  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  am  referring  now  to 
Mr.  Martin,  the  minority  floor  leader. 
He  would  like  to  be  with  us  today,  but 
has  to  be  in  line  with  his  administra¬ 
tion  policy. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  let  us  add 
former  President  Harry  Truman  and 
Eric  Johnston  and  a  few  more  of  them. 

When  I  think  of  the  alinement  we 
have  to  face  and  the  propaganda  that 
they  use  in  selling  the  people  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  5 -year  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  reduce  im¬ 
port  duties  25  percent,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  they  tell  about  the  old 
western  Visigoth  leader  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  old 
Visigoth  leader  came  down  and  laid 
siege  to  Rome.  He  penned  the  Romans 
up  behind  the  walls  and  they  were  get¬ 
ting  mighty  hungry.  They  decided  they 
would  send  a  delegation  of  50  Roman 
senators  in  their  togas  to  wait  on  the 
Visigoth  leader  and  try  to  persuade  him 
to  take  a  ransom  rather  than  capture 
the  city  and  sack  it.  He  listened  to 
them  for  a  while  and  they  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  progress.  Finally  they  decided 
they  would  say  to  the  old  gentleman, 
“If  you  don’t  agree  to  our  proposal  to 
take  a  ransom  and  not  sack  the  city  the 
Romans  will  grow  angry  and  increase 
in  numbers  and  come  out  and  destroy 
your  army.” 

Do  you  know  what  the  old  Visigoth 
leader  said  to  them?  “The  thicker  their 
grass,  the  easier  to  mow  them.” 

My  observation  is  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  cockleburs  and  thistles  in  the  grass 
proposed  in  H.  R.  12591. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  bar,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  not  devote  any  time 
to  discussing  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  that  might  have  been  raised  about 
this  legislation.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  discuss  it  intelligently,  but  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  clear  the  substitute 
proposal  so  far  as  any  question  of  its 
constitutionality  is  concerned  by  sub¬ 
mitting  it  for  analysis  to  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  leading  law  firms,  the  firm  of 
Steptoe  and  Johnson,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  and  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  West  Virginia.  The  senior 
member  of  that  law  firm  is  Louis  A  John¬ 
son,  your  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Their  letter  to  me  is  as  follows.  It  gives 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
question  that  might  rise  against  H.  R. 
12676. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Bailey:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  opinion  concerning 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  your  bill,  H.  R. 
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12676,  we  are  pleased  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Section  7  of  H.  R.  12676  would  amend  sec¬ 
tion  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  to  provide  that  the  President 
must  either  proclaim  escape  clause  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  or  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  his 
counter  or  alternative  recommendations.  In 
either  event,  the  President  must  act  within 
30  days  after  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations.  The  section  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  in  instances  where  the 
President  has  submitted  his  own  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  he  shall,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  stated  period  of  time,  pro¬ 
claim  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  unless  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall  have 
approved  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  In  that  event,  the  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  he  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  approved. 

In  our  opinion  section  7  of  H.  R.  12676  com¬ 
ports  with  all  pertinent  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
well  established  that  the  Congress  may  au¬ 
thorize  either  the  Tariff  Commission  or  the 
President  to  make  certain  tariff  adjustments 
when  a  factfinding  prescribed  by  statute  is 
established.  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S.  649 
(1892)).  It  is  self-evident  that  where  such 
authority  has  been  provided  for  by  statute 
it  may  be  revoked,  altered  or  modified  by 
another  statute  enacted  pursuant  to  law.  In 
our  opinion,  section  7  of  H.  R.  12676  is  con¬ 
stitutional  because  it  involves  a  direct  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  two  principles. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  essence,  section 
7  of  H.  R.  12676  provides  for  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be¬ 
come  effective  unless  the  Congress,  by  law, 
shall  have  approved  different  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  our  opinion,  the  language  used 
insures  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution  which 
makes  action  of  the  President  an  essential 
element  of  the  legislative  process.  By  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Congress  shall  act  by  law 
rather  than  by  concurrent  resolution  a  se¬ 
rious  constitutional  question  of  proper  legis¬ 
lative  procedure  is  avoided.  See  volume  37, 
opinions  Attorney  General,  page  56  (1933); 
volume  39,  opinions  Attorney  General,  page 
61  (1937);  Jackson,  A  Presidential  Legal 
Opinion;  volume  66  Harvard  Law  Review, 
page  1353  (1953);  Ginnane,  The  Control  of 
Federal  Administration  by  Congressional 
Resolutions  and  Committees,  volume  66  Har¬ 
vard  Law  Review,  page  569  ( 1953) . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Steptoe  &  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  devote  most 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  faults  of  the  present  trade 
agreements  and  the  shortcoming  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  H.  R.  12591.  The 
1934  act,  if  it  was  reciprocal  at  that 
time,  is  no  longer  reciprocal.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  has  lived  up  to  its 
agreements  strictly,  but  it  is  the  only 
government  of  the  37  signatory  nations 
to  the  general  agreements  at  Geneva 
that  has  lived  up  to  its  commitments.  It 
is,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  it,  a  one-way  street.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  My  good  friend,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas  of 
the  Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means,  made 
some  pointed  remarks  about  the  free 
market  proposal  in  Europe.  He  did  not 
tell  you  this — that  these  six  nations  who 
are  setting  up  that  free-market  area 
over  in  Europe  already  are  members  of 
the  general  agreements  on  trade  and 
tariffs  since  it  was  formed  in  1947.  Did 
they  think  anything  of  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States  when  they  decided 
to  get  together?  Certainly  not.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  was  hedgehopping 
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around  all  over  Europe  trying  to  set  up  a 
summit  conference,  if  you  recall,  on  dis¬ 
armament.  He  let  those  nations  over 
there  steal  his  thunder.  He  should  have 
protested  immediately  that  they,  as 
members  of  the  general  agreements  on 
trades  and  tariffs  were  violating  their 
agreement.  He  should  have  asked  to  dis¬ 
solve  our  general  agreement  on  trades 
and  tariffs  because  those  six  nations  who 
were  signatories  did  not  think  anything 
about  leaving  the  United  States  out  in  the 
cold.  What  is  wrong  with  Mr.  Dulles  is 
that  he  got  his  longtailed  coat  caught  in 
the  squeeze.  He  has  found  out  to  his  sor¬ 
row  that  about  three  or  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  total  of  American  exports  is 
involved  in  that  free-market  area,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  all  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  excluded.  A  little  bit 
later  on  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why 
they  are  asking  for  a  5 -year  extension 
and  why  the  President  wants  further 
authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  25  per¬ 
cent. 

The  present  trade  agreements  and  the 
proposal  contained  in  H.  R.  12591  is  a 
constant  threat  to  our  national  economy. 
Let  me  say  this  to  my  friends.  In  the 
numerous  articles  that  you  have  seen 
proposed  by  the  economists  of  the  United 
States  as  the  cause  of  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  or  recession  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it,  not  a  single  one 
of  them  has  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  un¬ 
employment  situation  our  international 
trade  policies — not  a  single  one  of  them. 
But,  let  me  show  to  you  clearly  that  they 
are  one  of  the  major  factors  that  have 
led  to  the  unemployment  of  over  six  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  this  country.  There  are 
some  six  million  of  them  still  unem¬ 
ployed.  Why  did  that  come  about? 
Right  now  under  our  present  policy,  142 
industries  in  these  United  States  are  af¬ 
fected  by  foreign  imports.  Some  of 
them  may  have  only  5  plants  in  the 
industry,  but  some  of  them,  like  your 
textile  industry  would  have  as  many  as 
5,000  plants. 

Why  are  there  no  new  jobs  being  cre¬ 
ated?  Because  not  a  single  one  of  these 
142  industries  know,  under  our  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  whether  they 
are  a  going  concern  or  whether  they  are 
going  out  of  business  within  the  next 
year,  due  to  foreign  competition.  Not  a 
single  one  of  those  industries  will  build 
a  new  factory  or  build  an  extension  onto 
existing  facilities.  No  wonder  there  are 
no  job  opportunities.  Job  opportunities 
are  drying  up  because  61  percent  of  your 
total  economy  is  involved  in  those  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  foreign  competition.  There 
is  no  expansion  of  job  opportunities  and 
there  will  not  be  until  this  Congress  de¬ 
cides  to  assure  those  industries  that  they 
are  going  to  have  assigned  to  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  amount  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  that  they  can  depend  upon  without 
interference  from  foreign  imports. 
Whenever  you  do  that  they  will  then  ad¬ 
just  their  programs,  they  will  build  new 
plants,  and  they  will  build  additions  to 
existing  facilities.  Until  that  time  has 
come  there  will  not  be  any  additional  job 
opportunities  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
a  few  paltry  jobs  the  exporters  might 
have  available. 


Let  me  think  of  the  appalling  situation 
that  might  exist  if  we  gave  authority  to 
cut  these  import  duties  an  additional  25 
percent.  I  make  the  prediction  there  are 
at  least  a  million  American  jobs  involved, 
any  time  you  reduce  American  tariff  rates 
by  as  much  as  25  percent.  It  is  folly  that 
6  million  people  unemployed  at  this  time 
should  be  increased  by  another  million, 
sold  down  the  river  in  their  jobs,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  buy  friendship  that  you 
cannot  depend  upon  if  their  economy  is 
involved.  It  is  a  situation  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  continue  to  foster. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mismanagement,  on 
the  part  of  our  State  Department,  of  our 
present  reciprocal  trade.  What  was  the 
State  Department  doing  when  we  let  the 
six -nation  group  in  Europe  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it?  Nothing.  What  have  they 
been  doing  except  putting  out  false  in¬ 
formation,  false  propaganda  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements?  I 
do  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  details 
as  to  just  wherein  they  have  fallen  short 
In  the  administration  of  your  present 
trade  agreements,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  they  have  never  advo¬ 
cated,  President  Roosevelt,  President 
Truman,  or  President  Eisenhower /since 
they  were  given  authority  in  1934  to  raise 
imports — not  in  one  single  instance  have 
those  two  former  Presidents  or  your  pres¬ 
ent  President  offered  a  recommendation 
to  increase  import  duties.  On  the  con¬ 
trary;  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  lower  the  import 
duties.  Where  does  the  United  States 
stand  today  among  the  nations  that  are 
signatories  to  your  international  agree¬ 
ment  at  Geneva,  GATT — we  are  fifth 
from  the  bottom  in  the  line  of  import 
duties  imposed.  That  is  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  myself. 

These  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  as 
they  are  being  administered  today,  are 
not  what  they  were  intended  to  be  in 
1934  when  you  gave  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  up  import  duties  or  to  re¬ 
duce  import  duties.  The  situation 
has  changed  considerably  since  1934. 
Neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  or  your  present  President 
Eisenhower  has  done  anything  except 
interfere  with  the  authority  vested  with 
this  Congress  in  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  take  the  details  of  handling  our  tariff 
off  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  fix 
it  in  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress  and  not  of  the  executive 
department.  It  is  there  to  take  care  of 
the  administration  of  the  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress. 

What  has  happened?  Only  87  indus¬ 
tries  out  of  all  of  these  thousands  in  this 
country  affected  have  gone  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
under  the  escape  clause  that  was  put 
into  the  act  of  1951.  Of  these,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  heard  approximately  38  or 
39.  What  has  happened  to  those  where 
they  made  a  decision?  In  not  a  single 
instance — three  I  think  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  imposed  import 
quotas — in  every  one  of  those  three  in¬ 
stances  the  President  of  the  United 


States  has  turned  down  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  any  kind  of  import 
quota. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  clothes¬ 
pins  a  few  months  ago?  You  probably 
recall.  The  Tariff  Commission  said  the 
only  thing  that  they  could  do  was  set  an 
import  quota  of  650,000  gross  on  the 
amount  of  clothespins  being  shipped  in 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

What  did  the  President  do?  He  set 
aside  the  import  quota  and  upped  the 
import  duty  on  a  gross  of  clothespins 
by  10  cents.  He  did  not  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
manufacturers  could  undersell  the  Amer¬ 
icans  by  40  cents  a  gross  and  that  even 
with  the  added  import  duty  they  could 
still  undersell  them  30  cents  a  gross. 

In  every  instance  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  sought  to  aid  certain 
American  industries  it  has  been  set  aside. 

The  State  Department,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  case  involving  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  so  modified  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendation  that  you 
would  not  recognize  it. 

There  has  been  too  much  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  in  managing  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  the  business,  constitutionally, 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  states  plainly  that 
“Congress  shall  regulate  commerce,  shall 
approve  treaties,  and  shall  fix  tariffs.” 

They  are  not  doing  it. 

You  gave  that  authority  away  in  1934 
heedlessly,  thoughtlessly;  and  today,  I 
fear,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  our 
folly  unless  we  take  steps,  take  them  now, 
to  recover  again  the  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  commerce,  to  approve 
treaties,  and  to  fix  tariffs.  . 

What -4s  wrong  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  today?  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  no  legal  status  whatever.  The 
general  agreement  on  trades  and  tariffs 
worked  out  at  Geneva  has  never  received 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department  is 
operating  illegitimately,  and  has  been 
since  that  proposal  was  turned  down  by 
Congress  after  the  Habana  Convention 
in  1948.  Every  bit  of  their  activity,  and 
every  dollar  they  have  spent  and  that 
they  are  spending  is  being  spent  illegally. 
They  have  no  authority  to  do  it. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  drafted  this  bill, 
write  a  caveat  in  the  closing  section  of 
the  legislation — and  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  the  Simpson  bill: 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  shall  in  no 
way  bind  the  Congress  in  the  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  agreements  on  trade  and  tariffs. 

Why  has  it  been  necessary  that  we  add 
that  language  every  time?  Because  the 
Congress  has  never  recognized  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  Geneva  Convention  when 
37  nations  joined  in  what  is  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs.  You  will  remember  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  oust  Czechoslovakia  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Otis  incident. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is 
it  necessary  that  we  go  along  with  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  recognize  officially?  We 
have  been  playing  along  with  them,  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  concessions  that  has  caused 
suffering  here  in  America  in  order  to 
satisfy  them  and  try  to  buy  their  friend¬ 
ship.  All  of  it  has  been  illegal  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  proper  procedures 
of  the  Congress. 

What  about  this  new  bill,  H.  R.  12591? 
I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  closed-rule  procedure,  but 
I  cannot  express  myself  on  that  since  I 
tentatively  agreed  in  committee  I  would 
go  along  with  a  modified  rule.  I  would 
like  if  time  would  permit  to  express  my 
viewpoints  on  the  practice  of  bringing 
this  legislation  or  any  other  legislation 
of  this  kind  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  a  gag-rule  proce¬ 
dure. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. . 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  in 
the  committee  bill  there  is  anything 
whatever,  however  slight,  which  gives 
even  the  promise  of  certainty  of  relief  for 
any  laborer  or  any  industry  suffering 
from  the  severe  injury  as  the  result  of 
too  low  a  tariff  protection?  Is  there 
anything  in  that  bill  to  give  protection 
to  that  individual? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  None;  and  there  is 
plenty  in  there  to  take  his  job  away  from 
him  if  we  give  the  President  authority 
to  cut  25  percent  of  our  existing  tariff 
rates. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  conclude  the  last  5 
minutes  of  my  time,  that  there  are  some 
more  questions  involved  here  than  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  debate  at  the 
present  time.  It  just  so  happens  that 
the  bulk  of  your  unemployment  pres¬ 
ently  is  in  some  8  or  9  States,  maybe  10. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  those  States  are  the  ones 
that  are  presently  losing  population. 
Why  are  they  losing  population?  They 
are  losing  their  inhabitants  because 
there  are  no  job  opportunities  in  those 
States. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  our  trade  agreements  up  to 
this  present  time?  What  has  happened 
is  that  you  have  taken  away  the  job  op¬ 
portunities  of  great  areas  of  this  country. 
My  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  instance, 
has  been  laid  waste,  or  the  major  part 
of  it,  where  there  were  once  thriving  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  It  has  been  laid  waste 
by  the  operation  of  these  trade  agree¬ 
ments  due  to  the  fact  you  put  no  curtail¬ 
ment  whatever  on  the  shipments  into 
this  country  of  residual  oil,  which  has 
taken  away  States’  markets  for  coal  and 
the  jobs  of  41,000  miners.  Your  present 
trade  policies  have  ruined  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
where  the  largest  pottery  plants  in  the 
world  are  located.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  the  pottery  products  consumed  in  this 
country  last  year  were  produced  abroad 
and  shipped  in.  It  is  shocking  that  we 
only  have  13  percent  of  the  market  for 


that  industry  still  available  here  in 
America.  Think  of  the  glass  industry.  I 
have  10  plants  in  my  district  that  produce 
hand  made  and  blown  glassware.  Four 
of  those  plants  are  closed  completely  and 
five  of  them  are  operating  only  part  time. 
Three  of  the  world’s  largest  window  glass 
plants  are  located  in  my  district.  Let  me 
say  to  you  that  over  the  last  2  years  im¬ 
ports  of  window  glass  have  increased  over 
300  percent.  One  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  is  also 
located  in  my  district.  Plate  glass  im¬ 
ports  have  increased  120  percent  in  the 
last  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  now  before  this  House  is  of  vital 
importance  to  many  people  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  my  of¬ 
fice  has  been  flooded  with  correspondence 
fom  workers  in  the  plywood,  handcraft, 
and  knitting  goods  industries.  Dairy 
farmers  represented  through  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Association  of  Creameries,  Pure 
Milk  Products  Cooperative,  Badger  Con¬ 
solidated  Cooperative,  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  and  National 
Creameries  Association  have  expressed 
their  sincere  concern  over  the  future  of 
our  trade  policies.  The  Seventh  District 
produces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
1  of  the  other  434  districts  in  the  country. 
The  Seventh  Congressional  District  is  1 
of  the  3  districts  represented  in  this 
Congress  producing  over  50  percent  of 
the  mink  pelts  sold  in  the  Unitec^  States 
market. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  make  my 
interest  in  adequate  trade  legislation 
quite  apparent.  Many  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  hurt  by  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  imports  of  highly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  from  low-wage  foreign  countries. 

I  have  nine  hardwood  plywood  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  district  and  the  reports  I 
receive  from  their  employees  are  some¬ 
thing  less  than  encouraging.  Man-hours 
of  work  are  being  lost,  prices  are  off,  and 
production  has  fallen.  Many  workers 
have  suffered  from  reduced  hours  result¬ 
ing  from  the  tremendous  growth  of  ply¬ 
wood  imports  from  low-wage-paying 
countries,  particularly  Japan.  This  same 
dilemma  faces  the  rest  of  the  hardwood 
plywood  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  about 
this  unfortunate  turn  of  events?  The 
answer  is  clearly  shown  by  official  United 
States  Government  statistics.  The 
United  States  market  for  hardwood  ply¬ 
wood  has  burgeoned  but  the  domestic 
industry  has  come  nowhere  close  to  get¬ 
ting  its  fair  share;  in  fact,  it  has  gone 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Since  1951 
hardwood  plywood  consumption  has  risen 
89  percent;  hardwood  plywood  imports 
have  shot  up  1,200  percent  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  imports  skyrocketed  to  a  whopping 
increase  of  6,600  percent.  In  this  same 
period  of  prosperity  for  the  importers 
of  hardwood  plywood,  the  American  in¬ 
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dustry’s  shipments  in  1957  were  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  1951  and  16  percent  less 
than  1955,  and  12.5  percent  less  than 

1956. 

To  bring  the  picture  into  sharper  focus, 
I  refer  you  to  this  chart.  The  pie-type 
graphs  clearly  show  how  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  has  lost  its  markets  and  to  whom. 
Please  note  that  in  the  3  representative 
years,  1951,  1954,  and  today,  Canada, 
traditionally  our  largest  foreign  supplier 
of  hardwood  plywood,  primarily  birch, 
went  from  5  to  6  percent,  then  down 
to  4  percent.  And,  parenthetically,  I 
might  add  that  the  Canadians  have  lost 
a  substantial  part  of  their  plywood  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  very 
low  Japanese  prices. 

The  category  “other”  includes  a  great 
many  countries  and  while  that  category 
went  from  1  percent  in  1951  to  6  per¬ 
cent  in  1954,  it  has  not  increased  since. 
But  look  at  Japan.  In  1951  she  supplied 
1  percent  of  our  domestic  market;  in 

1954,  24  percent;  today,  she  has  42  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  market  and  this  in 
a  period  when  domestic  consumption 
climbed  steadily  from  869  million  square 
feet  in  1951  to  1,630  million  square  feet 
in  1957.  As  any  businessman  will  tell 
you,  this  is  murder.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  position  of  the  domestic  industry  is 
untenable. 

What  is  the  American  industry’s  con¬ 
dition  today  as  compared  to  the  time 
before  this  great  influx  of  Japanese  ply¬ 
wood?  Studies  by  Seidman  &  Seidman, 
certified  public  accountants,  shows  the 
domestic  industry’s  profit  on  sales  be¬ 
fore  taxes  has  declined  steadily  from 
12.26  percent  in  1950  to  5.75  percent  in 

1955,  to  3.9  percent  in  1956  and  2.4  per¬ 
cent  in  1957,  with  a  low  of  0.90  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  1957.  A  survey 
by  the  same  certified  public  account¬ 
ant  firm  of  25  identical  hardwood 
plywood  plants  located  in  11  States 
and  representing  more  than  25  per¬ 
cent  of  total  domestic  shipments  and 
all  classes  of  manufacturers,  for  the  first 
half  of  1957  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  1956,  showed  dollar  sales  down  12.5 
percent,  dollar  value  of  material  con¬ 
sumed  down  10  percent;  and  payroll 
down  18  percent. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  BLS  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  Index — 1937  to  1949  equals 
100.  The  index  for  hardwood  plywood 
has  dropped  from  110.8  in  1951  to  103.7  in 

1957.  This  is  further  evidence  that  low- 
priced  imports  have  forced  the  price  of 
the  domestically  produced  hardwood 
plywood  downward.  In  contrast  during 
this  period,  the  price  index  on  all  com¬ 
modities  other  than  food  and  agricul¬ 
tural  rose  from  115.9  in  1951  to  125.6 
in  1957. 

And  what  about  employment?  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  covering  48  plants  on  man¬ 
hours  worked  and  number  of  employees 
in  1955  and  1957,  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  was  down  13  percent  and  the 
hours  worked  down  18  percent.  The 
fourth  quarter  of  1957  showed  a  substan¬ 
tial  decline  from  the  preceding  quarters, 
and  the  decline  has  continued  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958. 

And,  to  this  let  me  add  this  thought, 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  domestic  industry  being  hurt. 
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we  are  talking  as  well  about  the  timber 
grower,  the  logger,  the  trucker,  the  ve¬ 
neer  workers,  and  the  other  supplying 
industries  to  the  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry. 

What  has  brought  about  this  incon¬ 
gruous  situation  of  growing  market,  yet 
a  failing  domestic  industry — the  answer 
is  simple — it  is  price.  The  American 
producer  just  can’t  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  made  possible  by  the  11  M2  cents  an 
hour  labor  paid  by  the  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  American  producer 
pays  an  American  standard  of  wages. 
He  is  subject  to  the  wage-hour  law, 
anti-trust  laws,  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
unemployment  compensation  payments, 
fringe  benefits,  and  all  the  myriad  obli¬ 
gations  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  an  American  businessman  before  he 
even  gets- his  enterprise  off  the  ground. 
The  average  sales  price  of  the  Japanese 
plywood  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
the  last  7  years  was  $63.83  per  1000 
square  feet,  surface  measure.  This  low 
sales  price  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
low-wage  scale  of  highly  industrialized 
Japan  which  amounts  to  $4.17  per  1,000 
square  feet,  Mi -inch  basis.  This  com¬ 
pares  to  the  domestic  industry  average 
unit  labor  cost  of  $38.50  per  1,000  square 
feet,  Mi -inch  basis.  The  result  of  this 
low.  price  is  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  normal  market  price  structure 
within  the  domestic  hardwood  plywood 
industry.  Producers  will  tell  you  that 
today  they  have  no  price  lists,  but  to 
obtain  orders  they  must  price  plywood 
to  meet  competition  of  the  imported 
plywood,  without  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  , 

What  then  is  the  Japanese  picture  in 
this  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  conceded 
that  imports  from  Japan  are  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  And  the  Japanese  have 
Tor  years  recognized  that  they  were  and 
are  seriously  injuring  the  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Back  in  1955  Japan  announced 
a  plywood  export  quota  intended  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  damage  to  the  American  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  industry.  This  quota  was 
400  million  square  feet  per  annum. 
Japan  ignored  this  quota  in  every  sub¬ 
sequent  year.  Then  in  January  1958  the 
Japanese  External  Trade  Recovery  Or¬ 
ganization — JETRO — announced  that 
Japan  was  cutting  its  plywood  quota 
back  20  percent  to  relieve  the  hard- 
presSed  American  industry.  The  quota 
was  stated  to  be  660  million  square  feet, 
an  increase  of  220  million  square  feet 
over  the  1955  announced  quota.  In  es¬ 
sence,  this  was  20  percent  of  nothing. 
Yet  Japan’s  recognition  that  a  quota 
was  required  is  a  clear  admission  that 
they  knew  their  plywood  exports  were 
inflicting  damage  on  us. 

Between  1951  and  1956  the  Japanese 
plywood  industry  increased  its  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  over  400  percent  and  was 
still  increasing  it  through  installation  of 
new  equipment  in  old  plants  and  erection 
of  new  plants  until  1958  when  a  halt  was 
called  on  the  installation  of  new  presses 
of  a  large  size.  They  have  a  capacity  to 
produce  over  3.6  billion  square  feet  of 
plywood  in  1958.  This  capacity  was  built 
with  the  purpose  of  exporting  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  production  to  world 
markets.  Japan’s  domestic  markets  will 
not  absorb  more  than  40  percent  of  the 


capacity  of  1.4  billion  square  feet  per 
year.  Markets  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  will  not  take  the  plywood,  so  Japan 
unloads  its  surplus  on  the  United  States 
market.  Even  so,  the  Japanese  plywood 
industry  could  not  unload  all  of  its  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  United  States.  In  1957  the 
Japanese  plywood  cartel  limited  produc¬ 
tion  to  70  percent  of  capacity  or  2.6  bil¬ 
lion  square  feet.  This  became  necessary 
when  the  Japanese  found  that  the 
United  States  and  the  world  market 
would  not  absorb  the  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities  Japan  was  set  up  to  produce.  The 
determined  fight  of  the  American  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  producers  to  obtain  relief 
from  this  cancerous  condition  created  by 
imports  was  a  deterrent  to  Japan’s  un¬ 
loading  even  larger  quantities  in  the 
United  States  market  in  1957.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  producers  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  billion  square  feet  of  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  per  year  more  than  they 
produced  in  1957.  They  want  to  make  it 
and  to  export  it,  preferably  to  the  United 
States.  Foreign  countries  have  means 
of  refusing  admission  to  unwanted  low- 
priced  imports  and  they  have  evidenced 
no  willingness  to  accept  more  Japanese 
plywood,  in  fact,  some  countries  have 
practically  embargoed  Japanese  ply¬ 
wood.  Unless  Congress  provides  a  means 
for  the  domestic  industry  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief,  the  floodgates  will  be  open  and  the 
deluge  of  cheap  plywood  from  Japan  will 
drown  our  industry  and  seriously  injure 
other  industries  making  building  ma¬ 
terials. 

What  has  the  domestic  industry  done 
to  help  itself  in  this  dilemma?  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1954,  almost  4  years  ago,  it 
was  readily  apparent  what  was  happen¬ 
ing — the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 
The  industry  turned  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  search  of  relief  via  the  escape 
clause  route.  On  June  2,  1955,  the  Tariff 
Commission  denied  the  industry  relief. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  State  Department 
announced  a  trade  agreement  with  Ja¬ 
pan  which  was  extremely  favorable  to 
the  Japanese.  In  their  case,  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  proved  every  element  of 
damage  set  out  in  section  7  of  the  stat¬ 
ute.  In  this  light,  the  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 
The  timing  of  the  application  apparently 
was  unfortunate  as  a  finding  in  favor  of 
the  industry  at  the  time  the  State  De¬ 
partment  wanted  to  announce  the  Jap¬ 
anese  trade  agreement  could  have  been 
embarrassing  to  the  State  Department. 

Since  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  subsequent 
failure  of  the  Japanese  to  give  more 
than  lipservice  to  their  alleged  import 
quotas,  it  has  been  suggested  many 
times  and  from  as  many  quarters  that 
the  industry  again  go  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Such  a  course  would  be 
futile.  It  is  common  knowledge  both  in 
and  out  of  Washington  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  not  going  to  approve  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  on  any  industrial  product.  The 
President  has  so  stated  publicly  many 
times. 

And,  now  I  come  to  my  final  point — 
the  American  hardwood  plywood  work¬ 
ers  and  the  hardwood  plywood  industry, 
being  foreclosed  from  its  administra¬ 
tive  remedies  by  the  executive  branch 


now  comes  to  the  Congress  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  escape  clause  so  that  the 
relief  it  needs,  quotas,  may  be  available 
to  it.  The  need  for  quotas  is  supplied 
by  simple  mathematics,  the  Japanese 
labor  costs  versus  those  of  the  United 
States  producer.  It  is  contended  by 
free  traders  that  our  high  wage  rates 
are  the  result  of  our  high  productivity 
and  that  we  can,  therefore,  produce 
more  cheaply  than  anyone  else,  this  is 
not  true  in  the  hardwood  plywood  and 
other  industries  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  Japanese  plywood  plants 
are  the  most  modern  in  the  world,  their 
profits  from  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  permit  them  to  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
The  latest  figure  available  on  Japanese 
plywood  labor  cost  is  $4.17  per  1,000 
square  feet  for  Mi-inch  thickness  panels. 
In  the  domestic  industry  the  average 
labor  cost  for  1,000  square  feet  14-inch 
hardwood  plywood  is  $38.50.  The  unit 
difference  in  cost,  1  to  9.  The  wage  in 
Japan  for  plywood  workers  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the 
wage  of  plywood  workers  in  the  United 
States  so  the  relative  productivity  is 
about  equal. 

The  sales  price  of  Japanese  plywood 
is  so  low  that  even  with  an  increase  in 
the  duty  rate  to  100  percent  Japanese 
plywood  would  remain  competitive  in 
the  United  States  market.  But  such  an 
increase  or  any  substantial  increase  in 
duty  would  virtually  eliminate  all  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Japan  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  market.  Tar¬ 
iffs  are  clearly  not  the  answer — reason¬ 
able  quotas  in  certain  cases  are  clearly 
the  proper  answer. 

The  Simpson  substitute  clarifies  the 
directive  of  Congress  relating  to  quotas 
by  providing  in  substance  that  if  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  an  escape  clause 
investigation,  finds  that  the  maximum 
permissible  duty  increase  for  the  article 
being  investigated  “will  not  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  concerned,  the  Commission 
shall  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  quotas — either  tariff  quotas  or  ab¬ 
solute  quotas,  including  seasonal  quotas 
of  either  kind,  such  quotas  to  be  subject 
to  such  allocation  among  countries  of 
origin  as  the  Commission  may  direct.” 

And,  so  I  say  that  the  solution  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  industry  and  the 
other  import-injured  individuals "  and 
industries  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  Dis¬ 
trict  is  in  the  legislation  now  before 
this  House.  This  comprehensive  legis¬ 
lation  has  in  it,  as  I  have  described, 
provisions  that  will  make  quotas  pos¬ 
sible  and  other  features  which  will  make 
affected  American  industries  able  to 
live  equitably  with  import  competition. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin'. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
up  to  us  here  as  he  did  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  its 
hearihgs  the  situation  of  an  industry 
that  is  being  injured  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  our  trade  policy,  by  conces¬ 
sions  that  have  been  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
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administrators  of  this  program  to  do 
anything  to  keep  their  promise,  that 
promise  being  that  under  this  program 
no  domestic  industries  would  be  injured. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  proponents 
of  this  program  to  keep  their  word  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
program. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
suchtime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  rising  in  support  of  extension  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  in  un¬ 
weakened  form  and  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  I  feel  that  the  debate  in  which  I 
am  participating  is  perhaps  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  as  well  as  far-reaching  effects,  the 
most  important  debate  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  its  subcommittee 
at  present  engaged  in  an  intense  exam¬ 
ination  and  study  of  American  hemi¬ 
spheric  problems,  I  am  keenly  conscious 
of  the  irreparable  injury  to  us  if  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  not  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  5-year  period  and  in  the 
form  imbodied  in  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
great  Ways  an,d  Means  Committee,  of 
which  the  brilliant  and  dedicated  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills],  is  the 
outstandingly  able  chairman  and  of 
which  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
the  beloved  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
O’Brien,  is  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
member. 

TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  trade  with  Latin  America  is 
about  on  a  par  with  our  trade  with 
Europe.  It  is  larger  than  our  trade 
with  any  other  single  area  in  all  the 
world.  This  trade  is  dependent  upon  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

Close  to  one-third  of  all  our  imports 
came  from  Latin  America  in  1957  and 
about  one-fourth  of  all  of  our  exports 
went  to  that  area  in  1957.  In  one  year 
we  exported  to  Latin  America  products 
that  totaled  in  value  $4.7  billion. 

I  repeat  the  figure  so  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  not  minimize  the  disastrous 
rebound  upon  our  economy  if  the  recipro¬ 
cal-trade  agreements  should  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Here  again  is  the  figure: 
$4.7  billion  in  American  products  sold  to 
the  Latin  American  market. 

Unlike  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  almost  all  of  these  exports  to 
Latin  America  are  paid  for,  only  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  representing  grant 
aid. 

The  Latin  American  countries  in  turn 
depend  upon  us  as  the  major  market  for 
their  exports.  They  find  in  the  United 
States  a  market  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  copper,  two-thirds  of 
their  coffee,  one-half  of  their  raw  wool 
and  three-fifths  of  their  petroleum. 

How  anyone  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
trade  can  jeopardize  not  only  losing- 


hemispheric  good  will  forever  but  as 
well  losing  a  market  for  our  products  of 
almost  $5  billion  a  year  completely  is 
beyond  my  power  of  understanding. 

RESTORING  HEMISPHERIC  GOOD  WILL 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Relations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  say  with 
complete  assurance  that  the  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for 
a  period  of  5  years  will  do  more  to  re¬ 
store  hemispheric  good-will  and  to  bring 
us  to  a  basis  of  lasting  understanding 
than  anything  else  that  we  can  do. 

I  put  an  emphasis  on  the  extension 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  Much  of  the 
unrest  in  Latin  America  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  stemmed  from  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  this  Congress  would  do  in  the 
way  of  extending  the  agreements.  If  the 
period  of  extension  were  for  a  1-year 
period,  or  a  2-year  period,  or  a  3-year 
period,  there  would  continue  to  be  un¬ 
easiness,  the  constant  circulation  of  ru¬ 
mors  as  to  our  future  intent,  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  good-will,  I  am  afraid,  would 
continue  to  be  beyond  our  reach  of 
control. 

MIDWEST  HAS  BIG  STAKE 

As  one  having  the  honor  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  district  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  I  feel  keenly  what  would 
be  the  tragic  effect  of  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  upon  the  economy  of  the  great  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  I  can  imagine  nothing  that 
would  be  more  devastating  to  industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States.  Certainly  nothing  would  be 
more  deadly  to  our  high  hopes  of  the 
boundless  prosperity  ahead  for  the  great 
Middle  West  with  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  the  development 
of  the  Cal-Sag  inland  waterway  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
in  the  April  1958  issue  of  its  magazine, 
Business  Conditions,  well  states  that  the 
Middle  West  has  a  big  stake  in  foreign 
trade.  It  points  out  that  is  1957  sales 
of  goods  and  services  to  overseas  cus¬ 
tomers  increased  for  the  fourth  consec¬ 
utive  year  and  showed  a  gain  of  $3  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  previous  year. 

Export  sales  of  merchandise  totaled 
$19  billion,  and  to  this  was  added  $3 
billion  in  United  States  services  bought 
by  foreign  customers.  Export  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  considerable  margin  con¬ 
sumer  outlay  on  autos  and  auto  parts 
and  expenditures  on  residential  con¬ 
struction. 

Little  less  than  5  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  gain  their  livelihood 
directly  or  indirectly  from  export  trade 
and  domestic  distribution  of  imports. 

VIEW  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

Let  me  read  further  from  this  au¬ 
thoritative  article  in  the  publication  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago: 

The  Midwest  has  a  particularly  big  stake 
in  United  States  export  trade.  First,  a  large 
share  of  industrial  exports  are  produced  in 
Midwest  factories.  Second,  much  of  the 
agricultural  exports  are  either  grown  or 
processed  in  this  region.  Third,  as  a  major 
transportation  center,  many  of  the  com¬ 
modities  exported  are  either  shipped 
through  the  area  to  coastal  ports  or  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  to  overseas  carriers  operating 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  •  These  direct  shipments 
will  doubtless  become  increasingly  impor¬ 
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tant  with  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seaway. 

Exports  bulk  particularly  large  in  many 
of  the  hard  goods  lines  produced  in  the 
Midwest.  For  example,  the  latest  annual 
figures  indicate  that  one-fifth  of  all  motor 
truck  sales  are  made  to  overseas  customers. 
Over  a  quarter  of  the  tractors  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  exported,  and  foreign 
purchases  of  other  farm  machinery  repre¬ 
sent  about  13  percent  of  overall  demand. 
Shipments  abroad  of  construction  equip¬ 
ment  aggregate  26  percent  of  total  produc¬ 
tion,  and  overseas  sales  take  11  percent  of 
the  output  of  machine  tools. 

In  each  pf  these  industries.  Midwest  firms 
predominate.  The  5  Seventh  District 
States  account  for  35  percent  of  the  total 
payroll  of  machinery  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  35  percent  for  transportation 
equipment  producers,  and  29  percent  for 
metals  and  metal  products  firms.  During 
1957,  these  industries  exported  almost  half 
of  total  United  States  nonagricultural  over¬ 
seas  shipments. 

Among  the  agricultural  products,  the  top 
spot  in  value  of  exports  has  alternated  in 
recent  years  between  cotton  and  wheat. 
While  virtually  none  of  the  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Midwest,  a  good  part  of  the 
wheat  is  grown  and  processed  in  this  area. 
Corn  and  fats  and  oils  also  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes  of  exports.  Foreign  pur¬ 
chases  of  United  States  fats  and  oils  totaled 
$6C0  million  in  1957,  largely  soybean  oil  and 
animal  fats.  Over  50  percent  of  United 
States  soybeans  are  grown  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Iowa,  and  Midwest  farms  and  meat¬ 
packing  plants  are  important  sources  of 
animal  fats. 

CANNOT  BE  ONE-WAY  STREET 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  many 
times  that  the  thoroughfare  that  leads 
to  the  common  advantage  of  all  who 
travel  it  cannot  be  rigged  to  make  the 
traveling  easier  for  one  group  at  the 
expense  or  discomfiture  to  other  groups 
of  travelers.  Let  me  apply  this  rule  to 
the  matter  of  reciprocal  trade  and  to 
read  again  from  the  article  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago: 

Any  form  of  commercial  trade,  whether 
it  be  between  States,  regions,  or  nations, 
cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  American  ex¬ 
porters  generally  want  to  be  paid  for  their 
merchandise  or  services  in  dollars,  a  cur¬ 
rency  that  can  be  spent  domestically.  The 
major  source  of  dollars  to  overseas  buyers 
of  United  States  products  is,  of  course,  their 
earnings  on  goods  and  services  sold  to  this 
country.  A  dollar  spent  for  imported  goods 
will  in  the  normal  course  of  events  return 
as  a  purchase  of  United  States  products  by 
foreign  customers. 

The  preponderant  share  of  imports  en¬ 
tering  the  United  States  do  not  compete 
directly  with  the  output  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Three-fifths  of  .total  merchandise 
imports  consist  of  crude  and  semimanu¬ 
factured  raw  materials.  A  large  share  of 
these  materials  are  virtually  nonexistent  in 
this  country:  tin,  nickel,  natural  rubber, 
jute-and  flax  fiber,  raw  silk,  diamonds,  man¬ 
ganese  and  bauxite,  for  example.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  newsprint,  imports  supple¬ 
ment  inadequate  domestic  supplies.  The 
continued  efficient  production  of  many  im¬ 
portant  industrial  commodities  is  dependent 
on  foreign  sources.  For  instance,  all  of 
our  manganese — essential  to  steel  output — 
and  three-quarters  of  the  bauxite  from 
which  aluminum  is  produced,  are  imported. 

An  additional  one-fourth  of  United  States 
Imports  represent  foodstuffs,  a  large  part  of 
which  are  commodities  that  cannot  be  eco¬ 
nomically  grown  domestically.  Of  the  $3  bil¬ 
lion  in  food  imports  in  1957,  coffee  accounted 
for  $1.4  billion,  and  tea,  cocoa,  bananas. 
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and  spices  an  additional  $400  million.  The 
United  States  is  in  these  instances  completely 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

FROM  STANDPOINT  OF  AMERICAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concerned  in  a 
happy  relationship  of  our  country  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  American  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

I  have  spoken  as  a  Representative  from 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  concerned  in  the  continuing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  the  area  from  which 
I  come. 

I  now  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
American  concerned  with  the  manner  in 
which  my  country  best  can  meet  the 
demands  of  her  destiny  in  a  rebuilding 
world  in  which  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  have  fallen  to  her  hands. 

I  vision  'in  the  passage  of  this  bill  ex¬ 
actly1  as  reported  by  the  committee  the 
opening  of  the  door  to  the  future.  If  we 
extend  the  agreements  for  a  full  5-year 
period,  that  will  be  notice  to  the  world 
that  ours  is  a  nation  that  keeps  its  word 
and  its  faith.  If  we  should  end  the 
agreements,  or  if  we  should  extend  them 
for  a  shorter  period  and  in  weakened 
form,  that  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
world  in  which  we  are  seeking  friends 
as  notice  that  we  are  a  nation  that  re¬ 
neges  when  the  mood  is  on  us  and  we 
seek  to  take  advantage. 

What  we  are  seeking  now  to  do  in  this 
generation  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  lasting  peace.  If  in  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  can  succeed,  it  will  be  blessed  by  all 
the  countless  generations  that  will  fol¬ 
low,  and  we  who  have  been  a  part  of  this 
generation  can  live  to  the  end  of  our  days 
with  a  sweet  satisfaction  that  we  were 
part  of  the  generation  that  accomplished 
where  others  failed. 

TARIFF  WALLS  THAT  DIVIDE 

There  can  be  no  amity  among  nations, 
no  uniting  of  all  peoples  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  brotherhood,  until  tariff  walls  have 
ceased  to  divide.  Tariff  walls  are  walls 
of  discrimination,  and  discrimination  in 
any  form  is  a  poison  that  destroys  indi¬ 
viduals  and  destroys  nations.  Where 
you  have  discrimination  you  have  the 
source  of  dissension,  and  when  you  have 
it  practiced  by  one  state  upon  other 
states  you  have  the  cause  for  wars. 
That  is  a  simple  fact  that  must  be  real¬ 
ized  by  anyone  who  has  read  the  pages 
of  history  and  has  found  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  those  pages  in  good  old  common- 
sense. 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
if  all  the  tariff  walls  in  Europe  were  torn 
down  that  Europe  would  today  be  facing 
her  many,  many  problems? 

All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  our 
own  pattern.  That  pattern  was  fixed 
when  our  Constitution  provided  that 
among  the  sovereign  States  of  America, 
entering  the  sisterhood  of  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  no  tariff  walls  to 
divide.  There  were  those  in  that  early 
period  who  doubted,  and  when  money 
and  know-how  first  went  from  the  sea¬ 
board  to  build  up  industries  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  were  fears  on  the  seaboard 
that  this  would  result  in  a  dis¬ 


astrous  competition  to  the  existing  in¬ 
dustries  and  agriculture  from  whence 
was  coming  the  money  and  the  know¬ 
how.  As  everyone  now  knows,  it  did  not 
work  out  that  way.  The  prosperity  of 
one  State  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  others. 

Today  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
much  closer  in  travel  time  than  were  the 
■  regional  domains  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  Extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  leveling  tariff  walls  to 
the  extent  seemed  reasonable  at  this 
time,  is  in  the  American  pattern  and 
along  the  line  of  the  best  American  tra¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Simpson  amendment  when  offered  and 
the  passage  of  the  committee  bill.  A 
vote  for  the  committee  bill  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward  into  the  promise  of  tomorrow.  A 
vote  against  the  committee  bill  or  for 
a  weakening  amendment  is  a  backward 
step  into  the  yesterdays.  The  destiny  of 
our  country  is  to  lead  forward.  Our  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  lead  mankind  in  ascent  to  the 
heights,  not  in  retreat  back  to  the  bogs 
and  the  marshes. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  tarolina  [Mr.  Ash¬ 
more]. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  June 
15,  1953,  was  my  first  day  as  a  Member 
of  this  august  body.  On  that  date  I 
cast  my  first1' record  vote,  and  that  vote 
was  for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

In  principle  I  am  still  for  reciprocal 
trade,  but  I  am  not  for  it  the  way  it  is 
being  practiced  today. 

The  term  “reciprocal  trade”  is  a  snare 
and  delusion  to  most  American  investors 
and  working  men. 

In  1955  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  came 
up  for  renewal  or  extension.  At  that 
time  numerous  industrialists  complained 
about  the  unreasonable  and  excessive 
imports  to  the  United  States.  Propon¬ 
ents  of  the  bill  said  we’ll  protect  the 
American  industries  by  strengthening 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clauses  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Since  the  act 
was  extended  in  1955,  87  American 
manufacturers  have  requested  relief 
under  the  peril  point  or  escape  clauses. 
In  23  of  those  cases,  after  hearings  were 
held  and  due  consideration  given  the 
evidence,  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  President  grant  relief 
of  some  type.  In  each  case  where  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommended  that 
the  President  impose  import  quotas  the 
President  refused  to  grant  such  quotas. 
In  nine  cases  where  relief  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
President  condescended  to  grant  small 
duty  increases.  These  duty  increases 
were  on  such  articles  as  clothes  pins,  a 
certain  brand  of  clover  seed,  linen  towels, 
Swiss  watches,  bicycles,  and  the  like.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  from  this  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  only  watches  and  bicycles  would 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  any  segment 
of  the  economy  of  this  country.  These 


facts  prove  that- the  administration  of 
the  present  law  has  been  and  is  now  un¬ 
favorable  to  American  industry  and 
American  labor. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  using  this  law 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  This 
policy  is  destroying  one  American  indus¬ 
try  after  another.  For  example,  I  cite 
you  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Payne;  of  the  great  State  of 
Maine.  In  discussing  the  ravages  that 
have  been  worked  on  the  textile  industry 
by  our  so-called  trade-and-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  Senator  Payne  said  in  the  year 
1957  our  International  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  . —  foreign-aid  program  —  pur¬ 
chased  over  $89  million  worth  of  fabri¬ 
cated  basic  textile  from  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers,  while  buying  only  $7  million  worth 
from  domestic  manufacturers,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  American  textile  mills  are 
going  bankrupt  or  liquidating  every  few 
weeks. 

Did  you  know  that  since  1946,  717  tex¬ 
tile  mills  have  been  liquidated  in  this 
country?  Did  you  also  know  that  since 
1949,  205  mills  have  closed  their  doors 
permanently  in  the  New  England  States 
alone?  This  same  drain  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  has  been  felt  in  southern 
communities  where  it  is  reported  that 
79  textile  mills  have  closed  since  1955. 

Why  did  these  mills  close?  The  pri¬ 
mary  reason  was  simply  because  the 
average  pay  for  an  American  textile  em¬ 
ployee  is  $0.68  per  hour;  whereas  the 
average  pay  for  a  Japanese  textile 
worker  is  12  to  15  cents  per  hour.  No 
American  industry  can  compete  with  a 
foreign  industry  when  our  wage  scale 
is  10  time$  more  than  theirs.  This  is 
just  plain  arithmetic;  just  simple,  ordi¬ 
nary  horsesense. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Japanese  textile 
manufacturer  can  and  does  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  raw  cotton  for  $30  per  bale  less  than 
the  same  cotton  costs  an  American  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturer.  Furthermore,  he  has 
the  same  machinery,  the  same  know¬ 
how,  the  same  mass  production  methods 
as  our  textile  manufacturers.  He  has 
modern  machinery — most  of  it  paid  for 
with  American  dollars — but  this  ma¬ 
chinery  is  operated  and  maintained  and 
goods  produced  thereon  under  sweat¬ 
shop  conditions.  Do  you,  my  friends, 
approve  of  textile  goods  or  merchandise 
of  any  kind  made  in  sweatshops  at  coolie 
wages  being  sold  to  the  American  con¬ 
suming  public? 

I  know  that  Eric  Johnston  and  his 
600-employee  Ringling  Bros.,  Barnum 
&  Bailey  Circus  extravaganza,  pro¬ 
duced  to  influence  the  vote  of  Members 
of  this  House,  and  Charles  Taft  and  his 
highly  paid  assistants  claim  that  Japa¬ 
nese  textile  imports  are  not  hurting  our 
local  textile  manufacturers. 

Any  such  claim  is  absolutely  false. 

Japan  exported  to  the  United  States 
an  average  of  270  million  square  yards 
of  cloth  annually  before  they  voluntarily 
agreed  not  to  exceed  235  million  square 
yards  per  year.  Amazingly  enough,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  where  a  foreign  government 
took  action  on  its  own  part  to  protect  an 
American  industry. 
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Are  we  as  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  fulfilling  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  when  we  sit  idly  by  and 
refuse  to  pass  legislation  to  protect  our 
6wn  investors  and  laborers  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  that  the  government 
of  another  nation  finds  it  wise  and  ex¬ 
pedient  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
protect  the  security  of  any  American 
industry?  I  say  the  answer  is  “No.” 

The  Japanese  textile  people  concen¬ 
trated  on  certain  types  of  materials  to 
export  to  this  country  and,  thereby, 
they  took  70  percent  of  the  American 
velveteen  market,  48  percent  of  the 
gingham  market,  58  percent  of  the 
damask  market,  and  more  than  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  blouse  market.  I  ask  you, 
and  I  ask  Mr.  Charles  Taft  and  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  have  imports  to  that  extent 
hurt  the  American  textile  industry?  If 
not,  then  why  have  717  textile  plants 
had  to  close  their  doors  within  the  past 
few  years? 

Foreign  imports  under  the  present  law 
are  not  only  destroying  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  but  they  are  also  destroying  the 
American  plywood  industry,  the  fishing 
industry  of  Alaska  and  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  coast;  the  pottery  and  glass 
industries  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Indiana  are  also  hard  hit  by  imports 
from  foreign  countries. 

Our  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  mines  in 
this  country  are  closing  down.  Miners 
in  our  Western  States  receive  from  $17 
to  $30  wages  per  day.  In  Peru  miners 
doing  the  same  type  of  work  are  paid 
$6  a  day,  and  in  Rhodesia  from  $20  to  $30 
per  week.  Yes,  import  these  metals  and 
put  our  miners  out  of  work.  Today 
most  of  them  are  unemployed.  Yet  we 
talk  about  a  recession  and  five  or  six  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  not  working,  many  on  re¬ 
lief  with  children  hungry  and  in  need  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

A  mine  official  in  Montana  recently 
said: 

Our  people  are  existing;  they  are  not 
living. 

This  was  shortly.after  the  United  States 
had  bought  2,000  tons  of  copper  from 
South  Africa.  Listen,  my  friends,  you 
representatives  of  the  mining  States,  and 
you  from  the  New  England  States,  are 
any  of  you  in  a  position  to  conscien¬ 
tiously  vote  for  this  bill  in  its  present 
form?  If  you  think  you  are  I  Suggest 
that  you  first  talk  to  some  of  the  un¬ 
employed  people  in  the  district  that  you 
represent.  During  the  past  weekend  I 
received  numerous  letters  requesting  me 
to  vote  for  the  Simpson-Dorn  substitute 
bill  and  oppose  H.  R.  12591  in  its  present 
form.  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
one  letter  that  I  received. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashmore:  I  am  an  hourly  paid 
employee  of  Bigelow  &  Sanford  Carpet  Mill, 
Inc.,  Landrum,  S.  C.  My  employer  informed 
me,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  employees, 
that  if  something  is  not  done  soon  we  are  due 
for  a  possible  curtailment.  He  said  we  have 
so  many  imports  of  carpets  that  we  are  not 
selling  our  products. 

The  Americans  are  buying  the  imported 
products  because  they  are  cheaper.  The 
reason  they  are  cheaper  is  because  their  labor 
is  done  for  almost  nothing. 

I  am  sure  you  are  very  much  aware  of  this. 
It  sure  is  a  crucial  time  here.  We  used  to 
work  48  hours  a  week.  Now  we  have  40  hours 


a  week,  which  cut  my  take-home  pay  $15  a 
week.  In  a  year’s  time  this  means  a  loss  of 
$780,  What  will  our  children  expect  in  get¬ 
ting  a  high  school  education?  I  am  married 
and  have  a  child  3  months  old. 

Mr.  Ashmore,  if  something  is  not  done  in 
the  next  few  weeks  we  all  will  be  without  a 
job.  That’s  the  way  the  future  looks,  mighty 
dark.  We  can’t  plan  anything  for  fear  of 
being  laid  off.  I  am  an  ex-GI.  I  have  a  clean 
record  with  the  Government  as  well  as  with 
civilian  life  with  the  exception  of  a  speeding 
ticket  once.  There  are  many  good  people 
turning  bad  because  of  lack  of  work. 

Let’s  hope  you  and  the  Congress  and  the 
rest  of  our  leaders  can  solve  our  problem  on 
keeping  Imports  out  of  our  land  for  we  need 
work  as  well  as  those  people  over  there,  pos¬ 
sibly  worse  than  they  do.  Just  last  week 
our  mill  laid  off  50  people  and  there’s  going 
to  be  more  unless  something  is  done. 

Well,  sir,  you  know  a  lot  more  of  what  we 
are  facing  than  I  do,  so  please  treat  us 
right. 

Yours  truly, 


Joe  Smith. 


Inman,  S.  C. 


Some  foolish  people  in  this  country 
evidently  think  that  foreign  workers  are 
more  important  than  American  workers. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  urge  you  to  stop  and 
analyze  this  situation.  Do  not  let  Charles 
Taft  or  Eric  Johnston  or  Sinclair  Weeks 
tell  you  how  to  vote.  They  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  They  are  not  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  like  you 
and  I;  and  President  Eisenhower  simply 
does  not  know,  and  is  poorly  advised. 

The  reciprocal  trade  law  as  now  writr 
ten  and  administered  has  helped  to  put 
us  in  our  present  dangerous  economic 
condition.  We  have  reduced  tariffs 
year  after  year  and  refused  to  protect 
our  American  manufacturers  and  la¬ 
borers  from  low  wage  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  We  have  encouraged  American 
dollars  to  go  to  foreign  countries  where 
labor  is  cheap  and  no  American  taxes 
are  levied.  We  have  $30  billion  now 
invested  in  low  wage  foreign  countries 
to  compete  with  American  industry  and 
labor.  This  means  fewer  jobs  and,  thus, 
less  taxes  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

By  virtue  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
and  GATT  we  have  already  made  over 
55,000  tariff  concessions,  all  of  them  to 
freeze  or  lower  American  tariffs.  Today 
our  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of  any  trad¬ 
ing  nation  in  the  world.  Now,  II.  R. 
12591  calls  for  more  of  the  same.  Yet 
lower  tariffs  mean  more  imports.  And 
more  imports  mean  fewer  jobs  for  Amer¬ 
icans.  No  jobs  result  in  no  taxes  to 
support  the  American  Government — no 
dollars  to  support  the  American  fam¬ 
ily — no  dollars  with  which  to  enjoy  the 
American  high  standard  of  living.  If 
that  is  what  you  want  in  America,  then 
vote  for  H.  R.  12591.  If  it  is  not  what 
you  want,  then  vote  for  the  Simpson- 
Dorn  substitute. 

'  In  conclusion,  let  me  make  one  thing 
clear.  The  substitute  is  not  a  return  to 
the  high  tariff  policy  of  the  1930’s  as 
some  people  would  have  you  believe.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  such  unreasonably 
high  tariffs.  In  fact,  the  Simpson- 
Dorn  substitute  does  not  raise  the  tariff 
on  one  single  article.  On  the  contrary, 
it  permits  some  additional  reductions. 
Primarily  the  substitute  simply  attempts 
to  save  several  vital  American  industries 
from  liquidation  or  bankruptcy  due  to 
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foreign  competition.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Simpson-Dorn  sub¬ 
stitute. 

(Mr.  ASHMORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Lankford]. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  25  the  New  York  Times  carried 
on  its  front  page  an  article  describing 
the  results  of  4  days  of  talks  in  Moscow. 
Represented  at  those  talks  were  the  Com¬ 
munist  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
North  Korea  Communist  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  Outer  Mongolia. 

These  12  Communist-ruled  lands  oc¬ 
cupy  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface  and 
included  about  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  At  the  recent  meetings 
they  pledged  themselves  to  tighter  econ¬ 
omic  cooperation  and  to  specialization  in 
production  which  means  for  them 
greater  international  exchange  of  more 
economically  produced  goods. 

For  once,  the  Communists  have  given 
fair  warning  of  a  move  vital  to  us.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  recognize  this  fact 
as  we  consider  today  the  future  of  our 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  which  is  an 
important  part  of  the  answer  of  our 
free  economy  to  the  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  challenge. 

The  substitute  bill  puts  this  issue 
squarely  before  us.  It  is — do  we  vote  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  reciprocal  trade  policy  of  the  past 
quarter  century?  Or  do  we  adopt  the 
substitute  bill  thus  ending  meaningful 
reciprocal  tariff-cutting  and  proclaiming 
our  withdrawal  from  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  competition? 

The  choice  is  clear — we  either  embrace 
the  19th  century  slogan  that  “the  tariff 
is  solely  a  matter  of  domestic  concern” 
or  we  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
20th  century  and  rise  to  meet  the  Com¬ 
munist  challenge. 

There  are  those  who  would  cloud  the 
issue.  They  belittle  the  importance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  this  11th  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — but 
they  cannot  hide  the  lesson  of  history 
from  us.  The  world’s  reaction  to  the 
last  protectionist  trade  bill  enacted  by 
the  Congress — the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — ■ 
was  a  sharp  one.  And  that  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  was  advanced  as  a  reasonable 
bill — a  phrase  much  used  at  this  time 
to  describe  the  substitute  bill. 

But  today  it  would  not  be  just  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  steeling  ourselves  for  a  decline 
in  employment  as  our  export  industries 
felt  the  pinch  of  retaliation  abroad — ■ 
serious  as  that  alone  would  be.  Today 
we  would  have  to  expect  other  nations, 
after  gazing  ruefully  at  our  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy,  to 
direct  their  trade  elsewhere.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Moscow  meeting  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  organizing  to  cash  in  on  this 
possibility.  **• 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  would  work 
with  a  precise  example.  The  substitute 
bill  is  specifically  designed  to  raise  the 
tariff  on  items  competing  with  domestic 
producers.  It  would  repeat  many  times 
the  Swiss  watch  case  of  1954. 
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Four  years  ago  the  administration  de¬ 
cided  to  benefit  a  domestic  industry  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
United  States  production  by  raising  the 
tariff  on  watches  by  50  percent.  In  so 
doing,  we  damaged  a  Swiss  industry 
which  employs  10  percent  of  the  Swiss 
labor  force  and  accounts  for  half  of 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  we  performed  a  great  disserv¬ 
ice  to  the  many  American  firms  that 
import  and  assemble  Swiss  watch  move¬ 
ments. 

Switzerland,  let  us  remember,  is  a 
country  that  has  never  received  a  nickel 
of  foreign  aid.  The  Swiss  have  asked 
only  to  try  and  sell  products  here  which 
it  is  clear  Americans  prefer — and  our 
answer  was  to  jack  up  the  tariff. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
go  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  watch 
controversy,  but  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  point  that  actions  seemingly  affect¬ 
ing  only  minute  segments  of  our  vast 
economy  can  often  rebound  strongly 
against  our  best  interests  as  a  Nation. 
When  we  decided  to  hit  this  industry 
employing  10  percent  of  Swiss  labor  to 
protect  an  American  industry  respon¬ 
sible  for  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
American  production,  we  were  really 
sacrificing  our  export  industries,  since 
many  United  States  exports  to  Switzer¬ 
land  are  paid  for  by  our  purchases  of 
their  watches. 

These  exports  have  recently  been  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  and  include  wheat,  cotton,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  machinery,  office  appliances, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  tobacco.  I  am 
especially  aware  of  the  exports  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  of  the  latter  items,  as  the  Swiss 
are  the  largest  purchasers  of  the  high- 
grade  Maryland  export  tobacco  that  is 
grown  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  If  the  Swiss  cannot  sell  their 
watches  in  the  United  States  because  of 
unduly  high  tariff  rates,  then  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  Maryland  tobacco — 
and  this  simple  truth  holds  for  the  other 
products  America-  sells  to  Switzerland 
also. 

The  administration’s  increase  of  Swiss 
watch  tariffs  in  1954  was  a  regretable 
departure  from  our  policy  of  promoting 
trade.  However,  though  the  confidence 
which  we  wish  others  to  place  in  us  was 
shaken,  it  was  not  undermined.  But  let 
us  understand  clearly — the  substitute  bill 
is  specifically  designed  to  produce  these 
occurrences — without  thought  of  the 
specter  of  Communist  competition. 

The  retaliation  against  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  which  helped  cut  our  exports 
two-thirds  within  a  few  years  caused  un¬ 
employment  and  suffering  throughout 
the  land.  Today  the  question  facing  us 
is  a  far  broader  one. 

If  we  narrow  the  trading  possibilities 
of  the  free  world  we  force  them  to  be¬ 
come  enmeshed  in  the  Soviet  state-trad¬ 
ing  apparatus.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  working  to¬ 
gether  more  and  more.  Now,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  recent  talks  in  Moscow,  we 
may  expect  even  greater  efforts. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  must 
trade.  If  we  slam  the  door  they  must 
look  elsewhere. 


This  Congress  has  the  issue  squarely 
before  it;  we  either  go  forward  with  the 
free  world,  reciprocally  cutting  tariffs,  or 
we  go  backward  with  the  substitute  bill- 
enacting  the  Swiss  watch  farce  over  and 
over  again. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  are  as  dedicated  as  all  Amer¬ 
icans  to  fighting  international  commu¬ 
nism.  Certainly  they  do  not  intend  to 
bring  joy  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  They  just 
have  not  given  adequate  consideration  to 
the  terrible  price  this  country  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  policy  of  economic 
isolationism  they  advocate. 

This  country  has  made  mistakes  in  its 
foreign-trade  policy  in  the  past,  but  gen¬ 
erally  our  record  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  good. 

When  waging  the  cold  war,  when 
tightening  our  alliances,  when  influenc¬ 
ing  neutralist  governments,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  able  to  say  that 
our  commitment  to  reciprocal  tariff  cut¬ 
ting  is  a  real  one  and  far  outweighs  our 
sporadic  protectionist  actions. 

Is  the  substitute  bill  the  weapon  with 
which  this  Congress  wishes  to  arm  our 
statesmen  for  competition  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union?  Could  we  look  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  other  free  countries  squarely  in 
the  eye  and  say  that  the  substitute  bill  is 
a  clear  indication  of  our  continuing  com¬ 
mitment  to  increasing  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  trade — a  continuing  commitment 
to  the  reciprocal  tariff -cutting  policy  this 
Nation  began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago? 

The  answer  is  “No.”  The  substitute  bill 
is  a  frankly  protectionist  device — as  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  economic  battles  of  the  cold 
war  as  the  Polish  cavalry  charges  were 
against  Hitler’s  tanks  in  1939. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks 
by  summarizing  my  major  points: 

I  have  brought  to  your  attention  the 
announced  plans  of  international  com¬ 
munism  on  the  economic  front  formu¬ 
lated  recently  in  Moscow. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  our  protec¬ 
tionist  blunders  in  the  past  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Reds,  but  our  over¬ 
all  policy  has  carried  us  through. 

I  have  stressed  that  the  substitute  bill 
would  make  it  United  States  policy  to 
multiply  many  times  over  occurrences 
like  the  unfortunate  Swiss  watch  case. 

I  have  not  tried  to  show  that  this  11th 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  solve  all  the  world’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  but  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
the  substitute  bill  would  worsen  these 
problems,  would  cause  further  doubts 
about  our  economic  leadership — and 
must  be  rejected. 

It  was  especially  significant  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  the  well-reasoned 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  May  31 
issue  of  Business  Week,  In  a  strong  in¬ 
dictment  of  protectionist  demands,  the 
editorial  stated  that  “at  this  point  there 
are  no  more  concessions  the  administra¬ 
tion  can  make.”  The  article  included 
another  noteworthy  observation; 

The  trade  bill  is  crucial  as  a  defensive 
measure  in  a  year  when  some  shortsighted 
groups  would  like  to  have  the  United  States 
follow  beggar-thy-neighbor  policies — neigh¬ 
bors  who  will  either  turn  against  us  with 
higher  tariff  walls  of  their  own,  or  turn  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  saving  their 
economies. 


These  words  ideally  present  the  issue 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  measure  up 
to  the  challenge  we  face  today. 

Indeed,  my  colleagues,  the  answer  to 
Moscow  is  not  a  weak-kneed  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  with  vague  and  minimal  author¬ 
ity.  Rather,  it  is  the  Mills  bill — 5  years, 
25  percent — and  a  chance  for  victory  in 
the  vital  arena  of  international  economic 
competition. 

(Mr.  LANKFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  baker 
and  the  widow,  apropos  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  reciprocal  trades,  based  upon 
idealistic  rather  than  economic  think¬ 
ing,  is  the  story  of  the  baker  and  the 
widow.  A  widow  was  left  with  a  large 
family  in  a  rather  small  and  limited 
community.  The  whole  town  wanted  to 
help  and  the  only  real  means  of  help 
in  sight  was  the  bakery  shop.  The 
baker  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  the 
widow  use  his  ovens  and  facilities  to 
produce  a  homemade  loaf  of  bread 
which  she  sold  through  the  energies  of 
her  orphaned  children  for  a  few  pennies 
less  than  the  baker  could  sell  his  bread. 

The  widow  could  do  this  because  the 
baker  was  shamed  into  the  charitable 
position  of  giving  her  the  flour  at  cost, 
while  he  absorbed  handling  charges;  he 
also  gave  her  full  use  of  the  equipment 
while  he  paid  the  overhead.  Being  a 
beneficent  soul  he  also  furnished  the 
know-how  and  the  technical  advice.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  you  the  ending.  The 
plan  worked  fine — that  is,  for  the 
widow.  The  widow  became  rather  pros¬ 
perous  and  generously  gave  the  baker  a 
job. 

On  a  grander  scale  we,  as  Americans, 
are  building  bakeries  all  over  the  world, 
for  our  competitors  to  operate.  We  first 
loan  money  to  buy  equipment,  then  sub¬ 
sidize  the  raw  materials,  ship  our  engi¬ 
neers,  scientists,  chemists,  and  other 
technical  help  out  to  the  job  to  make 
sure  it  is  done  correctly,  then,  we  buy 
back  the  finished  material  cheaper  than 
we  can  produce  them,  because  we  are 
paying  in  part  for  the  competitors’  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

It  is  not  wrong  and  it  ifc  not  cruel  to 
say  that  if  we  build  up  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  money  and  give  conces¬ 
sions  that  make  competition  onesided 
against  us,  we  will  eventually  destroy 
the  competition  by  destroying  ourselves 
as  a  producing  nation. 

We  are  not  now,  nor  can  I  see  where 
or  when  we  will  ever  be  a  nation  that 
can  sustain  itself  as  a  market  for  for¬ 
eign  produced  goods  by  providing  the 
means  and  materials  to  that  same  for¬ 
eign  country. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  of  history 
that  Columbus  sailed  out  on  a  strange, 
and  uncharted  sea  looking  for  a  place  to 
buy  products  already  at  hand.  I  under¬ 
stand  he  was  looking  for  a  shortcut  to 
the  Indies  in  order  that  spices,  salts  and 
other  strange  and  unobtainable  products 
could  be  brought  back  to  his  country, 
while  opening  up  a  market  for  the  goods 
his  people  were  producing. 
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We  are  trying  to  do  both.  We  want  to 
buy  the  salts  and  spices,  but  we  also  want 
to  buy  additional  products  of  which  we 
have  an  oversupply  at  home.  And,  of 
course,  if  we  really  want  the  spices  and 
salts  we  have  to  agree  to  let  our  friendly 
Indians  supply  us  in  their  own  ships, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  using  ships 
we  let  them  have  because  they  were  sur¬ 
plus,  and  we  are  raising  their  standards 
by  giving  them  our  extras. 

I  am  for  raising  all  standards  of  living, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  own  level 
of  living. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  poor  housewives 
in  our  neighborhood  would  do  their 
housework,  and,  together  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  every  spare  moment  was  used  to 
sew  covers  on  tennis  balls,  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  tennis  ball  used  by  cham¬ 
pions  in  championship  matches.  This 
ball  was  made  with  the  strain  and  sweat 
of  undernourished  children  and  weary 
mothers.  We  stopped  this  kind  of  hu¬ 
man  drudgery  and  degradation.  We 
outlawed  this  practice  during  the  past 
generation,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  part 
in  helping  to  destroy  the  child-labor 
sweatshops  and  fly-by-night  operations 
in  my  State  and  country. 

And  now  after  laying  down  rules  of 
behavior  and  conduct  that  added  stat¬ 
ure  to  our  industry  and  dignity  to  our 
labor,  we  are  forcing  both  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  compete  with  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  production  forbidden 
by  law  in  this  country.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  with  justice  and  all  the 
American  workman  wants  is  justice  for 
himself  and  in  the  main  for  his  em¬ 
ployer.  The  employer  has  an  out,  if  he 
is  powerful  enough.  He  can  put  up  a 
factory  in  some  foreign  country  and  ship 
his  products  back  home.  In  fact  some 
employers  see  an  opportunity  to  do  this 
very  thing  with  profit,  and  in  some  cases 
it  provides  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
union  work  without  a  contract  and  per¬ 
haps  soon,  without  a  union. 

I  did  not  become  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  sit  in  on  the  liquidation  of  either 
industry  or  labor  in  America.  Have  we 
become  so  befuddled  and  confused  by 
slogans  and  propaganda  that  we  have 
lost  the  ability  to  think  clearly  upon  a 
single  fundamental  issue?  Have  we  be¬ 
come  so  derelict  in  our  duties  to  our  con¬ 
stituents,  the  American  people,  that  we 
can  actually  help  promote  destructive, 
competitive  conditions  inimical  to  both 
the  economy  and  the  body  politic  of 
America? 

This  past  week  we  read  of  a  great 
offer  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Union,  want¬ 
ing  to  buy  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
American  goods.  They  want  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  machinery,  to  produce  commodi¬ 
ties  and  goods  from  this  machinery; 
technical  men  and  supervisors  to  train 
and  educate  their  own  people  to  operate 
the  machines;  and  then,  last  but  not 
least,  they  want  us  to  lend  them  the 
money  on  a  long-term  basis,  in  order  to 
finance  this  program,  which  will  enable 
them  to  lay  them  world-competitive 
foundation  with  our  money. 

No  doubt  the  debt  will  be  paid  off  with 
American  dollars  while  our  State  De¬ 
partment  makes  certain  that  a  favorable 
tariff  is  set  up  under  our  reciprocal 


trade  agreement.  This  will  provide 
that  we  can  buy  the  commodities  and 
goods  produced  with  our  raw  materials, 
our  machinery,  our  know-how,  and  our 
money. 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  House  who 
wants  to  buy  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  we 
have  a  seller  in  the  hall  with  a  blank 
check. 

If  any  one  person  was  to  take  the 
time  to  really  analyze  the  all-over  trades 
and  agreements  he  would  come  up  with 
a  best  seller  entitled  “We  Will  All  Have 
Chicken  and  Dumplings;  Wait  and  See.” 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  pertinent 
facts  of  certain  situations  for  you,  but 
1  or  2  points  are  outstanding  and  should 
be  covered.  First,  I  sincerely  believe  our 
troubles  really  started  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  GATT.  This  organization, 
with  34  original  members,  established 
trade  relations  for  all  of  the  countries, 
including  our  own.  We  pay  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  have 
only  1  vote.  Time  will  not  permit  a  full 
and  complete  dissertation  of  this  little 
international  gimmick,  which  plays 
international  policeman  with  its  eyes 
closed  and  its  mouth  wide  open. 

Second,  I  believe  we  should  have  the 
trade-agreements  legislation  go  back  to 
committee  for  amendments  that  are  not 
allowed  under  the  closed  rule  adopted  by 
this  Congress.  If  we  can  get  a  reason¬ 
able  set  of  amendments,  looking  forward 
to  creating  ground  rules  that  help  our 
friendly  neighbors  and  yet  do  not  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  ourselves,  we  can 
vote  for  this  bill  unanimously.  I  believe 
we  will  have  to  have  at  least  six  basic 
amendments;  namely: 

First.  Change  the  5 -year  clause  to 
dateline  January  30,  1960,  giving  time 
for  a  real  and  comprehensive  study  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Second.  Remove  any  right  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  reduction  of  tariff  duties  with  con¬ 
gressional  approval. 

Third.  No  commitments  to  be  made 
beyond  a  period  of  12  months  or  January 
30,  1960,  whichever  period  is  shortest. 

Fourth.  That  the  basic  import  duty  on 
any  product  produced  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  not  less  than  the  total 
taxes  paid  by  an  American  producer  on 
the  same  goods. 

Fifth.  Put  the  same  tax  rate  and  risk 
chances  upon  American  capital  invested 
in  foreign  enterprise,  if  such  enterprise 
is  competitive,  as  like  investments  are 
assessed  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Last  but  not  least,  name  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
carry  on  a  comprehensive  study  into  all 
phases  of  international  trade,  aid,  and 
reciprocal  agreements. 

Further,  to  establish  ground  rules  per¬ 
taining  to  the  manufacture  of  American 
market  goods  in  foreign  countries  by 
American  producers  who  curtail  their 
American  operations  as  they  expand  in 
foreign  countries  and  yet  import  goods  to 
supply  their  American  customers. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  and  one  that  will  not  hurt  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  because  most  countries 
know  that  a  bargain  is  useless  unless 
both  sides  profit. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  fur  is  flying  in  the  long-awaited 
debate  on  foreign  trade.  The  pros  and 
cons  are  equally  sure  they  are  right  as 
they  swing  haymakers  at  each  other. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
whole  program  of  reciprocal  trade  has 
become  a  matter  of  slogans,  societies, 
promoters,  dinners,  luncheons  and  prop¬ 
aganda. 

When  one  takes  time  to  study  the  sit¬ 
uation  it  boils  down  to  this.  “The  origi¬ 
nal  concept  of  reciprocal  trade  has  been 
completely  forgotten  and  in  its  growth 
has  developed  a  serious  and  disturbing- 
misunderstanding  of  the  value  of  our 
participation  in  the  so-called  free  trade 
movement.” 

Today  we  have  a  well-financed  pro¬ 
gram  to  sell  free  trade,  based  upon  the 
illusion  that  this  is  the  broad  highway 
to  peace. 

The  facts  are  simple  if  one  wants  to 
read  the  records  of  Congress  and  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Part  of  the  answer  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  daily  press,  with  reports 
such  as  the  following — excerpts  from 
the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  May  25, 
1958  and  other  papers  and  magazines: 

Macao  sends  In  to  us  for  July  4:  Fire¬ 
works  are  chief  export  of  isle  of  China — - 
10,000  work  In  industry — when  Americans 
punctuate  Independence  Day  with  the  noise 
and  flare  of  fireworks  on  July  4,  it  will  be 
safe  to  assume  that  much  of  the  fire  crackers 
and  rockets  came  from  this  tiny  island  col¬ 
ony  of  Macao. 

New  paths  open  to  Red  economy:  Integra¬ 
tion  of  Communist  Asia  into  bloc  presents 
complications  as  well — if  the  integration  ef¬ 
fort  is  successful,  there  will  be  in  effect  a 
vast  Communist  market  from  the  middle 
of  Europe  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  Communist  countries  whose 
optimal  economic  role,  from  a  bloc  point  of 
view,  would  be  to  produce  mainly  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  food  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  In¬ 
dustrialization  is  such  a  fetish  in  Commu¬ 
nist  thinking  that  any  suggestion  that  a 
country  should  concentrate  on  producing 
materials  for  other  more  industrialized 
countries  raises  resistance  on  the  ground 
that  this  means  the  country  in  question 
would  be  kept  in  colonial  servitude. 

America  to  build  new  shipyard  in  China — • 
To  use  Japanese  steel  exclusively — Live  cattle 
shipments  start  to  come  into  the  United 
States  from  New  Zealand — Ford  to  produce 
new  cars  in  Germany  for  American  market — 
Aid  to  Guatemala  is  revised  by  United 
States— Stress  shifted  from  roads  to  projects 
that  affect  the  people  directly:  Most  of  this 
money  has  gone  to  the  rural  development 
programs,  which  received  $5,300,000  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  resettle  25,000  peasant  families 
in  5  years,  starting  in  1955.  They  are  to 
receive  adequate  land,  credit,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  highways,  schools,  water  and  health 
services,  among  other  things. 

Housing  is  next  in  importance,  a  total  of 
$3,800,000.  Then  following,  health  programs 
with  $2,130,000;  education,  $1,400,000;  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  $563,000,  and  public 
works,  $350,000.” 

These  illustrations  are  indicative  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  world 
trade,  world  aid  and  its  relationship  with 
American  economy.  Any  person  would 
be  an  utter  fool  who  would  blindly  close 
his  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
World  trade  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  citizen  of  every  country  and  cer¬ 
tainly  of  this  country.  I  believe  every 
member  of  this  Congress  wants  to  see  a 
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healthy  trade  condition;  one  that  is 
based  on  the  sound  economics  that  sur¬ 
round  both  export  and  import  trade. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  of  the  necessity  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  Having  been  elected 
to  Congress  a  little  over  4  months  ago  I 
can  hardly  be  classified  as  an  expert. 
Therefore,  the  observations  I  make  today 
are  from  whatever  knowledge  I  have 
been  able  to  gleen  from  the  numerous 
reports,  newspapers  resolutions,  and 
speeches  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  and  read  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
5-year  extension  is  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
take,  although  there  are  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  logic  that  can  sustain  an  extension 
beyond  the  time  limitation  of  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  performance  from  this  or 
any  other  nation  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  5-year  extension  means  that  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  subject  to  pressures  in  every 
foreign  election.  We  will  find  ourselves 
unable  to  protect  our  interest  in  any  na¬ 
tion  unless  we  participate  financially  and 
otherwise  in  their  internal  affairs,  to 
guarantee  that  friendly  rulers  remain  in 
power. 

This  action  was  never  conceived  to  be 
the  basis  of  need  for  the  passage  of 
reciprocal  trades.  In  my  opinion,  trade 
agreements  were  based  on  very  logical 
and  hard-headed  American  thinking. 
The  trade  agreements  had  to  be  good 
business,  and  financially  profitable. 
Certainly  during  Cordell  Hull’s  early 
days  in  this  field  he  believed,  as  I  do,  that 
good  trade  relationships  would  be  good 
diplomacy  and  could  result  in  peace 
everlasting. 

However,  in  his  modern  world  of  auto¬ 
mation,  nuclear  sciences,  breaking  the 
sound  barrier  in  aeronautics,  and  the 
general  upgrading  in  education  and  skills 
of  the  masses  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
we  can  no  longer  talk  about  trade  items 
without  giving  consideration  to  the  eco¬ 
nomics  surrounding  the  subject.  In  the 
United  States  today  we  face  a  problem  of 
overproduction  of  goods  and  materials 
while  at  the  same  time  we  open  our  bor¬ 
ders  to  materials  and  goods  from  othel* 
countries  without  a  compensating  factor 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  inherent  in  any 
given  situation  where  one  can  buy  equal 
goods  at  a  cheaper  price.  I  want  to  see, 
if  I  can,  the  passage  of  a  reciprocal-trade 
program;  however,  it  must  have  within 
it  some  protection  for  the  American  in¬ 
vestor  and  the  American  worker  at  least 
equal  to  the  protection  given  to  the 
American  investor  who  invests  his  money 
in  competitive  industry  abroad. 

I  have  not  the  time  nor  the  complete 
facts  to  show  this  body  that  a  great 
number  of  arguments  for  the  5 -year  ex¬ 
tension  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
are  based  upon  unsound  principles  and 
distorted  facts.  For  instance,  a  group  in 
a  recent  issue  of  a  protrades  magazine 
shows  that  United  States  exports  a  total 
of  $18,800  million  to  the  world,  broken 
down  as  follows:  $6.7  billion — machinery, 
vehicles;  $3.3  billion — tires,  tobacco,  fats 
and  oils;  $2.6  billion — other  products. 
This  article  purports  to  show  what  a  great 
aid  to  American  industry  our  export  busi¬ 
ness  is.  Now  let  us  see  another  argu¬ 
ment  contained  in  a  magazine  entitled 


“Economic  Review.”  It  has  a  graph 
showing  the  United  States  employment 
attributable  to  foreign  trade  in  1956  as 
follows:  Nonagricultural  workers,  2,516,- 
000;  agricultural  workers,  602,000;  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution,  524,000;  proc¬ 
essing  imported  materials,  858,000  for  a 
total  of  4,500,000.  I  think  that  these  two 
illustrations  are  the  most  misleading 
pieces  of  evidence  yet  offered  in  support 
of  this  bill.  For  instance,  to  say  that 
foreign  trade  provides  more  jobs  that 
steel,  automobile,  and  machine  industry 
combined  is  certainly  without  founda¬ 
tion.  They  are  talking  about  employees 
directly  connected  with  these  industries; 
whereas,  when  they  compute  the  jobs 
supplied  by  foreign  trade,  they  count 
every  conceivable  man-hour  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  foreign  trade. 
They  count  in  this  job  lot  the  employees 
who  process  raw  materials  that  country 
imports  which  will  go  on  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  pass  this  bill.  Basi¬ 
cally,  the  materials  this  country  can  sup¬ 
ply  and  which  other  countries  need  will 
always  be  available. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  as  an 
individual  I  am  opposed  to  reciprocal 
trade  as  such.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  reciprocal  trades 
program  except  in  the  instances  where  a 
continuation  of  the  present  policy  might 
add  greater  injury  to  certain  very  impor¬ 
tant  industries  in  my  district  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  my  colleagues.  As  evidence  of 
these  injuries,  I  have  letters  and  resolu¬ 
tions  from  industry  unions,  municipal 
governments,  and  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals.  I  might  say,  in  passing  that  I  find 
very  few  who  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  program.  Most  of  the  opponents  to 
the  present  bill  are  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
trade  but  they  ask  that  this  Congress  put 
guaranties  into  the  bill  that  will  act  as  a 
compensating  factor  to  establish  a  rea¬ 
sonably  competitive  market. 

I  think  David  J.  McDonald  of  the  steel 
workers  put  it  very  well  when  he  said  “I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  time  to 
time  you  have  heard  certain  trade  un¬ 
ionists  speak  against  this  program.”  Let 
me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  any  trade  union¬ 
ist  who  opposes  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  In  most  cases  import  competition 
in  their  own  industries  is  a  problem. 
Moreover,  while  I  oppose  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  our  opponents  offer — cutting  off 
trade — I  believe  Americans  must  face  up 
realistically  to  the  problems  posed  by  im¬ 
port  competition.  Our  answer  must  be 
the  enactment  of  an  effective  trade  ad¬ 
justment  program.  Four  years  ago,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a  public 
member  of  the  President’s  committee  on 
foreign  economic  policy,  better  known  as 
the  Randall  Commission.  As  a  member 
of  that  Commission,  I  urged  my  fellow- 
members  to  recommend  a  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  program  to  the  President.  Some  of 
them  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  give  the  trade 
adjustment  proposal  an  outright  en¬ 
dorsement.  After  noting  the  reception 
that  this  idea  received  during  the  course 
of  public  discussion  I  became  even  more 
convinced  that  continuance  of  a  liberal 
trade  policy  might  well  depend  on  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  adjustment  program. 
It  was  therefore  most  gratifying  to  me 


when  a  group  of  prominent  Senators  and 
Congressmen  decided  to  reduce  this  idea 
to  a  positive  legislative  proposal. 

These  bills  in  the  present  Congress  are 
S.  2907  and  H.  R.  9505  and  H.  R.  1105. 

Two  basic  arguments  run  through  the 
entire  portfolio  of  propaganda  from  so- 
called  foreign  traders. 

First,  and  the  least  talked  about,  but 
the  primary  consideration  of  many  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  extension  of  the  un¬ 
restricted  reciprocal  trades  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  Andrew  N.  Overby,  vice 
president  of  the  First  Boston  Corp.  Let 
me  quote  from  Mr.  Overby’s  speech  here 
in  Washington  on  March  27,  1958.  “As 
an  investment  banker  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  program  of  expanding  and 
flourishing  world  trade  and  investment 
is  the  best  program,  particularly  the  re¬ 
lation  of  foreign  investment  to  foreign 
trade.”  In  1914,  United  States  foreign 
investment  totaled  about  $3.5  billion.  By 
1929  this  had  increased  to  over  $15  bil¬ 
lion.  At  present  it  is  about  $54  billion, 
of  which  over  $36  billion  represents  pri¬ 
vate  investment.  In  the  years  1956  and 
1957,  United  States  net  private  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  reached  the  unprecedented 
record  of  $3  billion  in  each  year.  But 
these  statistics  do  not  tell  the  story  if 
we  include  the  capital  expenditures  fi¬ 
nanced  out  of  depreciation  and  develop¬ 
ment  reserves  of  our  foreign  companies, 
the  gross  investment  by  Americans 
abroad  during  the  years  1956  and  1957 
was  probably  at  a  rate  of  over  $5  billion 
in  each  year.  United  States  private  for¬ 
eign  investments  bring  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  our  friends  abroad.  A  re¬ 
vealing  study  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  operations  of  United  States  com¬ 
panies  representing  90  per  cent  of  our 
business  investments  of  over  $7  billion 
in  Latin  America.  This  study  has  shown, 
among  other  things,  that  (1)  these  com¬ 
panies  produced  about  $5  billion  of  goods 
and  services  in  Latin  America  in  1955 — 
about  $3  billion  of  goods  and  services  for 
use  in  Latin  America,  and  about  $2  bil¬ 
lion  of  dollar  exports  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  (2)  these  companies  produced  direct 
foreign  exchange  income  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  of  over  $2  billion — $1  billion  more 
than  the  total  exchange  required  by 
these  companies  for  then’  operations  and 
remittances;  (3)  these  companies  paid 
in  1955  in  Latin  America  over  $4  billion 
for  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  and  local  goods 
and  services — over  $1  billion  for  taxes 
alone;  (4)  these  companies  employed 
over  600,000  persons — of  which  only 
about  9,000  were  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  second  and  the  basic  argument  is 
used  to  convince  the  American  worker 
and  the  American  businessman  that  an 
extended  trades  agreement  means  more 
jobs  for  the  worker  and  more  business 
for  the  main  street  and  the  entire  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

Many  speakers  use  this  argument,  but 
let’s  have  just  a  few  examples  of  this 
logic. 

One  of  my  favorite  Senators  said  this 
recently.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  hlgh-tariff  lobby  is  at  work.  Oh, 
they  are  in  different  clothes  these  days. 
They  come  around  now  pleading  the  case 
for  the  worker,  particularly  when  they  talk 
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to  Senators  like  Humphrey.  They  plead  the 
case  for  business  when  they  talk  to  some¬ 
body  else,  or  plead  the  case  for  the  farmer 
when  they  talk  to  somebody  else,  but  the 
theme  is  that  low-cost  foreign  labor  threat¬ 
ens  the  jobs  of  American  workers. 

Well,  first  of  all,  I  am  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  American  workers  have  great 
technical  competence.  Secondly,  I  think 
that  our .  industrial  capacity  and  the 
capital  goods  that  we  have  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  plant  are  second  to  none.  I  am  a 
born  competer.  I  like  competition.  I 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  comfortable 
sinecure  of  having  no  one  disrupt  our 
happy  little  easy  life  that  some  people 
would  like  to  have.  Every  time  we  in¬ 
voke  the  escape  clause,  whether  it  is  on 
clothespins  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, 

I  do  not  know  which  on  it  was  on  most 
recently,  or  the  peril  point,  it  hurts 
somebody.  Some  of  our  best  friends, 
the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  the  Swiss, 
have  been  among  the  nations  affected. 
Besides  that,  reciprocal  trade  has  been 
a  mighty  good  business  proposition  for 
the  United  States.  All  the  letters  that 
I  get  tell  me  about  the  number  of  jobs 
that  people  are  going  to  lose  and  the 
tremendous  threat  to  American  indus¬ 
try.  When  I  write  back  I  say,  “Listen, 
do  you  know  last  year  we  had  a  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  of  $7  billion.’’  I 
can  only  say  to  Senator  Humphrey  that 
we  like  competition  too,  but  not  on  a 
basis  where  it  means  the  unemployment 
of  thousands  of  glass  workers,  rubber 
workers,  yes,  even  clothespin  makers. 

I  believe  that  rubber  workers,  united 
mine  workers,  glass  and  ceramic  work¬ 
ers  would  all  be  satisfied  to  see  the  reen¬ 
actment  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments  if  we  would  consider  legislative 
action  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  men 
like  David  McDonald  and  Tom  Kennedy 
and  Charles  Scheff  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  unselfish  enough  to  want 
to  see  the  whole  world  prosper  and  yet 
are  American  enough  to  consider  every 
man’s  wage  and  every  man’s  job  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prime  importance.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  believe  that  the  $18  billion  of 
export  business  produces  4*4  million 
jobs.  The  American  Tariff  League,  in 
its  summary  for  February,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say: 

We  recall  that  the  Randall  Commission  set 
the  figure  at  4.3  million  in  terms  of  1952 
foreign  trade.  The  current  4.5  figure  is  pre¬ 
sumably  linked  to  1956  foreign-trade  volume. 
But  we  know  that  in  that  period  the  total 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  increased  from 
$26  billion  to  $32  billion.  Thus  a  23-percent 
rise  in  foreign  trade  apparently  produced 
less  than  a  5-percent  rise  in  jobs. 

This  bears  out  what  I  have  been  say¬ 
ing  all  along — that  the  export  trade  in 
this  country  has  shifted  from  finished 
goods  to  raw  materials.  This  means 
that  in  many  instances  the  very  exports 
from  this  country  of  raw  materials  and 
machinery  have  been  the  means  of  de¬ 
priving  this  country  of  foreign  export 
markets  for  finished  goods  all  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  hope  to  compete, 
with  our  present  tax  structure,  with  any 
other  nation,  although  the  American 
workmen  in  most  instances  produce 
more  goods  per  man-hour  than  any 
other  worker  in  the  world.  Let  me  give 
you  just  an  illustration  of  what  this 


shift  has  accomplished  in  American 
economy.  In  1951  the  United  States 
produced  11,415  million  square  yards  of 
woven  cotton  cloth.  We  expoi’ted  802 
million  square  yards  and  we  imported  46 
million.  In  1956 — the  last  year  of  avail¬ 
able  figures — we  produced  17,529  million, 
exported  512  million,  and  imported  188 
million — 150  million  of  which  came  from 
Japan.  In  1957  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  voluntarily  established  an  export 
quota.  They  did  this  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  because  Japanese  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  to  the  United  States  on  cer¬ 
tain  products  were  virtually  wiping  out 
United  States  textiles  in  this  field.  It 
may  interest  this  Congress  to  know  that 
in  many  instances  the  wage  difference 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is 
offset  by  the  low  men  productivity  in 
Japanese  mills  which  was  found  to  be 
only  two-fifths  of  that  in  United  States 
mills. 

One  of  the  major  factors  that  made 
competition  impracticable  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  comparative  taxes.  I  might  say 
that  Dr.  Seymore  Harris,  of  Harvard 
University,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  which  I  believe  to  be  appropriate: 

The  most  effective  help  that  could  be 
given  to  Japan  would  be  continued  growth 
in  this  country,  and  with  this  growth  a  cor¬ 
responding  rise  of  imports  which  do  not, 
therefore,  have  unfortunate  effects  on  our 
own  industries.  A  rise  of  imports,  however, 
that  results  from  excessively  liberal  trade 
policies  is  another  matter.  In  the  past  the 
largest  rise  of  imports  has  come  with  the 
increased  income. 

This  admits,  as  we  all  do,  that  you 
cannot  give  unfair  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  and  still  stay  in  business. 

The  export  bubble  that  seems  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  great  numbers  of  free  traders 
will  some  day  break  and  we  will  really 
be  left  holding  the  bag. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
Japan  and  its  so-called  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States. 

First,  I  have  given  some  argument  that 
shows  the  serious  flaw  in  comparing  dol¬ 
lars.  One  needs  only  to  be  reminded 
that  we  can  ship  many  dollars’  worth  of 
finished  products  to  Japan  and  import 
less  dollars’  worth  of  the  same  article 
and  yet  we  will  receive  many  more  ar¬ 
ticles  for  less  money.  This  means  a  loss 
in  many  man-hours  and  payroll  dollars 
to  Americans  who  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  produce  for  their  own  use 
because  the  import  product  replaces 
American  production. 

This  is  not  protectionism;  it  is  com- 
monsense. 

Second,  the  Japanese  buy  most  raw 
materials,  machinery,  and  electrical 
equipment  for  production.  The  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  shows  the  trend,  volume, 
and  categories. 

I  have  before  me  a  booklet  put  out 
by  the  United  States-Japan  Trades 
Council  showing  that  the  United  States 
exports  to  Japan  $1,220,000,000,  while  we 
import  from  Japan  $625  million,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  trade  balance  of  $595  million  in 
our  favor.  However,  the  following 
breakdown  shows  that  most  of  the  items 
exported  to  Japan  are  in  the  form  of 
industrial  raw  materials.  Food,  fibers, 
other  agricultural  products,  $457  million; 


industrial  raw  materials,  $376  million; 
coal,  oil,  $121  million;  machinery  and 
vehicles  $162  million;  chemicals,  $85  mil¬ 
lion:  other,  $18  million.  I  submit  an 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  export  trade  to  Japan  over  the 
past  2  years.  From  1955  to  1957  exports 
of  farm  commodities  increased  17  per¬ 
cent  to  $457  million:  exports  of  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials,  422  percent  to  $376 
million;  exports  of  coal  and  oil,  128  per¬ 
cent  to  $121  million;  exports  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  vehicles,  128  percent  to  $162  mil¬ 
lion;  and  exports  of  chemicals,  85  percent 
to  $85  million.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
items  imported  from  Japan  are  direct- 
sales  items  destined  for  the  consumer — 
the  American  housewife.  It  is  instances 
like  this  that  fail  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  effect  of  set  imports  on  American 
economy  as  they  relate  to  payrolls  and 
man-hours  and  industrial  income.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  man-hours  displaced 
by  the  imports  from  Japan  are  many 
times  the  man-hours  required  to  produce 
the  materials  we  sell  Japan. 

You  can  easily  see  that  the  main  items 
of  Japanese  import  are  raw  materials  and 
machinery.  Agricultural  products  are 
losing  ground  because  of  production  in¬ 
creases  in  Japan  and  the  ability  of  other 
nations  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export 
to  countries  still  not  able  to  produce  then- 
needs. 

Herein  lies  the  explosive  issue  that  will 
burst  the  free-trade  bubble. 

As  Japan  perfects  its  production  fa¬ 
cilities  we  will  find  ourselves  squeezed 
by  demands  of  our  longtime  allies,  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  reduce  our  exports 
of  raw  materials  because  of  the  threat 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  United  King¬ 
dom  commonwealth  countries. 

Let  me  quote  some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  Financial  Post  originating 
in  Toronto,  Canada : 

The  future  of  Canada’s  main  overseas  mar¬ 
kets  is  at  stake.  It  could  mean  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  metals,  wood  products,  etc. — or  we 
could  find  ourselves  squeezed  out  as  Europe 
develops  new  sources  of  supply.  The  reason: 
There  are  major  changes  shaping  up  in  pat¬ 
tern  and  rules  of  world  trade.  GATT,  now 
dominated — and  flouted — by  the  United 
States,  may  be  on  the  way  out.  Preferential 
areas — like  the  European  common  market — 
are  gaining  ground.  There’s  going  to  be  a 
new  scramble  for  alinements. 

After  illuminating  visits  in  Bonn  and  Paris 
besides  London,  it  becomes  startingly  clear 
that  neither  Western  Europe  nor  the  United 
Kingdom  seriously  intends  to  be  governed 
by  the  existing  United  States-dominated 
GATT  regime. 

The  picture  of  the  free  world’s  trading 
arrangements  in  my  mind,  after  talks  with 
top  people  in  these  capitals,  is  one  of  a  new 
scramble  for  alinements.  These  people  mean 
to  become  more  fully  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  They  hope  the  United  States  will 
help;  but  the  current  climate  in  Washington 
does  not  encourage  them.  And  if  Washing¬ 
ton  still  has  nothing  better  to  offer  than 
GATT  rules,  from  which  it  itself  escapes, 
then  they  will  do  the  best  they  can  without 
Washington  or  GATT. 

Behind  the  new  European  attitude  lies  a 
vision  of  unity  which  is  more  political  than 
economic.  This  is  most  obvious  in  Germany. 

West  Germany  is  the  only  country  with 
any  deep  attachment  to  GATT,  because  GATT 
rules  favor  the  deserving  who  become  rich. 
They  also  give  Bonn  an  argument  it  might 
use  against  French  protectionism. 
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•  United  Kingdom  thoughts  about  trade  are 
concentrating  on  raw  materials  rather  than 
finished  goods.  If  that  seems  surprising 
at  first,  it  is  really  entirely  logical. 

The  sale  of  raw  commodities  has  always 
been  the  sterling  area’s  principal  source  of 
dollars.  The  collapse  of  commodity  prices, 
or  reduction  in  markets  for  them,  is  a  crip¬ 
pling  blow  to  the  economies  of  most  of  the 
undeveloped  commonwealth  countries;  and 
you  may  include  Australia  (with  its  vulnera¬ 
bility  on  wool) ,  New  Zealand  (dairy  products 
and  meat) ,  and  even  Canada,  which  is  as 
dependent  now  as  it  ever  was  on  export  of 
raw  materials,  even  though  the  materials 
have  changed  in  importance. 

Where  it  used  to  be  wheat  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  now  it’s  metals  and  wood  products 
and  iron  ore  as  well.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  sugegstion  that,  on  some  of  these  broad 
problems  where  there  is  interest — notably, 
say,  provision  of  capital  and  maintenance 
of  raw-material  prices,  the  commonwealth 
countries  might  attempt  a  united  approach 
to  Washington  through  a  single  spokesman. 
The  idea  is  that  one  of  the  commonwealth 
countries  most  deeply  concerned  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  should  become  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  all;  Canada,  for  example,  would 
speak  for  the  whole  commonwealth  about 
wheat,  Australia  about  wool,  perhaps  Rho¬ 
desia  about  copper. 

Even  the  grade-school  student  can  see 
the  ultimate  end  to  this  kind  of  pressure. 
We  will  be  forced  to  give  up  our  trade 
in  raw  materials  and  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  will  then  be  a  buyer’s  market  only, 
and  whatever  good  we  now  derive  from 
exporting,  especially  to  Japan  will  end 
up  in  the  loss  column. 

No  longer  do  we  live  in  the  days  of  100 
years,  50  year;?,  or  even  10  years  ago. 
The  new  era  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  has  made  the  whole  world 
competitive.  No  longer  do  we  have  the 
edge  in  the  world  market  because  of  our 
know-how,  our  mechanical  genius,  and 
our  skilled  labor.  The  color  of  a  man’s 
hands  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  ability 
to  push  a  button  or  push  a  switch. 

Today  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  are  equally  proficient  and  effi¬ 
cient.  The  American  investors  are 
learning  this  and  are  providing  the  capi¬ 
tal  for  foreign  business  ventures.  They 
h^ve  a  good  reason  to  do  this:  90  per¬ 
cent  insurance  against  the  loss  of  their 
investment,  whereas  they  have  no  insur¬ 
ance  against  bankruptcy  in  the  United 
States  regardless  of  what  laws  are 
passed  by  local,  State,  or  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Yesterday  we  heard  about  Alaska  be¬ 
ing  too  far  away  to  become  a  sister 
State.  Today  we  are  talking  about  a 
shrinking  world  and  how  essential  it  is 
for  us  to  give  our  neighbors,  neighbors 
mind  you,  across  all  the  world’s  oceans, 
every  consideration  because  it  is  such  a 
small  world. 

I  will  not  say  you  cannot  buy  peace 
but  I  will  say  you  cannot  buy  friendship. 

If  today  we  give  a  concession  to  Bel¬ 
gium  or  Japan  or  any  nation  on  a  trade 
item,  what  proof  have  we  that  this  will 
keep  them  friendly?  We  have  no  guar¬ 
anty  that  we  can  keep  our  friendships 
intact  for  more  than  a  few  days  or 
months  or  Until  they  want  another  con¬ 
cession. 

So  long  as  we  use  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  diplomatic  negotiations 
we  will  be  subjected  to  international 
blackmail. 


I  am  not  now  nor  ever  expect  to  be 
against  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
which  are  sound  and  based  upon  eco¬ 
nomics  and  not  the  sentimental  slogans 
passed  out  by  well-meaning  but  illogical 
persons  and  organizations. 

Let  us  look  at  our  country  and  the 
present  war  between  the  States  for  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  new  business,  and 
the  millions  spent  by  the  various  States 
to  entice  industry  into  moving  into  their 
States. 

They  offer  free  taxes,  protection 
against  competition  by  favorable  labor 
laws  and  the  stipulation  of  certain  re¬ 
strictions  in  contracts  for  State  public 
works,  and  so  forth  (prevailing  wage 
clauses  in  most  State  contracts).  We 
pay  tax  on  trade  in  one  State  and  then 
pay  an  import  tariff  if  you  bring  it  home 
to  use  it  in  your  own  State — furniture, 
clothes,  automobiles,  and  so  forth.  If  I 
buy  an  automobile  in  one  State  with  a 
special  tax  on  the  purchase  or  transac¬ 
tion  and  then  I  want  to  take  it  home  to 
Pennsylvania  I  have  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  before  I  can  use  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  last  year,  we  relieved 
our  Pennsylvania  industries  of  $135  mil¬ 
lion  of  capital  State  tax  because  the 
pressure  was  put  on  the  legislature  to 
give  Pennsylvania  industry  a  competitive 
equality  with  our  neighboring  States. 

How,  then,  can  we  justify  talk  of  free 
trade  with  the  world  with  some  consid¬ 
eration  of  basic  taxes,  operating  costs 
that  are  fixed,  and  markets  that  have 
become  unfairly  competitive  because  of 
our  trade  policies? 

We  can  have  free  trade  but  only  if  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  displaced  worker. 

We  will  have  to  have  a  brand  new  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  with  an  expanded  un¬ 
employment  insurance  program.  We  will 
have  to  lower  the  age  limit  and  increase 
the  pension  payments.  We  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  the  rights  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  workers  with  families 
that  find  a  whole  industry  wiped  out  by 
either  direct  imports  or  by  a  byproduct 
of  foreign  competition,  the  increased  use 
of  automation. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  this 
thinking  because  the  only  alternative  is 
public  assistance. 

No  self-respecting  American  workman 
wants  either  charity  or  pity.  If  we  can 
build  competitive  walls  between  the 
States  how  then  can  we  tear  down  the 
competitive  walls  between  nations. 

In  my  own  community  the  glass  and 
ceramic  workers  are  being  put  out  of 
work  by  the  hundreds  and  many  of  them 
are  over  40  and  just  can’t  find  new  jobs. 
In  fact  many  industries  will  not  hire  a 
man  over  40  and  certainly  not  over  50 
years  of  age. 

One  industry  in  my  area  may  lose  its 
very  existence,  it  has  already  lost  its  im¬ 
portance.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
American  windowglass  industry;  and  all 
of  this  because  in  1948  we  imported 
15,000  boxes  of  glass;  in  1957,  4,805,000 
boxes.  This  amount  of  glass  will  glaze  1 
million  6-room  houses. 

These  problems  all  tie  into  the  econo¬ 
my  of  our  country  and  in  my  opinion 
they  tie  into  the  matter  of  world  trade. 

The  real  problem  is  one  that  really 
goes  deeper  than  mere  terms,  language 


or  provisions  of  the  act  itself.  It  digs 
deep  into  the  whole  problem  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  wages,  living  standards,  automa¬ 
tion,  expendible  versus  necessary  indus¬ 
tries,  foreign  political  and  defense  meas¬ 
ures,  diplomacy  and  all  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  depression,  recession,  NATO, 
GATT,  Russian  cold  war  and  Mideast 
oil. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  are  los¬ 
ing  our  entire  concept  of  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  mere  man,  the  individual  for¬ 
mally  known  as  the  world’s  most  fortu¬ 
nate  person,  the  American  citizen. 

When  a  job  in  Jeannette  or  Arnold, 
in  Whitney  or  Latrobe,  can  be  called  ex¬ 
pendable  because  someone,  somewhere 
in  this  wide,  wide,  world  has  to  have  a 
concession  on  glass,  oil  or  ceramics,  bi¬ 
cycles,  clothes,  pins,  typewriters  and 
whatever  else  we  produce,  in  order  to 
have  American  dollars  to  buy  more  ma¬ 
chines  from  America  to  make  more 
glass,  and  so  forth,  to  ship  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America  to  be  sold  to  and 
used  by  the  American  people,  then  it 
is  time  to  stop  and  take  a  second  look. 

The  largest  business  group  in  America 
recently  laid  down  the  basis  of  sound 
American  economy  and  its  relationship 
to  foreign  trade.  It  stated,  in  substance ; 

The  only  sound  economy  in  America  is 
productive  wealth,  and,  we  must  produce  as 
much  as  we  need,  and  then  produce  a  sur¬ 
plus.  This  surplus  to  be  traded  for  goods  we 
do  not  produce  to  countries  that  need  the 
goods  we  do  produce. 

It  sounds  very  simple,  but  you  should 
hear  the  arguments  of  the  people  who 
say  it  is  all  right  for  the  American  Win¬ 
dow  Glass  Co.  to  shut  down  its  plants, 
and  the  coal  mines  to  close,  so  long  as 
our  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries  earn  money  and  we  keep  Rus¬ 
sia  from  stealing  markets  which  we  are 
required  to  subsidize  in  order  to  retain 
them.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
each  time  Russia  feints  we  swing  wild. 

No  one  person  can  have  the  answer, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  recipro¬ 
cal  trades,  properly  planned  and  nego¬ 
tiated,  are  beneficial  for  all  the  people, 
however,  there  is  a  line  that  cannot  be 
crossed.  That  line  is  where  imports  from 
subsidized  countries  and  subsidized 
foreign  industries  take  away  thousands 
of  American  payroll  dollars  and  industry 
profit. 

Many  Congressmen  are  convinced  that 
a  5  year  extension  with  the  right  given 
to  the  State  Department — through  the 
President — to  reduce  any  or  all  tariffs  25 
percent  is  unsound  in  the  face  of  our 
present  crisis  and  future  prosperity. 
Many  can  and  will  support  a  program 
with  adequate  safeguards. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Flynt], 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
proceeding  to  my  remarks  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  his 
generosity  and  for  his  complete  fairness 
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in  yielding  time  to  those  of  us  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  language  of  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
which  I  believe  is  headed  by  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Taft,  had  been  as  fair  to  those  of  us 
who  in  all  sincerity  oppose  the  legislation 
in  the  form  it  is  reported  out  and  oppose 
the  position  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
the  National  Trade  Policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  language  of  H.  R. 
12591  and  to  give  my  views  on  and  my 
reasons  for  supporting  H.  R.  12676, 
which,  under  the  rule,  will  be  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
committee  bill,  because  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  the  necessity  for  strong 
United  States  participation  in  foreign 
and  international  trade  and  commerce. 
I  remember  distinctly  the  advent  and 
passage  of  the  first  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1934  to  the  principles  of  which, 
first  as  a  private  citizen  and,  during  the 
past  4  years,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  subscribed.  Not  only  have  I  voiced  my 
support  of  it,  but  I  have  diligently  sought 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  original  con¬ 
cept  of  reciprocal  trade.  However  I 
must  oppose  legislation  which  could 
mean  the  destruction  of  industry  in  my 
district  and  cause  men  and  women  there 
to  lose  their  jobs. 

Through  the  years  I  have  believed  that 
this  act  should  be  administered  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  and  develop  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  but  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  should  be  appraised  or  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  mi  adjunct  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  instead  of  a  necessary  part 
of  trade  between  nations. 

In  order  that  my  position  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  misunderstood,  let  me  begin 
by  saying  that  I  favor  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  trade  even  though  I  do  not 
favor  the  language  of  the  committee  bill. 
It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  original 
concept  of  trade  contained  in  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934, 
which  was  enacted  to  stimulate  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  badly  depressed  economy,  was  put 
forward  by  the  great  Cordell  Hull,  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  from  my  own  section  of 
the  country.  The  philosophy  of  trade 
advanced  by  this  act  was  supported  by 
the  people  of  my  section  of  the  Nation, 
and  its  legislators  have  been  among  the 
act’s  strongest  advocates.  For  a  time 
this  area  long  with  the  whole  Nation 
benefited  from  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  Cordell  Hull 
were  alive  today,  he  would,  look  very 
cautiously  at  this  pending  legislation.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  in  recent  years  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  abused  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  by  Congress  in  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  presentation.  I  apologize  for  inter¬ 
rupting  him.  Knowing  that  he,  too, 


comes  from  a  great  textile  producing 
area  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
mentioned  some  literature  or  some  com¬ 
ment  by  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy,  which  I  understand  is 
headed  by  one  Charles  P.  Taft,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  in  reading  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  literature  which  was  mailed  out 
to  each  of  us,  observed  that  in  one  of 
the  arguments  on  the  bill,  this  so-called 
Committee  for  National  Trade  Policy 
points  out  a  very  fine  argument  against 
the  bill.  They  say  that  in.  1951  there 
was  a  total  production  of  11,415,000,000 
square  yards  of  broad  woven  cotton  cloth 
in  this  country  and  that  in  1956  there 
were  only  11,529,000,000  square  yards. 
The  same  organization  estimates  that  in 
1957  the  total  production  of  these  tex¬ 
tiles  dropped  to  1,700,000,000  square 
yards.  That  in  1951  we  exported  802 
million  square  yards,  but  in  1956  our 
exports  had  declined  to  512  million 
square  yards.  Our  imports  in  1951  were 
only  46  million  square  yards  of  broad 
woven  cotton  cloth,  whereas  in  1956  our 
imports  were  188  million  square  yards, 
150  million  of  those  yards  coming  from 
Japan  alone.  Then,  too,  in  the  same 
remarkable  document  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Should  import  competition  be 
added  to  a  catalog  of  all  the  things 
that  trouble  the  textile  industry?  The 
answer  is  yes — but  it  is  not  a  problem 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  only  for  a 
few  small  segments  of  it.”  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fi'om  North  Carolina.  I  would  like  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  .question  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  just  asked  that  this  indicates 
clearly  in  the  textile  industry,  whiqh 
forms  such  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  his  district  and  mine,  that 
the  gap  between  exports  and  imports  is 
constantly  being  narrowed.  I  think 
those  figures  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  just  quoted  indicate  that 
the  total  domestic  production  has,  in¬ 
deed,  fallen  during  this  6-year  period. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  at  this  point.  N 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement,  because 
it  illustrates  in  the  textile  industry  what 
happens  in  thousands  of  other  indus¬ 
tries.  It  does  not  affect  the  industry  in 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent,  but  it  affects  thousands  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  all  over  the  country.  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  executive  branch  has  used  these 
powers,  which  were  delegated  to  it  in 
order  that  it  might  more  effectively  as¬ 
sist  in  elevating  the  economic  level  of 
this  country,  to  advance  its  own  inter¬ 
national  relations  program — regardless 
of  the  foreign  policy  approved  by  Con- 
press  and  further  regardless  of  the  peri¬ 
lous  effect  of  that  policy  on  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy. 

This  abuse  by  the  administration  of 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  Congress  has 
resulted  in  detriment  not  only  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  my  State — but  to  the  entire 


Nation.  I  shall  refer  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  more  frequently  than  others  in 
giving  my  views  today,  because  it  is  that 
industry  that  is  responsible  for  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia. 

The  recession  about  which  we  are  all 
justifiably  concerned  today  is  not  new 
to  the  textile  industry,  either  in  the 
South  or  New  England.  We  have  lived 
with  it  for  some  4  years. 

It  is  the  Executive’s  abusive  use  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  amended,  that  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
pressed  condition  in  America’s  textile  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  84th  Con¬ 
gress,  I  opposed  the  bill  then  designated 
as  II.  R.  1,  because  then  I  had  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  States  Congress 
than  I  had  in  any  one  man,  whether  that 
man  was  President  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  he  occupied  any  other  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust.  I  still  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Congress  than  I  do  in  any 
one  individual. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  the  United 
States  Congress  than  I  do  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
this  membership  represents  a  thorough 
and  a  complete  cross-section  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  group  anywhere  in  this  Nation.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  in  1955  I  wanted 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
again  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities 
and  powers  delegated  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  recover  some  of  those 
powers  which  had  previously  been  abdi¬ 
cated  by  the  Congress.  I  think  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  position  of  strength, 
power,  and  influence  that  the  United 
States  presently  has  in  the  world  that 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  willing  to  assume 
many  of  the  responsibilities  delegated  to 
us  by  the  basic  instrument  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  Nation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  primarily  for  that  reason  that  I 
today  find  myself  once  again  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  stated  position  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Congress  may  delegate  its  powers — but 
it  can  neither  delegate  nor  shirk  its 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  sot  be  said  that  I, 
as  a  Representative  from  the  St^te  of 
Georgia  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  oppose  international  trade  and 
commerce,  for  I  do  not.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  I  oppose  the  principles  of 
reciprocal  trade — I  do  not.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  international  trade  and 
commerce  is  second  to  none  among  the 
various  segments  of  our  economy  in 
maintaining  our  strength  economically 
and  our  position  of  leadership  in  the  en¬ 
tire  world.  Yet,  I  feel  in  this  matter  of 
international  trade  and  commerce  if  we 
are  to  have  a  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  it  should  be  truly  re¬ 
ciprocal  and  that  we,  with  our  allies  and 
friends  throughout  the  world,  must 
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realize  that  reciprocal  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

If  ever  any  nation  has  shown  utmost 
good  faith  in  this  question  of  reciprocal 
trade,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
shown  such  utmost  good  faith.  We  have 
not  resorted  to  arbitrary  and  artificial 
trade  bariers,  currency  restrictions,  im¬ 
port  quotas,  and  other  artificial  types  of 
barriers  to  trade  designed  to  circumvent 
the  true  intention  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  As  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  oppose  this  proposed  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  being- 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
proposal  to  bring  back  to  Congress  its 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
This  should  be  regarded  as  desirable  no 
matter  what  one’s  view  might  be  on  the 
question  of  protection  or  liberal  trade 
policy. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Congress  should  carry  out 
its  constitutional  responsibility  of  de¬ 
termining  policy  in  the  areas  set  aside 
for  it  by  our  fundamental  law.  I  do 
not  believe  in  granting  to  the  executive 
branch  such  powers  as  will  enable  it  to 
crowd  the  Congress  itself  out  of  the  field 
in  which  it  has  full  constitutional  power 
and  responsibility  to  act  according  to  its 
wisdom  and  its  judgment. 

My  observation  of  the  administration 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  has 
been  a  mistake  to  extend  the  broad 
grants  of  powers  to  the  executive  branch 
which  have  been  contained  in  the  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act; 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  delegate  powers  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  in  words  that  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  that  branch  as  they  have 
been  and  that  could  be  used  as  they 
have  been  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  replace  the  Congress  itself,  in 
all  but  name,  in  the  regulation  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
Congress  is  so  hedged  in  by  unwarranted 
international  trade  commitments  made 
by  the  State  Department  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  way  we  turn  we  collide  with 
one  or  more  of  these  commitments. 

No  better  example  could  be  found  than 
the  experience  of  the  textile  industry. 
Here  was  a  clear  case  where  the  exercise 
of  its  power  to  regulate  foreign  com¬ 
merce  confronted  the  Congress,  either 
through  direct  legislation  or  through 
the  normal  procedures  of  agencies  cre¬ 
ated  by  Congress  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  or  through  the  application  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  law.  , 

All  these  avenues  to  a  remedy  were 
found  to  be  blocked  in  one  way  pr  an¬ 
other.  The  State  Department  has  been 
there  and  had  thrown  roadblocks  across 
these  avenues  in  the  form  of  interna¬ 
tional  commitments. 

Import  quotas  could  not  be  imposed 
without  violating  article  XI  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
better  known  as  GATT.  In  that  article, 
which  is  entitled  “General  Elimination 


of  Quantitative  Restrictions,”  the  State 
Department  took  it  into  its  own  hands 
to  agree  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
neither  to  establish  nor  maintain  import 
quotas.  A  few  exceptions  were  made, 
most  of  them  to  accommodate  other 
countries  or  to  gain  their  adherence  to 
GATT. 

The  exceptions,  however,  are  not  the 
point.  They,  in  any  case,  were  to  be 
purely  transitory.  What  is  in  point  and 
of  the  utmost  seriousness  is  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  could  believe 
itself  to  be  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  make  such  far-reach¬ 
ing  commitments  in  any  international 
agreement. 

The  State  Department  in  1947,  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  and  signing  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  presumed  to 
speakrnot  only  for  the  then  sitting  Con¬ 
gress,  but  for  all  future  Congresses,  and 
pledged  them  not  to  use  import  quotas 
under  their  constitutional  authority  to 
regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country.  A  more  presumptuous  self- 
arrogation  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch  cannot  possibly  be  imagined; 
but  let  us  face  this  one  and  answer  it. 

As  matters  stand  the  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  provided  by  Congress  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  errors  made  in  the  reduction 
of  duties  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  isl  all  but  paralyzed.  The 
will  of  Congress  has  been  made  clear. 
Escape  clause  legislation  was  passed  in 
1951.  Several  amendments  were  adopt¬ 
ed  in  subsequent  legislation  to  make 
clear  the  congressional  intent.  In  1955, 
the  last  time  that  trade  agreements  leg¬ 
islation  was  before  us,  additional  agree¬ 
ments  were  adopted,  again  to  establish 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  intolerable 
situation?  Our  committees  have  held 
extensive  and  painstaking  hearings  each 
time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  up 
for  extension.  The  bills  have  been  de¬ 
bated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body.  We  conscientiously 
performed  the  legislative  function.  The 
President  signed  the  bills  into  law. 

But  we  have  seen  our  action  come  to 
naught.  Had  we  not  spoken  at  all,  the 
void,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned  could 
have  been  no  deeper  than  it  has  been. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
about  this.  The  State  Department  pays 
more  heed  to  GATT,  which  is  really  its 
own  creation,  than  it  does  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  eager  to  conform  to  GATT 
blandishments  and  ruling  but  bends  it¬ 
self  unwillingly  and  grudgingly  to  the 
will  of  Congress,  and  then  only  when 
its  powers  of  evasion  are  baffled. 

When  the  textile  industry  was  beset 
by  ruinous  import  competition  and  no 
relief  was  in  sight,  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  clause  and  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  remed¬ 
ial  measures  were  considered — consid¬ 
ered,  if  you  please,  by  no  less  than  direct 
legislation.  Section  22  action  was 
blocked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Escape  clause  action  was  dismissed  by 
the  Tariff  Comission  on  the  grounds 
that  the  action  was  too  broad  and 
should  be  segmented.  This  was  done, 
and  several  cases  relating  to  specific 
items  such  as  velveteens,  pillowcases,  cot¬ 
ton  blouses,  ginghams,  and  so  forth,  were 


brought  before  the  Commission  by  the 
industry. 

One  of  these,  velveteens,  resulted  in 
a  unanimous  recommendation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  an  increase  in  the 
duty.  That  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  overruled. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  of  Commerce 
began  negotiating  behind  the  scene  with 
Japan  for  arrangement,  not  an  agree¬ 
ment,  by  which  Japan  would  impost 
voluntary  quotas  on  the  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods  to  this  country. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  based  on 
no  legal  or  administrative  procedure  and 
which  was  negotiated  in  almost  com¬ 
plete  secrecy,  without  hearings  of  any 
kind  and  without  minutes  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  held,  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  Tariff  Commission  cases  and  col¬ 
lapsed  them  all.  Thus  was  the  regular 
order  of  the  law’s  application  destroyed 
by  the  very  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  supposed  to  enforce  it. 

Even  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  velveteens 
was  unceremoniously  set  aside.  In  other 
words,  the  Executive  will  had  clearly  su¬ 
perseded  the  will  of  Congress.  This  will 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  through  its 
agency,  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  blown 
aside  as  so  much  chaff  when  it  came 
into  conflict  with  the  appeasement  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  State  Department. 

No  "longer  is  compromise  possible. 
Every  day  that  Congress  lets  go  by, 
merely  watching  the  State  Department 
do  as  it  pleases  with  our  trade,  making 
pawns  of  our  industries  in  its  not  always 
so  brilliant  diplomatic  moves,  the  deeper 
will  that  Department  become  entrenched 
in  the  exercise  of  its  usurped  power. 

The  time  of  further  compromise  is 
gone.  Already  the  State  Department, 
now  abetted  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  made  such  far-reaching  inter¬ 
national  commitments  that  cut  squarely 
across  the  field  of  congressional  respon¬ 
sibility  that,'  as  I  have  already  said.  Con¬ 
gress  is  even  now  being  ignored. 

Authority  that  belongs  to  Congress 
should  be  restored  to  it.  This  authority 
was  given  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
for  a  good  reason.  We  should  exercise 
that  authority  as  befits  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  having  been  so'  largely  dis¬ 
regarded  and  lightly  respected  by  the 
President,  should  henceforth  be  routed 
directly  to  the  Congress  as  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides.  After  all,  Congress  created  the 
Tariff .  Commission  as  an  agency  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Congress  in  regulating  foreign 
commerce  and  not  as  an  agency  to  help 
the  President  conduct  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  escape  clause  has  been  in 
existence,,  the  President  has  accepted 
only  9  of  the  Commission’s  recommen¬ 
dations  out  of  nearly  30  presented  to 
him. 

This  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  cases 
sent  to  him  by  the  Commission.  He  has 
rejected  seven  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
cases  approved  by  the  President  have 
generally  been  small  ones,  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  trade  involved;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  alsike  clover  seed,  linen  toweling, 
spring  clothespins,  hatters’  fur,  dried 
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figs,  women’s  fur-felt  hats  within  a 
limited  value  range,  and  safety  pins. 
The  only  two  of  much  commercial  sig¬ 
nificance  have  been  bicycles  and 
watches.  In  the  case  of  lightweight  bi¬ 
cycles,  the  President  raised  the  duty 
only  from  7  V2  .percent  to  1114  percent, 
which  was  much  less  than  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommended,  whereas  the  duty 
had  been  reduced  from  30  percent  under 
the  trade  agreements  program. 

The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has  not 
been  liberal  in  the  finding  of  injury. 
Its  own  record  shows  a  rejection  of 
over  half  of  the  cases  as  not  proving 
sufficient  injury.  So  there  is  certainly 
no  danger  of  the  Commission’s  running 
wild. 

Also,  it  would  be  noted  that  while 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
in  three  cases,  on  industrial  products, 
the  President  has  refused  to  impose 
quotas.  Here  the  President  has  obvi¬ 
ously  taken  his  cue  from  GATT. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  committee 
bill  is  the  provision  for  a  5 -year  exten¬ 
sion  with  virtually  unlimited  authority 
to  the  State  Department  to  sacrifice  any 
segment  of  our  own  national  economy 
in  exchange  for  concessions  which  may 
be  transitory  in  their  nature  or  may 
even  be  completely  worthless. 

In  the  administration  of  the  present 
act,  the  State  Department  and,  recently, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  ig¬ 
nored  the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
each  of  them  to  first  safeguard  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  national  interests,  and  to 
enter  into  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  only  when  our  Nation  will 
not  be  endangered  by  such  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  and  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  substitute  measure,  H.  R.  12676. 
I  support  it  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
realistic  and  practical  approach  to  the 
entire  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  re¬ 
alistic  and' practical  because  it  is  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  stimulation  of  both 
exports  and  imports.  In  my  opinion, 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  provide  the 
machinery  for  accelerated  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  exports  of  American  goods  and 
the  importation  of  greater  quantities  of 
imports,  provided  these  imports  are  not 
of  a  kind  arid  type  of  which  we  in  the 
United  States  are  already  in  surplus. 

The  original  concept  of  reciprocal 
trade  proposed  and  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull, 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  used  as 
a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  a  single 
American  enterprise  or  contribute  to  the 
loss  of  employment  by  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
proposed  that  mutually  favorable  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  entered  into  between  na¬ 
tions  whereby  each  would  sell  to  the 
other  its  surplus  goods  products  and 
commodities,  provided  no  serious  hard¬ 
ship  was  worked  upon  the  receiving  na¬ 
tion  and  provided  further  that  both  na¬ 
tions  received  mutually  advantageous 
benefits. 

Let  us  review  the  historical  background 
of  the  substitute  proposal:  It  is  biparti¬ 
san  in  origin  and  deserves  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  every  Member  of  this  House  who 


has  within  his  home  district  substantial 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  labor  forces 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  that 
experience  injurious  import  competition 
and  also  from  those  Members  whose 
districts  may  suffer  in  the  future. 

I  say  this  not  as  one  who  would  re¬ 
strict  competition  as  such,  for  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  competition  as  a  force 
that  promotes  efficiency  and  greater 
effort.  I  say  it  rather  as  one  whose 
Recognition  of  the  value  of  competition 
at  the  Same  time  takes  into  account 
the  destructive  aspects  of  a  form  of 
competition  that  finds  its  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  factors  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  greater  efficiency. 

The  American  producer,  be  it  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  glassware,  bicycles,  binoculars, 
fishery  products  or  any  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  products,  faces  import  com¬ 
petition  that  he  can  not  meet,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  less  efficient  than  his  foreign 
competitor  but  because  he  bears  burdens 
that  raise  his  costs  of  production  while 
his  rival  is  not  similarly  encumbered. 

We  need  only  think  of  the  much 
higher  wages  that  prevail  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  elsewhere  to  appreciate  at  once 
the  foreign  competitive  advantage  that 
springs  from  this  source  alone;  for  no 
longer  can  it  be  said  as  so  often  it  has 
been  said  in  the  past,  that  our  higher 
productivity  overcomes  the  wage  handi¬ 
cap.  The  modernization  of  mills  and 
factories  abroad  through  the  installation 
of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  advanced 
machinery  and  equipment  since  the  war 
has  gone  far  toward  closing  the  gap  in 
productivity  that  separated  our  pro¬ 
ducers  from  their  foreign  counterparts 
in  years  gone  by. 

Beyond  the  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  that  our  workers  enjoy  we  need 
only  think  of  our  farm  price  support 
program,  our  extremely  high  taxes  and 
other  cost-raising  burdens  that  rest  upon 
our  producers,  to  be  impressed  with  the 
unfairness  of  calling  upon  these  pro¬ 
ducers  to  compete  with  imports  of  goods 
that  do  not  carry  the  same  burdens.  It 
is  essentially  an  inequitable  demand. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  find  the 
executive  departments  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  now  virtually  regulate  our 
foreign  commerce,  but  whose  very  sus¬ 
tenance  is  derived  from  taxes  imposed 
on  our  producers,  always  so  unfailingly 
supporting  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
exporters  to  these  shores  and  at  the 
same  time  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
defeat  of  all  proposals  that  would  as¬ 
sure  fairness  of  import  competition  or 
that  would  contain  or  hold  within 
bounds  the  amount  of  injury  that  can 
be  inflicted  by  import  competition. - 

It  is  particularly  to  this  aspect  of  the 
issue  that  I  wish  to  address  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  clear  in  recent  years  that  placing 
the  welfare  of  much  of  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  matter  of  regulating  im¬ 
port  competition  represents  an  error  in 
judgment.  It  has  meant  setting  up  the 
State  Department  and  a  few  other  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  including  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  as  the  arbiters  in  a  field  in 
which  bias  toward  one  side  o£  the  ques¬ 


tion  may,  as  it  obviously  has  done,  work 
much  inequity  upon  the  other  side,  in 
this  case  domestic  interests. 

,  This  bias  might  have  been  foreseen 
had  it  been  realized  that  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  these  departments,  and  especially 
the  Department  of  State,  to  resolve  con¬ 
flicts  between  domestic  and  foreign  in¬ 
terests  in  the  field  of  trade  by  looking  at 
them  almost  exclusively  in  the  light  of 
the  pressing  demands  of  immediate  dip¬ 
lomatic  considerations.  As  well  deliver 
a  mouse  to  the  loving  care  of  a  cat  and 
then  expect  an  equitable  resolution  of 
riny  conflicting  interests  that  might  di¬ 
vide  the  two,  as  to  deliver  the  interests 
of  domestic  producers,  into  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department.  While  this  com¬ 
parison  may  exaggerate  somewhat  the 
results  that  should  be  expected  from 
placing  the  vital  interests  of  domestic 
producers  in  the  hands  of  our  Foreign 
Office  or  State  Department  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  import  competition,  it  does  serve 
to  point  up  the  essential  error  that  has 
been  committed. 

In  a  sense  such  a  bestowal  of  power 
places  the  State  Department  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  operating  under  a  condition  of 
conflict  of  interests  to  the  disadvantage 
of  domestic  producers.  While  foreign 
relations  are  indeed  important,  our 
whole  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers.  This  concept  in  turn  sprang 
from  the  knowledge  that  too  much 
power  cannot  safely  be  entrusted,  with¬ 
out  proper  restraint,  upon  one  branch  of 
the  government.  Such  unrestrained 
power,  it  had  become  known,  almost 
surely  leads  to  abuse  and  quite  certainly 
to  inequity.  Power  corrupts — absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely. 

Our  Constitution-makers  charged 
Congress  with  the  regulation  of  forein 
commerce  and  also  placed  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  making  and  adjustment  of  the 
tariff.  The  Congress  as  we  all  know 
delegated  some  of  this  power  to  the 
executive  branch  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934  and  this  act  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
that  date.  During  the  intervening  24 
years,  but  particularly  in  the  past  II 
years,  that  is,  since  the  signing  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  1947,  which  now  operates  as  GATT 
from  Geneva,  it  has  become  progressively 
more  certain  that  the  interpretation 
placed  by  the  executive  branch,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Department  of  State,  upon  the 
nature  of  this  delegated  power,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  reading  Conress  it¬ 
self  out  of  the  very  field  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  so  clearly  assigned  to  it. 

This  fact  might  be  glossed  over  if  no 
one  were  adversely  affected  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  an  interpretation.  In  fact, 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  left  the  administration  of 
the  delegated  power  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  asked  few  questions.  The 
chorus  of  complaints  that  has  come  to 
our  ears  in  recent  years  was  not  loud 
enough  to  attract  much  attention.  The 
number  of  industries  that  were  hurt  was 
relatively  small. 

Within  the  past  5  or  6  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  complaints  have  become  more 
widespread  and  the  faults  of  the  system 
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have  undergone  intensive  study.  Now 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  to  be  found  pre¬ 
cisely  in  that  concentration  of  power  in 
the  executive  branch  that,  under  the 
interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  itself,  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system.  The  numerous  complaints 
that  the  system  has  aroused  from  numer¬ 
ous  industries,  agricultural  producers, 
mining  interests,  workers  in  mills,  plants, 
and  mines,  give  a  concrete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  soundness  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  concept,  that,  had  it  been  honored, 
would  have  avoided  the  results  now  so 
bitterly  complained  against  by  so  many. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
offending  interpretation  placed  on  the 
power  delegated  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act?  Here  we  must  be  specific  if 
we  would  remedy  the  error  and  restore 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce 
to  an  equitable  and  sensible  procedure. 

The  State  Department  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  regards  international  polit¬ 
ical  considerations,  that  is,  the  needs  or 
fancied  needs  of  diplomacy,  as  the  lode¬ 
star  by  which  to  judge  the  complaints  of 
domestic  producers.  It  follows  from  this 
that  it  also  believes,  as  it  has  indeed 
made  very  clear,  that  the  President 
rather  than  the  Congress  should  have 
the  last  word  in  disposing  of  complaints 
lodged  by  industries  of  this  country  under 
the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  further 
believes,  quite  consistently  with  this  con¬ 
cept,  that  the  State  Department  may 
properly  make  international  agreements, 
as  it  has  indeed  done  on  several  occasions, 
that  freeze  the  import  or  tariff  treat¬ 
ment  of  particular  designated  products 
against  change  by  Congress. 

That  this  freezing  arrangement  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  clear  powers  of  Congress 
to  change  the  foreign  trade  policy  and 
the  tariff  of  this  country  as  it  sees  fit,  is 
a  reflection  that  is  lightly  brushed  aside 
as  if  it  should  be  given  no  weight.  Thus 
the  power  of  Congress  has,  in  fact,  been 
greatly  impaired  without  benefit  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  without 
following  the  orderly  processes  by  which 
our  governmental  powers  may  be 
changed. 

When  the  State  Department  agreed  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  this  country  would  not  im¬ 
pose  import  quotas  on  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  it  was  clearly  out  of  order.  It  was 
binding  Congress  against  acting  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  had  the  clear  right 
to  act  if  it  found  facts  that  convinced  it 
of  the  wisdom  of  so  acting. 

All  power  delegated  by  the  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch  must  be  so  carried 
out  that  Congress  may  change  its  policy 
whenever  it  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  so,  without  violating  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  dele¬ 
gated  power.  Otherwise  the  delegation 
of  administrative  power  is  converted  into 
a  delegation  of  legislative  power  and  the 
surrender  thereof  to  the  executive 
branch. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  involved  in 
the  interpretation  placed  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  by  the  State  Depart¬ 


ment.  Otherwise  the  Department  could 
raise  no  objection  to  a  reassertion  of  its 
power  by  Congress  as  proposed  in  the 
substitute  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  that  is  now 
before  the  House. 

The  State  Department  strongly  op¬ 
poses  any  change  in  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  it  has  operated  in  carrying 
out  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  wants 
to  be  free  to  make  international  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  bind  this  country  with¬ 
out  bringing  such  agreements  before 
Congress  for  approval.  It  wants  ho  re¬ 
straining  Tiand  laid  on  its  shoulders  that 
would  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  do 
as  it  has  in  the  past  10  or  11  years  un¬ 
der  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

It  obviously  wishes  to  continue  to  hold 
the  head  of  domestic  industries  under 
water  in  deference  to  diplomatic  con¬ 
siderations.  It  wants  the  President  to 
continue  to  have  the  exclusive  veto 
power  that  he  now  exercises  over  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  present  con¬ 
troversy.  Repeated  experience  has 
shown  that  when  the  needs  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry  for  a  tariff  increase  or 
a  quota  conflict  with  what  is  regarded 
by  the  executive  branch,  that  is,  espe¬ 
cially  the  State  Department,  as  the  best 
interests  of  diplomacy,  the  domestic  in¬ 
terest  must  give  way. 

It  matters  not  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  judgment  may  be  wrong;  that  it 
may  be  second-guessing;  that  it  may  be 
gambling;  that  it  may  be  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  previous  error,  or  that  it  merely 
wants  to  make  friends  because  it  does 
not  like  to  be  criticized.  The  American 
industry  and  its  workers  are  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  pawns  in  this  game  of 
diplomacy  to  be  moved  at  will  by  the 
men  in  Washington  whose  function  it  is 
to  keep  our  foreign  friends  happy. 

A  system  or  a  procedure  that  sub¬ 
mits  the  interests  of  our  producers  to 
such  a  method  of  disposal  leaves  them 
without  a  voice.  Diplomatic  considera¬ 
tions  simply  overrule  all  else.  It  is 
Congress  alone  that  can  assure  a  proper 
hearing  for  our  industries. 

Indeed,  Congress  set  up  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  far  back  as  1916  as  an 
arm  of  the  legislative.  Today  the  Tariff 
Commission  does  hold  hearings  under 
the  escape  clause,  and  our  industries  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  present  their 
case. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  breaks  down  the  minute 
that  a  recommendation  leaves  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  goes  on  its  way  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  From  that  point  on  Congress  loses 
every  shred  of  authority.  The  President 
reviews  the  recommendation  and  builds 
a  case  all  his  own,  assembled  by  the 
various  executive  departments.  They 
bring  in  new  evidence  that  is  never  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  hearings  process.  More¬ 
over,  the  President  uses  criteria  of 
judgment  that  are  not  in  the  law  at 
all  and  renders  a  decision.  The  chances, 
according  to  the  record,  are  2  to  1  that 
he  will  not  place  the  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  into  effect. 

As  a  result  of  this  process  the  Con¬ 
gress  loses  its  control  completely.  Yet 
what  is  involved  here  is  the  regulation 


of  foreign  commerce;  and  this  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  President  under  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  is  a  step  in  carrying  out 
administratively  a  policy  set  forth  in  a 
law  passed  by  Congress.  It  is  odd  in¬ 
deed  that  in  carrying  out  his  part  of 
the  administrative  process  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  able  to  escape  completely 
from  the  law  that  sets  up  the  policy 
and  the  procedure.  Yet  that  is  what 
happens  under  the  present  system. 

That  also  is  what  would  be  corrected 
in  the  substitute  bill  that  is  now  before 
this  House. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  would  have 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations 
under  the  escape  clause  go  to  Congress 
as  well  as  to  the  President. 

This  is  indeed  the  central  provision 
of  the  bill.  It  keeps  the  President  with¬ 
in  the  procedure  but  not  as  the  final 
arbiter.  As  it  is  now,  the  President’s 
rejection  of  a  Tariff  Commission  deci¬ 
sion  is  final.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
it.  Congress  has  no  opening  for  re¬ 
entry  and  the  industry  must  go  back  to 
the  Commission  later  if  it  wants  to  try 
again. 

In  one  instance,  that  is,  in  the  New 
England  fish  fillet  case,  the  industry 
won  a  unanimous  decision  after  its  third 
case  before  the  Commission  in  a  period 
of  4  years. 

The  President  nevertheless  refused 
point-blank  to  place  the  unanimous  rec¬ 
ommendation  into  effect.  He  has  in. 
fact  failed  to  put  into  effect  seven  unan¬ 
imous  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  is  but  a 
part  of  an  administrative  procedure  set 
up  by  Congress  by  which  its  delegated 
power  is  to  be  carried  out.  Congress, 
therefore,  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
how  this  procedure  works. 

The  President’s  position  is  that  of 
acting  under  a  delegation  of  adminis¬ 
trative  power  by  the  Congress.  He  holds 
no  direct  authority  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  original  power  in  this  field 
remains  with  Congress.  Therefore,  if 
the  President  disagrees  with  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  an  arm  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  him 
to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  error;  and  if  he  wishes  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Commission’s  recommendation 
he  should  first  obtain  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

That  is  what  the  substitute  bill  pro¬ 
vides  and  it  is  a  wholly  logical  and 
sensible  proposal. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  return 
to  Congress  a  review  of  the  action  that 
is  being  taken  under  its  constitutional 
authority. 

Clearly  that  authority  as  it  has  been 
exercised  by  the  executive  under  a  dele¬ 
gation  made  to  it  by  the  Congress  has 
been  abused  seriously.  Congress  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  has  given  vent  to  its  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  It  has  legislated  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  and  the  peril-point  provi¬ 
sion  and  on  several  occasions  has 
amended  the  escape  clause  to  make  sure 
that  the  congressional  intent  was  clear. 
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All  of  this  was  to  no  avail.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  refused  to  pay  heed.  Therefore, 
the  time  has  come,  indeed  is  past  due, 
when  Congress  must  insist  that  its  au¬ 
thority  be  carried  out  under  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  granted  by  it.  Other¬ 
wise  the  delegation  of  this  power  should 
be  revoked. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  they  take  the  necessary  steps  now, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
to  set  right  the  administration  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  abused  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  executive  branch  in 
general.  If  this  could  be  done  by 
the  language  of  the  committee  bill, 
H.  R.  12591,  there  would  be  little  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
add  that  I  am  no  expert  on  the  subject 
of  trade  agreements,  or  on  international 
organizations  known  as  General  Agree¬ 
ments  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — 
and  the  Organization  for  Trade  Qoop- 
eration — OTC;  but  it  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  each  of  these  organizations  has 
as  its  underlying  principle  the  eventual 
destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  great  world  power — per¬ 
haps  as  a  free  nation. 

To  a  concept  So  inimical  to  the  security 
and  future  of  our  Nation,  I  must  and  do 
express  my  opposition  to  the  very  limits 
of  my  ability  and  my  efforts.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  5-year  extension  of  this  act 
with  practically  unlimited  grants  of 
power  will  most  certainly  mean  eventual 
ratification  of  GATT  and  entry  into  OTC. 
To  such  action,  I  cannot  acquiesce  either 
affirmatively  or  by  silence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  gives  lip- 
service  only  to  the  nomenclature  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade,  whereas  the  substitute 
bill,  H.  R.  12676,  reaffirms  adherence  to 
the  broad  principles  of  truly  reciprocal 
trade  through  which  all  participating 
nations  shall  benefit  without  detriment 
or  injury  to  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  continuation  of 
the  economic  strength  of  our  Nation  that 
I  shall  support  the  substitute  bill. 

(Mi’.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  O’Konski], 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  who  are  really  going  to  get  hurt 
by  the  reenactment  of  this  bill  are  the 
people  you  seldom  hear  from,  because 
they  do  not  have  a  large  lobby,  they  do 
not  have  any  talented  lawyers,  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  send  lobbyists  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  plead  their  cause  or  fight  their 
battles.  I  am  talking  about  the  small 
industries  and  the  small  towns  of  our 
Nation.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
being  sold  down  the  river  and  sacrificed 
under  the  guise  of  world  wood  will. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration 
of  a  little  town  from  which  I  come.  Two 
years  ago  we  raised  a  little  money,  and 
we  built  a  small  plant  in  order  to  attract 
a  small  industry.  We  erected  the  plant 
and  entered  into  a  rental  agreement 
with  a  reputable  and  skillful  small  in¬ 


dustry.  About  a  hundred  people  were 
employed  for  more  than  a  year.  Things 
looked  bright  for  this  small  industry  and 
small  town.  But  the  town  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  both  misjudged  what  the  Federal 
Government  was  up  to. 

As  a  result  of  cheap  imports  of  the 
same  product  from  Germany  the  origi¬ 
nal  order  was  forced  to  be  cut  down. 
The  principal  customer  of  this  small 
plant  was  forced  to  cut  their  order,  due 
entirely  to  the  import  of  cheap  German- 
made  meters.  So  the  plant  the  commu¬ 
nity  built  to  attract  and  industry  is  now 
idle  and  almost  a  hundred  families  lost 
their  jobs.  The  loss  of  an  industry  in  a 
small  town  and  the  loss  of  jobs  in  a  small 
town  is  a  sad  thing.  But  when  we  have 
a  Government  in  Washington  that  en¬ 
courages  such  a  condition,  then  it  is 
downright  sickening.  This  bill,  if  reen¬ 
acted  will  continue  to  destroy  small¬ 
town  industry  just  as  it  is  now  doing. 

This  same  industry  has  been  a  god¬ 
send  to  an  Indian  reservation  forsaken 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Where  In¬ 
dian  families  were  on  relief,  this  indus¬ 
try  trained  hundreds  and  made  them 
good,  self-supporting  citizens.  Now 
comes  the'  report  that  our  tariff  policy 
will  permit  the  importation  this  fall  of 
meters  from  Japan  at  20  percent  of 
what  it  costs  to  produce  them  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  When  that  happens,  this  industry 
can  no  longer  survive,  and  another  150 
families  will  go  on  public  relief.  Where 
is  the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  engaging  in  this  sell-out  of 
the  American  workers? 

'This  small  industry  and  small  town 
does  not  have  the  money  to  come  here 
and  plead  its  case  or  to  go  before  the 
Tariff  Commission:  What  chance  would 
they  have  going  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  or  going  to  the  State  Department 
and  saying:  “150  Indian  families  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs  and  go  on  relief 
because  our  Government  permits  im¬ 
ports  which  take  away  their  jobs.” 

Can  you  imagine  what  our  Tariff 
Commission  and  State  Department 
would  tell  them?  They  would  be  told 
that  we  must  worry  over  what  other  na¬ 
tions  think  of  us  if  we  protect  American 
jobs  for  American  workers.  The  one- 
worlders  in  our  State  Department  have 
nothing  but  ridicule  for  the  small  towns 
and  small  industries  in  our  midst.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  happening  in  every  small 
community  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  want  one  good  reason  why  you 
should  vote  down  this  bill,  it  is  this:  It 
makes  the  State  Department  the  su¬ 
preme  ruler  of  our  Nation.  The  last 
agency  in  the  United  States  that  I  want 
to  see  have  any  power  over  the  life  and 
death  of  jobs  and  industry  in  our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  State  Department.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  the  last  30  years 
that  they  have  not  bungled  and  bungled 
badly.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  under¬ 
taking  that  they  have  not  been  an  ac¬ 
tual  failure  at.  If  you  get  right  down 
to  the  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  it  re¬ 
solves  to  this:  The  bungling  State  De¬ 
partment  will  have  complete  power  over 
jobs  and  industry  within  our  borders. 

Oh,  yes,  we  will  have  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  passing  on  policy.  Oh,  yes, 
there  will  be  a  Tariff  Commission  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations. 


But  those  recommendations  go  to  the 
Pi’esident  and  before  the  President  acts 
on  them  he  gets  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Department.  So,  in  the  final 
analysis,  eve^y  decision  over  the  life  and 
death  of  industry  in  this  country,  every 
decision  over  the  life  and  death  of  jobs 
in  America,  putting  it  bluntly,  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department. 
This  is  the  last  department  that  I  would 
like  to  see  having  responsibility  over  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  If  that  is  not 
reason  enough  to  cause  you  gentlemen 
to  kill  this  bill  then  there  is  little  hope 
for  America. 

Take  the  ECA,  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Service,  no  matter  what  un¬ 
dertaking  the  State  Department  enters 
upon  it  is  the  most  justly  criticized  and 
is  the  one  that  is  always  a  dismal  failure. 
No  matter  what  they  undertake  you  can 
rest  assured  it  will  be  a  failure. 

Yet,  today  under  this  committee  bill 
you  are  giving  this  same  Department  the 
power  over  the  life  and  death  over  all 
industry  and  jobs  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

What  does  any  member  of  the  State 
Depai’tment,  for  instance,  know  about 
what  is  going  on  in  your  more  than  25,000 
various  small  communities  in  our  Nation? 
What  do  they  know  about  a  little  town, 
how  it  is  dependent  upon  one  single  in¬ 
dustry  and  how  if  you  kill  that  one  little 
industry  you  kill  the  very  lifeblood  and 
life  stream  and  the  credit  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Your  so-called  experts  in  the 
State  Department  live  a  sheltered  and 
comfortable  life  in  a  world  of  their  own. 
Conditions  outside  Washington  concern 
them  little  and  they  know  less  than  little 
about  them. 

In  all  good  conscience  I  ask  again. 
What  do  they  know  about  the  conditions 
and  troubles  in  these  25,000  small  com- 
munties  and  small  areas  within  our 
borders?  These  small  communities  and 
areas  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  pay 
the  penalty  if  this  bill  is  enacted.  The 
people  of  these  areas  will  pay  the  penalty 
because  they  are  unknown  and  of  no  con¬ 
cern  to  the  State  Department  to  whom 
this  bill  gives  the  final  power  over  im¬ 
ports  into  our  country.  Give  the  State 
Department  this  power  and  your  more 
than  25,000  small  towns  will  become 
ghost  towns — a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement.  Fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  let  us  wake  up  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  REED.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dooley], 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
H.  R.  12591,  which  would  implement  the 
administration’s  foreign-trade  policy  by 
extending  the  period  during  which  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  foreign-trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  to  June  30,  1958,  until  the  close 
of  June  30, 1963. 

I  speak  somewhat  reluctantly,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  lack  an  iota  of  faith  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  validity  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram,  but  because  I  do  not  like  to  be  at 
issue  with  some  of  the  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  of  my  own  party  for  whose  character 
and  judgment  I  have  the  most  profound 
respect.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
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in  my  mind,  however,  but  that  in  this 
world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  was — in  this 
world  as  it  will  be  and  not  as  we  want  it 
to  be — world  trade  must,  of  necessity,  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  oppressive  and 
hampering  tariff  restrictions. 

To  approach  the  problem  in  any  other 
way  will  eventually  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  high  penalty  for  the  luxury 
of  commercial  provincialism. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
important  witnesses,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  have  read  the  tremendous  liter¬ 
ary  outpourings  of  the  American  Tariff 
League,  Inc.,  as  well  as  the  trenchant 
document  of  the  United  States  Council 
of  the  International  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  reveals  that  even  those  who 
oppose  reciprocal  trade — who  oppose 
GATT- — and  who  oppose  OTC  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  their  particular  objectives. 
The  American  Tax'iff  League,  Inc.,  for 
example — which  by  the  way,  represents 
an  important  group  of  business  leaders 
and  trade  associations — would  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  prepare  a  revision  of 
our  entire  tariff  and  foreign  trade  regu¬ 
latory  structure.  It  (the  ATL)  recom¬ 
mends  that  in  furtherance  of  a  fair  tariff 
structure,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  institution  by  the  United  States  of 
an  incentive  or  sliding  scale  tariff  system 
which  would  recognize  and  reward  any 
foreign  country  which  improves  its  liv¬ 
ing  standards  or  wages  for  its  workers,. 
It  recommends  the  Tariff  Commission  be 
increased  from  6  to  7  members  and  that 
the  President,  as  now,  appoint  the  Com¬ 
missioners  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

It  recommends  that  the  Commission 
should  keep  items  under  review  and  make 
adjustments  or  modifications  necessary 
to  changing  situations. 

In  other  words,  the  American  Tariff 
League,  Inc.,  recommends  a  substitute 
approach  for  our  trade  policy  which 
would  include  a  forum  whereby  member 
countries  could  air  their  trade  grievances 
and  recommend  treaties  for  ratification 
to  effectuate  desirable  changes  in  na¬ 
tional  laws  or  broad  policy  matters. 

This  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
the  present  situation  save  in  some  minor 
methods  of  procedure. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  American 
Tariff  League,  Inc.,  is  the  creation  of  an 
international  statistical  bureau  which 
would  issue  data  by  countries  on  tariff 
quotas,  average  wage  rates,  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  productivity,  and  so  forth. 

The  differences  between  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  organization  and 
what  the  President  is  seeking  are  aca¬ 
demic  and  inconsequential. 

The  program  the  administration  seeks 
to  extend  began  in  the  trying  days  of 
1934.  It  was  created  to  expand  markets 
for  the  products  of  American  farms  and 
factories.  Under  this  program  the  Pres¬ 
ident — authorized  by  Congress — obtains 
reductions  in  foreign  tariffs  against  our 
exports,  in  return  for  reciprocal  lower¬ 
ing  of  our  own  tariffs.  Through  this 


arrangement,  world  trade  is  expanded 
with  many  benefits  for  all  cooperating 
countries. 

I  do  not  intend  to  delineate  or  enu¬ 
merate  the  reasons  why  this  country 
needs  world  trade,  or  to  point  out  the 
impact  our  trade  has  on  employment  in 
this  country.  The  Members  of  this  body 
are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  suc¬ 
cinct,  convincing,  and,  to  me,  highly  ir¬ 
refutable  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks, 
which  was  made  in  response  to  a  formal 
interrogation  by  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  New  Jersey,  Robert  W. 
Kean. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reciprocal  trade  to  our  coun¬ 
try  by  quoting  briefly  from  Mr.  Weeks’ 
forceful  response. 

International  trade — • 

He  said — 

is  vital  to  the  economic  health  and  future 
growth  of  many  free  world  nations.  Their 
economic  vigor  is  most  important  for  both 
their  military  strength  and  their  political 
stability.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  which  comprise  a 
large  and  important  area  of  the  world. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  within  the 
free  world  facilitates  the  development  of  ex¬ 
panding  markets  for  these  countries  that  are 
so  vitally  dependent  on  trade.  Our  trade 
agreements  program,  by  the  actions  we  take 
and  the  leadership  we  exercise,  makes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  this  end. 

A  more  direct  threat  to  our  security  now 
makes  the  trade  program  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  An  economic  offensive  has  been 
hurled  against  the  free  nations  by  the 
Communist  leaders.  Through  programs  of 
trade  and  aid,  the  Soviet  Union  is  making 
intensive  efforts  to  divide  the  free  world,  to 
detach  free  nations  one  by  one  and  draw 
them  into  the  orbit  of  Communist  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  offering  to  import  the  surpluses 
of  underdeveloped  countries  and  is  thus 
seeking  to  exploit  the  trade  difficulties  of 
the  free  world  and  to  tie  those  countries  to 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  trade  agreements  program  can  help 
the  United  States  to  play  a  decisive,  role  in 
protecting  and  strengthening  both  itself 
and  the  free  world  against  the  Communist 
threat. 

If  the  Congress  extends  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  believes  it  will,  it  will  simply 
be  enabling  the  President  to  lower  tariff 
on  a  gradual  basis  in  return  for  equiva¬ 
lent  trade  benefits  from  other  countries. 
The  principal  provision  would  allow 
tariff  reductions  up  to  5  percent  a  year 
over  a  5-year  period. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a  wholesale 
reduction  of  tariffs.  The  reductions 
would  be  on  a  highly  selective  basis 
without  injury  to  our  own  producers. 

With  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
peril-point  clause  and  the  escape  clause, 
American  industry  would  be  safeguarded 
adequately  and  our  entire  economy 
would  be  benefited. 

To  do  anything  less  than  endorse  the 
President’s  program  would  be  a  blow  to 
progress,. a  step  in  the  direction  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  United  States  an  island  in  the 
sea  of  opposition. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 


(Mr.  McMILLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  certainly  not  get  up  here  and  tell 
gentlemen  like  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  how 
to  legislate.  I  am  one  of  their  greatest 
admirers  and  if  there  are  any  two  people 
in  this  House  I  would  like  to  follow,  it 
is  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  l  Mr. 
Mills!  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reed],  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  them  the  most  able  Members;  of 
this  body. 

However,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  just 
how  we  feel  so  far  as  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  concerned  and 
how  it  has  affected  us  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  As  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  that  has 
ever  been  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  j 
House  that  affects  as  many  people  in 
the  United  States  as  the  bill  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today. 

I  shall  only  try  to  give  you  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  types  of  industries  in  my 
own  district  which  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  has  aroused  as  much  interest 
among  the  American  people  as  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

There  have  been  millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  support  for  a  5 -year  extension 
of  the  President’s  proposed  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

We  people  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  carpet  industry,  ply¬ 
wood  industry,  and  textile  manufactur¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  number  of  industries  in  | 
my  district  that  fall  in  one  of  the 
above-named  categories.  These  indus¬ 
tries  employ  thousands  of  people  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  feeling  a  ter¬ 
rific  impact  from  the  importation  of 
textiles,  plywood,  and  Wilton  carpets, 
velvet  carpets,  and  rugs  manufactured 
in  cheap  labor  countries. 

The  original  administration  proposals 
were  modified  in  some  respects,  but  in 
reality,  final  action  on  proposals  to  in¬ 
crease  tariffs  or  to  fix  import  quotas  to 
offset  injury  from  imports  rests  with  the 
President. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
relief  under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  the  so-called 
escape  clause  provision,  the  President 
can  set  aside  that  recommendation,  just 
as  he  can  set  aside  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  now. 

If  the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
disapproves  the  President’s  action,  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  recommendation 
will  go  into  effect.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
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get  the  two-thirds  vote  in  such  instances, 
just  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  today  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto. 

By  sad  experience,  we  have  learned 
that  the  President,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  instances,  will  not  let  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  for  the 
relief  of  an  industry  hit  by  import  com¬ 
petition  go  into  effect. 

Since  the  Tariff  Commission  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  1951  to  investigate  an  indus¬ 
try’s  complaints  of  injury  from  imports 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  relief, 
the  Commission  has  considered  approxi¬ 
mately  60  such  cases.  It  has  recom¬ 
mended  relief  in  28  of  them  but  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  been  set  aside  in  all 
but  9  instances,  and  only  2  of  these,  bi¬ 
cycles  and  jeweled  watches,  had  any 
commercial  significance. 

A  fundamental  question,  then,  is 
whether  we  pass  legislation  which  will 
enable  aid  for  industries  who  find  their 
situation  more  and  more  precarious  be¬ 
cause  of  imports  or  whether  we  let  them 
try  for  help  only  to  find  that  help  is  not 
forthcoming. 

On  June  10,  a  hearing  will  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Tariff  Commission  on  an  escape 
clause  action  brought  by  the  carpet  in¬ 
dustry.  Specifically,  the  American  Car¬ 
pet  Institute,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  is  seeking  additional  protection 
against  the  entry  of  Wilton  and  Velvet 
carpets  and  rugs,  and  similar  types. 

Wilton  carpet  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  in  England  where  it  was  first  pro¬ 
duced.  This  carpet  is  a  fine  and  long 
wearing  floor  covering  with  a  deep,  dense 
pile.  Velvet  carpet  is  the  simplest  of  all 
carpet  weaves  and  is  used  mostly  for 
solid  colors.  Closely^  woven,  it  is  long 
wearing  and  rich  looking. 

Since  1946,  the  import  of  Wilton  and 
Velvet  carpets  have  risen  over  2,000  per¬ 
cent,  imports  in  that  year  being  only 
317,000  square  yards.  Now  they  approx¬ 
imate  7,500,000  square  yards  annually. 

Furthermore,  these  types  of  carpets 
■have  been  among  the  most  profitable  for 
the  industry  and  the  inroads  made  by 
imports  are  particularly  injurious  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact. 

Actually,  the  trfend  in  Wilton  and  Vel¬ 
vet  and  similar  floor  coverings  parallels 
to  a  large  extent  the  trend  in  the  entire 
carpet  industry. 

In  1946,  imports  of  all  machine  made 
rugs  and  carpets  amounted  to  only  257,- 
000  square  yards.  In  1957,  the  total  was 
4,860,000  yards,  an  increase  of  more  than 
1,750  percent. 

When  we  look  at  reductions  in  carpet 
duties  which  followed  the  enactment  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  act,  the  answer  to 
what  has  taken  place  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  duty  on  rugs  and  carpets  has  been 
reduced  from  60  percent  ad  valorem  to 
22  >4  percent  ad  valorem  and  the  duty 
goes  to  21  percent  on  July  1,  1958.  The 
decrease  in  duty  has  coincided  with  the 
rise  in  imports. 

The  principal  import  competition  for 
the  carpet  industry  is  furnished  by  Bel¬ 
gium,  although  Japan  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  The  story  is  an 
old  one.  You  have  heard  it  over  and 
over  and  will  hear  it  again  and  again 
during  this  discussion. 


Wages  in  Belgium  carpet  industry  are 
less  than  one-fourth  the  average  paid 
in  this  country  and  wages  in  Japan  are 
lower  still.  Costs  are  less  abroad  than 
costs  in  this  country.  The  competitors 
overseas  have  modern  plants  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  much  of  which  has  been  bought 
in  this  country  with  funds  donated  by 
the  United  States. 

Unless  relief  is  granted  in  one  form  or 
another  the  competition  will  grow  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  and  the  situation  of  the 
domestic  industry  more  and  more  pre¬ 
carious.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
union  labor  in  the  carpet  industry  is 
strongly  supporting  the  Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey  bill  in  the  hope  that  its 
passage  may  result  in  relief  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  alleviation  of  widespread 
unemployment  among  carpet  workers. 

As  industries  go,  the  carpet  industry 
is  not  a  large  one.  There  are  around  70 
carpet  plants  and  around  30,000  workers 
in  them.  But  most  of  the  carpet  mills 
are  located  in  small  communities  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  plants  to  a  large 
extent.  Among  these  communities  are 
Framingham,  Mass.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Thompsonville,  Conn.;  Bloomsburg,  Pa.; 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  Glasgow,  Va.;  Dalton, 
Ga.,  and  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

In  all  probability  more  than  action  to 
raise  tariffs  under  the  escape  clause 
provision  will  be  needed  to  give  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  the  relief  it  needs  from  low- 
wage,  low-cost  competition.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  in  the  industry,  quotas 
are  the  answer.  Yet,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  little  hope  for -any  action  which  will 
help  this  industry  unless  we  defeat  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  approve  the  Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill. 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  for  many 
other  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  would  like  very 
much  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
plight  the  plywood  industry  is  in  not 
only  in  my  home  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  but  in  approximately  20  other  States 
of  these  United  States. 

The  hardwood  plywood  industry  of  my 
State  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
influx  of  low-priced  plywood  from  low- 
wage  highly-industralized  countries  such 
as  Japan.  The  cutback  in  production 
and  the  lower  prices  of  the  domestic 
hardwood  plywood  has  been  reflected 
back  to  the  ownei-s  of  timber  in  my  State 
and  many  other  States. 

Hardwood  plywood  requires  the  top 
quality  log,  called  a  veneer  logT  The 
veneer  log  brings  a  premium  price.  The 
hardwoods  used  to  make  plywood  came 
from  trees  found  in  the  Lake,  Central, 
South  Central,  Northeast,  Delta,  South¬ 
western,  and  Southern  States.  In 
those  States  the  farmer  is  the  principal 
supplier  of  veneer  logs  and  earnings  of 
the  farm  woodlot  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
farmer’s  income. 

The  Forest  Service  timber  resources 
report  shows  that  the  farmers  own  50 
percent  of  the  commercial  timber  in  the 
States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
from  25  to  50  percent  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Vermont,  New 
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Hampshire,  Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
The  farmers  of  all  these  State  have  a 
material  stake  in  their  forest  products 
industries.  The  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  is  an  essential  segment  of  the  for¬ 
est  products  industry,  if  it  is  destroyed, 
the  market  for  the  premium  logs  is  gone 
and  the  farmers  will  lose  substantial  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  farmers,  the  loggers,  truckers,  and 
others  have  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  For  every  work¬ 
er  in  the  hardwood  plywood  industry  at 
least  one  other  worker  is  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  for  his  job.  There  are  untold 
numbers  who  are  indirectly  affected. 
Under  the  present  policy  the  jobs  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  workers  and  others 
dependent  on  the  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
industry  are  up  for  export.  The  unre¬ 
stricted  imports  of  hardwood  plywood 
have  already  resulted  in  the  export  of  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs  and  the  loss 
of  millions  in  wages.  In  1957  domestic 
hardwood  plywood  shipments  were  16 
percent  less  than  1955.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports  that  domestic  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  production  in  the  first 
quarter  1958  is  16  percent  less  than  the 
first  quarter  1957.  On  basis  of  the 
presently  available  figures  and  provided 
imports  of  plywood  do  not  increase 
United  States  hardwood  plywood  produc¬ 
tion  in  1958  will  be  approximately  700 
million  square  feet,  11  percent  below  1957 
and  23  percent  below  1955.  A  truly  dis¬ 
tressing  picture  of  the  eroding  effect  of 
low  price  imports.  This  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  injury  even  for  those 
who  have  accepted  blindly  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  importers  and  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Quotas  are  required  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plywood  and  other  industries 
where  the  differential  is  so  great  between 
our  labor  costs  and  the  labor  costs  of  the 
widely  industrialized  countries  that  tar¬ 
iffs  alone  will  not  bring  the  imports  into 
fair  competition  with  the  domestic 
product. 

QUOTAS 

The  administration  has  just  recently 
sent  to  Congress  a  bill  to  provide  subsidy 
payments  to  the  domestic  lead,  zinc,  and 
tungsten  industries  so  that  these  indus¬ 
tries  will  not  be  destroyed  by  imports 
.from  low-cost  countries.  The  cost:  $161 
million  per  year.  Congressman  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  subsidy  on  ground  fish  for  the 
New  England  fish  industry  about  to  be 
destroyed.  The  west  coast  tuna,  crab, 
and  salmon  industries  have  an  identical 
complaint  and  should  be  attached  to  the 
Bates  bill.  The  costs  will  soar  from  $41 
million  to  a  hundred  and  forty-one  mil¬ 
lion.  If  these  industries  are  entitled  to 
subsidies  in  order  to  stay  in  competition 
with  the  low-priced  imports,  why  should 
not  Congress  provide  subsidies  for  hard¬ 
wood  plywood,  stainless  steel  flatware, 
clothespins,  copper  tubing,  glassware, 
pottery,  coal,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
products  whose  producers  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  against  an  influx  of  low- 
priced  imports  from  highly  industrialized 
low-wage  countries,  such  as  Japan. 
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The  State  Department  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  have  been  most  inconsistent  in  their 
approach  to  tlje  problems  created  by  the 
low-cost  imports.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  cotton  textile  industry  had  generated 
sufficient  pressure  to  get  congressional 
relief,  the  State  Department  prevailed  on 
the  Japanese  to  put  in  effect  a  quota  on 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States.  Then  came  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  After  a  finding  that  our  national 
security  was  threatened  by  petroleum  im¬ 
ports,  the  President  ignoring  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  sets 
up  a  voluntary  import  quota  system 
which  operates  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  a  lawful  import  quota  system 
would  operate  but  lacks  the  sanctity  of 
the  law.  This  dodging  from  pillar  to 
post  and  back  to  pillar  again,  will  not 
end  unless  Congress  puts  a  stop  to  it.  Is 
the  Congress  to  be  asked  to  take  favor¬ 
able  action  in  favor  of  some  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  and  deny  relief  of  any  kind  to 
others  because  the  favored  industries 
wield  a  bigger  political  club?  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  administration  has  no 
policy.  Pressure  controls  each  decision. 

The  taxpayers  including  those  about 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  low-priced  im¬ 
ports  are  to  be  asked  to  assume  the  cost 
of  these  new  subsidy  programs.  Our 
citizens  are  presently  burdened  with  a 
$314  billion  foreign-aid  program  and  $43 
billion  defense  program,  they  are  to  be 
told  that  they  must  pay  billions  more  in 
taxes  to  subsidize  the  imports  from  low 
wage  foreign  countries.  This  subsidy 
program  is  no  more  than  a  new  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
the  means  of  controlling  imports  and 
collecting  instead  of  paying  out  revenue 
is  available,  it  is  a  means  already  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  executive  branch  for  tex¬ 
tiles  and  oil,  quotas  on  imports. 
Through  the  combination  of  judicious 
quotas  and  tariffs  imports  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  so  that  the  American  producer  can 
compete  fairly  with  all  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  stable  domestic  market. 
Everyone  will  benefit,  especially  the 
taxpayer. 

The  State  Department  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  will  not  approve  quotas 
on  industrial  products  because  it  has 
committed  itself  under  GATT,  first  not 
to  grant  quotas  on  imports  into  the 
United  States  and  second,  to  work  for 
the  repeal  or  emasculation  of  section  22 
which  provides  for  quotas  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  The  State  Department 
fixes  the  policy  of  the  President  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  tariffs  and  trade.  Our  tariffs 
have  become  a  valuable  weapon  to  the 
State  Department’s  foreign-aid  program. 
American  industries  are  the  pawns  of 
the  State  Department  in  the  game  of 
international  politics. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Department 
on  quotas  is  rapidly  destroying  domestic 
industries  and  alienating  many  friendly 
countries.  The  United  States  through 
its  foreign  aid  has  industrialized  many 
low  wage  countries.  The  productivity 
of  these  countries  has  increased  but 
their  wages  have  not  followed  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  are  very  low.  As  a  result 
the  highly  industrialized  low  wage  coun¬ 
tries  feuch  as  Japan  can  undersell  the 
American  producer  and  the  other  for¬ 
eign  producers  in  the  United  States 


market.  The  differential  between  the 
low  price  of  products  from  Japan  and 
the  price  of  domestic  producers  and 
foreign  producers  other  than  Japan  is  so 
large  that  the  United  States  duties  are 
no  obstacle  to  the  Japanese  but  threaten 
the  other  foreign  producers’  competi¬ 
tiveness.  The  Japanese  have  taken  over 
many  markets  to  the  detriment  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  countries  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  industries. 

For  instance,  in  1951,  Canada  had  62 
percent  of  the  plywood  imports  of  the 
United  States.  In  1957  Japan  had  82 
percent  and  Canada  7.5  percent.  Can¬ 
ada’s  dollar  earnings  from  plywood  has 
dropped  from  $12.5  million  in  1955  to  $8 
million  in  1957.  The  similar  situation 
exists  with  other  plywood  exporting 
countries.  In  1957,  in  order  to  meet  the 
low  price  of  the  Japanese  plywood,  the 
average  sales  price  of  plywood  from 
other  countries  dropped  from  $117  to 
$101.  The  value  of  plywood  imports 
from  countries  other  than  Japan  was 
$22.8  million  in  1955  and  $16.9  million 
in  1957,  whereas  Japan  increased  from 
$27.6  million  in  1955  to  $44.4  million  in 
1957.  Obviously  the  tariff  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  Japanese. 

The  average  sales  price  of  plywood 
from  Japan  during  the  period  1951-57 
was  approximately  $63  a  1,000  square 
foot.  The  average  price  for  all  other 
countries  exporting  plywood  to  the 
United  States  was  approximately  $115, 
A  restoration  of  the  duty  provided  in 
the  1930  act  would  not  bring  the  price 
of  Japanese  plywood  near  the  competi¬ 
tive  price  range  of  domestic  hardwood 
plywood.  Some  of  the  other  plywood 
exporting  countries  have  prices  lower 
but  in  range  of  the  domestic  hardwood 
plywood  prices.  An  increase  to  the  1930 
rate  would  materially  increase  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  those  countries  and 
Japan  and  would  lower  the  competitive 
position  of  such  countries  in  the  United 
States  market.  An  increase  in  duty 
alone  could  injure  our  friends  and  not 
remedy  the  injury  caused  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  plywood  imports. 

On  the  other  hand  a  quota  established 
on  a  country  or  historical  basis,  would 
insure  to  all  countries  the  right  to  sell 
in  our  markets  and  also  protect  the 
domestic  industry’s  position  in  our  mar¬ 
ket. 

Congress  must  set  a  positive  policy 
for  tariffs  and  foreign  trade.  Consid¬ 
eration  of  legislation  which  increase  the 
taxpayers’  burden  should  be  discarded. 
A  realistic  program  to  limit  imports 
where  domestic  industry  is  injured 
should  be  inaugurated  immediately. 
The  Simpson  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  provides 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  quotas  where  a  maximum  in¬ 
crease  in  duty  will  not  remedy  the  in¬ 
jury.  This  means  that  tariffs  will  pre¬ 
vail  where  they  are  effective  but  where 
tariffs  alone  will  not  suffice  then  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  recommend 
quotas. 

Congress,  by  specifically  directing  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  provide  for  quotas 
is  reasserting  its  authority  over  tar¬ 
iffs  and  trade;  the  State  Department  will 
have  to  conform  to  this  policy.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Simpson  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
to  remedy  the  ills  tried  to  be  reached  by 


the  textile  export  quota,  the  voluntary 
oil  quota,  and  the  various  bills  to  sub¬ 
sidize  domestic  industries  against  im¬ 
ports. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  stops  the 
makeshift  actions  which  are  sacrificing 
the  domestic  industries;  increasing  the 
tax  burdens  of  our  people  and  making 
new  enemies  for  us  in  the  world.  If 
we  are  firm  but  fair  and  administrate 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  honestly  and 
without  favor  to  any  one  country,  we 
will  regain  the  respect  which  we  have 
lost.  The  United  States  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  the  sniveling  coward  who 
cringes  and  gives  in  under  the  threat 
of  displeasure  from  others.  We  should 
stand  up  for  our  people  against  all 
others;  not  one  American  job  should  be 
sacrificed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes]. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect 
if  the  truth  were  known  that  I  am  today 
in  the  company  of  many  House  Members 
who  are  reluctant  to  support  either  of 
the  bills  before  us.  That  is  not  a  new 
situation  for  there  have  been  many  prior 
occasions  when  we  have  been  limited  by 
the  parliamentarian  situation  to  choos¬ 
ing  1  of  2  alternatives,  neither  of  which 
are  wholly  desirable.  It  appears  that 
nearly  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  that 
there  should  be  an  extension  of  the  for¬ 
eign-trade  agreements.  Yet,  I  feel  that 
both  bills  before  us  now  go  to  extremes 
which  are  undesirable.  I  believe  we 
would  be  in  a  far  happier  position  if  we 
could  achieve  in  a  single  bill  some  of  the 
objectives  which  are  set  forth  in  both 
bills.  Nor  do  I  think  this  would  be  an 
impossible  undertaking.  I  say  this  with 
highest  regard  and  respect  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  have  brought 
this  bill  before  us. 

I  do  feel  that  we  in  Congress  must 
exercise  more  authority  than  we  have 
done  in  many  years  over  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  and  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  unless  the  Congress  steps 
into  the  picture  vigorously  at  this  time 
many  American  industries  will  suffer  se-  . 
verely  and  many  American  workmen  will 
be  deprived  of  employment  in  the  years 
to  come.  Since  the  committee  bill  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  continuation 
of  the  present  program  for  the  longest 
period  suggested  in  a  goodly  number  of 
years,  I  am  forced  into  the  position  of 
voting  for  the  substitute  bill. 

Out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts 
America  has  helped  to  rebuild  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  of  many  nations  ravaged 
by  war  and  we  have  helped  other  na¬ 
tions  to  build  industries  new  to  their 
economy.  Both  American  money  and 
American  know-how  have  gone  into 
these  undertakings.  Now,  however,  the 
product  of  these  rebuilt  and  these  new 
industries  are  pouring  into  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  even  into  our  own  markets.  Un¬ 
less  the  Congress  requires  more  consid¬ 
eration  for  American  industries,  at  least 
in  our  own  markets,  we  will  find  our¬ 
selves  producing  fewer  and  fewer  com¬ 
modities  for  domestic  or  for  foreign 
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trade.  One  after  another  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  taken  over  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  and  put  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  we  are  able  to 
manufacture  them  simply  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  working  stand¬ 
ards  and  production  costs. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  tremendous 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  many  groups 
who  profess  to  believe  that  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  under  present  law  is  essential  for 
our  welfare.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  thair 
we  realize  just  what  this  means.  The 
Constitution  clearly  places  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  imposition  of  tariffs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  an  agency  created  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  carry  out  certain  aspects  of  the 
tariff  administration.  Yet,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  in  this  field  has  been 
waived  through  a  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  to  the  President.  During  that  period 
the  State  Department,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  to  the  President  on  trade 
matters,  has  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
volved  with  world  problems  and  the 
thinking  of  its  experts  are  more  and 
more  shaped  by  the  commitments  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  leadership.  This  is 
understandable,  but  when  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  Department 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  American  citizens  we  must  be 
certain  that  they  are  placed  in  proper 
focus.  The  Congress  with  its  fresher 
contacts  with  the  American  people  and 
closer  understanding  of  our  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  can  best  insure  the  bal¬ 
ance  which  is  needed  in  this  program. 

Foreign  Trade  Agreements  are  but  one 
element  of  the  leadership  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Be¬ 
cause  of  recent  world  happenings,  many 
of  them  detrimental  to  us,  the  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be  under  careful  scrutiny  in  coming 
months.  Therefore,  it  appears  clear 
that  until  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  other 
nations  can  be  determined,  at  least  in 
principle,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
commit  ourselves  on  this  one  segment  of 
the  nation’s  foreign  policy  to  the  extent 
of  committing  it  to  a  continuation  of 
the  present  course  of  action.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  so  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  nature  of  the  policy  embodied 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  this  is 
not  a  propitious  time  to  grant  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  foreign  agreements  ma¬ 
chinery  contemplated  by  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  legislation  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  and  rapidly  fluctuating 
state  of  international  conditions.  The 
nature  of  the  international  affairs  should 
raise  serious  doubts  in  every  mind 
whether  the  authority  proposed  to  be 
granted  the  President  by  the  committee 
bill  should  be  approved. 

We  seem  to  suffer  at  times  from  a 
paralysis  of  ideas.  Not  long  ago  at  the 
very  hour  of  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
structures  of  good  will  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  the  foreign  aid  program  sup¬ 
posedly  is  insuring  for  us  were  collapsing 
all  over  the  world.  Yet,  the  House  with¬ 


out  major  change  in  the  program  voted 
and  the  Senate  has  since  followed  suit  in 
voting  for  a  program  which  is  in  dis¬ 
repute  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  farm  program  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  desirable  one  with  its  great  surpluses, 
its  gradual  elimination  of  world  markets 
to  the  American  farmer,  its  deadend 
policies  which  are  forcing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers  off  the  farms 
and  into  the  crowded  slums  of  the  cities, 
finds  no  sharp,  clear  and  promising 
alternatives. 

We  have  blindly  followed  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  for 
nearly  25  years.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  we 
are  following  the  fundamentals  for 
which  it  was  created.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  adopted  it  are 
far  different  from  the  conditions  of 
today.  Certainly  we  cannot  carry  the 
entire  load  of  world  affairs.  But  I  have 
seen  little  evidence  of  a  reappraisal  to 
determine  whether  there  is  real  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  program;  whether  this  is 
blind  obedience  to  custom ;  or  whether  it 
is  time  for  new  ideas  and  new  policies. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  from  some 
source,  there  must  be  new  thinking,  new 
policies  and  new  leadership  with  which 
to  meet  the  great  unsolved  problems 
which  confront  us,  and  which  have 
plagued  us  for  many  years.  Until  they 
are  available,  we  must  go  on  our  plodding 
overworked  ways,  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
In  this  instance,  we  can  improve  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  people  we  represent  by 
voting  for  the  substitute  bill  and  that  I 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  in  favor  of 
the  substitute  bill. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  many 
Members,  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1958  offers,  at  best,  a  most 
difficult  choice. 

If  we -vote  against  it,  to  protect  those 
industries  in  our  districts  that  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  competing  imports  produced 
at  substandard  wages,  we  ignore  the 
larger  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
its  dealings  with  other  nations. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  longer  view, 
we  shall  fail  in  our  immediate  obliga¬ 
tions  to  those  industries  and  those  con¬ 
stituents  that  are  not  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  low-cost  foreign  goods. 

The  bill  calling  for  a  5-year  extension, 
is  too  much  for  us  to  support.  We  are 
willing  to  make  a  reasonable  compro¬ 
mise,  limiting  the  extension  to  1  or  2 
years,  and  with  safeguards  whereby  our 
industries  may  obtain  relief  from  unfair 
competition.  , 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  for¬ 
eign  trade  on  a  2-way,  buy  and  sell  basis, 
not  only  for  the  hundreds  of  American 
industries,  and  the  four  and  one-half 
million  American  workers,  whose  live¬ 
lihood  depends  upon  our  export  trade; 
but  for  those  nations  that  must  find  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  United 
States,  or  else  do  business  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  under  conditions  that 


would  subject  them  to  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  sworn  duty 
to  protect  the  economic  security  and 
the  standards  of  those  American  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  endangered  by  competing 
imports.  How  shall  we  design  a  fair  and 
equitable  balance  between  these  two 
needs? 

In  the  past,  the  failure  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  to  heed 
peril  point  appeals,  or  to  impose  quotas 
on  imports  where  reasonable  tariffs  do 
not  protect  domestic  industries,  has 
caused  serious  injury  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers  of  textiles,  and  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment,  as  well  as  many  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  current  recession  in  the  United 
States,  emphasizes  the  need  of  providing 
prompt  and  effective  relief  for  those 
American  industries  and  American  work¬ 
ers  whose  welfare  is  clearly  threatened 
by  imports.  To  make  certain  that  this 
relief  is  not  neglected,  or  sidetracked, 
the  Congress  must  have  the  final  voice 
in  determining  our  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  policies,  as  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

There  will,  as  there  must  be,  more 
reciprocal  trade  as  time  goes  on,  and  as 
other  nations  approach  our  fair  labor 
standards.  But,  in  the  uncertain  pres¬ 
ent,  we  cannot  delegate  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er  to  the  Executive  for  as  long  a  period 
as  5  years,  and  without  any  checks  on 
that  power. 

For  the  record  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  does  not  inspire  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Executive  to  exercise  those 
powers  with  due  regard  for  the  disloca¬ 
tions  caused  by  excessive  imports. 

Therefore,  while  we  believe  in  the  basic 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  we  must  in¬ 
sist,  at  this  time,  on  those  minimum 
controls  that  will  prevent  unfair  compe- 
tion  in  our  domestic  markets  caused  by 
imports  produced  at  substandard  wages 
and  under  substandard  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
Agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 

_ - -  '•  . . . . . 

GILLofe  M.  YOUNG 

Mr.  LANE.  Miv^peaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  takeTrom  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1\92>  for  the  relief 
of  Gillous  M.  Young^  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and,  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title\>f  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  \ 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  ,?l>be  sum 
of  $3,751.47.  Such  sum  represents”  a\d  in¬ 
sert  “any  sum  representing.”  \ 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  to  20,  inclusive. 
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_  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

TherXwas  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 


curred  in. 

A  motion 
table. 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


WESTERN  INSTRUMENTS 
ASS  Oi&I  ATE  S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  Irom  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.\  1700)  for  the 
relief  of  Western  Instruments  Associ¬ 
ates,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of\the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  \mend- 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  “in  eS^ess 
of  10  percent  thereof.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t? 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


E.  B.  KAISER  CO. 


UNITED  FOUNDATION  CORPORA¬ 
TION  OF  UNION,  N.  J. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5355)  to  confer  juris¬ 
diction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
on  certain  claims  of  the  United  Founda¬ 
tion  Corporation  of  Union,  N.  J.,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  7,  after  -^322”  insert:  "Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  inference 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tire  table. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3679)  for  the  relief 
of  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  “That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  prior  determination  or  dis¬ 
missal  by  such  court  or  any  other  provision 
or  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary,  to  hear  de 
novo,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
all  claims  of  the  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  against  the  United  States  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  additional  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  subcontract  No. 
27-42  under  contract  W559  eng-5949, 

and  such  claims  shall  be  considered  as  if 
they  had  arisen  subsequent  to  the  enact-/ 
ment  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  perr 
review  of  decisions  of  the  heads  of  depa 
ments,  or  their  representatives  or  boa(fds, 
involving  questions  arising  under  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts,’  approved  May  11,  \g~54  (41 
U.  S.  C„  secs.  321  and  322)  :  Provided,  That 
the  enactment  of  this  legislatlon/shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  inference  oDliability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States/Government. 

“Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  such  clajms  may  be  in¬ 
stituted  at  any  time  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  Aiis  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is, ■’mere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gehtleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts?  / 

There  was  no  injection. 

The  Senate  .amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in.  / 

The  title  j/as  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to/confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  E/B.  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.” 

A  /notion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the/table. 


THOMAS  HELMS  AND  OTHERS, 

Mr.  L'ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  cofisent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5424)  jfo r  the 
relief  of  Thdmas  Helms  and  aimer  em¬ 
ployees  of  the\Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  /hereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  'the  tide  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  Cije^Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strik^oi^  “Kinnman”  and 
insert  "Kinnan.” 

The  SPEAKEBt  Is  ther^spbjection  to 
the  request  91  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusett 

There  was/no  objection. 

The  Seiyue  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  nytion  to  reconsider  was  laid\>n 
the  table. 


ARNIE  M.  SANDERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  7733)  for  the 
relief  of  Arnie  M.  Sanders,  with  a  Senate 


amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the. 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bi 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amq/ld- 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11,  and  page  2,  line  If  strike 
out  “in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectioid 

The  Senate  amendjftent  was  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  recon/fder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING /TITLE  10,  UNITED 

Fates  code 

Mr.  LANjd  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  th^bill  (H.  R.  1061)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secratary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  settle  cer¬ 
tain  claims  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
property,  or  personal  injury  or  death, 
fnot  cognizable  under  any  other  law,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  ask  for  a 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Lane,  Willis, 
and  Poff. 


W.  C.  YARBROUGH 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  for  the 
relief  of  the  estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  “in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1954 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
lair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan,  Car¬ 
nahan,  Zablocki,  Vorys,  and  Judd. 


SNSHIKOV  MUST  GO 

(Mr.  FElGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  thextend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FElGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
proper  that  Nikblai  Kurochkin,  Third 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  be  de¬ 
clared  persona  nonv  grata  because  he 
violated  the  norms  onhehavior  for  dip¬ 
lomatic  representatives^  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  should  forthwith  declare  Am¬ 
bassador  Menshikov  persona  non  grata 
as  I  urged  in  my  speceh  herein  May  19. 
I  have  discussed  Menshikov ’^activities 
with  State  Department  officials\nccupy- 
ing  high  policy  positions  and  not  one 
has  denied  the  fact  that  good  an\  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  exist  to  declare  Menshikov 
persona  non  grata.  Russian  Ambassador 
Menshikov  has  systematically  violates 
the  norms  of  behavior  for  diplomatic1 
representatives  by  stating  palpable  lies. 
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Six  women  formed  a  committee  who  went 
inside  and  spoke  with  the  President.  They 
(included  Mrs.  Clara  Lopez  de  Gonzalez,  who 
3)hd  in  addressing  the  institute  crowd  later 
tm^  she  told  the  Chief  Executive:  “If  by 
mic\ight  the  commanders  are  not  down,  you 
will  gl^  down  with  them.” 

Others  on  the  committee  were  Lesbia  Espi¬ 
nosa,  Lnha  de  Gomez,  Minerva  de  Forte, 
Noemi  CaStillo,  and  Griselda  Elden. 

Mrs.  CasNlo,  who  also  spoke  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  said  sl\  asked  the  President  to  come 
out  on  the  barony  but  he  did  not  do  so. 
The  President  wfcs  accompanied  at  the  con¬ 
ference  only  by  X  Catholic  Priest,  Father 
Gomez. 

A  presidential  spokesman  said  later  the 
Chief  Executive  had  offered  to  discuss  any 
aspect  of  the  case  on  X  factual  basis  with 
representatives,  “but  theVseem  in  no  mood 
to  discuss  anything.”  V 

Even  before  dark  some  ohusdrivers  had 
been  alerted  for  a  sympathyXtrike.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Typographers  Unran  met  and 
put  themselves  on  an  alert  basX 

At  the  Carcel  Modelo  (city  jai\  inmates 
set  up  a  din  of  shouting  shortly  ben^re  mid¬ 
night.  They  were  quieted  by  hosinXdown 
and  by  tear  gas.  \ 

A  number  of  bands  roamed  the  streets 
during  the  night.  X 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  ’ 
May  31,  1958] 

Students  Harass  Government — Riots 
Neutralize  Panama  Gains 
(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

Panama  City,  Panama. — Panama’s  Presi¬ 
dent  de  la  Guardia  is  frustrated  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  anti-American  riots  of  students  he 
had  given  credit  for  being  more  mature. 

If,  as  appears  likely,  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia, 
Jr.,  remains  in  the  presidential  chair  after 
the  current  period  of  rioting,  pillage,  killing, 
and  national  disturbance  is  ended,  it  will  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

This  reform-seeking  president  has  seen  all 
the  accumulated  good  of  his  17  months  in 
office  dissipate  in  the  mist  of  stupidity, 
hate,  cupidity,  and  political  treachery  which 
has  engulfed  this  capital  city  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Panama  since  Monday,  May  19. 

The  biggest  mistake  of  this  forward- 
looking  president  may  have  been  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  recognition  as  adult  thinkers 
to  an  undisciplined  mob  of  students  who 
took  advantage  of  his  good  intentions  and 
trusting  nature. 

For  years  the  students’  traditional  inter/ 
ference  in  politics  has  caused  enmity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  national  guard,  Pana¬ 
ma’s  combination  army  and  police.  / 

STUDENTS  WON  IN  1947  / 

In  1947  violent  student  coercion^  led  by 
adults,  forced  the  national  assembly  into 
unanimous  rejection  of  a  Unite/  States  re¬ 
quest  for  military  bases  in  Panama. 

Students  thought  themselves  influential 
until  Col.  Jose  A.  Remon  b/ame  president. 
He  told  them  to  keep  out/of  politics  or  he 
would  close  the  schools/ He  meant  it  and 
the  students  realized  At.  They  withdrew 
from  political  activity: 

Under  President  de  la  Guardia,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  become  noisy  and  demanding 
again.  This  is  dffe  to  three  themes  which 
are  being  dinned  hy  interested  parties  into 
every  Panamanian,  but  especially  the  student 
groups.  / 

These  arad 

1.  Ever/Panamanian  has  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  gredt  and  unending  benefits  from  the 
Pananyl  Canal,  in  which  Panama  is  a  self- 
assei/d  "equal  partner.” 

2Alt  Egypt  could  nationalize  the  Suez 
Carnal,  Panama  should  aspire  for  nationali¬ 
sation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


3.  It  is  patriotic  and  proper  to  denounce 
United  States  treatment  of  Panama  during 
the  past  65  years. 

TREATY  CLEAR 

This  perverted  campaign  is  receiving  great 
support  from  certain  politicians  and  pub¬ 
lishers  here.  And,  when  all  propaganda 
tunes  run  out,  there  is  the  domestic  equiv¬ 
alent  of  “Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?”  Locally,  the  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  or  Panama  has  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  treaty  is 
plain  in  saying  that  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ercises  the  same  sovereignty  as  if  it  were 
sovereign.  But  soapbox  orators  don’t  quote 
the  treaty. 

When  the  students  recently  became  too 
vehement,  the  National  Guard  took  action, 
but  the  President  stepped  in. 

Senor  de  la  Guardia  told  this  correspond¬ 
ent  several  weeks  ago  that  he  thought  the 
guard  was  too  rough  with  the  students.  He 
also  said  that  the  general  public  distrust  of 
student  politicking  was  unfair. 

The  President  said  the  future  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  in  the  hands  of  these  students  and 
they  should  be  helped  and  guided  and  given 
a  voice  in  national  affairs  to  train  them  for/ 
the  future.  / 

To  accomplish  this,  he  sent  negotiators 
to  the  student  leaders,  proposing  that/  he 
would  order  the  police  not  to  mole/  the 
Students  on  condition  that  the  students 
wiould  be  sane  and  reasonable  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  law  and  order.  / 

T\e  President  reported  that  be  had  even 
propped  special  students’  coiurts  to  handle 
the  trtal  of  students  rath </  than  trying 
them  inVegular  poilce  counts.  Carlos  Arel¬ 
lano  Lennox,  president  of  the  University 
Students  Tnaion,  confirmed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  proposed  an /Arrangement  to  him 
but  said  he  trad  ne/ner  accepted  nor  de¬ 
clined  it.  X  A 

PIQUSg/p ARKS  RIOTS 

It  is  believed  /nat,  the  Presidential  order 
to  the  Nation,/ Guaferi  to  give  a  free  hand 
to  the  stude/ts  andXnt  to  restrain  nor 
manhandle  /hem  brought  about  much  of 
the  traged/that  has  followed.  And  Sr.  de  la 
Guardia  /ill  has  refusedXo  allow  arrests 
of  stuc/nt  agitators  and  (decisive  though 
force/!  handling  of  student  attacks. 

Eit/er  the  students  knew  cut  the  Presi¬ 
dential  orders  and  took  advantage  of  them 
anu  gained  a  false  courage  which  led  to 
/xtremes.  \ 

'  The  precise  spark  which  lit  the  P»ama 
scene  in  such  a  bloody  light  -was  probably 
student  pique,  high-school  student  piqtae. 

The  University  Students  Union  staged X 
*raid  into  the  Canal  Zone  early  in  May  and\ 
planted  some  50  Panama  flags  in  various 
public  areas.  Led  by  conniving  politicos, 
the  public  gave  the  students  such  appro¬ 
bation  that  they  considered  themselves  na¬ 
tional  heroes. 

The  flag  planters  paraded  to  the  presiden¬ 
tial  palace  and  made  certain  demands  on 
the  President  and  exacted  a  promise  of  im¬ 
mediate  action  from  him. 

PARADE  BROKEN  UP 

This  excited  a  rival  student  group,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  high-school  students,  but 
headed  by  a  man  nearly  40  years  old,  con¬ 
sidered  a  radical  and  very  dangerous.  The 
second  student  group  paraded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  but  the  President  had  gone  to  the 
country  on  an  official  visit,  and  was  not  there 
to  receive  them. 

This  infuriated  the  students.  They  said 
they  would  return  the  following  Monday, 
May  19.  The  President  sent  them  word  not 
to  parade  but  to  present  their  demands  in 
a  normal  way  through  usual  channels. 

When  the  students  tried  to  parade,  they 
ran  into  a  national  guard  contingent  armed 


with  tear-gas  bombs.  The  students  pefted 
the  guard  with  rocks.  Many  on  both/sides 
were  hurt  and  one  student  was  unintention¬ 
ally  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  chest.  / 

Immediately  the  students  calleeT  a  strike, 
demanded  the  ouster  of  the  /hree  com¬ 
manders  of  the  national  guard  and  of  the 
minister  of  education  in  the  oabinet.  When 
the  President  did  not  acc/fe  to  their  de¬ 
mand,  they  cried  for  his  ouster. 

Since  then  there  have  been  days  of  rioting, 
store  windows  broken  throughout  the  shop¬ 
ping  district,  pillaginaf  sniping  by  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  buriyhg  of  automobiles  and 
the  usual  stupidit/s  perpetrated  by  mobs. 

There  have  beejri  about  9  deaths  and  some 
60  injured,  acc/ding  to  official  censored  re¬ 
ports.  / 

The  govei/ment  imposed  a  curfew  from 
10  at  nigh/to  5  in  the  morning  after  sus¬ 
pending  </vil  rights  for  up  to  30  days.  There 
is  press /nd  radio  censorship.  Only  admin¬ 
istration  radio  stations  are  broadcasting. 
For  /few  days  there  was  no  public  trans¬ 
portation  and  every  store  in  the  city  was 
close  d. 

/As  this  is  written,  there  is  a  continuing 
'state  of  upset.  The  government  and  na¬ 
tional  guard  hold  control  of  the  city,  but 
the  students  are  barricaded  on  their  univer¬ 
sity  campus  clamoring  for  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  country. 

JUMBLE  OF  CAUSES 

The  causes  of  all  this  form  a  jumble. 
It  appears  that  the  student  agitation  which 
started  it  all  was  precipitated  by  headstrong, 
misled,  arrogant  students  trying  to  run  a 
national  government,  which,  in  turn, 
thought  it  was  controlling  the  student  tem¬ 
pers  through  negotiation. 

Agitators  jumped  quickly  into  the  breach 
in  the  wall  of  national  calm  made  by  the 
students.  There  may  have  been  a  handful 
of  Communist  leaders,  but  the  majority  were 
not,  as  seen  by  capable  observers. 

The  majority  were  paid  agitators,  hired 
snipers,  troublemakers,  hoodlums,  paid  by 
political  interests  to  harrass,  at  the  least, 
and,  at  the  most,  overthrow  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  de  la  Guardia. 

Senor  de  la  Guardia  has  tried  to  institute 
reforms;  he  has  endeavored  to  stop  the  two- 
handed  dipping  into  the  government  treas¬ 
ury  which  has  been  traditional  here.  Even 
more,  he  has  attempted  to  break  up  the 
vested  interests  and  special  privileges  of  a 
few  family  hierarchies,  long  established. 

ARIAS  HAND  SEEN 

The  current  fracas  has  brought  to  the  fore 
the  name  of  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  M.,  brilliant 
lawyer,  ex-President,  financial  tycoon  and 
publisher,  and  probably  Panama’s  most 
tadroit  behind-the-scenes  politician  and 
power  manipulator,  according  to  reliable 
soWces. 

According  to  intimates,  President  de  la 
GuarXa  considers  Dr.  Arias  responsible  for 
muchW  the  agitation  presently  upsetting 
this  country. 

A  city  improvement  plan  proposed  by 
President  dv la  Guardia  would  run  a  high¬ 
way  directly  through  an  unauthorized  giant 
shrimp  plant  sn  which  the  Harmodio  Arias 
interests  are  controlling.  The  disruption  and 
cost  to  the  shrimj^organization,  if  the  high¬ 
way  is  built,  is  soVgreat  that  some  report 
that  the  President  \hinks  the  shrimp  co¬ 
operative  would  not  stiqp  short  of  revolution 
to  block  his  proposed  highway. 

There  is  not  seen  the  Slightest  likelihood 
of  the  President  dismissing  the  three  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  commanders.  Xhey  have  stood 
by  him,  and  he  stands  by  themv 

Because  of  the  prevalent  public  distrust 
of  the  Guard  and  the  general \elief  that 
Panama  is  actually  a  “police  stJhe,”  this 
going  along  with  the  Guard  is  the  onVy  really 
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vulnerable  point  in  the  President’s  armor  of 
reform.  Some  observers  consider  that  the 
President  recognizes  the  present  privileged 
invincibility  of  the  National 'Guard  and  is 
buildingNup  his  strength  to  an  eventual  chal¬ 
lenge  of Nheir  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
power  of  tmtnation. 


A  STATE  BANKER  WRITES  ABOUT 

THE  BIG  BAkKERS’  BONUS  BILL 

The  SPEAKEr\i-o  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  theCHouse,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mi\SJ?atman]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  45  minutes.  \ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  State 
banker  in  Minnesota  hoA  written  me 
concerning  the  Financial  'Institutions 
bill,  S.  1451.  He  tells  me  thaWhis  State 
bankers  association  is  urging"-, him  to 
write  me;  but  the  urging  andXadvice 
which  he  gives  me  is  just  the  oiJ^osite 
of  what  his  association  is  urging  Nim 
to  do.  The  State  bankers  associate 
which  is  in  turn  being  urged  by  tli> 
American  Bankers  Association,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  strategy  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  this  bill  will  be  blasted  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  onto  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
passed  in  this  Congress.  This  bill  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation,  dominated  by  big  bankers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  dominated  by  big  business  in¬ 
cluding  big  bankers. 

If  Congress  were  to  farm  out  to  the 
bankers  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
taxes  for  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  halves  such  privilege  would  not  be 
worth  as  much  to  the  bankers  as  the 
passage  of  S.  1451,  a  so-called  recodi¬ 
fication  bill. 

The  bankers’  bill  is  in  no  shape  to  be 
reported  to  the  House.  In  the  first  place, 
the  committee  as  yet  has  no  assurance 
that  it  has  discovered  all  of  the  changes 
in  law  which  this  bill  contains.  We  have 
discovered  117  changes  in  the  banking 
laws,  and  we  know  that  there  is  one 
other  title  of  the  bill  which  we  have 
not  considered  at  all  and  that  it  repeals 
at  least  200  statutes.  As  to  those 
changes  in  law  which  we  have  dis¬ 
covered,  we  have  by  no  means  learned 
what  the  meaning  of  each  of  these 
changes  is.  And  the  committee  has  not 
as  yet  agreed  on  amendments  whicl 
would  remove  or  soften  the  effects  A 
many  of  those  provisions  of  the /nil 
which  we  know  are  especially  bad/ 

In  spite  of  this,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
bankers’  lobby  began  a  drive  Jjo  bull¬ 
doze  this  bill  out  of  the  c/nmittee. 
The  obstacle  in  their  way,/iey  think, 
is  a  small  handful  of  Democrats  on  the 
Banking  Committee  who/fave  been  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  commit/e  find  out  what 
is  in  this  bill  bef or/reporting  it  to 
the  House.  I  happe/to  be  one  of  these 
few,  and  the  bankfts’  association  has 
been  burning  crosses  in  front  of  my 
door  for  the  pas/several  weeks. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  a  letter  from 
a  banker  whe  says  he  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with/he  views  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  \  have  received 
many  such  letters  from  bankers  who 
realize/ am  a  friend  of  the  commercial 
banking  system  operated  by  independ- 
ent/ocally  owned  and  controlled  banks 
fing  their  local  communities;  that  I 


am  against  centralization  of  our  bank¬ 
ing  resources  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
few.  This  one  is  typical. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  letters 
which  I  have  put  into  the  record  from 
individual  bankers,  I  am  withholding 
the  name  and  other  information  which 
would  identify  this  banker.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  have  deleted  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  letter  because  they  con¬ 
sist  almost  entirely  of  personal  refer¬ 
ences  to  me.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

MAY  27,  1958. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Congressman  from  Texas,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Our  State  association 
is  urging  that  we  write  and  ask  you  to  favor 
getting  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  out 
of  committee.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  on  this 
bill  and  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  kill  the  bill  unless  several  amend¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  stick. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  amendments  as 
L  proposed  by  the  legislative  committee  of 
<jhe  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
tote  Banks.  The  advocates  of  the  bill, 
hoWever,  boast  that  they  will  be  able  to  clear 
it  oXall  such  amendments  if  they  can  get 
it  ouS^>n  the  floor  and  then  in  conference 
with  tiXsenate. 

*  \  *  *  » 

Youfts  very  truly. 


President. 

NO  DEFENDEXOF  S.  1451  IN  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

It  is  noticeablNthat  S.  1451  does  not 
have  a  defender  inXhis  great  body.  The 
bill  has  been  attacked  by  a  number  of 
members,  but  not  oneyhember — Demo¬ 
crat  or  Republican— attempted  to 
defend  the  bill.  It  \/uld\e  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  Membewo  defend  a  bill  that 
would  repeal  our  /federal  annotate  usury 
laws  as  they  apply  to  natioHg.1  banks 
and  as  proposed  in  the  difficult-ce-detect 
provisions  oDB.  1451;  or  to  defendonany 

other  destumctive-to-the-public-inlerest 

amendm/ts  that  are  undisclosed  in\his 
so-callecp  recodification  bill.  The  bilk 
full  oijbooby  traps  and  loopholes. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

rThe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
’'previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rog¬ 
ers]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  special 
order  be  vacated  and  that  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts  may  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  tomorrow  after  other 
special  orders  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection.  . 


bill  which  the  Subcommittees  on  Special 
Education  and  on  General  Education  of, 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit 
tee  have  jointly  reported  favorably. 

Among  its  worthy  aims,  title  X  oMhe 
bill  authorized  by  Congressman yElliot 
proposes  to  aid  vocational  school/  The 
necessity  for  this  provision  is  amjfiy  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  resolution,  jtfhich  fol¬ 
lows: 

Assembly  Joint  ResoliUSlon  12 
Joint  resolution  relative jfo  vocational 
education 

Whereas  the  spectacu/r  achievements  of 
Russian  scientists,  eng/eers,  and  technicians 
demand  the  urgent /development  of  more 
technical  manpowe/  for  our  Nation’s  de¬ 
fense  program;  ajs 

Whereas  an  gfhergency  need  exists  for 
technicians  aiyf  skilled  workers  to  build, 
install,  maintain,  service,  and  repair  the 
equipment  eft  today  and  the  automations 
of  tomorrojf;  and 

Where/  a  southern  California  research 
council/eport  shows  that  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  the  manpower  needs  for  craftsmen 
and  /oremen  will  increase  about  166  percent 
by/960  and  for  operatives  and  kindred  work¬ 
ers  the  increase  will  be  about  139  percent; 
Ind 

Whereas  meeting  these  needs  have  been-  a 
paramount  task  of  vocational-technical  pro¬ 
grams  in  local  high  schools  and  technical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  junior  colleges;  and 

Whereas  the  need  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  enrollment  of  over  11,000  students  at 
Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Junior  College 
which  is  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  last 
year;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  programs  at  the 
school  are  on  three  shifts  a  day,  there  are 
2,500  applicants  on  the  waiting  Usts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re¬ 
spectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  further  area  /voca¬ 
tional  education  as  contained  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop¬ 
ies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
^Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Ro  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
lifornia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCormack)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  As¬ 
sembly  Joint  Resolution  12,  recently 
adopted  by  the  California  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  particularly  relevant  at  this 
time,  in  light  of  the  Federal  scholarship 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  McCormack)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  years  the  world  has 
watched  the  destruction  of  many  bar¬ 
riers — barriers  of  distance,  of  class,  of 
communication.  Many,  of  these  barriers 
have  been  broken  down  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  American  scientists,  statesmen, 
and  writers.  With  the  initial  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  another 
restricting  barrier  was  lowered.  The 
President’s  proposed  5-year  extension 
of  this  act  is  a  necessary  move  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  barrier  lowered.  This  will  aid 
economic  development  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad  by  stimulating  trade 
and  capital  investment. 

In  light  of  these  feelings  about  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
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under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  summary  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Commerce  Department 
dealing  with  the  affect  of  international 
trade  on  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  insert  certain  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  constituents  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Oregon, 
urging  my  support  for  the  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  May 
I  add  I  have  been  pleased  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject  have  strongly  favored 
this  necessary  extension  which  would 
liberalize  our  trade  policy  with  other 
nations. 

The  summary  and  letters  follow: 

Summary 

The  evidence  shows  that  foreign  trade 
contributes  very  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  They 
prosper  as  trade  expands  and  are  hurt  as 
trade  contracts. 

They  participate  in  the  benefits  of  United 
States  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Ap¬ 
proximately  98,000  Oregon  employees — about 
72  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in.  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  State  and  over  16  percent 
of  all  persons  employed  In  the  State — are  in 
firms  falling  in  three  major  manufacturing 
classifications:  lumber  and  wood  products, 
food  and  kindred  products,  and  machinery 
(except  electrical).  Oregon’s  proportionate 
share  in  United  States  exports  of  these  three 
industry  groups  amounted  to  approximately 
$34  million  in  1956. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Oregon 
establishments  in  each  of  these  industry 
groups  sell  directly  in  foreign  trade;  many  of 
their  products  are  known  and  prized  abroad 
so  that  the  value  to  them  of  export  markets 
is  direct  and  great.  Many  others  produce 
commodities  which  are  on  a  national  export 
basis  and,  therefore,  they  participate  indi¬ 
rectly  in  international  trade. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  share  in  exports 
in  factories  not  included  in  the  three  manu¬ 
facturing  classifications  having  a  $34-million 
share.  They  are  manufacturers  of  paper 
products,  transportation  equipment,  textile- 
mill  products,  and  primary  metal  indus¬ 
tries — many  of  whom  also  have  direct  export 
interests. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  approximately  110,000  persons  in  Ore¬ 
gon  work  on  farms,  and  their  need  for  sup¬ 
porting  services  creates  employment  fo.r 
thousands  more.  Each  of  these  persons  is 
concerned  directly  with  our  annual  exports 
of  some  $4  billion  worth  of  American  farm 
products  each  year.  Their  proportionate 
share  of  these  exports  in  the  1956-57  market¬ 
ing  this  year  was  approximately  $46.5  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  $28.4  million  was  attributable 
to  wheat. 

About  275,000  persons  in  Oregon  are  in 
such  industries  as  construction,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  trade,  banking,  real  estate,  insurance, 
and  public  administration.  Their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  benefits  of  exports  derives  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  ^hey  sell  their  products 
or  services  to  the  firms  producing  the  mov¬ 
able  goods  that  enter  international  trade. 
In  addition,  they  derive  an  extra  benefit  to 
the  extent  that  they  handle  international 
economic  transactions  which  pass  through 
the  State;  telephone  traffic,  railway  traffic, 
port  facilities,  financing,  and  the  like. 

The  people  of  Oregon  also  benefit  substan¬ 
tially  from  United-  States  imports.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  imported  commodities  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State  is  great. 

Imported  flavorings,  extracts,  and  other 
food  products,  imported  minerals  and  other 
raw  materials,  and  imported  commodities  of 
a  finished  and  semifinished  nature,  enable 
Oregon  manufacturers  to  produce  better 


products  at  a  lower  cost  and  Oregon  resi¬ 
dents  to  enjoy  better  living  than  might  oth¬ 
erwise  be  obtained.  While  some  segments 
of  Oregon’s  industry  may  consider  them¬ 
selves  affected  adversely  by  import  competi¬ 
tion,  the  net  effect  of  imports  on  Oregon's 
economy  is  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  13,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam  :  There  must  be  no  increase  in 
tariff  rates. 

To  increase  tariff  would  prevent  our  friends 
from  paying  their  debts,  and  from  trading 
with  us.  Thus  they  would  be  forced  to  seek 
help  from  the  Soviet  bloc  in  order  to  survive. 

The  so-called  “protection”  that  would 
benefit'  certain  sections  in  industry  and  la¬ 
bor  would  be  only  temporary.  High  tariff 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  major  de¬ 
pression  on  1929.  Even  a  small  increase  in 
tariff  now  would  mean  the  death  of  the  free 
world. 

Tariff  rates  must  not  be  increased. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geraldyn  W.  Dana. 
Edwin  M.  Dana. 


Eugene,  Oreg.,  April  27, 1958. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Representative  from  Oregon, 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  We  follow  your  record  in 
Congress  and  nearly  always  approve  your  po¬ 
sition  as  to  legislation  being  considered.  We 
think  you  might  appreciate  our  thinking  as 
to  some  very  important  matters  now  pend¬ 
ing. 

Although  we  are  Independents — though 
usually  voting  Democratic  in  the  main — we 
strongly  favor  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Pact  as  urged  by  the  administration, 
and  think  a  long-term  extension  would  make 
for  stability  of  international  trade,  hence 
our  own  prosperity  and  security.  Since  we 
have  become  such  a  heavily  exporting  Na¬ 
tion,  and  full  employment  so  dependent  upon 
international  trade,  we  surely  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  mistake  to  raise  our  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  for  the  sake  of  the  minor  segments  -of 
our  economy  clamoring  for  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  Let’s  encourage  the  widest  possible 
trade  area,  even  as  our  own  national  well¬ 
being  has  risen  largely  because  of  no  inter¬ 
state  trade  barriers.  And  it  encourages  inter¬ 
national  friendship,  doesn’t  it? 

Along  the  same  line,  we  believe  in 
strengthening  NATO,  the  U.  N.  and  all  other 
steps  tending  to  modify  rigid  “national  sov¬ 
ereignty”.  We  need  the  friendly  coopera¬ 
tive  atmosphere  one  world  spirit  striven  for 
by  practical  Christianity.  Let’s  work  for  a 
practical  and  honest  “mutual  security.” 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Allen  T.  Osborne. 
Jessie  M.  Osborne. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  April  28,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green;  Since  it  is  so  urgent 
that  H.  R.  10368,  the  bill  on  reciprocal  trade, 
be  passed,  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that 
you  have  our  support  when  voting  in  its 
favor. 

Our  economy  would  have  been  in  a  more 
precarious  position  had  it  not  been  for  our 
foreign  trade.  I  quote  from  the  National 
Voter  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  "1957, 
sales  to  foreign  countries  were  nearly  42  per¬ 
cent  of  total  sales.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1957,  ‘when  a  rapid  business  decline  had  set 
in,  foreign  business  exceeded  50  percent  of 
the  total.  Whereas  domestic  United  States 
sales  fell  13  percent  for  1957  as  a  whole,  for¬ 
eign  business  increased  9  percent.’  ” 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  bill. 

Sincerely, 


Pearl  Gevurtz. 


The  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  February  17, 1958. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Knowing  that  you  pos¬ 
sess  an  overall  picture  of  world  trade,  we 
are  sharing  with  you  our  concern  that  the 
President’s  request  for  effective  trade  legis¬ 
lation  be  met.  To  some,  the  urgency  of 
military  power  and  space  conquest  over¬ 
shadow  a  sound  trade  policy.  The  challenge, 
however,  is  equally  great  in  the  economic 
sphere  if  we  are  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  independent  and  friendly  countries.  Even 
more  so,  the  necessary  expansion  of  our 
economy  will  depend  on  such  legislation. 

May  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  statement 
expressing  your  support  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  expires  on 
June  30,  1958?  We  also  are  concerned  that 
the  United  States  be  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  Join  the  organization  for  trade  co¬ 
operation. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  engaged  in  soliciting  such 
statements  from  enlightened  community 
leaders  as  part  of  our  compaign. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Charlotte  Levy 
Mrs.  Alexander  Levy, 

State  Chairman,  International  Re¬ 
lations. 


Congregational  Conference 

of  Oregon, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  7,  1958. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Let  me  write  you  re¬ 
garding  several  matters  in  which  I  have 
particular  interest: 

1.  Reciprocal  trade:  I  hope  very  much  you 
will  support  the  President  in  voting  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
It  is  essential  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  the  trade  channels  remain  open,  i  can 
think  of  no  quicker  way,  for  instance,  to 
drive  Japan  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  than  to  cut  down  on  our  trade  with 
that  country.  The  same  applies  to  tariffs. 
It  is  true  that  some  groups  in  our  coun¬ 
try  may  be  hurt  by  the  absence  of  tariffs 
but  all  of  our  country  will  be  more  greatly 
injured  if  Japan  moves  into  the  Communist 
camp. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Davies. 


Collins  Pine  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  16,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  writing  you  with 
respect  to  the  national  trade  policy  and  the 
current  controversy  in  Congress  over  liberal¬ 
izing  of  trade  barriers. 

I  think  that  our  country  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  point  where  we  can  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  resources  and  products  that 
other  nations  have  to  offer,  at  a  general  over¬ 
all  benefit  to  our  population  as  a  whole.  It 
undoubtedly  will  make  it  difficult,  for  this 
industry,  or  that,  but  our  American  economy 
has  certainly  demonstrated  in  the  past  that 
it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  adjust  rather 
rapidly  to  situations  of  this  kind  that  may 
arise. 

I  am  sorry  to  note  from  time  to  time  that 
many  businessmen  are  wholeheartedly  in 
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favor  of  lowering  tariff  barriers  as  long  as 
they  are  not  lowered  in  their  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  As  a  lumberman.  X  think  I  am 
honest  in  saying  that  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  see  what  limited  barriers  there 
are,  in  our  industry,  entirely  eliminated.  It 
would  make  us  scratch  a  little  harder,  but 
it  would  also  make  available  important  re¬ 
sources  from  other  countries  to  our  people 
at  slightly  lower  prices — to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  friendly  relations  it  would  create 
with  other  nations. 

Any  lessening  of  trade  barriers  can  do 
nothing  but  strengthen  the  West  in  its  in¬ 
tense  competition  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
I  fervently  hope  that  you  will  favor  easing 
of  trade  barriers. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Truman  W.  Collins, 

President. 

Tile  League  of  Women  Voters 

of  Corvallis, 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  April  1, 1958. 
Tile  Honorable  Edith  Green. 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Members  of  the  Corval¬ 
lis  Lieague  of  Women  Voters  are  anxious  fbr 
your  support  on  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  expires  in  June. 

League  members  have  conducted  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  program  on  this  issue  through  re¬ 
search  sessions,  unit  meetings,  a  public 
forum,  and  items  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Members  urge  support  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  renewal  with  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  : 

1.  Extension  of  the  act  for  5  or  more  years. 

2.  Retention  in  the  executive  branch  of 
final  decisions  on  escape-clause  findings. 

3.  A  narrowing  rather  than  a  broadening 
of  the  escape  clause. 

4.  Support  of  GATT  and  the  OTC. 

The  United  States  exported  $20  billion  in 
1957 j  while  imports  were  approximately  $12 
billion.  We  must  import  goods  for  some  of 
our  major  food  products,  and  many  indus¬ 
trial  goods  require  raw  materials  from  other 
countries. 

On  the  export  side,  foreign  markets  are 
necessary  to  the  output  of  nearly  20  million 
acres  of  farmland.  Industrial  exports  run  as 
high  as  one-third  to  one-fifth  civilian  air¬ 
craft,  railroad  cars,  ilnd  construction  and 
mining  equipment  industries. 

Realizing  that  4 y2  million  workers,  or  7 
percent  of  our  labor  force,  owe  their  jobs  di¬ 
rectly  to  foreign  trade,  we  can  see  how  vital 
trading  is  to  the  United  States  economy. 

Support  for  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  vital  for  all  nations  of  the  free 
world.  The  danger  now  is  not  only  in  outer 
space  but  also  in  the  growing  and  shifting 
economies  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
must  be  ready  with  plans  of  action  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  favorable  climate  for  free 
world  trade. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martha  I.  Wolfe 
Mrs.  John  W.  Wolfe, 

President. 

Commission  of  Public  Docks, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  5, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  On  March  4  this  body 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  a  5-year  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
is  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1958.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  number  of  copies  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  have  been  forwarded  to  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  the  request  that  our  position  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  his  Committee  and  further  that  our 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  (H.  R.  10368) . 

For  your  information,  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  subject  resolution  and  sincerely 


hope  you  will  feel  justified  in  supporting  a 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  when  the  matter  comes  up  on  the 
floor  for  discussion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Watts, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Commission  of 
Public  Docks  of  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  March  4,  J958 
Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  originally  enacted  into  law  in  1934, 
will  expire  on  June  30,  1958;  and 

Whereas  the  program  initiated  by  this  law 
has  in  the  past  25  years,  through  reciprocal 
tariff  reductions,  greatly  expanded  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  on  a  worldwide  basis;  and 
Whereas  this  expansion  of  world  trade  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  by  strengthening  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  those  friendly  nations 
trading  with  the  United  States  international 
commerce  has  been  vital  to  our  national  se¬ 
curity  and  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  under  this  law  United  States  for¬ 
eign  commerce  has  grown  to  over  $30  billion 
annually  and  provided  employment  for  over 
6  million  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  volume  of  import  and  export 
cargo  through  the  port  of  Portland  has  grown 
to  approximately  4  million  tons  annually; 
and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Portland,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  foreign  commerce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  have  invested  over 
$30  million  in  marine  terminal  facilities  to 
efficiently  handle  waterborne  commerce;  and 
Whereas  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  a  municipal 
corporation  charged,  among  other  things, 
with  the  development  of  trade  through  the 
port  of  Portland :  be  it,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Commission  of  Public 
Docks  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  hereby 
requests  Congress  to  authorize  a  5-year  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  beyond  June  30,  1958,  as  proposed 
in  H.  R.  10368,  thus  continuing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  to  make  suitable  adjust¬ 
ments  in  rates  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  further  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Medford,  Oreg.,  May  26,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Old  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  urge  you  to  put  your 
heart  and  mind  behind  passing  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade-agreement  legislation.  Freer-trade 
benefits  consumers  at  home,  and  consumers 
abroad;  the  competition  makes  businesses 
more  efficient  by  weeding  out  the  starkly 
selfish  and  rigid-minded  businessman  and 
producer. 

I  agree  with  Acheson  that  in  order  to  buy 
from  us  foreign  countries  must  first  sell  us 
something  in  order  to  earn  dollars.  Those 
dollars  then  purchase  our  superior  products. 
In  fact,  if  we  buy  more,  they  buy  more,  and 
their  needs  are  almost  endless  when  first 
becoming  industrialized  and  when  their  as¬ 
pirations  for  a  full  life  have  been  aroused. 
Their  aspirations  will  not  be  denied;  they 
will  turn  to  the  Sterling  bloc  or  Russia. 
Then  we  will  be  left  holding  our  great  bag 
of  dollars,  our  reserves,  having  forgotten  how 
a  creditor  nation  acts.  Reciprocal  trade  and 
a  great  switch  from  military  aid  to  develop¬ 
ment  loans  through  U.  N.  agencies  to  all  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  in  the  long  run  must 
help  peace  and  prosperity  for  all.  We  can't 
go  back  to  protectionism.  It  is  rumored  here 
that  Democrats  are  turning  to  protection¬ 
ism.  How  can.  the  fearful  of  heart  be  helped 
to  see  the  social  needs  and  challenges  of  this 
period? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marie  M.  Bos  worth. 


NEED  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION 
NOW  TO  PREVENT  AIR  COLLI¬ 
SIONS  / 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.)  f 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is -alarmed  and  angered^ibout  the 
frequent  and  needless  loss  el  life  and 
property  occasioned  by  air  collisions. 
Everyone  who  has  even  ifee n  remotely 
interested  in  this  matter  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  Jtwave  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  approaching  the  dis¬ 
aster  state  at  an  alarrming  speed. 

Study  after  study  has  been  made  and 
layers  of  coordinating  devices  have  been 
set  up  in  an  eflrort  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion.  ~  However;  efforts  to  date  haye  been 
ineffective  recent  events  show.  It  is 
another  ca«e  of  too  little,  too  late. 

On  January  24,  1956,  almost  2%  years 
ago — Congressional  Record,  page  1035 — 
I  adduPssed  the  House  after  a  near  colli- 
sioiyuf  two  giant  airplanes  over  the  city 
of /Cleveland  airport.  I  stated  in  part: 

Alt  is  becoming  well  known  that  our  con¬ 
trol  and  protective  system  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  accelerated  development  of  the  air 
industry  which  has  become  enormous  and 
will  become  increasingly  dangerous  with  the 
full  advent  of  jet  machines.  Split  seconds 
■may  mean  the  saving  or  snuffing  out  of 
hundreds  of  lives.  It  is  said  that  several 
collisions  per  day  are  narrowly  averted  at 
our  busy  and  overcrowded  airports. 

I  also  mentioned  that  experts  in  the 
field  had  indicated  that  the  giant  and 
multi-bil].ion-dollar  SAGE  detection  sys¬ 
tem  had  the  capacity  to  serve  both  the 
military  and  civilian  air  traffic. 

One  year  later,  on  February  14,  1957 — 
Congressional  Record,  page  A-1013 — I 
again  addressed  the  House  and  referred 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  prevent¬ 
able  air  tragedies  had  occurred  during 
the  past  year  despite  the  fact  that  nu¬ 
merous  study  groups  and  individuals  had 
forecast  them. 

I  understand  from  the  recent  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  a  civilian  air  traffic  setup  may  be 
'installed  during  the  next  few  years  also 
at  a  multi-billion  dollar  cost.  Are  both 
needed  or  are  we  ducking  a  tough  prob- 
lem\ 

Obviously  there  must  be  unified  con¬ 
trol  if  both  civilian  and  military  planes 
are  flyinNin  the  same  areas  at  the  same 
time.  A  knotty  problem  involved  is — 
should  all  art  traffic  be  under  civilian  or 
military  control?  While  that  question  is 
being  settled  ov  the  Congress  through 
appropriate  legislation  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  PresidenDniust  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  ptotect  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  He  is  the  ChiefNExecutive  and  has 
authority  over  all  military  and  civilian 
aviation  agencies.  \ 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  actions  'token  since 
the  latest  air  strategy  at  Brunswick, 
Md.,  are  adequate  to  prevent,  future 
disasters.  \ 

I  urge  that  the  President  not  beyhes- 
itant  in  exerting  his  authority  over 
military  aviation  particularly  until  the 
most  modern  safety  devices  can  be  de\ 
veloped  and  installed  for  the  protection 
of  all  who  use  our  airways.  ' 


HOUSE 


1*  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R. 12591,  to  extend  the  authority  o£  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  (pp.  9588-9677)  Rep.  Simpson,  Pa., 
discussed  agricultural  export  policies  and  inserted  statements  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  Department,  "Competitive  Position  of  United  States  Farm  Products 
Abroad  -  1958,"  which  he  contended  "clearly  shows  that  other  counties  have 
protected  their  domestic  agricultural  producers  through  quantitive  controls  and 
other  restrictions."  (pp.  9611-15) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Received  from  the  Commerce  Department  a  propose cI  &HTT|T to  ame ricKrtf t Ie  13b f 

the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication^ of  foreign 
comarerce  and  trade  statistics";  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 

^9689 


RECLAMATION,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee"1 
ordered  reported  H.  R.  6035,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Calif.  An  amended  and  clean  bill  is  to 
introduced,  p.  D522 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  Commerc/" appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Jackson  criticized 
forest  resource  development  policies.  House  debated  trade  agreements  bill. 


2 


v3.  BUILDINGS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported  S,  21C8,  to  authorize^ 
GSA  to  name,  rename,  or  otherwise  designate  any  building  under  its  custody.^  1 
p.  D522 


4.  NEWSPRINT.  Received  from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  A  report 


/ 


/ 


pertain^pg  to  the  newsprint  outlook  (H,  Rept.  1868).  p.  9689 


5.  L0BBYI1JQ.  Rep.  Patman  discussed  lobbying  activities  in  Washingtonyand  urged 
additional  assistants  for  Congressmen  "to  help  watch  out  for  the ^public  in¬ 


terest. r,\p.  9688 


SENATE 


icilitate  and  simplif> 
it  to  the  President. 


6.  FOREST  SERVICE.  .Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  7953,  to 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service.  This  bill  will  new  be  s 
pp.  9567-8 

The  bill  provides^  An  increased  limitation  ($2,5pU  instead  of  $50)  to  pay 
for  damages  to  equipment  rented  by  verbal  agreement/;  authority  for  contracts 
with  private  parties  tovcare  for  fire- emergency  nrick  stock;  reimbursement  to 
employees  for  casualty  damages  to  personal  effects  stored  while  employees  werv  J 
on  FS  work;  authority  for  payments  to  transfer/employee  automobiles  in  Alaska; 
authority  to  pay  for  notification  of  family  i/xlness  and  transportation  to 
public  transportation  facili^es  for  employees  in  isolated  locations;  permis¬ 
sion  to  transfer  fire  lookout  towers  and  Sire  control  improvements  to  the 
States;  broadened  authority  to  p^y  for  acficial-use  telephones  in  private 
residences;  authority  to  use  moneys  received  from  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
judgments  to  carry  out  work  made  necessary  by  actions  leading  to  the  fines, 
etc.;  permission  for  payment  of  costravof  publishing  technical  articles  in 
scientific  publications;  and  an  in^rea^e  (from  $25,000  to  $50,000)  in  the 
amount  available  for  the  purchas^  of  administrative  sites  each  year. 

Sen.  Jackson  criticized  certain  f or est^e source  policies  which  he  stated 
the  Administration  was  follow^uig,  includingvan  inadequate  program  for  timber 
access  roads  and  Operation  Outdoors  and  a  reduced  tree  planting  program.  He 
inserted  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Peterson  on  the  forestry  program 
and  a  reply  from  himself /and  Sen.  Magnuson  urging  increased  timber  access  road, 
funds  for  the  Pacific  l^rthxjest.  pp.  9569-71 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R,  12540,  the  Commerce  Department 
appropriation  bill /tor  1959.  (pp.  9550,  9579-84)  Sene.  Carlson  and  Neuberger 
criticized  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  including  an  additional  10  super- 
grade  positions/ror  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration\and  stated  that  they 
would  oppose  any  use  of  this  as  a  precedent  for  other  agenhi.es  to  bypass  the 
Post  Office  jmd  Civil  Service  Committee  (pp.  9583-4) .  Conferees  were  appointed. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.J.NRes,  624,  making 
appropriations  for  civil  works  administered  by  the  Army,  Interior,  and  TVA  for 
1959  (SVRept.  1685).  pp.  9529,  9569 

The/Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  the  Appropriations  Committ^W  with  amend¬ 
ment  sfR.  R.  11645,  the  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Departments 
apijropriation  bill  for  1959.  p.  D520 


-INE  WATER.  Passed  as  reported  S.  J.  Res.  135,  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  operation  by  the  Interior  Department  of  a  demonstration  plant  for  the\on- 
version  of  sea  or  other  saline  waters  into  water  fit  for  consumptive  uses, 
pp.  9573-9 


House  of  Representatives 


The  Houte  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered \he  following  prayer: 

Galatians  As  we  have  therefore 

opportunity,  let\us  do  good  unto  all 
men.  '  \ 

Almighty  God,  wh  are  coming  unto 
Thee  in  this  moment  of  sacred  com¬ 
munication,  recognizin\  our  divine  and 
human  relationships  anti  our  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Thee  and  upoi^me  another. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  Thou  art  daily  giving 
unto  us  to  be  coworkers  witnVThee  in 
building  a  better  world.  \ 

Help  us  to  be  faithful  partners  in 
this  divine  ministry  and  may  we  have  a 
deeper  understanding  of  human  broth¬ 
erhood.  \ 

Grant  that  in  the  hours  of  each  new' 
day  we  may  resolve  and  seek  to  do 
something  that  will  make  life  less  diffi¬ 
cult  for  suffering  and  struggling  hu¬ 
manity. 

Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  our  beloved 
Lord,  who  went  about  doing  good. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  11451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  steamship  United  States,  and  eu 
superliner  passenger  vessel  for  operation  j/i 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendmpits  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  vfouse  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  af  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title:  / 

H.  R.  10589.  An  act  making ^appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Junc/io,  1959,  and  for 
other  purposes.  / 

The  message  alsVannounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  ubwi  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  btff,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Hous f  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnu^6n,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTAyjlf  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the  con- 
ferees yen  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
Vj/fich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


Tuesday,  June  10, 1958 

requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title : 

H.R.  11574.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Young 
to  be  the  cdnferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  tirfe 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
'titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  or  the 
House  is  requested :  / 

sti^419.  An  act  to  arqend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  / 

S.  26  ft,  An  act  to  amend  Jme  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  iuarch  16,  1934, 
as  amended;  / 

S.  3058.  Aftiact  to  amenfl  the  act  regulat¬ 
ing  the  bringing  of  actions  for  damages 
against  the  District  ojr  Columbia,  approved 
February  28,  1933\andT 

S.  3651.  An  act  ba^rake  equity  capital  and 
long-term  credit  tiftne  readily  available  for 
small-business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  /  \ 


MENOMINEE  TRIBE>OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  HALEY  submitted  \he  following 
confepence  report  and  statenaent  on  the 
bill  AYt.  R.  6322)  to  providcvthat  the 
dajes  for  submission  of  plan  future 
control  of  property  and  transferSpf  the 
property  of  the  Menominee  TribeSshall 
be  delayed:  \ 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  1866)  \ 

.  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-' 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6322)  to  provide  that  the  dates  for  submis¬ 
sion  of  plan  for  future  control  of  property 
and  transfer  of  the  trust  property  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  shall  be  delayed,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  a  further  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  “December  31, 

1958, ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “February  1, 

1959. ” 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  “there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  such  expenditures  from  tribal  funds,  or 
the  sum  of  $275,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
amount.”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 


/ 

/ 

appropriated,  an  amount  eqflal  to  all  of  such 
expenditures  incurred  prh#r  to  the  date  this 
sentence  becomes  effective,  plus  one-half  of 
such  expenditures  incurred  thereafter,  or  the 
sum  of  $275,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
amount.”  f 

On  page  2,  line^n.7,  strike  out  “December 
31,  1958,”  and  iJKert  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1959.'’/ 

On  page  3,>fnes  10  and  11,  strike  out  “De¬ 
cember  31,  3©58,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“FebruarWl,  1959.” 

And  th/r  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

/  James  A.  Haley, 

A  Clair  Engle, 

/  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

/  A.  L.  Miller, 

/  E.  Y.  Berry, 

f  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Frank  Church, 

Arthur  V.  Watkins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6322)  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  dates  for  submission  of  a  plan 
for  future  control  of  property  of  the  Menom¬ 
inee  Tribe  shall  be  delayed,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  and  recommended  for  fa¬ 
vorable  action  by  the  House  is  identical  to 
that  contained  in'  H.  R.  6322,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate,  with  three  exceptions. 

H.  R.  6322,  as  reported  by  the  Senate, 
provided  that  the  tribe,  with  assistance 
from  management  specialists,  tax  consult¬ 
ants  and  others,  would  prepare  and  com¬ 
plete  reports  on  the  Menominee  resources 
and  industrial  programs  to  be  pursued  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of  Federal  super¬ 
vision  not  later  than  December  31,  1958, 
The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  this  submis¬ 
sion  date  to  February  1,  1959.  H.  R.  6322, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate,  also  provided  that 
said  reports  would  be  submitted  to  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  soon  as  possible 
suid  in  no  event  later  than  December  31, 
1968.  The  conferees  extended  the  submis¬ 
sion  date  of  this  report  to  February  1,  1959. 

H.'R.  6322,  as  reported  by  the  House,  pro¬ 
vided  \hat  on  June  30,  1961,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  oVthe  United  States  to  furnish  super¬ 
vision  anti  services  to  the  tribe  would  cease. 
In  this  respect  the  House  conferees  con¬ 
ceded  to  Senate  conferees  and  ac¬ 

cepted  December  31,  i960,  as  the  date  for 
final  termination  of  Federal  services. 

Finally  the  cmtferees  arrived  at  a  com¬ 
promise  in  respec^o  the  reimbursement  to 
the  tribe  for  expends  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  Rhe  Menominee  Termi¬ 
nation  Act  of  June  JS,  1954.  Under  the 
language  recommended^)  y  the  conferees 
appropriation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenditures  for  the  termination  program 
from  1954  until  the  act  becon?^  effective  will 
be  authorized.  An  appropriation  will  also 
be  authorized  to  reimburse  the  itfenominees 
in  the  amount  of  $275,000  or  one-^alf  of  any 
expenditures  made  after  the  date  oti  the  aot 
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jind  before  December  31,  1960,  whichever  Is 

ae  conferees  strongly  urge  that  all  agen- 
cies\and  Individuals  concerned  with  the 
Menominee  termination  program  recognize 
the  importance  of  fulfilling  their  obligations 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  They  would 
look  witlKdisfavor  on  further  requests  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  the  Menominee 
Termination  )$ct  of  June  17,  1954. 

\  James  A.  Haley, 

'  Clair  Engle, 
t^AYNE  N.  Aspinall, 

A.!,-L.  Miller, 

E.  ■?,  Berry, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

v- 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLC  ALL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloradk  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  rollcall  No.  90  I  am^ecorded  as 
being  absent.  I  was  present  and  an¬ 
swered  to  my  name.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  permanent  Re  cep  d  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly.'’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fra 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12591, 
with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HerlongL 

(Mr.  HERLONG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-eight 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Ashmore 

[Roll  No.  91] 
Dorn,  N.  Y. 

McMillan 

Auchincloss 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Marshall 

Avery 

Durham 

Metcalf 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Morris 

Berry 

Granahan 

Powell 

Blitch 

Gregory 

Preston 

Breeding 

Griffiths 

Radwan  J 

Brownson 

Gwinn 

Riley 

Buckley 

Hale 

Rivers 

Cannon 

Hays,  Ohio 

Robeson,  Va. 

Chiperfield 

Healey 

Sadlak 

Christopher 

Hemphill 

Shelley 

Clark 

Holifield 

Shuford 

Coffin 

Jenkins 

Sieminski 

Coudert 

Kearney 

Taylor 

Dawson,  III. 

Lafore 

Vursell 

Dies 

Landrum 

Wharton 

Diggs 

Loser 

Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 


Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12951,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  370  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill — and  I 
do  so  firm  in  the  belief  that  not  one  single 
legitimate  American  industry  is  expenda¬ 
ble.  I  can  do  this  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  ample  safeguards  in  the 
committee  bill  to  protect  our  industries 
againse  serious  danger  from  imports. 
Certainly  there  is  more  protection  in  it 
than  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  3 
years  ago.  The  trouble  is  that  while 
competition  is  what  has  made  American 
business  and  industry  great,  there  are 
always  certain  segments  who  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  operate  without  any  competition — 
and  the  moment  they  see  the  possibility 
of  some  on  the  horizon  they  start  crying 
“wolf.”  They  want  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  help  them  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  challenge  head  on. 
The  best  proof  that  there  is  no  wolf  is 
that  some  of  those  who  are  crying  loudest 
for  relief  and  want  to  change  the  present 
law  have  never  even  been  able  to  make  a 
case  before  the  Tariff  Commission.  What 
good  would  it  do  those  people  if  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  in  effect  final? 

I  would  not  for  one  instant  contend 
that  no  segment  of  any  American  indus¬ 
try  had  ever  been  hurt  by  imports.  Some 
have  and  some  relief  has  been  granted 
but  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  does  not  have  to  act  every  time 
some  American  business  wants  a  cushion 
put  around  it.  Sometimes  there  are 
overriding  considerations  and  we  have 
to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

If  the  cry  of  wolf  comes  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  an  American  industry  and 
there  is  a  wolf,  I  submit  there  is  enough 
protection  in  the  committee  bill  to  drive 
him  away.  There  is  not  enough  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  committee  bill,  however,  to 
build  a  wall  around  the  United  States — 

,  be  it  a  tariff  wall  or  otherwise.  If  isuch  a 
wall  were  built  it  is  true  that  no  one 
could  get  in — but  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  could  not  get  out.  And  we  have  to 
get  out  or  we  die.  It  is  just  that  import¬ 
ant.  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  as  one 
who  has  a  record  of  being  conservative 
in  legislative  matters — and  believe  me  I 
know  of  no  greater  opportunity  we  have 
had  in  the  time  I  have  been  here  for  us 
to  conserve  the  free  enterprise  system 
than  by  continuing  with  the  principles  of 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  have  heard  the  constitutional  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made — that  only 
Congress  can  lay  and  collect  taxes — and 
that  therefore  we  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  delegate  this  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  President. 
But  does  the  substitute  bill  correct  that 
when  it  delegates  final  authority  in  such 


matters  to  an  appointive  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion?  I  do  not  presume  to  advise  the  op¬ 
position.  I  do  wonder  if  they  have  given 
thought  to  the  fact  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  guaranty  that  the  future  per¬ 
sonnel  makeup  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  remain  as  it  is  now.  Where  would 
they  be  if  the  substitute  were  adopted 
giving  the  Tariff  Commission  final  au¬ 
thority,  if  when  changes  were  made  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission,  it  sud¬ 
denly  found  itself  made  up  of  extremely 
liberal  free  traders? 

Another  word  on  the  constitutional 
angle — believe  me  there  is-more  to  this 
business  of  reciprocal  trade  than  levying 
and  collecting  of  taxes,  customs,  duties, 
etc.  When  the  Congress  acts  in  the  field 
of, tariffs  and,  more  important,  when  the 
Tariff  Commission,  a  non-elected  admin¬ 
istrative  body,  acts  in  the  field  of  tariffs 
there  are  inevitable  and  direct  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  such  action  for  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
those  same  people  who  protest  on  con¬ 
stitutional  ^grounds,  our  delegating  the 
authority  to'fay  and  collect  duties  would, 
by  the  substitute  bill,  completely  bypass 
the  President  in  the  foreign  relations 
field — and  my  friends,  if  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  constitutionality,  and  we 
are,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  to  the  President  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  therefore  to  my  mind 
that  the  President  continue  to  have  the 
responsibility  and  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  Tariff  Copimission  recom¬ 
mendations  if  we  are  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution.  The  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  put  on  the  Congress  to 
override  the  President  in  such  instances, 
after  having  been  made  aware  of  all 
the  implications  of  such  an  act.  The 
provision  of  the  committee  bill  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  constitutional  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  we  shall 
make  on  this  bill  is  one  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance.  We  hear  a  lot  of  complaint 
about  money  spent  on  foreign  aid.  If 
you  fail  to  pass  the  committee  bill  after 
having  already  passed  the  foreign-aid 
bill  you  are  saying  in  effect  to  your  con¬ 
stituents  that  you  would  rather  give 
money  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
than  you  would  trade  with  them.  It  is 
just  that  simple — because  brother,  you 
have  not  seen  nothing  in  requests  for 
foreign  aid  to  what  you  will  see  if  we 
do  not  continue  our  trade  program.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  substitute  bill  con¬ 
tinues  the  trade  program — but  that  is 
not  the  way  I  read  it.  Under  the  guise  of 
extending  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
the  substitute  bill  provides  for  a  gradual 
destruction  of  that  program  and  a  return 
to  restrictions  on  trade  that  would  be 
more  burdensome  than  those  enacted  in 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  committee  bill  on  the  other  hand 
would  continue  the  program  in  an  honest 
way  and  in  an  effective  manner.  It 
would  at  one  and  the  same  time  provide 
for  expansion  of  foreign  trade  while  pro¬ 
viding  effective  remedies  for  domestic 
industries  against  serious  injuries  from 
import  competition — when  such  serious 
injury  has  been  definitely  established  to 
exist. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  give  serious 
thought  to  everything  that  is  involved  in 
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this  issue,  you  will  support  the  committee 
bill  and  reject  the  substitute. 

(Mi\  FORAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us,  H.  R.  12591,  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  world  peace  as  it  is  controversial. 

This  was  made  very  clear  during  the 
public  hearings  on  the  bilk  and  during 
its  consideration  in  the  executive  ses¬ 
sions  of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  pause  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills!  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  directed  the  very  careful  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  existing  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
this  bill  will  extend,  as  well  as  the 
changes  in  the  law  that  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  H.  R.  12591. 

He  was  at  all  times  very  patient  with, 
and  courteous  to,  every  member  of  the 
committee,  the  witnesses  and  members  of 
the  staff.  He  insisted  on  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  amendment  proposed 
and  encouraged  every  effort  made  to  per¬ 
fect  a  bill  that  had  a  chance  of  being 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  H.  R.  12591  but  I  am  supporting 
it  because  I  feel  that  with  world  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  they  are  today  we  cannot 
afford  to  permit  this  law  to  expire. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
would  be  tantamount  to  telling  our 
friends  in  the!  free  world  that  we  no 
longer  care  what  happens  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  we  have  decided  to  go  it  alone. 

Such  a  move  would  not  only  result  in 
the  severe  crippling  of  our  great  export 
trade,  which  would  affect  the  jobs  of 
some  3  or  4  million  American  workers, 
but  it  might  well  result  in  other  countries 
raising  barriers  that  would  prevent  us 
from  securing  the  many  strategic  items 
which  we  must  import  to  assure  our 
National  security. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

This  program  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  conducted  by  free  private  enter¬ 
prises,  but  it  did  not  contemplate  that 
domestic  industries,  important  to  the 
economies  of  particular  sectors  of  the 
country,  should  be  subjected  to  severe 
distress  and  sharp  curtailment  from  un¬ 
restricted  import  competition.  My  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  country  whose  industries  are  par¬ 
ticularly  vulnerable  to  import  competi¬ 
tion,  such  as  lace,  textiles,  jewelry,  rub¬ 
ber  footwear,  and  so  forth. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whose  livelihood  depends  on  these 
industries  of  my  State,  where  51,000 
workers  today  are  out  of  jobs,  and  for  the 
people  of  other  areas  that  are  in  similar 
situation. 

I  have  been  critical  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  way  the  program  has  been 
administered.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tives  who  have  to  do  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  have,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  disregarded  the  intent  of  the 


Congress  or  have  shown  utter  ignorance 
of  it. 

To  me,  the  word  “reciprocal”  in  the 
title  of  the  act  means  reciprocity  and  not 
diplomatic  giveaways. 

From  the  time  this  law  was  enacted, 
escape  clause  and  quota  provisions  were 
implicit  in  the  trade-agreements  legis¬ 
lation,  and  since  1951,  these  provisions 
are  explicitly  stated  in  the  law. 

Yet,  while  the  administration  has  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  its  fidelity  to  the  policy 
represented  by  the  peril  point  and  es¬ 
cape  clause  provisions,  it  has  avoided  its 
implementation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  escape 
clause  provision.  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  if,  aften  an  investigation,  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  an  industry 
is  threatened  or  has  been  injured  by  im¬ 
ports  and  recommends  that  escape- 
clause  action  should  be  taken,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  fails  to  act  favorably  on  the 
recommendation,  he  would  have  to  ad¬ 
vise  Congress  as  to  why  he  did  not  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  would  then 
be  free  to  introduce  a  resolution  putting' 
the  recommendations  into  effect  and  if 
within  60  days  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  report  the  resolution 
the  Member  could,  under  the  privilege 
status  of  the  resolution,  call  it  up  for  a 
vote. 

With  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members 
present  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  put  into  effect. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  a  majority  vote 
should  be  sufficient  but  the  Department 
of  Justice  questioned  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  such  a  vote  and  for  that  reason 
we  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule. 

The  record  shows  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has,  in  many  instances,  disre¬ 
garded  the  hardships  of  many  groups 
of  workers  resulting  from  increased  im¬ 
port  competition. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Report,  dated 
May  1958,  shows  that  of  30  escape  clause 
actions  it  recommended  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  President  declined  to  follow 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  in  17 
cases,  deferred  action  on  2  cases  and  had 
not  yet  acted  on  1  case.  That  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  record,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
groups  of  workers  and  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  are  dependent  upon  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  which  do  not  have 
the  advantages  of  the  mass  production 
techniques  that  make  some  American  in¬ 
dustries  largely  immune  from  foreign 
competition. 

In  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  toward  the  industries  above 
referred  to  I  note  with  tome  bewilder¬ 
ment  the  development  of  its  programs 
for  oil  and  certain  other  minerals. 
Here  the  administration  seems  to  be 
leaning  toward  programs  of  price  sup¬ 
port,  either  by  flexible  tariffs  or  other 
import  controls  or  subsidies. 

And,  in  connection  with  the  oil  pro¬ 
gram,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  excutive  sessions  of 
our  committee  officials  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  so-called  vol¬ 
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untary  oil  import  program  said  that  that 
program  was  not  one  of  price  control. 
I  believe  this  is  the  case,  but  nevertheless, 
the  import  controls  seem  to  me  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  price-controlling 
measures  which  the  big  oil  companies 
and  the  controls  of  production  of  some 
of  the  States  also  tie  into.  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  explanation  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  import  control  program  to  indi¬ 
cate  why  the  maintenance  of  these  prices 
is  essential  to  the  national  security.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
amendment  of  the  national  security  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  bill.  Particu¬ 
larly  do  I  welcome  the  requirement  of  an 
accounting  by  the  administration  which 
would  explain  the  relation  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  national  security  considera¬ 
tions. 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  this  bill, 
although  far  from  what  I  should  like  it 
to  be,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  De¬ 
spite  its  shortcomings  I  shall  support  it 
because  of  the  present  world  situation 
and  I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  issue 
now  being  debated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  any  fairminded  person  who 
wants  to  see  the  Creator’s  children  liv¬ 
ing  at  peace  with  one  another  recognizes 
the  importance  of  trade  among  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.  It  is  the  No.  1  way 
by  which  individuals  of  different  customs 
and  mores  learn  to  understand  each 
other,  acquire  mutual  interests  and  in¬ 
terdependence  that  leads  to  peace. 

Surely,  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the 
day,  albeit  scores  or  a  century  distant, 
when  businessmen,  workmen,  and  farm¬ 
ers  around  the  world  will  attain  a  parity 
in  standards  of  living  that  will  enable 
goods  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  another  in  free,  unbridled  competition. 
Certainly,  it  is  everybody’s  dream  that 
someday  we  can  worry  no  more  with  tar¬ 
iffs,  quotas,  and  manmade  barriers  that 
complicate  or  obstruct  the  flow  of  trade. 

The  road  to  realization  of  that  dream 
is  a  slow  evolutionary  process  that  can¬ 
not  be  forced  or  rushed.  We  can  only 
proceed  toward  the  goal  methodically 
and  wisely. 

The  best  mechanism  yet  devised,  in 
my  opinion,  to  proceed  methodically  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  toward  freer  trade 
is  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  It  is 
the  means  by  which  we  can,  a  step  at  a 
time,  make  improvements  here  and  there 
in  the  trade  obstructions  that,  by  force 
of  necessity,  have  been  built  by  peoples 
through  the  centuries  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not 
intended  as  a  trade  revolution.  It  is 
evolutionary  in  every  respect. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not 
intended  as  an  excuse  or  a  device  for 
harming  American  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  intended  as  a  means  of 
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helping  American  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture. 

But  in  a  government  of  laws  and  men, 
the  best  of  programs  are  occasionally 
abused  by  men — mortals  subject  to  mor¬ 
tal  error.  And,  in  my  opinion,  some  of 
the  men  who  have  advised  Government 
officials  and  some  of  the  officials  them¬ 
selves  have  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  in  recent 
years  and  have  dealt  it  almost  irreparable 
damage. 

Some  policymakers,  utterly  sincere, 
have  compromised  with  expediency  on 
occasions  and  have  used  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  as  a  quick  means  of  pla¬ 
cating  a  complaint  or  of  demonstrating 
concern  for  a  certain  international  situ¬ 
ation.  In  plain  terms,  it  appears  that 
some  of  our  foreign  policymakers  some¬ 
times  substitute  a  temporary  trade  deal 
for  hard  bargaining  and  diplomacy. 

A  case  in  point  has  been  the  excessive 
importation  of  pork  and  beef  when  Amer¬ 
ican  livestock  prices  were  at  bankrupting 
levels.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now, 
that  somebody  sold  out  the  American 
farmer  for  expediency.  Excessive  im¬ 
ports  of  pork  from  Communist  Poland 
are  not  a  sound  application  of  reciprocal 
trade  that  can  last  or  grow.  Somebody 
made  a  mistake;  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
corrected.  This  sort  of  thing  can  only 
hurt,  not,  help,  the  cause  of  freer  trade 
among  nations.  Administrative  officials 
should — and  must — be  more  sensible  and 
weigh  all  effects  of  decisions  of  this  kind 
and  not  too  eager  to  placate  tempo¬ 
rarily  a  discontented  nation  or  to  curry 
favor  with  a  foe  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  our  own  people. 

And  Government  officials  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  stretched  and 
strained  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
to  the  point  of  abuse. 

In  the  postwar  era,  many  of  our 
American  business  leaders  have  expand¬ 
ed  foreign  operations  to  a  point  where 
they  are  constantly  beseeching  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  let  them  sell  more  and  more 
of  their  foreign  production  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  to  “help  the  poor 
people  of  such-and-such  a  country  who 
are  leaning  toward  communism.” 

When  these  companies  built  these 
plants  in  foreign  lands,  most  of  them 
did  so  with  the  intent  of  selling  their 
output  in  that  foreign  area  or  some  other 
foreign  area. 

But,  being  human,  when  they  see  how 
profitable  it  is  to  produce  commodities 
with  7-cent-an-hour  labor,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  executives  living  in  accommodations 
built  with  American  foreign-aid  money, 
they  quite  naturally  lick  their  chops  at 
the  thought  of  selling  just  a  little  bit 
of  their  foreign  output  in  the  fabulous 
American  market. 

The  little  bit  becomes  more  and  more, 
and  first  thing  you  know — thousands  of 
Americans  are  out  of  work  because 
American  producers  got  too  greedy  and 
sold  too  much  of  their  foreign  production 
on  the  domestic  market  at  the  expense 
of  their  American  operations. 

Excesive  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  are 
currently  ruining  the  American  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  Domestic  oil  producers 
have  been  hurt  by  excessive  imports. 
Ameiican  cotton  mills  have  been  hurt  by 


excessive  imports.  The  glass  industry 
has  been  hurt,  too. 

All  this  started  innocuously  enough — 
just  a  little  change  in  policy  here  and 
another  one  there,  supported  by  loud 
clamors  and  plausible  reasons. 

But  a  temporary  expedient  can  often 
become  a  permanent  headache. 

We  have  had  too  many  trade  troubles 
in  recent  years,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most 
of  them  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  lead  and  zinc  problem  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  has  been  taken  over 
by  imports.  That  is  too  much.  The 
officials  who  let  these  imports  get  so  far 
out  of  hand  now  are  confronted  with  a 
man-sized  problem:  If  they  let  imports 
continue  at  this  excessive  rate,  we  have 
unemployed  American  miners  by  the 
thousands.  If  imports  are  placed  under 
quota  and  rolled  back  to  more  sensible 
levels,  Mexico  and  Peru  and  Canada 
raise  a  howl  about  American  protec¬ 
tionism. 

It  is  a  box  we  should  never  have  been 
in — a  result,  not  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
law,  but  of  administrative  decisions. 

Adequate  relief  is  available  for  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  under  the  defense 
clause  (7A)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Many  of  us  have  pleaded  with 
the  President  to  grant  such  relief.  But 
it  has  not  been  granted. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  unemployed 
in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  are  weary 
and  suspicious  of  reciprocal  trade?  Can 
anyone  blame  them  for  searching  dili¬ 
gently  for  some  assurances,  safeguards, 
and  procedural  guaranties  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  correct  their  problem  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  recurrence? 

I  talked  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  about  the  Ikard 
amendment.  It  could  have  included  lead 
and  zinc.  I  thought — and  still  think — 
the  Ikard  amendment  would  improve 
this  bill,  would  give  some  safeguard 
against  some  of  these  inexplicable  ad¬ 
ministrative  decisions.  I  hope  that  the 
new  language  of  the  national  security 
section  will  make  it  imperative  that  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken. 

Our  choice  is  now  between  the  Mills 
bill  or  the  Simpson  substitute.  No  chance 
to  amend  or  perfect.  We  either  extend 
the  basic  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  with  a 
few  slight  changes,  or  turn  back  the 
clock  to  a  congressional  log-rolling  tariff 
procedure  or  turn  it  all  over  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nonelected  commission. 

Much  as  I  hate  the  abuses  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  scrap 
the  one  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
slowly  evolve  freer  trade  among  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  think  the  abuses  can 
be  corrected  within  the  framework  of 
reciprocal  trade.  _ 

In  my  opinion,  the  Simpson  substitute 
is  a  poor  substitute.  It  deals  with  every¬ 
thing,  but,  I  fear,  solves  nothing  per¬ 
manently. 

So,  with  genuine  reluctance — because 
it  is  not  the  bill  I  wanted — I  shall  cast 
my  vote  for  the  committee  bill,  hoping 
that  it  will  be  a  better  bill  when  it  has 
finished  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  H.  R. 
12591  I  have  attempted  to  keep  an  open 


mind.  I  realize  the  far-reaching  effect 
that  the  legislation  we  have  under  discus¬ 
sion  will  have  on  the  future  economic  life 
of  this  Nation.  The  living  standard  and 
security  of  all  our  people  is  bound  up  in 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  and  it  is  man¬ 
datory,  therefore,  that  we  give  it  our  best 
judgment  and  in  so  doing  fashion  a 
trade  policy  for  the  United  States  that 
will  provide  adequate  protection  for 
American  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  this  country  to  fulfill  its  mission 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  build  a  wall  around 
itself  and  yet  survive.  As  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  earth  it  is  essential  that  we 
buy  and  likewise  sell  in  world  markets. 
We  cannot  escape  our  heavy  world  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  problem  before  us 
today  is  tojfashion.a  bill  that  will  insure 
the  maximum  amount  of  protection  for 
American  industry  while  at  the  same 
time  affording,  as  far  as  possible,  mar¬ 
kets  for  an  expanding  world  trade. 

There  is  nothing  so  certain  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men  as  change.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  static  for  long.  And  thus  it  is  in 
the  affairs  of  nations. 

The  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  as  passed  in  1934,  was  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation,  designed  to 
help  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  recover  from  the  staggering 
effects  of  a  great  economic  depression. 

The  act  of  1934  was  intended  to  be 
temporary  in  time  and  truly  reciprocal 
in  nature.  It  was  to  carry  into  effect 
the  great  liberal  trade  philosophy  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  The 
United  States  was  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  other  nations  whereby 
we  could  dispose  of  articles  in  surplus 
supply  for  foreign  goods  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States.  As  such 
it  was  to  be  reciprocal  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  name. 

The  Congress,  realizing  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  problems  to  arise  through  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  delegated, 
temporarily,  its  constitutional  power  over 
foreign  commerce  to  the  President.  But 
times  change.  Since  1934  the  United 
States  has  emerged  from  the  great  de¬ 
pression;  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  have  been  fought;  the  United 
Nations  has  come  into  existence;  new 
countries  have  been  created;  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes  have  taken 
place  all  over  the  world.  The  trade  phi¬ 
losophy  adapted  to  the  emergency  of  1934 
of  necessity  has  undergone  many 
changes.  What  was  workable  and  good 
in  1934  has  not  necessarily  stood  up  to 
the  complexities  of  the  changing  times. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  find  ourselves  today 
attempting  to  extend  an  idea  conceived 
in  1934  to  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
framers  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  12591, 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  wrought  in  the  world 
since  1934.  As  such,  I  believe  the  bill 
is  rigid,  unrealistic,  and  will  be  a  grave 
threat,  if  enacted,  to  the  security  of 
American  industry  and  its  employees. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934  the  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  amended  and  extended  on 
10  separate  occasions.  Although  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  stated,  in  speaking  of  the 
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original  trade -agreements  measure, 
“the  bill  frankly  proposes  an  emergency 
remedy  for  emergency  conditions,”  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  legislation  has  come  to 
be  accepted  by  many  as  a  permanent 
‘  trade  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Through  the  years  provision  has  been 
.  made  in  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
legislation  for  safeguards  for  American 
-  industry,  the  most  notorious  of  the 
safeguards  provided  have  been  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  and  the  Antidump¬ 
ing  Act. 

I  will  not  burden  the  House  with  a 
technical  discussion  of  these  remedies 
for  American  industry  as  they  have  been 
mentioned  on  numerous  occasions  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  this  debate.  It  would 
be  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
while  the  President  has  reduced  nearly 
3,000  individual  tariff  rates  since  1934, 
often  several  times,  only  9  tariff  in¬ 
creases  had  been  granted  by  the  end  of 
1957  on  84  applications  under  the  escape 
clause  and  only  8  increases  on  198  ap¬ 
plications  under  the  Antidumping  Act. 

To  secure  adequate  protection  through 
the  remedies  provided  in  the  past  has 
been  a  hopeless  task  for  some  American 
industries.  I  regret  that  the  present  bill, 
H.  R,  12591,  does  little  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  tariff  rates  on 
manufacturing  goods  have  been  lowered 
to  the  point  that  today  the  United 
States  ranks  8th  lowest  among  the  36 
principal  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  nations  that 
have  been  granted  trade  concessions  by 
the  United  States  have  responded  by  im¬ 
posing  severe  import  restrictions  on 
American  products.  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  been  guilty 
of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unwise  extensions 
in  the  past  of  the  1934  act,  without  work¬ 
able  safeguards,  have  had  the  effect  of 
compounding  our  foreign-trade  difficul¬ 
ties.  We  are  found  today  with  many  in¬ 
dustries  in  virtual  bankruptcy  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  unemployed,  and  yet 
we  are  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

The  difficulties  prevailing  in  the  tex¬ 
tile,  plywrood,  glass,  tile,  leather,  and 
watch  industries  need  no  elaboration, 
and  unless  the  bill  before  us  is  amended 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  these 
industries,  they  and  many  more  will  be 
forced  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  placed  the  control  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress.  Likewise,  they  made  the 
President  solely  responsible  for  nego¬ 
tiating  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  was  it  ever  intended  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  exer¬ 
cise  both  the  foreign-commerce  and  for¬ 
eign-relations  functions.  Yet,  the  bill 
before  us  continues  to  delegate  to  the 
President  the  Congress’  prerogative  of 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  for  the  President  to  exercise  both 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  control  of  foreign  commerce. 


It  is  inevitable  for  the  President’s 
agent,  the  State  Department,  to  merge 
the  two  in  the  overall  political  considera¬ 
tions  of  international  politics.  And  un¬ 
der  such  a  condition  there  can  be  only 
one  result  for  American  industry — con¬ 
tinued  business  failures  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  Congress  must  reassert  its  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  over  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  country.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  agent,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  have  demonstrated  the  failure  of 
the  present  program  in  many  respects. 
The  elected  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  should  '  determine  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  of  this  Nation  as  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vital  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
State  and  district  I  am  privileged  to  rep¬ 
resent  that  H.  R.  12591  be  amended  to 
return  to  Congress  the  control  of  foreign 
trade.  * 

My  district  has  three  basic  industries 
other  than  farming — textiles,  furniture, 
and  aluminum — which  are  suffering  un¬ 
der  the  present  trade  program. 

My  State  of  North  Carolina  has  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  employed 
in  textile  plants  alone.  They  comprise 
55  percent  of  the  total  laboring  force 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  entire 
State,  and  threatening  their  existence  is 
the  continued,  importation  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  textiles,  principally  from  Japan. 

The  people  of  the  {Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina  need  protec¬ 
tion  and  for  that  reason  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  amendments  that  will  be  offered  to 
rewrite  H.  R.  12591  in  such  a  manner 
that  our  American  workmen  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  secure  adequate  relief  and 
yet  promote  adequate  trade  with  our  al¬ 
lies  and  friends. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Davis-Dorn- 
Simpson  substitute  bill  is  not  the  com¬ 
plete  answer  but  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and,  therefore,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  support  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
clear  choice.  Shall  we  reaffirm  our  lib¬ 
eral  national  trade  policy  or  shall  we 
retreat  back  down  the  road  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  isolationism? 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  protection¬ 
ist  arguments  in  recent  days  about  the 
hardships  suffered  by  some  businesses 
and  some  communities.  We  have  our 
share  of  hardships  in  Oregon  and  I  think 
I  know  and  appreciate  these  problems  as 
much  as  anyone  here.  But  I  know,  too, 
that  there  is  no  easy  way  out — that  this 
is  a  difficult  choice  either  way. 

Inevitably,  an  expanding  foreign  trade 
will  mean  that  some  Americans  will  have 
to  change  jobs,  or  adapt  their  businesses 
to  new  lines  of  opportunity.  And  this 
will  often  involve  hardship.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  number  of  workers  who  will 
have  to  change  jobs,  at  the  most,  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  number  who  change 
jobs  voluntarily  every  year.  And  the 
fact  is,  the  business  American  firms  will 
lose,  at  the  most,  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  new  growth  of  the  American  market 
every  year.  The  American  economy 
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can  provide  the  new  jobs  and  new  mar- 
-fcets  for  every  one  of  the  workers  and 
businesses  displaced  by  imports  from 
just  a  part  of  the  new  economic  growth 
of  only  1  year.  Even  so,  of  course,  there 
will  be  real  human  hardship  and  incon¬ 
venience  involved  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments.  But  these  facts  at  least  help 
put  the  problem  in  perspective. 

What  about  the  other  side  of  the  case — 
what  about  the  problems  and  the  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  American  people  if  we  re¬ 
pudiate  our  foreign  trade  policy?  I  have 
not  heard  the  protectionists  answer — or 
even  face — these  problems,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  them  do  so. 

The  Soviet  threat  today  is  even  more 
an  economic  than  a  military  problem. 
Yet  members  of  Congress  who  willingly 
vote  billions  for  bombs  and  missiles  are 
here  today  telling  us  we  cannot  afford 
even  a  limited  sacrifice  to  meet  the 
Soviet  economic  challenge. 

The  threat  is  real;  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  told  us  as  plainly  as  language  can 
that  they  are  out  to  defeat  us  in  world 
trade.  Only  this  past  week,  Khrushchev 
has  been  making  a  spectacular  bid  for 
greater  East-West  trade,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  close  to  telling  our  trade-hungry 
allies  that  we,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  cannot  afford  to  trade  with  them. 

We  watched  the  Soviets  use  trade  as 
a  weapon  to  invade  the  Middle  East  all 
too  successfully.  Are  we  prepared  to  sit 
passively  and  accept  a  similar  defeat,  say 
in  Latin  America?  No  one  can  doubt 
the  real  discontent  in  South  America — 
and  even  the  administration  admits  that 
economic  problems  lie  behind  it.  We 
know  that  the  Communists  are  aiming  a 
trade  offensive  at  Latin  America — that 
the  Soviet  bloc’s  trade  there,  though  still 
small,  multiplied  six  times  just  in  the 
past  year.  Are  we  going  to  help  the 
Soviets  succeed  by  building  a  wall  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  against  the  lead,  the 
zinc,  the  wool,  copper  and  oil  South 
America  must  sell  in  order  to  live? 

Is  that  the  way  we  fight  communism — 
billions  of  taxpayers  money  for  arma¬ 
ments,  years  out  of  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  for  military  service — yet  no  sacri¬ 
fice,  however  small,  to  meet  the  equally 
dangerous  economic  threat?  We  hear 
a  lot  of  brave  anticommunist  talk  on 
occasions  when  it  'costs  nothing  to  talk 
bravely.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
who  are  the  real  anticommunists,  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  the  Soviet  threat  by 
supporting  a  strong  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

Our  national  security  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world  are  at  stake  in  our  trade 
policy  but  the  protectionists  offer  no 
solution  to  this  problem.  They  are  no 
more  successful  in  explaining  why  and 
how  we  should  meet  the  economic  loss 
that  protectionism  would  cost  the 
American  people.  We  have  heard  myths 
and  slogans — but  they  won’t  stand  in¬ 
spection. 

The  protectionist  say  that  foreign 
trade  costs  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
and  American  business.  Yet  far  more 
jobs  and  far  more  business  depend  on 
foreign  trade  than  are  threatened  by  it. 
United  States  exports  last  year  were  half 
again  as  great  as  our  imports.  Clearly, 
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we  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
a  restriction  of  foreign  trade. 

But  the  protectionists  tell  us  we  can 
restrict  imports  without  jeopardizing  our 
exports.  There  are  a  good  many  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  but  the  best  one  is  simply 
that  it  isn’t  so.  If  we  want  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  buy  abi'oad.  Already, 
many  of  our  trading  partners  have  diffi¬ 
culty  earning  the  dollars  they  need  to 
buy  our  goods. 

Then  again,  the  protectionists  tell  us 
American  industry  cannot  compete  in  the 
world  market  because  of  cheap  foreign 
labor.  Yet  American  businesses  suc¬ 
cessfully  sold  almost  $20  billion  worth 
of  goods  abroad  last  year  in  competition 
with  cheap  foreign  labor.  And,  of  our 
imports,  no  more  than  a  third  are  actu¬ 
ally  competing  with  American  goods. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  able 
to  sell  five  times  as  much  competing  in 
foreign  markets  as  foreign  companies 
have  been  able  to  sell  competing  in 
the  American  market.  That  seems  to 
me  pretty  successful  competition. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  the  pro¬ 
tectionists  tell  us  with  a  straight  face 
that  the  chemical  industry,  for  example, 
needs  protecting — an  industry  that  sold 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  its  products 
abroad  last  year,  while  losing  less  than 
half  a  billion  of  its  domestic  market 
to  imports?  What  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  are  the  protectionists  complaining 
about,  that  gains  three  times  as  much  as 
it  loses  from  foreign  trade? 

I  cannot  support  a  protectionism  that 
would  take  fi-om  American  workers  and 
the  American  economy  more  jobs  and 
more  dollars  than  it  would  protect.  I 
cannot  support  a  protectionism  that 
would  make  our  huge  sacrifices  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  worthless  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  much  smaller  prices  of  security 
against  the  economic  threat.  I  do  not 
thing  such  a  protectionism  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  our  industries  that 
are  hurt  by  import  competition. 

We  have  safeguards  in  the  present 
law — escape  clause  and  peril  point — and 
they  should  be  used  whenever  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

That  decision,  under  the  present  law, 
rests  where  it  ultimately  must :  with  the 
President,  who  must  weigh  limited  and 
local  interests  against  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
national  intei’est  does  not  always  allow 
us  to  protect  injured  businesses.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  not  to  scrap  our 
foreign  trade  policy  and  the  national 
interest  with  it,  in  order  to  protect  lim¬ 
ited  local  interests,  however  much  our 
sympathies  may  be  involved.  The  an¬ 
swer,  I  think,  is  to  supplement  these 
protections  with  further  provisions  that 
offer  some  realistic  alternative  to  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  present  law. 

A  policy  of  trade  adjustment — helping 
workers,  industries,  and  communities  to 
adapt  to  economic  change — will  do  just 
that.  Trade  adjustment  legislation  is 
before  this  Congress  and  many  of  us 
who  seriously  want  to  reconcile  the  over¬ 
riding  needs  of  our  countx-y  with  the 
just  claims  of  injured  industries  will 
suppoi’t  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
doing  so. 

Economic  adjustment,  in  the  face  of 
economic  change,  is  no  new  experience 


for  Americans.  We  have  been  doing  it 
since  the  days  of  wooden  ships  and 
stagecoaches  and  are  still  doing  it  in  the 
age  of  the  atom — and  it  has  given  us  a 
dynamic  and  expanding  economy.  The 
pi-inciple  of  trade  adjustment  simply 
recognizes  that  when  economic  disloca¬ 
tion  results  fi’om  a  national  policy,  there 
is  a  national  obligation  to  help  those 
who  are  injured.  We  helped  businesses 
adjust  to  the  demands  of  war  and  again 
to  reconvert  to  peacetime  economy.  We 
help  our  veterans  readjust  after  the  dis¬ 
location  of  military  service.  We  should 
be  willing  now  to  offer  our  workers  and 
communities  the  real  help  that  we  can 
give  in  adjusting  to  dislocations  caused 
by  national  trade  policy. 

Until  the  protectionists  can  show  that 
the  retreat  towai’d  economic  isolationism 
which  they  advocate  will  better  serve  our 
national  security  and  better  contribute 
to  our  economic  welfare,  I  am  compelled, 
in  the  intex-est  of  the  people  I  represent, 
to  continue  to  support  our  foreign  trade 
policy,  which  has  been  tried  and  proven 
over  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tui-y. 

And  I  will  woi'k  to  have  it  improved 
by  supplementing  it  with  a  practical  and 
realistic  pi-ogram  of  adjustment  for  those 
injured  by  foreign  trade. 

Because  this  is  the  course  that  best 
serves  the  secui’ity  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans — and  therefore  of  my  constit¬ 
uents — I  would  support  it,  even  if  the 
narrower  interests  of  my  district  did  not 
benefit. 

The  Department  of  Commei’ce  has 
compiled  data  for  the  delegations  of  the 
various  States.  I  have  studied  carefully 
data  compiled  by  this  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  to  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
ti-ade  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  necessarily  limited,  it  shows 
clearly  that  stake  that  we,  as  Oregonians, 
have  in  foreign  trade. 

For  Portland,  as  a  major  seaport,  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  a  vital  necessity,  teut  the 
value  of  foreign  trade  reaches  into  every 
part  of  Oregon’s  economic  life.  The 
great  aluminum  industry  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  runs  on  imported  bauxite  and 
exports  aluminum.  Our  farmers,  our 
lumber  mills,  and  our  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  export  a  substantial  part  of 
their  output.  Flour  from  Astoria  and 
canned  foods  from  Portland  and  Salem 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Iron  Fireman  furnaces  from  Port¬ 
land  fh-e  the  industries  of  our  free  world 
allies;  Mosler  safes  go  around  the  world. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  obvious,  di¬ 
rect  economic  benefits  of  foreign  trade 
for  Oregon.  They  are  multiplied  by  in¬ 
direct,  unmeasurable  benefits — the  jobs 
and  the  businesses  that  are  created  to 
supply  and  service  Anns  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  export  trade. 

One  person  in  every  six  in  Oregon  is 
employed  in  three  major  industi-y  classi¬ 
fications — lumber  and  wood  products, 
food,  and  kindred  products,  nonelectrical 
machinery,  Every  one  of  these  industries 
depends  heavily  on  an  export  market 
for  its  products.  In  these  3  industry 
gi-oups  alone,  Oregon’s  share  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  export  benefits,  by  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  calculations,  amounts  to  near¬ 
ly  $34  million.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Oregon’s  products  and  last 


year  expoi'ts  moved  over  half  the  United 
States  wheat  crop — Oregon  wheat  farm¬ 
ers’  share  of  that  export  benefit  was 
more  than  $28  million. 

I  know  that  such  examples  cannot 
completely  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
ti-ade.  I  know,  too,  that  some  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  hit  by  import  competi¬ 
tion.  Oregon’s  fruit  and  nut  growers’ 
proportionate  share  of  the  loss  of  do¬ 
mestic  markets  to  imports  last  year  was 
$4.1  million;  but  their  proportionate 
share  of  gain  from  export  markets  was 
$8.3  million.  Others  were  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate — some  of  our  lumber  producers, 
some  textile  producers  have  been  hurt  by 
imports.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
every  help  and  protection  we  can  give 
them.  But  we  don’t  help  them  or  the 
economy  of  Oregon  by  taking  jobs  and 
markets  away  from  other,  equally  impor¬ 
tant  industries. 

Oi-egon,  like  all  of  the  United  States, 
has  too  much  at  stake  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy  to  sacrifice  it  to  protection¬ 
ism.  That  is  what  the  facts  tell  me.  The 
protectionist  arguments  I  have  heard  do 
not  answer  these  facts.  Until  and  unless 
they  do,  I  must  support  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  in  the  interests  of  my  own 
State  and  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yestei’- 
day  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird], 
presented  the  Congress  with  vai’ious  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  a  decrease  in  production 
of  the  United  States  hardwood  plywood 
industry  in  1957.  He  stated  that  the 
reason  for  this  decline  in  production  was 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  hardwood  plywood,  particularly 
from  Japan.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Laird  is  right  in  stating  that 
the  hardwood  plywood  industry  in  the 
United  States  produced  less  hardwood  in 
1957  than  in  1956,  and  it  is  also  quite 
true  that  imports  of  hardwood  plywood 
have  increased  during  the  past  few 
years.  However,  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  decrease  of  United  States  production 
entirely  on  the  dooi-step  of  imports  of 
hardwood  plywood  is  far  from  the  truth. 

The  domestic  hai’dwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  suffered  a  decrease  in  production 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  fact  that  We  have  been 
going  through  what  my  Republican 
friends  call  a  recession,  and  all  United 
States  industi-y  suffered  a  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  earnings  in  1957.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  industries  in  the  United 
States  was  the  home-building  industry, 
held  down  by  the  tight-money  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  The  domes¬ 
tic  hardwood  plywood  industi-y  natui-ally 
suffered  when  its  prime  market  went  into 
a  decline.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  the  domestic  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  even  in  a  bad  year  like  1957  is  still 
a  great  United  States  industry.  The 
United  States  Tai'iff  Commission  in  its 
repoi’t  of  June  2,  1955,  in  its  investigation 
of  injury  to  the  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  by  imports  stated,  and  I  quote : 

There  has  been  a  marked  and  continuous 
expansion  of  United  States  consumption  of 
ordinary  hardwood  plywood  since  World  War 
H.  In  1954,  consumption  was  some  50  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1947  and  was 
more  than  two  times  what  it  was  in  1937. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  continued  as 
follows: 

As  will  subsequently  be  shown,  this  re¬ 
markable  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  hardwood  plywood  during  the  past 
decade  was  sustained  by  an  increase  in  both 
domestic  production  and  imports.  To  a 
significant  extent,  therefore,  imports  have 
been  supplemental  to  the  domestic  supply  of 
hardwood  plywood.  Indeed,  the  availability 
of  imports  has  helped  to  develop  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  product.  The  great  expansion 
in  consumption  of  hardwood  plywood  in  the 
production  of  flush  doors  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  producers  had  been  dependr 
ent  entirely  on  domestic  plywood.  Domestic 
supplies  either  would  not  have  been  adequate 
or  would  have  been  available  only  at  prices 
that  would  have  retarded  their  use.  If  im¬ 
ported  panels  had  not  been  available,  there 
would  have  been  greater  utilization  of  sub¬ 
stitute  materials  or  of  other  types  of  doors. 

In  connection  with  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  report  I  was  struck  by  Mr.  Laird’s 
interpretation  of  this  report.  The  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  unanimously  found,  and 
I  again  quote : 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  consid¬ 
erations,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  domestic  industry  producing  ordi¬ 
nary  hardwood  plywood  is  not  being  seriously 
injured  or  threatened  with  serious  injury  as 
a  consequence  of  increased  imports. 

This,  as  I  said  before,  was  a  unanimous 
decision  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
yet  Mr.  Laird  stated : 

The  domestic  industry  proved  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  damage  set  out  in  section  7  of  the 
statute.  In  this  light,  the  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 

It  may  be  very  puzzling  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  but  it 
is  certainly  clear  to  me  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  meant  exactly  what  it  said, 
and  that  was  that  imports  of  hardwood 
plywood  were  not  hurting  the  domestic 
industry. 

At  that  time,  starting  in  late  1954, 
when  the  Tariff  Commission  made  its 
escape  clause  investigation  of  possible 
injury  from  imports  to  the  hardwood  ply¬ 
wood  industry,  this  country  was  expe¬ 
riencing  a  recession  similar  to  what  we 
are  going  through  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  what  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  to  say  about  that  re¬ 
cession — again  I  quote  from  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report: 

In  the  Commission’s  view  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  that  the  industry  experienced  in  1954 
from  the  exceptionally  high  level  reached  in 
1953,  after  two  decades  of  marked,  and  vir¬ 
tually  continuous  expansion,  covers  too  short 
a  period  to  justify  a  finding  of  serious 
injury — this  quite  irrespective  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  might  be  attributed  to  increased 
imports  as  a  cause  of  the  foregoing  deterio¬ 
ration  as  compared  with  other  causes.  For 
purposes  of  action  under  section  7,  the  in¬ 
dustry  under  review  must  not  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  months  of  regression  from 
the  best  years  of  its  history,  any  more  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  short  period  of  unusual 
expansion.  Despite  recent  reversals,  the 
domestic  industry  is  currently  operating  on 
a  greatly  expanded  basis  as  compared  with 
any  period  of  World  War  II  or  with  most  of 
the  postwar  decade;  moreover,  current  trends 
in  the  national  economy  indicate  an  expan¬ 
sion  in  production  by  the  industries  that 
constitute  the  principal  markets  for  hard¬ 
wood  plywood. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  has  attempted  on  a  previous  ac¬ 


tion  to  put  the  blame  for  trouble  in  the 
hardwood  industry  on  imports,  partic¬ 
ularly  from  Japan.  On  Thursday, 
April  24,  1958,  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Laird]  said  that  the  largest 
hardwood  plant  in  the  world  “is  going  to 
be  shut  down  on  Friday.  It  is  going  to 
be  shut  down  primarily  because  of  com¬ 
petition  from  Japan.”  The  plant  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  the  Roddis  Plywood  Corp. 
plant  in  Marshfield,  Wis.  Investigation 
disclosed  that  the  plant  was  not  going  to 
be  shut  down  the  next  day  but  that  it  had 
actually  shut  down  after  the  second  shift 
on  the  previous  Friday.  The  reasons  for 
the  shutdown,  which  lasted  over  the 
weekend,  with  the  plant  reopening  on  the 
following  Monday,  thus  being  open  when 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  spoke,  were  given  in  the  press 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Baudek, 
manager  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Baudek,  as 
quoted  in  the  Marshfield  News  Herald 
said,  in  announcing  the  1-day  layoff, 
that  it  was — 

an  adjustment  due  to  a  very  temporary 
situation  Which  was  caused  by  poor  spring 
weather  generally. 

Mr.  Baudek  continued : 

Generally  bad  weather  in  much  of  the 
Nation  has  delayed  the  start  of  building 
operations  which  use  the  Roddis  products. 
Orders  have  held  fairly  good,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  come  in,  and  it  is  principally  a 
problem  of  scheduling  deliveries. 

Here  we  have  the  words  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plant.  Does  he  say  one  word 
about  foreign  competition?  No.  He  laid 
the  blame  where  it  belonged — bad 
weather  conditions.  I  suppose  that  we 
shall  now  hear  that  the  recent  frigid 
winter  we  all  experienced  was  caused  by 
J  apan. 

There  is  one  final  factor  which  should 
be  considered  in  looking  at  the  condition 
of  the  United  States  hardwood  plywood 
industry,  and  this  again  was  taken  up  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  1955  report. 
After  stating  that  the  1954  recession, 
which  slowed  down  home  building  and 
the  buying  of  furniture,  and  so  forth, 
undoubtedly  affected  the  hardwood  ply¬ 
wood  industry,  the  Commission  said: 

Another  factor,  also  unrelated  to  Imports, 
that  probably  contributed  to  the  less  favor¬ 
able  position  of  the  hardwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  hardboard  and  related  mate¬ 
rials  have  recently  captured  markets  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  supplied  by  ply¬ 
wood.  Hardbooard,  particle  boards,  and  plas¬ 
tics  have  been  utilized  increasingly  where 
they  are  substitutable  for,  or  are  lower  priced 
than,  plywood.  Hardboard,  for  example,  has 
recently  come  into  wide  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  television  cabinets.  In  the  furniture 
industry  it  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  chair 
seats,  drawer  bottoms,  dustproofing,  backing 
panels,  and  to  some  extent  as  tops  and  exte¬ 
rior  panels,  all  of  which  have  been  important 
outlets  for  the  use  of  plywood. 

I  think  it  high  time  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the 
effect  of  imports  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  disregard  the  fancies 
about  imports  which  have  been  circulat¬ 
ing  recently.  It  is  fanciful  and  easy  to 
blame  foreign  countries  for  the  woes 
originating  within  our  own  industries. 
What  we  should  look  at  are  the  facts, 
which  are  that  in  1957  United  Stgtes 
businessmen  bought  $13  billion  worth  of 


foreign  goods.  These  businessmen  used 
their  own  money  and  employed  American 
labor  to  process  these  goods  which  were 
transported  to  wholesalers  and  retailers 
by  other  Americans  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  business  and  sold  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned 
by  thousands  and  thousands  of  stores  and 
shops  throughout  the  country.  The 
American  people  in  turn  bought  goods 
which  satisfied  them,  and  the  foreign 
government,  receiving  good,  hard  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  for  its  product  immediately 
turned  around  and  bought  $19  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
giving  employment  and  profit  to  count¬ 
less  United  States  organizations  and  4'/2 
million  workers.  Gentlemen,  these  are 
the  facts  and  I  bring  them  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Laird  and 
other  dealers  in  fancies. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  restored  balance 
and  good  sense  to  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures;  he  has  fostered  equity  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  business  and  labor,  to 
mention  just  two  of  his  remarkable  ac¬ 
complishments. 

History,  I  am  sure,  will  record  these 
accomplishments  far  better  than  I  can. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation 
intended  to  encourage  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  can  argue  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  beneficial  exchange  of  goods 
between  nations,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  President  for  his  active  interest  in 
this  field. 

Congress,  however,  is  vested  with  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  specified  under  ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Congress,  not  the 
Executive,  is  directed  to  regulate  our  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

Perhaps  some  will  claim  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  1787.  Perhaps  they  feel  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  executive  branch.  Perhaps  they  can 
roll  out  potent  arguments  to  support 
their  case. 

Nevertheless,  and  right  or  wrong,  Con¬ 
gress  is  pledged  to  carry  out  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
while  I  heartily  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  objective  to  encourage  foreign 
trade,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  an  extensive 
delegation  of  congressional  authority  to 
the  Executive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President’s 
conscientious  adherence  to  constitu¬ 
tional  mechanisms  and  constitutional 
directives  encourages  me  to  favor  grant¬ 
ing  the  executive  branch  a  reasonable, 
carefully  limited  authority  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
for  the  period  of  his  term  in  office. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  would  avoid  bind¬ 
ing  subsequent  Congresses  and  avoid 
granting  controversial  authority  to  a 
President  or  Presidents  yet  unknown.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  would 
not  object  to  an  extension  of  his  dele¬ 
gated  authority  through  the  remainder 
of  his  term,  with  the  provision  that  this 
authority  would  be  subject  to  further  re¬ 
view  before  it  is  granted  to  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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I  might  point  out  there  is  a  sleeper 
in  the  bill  which  the  administration  has 
endorsed.  This  would  permit  tariff  cuts 
negotiated  in  1963,  the  expiration  date 
of  the  proposed  measure,  to  take  effect 
over  the  following  5  years  to  1968— in 
other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the  tariff- 
reducing  powers  provided  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  would  continue  8  years  beyond  the 
end  of  the  incumbent  President’s  term. 
Such  a  provision  is  patently  unwise. 

Our  distinguished  President  warmly 
endorses  the  ideal  of  reciprocal  trade.  It 
is  an  excellent  ideal.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  an  ideal  which  has  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  practice,  at  least  in  foreign 
commerce. 

A  few  countries — Canada  is  the  most 
notable  example — have  worked  earnestly 
to  achieve  true  reciprocity.  But  the  pol¬ 
icies  and  outlook  of  our  Canadian  friends 
are  unique  in  this  modern  world.  The 
table  which  I  shall  now  insert  into  the 
Record  testifies  eloquently  to  the  extent 
of  restrictions  facing  American  exports 
and  investments  abroad: 

Major  nontariff  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
trade  and  capital  imposed  by  89  foreign 
nations  (o  partial  list) 

Number  of 
countries 


Advance  deposit  for  imports - 13 

Exchange  licenses^ - 33 

Exchange  tax _ , _  9 

Existence  of  blocked  nonresident  ac¬ 
counts _  10 

Export  licenses. _ 46 

Forced  exchange  of  payments  received  in 

foreign  currency _ • - 47 

Import  licenses _ 62 

Import  quotas  (agricultural) -  9 

Import  quotas  (nonagricultural) -  8 

Multiple  exchange  rates - 23 

Preferential  exchange  systems -  16 

Preferential  trading  systems - 21 

Restrictions  on  incoming  capital  move¬ 
ment  _  28 

Restrictions  on  outgoing  capital  move¬ 
ment  _  36 

Restrictions  on  payments  for  invisible 

imports _ 45 

State  trading _ 13 


As  the  table  shows,  two-thirds  of  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world  engage  in 
highly  restrictive  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  restrictions.  In  spite  of  our  record 
of  24  years  of  generous  tariff  reductions, 
the  United  States  today  confronts  more 
obstacles  of  a  non-tariff  nature  than  we 
did  in  1934  or  1938  or  even  1945. 

Hence,  while  it  appears  that  some  na¬ 
tions  have  responded  to  our  policy  by 
cutting  their  tariffs  on  a  more  or  less 
quid  pro  quo  with  us,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  thrown  up  other,  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  trade  control  so  as  to  vir¬ 
tually  nullify  their  tariff  concessions  to 
us. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  United  States 
is  seen  to  have  reduced  its  tariffs  by 
approximately  two-thirds  in  24  years, 
while  other  countries  have  replaced  their 
tariffs  with  new  and  formidable  barriers. 
The  United  States,  in  short,  has  given 
much  and  received  little  in  return. 

This  need  not  have  been  the  case. 
Congress  decided  years  ago  that  tariff 
concessions  should  be  withdrawn  from 
countries  which  discriminate  against  our 
products  and  investors.  Yet,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  international  good  will,  the 


State  Department  has  all  but  ignored 
this  statutory  provision. 

I  fail  to  discern  any  logic  at  all  in  a 
situation  which  finds  the  Congress  pass¬ 
ing  a  law  and  the  Executive  Branch  by¬ 
passing  that  law  in  the  execution  of 
policy.  This  failure  to  implement  Con¬ 
gressional  intent  constitutes  shocking 
and  intolerable  negligence. 

The  impact  of  our  foreign  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  practices  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  sharply  felt  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Some  of  our  producers  find 
themselves  squeezed  on  several  sides  by 
quotas,  licenses  and  other  devices  to 
prevent  sales  abroad,  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  reluctance  to  recognize  these 
unhappy  conditions,  and  by  increased 
foreign  competition  at  home  as  a  result 
of  our  unilateral  tariff  cutbacks. 

Among  the  Wisconsin  industries 
caught  in  this  squeeze  are  producers  of 
machine  tools,  hardwood  plywood,  and 
iron  ore. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  was 
unchallenged  as  the  world’s  most  com¬ 
petent  and  prolific  producer  of  machine 
tools.  At  one  time  we  exported  30  per¬ 
cent  of  our  machine  tool  production. 
Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  abroad,  our  export  ratio  has 
dwindled  to  about  10  percent,  according 
to  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

This  injury  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  this  essential  industry,  without 
which  we  could  not  produce  planes  and 
tanks  and  missiles  and  other  weapons  of 
defense,  is  now  watching  more  and  more 
foreign-made  machine  tools  invade  the 
domestic  market. 

Although  our  machine  tools  are  shut 
out  of  certain  foreign  markets  by  dis¬ 
criminatory  devices,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  seen  fit  to  withdraw  any 
concessions  to  the  guilty  countries.  The 
law  on  this  point  is  clear  cut;  yet  no  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  taken. 

Meanwhile,  machine  tools  built  by  la¬ 
bor  drawing  wages  ranging  as  low  as 
one-sixth  of  our  own  wage  levels  are 
capturing  more  and  more  of  our  home 
market. 

If  the  present  trend  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
awake  one  day  to  find  our  machine  tools 
manufactured  abroad,  within  easy  range 
of  Soviet  guns  and  missiles,  and  shipped 
here  for  installation  in  our  factories. 
This  might  work  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
guns  were  silent.  In  the  event  of  war, 
however,  our  strategic  capabilities  would 
be  badly  weakened. 

Hardwood  plywood  provides  another 
example.  The  Governor  of  our  State 
only  recently  advised  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  6  of  the  18  plywood 
plants  in  Wisconsin  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  in  the  past  6  years  by  exces¬ 
sive  imports. 

In  February  1958,  Northern  Hardwood 
Veneers  closed  its  plant  in  Butternut, 
Wis.,  laying  off  110  workers.  The 
Splicedwood  Corp.  in  Mellen,  Wis.,  while 
still  operating,  has  seen  its  work  force 
slip  from  185  in  1955  to  100  in  March 
1958. 

This  is  the  record  for  6  years — one- 
third  of  Wisconsin’s  hardwood  plywood 


industry  eliminated  by  imports.  The 
remaining  two-thirds,  again  quoting  the 
Governor,  now  employ  10  percent  fewer 
workers  than  they  did  6  years  ago, 
losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  produc¬ 
tion  man-hours  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  wages  to  our  workers. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  captured  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  American  market 
for  hardwood  plywood.  As  recently  as 
1951,  Japan’s  share  of  our  market  was 
only  1  percent. 

Americans,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  see  the 
Japanese  economy  grow  and  prosper. 
However,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
this  prosperity  grows  out  of  the  distress 
and  hardship  our  own  industries.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Japan’s  manufacturers 
have  concentrated  on  the  American 
market;  they  have  adopted  American 
methods,  utilized  American  equipment 
and  facilities.  The  end  result  has  been 
booming  profits  for  Japanese  business¬ 
men,  starvation  wages  for  the  Japanese 
workingman,  and  serious  injury  to 
American  industries. 

Iron  ore,  the  raw  material  upon  which 
our  entire  industrial  complex  is  rooted, 
is  also  arriving  here  -  in  ever  greater 
quantities  from  foreign  mines.  In  1952, 
only  6  years  ago,  our  imports  of  iron  ore 
were  less  than  10  million  tons.  In  1957, 
these  imports  surpassed  33  million  tons. 

United  States  iron  ore  production, 
meanwhile,  increased  only  7  million 
tons,  from  98  million  to  105  million,  in 
the  same  period.  In  other  words,  while 
imports  were  gaining  close  to  250  per¬ 
cent,  our  own  output  climbed  a  scant  7 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  examples  I  have  re¬ 
counted  are  matters  of  record,  deserving 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  this  body. 
Clearly,  there  is  something  fundamen¬ 
tally  unsound  in  a  policy  which  tacitly 
condones  a  “law  of  the  jungle”  in  the 
world  marketplace,  while  permitting  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  and  serious  injury 
to  domestic  producers  in  their  home 
market. 

Much  as  I  admire  and  respect  the 
President,  I  cannot  support  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  his  Administration  has  en¬ 
dorsed.  I  urge,  instead,  the  prompt  en¬ 
actment  of  H.  R.  12676,  to  replace 
present  haphazard,  illogical  practices 
with  updated,  reasonable,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  procedures.  I  am  convinced  that 
H.  R.  12676  will  better  serve  the  legiti¬ 
mate  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  allies. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  today  is  debating 
an  old  issue.  The  issue  is  that  of  free 
trade  versus  the  protection  of  American 
industry  and  American  labor  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  tariffs  and  quotas  to  slow 
down  too  heavy  imports  of  competitive 
products  from  low-wage  foreign  nations. 
The  same  issue  was  debated  by  the  first 
Congress  when  it  met  in  New  York  City 
in  1789.  Most  of  the  84  Congresses  since 
that  time  have  been  forums  for  similar 
debates. 

Americans  now  are  and  always  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this 
issue.  Most  of  these  opinions  probably 
were  influenced  by  self-interest.  Those 
who  benefit  from  exports  or  who  make 
high  profits  from  handling  imports  from 
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low-wage  nations  have  been  free  traders. 
Those,  both  management  and  labor, 
who  were  injured  by  too  heavy  imports 
from  nations  where  wages  were  extreme¬ 
ly  low  have  been  protectionists. 

Most  Americans,  out  of  this  more  than 
a  century-and-a-half-long  debate  of  this 
issue  have  come  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
on  2  things. 

Most  Americans  today  are  agreed  that 
foreign  trade  is  desirable.  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  agreed  that  exports  create  jobs 
and  add  to. the  Nation’s  prosperity. 

But,  most  Americans  also  are  agreed — ■ 
even  many  free  trade  witnesses  who 
appeared  -before  the  committee  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  so  testified— 
that  imports  of  certain  foreign  products 
which  enter  our  country  in  floodtide 
volume  are  destroying  the  jobs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  and  instead  of  helping 
our  national  economy  are  imperiling  the 
very  life  of  some  long-established  Amer¬ 
ican  industries. 

All  of  us  desire  export  business  for 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  us  should 
want  it  at  the  price  of  undermining  and 
ruining  long-established  domestic  pay¬ 
roll  industries  which  we  already  pos¬ 
sess.  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush.”  The  foreign  export  busi¬ 
ness  we  obtain  today  soon  may  be  lost 
through  the  changing  tides  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  But,  the  domestic  enter¬ 
prises  we  have  long  possessed  will  re¬ 
main  with  us  if  adequately  safeguarded 
against  low-wage  foreign  competition 
and  freed  from  unusual  harassment. 

The  Simpson  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me,  offers  reasonable  protection  to  do¬ 
mestic  industries  without  greatly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  present  volume  of  exports 
our  country  now  enjoys.  I,  therefore,  am 
for  the  Simpson  amendment. 

Some  free-trade  advocates  who  have 
spoken  during  this  debate  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  it  appear  that  if  the  Simp¬ 
son  amendment  is  adopted  every  dollar 
of  the  $1 9-billion- a-year  export  business 
our  Nation  now  enjoys  will  be  destroyed 
and  lost.  Such  statements  are  nonsense 
and  extravagant  absurdities. 

If  the  Simpson  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be,  Americans  still  will 
drink  coffee  made  of  foreign  coffee  beans, 
and  sip  tea  brewed  from  foreign  tea 
leaves.  If  the  Simpson  amendment  is 
adopted,  Americans  still  will  ride  on  tires 
made  of  imported  rubber,  still  will  buy 
silk,  tin,  copper,  brass,  oil,  and  yes,  even 
some  plywood  and  some  fish  products, 
and  many  other  commodities  from  for¬ 
eign  nations. 

The  Simpson  amendment  draws  down 
no  iron  curtain  against  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods.  It  merely  provides  that 
when  an  industry  feels  it  is  imperiled, 
is  jeopardized  or  faces  ruination  by  too 
heavy  imports  of  competing  products 
from  low-wage  foreign  nations  that  in¬ 
dustry  may  ask  and  obtain  a  hearing 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  then  will  make  a  study  of 
all  the  facts,  and  based  upon  the  facts 
obtained,  the  Tariff  Commission  will  re¬ 
port  as  to  whether  the  complaining  in¬ 
dustry  shall  receive  tariff  or  quota  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  foreign  competing 
product.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  de¬ 
cides  in  favor  of  tariffs  or  quotas,  these 
then  will  go  into  effect  within  a  reason¬ 


able  time  unless  Congress  overrides  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  decision. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  foreign 
imports  of  competing  goods  will  be  cut 
off.  In  the  case  of  plywood  imports  from 
Japan  for  example,  which  I  personally 
think  should  be  curtailed,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  reasonably  might  limit  imports  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  American 
consumption.  This  would  be  fair  to 
Japan  and  at  the  same  time  would  save 
the  domestic  plywood  industry  from  suf¬ 
fering  a  long-continued  depression  and 
its  workers  from  curtailed  employment. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  whatsoever  on  the  quantities  of  ply¬ 
wood  Japan  can  ship  into  the  United 
States  except  the  voluntary  quota  limits 
Japan  places  on  her  exports  of  plywood 
to  the  United  States.  These  voluntary 
limitations  are  meaningless  since  ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  Japan 
once  she  places  a  voluntary  quota  limit 
on  herself  pays  no  attention  to  it. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  assigned  to  Congress  as  its  first 
responsibility  the  levying  all  duties  and 
imposts.  In  short,  the  number  one  re¬ 
sponsibility  assigned  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  was  the  making  of  tariffs. 
And,  another  of  the  first  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  assigned  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  is  that  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Constitution  assigned  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  regulating  foreign 
commerce,  not  to  the  executive  and  not 
to  the  judiciary,  but  gave  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  For  145  years  the  levying  of  duties 
and  imposts,  the  making  of  tariffs  and 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Congress  where  the 
Founding  Fathers  said  it  should  repose. 

The  Congress,  in  time,  wisely,  I  think, 
created  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  non¬ 
partisan,  semijudicial  body,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Congress,  mainly  as  a 
fact-finding  body,  in  regulating  foreign 
trade. 

The  Simpson  bill  would  restore  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  an  arm  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  where  surely  the  Constitution  in¬ 
tended  it  should  be. 

Complaints  are  made  that  if  Congress 
embarks  on  making  tariffs  and  establish¬ 
ing  quotas  that  these  will  be  obtained  by 
log-rolling. 

Most  bills,  the  tax  bills,  the  river  and 
harbors  bills,  the  agriculture  bills,  are  in 
a  real  sense  made  by  logrolling.  The 
term  may  sound  obnoxious,  but  what 
logrolling  really  means  is  compromise. 
All  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House 
and  96  Senators  pool  their  knowledge 
and  observation  on  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  out  of  this  mass  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  information  come  compromises 
which  usually  are  salutary. 

The  alternative  to  tariff  or  quota  mak¬ 
ing  by  the  legislative  branch  is  tariff  or 
quota  making  by  the  Executive.  In  a 
Government  as  vast  and  complex  as 
that  of  the  United  States  when  powers 
are  delegated  to  the  Executive  these 
powers,  in  turn,  must  be  delegated  by 
him  to  others.  Foreign  commerce  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  main  are  and  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  delegated  to  the  State 
Department. 

The  State  Department  is  an  excellent 
department  ably  staffed,  but  its  respon¬ 


sibility  is  to  look  after  foreign  affairs 
not  solving  the  domestic  problems  of  our 
economy.  It  has  staffs  in  every  foreign 
capital  and  in  almost  every  foreign  sea¬ 
port.  It  knows  foreign  affairs.  But  the 
State  Department  has  few  or  any  of  its 
members  in  the  48  State  capitals  or  in 
our  435  congressional  districts  of  this 
country.  While  the  State  Department 
knows  most  about  the  things  which  are 
happening  abroad,  it  is  not  equipped  by 
training  or  in  personnel  to  know  what 
is  transpiring  here  economically  at  home 
in  our  435  congressional  districts. 

The  greatest  strength  of  our  Nation 
in  peace  and  in  war  has  been  the  mas¬ 
sive  productive  capacity  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  machine.  It  is  important  that  do¬ 
mestic  productive  machine  remain 
strong,  efficient,  solvent,  and  unim¬ 
paired.  As  long  as  our  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  we 
will  be  strong  in  defense  and  economi¬ 
cally. 

The  Congress,  with  its  435  Members 
representing  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  is 
better  equipped  than  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  better  equipped  than  anyone 
else  to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  those  things  that  are  best 
for  our  domestic  national  economy. 
Every  Congressman  is  an  expert  on  the 
economic  needs  of  his  own  district.  If 
he  is  not  he  does  not  remain  long  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Final  decision  in  foreign  trade 
matters,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  should 
rest  with  the  Congress  as  was  intended 
by  the  Constitution. 

My  own  district  is  comprised  of  nine 
of  the  most  westerly  counties  in  the 
United  States  and  is  as  large  in  area  as 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  com¬ 
bined.  It  has  been  through  the  years 
especially  vulnerable  to  too  heavy  im¬ 
ports  of  goods  from  low-wage  nations. 
Time  after  time  its  people  and  its  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  sold  down  the  river  by 
trade  treaties  and  agreements. 

Our  principal  industries  are  lumber¬ 
ing,  plywood  making,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shingles,  fishing,  filbert  nut  rais¬ 
ing,  and  dairying.  All  of  these  industries 
have  been  adversely  affected,  from  time 
to  time,  by  trade  treaties  that  lower 
tariffs. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Japan,  where 
the  wage  rate  is  11  to  15  cents  an  hour, 
shipped  into  the  United  States  almost 
700  million  square  feet  of  plywood. 
These  plywood  imports  had  a  wholesale 
value  of  $60  million  and  were  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  output  of  12  large  plywood 
plants  employing  5,000  people. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress,  im¬ 
porter  groups,  shipping  people  who 
transport  the  foreign  products  into  the 
United  States  who  say  the  imported  ply¬ 
wood  is  mostly  hardwood  plywood  and 
that  these  imports  do  not  injure  the 
Pacific  Northwest  fir  plywood  industry. 

The  management  groups  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  Plywood  Association  which  is 
composed  of  almost  all  the  fir  plywood 
mills  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  Montana,  however,  recently 
passed  resolutions  deploring  the  heavy 
imports  of  Japanese  plywood,  stating 
that  these  imports  were  undermining  the 
solvency  of  their  industry  and  urging. 
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upon  Congress  that  quota  limits  be 
placed  on  these  imports. 

The  Northwest  Council  of  Sawmill  and 
Lumber  W  orkers  —  AFL-CIO  —  whose 
members  by  the  thousands  work  in  ply¬ 
wood  mills  passed  similar  resolutions 
protesting  the  overly  large  plywood  im¬ 
ports  and  asking  quota  relief  from  them. 

In  short,  both  labor  and  management 
in  the  industry,  those  who  are  most  likely 
to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
hurt  by  plywood  imports,  say  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  employment  is  being  injured 
by  these  imports. 

I  append  here  letters  and  resolutions 
sent  me  by  woodworkers  unions  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  thousands  of  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  plywood  industry: 
Resolution  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Work¬ 
ers,  Local  Union  3009,  Grants  Pass, 

Oreg.  f 

IMPORTATION  of  JAPANESE  PLYWOOD 

Whereas  the  undersigned  workers  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry:  and 

Whereas  in  the  area  of  local  3009  compris¬ 
ing  the  County  of  Josephine  and  part  of  the 
County  of  Jackson,  State  of  Oregon,  there 
are  2,000  men  employed  in  the  lumber 
industry;  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  men  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  impact  of  Japanese  plywood 
imports  on  the  economy  of  the  lumber 
industry:  and 

Whereas  in  1951  Japanese  plywood  imports 
were  1  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption 
of  plywood,  in  1952  Japanese  plywood  im¬ 
ports  were  2  percent  of  domestic  use,  in  1953 
Japanese  plywood  imports  were  10  percent  of 
domestic  use,  in  1954  Japanese  plywood  im¬ 
ports  were  23  percent  of  domestic  use,  in 
1955  Japanese  plywood  imports  were  28  per¬ 
cent  of  domestic  use,  in  1956  Japanese  ply¬ 
wood  imports  were  33  percent  of  domestic 
use,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1957,  Japanese 
plywood  imports  were  42  percent  of  domestic 
use  for  a  total  of  806  million  square  feet  in 
the  first  half  of  1957:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Neuberger,  and  Congressman  Porter  take 
such  action  as  to  either  restrict  Japanese 
plywood  imports  or  advance  the  tariff  rates 
on  Japanese  plywood  imports  to  a  degree 
whereby  domestic  manufactured  plywood 
would  have  a  competitive  market. 

Western  Council, 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  March  1, 1957. 
The  Honorable  Russell  V.  Mack, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  dealing  with  the  importation  of 
Japanese  plywood,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  delegates  at  the  recent  20th 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the  Western 
Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  held  at  Seattle,  Wash,, 
February  11-14,  1957. 

The  resolution  itself  Is  self-explantory, 
but  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  steady 
increase  of  importation  of  Japanese  plywood 
over  several  years  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  the  members  of  our  union.  The  plywood 
industry  in  the  Western  States  is  currently 
suffering  from  overproduction  and  many  of 
our  members  are  unemployed  or  working 
part-time,  and  import  increases  serve  to 
aggravate  this  condition. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  lend  your 
efforts  to  achieve  the  objective  set  forth  in 
the  enclosed  resolution. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Earl  Hartley, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Resolution  of  Western  Council  of  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6 - JAPANESE  PLYWOOD 

Whereas  the  importation  of  Japanese  ply¬ 
wood  has  increased  from  70  million  feet  in 
1951  to  700  million  feet  in  1956;  and 

Whereas  since  it  would  take  in  excess  of 
10  250-man  plywood  plants  to  produce  700 
million  feet  of  plywood  per  year,  there  are 
a  great  many  jobs  lost  to  the  economy  of  the 
Western  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  plywood  is  produced 
under  substandard  conditions  .and  at  wages 
no  American  workers  could  live  on;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  substandard  wages 
paid  Japanese  workers,  their  plywood  can 
and  is  being  imported  at  prices  below  what 
it  costs  to  produce  it  here:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  • 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Council  of 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  here  assembled 
in  Seattle,  Wash,,  reaffirm  its  position  that 
an  adequate  quota  should  be  established  on 
Japanese  and  all  other  imported  plywood  in 
order  to  protect  the  jobs  of  workers  in  the 
plywood  industry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  congressional  delegates  of  all  the 
Western  States. 

Earl  Hartley, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Local  No.  2843, 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers, 

Everett,  Wash.,  May  20,  1957. 
Hon.  Russell  Mack, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  of  Local  2843,  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  concern 
about  legislation  to  raise  the  tariff  on  ply¬ 
wood  and  peeled  veneer  and  also  to  cut  the 
quotas.  We  voted  at  our  regular  meeting 
May  14,  1957,  to  urge  you  to  support  legis¬ 
lation  which  calls  for  higher  tariff  and  quota 
cuts. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Seim, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Poget  Sound  District  Council, 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  30, 1957. 
Hon.  Russell  Mack,  , 

United  States  Congressman, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mack:  No  doubt  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  due  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Japanese  plywood  manufactured 
by  cheap  labor  has  compelled  the  operators 
in  the  plywood  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  reduce  their  workweek  from  5  days  per 
week  to  4  days  per  week,  thereby  reducing 
the  take-home  pay  of  our  members  by  20 
percent. 

Since  1951,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
4,000  percent  on  Japanese  plywood  shipped 
into  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  this  plywood  in  Japan  is  $4.17  per 
1,000  square  feet  compared  to  $30  per  square 
feet  in  the  United  States, 

The  officers  of  the  Puget  Sound  District 
Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  affiliated  local  unions  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  20,000  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  request  that  you  use 
every  means  at  your  command  to  seek  a 
quota  on  plywood  imports  through  regula¬ 
tion  or  legislation  to  limit  consumption  of 
hardwood  plywood  manufactured  for  sale. 
Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  and  sup¬ 
port  you  have  given  us,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  T.  Costello, 

Secretary. 

The  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association 
which  is  comprised  of  nearly  all  the  ply¬ 
wood  manufacturers  of  Washington, 
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Oregon,  California,  and  Montana  says 
these  imports  do  injure  the  softwood 
plywood  industry  as  well  as  the  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  industry. 

The  position  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Ply¬ 
wood  Association  mills,  which  produce 
86  percent  of  all  fir  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  is  made  quite  clear  in  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  its 
management  board  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  on 
Wednesday  May  14,  1958. 

The  resolution  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Ply¬ 
wood  Association  follows: 

Whereas  the  importing  of  foreign  plywood 
has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  plywood 
industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association  is 
that  the  great  volume  of  imported  plywood 
has  had  a  highly  detrimental  effect  on  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  employment.  This 
consensus  rests  on  the  following  facts: 

Import  figures  of  record  show  that  the 
United  States  imported  53  percent  of  all 
hardwood  plywood  consumed  in  the  United 
States  during  1957,  a  total  of  847  million 
square  feet  during  the  year. 

Seventy-nine  and  three-tenths  percent  of 
all  imported  plywood  came  from  Japan, 
where  the  average  rate  of  wage  per  hour  is  15 
cents  as  compared  with  an  average  rate  per 
hour  of  $2.52  in  the  plywood  industry  in  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  Practically  all  of  this  imported  plywood 
is  hardwood.  It  is  not  only  replacing  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  replacing  our  Douglas-fir  ply¬ 
wood.  It  is  possible  for  Japan  to  sell  this 
better  grade  of  plywood  cheaper  than  we 
can  produce  Douglas-fir  plywood  with  hard¬ 
wood  faces. 

The  847  million  square  feet  of  plywood 
imported  this  year  will  represent  a  loss  of  $40 
per  thousand  square  feet  in  employment  in 
the  United  States  or  a  loss  in  payrolls 
amounting  to  $34  million. 

We  feel  that  should  foreign  countries  con¬ 
tinue  to  exploit  their  economic  advantages, 
such  as  cheaper  timber,  cheaper  labor,  and 
cheaper  transportation  and  should  they  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  sell  their  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  unchecked,  the 
economic  effect  on  our  plywood  industry,  and 
especially  on  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregom  and  California,  will  be  serious. 

Douglas-fir  plywood  was  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  critical  construction  and  building 
material  during  World  War  II,  and  as  such 
was  subject  to  a  very  high  priority,  and  it 
is  of  vital  importance  that  this  industry  be 
left  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  in 
case  another  such  grave  emergency  faces  this 
country. 

We  recognize  the  need  for,  and  encourage 
foreign  trade.  All  we  ask  is  that  sufficient 
restraint  on  the  importation  of  foreign  ply¬ 
wood  be  applied  to  permit  our  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  to  survive  and  maintain  our  wage 
structure  and  standard  of  living  and  to  en¬ 
joy  prosperity  so  necessary  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  area. 

What  has  and  is  happening  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  plywood  industry  as  a 
result  of  too  heavy  imports  of  Japanese 
plywood  is  told  in  a  letter  by  E.  W.  Egge, 
superintendent  of  the  West  Coast  Ply¬ 
wood  Co.,  of  my  hometown,  written  to 
W.  G.  Heller,  head  of  a  Tacoma,  Wash., 
firm  of  importers.  Mr.  Egge,  in  his 
letter,  says: 

June  3,  1958. 

Heidner  &  Co., 

Post  Office  Box  1628, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Heller:  We  have  before  us  your 
letter  of  May  15  addressed  to  Bill  Agnew,  of 
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the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association.  It  im¬ 
plies  that  the  threat  of  cheap,  foreign  im¬ 
ports  to  our  domestic  plywood  economy  is  a 
myth.  Also,  your  letter  states  that  our  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  taken  in  by  misleading 
propaganda.  We  must  absolutely  disagree 
with  both  contentions. 

The  effect  of  this  foreign  invasion  of  cheap 
plywood  imports  may  be  a  myth  to  those  who 
are  profiting  from  it,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
real  and  foreboding  for  those  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  result  of  it. 

Any  inference  that  cheap  foreign  plywood, 
with  uncontrolled  access  to  our  markets,  has 
no  adverse  effect  on  both  our  hardwood 
and  softwood  industries,  savors  of  the  ridic¬ 
ulous.  If  Japanese  lauan  has  not  affected 
the  plywood  market  you  might  explain  wliat 
happened  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet 
of  door  panels  formerly  supplied  by  the  fir 
industry.  These  have  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  replaced  by  cheap  lauan  door  skins 
from  Japan.  We  would  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  import  of  door  skins  were  to  be  sharply 
reduced,  that  this  fir  door  panel  business 
would  quickly  return — not  in  the  form  of 
door  skins,  to  be  sure,  but  as  plywood  for 
stile  and  rail  doors  which  dominated  the 
door  market  until  the  cheap  imported  ply¬ 
wood  forced  them  out  of  the  picture. 

Also,  you  might  explain  what  happened 
to  the  heavy  volume  of  fir  plywood  formerly 
supplied  to  furniture  manufacturers,  which 
has  now  been  largely  replaced  by  Japanese 
lauan.  It  has  been  argued  that  these  im¬ 
ports  are  hardwood  and  Douglas-fir  is  a  soft¬ 
wood  and  therefore  they  have  no  bearing  on 
each  other.  This  is  not  the  case  because 
whenever  hardwood  plywood  comes  any¬ 
where  'near  the  range  of  softwood  prices, 
then  the  hardwoods  naturally  take  over  as 
they  are  the  superior  product.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  has  happened  in  many  cases. 
Japanese  lauan  has  taken  over  fir  markets. 

Also,  in  the  commercial  field  we  find  that 
these  lauan  imports  have  undermined  many 
plywood  markets.  Statistics  show  that  about 
50  percent  of  all  Japanese  imports  have 
been  in  other  than  doorskins.  We  have  run 
into  this  competition  in  many  places.  Just 
for  example,  our  mill  formerly  produced 
sizable  quantities  of  spruce  plywood  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  tabletops,  under- 
layments,  etc.  Today,  that  business  is  all 
but  extinct  as  far  as  our  spruce  is  con¬ 
cerned — having  been  largely  supplanted  by 
Japanese  lauan.  This  is  just  cne  little  ex¬ 
ample  and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
others  that  could  be  cited. 

No,  Mr.  Hellar,  we  cannot  ride  along  with 
you  on  the  supposition  that  everything  is 
roseate  with  our  domestic  plywood  industry 
in  the  face  of  cheap  foreign  imports.  Of 
course,  it  is  fine  and  dandy  for  those  who 
are  profiting  from  them  but  is  anything  but 
comforting  to  those  who  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  or  their  businesses  due 
to  this  unfair  competition. 

The  damage  being  wrought  to  our  domes¬ 
tic  hardwood  and  softwood  economy  is  very 
real  and  is  not  a  myth  or  a  hoax  as  some 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 

The  whole  thing  boils  down  to  one  fact, 
and  we  believe  you  will  concur  with  us  on 
this,  that  whether  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  safety  pins,  cameras,  dry  goods,  flash¬ 
lights,  plywood,  or  what  have  you,  our  $2.50 
per  hour  labor  just  cannot  compete  with 
the  liy2 -cents  per -hour  pay  of  the  Japanese, 
It  simply  isn’t  in  the  cards.  Either  protec¬ 
tive  measures  will  now  be  enacted  in  their 
proposed  mild  form  or  the  resentment 
against  the  influx  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
will  build  up  to  such  a  degree  that  much 
more  severe  regulations  will  be  legislated 
later  on. 

Yours  very  truly. 

West  Coast  Plywood  Co., 

E.  D.  Egge. 

But  plywood  is  not  the  only  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  adversely  af¬ 


fected  by  too  heavy  imports  of  compet¬ 
ing  commodities  from  low-wage  nations. 

The  fishing  industry  in  most  of  its 
branches  is  under  constant  threat  of  eco¬ 
nomic  damage  from  foreign  imports. 

I  went  into  a  grocery  of  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  village  in  my  district  whose  people 
are  largely  dependent  on  fishermen  and 
cannery  workers  for  its  prosperity.  I 
found  on  the  shelves  of  that  grocery 
store  fish  packed  in  cans  brilliantly 
ornamented  with  labels  showing  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  in  colorful  Indian  feathered 
headgear.  No  product  could  look  more 
American  than  did  this  canned  fish. 
Yet  on  each  can,  in  small  type,  was 
printed  the  words  “packed  in  Japan.’’ 
The  Japanese  canned  fish  was  lower  in 
price  than  American  cans  of  similar  size 
and  content  on  neighboring  shelves. 

American  fishermen  and  cannery 
workers  simply  cannot  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  compete  with  the  low 
wages  paid  Japanese  fishermen  and 
cannery  workers. 

Our  American  fishing  industry,  to  sur¬ 
vive,  must  be  protected  by  reasonable 
quotas  limiting  fish  imports  to  a  reason¬ 
able  share  of  the  American  market.  Un¬ 
der  existing  law  the  fishermen  and  can¬ 
nery  workers  have  little  chance  of 
protection. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  elderly  fisherman 
with  knarled  hands  due  to  long  hours  of 
labor  on  the  open  sea  handling  saltwater 
fish  who  asked  a  free-trade  bureaucrat 
“if  foreign  imports  deprive  me  of  my 
livelihood  what  will  I  do  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing?”  The  bureaucrat  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  “Why  you  can  learn  to 
make  typewriters.”  The  scant  and  callus 
consideration  some  free  traders  give 
those  workers  displaced  by  cheap,  for¬ 
eign  imports  makes  one  believe  that 
story  probably  is  true. 

The  Japanese  fish  often  are  caught  by 
small  boats  operating  far  out  to  sea  and 
then  taken  to  other  ships  where  they 
are  canned.  The  wages  are  very  low, 
only  a  fraction  of  those  paid  American 
fishermen  and  cannery  workers. 

How  the  Japanese  operate  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  salmon  is  indicated  by  a  recent 
Associated  Press  dispatch  quoting  the 
Washington  State  director  of  fisheries. 
This  Associated  Press  dispatch  follows: 

Japanese  Ruin  Salmon,  Claim 

Olympia. — Japanese  fishermen  are  "ruin¬ 
ing”  the  American  red  salmon  industry. 
State  Fisheries  Director  Milo  Moore  charged 
Tuesday. 

By  using  small  mesh  nets  outlawed  to 
American  fishermen,  Moore  asserted,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  catch  the  fish  while  they  are  still 
immature. 

He  said  the  Japanese  are  intercepting  red 
salmon,  runs  headed  for  United  States  and 
Canadian  waters.  They  are  catching  the  fish 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  feeding  area  before 
the  salmon  head  south  to  North  American 
streams,  he  maintained. 

The  crabbing  industry  and  the  smoked 
oyster  industry  also  are  affected  ad¬ 
versely  by  too  heavy  imports. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  a  fishing  port 
in  my  home  county,  Westport,  landed 
never  more  than  28,000  dozen  large 
Dunganess  crab  annually.  There  was 
little  market  for  American  caught  and 
processed  crab  because  Japan,  prior  to 
1942,  was  selling  85  percent  of  all  the 
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canned  crab  marketed  in  the  United 
States. 

Japan  blew  herself  out  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crab  market  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A 
great  demand  developed  for  American 
caught  and  processed  crab.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  said,  “food  is  a  weapon  of  war” 
and  encouraged  fishermen  to  invest 
their  life  savings  and  to  go  into  debt  to 
buy  fishing  boats  and  gear  and  en¬ 
couraged  others  to  open  canneries.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Japanese  had  blown  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  American  market,  our 
crab  fishing  business  expanded  until  re¬ 
cently  the  landing  at  Westport  were 
totaling  about  300,000  dozen  of  these  big 
crabs  annually.  The  American  crabbing 
industry  at  Westport  grew  into  a  million 
dollar  one.  Today  that  industry  is  un¬ 
der  constant  threat  from  too  heavy  im¬ 
ports  of  foreign  crab.  It  wants  and 
needs  quota  limit  relief.  It  will  obtain 
in  the  Simpson  bill  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  that  relief. 

Another  Pacific  Northwest  industry 
under  constant  threat  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  is  that  of  filbert  nut  raising. 
Through  the  years  many  hundreds  of 
orchardists  have  gone  into  this  business 
in  Lewis,  Cowlitz,  and  Clark  Counties  of 
Washington  and  many  of  the  counties  of 
Oregon. 

It  requires  7  years  after  planting  for 
filbert  trees  to  reach  the  nut-bearing 
stage.  At  times  orchardists  have  worked 
for  years  to  get  their  trees  into  nut  pro¬ 
duction  only  to  find  that  when  their  crop 
was  ready  for  harvest  that  some  foreign 
nation  had  a  surplus  of  these  nuts  and 
was  dumping  them  onto  the  American 
market.  In  the  Simpson  bill  filbert  nut 
raisers  will  obtain  their  best  chance  for 
reasonable  protection  against  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  being  faced  with  prices  less  than 
their  cost  of  production. 

We  who  are  for  the  Simpson  bill  do 
not  ask  that  all  imports  be  shut  off.  On 
many  types  of  imports  we  ask  no  curtail¬ 
ment  of  imports  at  all.  In  some  special 
cases,  however,  where  long  established 
American  industries  are  imperiled  by 
imports  of  low-wage  produced  competing 
products  we  ask  for  the  relief  and  protec¬ 
tion  the  Simpson  bill  will  provide  and 
which  present  law  and  the  committee 
does  not  provide. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  economic  health  of  the 
free  world  is  at  stake.  There  is  a  rest¬ 
lessness  all  over  the  world  which  is  focus¬ 
ing  itself  on  trade  opportunities.  A 
withdrawn,  insular  trade  policy,  if  em¬ 
braced  by  the  United  States,  would  fan 
into  flames  the  disconent  which  now 
smoulders  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia 
but  also  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Latin  America  is  a  very  good  case  in 
point.  A  shutting  off  of  imports  is  as 
well  a  shutting  off  of  exports.  Not  only 
are  the  principles  of  free  competition 
thus  ravaged,  but,  in  more  immediate 
terms,  this  will  mean  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  among  the  healthy  segment  of 
our  population  which  derives  its  liveli¬ 
hood  from  export  trade. 

The  substitute  bill  is  a  dangerous  bill 
for,  in  addition  to  its  other  deficiencies, 
it  virtually  gives  full  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  establish  the  trade 
policies  of  this'  country.  Should  the 
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President  wish  to  change  any  of  the 
Commission’s  decisions  other  than  in¬ 
creases,  he  would  be  required  so  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  Congress,  and  Congress  must 
act  within  60  days. 

The  substitute  likewise  calls  for  ac¬ 
celerated  procedures  to  increase  tariff 
rates  and  to  impose  import  quotas. 

Unless  we  can  have  more  certainty  in 
our  trade  policies,  we  cannot  negotiate 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  which  would 
best  serve  our  interests.  I  believe  that  a 
5 -year  extension  of  the  President’s  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  tariff¬ 
cutting  agreements  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  any  stability  whatsoever  to  our 
trading  possibilities.  The  2-year  exten¬ 
sion  which  is  called  for  in  the*substitute, 
in  addition  to  its  other  deficiencies,  will 
produce  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
The  myth  of  our  self-sufficiency  has  long 
since  been  exploded.  Shortages  of  criti¬ 
cal  material  increase  yearly. 

People  are  always  startled  to  learn  that 
we  have  to  import,  for  example,  100  per¬ 
-cent  of  our  natural  rubber,  100  percent  of 
our  tin,  100  percent  of  our  industrial 
diamonds,  100  percent  of  our  graphite, 
98  percent  of  our  platinum  metals,  80 
.percent  of  our  cobalt,  68  percent  of  our 
mercury,  and  so  forth.  No  airplane  or 
automobile  could  be  made  to  work  with¬ 
out  imports. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Our  exports  far  exceed  our  imports. 
Both  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  must,  and  do,  export  to 
keep  our  economy  alive  and  growing. 
Four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
American  workers  earn  their  living  in 
export  trade.  The  products  of  40  million 
acres  of  American  farmland  are  sold 
abroad.  That  is  one-tenth  of  all  the 
cropland  in  the  country.  The  United 
States  sells  abroad  chemicals,  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  agricultural  machinery, 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  aircraft. 

Suppose,  then,  we  wall  in  the  United 
States  by  high  protective  tariffs.  Whom 
are  we  protecting?  Not  American  labor, 
not  American  industry,  not  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Who  gains  by  protective  tariffs 
is  a  small  group  who  seek  to  be  insulated 
from  competition,  a  sort  of  subsidy  for 
which  the  consumer  ultimately  pays. 
Actually,  the  equation  is  a  simple  one. 
If  we  do  not  buy  from  other  countries, 
they  will  not  buy  from  us. 

But  let  us  suppose  that,  despite  their 
unwillingness  to  buy  from  us  when  high 
tariffs  are  imposed  on  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts,  these  countries,  nonetheless,  feel 
they  must  have  our  products.  If  they 
do  not  earn  the  dollars  by  selling  us  their 
goods,  where  will  they  find  the  dollars  to 
use  for  purchasing  ours?  Where,  then, 
can  they  turn?  To  Red  China?  To  Red 
Russia?  You  may  be  sure  the  tentacles 
of  these  nations  are  itching  to  clutch  at 
the  advantages  offered  by  foreign  trade. 
It  would  be  a  major  victory  for  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and  we  shall  have  handed  it 
over  to  them  in  the  name  of  self-protec¬ 
tion.  Can  there  be  greater  irony? 

No  military  pact,  no  treaty,  can  serve 
us  if  our  trade  policy  evidences  our  eco¬ 
nomic  isolation.  We  must  ponder  well 
what  we  do  here  today.  This  may  be  the 


turning  point  from  which  there  will  be 
no  return. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  the  period  of  5  years  and  a  further 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  for 
tariff  reductions  are  absolute  essentials 
in  this  year  1958.  One  very  urgent  rea¬ 
son  for  this  extension  is  the  current  re¬ 
cession  in  the  United  States.  Whether 
it  will  deepen  or  it  is  presently  bottom- 
ing-out,  are  questions  which  no  one  can 
answer  with  certainty.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  be  sure  of  that  is  that,  as 
has  been  said  so  often,  4%  million  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs  depend  upon  foreign  trade. 
This  year  our  exports  have  fallen  off 
from  the  high  peaks  of  early  1957. 
Should  the  American  recession  spread 
around  the  world,  we  may  be  sure  our  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  further  and  far  more  deeply 
affected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  would  mean  loss  of  jobs  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans. 

One  of  the  best  prospects  we  have  for 
avoiding  that  kind  of  worldwide  reces¬ 
sion  is  by  a  declaration  to  the  world, 
through  the  passage  of  this  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  continue  a  gradual  and  careful 
reduction  of  our  tariffs,  that  we  are  not 
retreating  to  protectionism,  that  the 
American  market  is  not  closed  to  those 
producers  among  our  foreign  friends  and 
allies  who  can  present  newer  and  better 
products  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  kind  of  confidence  that  such  a  dec¬ 
laration  would  instill  in  businessmen  and 
governments  around  the  world  might 
well  be  the  best  antidote  that  could  be 
prescribed  for  the  incipient  recession 
abroad.  Other  countries  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  buy  our  exports.  They 
would’be  encouraged  to  spend  what  dol¬ 
lars  they  have  if  we  can  give  them  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  ever- 
increasing  possibilities  for  earning  more 
dollars  in  the  future.  This  5-year  trade 
bill  can  have,  in  that  respect,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  psychological  effect  everywhere. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
recession,  with  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  we  should  reserve  the  jobs  we  have 
by  restriction  of  imports.  As  I  have  in¬ 
dicated,  it  seems  to  me  that  because  we 
have  a  recession  is  a  reason  of  very  great 
force  for  doing  precisely  the  opposite. 
Our  best  jobs,  our  highest  paying  jobs 
are  in  our  exporting  industries.  Those 
are  our  growing  industries,  industries 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  more 
jobs  in  the  future.  Our  work  force  is 
growing  daily.  If  these  men  and  women 
are  to  find  jobs,  they  must  find  them  in 
expanding  industries. 

We  who  favor  a  valid  and  adequate 
trade  agreements  extension  are  accused 
of  every  kind  of  softheadedness,  of 
simple-minded  idealism  and  addlepated 
one-worldism.  Actually,  the  reverse  is 
probably  true. 

In  the  face  of  the  strong  and  some¬ 
times  vitriolic  attacks  of  the  high-tariff 
protectionists  it  takes  a  hardheaded 
and  realistic  person  to  continue  to  affirm 
support  of  this  legislation. 

America  will  not  grow  without  the 
spur  of  competition.  New  jobs  will  not 
be  created  without  new  products  and 


new  markets.  This  means  economic  ex¬ 
pansion.  For  that  expansion  legislation 
must  be  in  a  form  and  for  a  duration  of 
time  which  will  meet  the  urgent  de¬ 
mands  for  economic  security. 

Therefore  I  suggest  to  the  Congress 
that  it  must  turn  its  back  on  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  defeatism  of  a  policy  of 
trade  restriction.  Such  a  policy  is  retro¬ 
gression  and  this  is  an  era  when  we  can 
afford  no  retrogression.  We  shall  be 
told,  of  course,  that  this  substitute  bill 
will  not  lead  to  further  trade  restric¬ 
tions,  that  all  the  trade  agreements 
presently  in  force  will  remain  in  force, 
that  no  tariffs  will  be  increased  unless 
the  industry  concerned  is  threatened 
with  serious  injury. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  true  and  can¬ 
not  be  true.  The  provisions  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  are  such  as  to  unquestion¬ 
ably  encourage  applications  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  higher  rates  of  duty. 
Should  the  Congress  pass  this  kind  of 
a  trade  bill,  inevitably  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  see  the  protectionist 
handwriting  upon  the  wall.  It  would 
take  no  great  subtlety  for  the  tariff  com¬ 
missioners  to  understand  that  in  passing 
this  substitute  bill  the  sense  of  Congress 
would  clearly  be  that  tariffs  should  be 
higher.  That  sense  would  not  be  lost 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission,  we  may  be 
sure. 

In  vain  the  President  might  try  to 
stem  the  tide.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
under  the  substitute  bill  no  new  trade 
agreements  could,  in  practice,  be  nego¬ 
tiated  even  though  they  are  authorized. 
A  major  question  would  be  whether,  in 
view  of  the  very  limited  carryover  au¬ 
thority  provided  in  the  bill,  the  President 
could  make  sufficient  compensation  to 
our  trading  partners  for  the  tariffs  he 
would  have  to  raise  and  the  import  quo¬ 
tas  he  would  have  to  impose,  to  prevent 
a  complete  breakdown  of  our  system  of 
trade  agreements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect 
that  passage  of  this  substitute  bill  would 
have  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
What  we  would  lose  in  terms  of  leader¬ 
ship,  in  terms  of  a  general  unraveling 
of  the  fabric  of  world  trade,  of  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  free  world  unity — these 
questions  may  go  far  beyond  our  present 
conceptions. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  state  af¬ 
firmatively  that  this  committee  bill  does 
not,  of  course,  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  reciprocal  trade. 

One  of  the  creative  statesmen  of  our 
day,  whose  talents  are  not  being  used  at 
the  moment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  has  made  some 
concrete  proposals  for  a  worldwide  re¬ 
examination  of  the  mechanics  of  free 
trade.  This  proposal,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  is  long  overdue.  Certainly, 
it  is  a  reasonable  question  whether  our 
present  policy  sufficiently  emphasizes  the 
means  of  raising  wages  and  standards  of 
living  in  other  countries,  or  even  makes 
appreciable  progress  toward  that  day 
when  all  nations,  within  a  limited  basis, 
will  be  on  equal,  competitive  terms  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  But 
the  raising  of  these  questions  does  not 
indicate  the  abandonment  of  a  program 
so  well  proven  in  past  experience  and  so 
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necessary  in  light  of  the  competition 
which  totalitarian  ideas  are  giving  to 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  economic  and 
political  offensive  which  has  been  so 
vigorously  pressed  around  the  world  in 
the  last  2  years  how  can  we  conceivably 
turn  our  backs  on  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  programs  we  have  to  counter  peace¬ 
fully  this  effort?  We  have  recently 
passed  an  authorization  bill  for  foreign 
aid  exceeding  $3  billion  in  cost  to  the 
United  States  taxpayers.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  do  this  if  only  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own  security.  We  shall 
probably  pass  military  appropriation 
bills  this  session  exceeding  $40  billion, 
for  the  same  reason.  How  then,  if  it  is 
sound,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
spend  such  sums  to  keep  our  Nation 
secure,  is  it  unsound  to  continue  a 
peaceful  program  which  has  served  us 
so  well  for  24  years — so  well  in  fact  that 
our  expox-t  trade  rose  from  $2.1  billion 
in  1934  to  $19.5  billion  in  1957.  How  is 
it  unsound  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
economic,  political  and  military  threat 
our  country  has  ever  known?  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it — the  substitute 
bill  is  not  a  substitute,  it  is  a  reversal. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  in  ap¬ 
proving  the  Simpson  bill  we  would  be 
continuing  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  We  know  we  would  not  and  the 
world  knows  we  would  not. 

And  the  world  is  watching  carefully 
what  we  do  here.  The  direction  in 
which  that  great  and  historic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  will  go,  made  up  as  it  is  of  na¬ 
tions  which  are  our  closest  friends  and 
allies,  depends  very  largely  on  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  goes  in  this  question  of  Trade 
Agreements  extension.  The  Community 
will  either  turn  inward  upon  itself,  to¬ 
ward  regional  autarchy  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  or  it  will  turn  outward  toward 
us  and  further  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interdependence.  It  can  easily 
become  a  third,  and  neutralist  force  in 
a  world  now  dominated  by  the  two 
giants,  or  it  can  become  increasingly 
what  we  have  sought  to  make  it  over 
the  past  12  years,  a  Community  of  na¬ 
tions  closely  bound  to  us  in  mutual  se¬ 
curity,  mutual  prosperity  and  mutual 
friendship.  What  we  in  the  Congress 
do  on  this  issue  before  us  will  have  a  far 
more  critical  effect  on  our  future  in 
the  world  than  is  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate  under  the  circumstances. 

Equally  ominous  is  the  effect  of  a  re- 
fusal  on  our  part  to  continue  the  trade 
agreements  program,  on  our  x-elations 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  We  know,  of  course,  there  has 
been  in  the  last  few  yeai-s  a  virtual  revo¬ 
lution  in  awareness  of  the  possibilities 
of  material  pi-ogi-ess,  among  the  peoples 
of  thi-ee  quarters  of  the  globe.  There  is 
a  rising  consciousness  of  what  can  be 
achieved  and  a  burning  ambition — a  de¬ 
mand  to  achieve  it.  The  United  States 
with  its  vast  strength  has  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  it  cannot  shirk,  to  participate 
in  the  rapid  development  of  these  peo¬ 
ples — responsibilities  which  it  cannot 
shirk  if  only  because  our  very  security  is 
at  stake.  Any  retreat  now  by  the  United 


States  to  protectionism  in  the  field  of 
international  trade  could  only  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  evei-y  capital  around  the 
world  as  a  withdrawal  from  the  race,  as 
a  declaration  that  the  United  States  was 
not  prepai'ed  to  participate  or  to  aid  in 
the  new  economic  revolution,  that  the 
field  was  being  left  to  the  Soviet. 

To  make  such  a  declaration  or  to  so 
act  on  this  ti-ade  issue  that  any  nation 
or  any  people  could  believe  that  this  was 
our  implicit  intention,  is  unthinkable. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  then  and  let  us 
adopt  this  committee  bill,  in  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  gravity  of  its  implications 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.  R.  12591,  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  President’s  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  it 
will  further  and  inspire  our  domestic 
economy,  it  will  strengthen  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  free  woi’ld  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  undeveloped  countries, 
and  will  meet  the  threat  of  the  economic 
warfare  now  being  waged  against  us  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  trade  program  must  prove  to  our 
friends  in  the  world  that  we  are  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  aggression  by  oppo¬ 
nents  who  cannot  possibly  offer  the  same 
concessions  as  we  do.  A  challenge  faces 
Congress  to  take  a  giant  step  and  put 
our  trade  policy  on  the  offensive  as  never 
before. 

A  liberal  trade  policy  systematized  for 
a  long  period  of  5  years  and  buttressed 
with  an  additional  25-percent  cut  in  tar¬ 
iffs  will  create  a  climate  of  optimism  that 
can  stimulate  inci'eased  economic  activ¬ 
ity  to  satisfy  the  woi’ld’s  needs  for  trade 
and  investment.  Certainly  the  world  will 
be  better  off  if  its  activities  can  be  di¬ 
rected  into  peaceful  channels  rather 
than  in  preparation  for  war.  In  my 
opinion,  the  time  is  ripe  and  opportune 
for  an  injection  of  hope  for  the  future. 
Too  many  of  the  neutral  and  newly  cre¬ 
ated  nations  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  Communist  bloc  is  showing  signs 
of  superiority  over  the  Western  World 
and  that  inevitably  there  must  come  a 
gradual  integration  with  that  bloc. 
Even  amongst  our  allied  and  friendly 
nations  sentiment  is  building  up  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Soviets  can  prove  su¬ 
perior  in  scientific  matters,  such  as  in¬ 
tercontinental  and  outer-space  missiles, 
sooner  or  later  they  themselves  will  be 
drawn  into  the  oi'bit  of  the  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  power.  What  finer  weapon  do  we 
have  to  bind  our  friends  together  in  this 
period  of  acute  missile  preparation  than 
our  trade  act  with  its  premise  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  prosperity  of  the  free  world 
instead  of  contracting  it? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  by  not  continuing 
our  liberal  trade  policies  we  rim  the  i*isk 
of  causing  our  free  world  friends  to  run 
into  difficulties  in  their  international 
transactions.  Such  difficulties  will  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  slackening  of  the  de¬ 
fense  effort  of  the  free  world  and  thereby 
cause  even  greater  defense  expenditures 
on  our  own  home  front. 

Allow  me  to  state  for  a  few  moments 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  basic  concept 
of  our  trade  agreements  program. 
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When  Cordell  Hull,  who  is  the  father 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  program,  became 
interested  in  the  whole  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy  after  World  War  I,  he 
stated  in  1919  that  “the  biggest  factor  in 
our  domestic  prosperity  during  the  com¬ 
ing  years  will  be  our  foreign  trade.” 
Cordell  Hull  spoke  much  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  trade  so  as  to  increase 
total  imports  and  exports.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  lessons  of  the  depression 
were  learned,  when  economic  stagnation 
forced  the  contraction  of  trade  channels, 
that  he  was  able  to  persuade  Congress  in 
1934  to  initiate  a  policy  of  reciprocity  in 
trade  and  asked  that  the  United  States 
take  the  first  steps  by  reducing  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers. 

Our  lawmakers  felt  in  1930  that  to 
combat  the  initial  effects  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  our  tariffs  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
prohibit  excessive  imports  from  other 
nations  and  to  protect  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries.  History  proved  how  this  high¬ 
est  tariff  in  our  domestic  economic  policy 
contracted  our  trade.  Hull  called  this 
tariff  an  embargo  act  and  stated  that 
his  philosophy  of  tax’iffs  consisted  of  a 
competitive  tariff.  In  elaborating  on 
this  competitive  tariff  aspect,  Hull 
stated  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  in 
1933  that  an  effective  marketing  and  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  should  be  multilateral 
because  nations  are  systematically  inter¬ 
related  and  interdependent  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  with  the  result  that  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  is  a  fundamental 
necessity.  He  further  stated  that 
“mutually  profitable  markets  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  liberalization  of  the 
commercial  policies  of  other  countries.” 
These  sentiments  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
ciprocal  concept  of  our  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  under  which  Congi’ess 
delegated  authority  to  the  President  to 
cut  tariffs  so  as  to  stimulate  international 
trade  and  to  make  agreements  with 
other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Initially,  the  express  purpose  of  this 
action  was  that  the  largest  trading  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  would,  by  unilateral  ap- 
tion,  set  an  example  which  other  nations 
could  follow  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
action  might  result  in  ever-increasing 
trade  between  nations.  It  can  be  said 
that  the  results  of  this  action  initiated 
in  1934  has  been  nothing  shoi't  of  spec¬ 
tacular.  This  act  has  been  renewed  and 
extended  10  times  and  is  the  keynote  of 
our  foreign  economic  policy. 

Our  cun-eht  debate  centers  around  the 
fact  whether  the  act  should  be  extended 
for  5  years  and  whether  any  cx-ippling 
amendments  concerning  quotas  should 
be  allowed.  Our  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  held  extended  hearings  on 
the  President’s  proposals  for  extending 
this  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  act  be  extended  in 
the  form  as  asked  by  the  administration 
with  the  amendment  that  whenever  the 
President  does  not  see  fit  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  in  certain  instances,  we,  in  Con¬ 
gress,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  over¬ 
ride  his  veto  by  a  two-third  majority 
and  institute  remedial  measui-es  if  it  is 
proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  excessive 
importations  of  a  certain  product  tend 
to  hurt  a  domestic  industry  producing 
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like  or  competitive  products.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  those  trade  groups  who  as¬ 
sert  that  they  are  being  hurt  excessively 
and  exerting  enormous  pressure  on  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  hamstring  this 
one  program  on  which  much  of  our  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  depends.  In  the 
light  of  our  leadership,  friendship,  and 
assistance  being  rendered  to  the  world 
in  peaceful  measures,  I  think  at  this 
time  it  would  be  most  inopportune  to 
vitiate  our  friendly  trading  program  and 
substitute  something  which  cannot  but 
lead  to  retaliatory  measures  by  others, 
even  by  some  of  our  best  allies. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  currently 
discussing  will  largely  determine  the  role 
which  our  United  States  industry  will 
play  in  the  expanding  world  trade  and 
will  substantially  affect  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  military  relations 
of  this  country  with  other  nations,  not 
only  of  the  free  world,  but  also  of  the 
state-dominated  policies  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  I  am  convinced  that  seldom  has 
any  issue  so  loaded  with  potential  inter¬ 
national  repercussions  come  before  us 
and  an  issue  which  we  will  have  to  settle . 
before  the  act  expires  on  June  30  of  this, 
year. 

I  say  that  if  we  want  to  take  the  easy 
way  out  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  be  so 
influenced  by  a  minority  of  opponents 
and  by  the  pressure  of  a  limited  number 
of  industries.  I  agree  that  some  indus¬ 
tries  are  hurt  by  excessive  imports,  but 
our  President,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  has  the  procedures 
to  alleviate  the  injury  and  to  prevent 
harm  to  our  domestic  industries.  It  is 
easy  to  adduce  reasons  why  we  should 
not  take  a  step  that  may  cause  some 
continuing  hardship  for  certain  domes¬ 
tic  industries  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  step  taken  in  the  national  interest 
will  enhance  our  prestige  abroad,  will 
make  many  small  nations  currently  feel¬ 
ing  insecure  under  Soviet  pressure  know 
that  we  are  their  friends  and,  at  the 
same  time  not  cause  us  to  cripple  inter¬ 
national  trade  by  amendments  which  in 
the  long  run  cannot  redound  to  our  own 
benefit. 

In  fact,  the  hearings  before  the  Boggs 
subcommittee  stressed  the  demand  by 
certain  vociferous  minorities  as  well  as 
by  the  protectionists  bloc' in  our  coun¬ 
try  that  the  act  should  not  be  renewed 
at  all  or  if  renewed  that  Presidential  au¬ 
thority  be  so  curtailed  that  his  final  ac¬ 
tion  in  our  national  interest  cannot  be 
on  behalf  of  all  citizens  but,  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  on  behalf  of  cei’tain  groups  only. 
Much  is  said  of  returning  to  Congress  the 
power  to  intervene  in  tariffs.  This  pow¬ 
er  is  guaranteed  in  this  act  because  we, 
the  legislators,  will  certainly  be  able  to 
override  any  Presidential  veto  if  no  tariff 
relief  should  be  granted  to  specific  in¬ 
dustries.  In  fact,  this  relief  is  stronger 
than  any  relief  given  during  the  last  25 
years — namely,  tariffs  may  be  raised  50 
percent  above  the  level  existing  in  1934. 
The  present  law  sets  January  1,  1954  as 
the  base  date.  The  protectionist  bloc,  I 
am  sure,  cannot  ask  for  more  than  that. 

Finally,  may  I  state  my  belief  that  our 
American  economy  is  a  competitive 
economy  and  that  this  is  the  secret  of 
our  enormous  success.  We  are  living  in 


a  consumer-directed  economy  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  man  who  buys  is  the  one 
who  calls  the  tune  and  the  American 
consumer  likes  competition.  We  are  also 
not  self-sufficient  because  many  strate¬ 
gic  materials  must  be  imported  and  if 
we  fail  to  follow  the  course  of  expanding 
trade  these  very  materials  needed  by  our 
expanding  economy  may  be  cut  off  by 
retaliatory  measures  by  other  nations. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  protectionism 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  our  own  in¬ 
terests  in  the  world  and  in  the  peace  of 
the  world.  In  my  opinion,  our  most 
overriding  world  interest  is  peace  and 
peace  historically  travels  the  route  of 
trade.  If  our  commercial  arteries  are 
choked  then  the  economic  causes  of  war 
find  a  ripe  breeding  ground. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  one  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  we  have  of  achieving  prosperity  in 
peace  and  that  to  extend  this  peace  we 
must  renew  our  Trade  Agreements  Act 
because  under  it  we  increase  the  chances 
of  the  world  to  achieve  better  standards 
of  prosperity  and  levels  of  living. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
term  “reciprocal  trade”  has  a  beautiful 
sound,  and  it  really  is  a  splendid  idea.  I 
favor  it  strongly.  But,  when  we  talk 
about  reciprocal  trade  we  should  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  word 
“reciprocal”  means,  according  to  Web¬ 
ster,  “mutual”  or  something  that  is 
“shared,  felt,  shown,  or  the  like,  by  both 
sides.” 

I  submit  there  is  nothing  reciprocal 
in  the  bill  which  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  put  before  us  to¬ 
day.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  substitute 
bill  by  Representative  Simpson  and 
others.  I  earlier  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  That  measure  would  require  some 
.reciprocity  in  world  trade.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  committee 
bill  which  in  my  opinion  would  make 
possible  even  greater  injury  to  some  of 
our  most  important  industries.  It  would 
add  to,  rather  than  lessen,  world  tensions. 
It  would  weaken  the  power  of  the  Nation 
to  defend  itself  against  the  forces  which 
would  destroy  us  by  any  means  at  their 
command.  Let  us  not  contribute  to  our 
downfall  by  enacting  measures  that 
would  further  weaken  our  power  to  re¬ 
sist. 

There  are  many  arguments  that  could 
be  made  against  a  continuation  of  pres¬ 
ent  trade  policies,  which  have  brought 
many  industries  to  the  brink  of  disaster, 
and  threaten  loss  of  business  and  jobs 
in  many  more.  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  justifiably  proud 
of  our  dairy  and  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  State  is  important  also  for 
its  mineral  resources.  In  1956  some  45 
million  pounds  of  zinc  were  mined  in 
Wisconsin,  but  the  sharp  drop  in  price 
due  to  low-wage-produced  imports,  has 
virtually  demoralized  the  industry  Last 
year  all  of  the  domestic  mines  in  the 
country  produced  about  425,000  tons  of 
zinc,  but  imports  were  792,000  tons — the 
highest  on  record,  and  almost  double  the 
domestic  production. 


The  lead  tariff  had  been  reduced  50 
percent  in  1943.  Tariff  was  removed 
completely  in  1948;  reinstated  at  the 
1943  level  in  1949;  returned  to  the  pre- 
1943  level  in  1951,  and  later  that  year  to 
the  1943  level;  removed  completely  in 
1952,  and  now  reinstated  at  the  1943 
level.  s 

Zinc  tariffs  were  reduced  20  percent  in 
1939;  38  percent  in  1943;  20  percent  in 
1951;  abolished  completely  and  then  re¬ 
instated  at  the  1943  level  in  1952. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  provide  authority 
for  still  further  reductions.  This,  mind 
you,  for  vital  mineral  products  without 
which  we  could  not  maintain  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.  If  forced  to  depend  on 
foreign  sources,  through  the  destruction 
of  our  domestic  industry  by  ruinous  for¬ 
eign  competition,  we  would  be  in  an 
alarming  position. 

The  lead  and  zinc  miners  of  Peru  and 
other  countries  who  are  taking  our  lead 
and  zinc  markets  work  at  starvation 
wages  as  compared  with  American  min¬ 
ers.  Our  wage  and  hour  laws,  employ¬ 
ment  compensation,  social  security,  and 
other  measures  protect  domestic  miners 
from  unfair  competition  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  producing  States.  These  laws  pro¬ 
tect  against  sweatshop  conditions  within 
the  country,  but  they  have  no  effect  on 
cheaply  produced  imports.  Employment 
in  lead-zinc  mining  has  been  cut  in  half 
since  1952.  Should  we  permit  it  to  be 
cut  still  further? 

Let  me  quote  from  the  minority  report 
on  the  committee  bill — page  55: 

Our  Nation’s  first  line  of  defense  is  its 
production.  With  political  instability  char¬ 
acterizing  at  least  half  of  the  free  world, 
our  Nation  cannot  adopt  a  policy  which 
would  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  strategic  or  defense  materials. 
Present  policies  encourage  the  maximum  use 
of  overseas  production  and  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958  would  acceler¬ 
ate  and  broaden  this  policy.  It  would  be 
folly  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  any  such  thing. 

The  only  sane  approach  to  the  cffeap 
import  problem  is  a  tariff  structure  that 
will  permit  our  industries  to  compete 
fairly  in  world  markets.  Our  industries 
cannot  be  expected  to  live  and  provide 
their  employees  with  continued  high 
wages,  if  they  are  undersold  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  by  a  flood  of  goods  produced  under 
the  low-wage  standards  of  such  countries 
as  Peru,  Japan,  and  others. 

With  the  present  legislative  situation, 
the  most  advantageous  step  we  can  take 
is  to  vote  for  the  Simpson-Dorn-Davis- 
Bailey  substitute  to  the  committee  bill. 

The  argument  is  often  used  that  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  we  dis¬ 
pose  of  huge  amounts  of  agricultural 
products.  This  is  not  true.  Those  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products  are  handled 
under  the  authority  granted  under  Pub- 
lie  Law  480,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  Simpson 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  an  issue  which  has  generated 
as  much  controversy  as  reciprocal  trade, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  great 
many  inaccuracies  should  be  circulated, 
in  innocence  or  in  guile.  The  erroneous 
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implication  which  I  want  to  nail  at  this 
time  is  that  anyone  who  indulges  in  res¬ 
ervations  about  our  present  trade  pro¬ 
gram — as  here  represented  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill — is  opposed  to  reciprocal 
trade. 

As  one  who  holds  such  reservations 
strongly,  I  specifically  deny  that  implica¬ 
tion.  I  do  so  as  one  who  has  voted,  ad¬ 
mittedly  with  increasing  reluctance,  for 
each  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

But  in  past  sessions,  and  again  in  this 
session,  I  have  sought  to  amend  the  act 
to  correct  a  glaring  weakness.  My 
amendment  would  have  given  Congress 
the  final  authority  when  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  through  escape  clause  investi¬ 
gation,  finds  that  a  concession  made  by 
the  executive  branch  is  crippling  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  proposal  would  not  add  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  one  iota  of  protection 
for  domestic  industry  that  is  not  already 
in  the  act.  Its  only  objective  is  to  give 
effect  to  those  safeguards  which  are  in 
the  existing  act  but  which  are  being 
completely  ignored  in  2  cases  out  of 
3.  Is  it  being  an  opponent  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  to  try  to  make  the  act 
work  as  it  was  intended? 

Now  a  similar  provision  is  offered  us 
in  the  Simpson-Davis-Bailey-Dorn  bill, 
which  I  support  in  the  hope  that  I  thus 
can  again  vote  for  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

As  much  as  I  am  impressed  by  the 
importance,  to  ourselves  and  other  free¬ 
dom-loving  nations,  of  an  ever-expand¬ 
ing  trade  program,  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  our  present 
trade  policies  are  at  or  past  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns:  not  only  the 
point  where  the  overall  economy  of  the 
United  States  begins  to  weaken,  but 
where  it  weakens  faster  than  its  trade 
partners  take  on  strength,  to  the  overall 
detriment  of  the  free  world  in  its  strug¬ 
gle  to  remain  free. 

It  is  one  more  case  where  we  must 
regretfully  conclude  that  we  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Along  with  all. 
the  advantages  of  liberal  foreign  trade 
policies  there  are  disadvantages,  and 
when  the  disadvantages  begin  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages,  it  is  time  to  adapt 
those  policies  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  are  few  of  us  in  this  House  who 
do  not  have  reason  to  be  acutely  aware 
of  what  those  disadvantages  are.  Where 
short  years  ago  only  an  occasional  in¬ 
dustry — lead<-zinc  mining  was  the  major 
one — was  being  seriously  injured  by  for¬ 
eign  imports,  now  there  are  few  corners 
of  our  country  where  one  or  more  indus¬ 
tries  are  not  suffering  the  import 
miseries.  These  are  not  infant  industries 
struggling  for  a  foothold:  most  of  them 
are  long-established  industries  of  the 
type  upon  which  our  country’s  leader¬ 
ship  and  greatness  was  built. 

Neither  are  they  so-called  “uneconom¬ 
ical  industries,”  unless  it  is  uneconomical 
to  pay  an  American  worker  a  living  wage. 
We  have  all  heard  numerous  specific 
examples  of  how  foreign  sources  can 
undersell  American  manufacturers  of 
equivalent  products ;  let  me  add  one 
more.  Recently,  United  Park  City  Mines 
Co.  had  occasion  to  call  for  bids  on  20- 


pound  rail,  f.  o.  b.  Keetley,  Utah,  in  40- 
ton  carload  quantities. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  could  de¬ 
liver  the  rail  from  our  neighboring 
State  at  $9.02  per  hundredweight.  A 
German  firm  offered  to  deliver  the  rail 
at  Keetley  for  $7.55  a  hundred. 

Are  our  American  steel  plants  one  of 
those  outmoded,  uneconomic  industries 
which,  according  to  some  sources,  should 
be  weeded  out  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy?  And  where  in  the  world,  inciden¬ 
tally,  are  there  more  efficient,  modern 
mechanized  copper  mining  operations 
than  those  in  our  Western  States  where 
thousands  of  American  miners  have  been 
laid  off  or  put  on  a  reduced  workweek 
because  of  a  production  surplus  which 
had  its  origins  in  our  present  trade 
policy? 

This  weakening  process  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  economy  grows  deeper  as  it  grows 
wider.  We  simply  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  maintain  the  highest  wage 
and  living  standards  in  the  world;  tax 
our  workers  and  businesses  to  the  limit, 
and  still  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  a  dog-eat-dog  basis. 

In  theory,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
does  not  allow  the  serious  damage  to 
American  industries  which  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  When  the  Tariff  Commission, 
after  due  investigation,  finds  that  a  com¬ 
plaining  industry  is  being  so  injured  by 
imports,  it  recommends  steps  to  be  taken 
to  modify  the  trade  agreement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  injury. 

Unfortunately,  whether  those  recom¬ 
mendations  are  followed  is  left  up  to  the 
same  persons  who  made  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  first  place.  The  results 
were  inevitable.  The  escape  clause  is 
rarely  invoked.  The  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  escape  clause  procedure  have 
been  set  aside  as  so  much  window 
dressing. 

-  To  date,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
recommended  escape  action  30  times,  and 
only  10  times  has  the  President  then  in 
office  invoked  any  part  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  One  case — lead  and  zinc,  on 
which  the  Commission  made  a  unani¬ 
mous  finding  of  serious  injury — is  pend¬ 
ing,  but  the  most  hopeful  eyes  and  ears 
have  found  no  hint  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken. 

The  remedy  contained  in  the  Simpson 
bill  can  be  objected  to  only  on  the 
grounds  that  the  escape  clause  might  be 
invoked  too  often,  a  supposition  that 
either  the  escape  clause  is  intended  to  be 
ignored,  or  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
in  fact  a  High  Tariff  Commission. 

The  record  does  not  support  the  latter 
assumption.  Since  provision  for  the 
escape  clause  was  made  in  our  trade  act, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  received  87 
applications  for  investigation,  6  of  which 
were  dismissed  at  the  applicant’s  request, 
and  4  of  which  are  pending.  Out  of  the 
other  77  cases,  the  Commission  made  a 
majority  finding  of  serious  injury  in  only 
25  and  in  5  others  the  Commission  di¬ 
vided  evenly  a  situation  in  which  the 
Chief  Executive  can  take  either  recom¬ 
mendation.  In  each  of  these  five  cases 
he  decided  against  remedial  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  basic 
question  we  are  facing  here  is  how  far 
we  can  go  toward  a  free  trade  policy 


without  seriously  impairing  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Simpson  bill  as  the  only  course  avail¬ 
able  to  us  for  continuing  the  beneficial 
aspects  of  our  reciprocal  trade  program 
without  wrecking  our  economy  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  bill  before  us  and  the  proposed  sub¬ 
stitute  have  been  debated  at  great 
length.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
those  arguments  at  the  moment  other 
than  to  say  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  American  business  if  we 
adopt  the  policy  proposed  in  the  Simp¬ 
son  substitute. 

The  tariff  question  is  a  great  historic 
issue  that  has  divided  our  country  down 
through  the  years.  I  am  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  today  when  I  see  so  many  of 
my  Southern  colleagues  turning  aside 
from  the  leadership  of  the  great  states¬ 
men  of  our  section  down  through  the 
years.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  anyone  else  who  might  be  interested, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
some  selections  from  statements  on  the 
tariff  issue  made,  first  of  all,  by  that 
greatest  spokesman  for  the  South,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  then  by  a  series  of  great 
Mississippians  who  have  previously  served 
in  the  Congress — Jefferson  Davis,  James 
Z.  George,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  John 
Sharp  Williams,  and  Pat  Harrison. 

Op  a  great  issue  like  this,  I  think  it  is 
sound  and  proper  to  turn  to  the  counsel 
of  these  great  statesmen  of  the  past  who 
fought  for  the  .basic  interests  of  our 
country,  the  South,  and  Mississippi. 

Masterpieces  on  the  Tariff,  Copeland; 
quoting  John  C.  Calhoun,  pages  37-38: 

“The  Federal  Government  has,  by  an  ex¬ 
press  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
to  lay  on  imposts.  The  State  (South  Caro¬ 
lina)  has  never  denied  or  resisted  this  right, 
nor  even  thought  of  so  doing.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  however,  not  been  contented  with 
exercising  this  power  as  she  had  a  right  to 
do,  but  has  gone  a  step  beyond  it  by  laying 
imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection. 
This  the  State  considers  as  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  exercise  of  power — highly  injurious 
and  oppressive  to  her  and  the  other  staple 
States — and  has,  accordingly,  met  with  the 
most  determined  resistance.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  enter,  at  this  time,  into  argument 
as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  system.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  that  the  power  is  nowhere  granted; 
and  that,  from  the  journals  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  formed  the  Constitution,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  refused.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  the  journals  I  might  cite  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Luther  Martin,  which  has  already 
been  referred  tp,  to  show  that  the  conven¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  conferring  the  power  on 
the  Federal  Government,  left  to  the  State 
the  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports  with 
the  express  view  of  enabling  the  several 
States  to  protect  their  own  manufactures. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Congress  has  as¬ 
sumed,  without  any  warrant  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  right  of  exercising  this  most 
important  power,  and  has  so  exercised  it  as 
to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  State,  by  which  her  re¬ 
sources  are  exhausted,  the  enjoyment  of  her 
citizens  curtailed,  the  means  of  education 
contracted,  and  all  her  interests  essentially 
and  injuriously  affected.” 

John  C.  Calhoun  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  August 
5, 1842 : 

“No  two  things,  Senators,  are  more  differ¬ 
ent  than  duties  for  revenue  and  protection. 
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They  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness. 
The  one  is  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile, 
to  the  importation  of  the  article  on  which 
they  may  be  imposed.  Revenue  seeks  not  to 
exclude  or  diminish  the  amount  imported; 
on  the  contrary,  if  that  should  be  the  result, 
it  neither  designed  nor  desired  it.  While  it 
takes,  it  patronizes;  and  patronizes,  that  it 
may  take  more.  It  is  the  reverse,  in  every 
respect,  with  protection.  It  seeks,  directly, 
exclusion  or  diminution.  It  is  the  desired 
result;  and  if  it  fails  in  that,  it  fails  in  its 
object. 

***** 

“I  am  now,  Senators,  brought  to  the  im¬ 
portant  question,  why  should  such  a  bill 
pass?  Who  asks  for  it,  and  on  what  ground? 
It  comes  ostensibly  from  the  manufacturing 
interest.  I  say  ostensibly;  for  I  shall  show, 
in  the  sequel,  that  there  are  other  and  more 
powerful  interests  among  its  advocates  and 
supporters.  And  on  what  grounds  do  they 
ask  it.  It  is  on  that  of  protection.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  what?  Against  violence,  oppres¬ 
sion,  or  fraud?  If  s&,  Government  is  bound 
to  afford  it,  if  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
its  powers,  cost  what  it  may.  It  is  the  object 
for  which  Government  is  instituted;  and  if 
it  fails  in  that,  it  fails  in  the  highest  point 
of  duty.  No;  it  is  against  neither  violence, 
oppression,  nor  fraud.  There  is  no  complaint 
of  being  disturbed  in  property  or  pursuits,  or 
of  being  defrauded  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
industry.  Against  what,  then,  is  protection 
asked?  It  is  against  low  prices.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  complain  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  carry  on  their  pursuits  at  prices  as  low 
as  at  present;  and  that,  unless  they  can  get 
higher,  they  must  give  up  manufacturing. 
The  evil,  then,  is  low  prices;  and  what  they 
ask  of  Government  is  to  give  them  higher. 
But  how  do  they  ask  it  to  be  done?  »  *  * 
By  putting  down  competition,  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  the  products  of  others,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  exclusion  of  the  market,  or 
at  least  a  decided  advantage  over  others,  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 
Stripped  of  all  disguise,  this  is  their  request; 
and  this  they  call  protection.  Protection, 
indeed.  Call  it  tribute,  levy,  exaction,  mo¬ 
nopoly,  plunder;  or,  if  these  be  too  harsh,  call 
it  charity,  assistance,  aid — anything  rather 
than  protection,  with  which  it  has  not  a 
feature  in  common. 

***** 

"There  never  yet  has  been  devised  a 
scheme  *  *  *  however  unjust  or  oppressive, 
for  which  plausible  reasons  could  not  be 
found;  and  few  have  been  so  prolific  of  such 
as  that  under  consideration.  Among  them, 
one  of  the  most  plausible  is,  that  the  com¬ 
petition,  which  is  asked  to  be  excluded,  is 
that  of  foreigners.  The  competition  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  between  home  and  foreign  in¬ 
dustry;  and  he  who  opposes  what  is  asked,  is 
held  up  as  a  friend  to  foreign,  and  the  enemy 
to  home  industry;  and  is  regarded  as  very 
little  short  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
I  take  issue  on  the  fact.  I  deny  that  there  is, 
or  can  be,  any  competition  between  home 
and  foreign  industry,  but  through  the  latter; 
and  assert  that  the  real  competition,  in  all 
cases,  is,  and  must  be,  between  one  branch  of 
home  industry  and  another.  To  make  good 
the  position  taken,  I  rely  on  a  simple  fact, 
which  none  will  deny — that  imports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  exports.  Prom  that,  it 
follows  if  there  be  no  export  trade,  there  will 
be  no  import  trade.  It  is,  then,  not  the  im¬ 
ports,  but  the  exports  which  are  exchanged 
for  them,  and  without  which  they  would  not 
be  introduced  at  all,  that  causes,  in  reality, 
the  competition.  It  matters  not  how  low  the 
wages  of  other  countries  may  be,  and  how 
cheap  their  productions,  if  we  have  no  ex¬ 
ports,  they  cannot  compete  with  ours. 

“The  real  competition,  then,  is  with  that 
industry  which  produces  the  articles  for  ex- 
^°r*‘  *,  *  *  ^  *s»  ln  f&ct,  a  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  and 


those  which  are  associated  with  it,  against 
the  export  industry  of  the  community,  and 
those  associated  with  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"But,  it  was  asked,  what  is  to  be  done? 
What  course  does  true  policy  require,  to  give 
the  highest  possible  impulse  to  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  including 
manufactures  and  all?  I  answer,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  Instead 
of  looking  to  the  home  market,  and  shaping 
all  our  policy  to  secure  that,  we  must  look 
to  the  foreign,  and  shape  it  to  secure  that. 

“We  have,  Senators,  reached  a  remarkable 
point  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  *  »  » 
The  result  has  been  a  wonderful  increased 
facility  of  producing  all  articles  of  sup¬ 
ply.  *  *  *  It  results,  that  no  people,  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  home  market,  can,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  useful  arts,  rise 
to  greatness  and  wealth  by  manufacturers. 
For  that  purpose,  they  must  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  foreign  market,  in  the 
younger,  less  advanced,  and  less  civilized 
countries.  This  necessity  for  more  enlarged 
and  freer  intercourse  between  the  older, 
more  advanced,  and  more  civilized  nations, 
and  the  younger,  less  advanced,  and  less 
civilized,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  globe  is 
laid  open  to  our  knowledge  *  *  *  is  one  of 
the  mighty  means  ordained  by  Providence  to 
spread  population,  light,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  far  and  wide  over  its  entire  sur¬ 
face. 

“The  great  problem,  then,  is,  how  is  the 
foreign  market  to  be  commanded?  I  an¬ 
swer,  by  the  reverse  means  proposed  in  order 
to  command  the  home  market — low,  instead 
of  high  duties;  and  a  sound  currency,  fixed, 
stable,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  level 
with  the  general  currency  of  the  world.” 

Jefferson  Davis,  July  21,  1846  (Vicksburg 
Sentinel) ;  Davis,  Letters,  Papers,  and 
Speeches,  volume  1,  pages  52-63: 

“An  analysis  of  the  votes  upon  the  bill  to 
regulate  anew  the  duties  upon  imports  will 
show  that  its  main  support  was  derived  from 
the  agricultural  and  exporting  States.  To 
these  in  a  pecuniary  view  it  was  the  measure 
of  highest  importance.  But  whilst  I  re¬ 
joice  in  it  for  such  consideration,  because 
tending  to  advance  the  great  staple  interest 
of  our  State,  and  thus  to  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  industry  among  us,  I  am  not 
less  gratified  at  it  as  a  measure  of  political 
reform.  In  adopting  the  ad  valorem  rule 
and  restricting  its  operation  to  the  revenue 
limit,  the  great  principle  of  taxing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefits  conferred  is  more 
nearly  approximated,  and  the  power  to  lay 
duties  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
money,  for  which  alone  it  was  conferred  in 
the  constutition  of  our  confederacy.  Thus  it 
was  exercised  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic 
in  the  first  tariff  enacted  under  the  Federal 
Constitution;  when  for  the  benefit  it  would 
confer  upon  American  producers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  they  chose  to  raise  revenue  by  im¬ 
posts  rather  than  direct  taxation.  Since 
then,  as  in  the  bill  of  1842,  (to  be  substituted 
by  that  lately  passed  through  the  House  of 
Representatives) ,  the  collection  of  revenue 
has  been  the  subordinate;  the  benefit  to  par¬ 
ticular  classes,  the  main  object  of  duties. 
And  the  extent  to  which  this  was  pursued 
was  concealed  by  specific  duties  and  minima 
valuations— rendering  the  law  unintelligible 
on  its  face,  and  in  many  case  wholly  pro¬ 
hibitory  in  its  operation — destroying  reve¬ 
nue  but  leaving  taxation.  A  tariff  “for  pro¬ 
tection”  must  discriminate  against  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  to  favor  manufactures  in  a 
rude  or  infant  state;  a  tariff  for  revenue  may, 
and  generally  would,  impose  its  highest  du¬ 
ties  upon  luxuries,  for  reasons  so  just  and 
equalizing  in  their  practical  effects,  that  one 
could  have  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
policy  or  shrink  from  its  avowal. 

"Commercial  changes  and  the  wants  or  su¬ 
perfluities  of  the  treasury  must  require  oc¬ 


casional  modification  in  the  rate  duties  upon 
imports;  but  a  salutary  check  is  held  by  the 
people  so  long  as  all  modifications  are  made 
by  changing  the  rate  percent  on  enumerated 
articles,  by  which  it  is  seen  at  once  what  tax 
is  imposed  upon  consumption,  and  whether 
or  not  the  limit  of  revenue  is  passed. 

“I  trust  we  shall  never  again  witness  the 
spectacle,  so  revolting  to  every  idea  of  self- 
government,  of  a  law  in  which,  by  specific 
duties  and  minima  valuations,  the  purpose 
and  effect  is  as  absolutely  concealed  as  in  the 
edicts  of  the  ancient  tyrant,  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  hand  so  small  and  hung  so  high  as 
to  be  illegible  to  those  upon  whom  they  were 
to  operate.” 

James  Z.  George,  United  States  Senate, 
February  5,  1883;  Congressional  Record, 
volume  14,  part  3,  47th  Congress,  2d  session, 
page  2092: 

“That  is  exactly  the  way  I  look  upon  this 
protective  tariff.  I  regard  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Government  as  having  been  given 
for  the  equal  and  common  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country;  that  it  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  one  in¬ 
terest  at  the  expense  of  another.  I  say 
when  you  do  this  you  usurp  power  not 
granted  to  you  by  the  Constitution.  I  say, 
in  addition  to  that,  that  try  however  hon¬ 
estly  you  may  to  make  a  fair  and  equal 
division  of  the  benefits  under  the  protec¬ 
tive  system,  you  cannot  do  it.  Then  I  in¬ 
sist  if  I  am  overruled  as  I  have  been  in  this 
matter  and  we  sit  here  for  weeks  and  weeks 
simply  dividing  out  the  benefits  of  this 
power  among  the  great  interests  of  this 
country — I  insist  when  you  determine  to 
do  that,  you  shall  divide  them  all  around 
equally;  you  shall  give  every  man  his  fair 
chance,  every  interest  a  just  share,  and  if 
there  be  an  interest  in  this  country,  as 
there  is,  that  cannot  receive  its  due  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  taxing  power  by  a 
protective  duty,  I  insist  that  you  give  it  a 
bounty  to  make  your  action  fair.  Give  the 
cotton  planter  a  bounty  on  his  cotton;  give 
the  wheatgrower  a  bounty  on  his  wheat; 
give  the  corngrower  a  bounty  on  his  corn, 
and  you  cannot  do  this  work  fairly  in  any 
'other  way.” 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar.  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  February  7,  1883;  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  volume  14,  part  3,  47th  Congress,  2d 
session,  page  2194: 

“Now,  sir,  the  avowed  object  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  is  to  counteract  the  superior 
attractiveness  of  agricultural  industry  and 
to  divert  capital  and  labor  from  it  into 
manufactures.  It  is  not  protection  against 
the  competition  of  foreign  pauper  labor 
that  the  duties  are  levied,  but  against  the 
competition  of  our  own  home  agricultural 
industry.  It  is  the  competition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  produces  our  exports,  and 
which  brings  back  imports  in  exchange, 
against  which  this  tariff  systetai  is  designed 
to  operate,  and  hence  its  effects  have  never 
failed  to  arrest  the  increase  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  by  means  of  agriculture,  and 
to  cause  the  profits  earned  in  the  field  to 
be  paid  out  to  the  forge  and  the  mill.” 

John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  April  24,  1922;  Congressional  Record, 
volume  62,  part  6,  page  5901 : 

“Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  said  upon 
the  floor  that  I  saw  but  one  way  to  do  what 
a  great  many  Americans  seem  to  want  to 
do — isolate  ourselves — and  that  was  some¬ 
how  or  other  to  exterminate  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  get  rich  by  swap¬ 
ping  jackknives  among  ourselves.  We  can¬ 
not  do  that.  I  do  not  care  about  the  par¬ 
ticular  items  of  taxation  under  this  bill;  it 
is  the  general  principle  involved  about 
which  I  am  concerned;  the  utter  stupidity, 
the  utter  stultification  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  international  com¬ 
merce  without  permitting  the  other  nations 
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to  sell  us  much  of  anything  by  making  it 
too  expensive  for  our  suffering  consumers 
to  buy  much  of  anything. 

•  •  *  •  • 

“How  are  you  going  to  benefit  a  man  who 
cannot  sell  his  cotton,  and  his  wheat,  and 
his  corn,  and  his  other  commodities,  be¬ 
cause  the  man,  who  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  takes  the  surplus  in  foreign  commerce 
and  buys  it  cannot  now  buy  because  he  has 
neither  cash  nor  credit,  by  saying  to  him, 
‘We  close  our  markets  almost  hermetically 
to  your  products,  to  the  fruits  of  your  labor, 
to  the  only  thing  in  the  world  with  which 
you  can  either  pay  or  buy’?  Must  not  my 
cotton,  then,  year  by  year  sell  for  less  De¬ 
cause  its  price  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  the 
surplus  in  the  world's  market?  Must  not 
the  wheat  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  sell  for  less  and  less  the  longer  this 
condition  exists  for  the  same  reason,  al¬ 
though  not  in  the  same  degree. 

*  *  *  *  • 

“What  does  this  bill  purport  to  do?  It 
purports  to  protect  manufacturer,  agricul¬ 
turist,  everybody  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  first  place,  no  bill  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  human  ingenuity  to  draft  which 
can  protect  everybody  without  at  the  same 
time  taxing  everybody.  If  you  protect  me 
just  as  much  as  you  do  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  if  you  protect  the  wheat 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  my 
cotton  in  no  higher  measure  than  you  pro¬ 
tect  the  products  of  the  manufacturer  of 
Massachusetts,  and  if  you  protect  the  min¬ 
ing  properties  of  the  West  and  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  exactly  the  same  extent  that  you 
protect  the  textile  products  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  agricultural  products  of  North 
Dakota  and  of  Mississippi,  then  you  have 
drawn  up  a  bill  which  results  in  what? 
Merely  in  swapping  dollars,  minus  the  cost 
of  administering  the  law;  that  is  all.” 

John  Sharp  Williams,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  May  16,  1922;  Congressional  Record, 
volume  62,  part  7,  pages  7043-7044: 

“There  have  been  various  theories  of  what 
a  protective  tariff  ought  to  be.  All  of  them 
have  been  wrong,  because  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  protective  tariff  at  all.  A  man  who 
cannot  make  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  or  the  ingenuity  of  his  intellect  or  the 
inventiveness  of  his  genius  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Government  to  frame  its  laws  so 
as  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  the  for¬ 
eigner  who  has  intellect,  who  has  genius,  or 
who  has  productive  capacity.  There  is  only 
one  excuse  ever  given  that  has  justified  a  pro¬ 
tective  duty  upon  any  article,  and  that  was 
the  excuse  given  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
things  absolutely  necessary  for  self-defense 
in  war  ought  to  be  protected  to  the  extent 
of  giving  an  opportunity  to  produce  them  so 
that  the  country  should  not  be  defenseless 
in  war.  That  is  the  only  good  reason  ever 
given  for  a  protective  duty  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  The  balance  of  it  is  bare  beg¬ 
gary,  a  bare  confession  of  pauperism,  a  bare 
admission  that  the  man  asking  it  is  unable 
to  make  his  own  living  in  competition  with 
the  world. 

*  •  *  *  * 

“Then  there  is  the  old  idea  of  protecting 
infant  industries.  The  only  trouble  about 
that  is  that  the  industries  got  to  be  older 
than  the  idea  itself  after  a  while  and  that 
some  of  them  never  did  become  of  adult  age. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  ever  have  from 
the  beginning  of  time  reached  adult  age, 
from  sugar  in  Louisiana  down  to  cotton  goods 
up  in  Massachusetts. 

“They  start  with  the  idea  of  being  raised 
on  the  bottle  while  they  are  very  young,  but 
they  insist  upon  increasing  the  size  of  the 
bottle  and  the  richness  of  the  milk  as  they 
grow  older.  That  is  true  as  to  every  one  of 
them. 

•  •  •  *  » 

“With  the  world  owing  us  $11  billion — a 
world  that  has  neither  cash  nor  credit  where¬ 


with  to  pay;  having  nothing  but  commodi¬ 
ties;  nothing  but  the  things  that  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
mine — we  are  confronted  with  this  bill  which 
says  to  them,  in  effect:  ‘It  is  true  you  have 
no  cash,  and  it  is  true  you  have  but  little 
credit,  and  what  credit  you  have  we  must 
extend,  for  the  balance  of  the  world  cannot 
extend  it,  because  it  has  not  the  financial 
ability,  and  if  we  extend  it  we  must  extend 
it  on  security,  and  you  have  no  security.  It 
is  true  that  the  only  way  you  can  pay  is 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  mine 
and  the  workshop.  We  decline  to  let  you 
pay  in  that  way.  We  isolate  ourselves  from 
your  products  and  your  products  from  us. 
What  We  demand  is  a  pound  of  flesh,  ahd  we 
will  not  have  any  blood  with  it,  either;  it 
must  be  pure,  unadulterated  flesh— gold  flesh. 
We  are  standing  upon  a  mountain  of  gold, 
and  we  do  not  want  it  to  get  away  from  us. 

“  ‘We  do  not  want  to  pay  you  anything; 
we  want  to  trade  with  you  in  the  way  of 
having  you  buy  all  that  we  produce  at  a  good 
profit,  without  having  to  buy  anything  from 
you,  whether  with  or  without  profit.  We  are 
going  to  shut  you  out  of  our  market  to  the 
very  fullest  extent  of  our  ability.’  That  is 
the  situation. 

“Mr.  President,  I  always  did  scorn  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  rates  of  one  tariff  bill 
as  compared  with  another.  It  was  always 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  a  rate  was 
high  enough  to  give  some  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power,  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
great  body  of  the  American  consumers. 

*  *  *  *  » 

“How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  are  we 
going  to  increase  our  trade  with  the  world 
by  shutting  off  their  products  in  our  market? 
How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  are  we 
going  to  increase  the  ability  of  our  debtors 
to  pay  us  their  honest  debts  by  declining  to 
take  the  products  which  are  the  fruit  of  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  result  of  their 
intellectual  ingenuity?  Now,  how? 

"Mr.  President,  there  have  been  parties  in 
this  country,  there  have  been  parties  in  other 
countries,  who  in  the  presence  of  great 
emergencies  have  made  asses  of  themselves, 
and  I  do  not  say  this  with  a  particle  of  bad 
feeling,  because  there  is  nothing  personal  in 
it.  I  merely  say  that  the  party  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world  which,  faced  by  a  given 
situation  inviting  human  solution  of  world¬ 
wide,  human  problems,  has  made  the  greatest 
ass  of  itselef,  is  the  present  existing  Republi¬ 
can  Party.  Faced  with  a  deficient  Treasury, 
faced  with  debtors  that  cannot  pay  us,  faced 
with  a  bankrupt  world,  faced  with  restless 
labor  and  restless  social  conditions  all  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  partially  in  America, 
faced  with  a  fluctuating  exchange,  called 
upon  to  solve  these  problems,  they  do  it  how? 

“Faced  with  an  unstable  exchange  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  all  trade  is  one  way, 
called  upon  to  solve  that  problem,  how  do 
they  undertake  to  do  it?  By  saying  to  the 
debtor :  ‘We  will  not  let  you  pay  in  anything 
except  cash.  We  cannot  give  you  credit  un¬ 
less  you  give  security,  and  you  have  none,  or 
but  litttle,’  and  by  saying  to  a  world  where 
there  is  immense  unemployment  of  labor: 
‘Your  salvation,  it  is  true,  lies  in  the  re¬ 
employment  of  your  labor,  in  making  things 
and  growing  things  and  doing  things  with  a 
profitable  result,  so  that  out  of  the  product 
of  your  labor  you  can  get  cash  or  credit;  we 
know  all  that,  but  we  refuse  to  receive  the 
products  of  your  labor.  You  are  nothing  but 
foreigners.’ 

“Mr.  President,  what  is  the  use  of  entering 
into  details  about  a  thing  of  this  sort.  *  *  * 
It  is  world-wide.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  it,  and  that  is 
by  mutual  helpfulness;  and  if  you  attempt 
to  isolate  yourselves,  not  only  politically  but 
economically  and  every  other  way,  how  can 
you  help  the  other  fellow  to  meet  his 
obligations.” 
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Pat  Harrison,  United  States  Senate,  May 
17,  1934;  Congressional  Record,  Volume  78, 
page  8,  pages  8987-8994: 

“One  should  never  put  himself  in  the  'I 
told  you  so’  class,  but  this  Chamber  still 
echoes  with  the  warnings  made  by  some 
of  us  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill 
was  under  discussion  here.  Not  only  did 
we  point  out  with  prophetic  vision  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  of  increasing  tariff  duties,  but 
we  buttressed  our  appeals  and  prophecies 
with  the  views  of  the  leading  economists  of 
the  country. 

"The  proportion  of  the  total  international 
trade  of’  the  world  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  has  declined  more  since  1929  than 
that  of  any  of  the  11  leading  commercial 
countries.  In  respect  to  exports,  the  propor¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  8  of  the  11  leading  coun¬ 
tries  has,  indeed,  increased.  Thus,  Germany 
in  1929  -enjoyed  9.72  percent  of  the  total 
world  exports.  In  1932  the  figure  had  in¬ 
creased  to  10.7  percent.  In  France  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  were  5.95  percent  and 
6.08  percent.  The  United  States  in  the 
meantime  had  dropped  from  15.61  percent 
in  1929  to  12.39  percent  in  1932.  If  imports 
and  exports  are  combined.  Great  Britain, 
whose  export  trade  suffered  a  decline,  in¬ 
creased  relatively  from  13.04  percent  to  13.38 
percent,  while  the  United  States  declined 
from  13.83  percent  to  10.92  percent.  These 
figures  tell  a  startling  story.  Had  the  United 
States  maintained  the  proportion  of  world 
trade  which  it  enjoyed  in  1929,  its  imports 
and  exports  in  1932  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  actual  figures  by  more  than  $750 
million.  That  is  something  to  give  us  con¬ 
cern. 

“In  1929  the  international  trade  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $9,640,000,000; 
in  1933  it  had  shrunk  to  $3,124,000,000. 

“Illustrations  of  this  sort  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied.  But  no  matter  what  they  are  based 
on,  or  from  what  source  they  are  taken,  the 
result  is  essentially  the  same:  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world  in  the  universal 
loss  of  international  trade — a  loss  more  com¬ 
plete  than  what  history  records  to  have  been 
the  case  in  any  other  economic  depression, 

“These  cold  facts  form  a  compelling  rea¬ 
son,  for  passing  the  bill  (Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act)  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  If  ever  reason  dictated  a  clear 
course,  this  is  the  time. 

“The  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  should 
mean  increased  trade;  and  only  by  increased 
trade  can  the  full  capacity  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  which  produce  a  surplus  for  export  ha 
profitably  employed.  It  means  freight  for 
our  railroads  and  ships.  It  means  traffic  for 
our  ports.  It  means  increased  business  in 
all  activities  which  serve  trade.  All  these 
propositions  together  mean  increased  em¬ 
ployment,  increased  business,  and  a  return 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  stability. 

“We  cannot  shut  out  imports  without  at 
the  same  time  shutting  in  potential  exports. 
And  when  we  do  that  we  are  reducing  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people,  throwing 
out  of  use  untold  acreage  of  productive  soil, 
requiring  the  transfer  of  whole  populations 
from  their  homes  and  from  the  scenes  of 
their  present  activities  to  new  and  presum¬ 
ably  less  profitable  employment  in  other 
sections.  When  you  recall  that  the  vast 
and  important  industries  in  this  country, 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  would 
have  to  curtail  their  operation  and  close 
down  in  some  cases  as  much  as  three-fifths 
of  their  production  if  international  trade 
should  be  cut  off,  you  will  appreciate  the 
beneficial  effect  which  must  come  from  the 
stimulation  of  international  trade  this  pro¬ 
posal  seeks  to  produce.  The  cotton  farmer; 
the  worker  in  the  automobile,  machinery, 
and  electrical-appliance  industries;  the 
farmer  who  raises  hogs  or  wheat  or  rice  or 
tobacco  or  numerous  other  necessities  do 
not  have  to  be  reminded  of  these  facts. 
They  must  have  a  market  abroad.  It  con- 
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cerns  vitally  the  well-being  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  of  our  entire  country.  Un¬ 
less  some  constructive  program  is  formu¬ 
lated  and  affirmative  action  taken,  America 
will  not  regain  the  proportion  of  world  trade 
which  she  has  been  steadily  losing  since 
1929.  We  shall  not  regain  business  pros¬ 
perity  by  a  policy  of  drifting  or  doing  noth¬ 
ing.  We  must  act;  and  in  order  to  meet 
existing  world  conditions  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  nations  equipped  with  ef¬ 
ficient  bargaining  machinery  and  now  win¬ 
ning  the  trade  of  the  world  away  from  the 
United  States,  the  program  embodied  in 
the  proposed  legislation  seems  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous,  if  not  the  only  practicable,  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  any  areas  in  the  country  as  widely 
affected  by  the  influx  of  foreign  imports 
as  my  own,  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 
Down  through  the  years,  it  has  been  my 
constant  effort  to  secure  for  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  my  district  some  remedial  action 
which  could  be  beneficial  to  them.  I 
must  say  it  has  been  a  difficult,  and  for 
the  most  part,  a  frustrating  assignment. 

It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  state 
that  I  recognize  the  importance  of  world 
trade.  That  aspect  of  the  problem  and 
its  corresponding  arguments  have  al¬ 
ready  been  well  advanced.  However,  I 
must  emphatically  state  that  there  is  no 
need  to  create  a  gap  so  that  it  must  be 
one  alternative  or  the  other. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  a 
middle  ground  where  reasonable  minds 
can  meet  on  the  subject.  Yet,  although 
certain  avenues  of  appeal  are  presently 
in  the  law,  and  are  also  contained  in  the 
committee  proposal,  they  are  roads  that 
are  difficult  to  pursue  and  inevitably  end 
in  a  blind  and  unfruitful  alley.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  some  action  must  be  taken  by 
this  body  which  will  impress  upon  those 
who  participate  in  making  trade  policies 
that  it  is  not  quite  heresy  to  grant  relief 
when  an  industry  is  fortified  by  every 
economic  justification  for  relief  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  groundfish  industry  has  twice  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  decisions  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  yet  denied  any 
relief.  The  last  decision  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

Whei’e  is  that  point  that  is  reached 
when  consideration  can  be  and  should 
be  given?  How  is  “substantial  injury” 
defined  in  terms  of  a  specific  case?  To¬ 
day,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  define  that 
point  but  it  does  not  appear  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  there  should  be  no 
quarrel  in  recognizing  the  extremes. 
There  are  many  industries  which  ask  for 
relief  when  imports  amount  to  only  5 
percent  of  domestic  production.  I  do 
not  plead  their  case.  Yet,  there  are 
others  where  imports  have  increased 
1,400  percent  and  yet,  they  are  ignored. 
I  want  to  give  you  specific  cases. 

In  1941  the  imports  of  ground  fish 
into  this  country  amounted  to  only  9.9 
million  pounds  or  9  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  In  1957  these  imports 
amounted  to  141  million  pounds  or  60 
percent  of  domestic  production.  In 
other  words,  fish  imports  have  increased 
1,400  percent  and  local  production  has 
decreased. 

As  recently  as  1951,  United  States 
production  amounted  to  148  million 
pounds.  In  1957  it  amounted  to  only  95 


million  pounds  in  spite  of  a  population 
increase  of  over  23  million  people. 

Is  it  free  trade,  and  is  it  truly  recip¬ 
rocal  when  foreign  governments  subsi¬ 
dize  their  fishing  industry?  In  fact, 
under  our  own  foreign-aid  program,  we 
have  paid  for  the  building  of  foreign 
fishing  fleets  and  provided  them  with 
the  latest  technological  equipment. 
Only  recently,  Iceland  bought  from  the 
United  States  counterpart  funds  certain 
fish-cutting  equipment.  Our  own  in¬ 
dustry  would  like  to  have-  this  equipment 
but  unfortunately  cannot  afford  it. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  House  H.  R. 
11342  to  establish  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  importation  of  women’s  fur 
felt  hats  and  hat  bodies.  In  spite  of 
two  favorable  decisions  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  percentage  of  imports 
now  represents  61  percent  of  domestic 
production  although  they  represented 
only  31  percent  at  the  time  the  decision 
was  made  effective. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  principal  cause 
in  the  decline  of  domestic  production 
was  caused  by  a  style  change  away  from 
this  type  of  hat,  nevertheless,  the  local 
industry  should  not  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  change.  It  would  seem  only  fair 
that  they  should  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  fair  portion  of  the 
market.  , 

In  the  shoe  industry,  and  particularly 
in  women’s  and  misses’  shoes,  in  the 
period  1956-57,  imports  increased  114.7 
percent  in  number  of  pairs  and  64  per¬ 
cent  in  dollar  value.  In  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  shoe  exports  decreased  by  3  per¬ 
cent.  A  study  of  the  trend  during  the 
first  2  months  of  1958,  indicates  that 
the  increase  in  the  present  year  will  be 
larger  than  even  the  alarming  increase 
of  the  previous  year. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  document 
the  case  further.  Others  will  cover  the 
problem  relative  to  textiles  and  leather. , 
It  is  not  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  that  causes  me  concern  except  for 
the  extension  for  5  years.  Certainly  it 
is  much  preferable  than  the  present  law. 
It  is  the  application  of  the  law,  not  the 
law  itself,  that  creates  the  problem.  We 
can  and  should  have  a  liberal  trade  pol¬ 
icy  based  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all 
industries  and  a  flexible,  not  closed  road 
for  relief  when  the  facts  and  figures  in¬ 
dicate  substantial  injury.  That  is  not 
the  case  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  argument 
usually  advanced  as  sort  of  a  clincher 
by  advocates  of  an  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  that  we  need 
this  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  common  market. 

There  are  not  too  many  of  us  perhaps 
who  can  understand  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  act  after  we  have  studied  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
I  suspect  that  some  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  speakers  may  be  using  the  argument 
without  knowing  themselves  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

The  bogey  of  course  is  that  we  will  be 
cut  out  of  all  trade  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  because  they  are  going  to  become 
a  unit,  with  all  trade  barriers  dropped 
between  them.  While  this  may  be  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  treaty,  it  is  not  ex¬ 


pected  that  the  goal  can  be  reached  until 
the  end  of  1970  or  1973,  a  period  of  12  to 
15  years.  The  3 -year  uncertainty  is  based 
on  the  probable  necessity  of  freezing  the 
tariffs  after  initial  reductions  to  protect 
countries  that  may  be  suffering. 

The  Economic  Community  has  only 
been  organized  in  recent  months  but  in¬ 
ability  to  agree  has  already  prevented 
the  designation  of  a  headquarters  or  a 
common  capital,  as  some  like  to  call  it. 
If  the  plan  is  ever  to  achieve  success 
these  are  some  of  the  other  hurdles  these 
countries  must  face  in  addition  to  an 
agreement  on  tariff  rates.  Wages  must 
be  brought  to  a  common  level,  currencies 
of  all  countries  must  be  freely  convertible, 
free  movement  of  workers  must  be  as¬ 
sured,  taxes  and  laws  governing  business 
must  be  reasonably  uniform,  restrictions 
may  be  needed  on  the  right  of  firms 
to  establish  themselves  where  they 
choose,  means  of  furnishing  capital  may 
be  needed,  and  there  must  be  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  peace. 

Considering  all  these  stumbling  blocks 
I  am  reminded  that  these  same  coun¬ 
tries  have  spent  several  years  trying  to 
agree  on  some  modifications  of  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  that  would  make 
it  palatable  to  all  to  have  Germany  come 
under  its  provisions.  When  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  with  Germany  that 
nation  automatically  became  a  part  of 
NATO.  But  some  of  the  countries  are 
still  unwilling  to  subject  their  troops  to 
each  other’s  laws. 

Great  Britain  refused  membership  in 
the  Community  in  order  to  protect  its 
system  of  preferences.  Instead  of  join¬ 
ing  this  Community,  Britain  suggested 
that  the  countries  in  the  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  join  with  her  and  five  other  na¬ 
tions  in  forming  a  European  free  trade 
area  to  cut  tariffs  between  themselves 
on  an  individual  basis.  This  was  to  be  a 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  The  six  nations 
in  the  Economic  Community  got  together 
to  consider  this  proposal  and  at  this  con¬ 
ference  the  representative  of  France  in¬ 
formed  the  others  that  France  was  bank¬ 
rupt  and  could  not  participate  at  this 
time  in  any  proposal  which  involved  the 
cutting  of  her  tariffs,  including  the  pro¬ 
posed  Economic  Community. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  immediate 
threat  from  the  European  common  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  very  great,  and  that  if  it  is 
to  be  used  as  an  argument  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
it  can  be  used  again  and  again  in  the 
future. 

It  would  also  appear  that  if  we  are  to 
negotiate  with  these  six  nations  our 
principal  function  will  be  to  help  them 
make  their  agreement  work— not  to  help 
ourselves.  Our  first  duty  will  be  to  bail 
out  France  so  she  can  go  on.  Another 
duty  will  be  to  finance  some  arrangement 
for  the  other  countries  to  stabilize  their 
currencies.  And  the  third  will  probably 
be  to  put  the  capital  into  some  bank 
created  to  finance  industry  in  these 
countries. 

Good  old  Uncle  Sam  will  be  used  to 
make  the  European  common  market  a 
threat  to  our  own  trade. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in¬ 
ternational  security  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  to- 
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morrow’s  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Looking  beyond  our  own  immediate 
economic  interest  for  the  moment,  I 
submit  that  the  outcome  of  this  debate 
will  test  the  sincerity  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  The  resounding  vote  of 
approval  which  this  body  accorded  our 
mutual  security  authorization  bill  only 
2  weeks  ago  indicated  clearly  the  favor¬ 
able  and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  toward  our  pol¬ 
icy  of  strengthening  the  economies  of 
our  friends  in  the  free  world.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
free  world  demand  with  equal  urgency 
that  Congress  now  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act — and  without 
crippling  amendments. 

Nothing  that  this  Nation  can  do  will 
have  so  devastating  an  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  free  world  as  the  adop¬ 
tion  of,  or  a  reversion  to,  a  policy  of 
protectionism  and  economic  isolation¬ 
ism.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
contribute  more  positively  and  construc¬ 
tively  to  our  good  will  and  prestige 
abroad  than  the  encouragement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  free  international  trade. 
Every  American  product  that  goes 
abroad  not  only  constitutes  a  powerful 
advertisement  of  the  effectiveness,  in¬ 
geniousness  and  productive  capacity  of 
our  democratic  free-enterprise  economy, 
but  demonstrates  as  well  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  world,  the  sincere  inter¬ 
est  of  America  and  Americans  in  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  basic  rationale  and  concept 
which  has  motivated  my  consistent  sup¬ 
port  of  reciprocal  trade  in  the  past  and 
which  shapes  my  reasoning  today  with 
respect  to  H.  R.  12591.  I  have  always 
i  held  to  the  fundamental  belief  that  a 
free  flow  of  trade  between  our  country 
and  the  countries  of  the  free  world — a 
flow  of  trade  unfettered  by  prohibitive 
duties  and  restrictive  import  quotas — 
not  only  enhances  our  reputation  abroad 
but  serves  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  by  promoting  the  overall 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  raw  materials 
and  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  goods 
far  exceeds  our  domestic  demand.  To 
see  how  tremendously  important  export 
trade  is  to  this  country  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  $19.5  billion  worth  of  goods 
which  the  United  States  exported  in  1957. 
This  export  trade  not  only  pipes  profit¬ 
able  dollars  into  the  American  economy, 
but  also  provides  an  indispensable  out¬ 
let  for  our  phenomenal  farm  output, 
siphoning  off  over  half  of  our  total  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice  production.  Our  export 
trade  is  equally  important  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing  industry,  since  we 
ship  out  about  one-fourth  of  all  our  con¬ 
struction  and  mining  equipment,  one- 
fifth  of  our  motortrucks,  and  one-tenth 
of  our  machine-tool  production.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  full  employment  in  this 
country  is  greatly  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  maintain  and  develop  foreign 
markets  for  the  export  of  these  products. 

In  contrast  to  our  $19.5-billion  export 
total,  our  imports  for  1957  totaled  only 
$13  billion,  or  $6.5  billion  less  than  our 


exports.  Among  these  imports  wTere  cer¬ 
tain  raw  materials  essential  to  our  manu¬ 
facturing  and  fabricating  industries, 
such  as  nickel,  tin,  mica,  asbestos,  and 
so  forth.  Still  others  were  food  items, 
such  as  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  ba¬ 
nanas,  and  other  fruits  which  we  do  not 
produce  but  without  which  we  would  not 
find  life  nearly  so  pleasant.  Not  only 
does  foreign  trade  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  enjoy  these  products,  but  the  fact 
is  that  unless  we  import  them  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  whom  we  export  would  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  our  exports.  Thus, 
by  importing  these  products  we  make  it 
possible  for  other  countries  to  buy  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  our  production 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  profit¬ 
able  outlet  for  American  industrial  and 
agricultural  surpluses. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  imports 
which  does  not  enjoy  popular  esteem. 
These  are  the  imports  which  are  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  American  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  which,  it  is  alleged, 
deprive  Americans  of  employment  op¬ 
portunity  and  job  security.  Much  is 
made  of  the  displacement  of  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  import  competition.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  3.1 
million  people  are  engaged  in  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  incidental  to  our  export  trade. 
Similarly,  1.3  million  workers  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  import  activities.  As  I  have 
said,  if  we  did  not  import  as  much  as 
we  do,  we  would  soon  impoverish  our 
overseas  customers  so  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  continue  purchasing  our 
products  and  our  domestic  exporting  in¬ 
dustries  would  inevitably  decline.  Un¬ 
employment  would  follow  as  well  as  a 
contraction  in  purchasing  power  and  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole  would 
suffer. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  total 
of  our  export  trade,  we  must  conclude 
that  overall  employment  gains  from 
foreign  trade  far  exceed  losses  in  em¬ 
ployment  which  can  be  ascribed  to  com¬ 
petitive  imports.  Thus,  by  restricting 
imports,  we  not  only  impair  the  ability 
of  foreign  customers  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  own  industry  but  we  undermine 
the  American  economy.  This  is 'neither 
good  economic  policy  nor  sound  diplo¬ 
macy. 

Actually,  the  only  moral  basis  for  op¬ 
posing  a  liberal  trade  policy  stems  from 
the  apprehension  that  imports  will  un¬ 
dermine  the  American  wage  structure. 
This  apprehension  is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  American  wage  rates  are 
high  and  legally  enforced  by  minimum 
standards,  whereas  foreign  imports  are 
often  produced  at  sweatshop  wage  rates 
which  gives  them  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  American  market. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
American  wage  standards  are  high.  But 
with  respect  to  labor  ak  a  factor  of  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  there  are  many  factors  in 
addition  to  wages  that  enter  into  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  help  to  determine  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  or  disadvantage.  The 
measure  of  that  cost  is  not  the  wage 
rate  per  hour  but  the  labor  cost  per 
unit  of  production.  The  distinctive  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  American  productive  economy 
is.  that  we  have  high  wage  rates  but  low 
labor  costs  because  of  the  high  produc¬ 
tivity  we  have  developed  in  this  country. 
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The  importance  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  wage,  rates  and  labor  costs  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  wage  standards,  is  the  world’s  laregst 
exporter  and  signnficantly  enough  it  is 
the  highest  wage  industries  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  the  world, 
which  tend  to  meet  foreign  competition 
most  successfully  in  the  world  markets. 
This  country  could  not  possibly  be  the 
leading  export  country  if  high  wage  rates 
in  themsleves  constituted  a  competitive 
disadvantage,  and  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  high  wage  rates  are  not  the 
deterrent  in  foreign  trade  that  some  in¬ 
dustries  would  have  us  believe. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  as 
we  promote  our  technological  know-how 
and  peddle  our  industrial  efficiency  and 
productivity  abroad — as  we  are  doing 
and  as  I  believe  we  should  continue  to  do 
under  the  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  provisions  of  our  mutual  security 
program — we  must  anticipate  that  both 
the  quality  and  productivity  advantage 
which  we  now  enjoy  cannot  be  sustained 
and  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  we 
will  not  be  able  to  so  successfully  compete 
for  World  markets.  In  fact,  some  indus¬ 
tries  maintain  that  that  time — for  them 
at  least — is  already  here. 

For  those  industries  which  are  hard 
hit  by  the  impact  of  increased  imports 
resulting  from  tariff  reductions,  remedy 
is  provided  in  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clauses  of  the  existing  trade-agreements 
statute,  which  require  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  upon  application  of  the  injured 
industry  to  hold  public  hearings,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
and  the  extent  of  injury.  If  the  claim 
of  injury  is  justified,  the  Commission 
recommends  to  the  President  that  a  tariff 
adjustment  or  a  quota  restriction  be  im¬ 
posed  and  the  President  may  accept  or 
reject  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  To  date,  of  82  applications  for 
relief,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  rec¬ 
ommended  25  for  approval  but  only  7 
have  been  granted  by  the  President. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.  R.  12591, 
strengthens  the  safeguards  against  in¬ 
jury  to  domestic  industries  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  provisions  for  remedy  to  industries 
threatened  by  import  competition  in  two 
ways:  by  limiting  the  time  and  by 
streamlining  the  investigative  machinery 
of  the  Tariff  Commission;  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  may 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  put  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  or 
in  other  words,  reverse  the  President's 
rejection  of  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendation. 

But  we  must  still  face  up  to  the 
eventuality  that  injury  from  import 
competition  will  continue  to  reflect  cer¬ 
tain  natural  advantages,  such  as  capital 
investment,  cost  and  availability  of  raw 
materials  and  fuel,  and  productivity. 
We  must  come  to  recognize  that  such 
natural  advantages  cannot  be  equalized 
by  tariffs  and  that  protectionism  can 
only  prove  to  be  a  double-edged  sword. 

But  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
of  us  must  give  careful  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  low  foreign  wage  rates 
constitute  a  natural  competitive  ^advan¬ 
tage. 
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Certainly  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
have  an  implicit  obligation  to  protect 
the  job  security  of  American  workers 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  American 
industry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  economic  readjustment  of 
individuals,  businesses,  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  new  fields  of  production  where 
the  natural  advantages  of  domestic  or 
foreign  competition  result  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  economic  distress.  This 
assistance  can  take  many  forms  in  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  a  company  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  new  lines  of  production 
would  be  profitable ;  rapid  amortization 
benefits  for  building  new  plants;  loans 
for  capitalizing  new  equipment.  To  in¬ 
dividual  workers  who  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  we  should  extend  unemployment 
insurance,  reduce  social  security  retire¬ 
ment  to  age  60  for  older  workers,  re¬ 
train  younger  workers  and  set  up  place¬ 
ment  programs;  for  the  community  we 
can  provide  overall  technical  assistance 
and  information  for  community  and 
area  redevelopment. 

But  if  low  foreign  wages  are  to  be 
construed  as  something  other  than  a 
natural  advantage  to  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturer,  then  it  will  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Congress  to  see  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  policy  does  not  penalize 
domestic  manufacturers  whose  worst 
sin  may  be  that  they  pay  high  wages 
and  otherwise  provide  good  working 
conditions  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  their  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  poses  many  difficult  problems. 
As  I  stand  here,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  committee  bill  must  be  passed  with¬ 
out  crippling  amendments  if  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  is  to  be  fur¬ 
thered.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  problems  that  will 
continue  to,  plague  us  and  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  seek  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  here  we  are 
again  in  what  has  come  to  be  a  recurring 
controversy  ever  since  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first  passed 
in  1934.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  re¬ 
mind  my  coleagues  that  this  controversy 
is  divisive;  it  is  divisive  not  only  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but 
all  over  the  country.  Good  people,  good, 
honest  people,  have  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  just  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Those  are  honest  differences,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  every  one  of  us  should  respect 
them. 

I  may  say  in  a  lighter  vein  that  possi¬ 
bly  if  we  do  extend  this  program  for  5 
years,  we  will  not  have  to  be  contending 
with  it  again  for  that  length  of  time, 
which  would  be  some  advantage,  to  say 
the  least. 

As  this  program  has  been  in  operation 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the  geo¬ 
graphical  shifting  of  support  and  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  program.  I  can  recall  in 
the  earlier  days  when  the  position  of  the 
South  was  all  for  free  trade,  and  then 
textiles  moved  south  and  today  we  find  a 


completely  different  situation  in  many 
places.  And,  I  suppose  that  is  the  result 
of  a  conviction  that  certainly,  within 
limits,  every  one  of  us  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
the  people  he  represents. 

Now,  basically  I  think  everybody  in 
the  country  wants  foreign  trade.  May¬ 
be  I  should  amend  that  to  say  that 
everybody  wants  foreign  markets  for  our 
own  products,  if  we  can  find  those  mar¬ 
kets.  I  know  that  is  true  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  area  from  which  I  come,  be¬ 
cause  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  peo¬ 
ple  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  of 
the  things  that  is  causing  difficulty  on 
the  agricultural  front  is  the  loss  of  for¬ 
eign  markets.  So,  there  we  understand 
it  is  good  to  have  these  foreign 
markets.  Many  jobs  and  much  in¬ 
come  depend  upon  the  production  of 
goods  and  commodities,  agricultural  and 
industrial,  that  will  go  into  foreign  trade. 
So  we  are  all,  as  I  say,  in  favor  of  for¬ 
eign  trade.  But,  sometimes,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  are  all  for  governmental  econ¬ 
omy,  that  is,  we  are  for  governmental 
economy  if  you  take  the  “me”  out  of  itr 
and  there  is  where  we  get  into  trouble. 
I  have  had  some  men  come  to  see  me 
about  this  program  and  about  this  legis¬ 
lation,  and  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  in 
their  particular  field  the  exports  far 
exceeded  the  imports.  But  they  said, 
“Don’t  do  anything  to  offset  those  ex¬ 
ports;  we  just  love  the  exports,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  imports.”  It  seems  to 
me  essentially  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  exports,  then  somewhere  we  are 
going  to  have  some  imports.  Certainly, 
then,  the  big  question  is  how  can  we  pro¬ 
mote  desirable  foreign  trade  and  not 
bring  about  an  undue  disadvantage  at 
home,  and  that  really  is  the  nub  of  this 
whole  controversy. 

Now,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  itself  is  the  machinery  by  which  we 
undertake  to  promote  foreign  trade  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  people.  Back 
in  the  80th  Congress — and  many  of  you 
were  here  on  my  side  of  the  aisle — you 
will  recall  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  running  out  in  1948. 
I  was  the  House  majority  leader  in  that 
Congress,  and  believe  me,  a  lot  of  us 
were  doing  a  lot  of  soul  searching  to 
determine  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  program.  We  had  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
tension  before  us.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  particularly  to  my  friends  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  it  was  at  that  time 
that  we  developed  this  philosophy,  this 
machinery  of  the  peril  point  and  the  es¬ 
cape  clause.  That  mechanism  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  two  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  served  in  the  other  body,  Vanden- 
berg,  of  Michigan,  and  Millikin,  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  They  developed  the  program.  I 
have  here  their  statement  and,  as  it  will 
take  but  a  minute,  I  should  like  to  read 
what  their  analysis  of  the  situation  was. 
They  said  this  in  a  joint  statement: 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  for  proce¬ 
dural  improvements  leading  to  more  certain 
assurance  that  our  domestic  economy  will 
not  be  imperiled  by  tariff  reductions  and 
concessions.  *  *  * 

That  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
amending  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  there  is  am¬ 
ple  authority  for  establishment  of  procedures 
by  the  President,  without  further  legislation. 


And  that  is  what  they  were  calling  on 
the  President  to  do. 

That  to  the  extent  such  Executive  safe¬ 
guards  are  provided,  claims  for  legislative 
actions  are  obviated. 

We  believe  that  the  following  measures 
which  may  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  out  of  his  existing  powers  would  afford 
improved  safeguards  and  would,  without 
damage  to  legitimate  reciprocal  trade  nego¬ 
tiations,  allay  many  of  the  fears  that  have 
been  mentioned: 

(a)  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission* 
to  review  all  contemplated  tariff  reductions 
and  concessions  in  all  future  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  to  make  direct  recommendation  to 
the  President  as  to  the  point  beyond  which 
reductions  and  concessions  cannot  be  made 
without  injury  to  the  domestic  economy. 

That  is  the  peril  point  we  talk  about. 

(b)  Inclusion  of  escape  clause  in  every 
trade  agreement  hereafter  entered  into  or 
renewed  whereby  the  United  States,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  President,  can  withdraw  or 
modify  any  tariff  reduction  or  concession  if 
in  practice  it  develops  that  such  reduction 
or  concession  has  imperiled  any  affected  do¬ 
mestic  interest. 

As  I  say,  that  plan  was  developed. 
Why  was  it  developed?  It  was  felt  at 
that  time  that  we  needed  not  only  ma¬ 
chinery  to  promote  foreign  exports  but 
machinery  to  be  available  to  protect 
domestic  enterprise,  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  labor,  from  undue  disadvantage 
and  serious  injury. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  a  short 
statement,  only  to  point  out  that  we  are 
committed  to  the  development  of  for¬ 
eign  'trade  and  likewise  to  the  protection 
of  domestic  industry  and  agriculture. 
In  1950  we  worked  out  a  Republican  dec¬ 
laration  of  principles  and  policies.  The 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  group  and  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  House  group.  In  that 
statement  we  said  this:  » 

We  favor  the  promotion  of  world  trade  on 
the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competition 
and  we  assert  th^.  this  can  be  done  within 
the  Republican  principle  that  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  of  underpaid  foreign  labor  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  this  country  on  terms  which 
imperil  the  living  standards  of  the  American 
workman  or  the  American  farmer,  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 

Certainly  in  the  application  of  the 
peril  point  and  the  escape  clause  there 
should  be  sympathetic  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  our  people  here  at  home. 
While  I  believe  that  situation  has  been 
improving  all  the  time,  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  to  you  that 
on  occasion  I  have  protested  some  of  the 
decisions  that  have  been  made.  I  hope 
that  we  will  see  an  improvement  in  the 
application  of  the  peril  point  and  the 
escape  clause. 

There  is  one  industry  in  my  district 
that  is  concerned  with  this  legislation. 
They  have  been  dofyn  to  my  office  in 
recent  years;  they  have  made  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to 
certain  proposed  tariff  reductions.  I 
have  helped  them  as  I  could.  They  have 
been  successful  so  far  in  avoiding  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  really  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  them.  So,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  while  I  am  supporting  this 
bill,  at  the  same  time  I  shall  vigorously 
insist  wherever  I  can  that  these  provi¬ 
sions  that  are  written,  into  the  bill  are 
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given  very  sympathetic  consideration. 
And  may  I  say,  having  voted  for  this 
program  before,  with  other  Presidents, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  now  I  have 
my  President  in  the  White  House  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  President 
would  ever  feel  while  he  was  in  that 
Office  that  he  wanted  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  any  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy.  So  far  as  this 
particular  committee  bill  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  improved  in  numerous  ways. 
These  improvements  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  report,  and  I  think,  certainly, 
a  great  advance  was  made  when  the  pro¬ 
vision  was  put  in  the  bill  for  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  Presidential  rejections 
of  Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
Certainly,  that  gives  us  a  chance  to  fur¬ 
ther  exercise  authority  if  such  exercise 
is  deemed  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  over  the 
substitute  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Dick  Simp¬ 
son].  When  I  say  he  is  my  friend,  I 
mean  I  am  his  friend  and  there  is  no 
one  in  this  body  who  holds  him  in  any 
higher  respect  than  I  do.  Certainly,  for 
me  to  disagree  with  him  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  circumstance  for  me,  to  say  the 
least.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  his  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  is  too  restrictive;  that  it  goes 
too  far,  that  it  would  do  irreparable 
harm.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  geared  to 
the  necessities  of  this  day  and  age  either 
here  or  at  home,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  geared  to  our  necessities  abroad.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  one  feature  of  it  that  I 
cannot  go  along  with.  My  view  is  that 
the  provision  for  final  determination  by 
the  President,  with  this  added  provision 
for  congressional  review,  if  such  is 
deemed  advisable,  is  the  way  we  should 
leave  this  matter.  In  reaching  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations,  obviously, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  a  limited  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  the  escape  clause  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  are  charged  solely  with  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  serious  injury  or  threat 
of  serious  injury  exists.  The  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  ha»  a  much  broader 
responsibility  than  that.  At  the  outset, 
may  I  say  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  our  Chief  Executive,  he  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  is  the  official  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  to  say  the  least,  foreign  trade 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  President 
acts  on  one  of  these  recommendations, 
he  must  consider  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
port,  of  course,  but  he  has  other  relevant 
factors  that  he  must  take  into  account. 
These  include  the  impact  of  actions  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion:  first,  on  our  national  security  ar¬ 
rangement;  second,  on  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  other  domestic  indus¬ 
tries;  third,  on  the  export  markets  of 
American  industry,  labor  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  and,  fourth,  on  the  needs  of  the 
great  consuming  public  of  this  country. 
Now  it  is  up  to  him  from  his  vantage 
point  and  from  his  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to' judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  remedy  for  the  industry  con¬ 


cerned.  Finally,  the  President  must 
conscientiously  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of 
escape  clause  action  on  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  this  country’s  foreign 
policy  designed  to  build  peace — just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.  So,  to  my 
mind,  these  considerations  go  beyond  the 
considerations  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  one  of  us 
and  also  of  the  President,  but  I  think  it 
is  one  that  he  should  continue  to  bear. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]  . 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  of  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  is  one  that  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  William  McKinley.  In  a  sense,  it  had 
its  origin  in  a  famous  speech  that  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  made  during  his  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  true  that  he  suggested 
selective  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
but  nevertheless  the  theory  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  originated  with 
William  McKinley.  Our  late  friend,  the 
former  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  is  the  author  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  law  that  is  now 
upon  the  statute  books. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  extension  of 
the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Act.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  the  Hull  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreement  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  that,  committee.  We  all  know  the 
history  of  it  at  that  time.  The  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  had  passed  only  a  few  years 
before.  We  got  the  results  of  that  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout 
the  world — barriers  created  against 
American  exports  abroad  and  the  use  of 
artificial  exchanges  and  many  methods 
that  other  countries  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  as  a  result  of  the  high  tariff 
barrier  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  cre¬ 
ated  against  imports  into  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  it  was  an  economic 
question;  a  question  of  trying  to  bring 
about  freer  exchange  of  world  trade  in  a 
sound  and  constructive  manner,  and 
beneficial  results  have  flown.  You  and 
I  know  that  some  American  industries 
has  suffered  as  a  result  of  it,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  fail  to  pass  the 
bill  before  the  House  today.  Any  result 
adverse  to  American  industry  should  be 
met  in  some  other  way.  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  said  that  American  industry  that 
is  adversely  affected  should  receive  com¬ 
pensatory  considerations  in  some  other 
way  other  than  defeating  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreement  Act,  or  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  amendment  or  substitute 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  de¬ 
feat  of  the  bill. 

In  the  1930’s  it  was  addressed,  from 
our  own  angle  and  the  world  angle,  to 
the  economic  field.  Today  this  bill  is 
the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy.  If 
this  bill  fails  to  pass  or  if  it  is  crippled 
through  aniendments — and  in  my  opirr- 
ion  the  Simpson  amendment  will  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  crippling  amendment  if 
adopted — it  would  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  stand  of  the  United  States  in  the 


world  today.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  is 
charged  with  a  duty  of  first  doing  those 
things  that  are  for  the  national  interest 
of  our  own  country,  and  in  the  world 
today  we  have  got  to  steel  ourselves 
against  influences  that  are  honest,  but 
looking  at  it  from  a  personal  angle 
rather  than  from  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  friends  of  mine  contact  me, 
as  have  others,  and  I  have  frankly  told 
them  that  if  they  succeed  it  would  be 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  for 
the  United  States,  to  have  this  bill  fail 
to  pass;  or,  second,  have  an  amendment 
adopted  of  a  crippling  nature,  where  the 
world  would  know  that  an  ineffective 
law  had  been  passed  by  this  body.  I  try 
to  think  in  the  world  today,  with  the 
few  friends  we  still  have,  what  would 
be  the  result  if  a  crippling  amendment 
is  adopted  to  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
result  will  be  such  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Simpson  amendment,  and  it  will  be 
crippling.  So,  recognizing  the  world 
situation  from  an  economic  angle,  in  my 
mind  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
from  the  angle  of  foreign  affairs  that  we 
pass  the  bill  that  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
because  any  other  action  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  national  inter¬ 
est  of  our  own  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  rather  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  opposition  to  the 
bill  which  I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  by 
a  goodly  number  of  people  who  have  not 
read  the  bill;  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
they  have  accepted  the  word,  possibly 
from  the  departments,  of  those  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  explain  the  bill  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  its  provisions. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  I  shall  offer 
which  in  any  respect  whatever  affects 
existing  trade  agreements,  whether  the 
word  “reciprocal”  be  attached  to  them  or 
not.  Every  single  agreement  under 
which  it  is  claimed  that  some  4,500,000 
people  enjoy  employment,  every  single 
agreement  will  remain  in  effect  even  as 
it  is  today. 

I  favor  all  the  foreign  trade  possible 
just  as  I  favor  all  the  domestic  trade 
possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right 
to  create  a  condition  of  unemployment 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
ship  goods  to  any  Member’s  district  to 
provide  employment  to  some  man  work¬ 
ing  abroad.  In  other  words,  I  will  say 
this :  I  am  averse  to  unemployment  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  want  it, 
I  deplore  it;  but  I  have  to  add  that  I 
prefer  that  unemployment  be  somewhere 
other  than  in  the  United  States. 
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The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right 
kansas  [Mr.  Mills!  was,  as  usual,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  honest  with  us  throughout  the 
lengthy  hearings.  I  commend  him  for 
permitting  all  interested  parties  to  tes¬ 
tify;  recognizing,  of  course,  that  in  order 
to  conserve  time  we  had  to  request  indi¬ 
viduals  representing  industry  to  speak 
rather  than  let  each  individual  firm  come 
in,  as  some  wanted  to  do. 

Consequently,  the  gentleman  was  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  said  that  numerically  more 
people  did  appear  testifying  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  bill  than  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  as¬ 
sociated  with  me  .  in  the  preparation  of 
my  bill,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Bailey!  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis!,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn!,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore!, 
and  many  others,  who  worked  together 
in  helping  to  draft  the  substitute  which 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  a  little  later. 

I  noted  as  the  hearings  were  going  on 
that  every  person  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  bill  had  what  I  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  a  personal  interest 
in  the  legislation.  Theyi  were  represent¬ 
ing  one  of  the  departments,  they  are 
solidified  in  their  jobs  down  there,  or  they 
were  representing  some  industry  which 
either  is  a  large  exporter  or  one  of  these 
companies  of  ours  that  has  gone  abroad, 
hired  cheap  labor,  and  is  shipping  the 
products  into  the  United  States. 

These  markets  were  formerly  serviced 
from  the  United  States,  but  cannot  now 
be  serviced  here  because  the  goods  are 
manufactured  more  cheaply  abroad. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  the 
ones  who  are  supporting  the  substitute 
which  I  will  offer,  they,  too,  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  question  of  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  make  trade  agreements. 
But  their  personal  interest  is  somewhat 
different;  it  is  the  interest  expressed  in 
my  congressional  district  and  in  yours 
by  unemployed  people  who  were  formerly 
engaged  in  businesses,  who  are  being  put 
out  of  business  because  of  imports  of  like 
or  similar  products  from  abroad ;  and  you 
know  who  those  people  are. 

That  personal  interest  is  expressed  by 
industry  owners,  stockholders,  and  other 
business  people  who  see  their  businesses 
today  being  forced  to  close  down  or  to 
otherwise  meet  unreasonable  competition 
from  abroad  as  a  result  of  unwise  re¬ 
ductions  in  existing  tariff  rates.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  one  of  the  greatest  corpora¬ 
tions  in  our  country,  a  corporation  mak¬ 
ing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  testified  before  our  committee 
against  the  5-year  extension  proposal. 
They  appeared  not  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  interest,  for  they  have  but 
a  “peanut”  interest  dollarwise  in  the  tar¬ 
iff,  but  because  the  national  security 
was  involved.  That  great  corporation 
through  its  president  testified,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  assure  that  in  the  national  security, 
which  is  paramount  to  any  interest  in 
our  country,  there  should  be  protection 
with  certainty.  I  repeat,  that  is  the  kind 


of  personal  interest  which  my  bill  ex¬ 
presses. 

I  want  to  make  an  unqualified,  un¬ 
equivocal,  positive,  definite,  and  conclu¬ 
sive  statement,  and  I  think  I  will  add 
the  word  “challenging,”  and  ask  anyone 
of  the  opposition,  and  those  who  have 
supported  the  committee  bill,  on  their 
own  time,  or  I  will  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  now,  and  tell  me  where  in  the  bill 
there  is  one  point  which  guarantees  with 
certainty  that  when  an  injury  has  been 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  relief  will  be  given  to 
the  person  who  has  made  complaint, 
either  the  worker  who  has  lost  his  job 
or  the  industry.  I  repeat,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  which  provides  the  slight¬ 
est  certainty  of  relief  for  an  American 
industry  where  injury  has  been  proven. 

Oh,  someone  may  get  up  and  say: 
‘‘Well,  thtre  is  congressional  review  in 
this  bill” — this  is  a  legal  question  that 
was  handled  so  capably  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker!  yesterday — 
“a  congressional  review  which  says  that 
if  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  pass  a  bill,  then 
that  which  the  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommended  shall  become  effective  and 
there  will  be  relief.” 

Really,  that  is  a  clever  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing.  It  was  not  written  by  any  Member 
of  this  body,  and,  with  due  respect  to  our 
committee,  I  suggest  that  the  committee 
did  not  have  time  to  properly  analyze  it 
because  it  provides  a  number  of  means 
by  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  control  the  bill.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
relief,  by  simply  keeping  quiet  and  doing 
nothing  in  effect  says  to  Congress:  “If 
you  want  any  relief  for  an  industry 
which  has  proven  injury — that  is,  suffer¬ 
ing  seriously — then  two-thirds  of  both  of 
your  bodies  have  authority  to  so  instruct 
the  President.” 

The  President  could  in  many  instances 
be  a  little  bit  careless,  and  instead  of  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  at  the  White  House 
level,  say:  “I  am  going  to  send  it  back  to 
the  Hill  and  let  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
v.ote  declare  by  this  so-called  congres¬ 
sional  review  it  is  going  to  give  relief  to 
that  industry.” 

I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  or  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  on  any 
resolution  when-,, first  introduced.  The 
effect  of  this  provision,  instead  of  help¬ 
ing  make  more  certain  relief  for  the  in¬ 
jured  industry  or  employee,  would  make 
it  still  more  difficult.  If  the  President 
controlled  one-third  of  either  body,  32 
Members  of  the  other  body,  he  could 
effectively,  if  he  were  so  inclined'  deny 
relief  continually  under  the  two-thirds 
rule. 

To  change  the  approach  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  interested  at  -all  times  in  tax  relief. 
We  would  like  to  provide  tax  reductions. 
The  administration  has  asked  for  a  tax 
reduction  in  the  case  of  small  business. 
Our  committee  has  been  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  trying  to  work  out  a  way  to  aid 
small  business.  We  finally  came  up  with 
a  figure  of  $150  million  representing  the 
maximum  we  could  do  for  small  business 


this  year.  And,  with  great  credit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!, 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  others, 
we  urged  and  I  believe  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  now  the  figure  of  about  $200  million, 
which  might  be  in  the  bill  the  committee 
will  bring  out  to  help  small  business  all 
over  the  United  States.  How  many  of 
you  realize  that  present  tariff  rates  con¬ 
tribute  $800  million  a  year  in  revenue? 
This  bill,  authorizing  a  25-percent  reduc¬ 
tion,  if  made  effective  over  the  next  5 
years,  would  cost  the  Treasury  $200  mil¬ 
lion  annually,  not  for  the  benefit  of  small 
business  here,  but  for  the  benefit  of  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  who  are  presently  shipping 
goods  into  this  country. 

And,  one  thing  more,  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  what  the  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommends  to  assist  the  miners  of  the 
country  who  dig  out  the  minerals  so 
essential  to  our  national  security,  the 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill  have 
come  up  now  with  a  proposal  to  pay  a 
subsidy  which  would  amount  to  $200 
million  the  first  year  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  in  later  years.  This  $200 
million  would  not  be  necessary  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommendation.  The  $200  million  for 
this  subsidy  added  to  the  $200  million  in 
tariff  revenue  we  would  obtain  by  not 
reducing  tariffs  further  would  make 
possible  substantial  tax  reductions. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Under  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  back  in  1951,  when  the 
American  oil  people  operating  in  their 
foreign  possessions  in  Venezuela  and 
Saudi-Arabia  all  sought  to  invade  and 
take  over  the  markets  of  soft  coal,  they 
negotiated  a  foreign-trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela,  and  President  Truman 
at  that  time  broke  a  3-3  tie  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  favor  of  that  treaty,  and 
it  reduced  the  import  duty  on  oil  from 
21  cents  to  5*4  cents.  Talk  about  rev¬ 
enue.  That  cost  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  revenue  on  residual  and  crude 
oil  alone  $384  million. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  mentioned 
Venezuela.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
recognize  that  for  a  number  of  years 
Venezuela  has  been  pointed  to  as  a 
great  example  of  the  friendship  created 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Recent  events 
require  that  we  do  some  serious  think¬ 
ing  on  this  score.  I  suggest  that  most 
countries  respect  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  we  have  carried  out  policies  known 
as  free  enterprise  and  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  work  with  other  people. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  sacrifice 
the  good  of  this  country  in  favor  of  any 
other. 

Now,  the  escape  clause  was  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck!  as  one  of  the  major  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Congress  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  It  was  not  written  by 
the  Departments.  It  was  written  into 
the  bill  by  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
means  of  relief  for  an  industry  which 
came  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
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proved  serious  injury.  It  was  put  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  was  authorized  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  Members  of  Congress  an¬ 
ticipated,  I  suggest,  that  the  executive 
would  carry  out  that  policy.  Unhappily, 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  In  all  but  a 
few  instances,  where  the  escape  clause 
has  been  used,  the  industry  which  was 
presumed  to  benefit  as  the  result  of 
this  procedure  did  not  get  the  kind  of 
relief  which  would  have  permitted  that 
industry  to  regain  its  position  in  this 
country  of  ours.  Today,  instead  of  doing 
what  is  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  we  seek  all  kinds  of  devious 
devices.  I  will  speak  about  that  after  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  very  hard  work  he  has 
done  in  trying  to  protect  American  in¬ 
dustry  and,  furthermore,  that  in  pro-  , 
tecting  American  industry,  he  is  making 
secure  the  jobs  of  our  working  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  I  happen  to  rep¬ 
resent  an  industrial  area  and  I  have  a 
great  many  sick  industries  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  present  time;  for  instance, 
the  brass  industry  and  the  watch  indus¬ 
try.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  name 
others.  Again  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  think  he  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  and  deserves  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sion  may  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  They  could  rec¬ 
ommend,  for  example,  an  increase  in  the 
duty.  They  could  recommend  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  quota  on  imports.'  They 
could  recommend  licensing.  They  could 
do  various  things.  But  as  soon  as  they 
do  any  one  of  those  things,  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  instead  of  accepting  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations, 
tries  to  think  up  something  new.  The 
one  they  use  most  often  is  delay,  sim¬ 
ply  do  nothing,  let  time  pass  on  and  on 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  involved  becomes  more  and  more 
depressed.  With  respect  to  some  indus¬ 
tries,  for  instance,  in  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry,  and  without  congressional  au¬ 
thority,  and  perhaps,  with  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in¬ 
volved,  they  came  up  with  what  they  call 
voluntary  agreements. 

They  wrorked  out  a  method  by  which 
the  oil  companies  may  get  together,  and 
agree  among  themselves  or  with  the 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  they 
are  going  to  limit  oil  imports.  But 
whatever  is  done  voluntarily  may  be  re¬ 
scinded,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  certainty  in  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  And  the  American  producers  of 
petroleum  have  no  certainty  whatever 
that  next  month  they  will  have  even  as 
many  as  6  or  7  or  8  days  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  produce  petroleum  from 
a  well  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  That  is 
an  agreement  voluntarily  made  by 
Americans  with  their  own  Government. 

The  next  method  they  have  proposed 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  involving  stain¬ 
less  steel  flatware.  A  recommendation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  proposed  that 


relief  be  given  to  the  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  industry  because  imports  from 
abroad  were  causing  serious  injury  and 
causing  great  unemployment.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government,  in¬ 
stead  of  Jollowing  the  recommendations 
and  limiting  imports  into  the  United 
States,  sat  back  and  said,  “Let  us  wait 
7  or  8  months  and  see  whether  Japan, 
jthe  country  involved,  will  not  volun¬ 
tarily  agree  to  limit  the  quantities 
of  this  item  which  may  be  shipped  into 
the  United  States.”  Again  I  point  out 
that  such  an  agreement,  made  voluntar¬ 
ily  by  the  Japanese,  can  be  undone  over 
night.  It  gives  no  certainty,  no  security 
to  any  worker,  to  any  industry,  or  to  any 
businessman  who  contemplates  investing 
in  that  segment  of  our  industry  which 
produces  stainless  steel  flatware. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Speaking  of  stain¬ 
less  steel,  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  the  peril  point  had  been 
reached,  and  so  recommended.  The 
stainless  steel  business  which  is  centered 
in  my  district  in  Connecticut,  has  be¬ 
come  a  phantom  industry  because  the 
import  figure  has  gone  up  from  some¬ 
thing  like  half  a  million  dozen  in  1948  or 
1949  to  over  8  million  dozen.  Those 
imports  are  from  Japan.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  Co.,  and  other  concerns 
manufacturing  stainless  steel  are  now 
only  phantom  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure  that  any  relief  which 
might  be  provided  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  nationals  of  an¬ 
other  nation  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  his  industry  to  grow  and  expand 
as  it  should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  answer  to  the 
committee  bill  the  one  given  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  who  said 
in  effect,  “Adopt  the  committee  bill  and 
then  let  us  pass  on  to  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  compensatory  payments  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  those  who  are 
injured.” 

That  is  the  next  step. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  they  not  write 
it  into  the  committee  bill?. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  been  told  that  one  of  the  solutions 
is  to  educate  and  retrain  and  move  peo¬ 
ple  from  one  section  of  the  country 
where  unemployment  results  from  this 
bill  to  another.  This  solves  the  problem, 
even  though  the  individual  does  not  want 
to  give  up  that  which  he  has  been  doing 
all  his  life;  even  though  the  individual 
is  a  free  American  citizen  and  he  wants 
to  be  a  miner,  perhaps,  or  he  wants  to 
blow  glass  or  work  in  a  glass  factory  or 
he  wants  to  manufacture  plywood.  But, 
we  are  to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  that 
up  and  move  into  some  other  area  of  the 


country.  I  was  told  the  other  day  about 
how,  when  the  automobile  industry  was 
booming,  and  it  was  booming  sometime 
ago  in  the  Detroit  area — that  was  before 
'so  many  cars  came  in  from  abroad — how 
a  lot  of  people  went  up  to  that  area  from 
a  section  of  Ohio.  They  were  accepted 
and  given  employment.  They  got  along 
all  right.  But,  pretty  soon  they  began 
to  lay  off  people  and  on  the  theory  of 
last  come,  first  off,  these  people  were  laid 
off.  They  went  back  home,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  back  to  Ohio — that  is  not  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  if  I  may,  for  the  statement 
he  is  making  and  for  the  fact  that  he 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  and 
I  have  been  here  listening  carefully  to 
this  matter,  the  oil  import  and  the  way 
the  voluntary  controls  are  supposed  to 
operate  and  have  not  operated  because 
I  believe  that  proves  part  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  bill  on 
the  face  of  it.  I  am  wondering  and  I 
am  still  waiting  to  hear  something,  and 
I  do  not,  of  how  the  oil  import  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  work.  For  example,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  minority  report 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
I  hard  ]  points  out  some  of  the  past  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  President’s  own  ad¬ 
visers  of  what  should  be  done  and  then, 
L suppose,  has  not  been  done.  I  am  one 
of  those  from  a  State  that  is  interested 
in  this  situation  who  voted  for  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  bill  the  last  time  because 
I  did  not  think  we  should  scuttle  it. 
But,  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
administration  and  from  the  committee 
spokesman  as  to  how  we  are  to  take 
care  of  that  problem.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  in  the  oil  im¬ 
port  situation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
know  of  his  great  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  I  do  appreciate  his  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  the  very  aggres¬ 
sive  'work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of 
tariff  legislation.  You  will  recall  that 
about  5  years  ago,  I  authored  a  bill  that 
passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  other 
body  which  would  redefine  hard  board 
and  hardwood.  There  are  many  big 
manufacturing  concerns  throughout  the 
United  States  manufacturing  hard 
board.  It  is  classified  as  a  paper  prod¬ 
uct.  Paper  products  come  into  this 
country  at  7  percent  ad  valorem  tax 
while  wood  products  pay  14  percent. 
We  passed  a  bill  in  the  House  and  it 
went  to  the  other  body  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  other  body  chastised  the 
officials  from  downtown  and  told  them 
they  could  change  the  rule  and  ask  them 
if  they  could,  and  they  said  that  they 
could  not. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  The  outcome  is  that 
they  have  not  to  this  date  done  any¬ 
thing  to  reclassify  hardboard.  I  think 
we  should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  misconstruction  of  what  hardboard 
is.  Hardboard  is  not  a  paper  product. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the 
committee  bill  have  advanced  numerous 
reasons  why  it  is  essential  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  5 
years.  They  have  stressed  the  number 
of  people  who  are  employed  in  industries 
directly  affected  by  imports  and  exports 
and  they  have  stressed  the  profits  which 
our  trading  partners  will  receive  from 
the  action  they  propose.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss  all  of  the  issues  which 
have  been  advanced  but  before  doing  so 
I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  agree  on  the  purpose  of  foreign 
trade. 

A  paper  entitled  “The  Role  of, Foreign 
Trade  in  the  United  States  Economy’’ 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  publication  in  the  com¬ 
pendium*  of  papers  collected  by  the  staff 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  contains  the  best  definition 
I  have  ever  read  of  the  proper  role  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  the  United  States  economy. 
It  said  : 

While  the  foregoing  discussion  has  been 
focused  on  exports  essentially  from,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  standpoint  of  the  American  business¬ 
man  viewing  them  as  sales  outlets  for  his 
products,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  another 
point  of  view  which  brings  out  certain  even 
more  fundamental — if  somewhat  theoreti¬ 
cal — aspects  of  the  role  of  exports  in  the 
United  States  economy.  This  is  the  broad, 
national  frame  of  reference  in  which  the 
function  of  exports  is  to  pay,  in  real  terms, 
for  our  imports  and  our  foreign  investments 
and  also,  during  and  since  World  War  II,  for 
the  aid  granted  to  other  countries  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  fact  that 
individual  exports,  import,  and  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  transactions  take  place  independ¬ 
ently  in  a  money  and  credit  economy  tends 
to  obscure  the  basic  function  of  exports  in 
this  respect,  as  does  the  persistent  tendency, 
apparent  since  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  for  the  United  States  to  export  more 
goods  than  it  imports.  Moreover,  much  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  in  recent  years  has  centered  on 
the  superficially  opposite  (but  correlative 
and  equally  valid)  concept  of  United  States 
imports  as  a  means  of  payment  by  foreigners 
for  our  exports.  Nevertheless,  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  the  most  fundamental  role 
of  its  exports  is  as  a  means  of  payment  either 
for  goods  and  services  currently  obtained 
from  abroad  or  for  United  States  investments 
abroad  which*  are  also  expected  eventually 
to  yield  returns  in  relative  as  well  as  mon¬ 
etary,  terms. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  national  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  from  foreign  trade  are  centered 
essentially  in  the  imports  for  which  our  ex¬ 
ports  are  exchanged,  rather  than  in  the  sale 
proceeds  from  the  latter.  The  immediate 
monetary  earnings  are  vitally  important  to 
the  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  firms  receiving  them,  and  constitute 
a  key  element  in  the  dynamic  mechanism  of 
an  economy,  but  what  exports  contribute  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  is 


an  efficient  means  of  obtaining  goods  which 
are  either  not  otherwise  available  here  or  are 
producible  domestically  only  at  higher  total 
costs,  in  terms  of  human,  capital,  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  than  those  of  the  exports 
exchanged  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  neglected  these 
important  truths  in  most  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  have  taken  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  trade  and  tariff  policies. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  we  have  sufficient  exports  to  provide 
us  with  the  necessary  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  those  goods  which  are  not 
otherwise  available  here.  I  congratulate 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  this 
excellent  statement.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Department  did  not  use  it  as  the 
basis  for  many  of  its  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  over  the  past  few  months. 

The  majority  contend  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  expansion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  trade.  They  cite  statistics 
to  show  a  substantial  growth  in  both 
dollar  and  physical  volume  of  exports 
and  imports  since  1934.  However,  our 
economy  has  also  grown  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Again,  I  shall  refer  to  the  experts  in 
the  Commerce  Department  for  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  exports  in  relation' to  our  total 
economic  activity.  The  paper  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  states  that  in 
1929  before  the  onset  of  the  depression, 
total  United  States  exports  represented 
5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  1956,  after  22  years  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  nonmilitary  exports  represented 
only  4.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Mr.  Chairman,  remember  that 
these  exports  include  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  or  bartered  under  Public  Law 
480.  These  statistics  show  that  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  have  not  been  increased  by 
this  program. 

During  the  1920’s,  American  automo¬ 
biles  produced  in  Detroit  were  shipped  all 
over  the  world.  Motor  vehicle  exports 
in  1929  totaled  544,000  units  and  repre¬ 
sented  10.1  percent  of  United  States  pro¬ 
duction.  By  1956  motor  vehicle  exports 
had  dropped  to  only  368,000  units  or  5.8 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  meantime,  foreign  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  started  to  flow  into  the 
United  States. 

To  be  sure,  under  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  tariffs  on  automobiles 
were  reduced  by  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  but  this  action  did  not  stimu¬ 
late  exports  of  American  automobiles. 
What  is  so  often  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  as  tariff  barriers  were  reduced, 
quantitative  controls  were  imposed 
which  were  more  restrictive  than  any 
tariffs.  In  Britain,  for  example,  the 
annual  quota  for  automobiles  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  only 
650  units. 

Although  the  British  bicycle  industry 
takes  exception  to  American  tariffs,  the 
annual  import  quota  of  motorcycles  from 
the  United  States  is  50  units.  One  of 
our  largest  manufacturers  of  home  ap¬ 
pliances  is  permitted  an  annual  import 
quota  of  1  dishwasher,  35  electric  ranges, 
19  washers  and  dryers. 

With  few  execptions,  we  do  not  use 
quotas,  and  we  have  no  restrictions  on 


the  conversion  of  dollars  into  foreign 
exchange  to  purchase  goods  anywhere 
and  bring  them  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program,  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  19,  states 
that  by  the  end  of  1957  60  percent  of 
private  imports  entered  Western  Europe 
from  the  dollar  area  without  requiring 
an  import  license.  The  corollary  to  this 
statement  is  that  40  percent  of  all  items 
from  the  dollar  area  were  subject  to 
quantitative  controls.  Needless  to  say, 
the  40  percent  is  understated,  as  many 
items  which  would  have  been  included 
in  this  category  were  denied  import 
licenses  and,  hence,  did  not  appear  in 
the  trade  statistics  at  all. 

An  appendix  to  the  majority  report 
includes  a  review  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  trade  agreements  program.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  it  is  significant  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  admit  that  quantitative  controls 
which  were  supposedly  outlawed  by  the 
GATT  are  still  restricting  American  ex¬ 
ports.  I  shall  quote  from  appendix  A  : 

Progress  has  not  been  uniform,  of  course, 
and  the  payments  positions  of  a  number  of 
countries  still  require  rather  strict  import 
controls.  In  a  few  cases,  restrictions  pre¬ 
viously  removed  have  had  to  be  reim¬ 
posed.  *  *  * 

The  exception  for  quantitative  restrictions 
imposed  for  balance-of-payments  reasons 
was  made  in  response  to  the  realities  of  in¬ 
ternational  economic  relations.  Without 
certain  exceptions,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  reach  meaningful  agreement  on 
a  set  of  trade  provisions. 

The  minority  report  included  a  partial 
list  of  the  major  non  tariff  impediments 
to  the  flow  of  trade  and  capital  imposed 
by  89  foreign  nations.  It  showed  62 
countries  require  import  licenses;  47 
force  exchange  of  payments  received  in 
foreign  currency;  33  exchange  licenses; 
and  13  employ  state  trading.  The  list 
included  numerous  other  impediments 
imposed  by  many  countries.  As  long  as 
these  persist,  our  bargaining  has  little 
validity.  Our  negotiators  at  the  GATT 
can  take  little  satisfaction  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  bargaining.  The  analysis  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  GATT  negotiations  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  January 
through  May  1956,  show  that: 

The  United  States  obtained  concessions  in 
these  negotiations  on  exports  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $400  million. 

In  return  for  the  concessions  given  to  it 
by  its  negotiating  partners,  the  United 
States  granted  concessions  valued  at  $677 
million  in  terms  of  United  States  imports 
in  1954  from  the  country  with  which  the 
concession  was  negotiated.  Imports  of  the 
same  items  from  other  participating  coun¬ 
tries  amounted  to  $134  million,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  of  benefits  to  all  participants 
to  $811  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  how  ex¬ 
port  concessions  valued  at  approximately 
$4C0  million  can  offset  concessions  we 
have  granted  to  other  nations  in  the 
amount  of  $811  million.  Continued  bar¬ 
gaining  on  this  basis  will  very  shortly 
leave  us  with  nothing  to  bargain  about. 

For  many  months  proponents  of  the 
majority’s  program  have  attempted  to 
give  the  impression  that  we  were  a  high- 
tariff  nation  and  that  unless  we  contin- 
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ued  to  reduce  our  tariff  rates,  the  world’s 
foreign  trade  would  dwindle  and  disap¬ 
pear. 

The  majority  report  on  page  96  in¬ 
cludes  table  I  of  the  Appendix.  It  lists 
the  1957  tariff  levels  of  42  countries/  I 


find  that  only  8  had  a  lower  tariff  level 
than  the  5.9  percent  in  the  United  States. 
However,  in  each  instance  the  tariff  does 
not  control  the  country’s  total  imports, 
since  it  employs  either  quantitative  or 
monetary  controls  which  are  described 
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in  table  II  of  the  Appendix  on  pages  97 
through  101. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  developed  a 
table  which  combines  data  from  tables  I 
and  II  and  includes  my  analysis  with 
reference  to  these  eight  countries: 


Pertinent  trade  data  for  eight  countries  with  a  lower  tariff  level  than  the  United  Stales 


Country 


Argentina. 


Benelux  and  dependencies 
Bra7.il . 


1957  tariff 
level  from 
table  I 


-  3.6 


4.3 

4.0 


Denmark. 

Japan.... 


2.8 

'3.3 


Norway . . . . .  4. 8 

Sweden - 5.8 

United  Kingdom  and  dependencies.  2.3 


Comments  from  appendix  table  II 


Due  to  dwindling  foreign  exchange  reserves  during  1956  and  1957, 
Argentina  took  steps  to  divert  imports  of  many  items  away  from 
dollar  Sources  of  origin.  Continuation  of  this  policy  in  1958  is  foreseen 
in  view  of  the  adverse  balance  of  payments  situation  with  the  United 
States. 

87  percent  of  Benelux  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized _ 

In  accordance  with  a  waiver  granted  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  all  tariff  concessions  made 
by  Brazil  to  the  other  contracting  parties  were  suspended  as  of  Aug. 
14,  1957,  with  the  enactment  of  the  new  Brazilian  tariff  law,  pending 
renegotiation  of  concessions.  Quantitative  restrictions  are  not  used 
by  Brazil  to  control  imports.  Availability  of  foreign  exchange  for 
imports  is,  however,  controlled  within  the  foreign  exchange  budget 
which  is  based  on  expected  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Weekly  allo¬ 
cations  of  exchange  are  divided  into  2  categories:  1  amount  for  speci¬ 
fied  essential  imports  such  as  petroleum,  newsprint,  etc.,  and  another 
amount  for  nonpreferential  imports. 

66  percent  of  the  Danish  dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized . . 

All  imports  into  Japan  are  subject  to  license.  A  complicated  system  of 
administration  of  the  import  controls  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  progress  is  being  made  toward  liberalization.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  steps  in  this  direction  in  1955  and  early  1956  were  checked  by 
the  severe  balance-of-payments  deficit  which  developed  in  late  1956 
and  1957. 

86  percent  of  all  imports  (based  on  1953  imports)  from  the  dollar  area 
have  been  liberalized. 

70  percent  of  dollar  imports  enter  Sweden  without  a  license _ 

Over  50  percent  of  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  dollar  area  have 
been  liberalized. 


Analysis 


Self-explanatory. 


13  percent  are  subject  to  quantitative  controls. 
Self-explanatory. 


i 


34  percent  are  subject  to  quantitative  controls. 
Self-explanatory. 


14  percent  arc  subject  to  quantitative  controls. 

30  percent  need  licenses. 

Approximately  50  percent  are  under  control. 


Mr.  Chairman,  before  leaving  the 
question  of  the  tariff  level,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remind  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  in  many  instances  the  Con¬ 
gress  established  specific  rates  of  duty 
in  1930  with  a  reasonably  effective  level. 
Without  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
reductions  which  have  been  made 
through  the  trade  agreements  program, 
specific  duties  have  lost  much  of  their 
effectiveness  due  to  inflationary  price 
increases. 

The  substitute  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
recommend  increases  in  specific  duties 
to  the  1934  effective  ad  valorem  level 
when  it  finds  such  relief  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a  domestic  industry. 

Proponents  of  a  5 -year  extension  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  have 
stressed  the  special  benefits  American 
agriculture  has  realized  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
not  as  yet  reported  legislation  which 
would  extend  Public  Law  480.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  supports  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  body. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  is  opposed  to 
it.  Prompt  renewal  of  this  program  will 
benefit  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agricultural  exports 
in  the  fiscal  year  1957  totaled  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion;  however,  a  large  part  of  these  ex¬ 
ports  were  made  possible  by  Government 
assistance  programs.  In  no  sense  can 
they  be  attributed  to  dollar  earnings  by 
foreign  buyers  through  their  exports  into 
the  United  States. 

One  billion  nine  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  total  agricultural  exports  were 
financed  directly  by  either  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  or  the  mutual-security 
program. 


I  have  prepared  a  tabulation  which 
shows  a  breakdown  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  financed  under  Public  Law  480 
and  the  mutual  security  programs: 

Million 


Public  Law  480:  dollars 

Title  I - 902 

Title  II _ _ 88 

Title  III : 

Barter _ : - -  401 

Donations _  162 

Mutual  security  programs -  396 


Total- . — . . 1,949 


Subtracting  these  exports  from  total 
agricultural  exports  leaves  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.8  billion  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  exported  commercially  for  dol¬ 
lars.  However,  once  again  the  bare  sta¬ 
tistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Of  the  $2.8  billions  exported  commer¬ 
cially  for  dollars,  $1.7  billions  were  ex¬ 
ported  at  prevailing  domestic  market 
prices.  The  remaining  $1.1  billions  ex¬ 
ported  for  dollars  moved  at  less  than 
domestic  market  prices  and  had  a 
domestic  market  value  of  about  $1.4 
billions. 

The  $300  millions  difference  represents 
a  subsidy  for  the  additional  cost  of  ex¬ 
porting  the  $1.1  billions  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  primarily  wheat 
and  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  including  a  table 
which  is  taken  from  page  740  of  Foreign 
Trade  Policy  Compendium  of  Papers  on 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  Policy  col¬ 
lected  by  the  staff  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  $4.7  billions 
of  agricultural  exports  under  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  among  the  principal  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodity  groups. 

) 


Agricultural  exports,  fiscal  year  1957 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Total 

exports 

Ex¬ 
ports 
under 
Gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment 
pro¬ 
grams  1 

Out¬ 
side  of 
pro¬ 
grams 

Per¬ 

centage 

under 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

pro¬ 

grams 

Grains  and  feeds _ 

1,600 

980 

620 

61 

Cotton . .  ...  ... 

1,115 

525 

580 

47 

Livestock  products 

(dairv) . -  - 

700 

240 

460 

34 

Vegetable  oil  and  oil 

320 

30 

seeds. .  .  _ 

455 

135 

Fruits  and 

vegetables _ 

363 

25 

338 

7 

Tobacco _ _ 

340 

30 

310 

9 

Other . 

151 

10 

141 

7 

Total . 

4,724 

1,945 

2,779 

41 

1  Programs:  Public  Law  480  all  titles,  Mutual  Security 
402,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  (only  $70,000,000). 


Source:  USDA  estimates. 

Grains  and  feeds,  as  well  as  cotton, 
are  largely  dependent  on  these  govern¬ 
ment  programs  for  their  export  markets. 
These  2  commodity  categories  accounted 
for  $2.7  billions  of  the  $4.7  billions  of 
agricultural  exports. 

Under  GATT  each  member  grants  to 
all  other  countries  the  duty  rates  on 
agreed  tariff  items  negotiated  with  any 
other  country.  GATT  members  pre¬ 
sumably  agreed  to  prohibit  any  other 
form  of  trade  barrier.  However,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  quota  controls  ahd  other  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  used  to  deter  United 
States  agricultural  exports.  Exceptions 
under  the  GATT  to  permit  such  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  granted  to  GATT  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 

A  publication  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
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June  10 


“Competition  Position  of  United  States 
Farm  Products  Abroad — 1958’’  includes 
this  revealing  statement: 

United  States  agriculture  will  meet  in¬ 
creasingly  stiffer  competition  in  maintaining 
its  recent  record  level  of  exports  because  of: 

1.  The  programs  of  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  to  maintain  or  expand  their  own  ex¬ 
ports  of  farm  products. 

2.  The  attempts  of  many  importing  coun¬ 
tries  to  expand  their  own  agricultural 
production — often  uneconomical^ — to  limit 
imports  and  save  foreign  exchange  for  in¬ 
dustrial  development. 

These  factors  reassumed  significance  in 
world  trade  soon  after  World  War  II  ended. 
They  explain  in  a  large  measure  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  of  government  intervention 
in  agriculture. 

In  international  trade,  this  Intervention 
usually  takes  the  form  of  trade  controls  or 
restrictions,  often  favoring  one  country  over 
another.  These  restrictions  include  bilateral 
agreements,  guaranteed  purchase  agree¬ 
ments,  high  import  duties,  import  licenses 
or  exchange  controls,  and  preferential  im¬ 
port  duties  on  a  regional  or  other  basis 
(lower  duties  on  imports  from  some  sources 
than  from  others) . 

These  restrictions  directly  affect  the  com¬ 
petition  which  farm  products  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  face  in  the  world  market.  The  reasons 
generally  given  for  their  use  are  a  need  for 
maintaining  or  increasing  domestic  self- 
sufficiency  or  for  protecting  gold  and  foreign 
currency  reserves.  Many  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  represent  efforts  to  solve  foreign  ex¬ 
change  difficulties.  Others  are  used  to 
guarantee  a  given  level  of  trade  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  country  or  area,  even  though  the  prod¬ 
uct  might  be  bought  cheaper  elsewhere. 

Some  countries  use  restrictions  such  as 
bilateral  agreements  and  preferential  import 
duty  arrangements  when  they  are  not  war¬ 
ranted.  The  restrictions  may  be  used 
against  one  country,  or  countries,  to  stimu¬ 
late  trade  with  some  other  country  or  area 
to  achieve  certain  objectives:  and  not  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons  (p.  1). 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  countries  us¬ 
ing  these  restrictive  devices. 

A  list  of  unfavorable  factors  affecting 
United  States  grain  exports  in  1957-58 
is  shown  on  page  7  of  this  same  publi¬ 
cation: 

UNFAVORABLE  FACTORS 

1.  Reduced  wheat  import  requirements  in 
many  countries  because  of  a  large  crop  in 
1957-58,  especially  in  West  Europe,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

2.  More  competition  in  world  markets  in 
1957-58  from  Middle  East  wheat  and  barley: 
return  of  France  as  an  important  wheat 
exporter;  prospects  for  substantial  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  Danube  Basin;  and  continued 
large  export  availabilities  of  wheat  in 
Canada. 

3.  Continued  efforts  of  importing  coun¬ 
tries  to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  grains 
and  their  unwillingness  of'  inability  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  costs  of  imported  grains, 
especially  wheat. 

4.  Continued  quantitative  control  over 
imports  either  to  conserve ,  dollar  exchange, 
thus  encouraging  imports  from  nondollar 
sources,  or  to  assure  local  market  outlets 
for  homegrown  grain,  especially  wheat,  pro¬ 
duced  under  high  support  prices. 

5.  Use  of  bilateral,  triangular  and  barter 
arrangements  for  grain  from  nondollar 
sources,  thus  sealing  off  markets  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  supplied,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  United  States. 

6.  Obligation  of  flour  millers  in  virtually 
all  importing  countries,  especially  in  Europe, 
to  give  priority  to  homegrown  wheat. 


7.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  competing  ex¬ 
porters  to  expand  export  outlets  through 
various  government  programs. 

8.  Continued  balance  of  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  difficulties  and  lack  of  free  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  in  many  grain  importing 
countries. 

9.  Tendency  toward  reduced  consumption 
of  bread  grains  in  favor  of  high  protein 
foods  in  countries  where  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  is  accompanied  by  higher 
incomes,  and  tendency  of  most  countries  to 
expand  wheat  production  faster  than  effec¬ 
tive  demand. 

This  statement  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  again  clearly 
shows  that  other  countries  have  pro¬ 
tected  their  domestic  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  through  quantitative  controls  and 
other  restrictions.  Item  6  in  the  above 
listing  is  particularly  significant  as  it 
automatically  excludes  foreign  wheat 
from  European  markets.  If  the  trade 
agreements  program  had  worked  as  its 
proponents  claim,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  not  have  been  in  a 
position  to  list  these  unfavorable  factors 
affecting  United  States  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  24  years  after  the  start  of  the 
program  that  was  supposed  to  have  se¬ 
cured  the  elimination  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

A  list  of  the  favorable  factors  affect¬ 
ing  food  and  feed  grains  included  in 
this  same  document  shows  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  the  trade 
agreements  program  in  terms  of  foster¬ 
ing  United  States  grain  exports.  It  is 
not  even  listed  among  the  favorable 
factors : 

FAVORABLE  FACTORS 

1.  Reduced  export  supplies  of  wheat  in 
Australia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco;  indications 
of  a  lower  wheat  crop  in  Russia;  and  con¬ 
tinued  low  level  of  corn  exports  from 
Argentina. 

2.  Gradually  increasing  demand  for  food 
grains  in  less  developed  regions  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

3.  Continued  large  United  States  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad;  an  upward  trend  In  the  gold 
and  dollar  assets  of  some  importing  coun¬ 
tries;  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  to 
make  more  of  their  dollar  exchange  available 
for  grain  imports. 

4.  Expanding  populations;  improvements 
in  industrial  activity;  and  rising  prosperity 
in  most  of  the  major  grain  importing  coun¬ 
tries. 

5.  High  level  of  demand  for  feed  grains 
in  many  foreign  countries  because  of  up¬ 
ward  trends  in  livestock  numbers  and  in 
amount  fed  per  animal  unit. 

6.  Continued  opportunities  for  exporting 
substantial  quantities  of  grain  under  various 
Government  programs.  These  include  (a) 
credit  arrangements  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  CCC,  (b)  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  (c)  barter,  (d)  donations,  and  (e) 
foreign  aid  programs. 

7.  Generally  improved  export  outlooj:  for 
United  States  feed  grains  because  of  smaller 
oats  and  barley  crops  in  many  competing 
exporting  countries;  reduction  in  the  corn, 
oats  and  barley  crops  of  West  European 
importing  counrties;  relatively  insignificant 
supplies  of  low  quality  wheat  in  Europe  for 
feed  use  in  1957-58;  and  continued  low  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  from  Argentina  because  of  the 
small  crop  harvested  in  April  1957  (p.  6) . 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  plates  great  emphasis  on 


Government  programs  to  promote  United 
States  exports. 

SPECIFIC  PRODUCTS 

Some  of  the  specific  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  foreign  countries  which  affect 
American  agricultural  exports  are  listed 
in  this  same  publication  entitled  “Com¬ 
petitive  Positions  of  United  States  Farm 
Products  Abroad.” 

GRAINS 

(Total  United  States  exports,  1957,  $1,600 
million;  outside  of  Government  program, 
$620  million) 

Japan 

Japan  is  a  state  trading  nation  for  wheat. 
To  encourage  expansion  in  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  the  Government  each  year  sets  a  price 
at  which  it  purchases  home-grown  wheat 
of  a  specified  standard.  For  the  1957  crop 
the  guaranteed  price  for  standard  grade 
wheat  is  the  equivalent  of  $2.77  per  bushel. 
Farmers  can  sell  directly  to  millers  and  pri¬ 
vate  traders.  In  that  case,  the  Government’s 
price  acts  as  a  floor.  The  Government  also 
fixes  the  prices  at  which  it  sells  home-grown 
wheat  to  millers  and  other  processors.  To 
hold  down  consumer  prices  for  flour  and 
bread,  it  has  been  selling  domestic  wheat 
for  home  use  at  a  loss  since  April  1,  1956. 

Under  these  conditions,  wheat  imports 
must  be  kept  under  colse  control.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  each  year  announces  its  planned 
imports,  specifying  the  quantity  of  each  type 
to  be  imported  during  the  first  and  the 
second  half  of  the  year  and  the  countries 
of  origin.  These  plans  usually  have,  to  be 
adjusted  during  the  year. 

Importing  is  done  by  registered  traders 
under  Government  licenses  issued  for  speci- . 
fied  quantities  and  types  on  the  basis  of  bids. 
Licenses  are  issued  to  trader  submitting  the 
lowest  bid.  The  Government  then  releases 
the  needed  foreign  exchange.  Traders  sell 
the  imported  wheat  to  the  Government  at 
the  bid  prices.  The  Government,  in  turn, 
sells  it  in  domestic  market  at  higher  prices. 
Profits  are  used  to  cover  losses  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  sales  of  domestic  wheat  for 
home  consumption  at  less  than  the  guaran¬ 
teed  price  paid  to  growers  (p.‘  14). 

Belgium 

Belgium  recently  took  action  to  reduce 
feed  grain  imports  and  expand  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  Reasons  include  the  following :  the 
fact  that  Belgian  agriculture  has  not  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  high  economic  level  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  the  economy;  dissatisfaction 
of  producers  because  of  low  prices  for  feed 
grains;  and  belief  of  farm  leaders  that  the 
country's  producers  of  feed  grains  were  in 
an  unfair  competitive  position  compared 
with  foreign  exporters. 

Action  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  in¬ 
cludes  termination  of  the  open  license  sys¬ 
tem  for  feed  grain  imports;  imposition  of 
an  import  license  tax  on  those  grains;  and 
payment  of  an  acreage  subsidy  to  feed  grain 
producers.  The  import  license  tax  for  feed 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  is  equivalent  to  25.4, 
21.8,  and  14.5  cents  per  bushel  respectively, 
15.2  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  14.5 
cents  per  bushel  for  millet.  The  acreage  sub¬ 
sidy  amounts  to  $8.10  per  acre  for  rye,  spelt, 
meslin  and  winter  barley,  and  $6.07  per 
acre  for  oats  and  mixed  grains  (p.  15). 

COTTON 

(Total  United  States  exports,  1957,  $1,115 
million;  outside  of  Government  program, 
$580  million.) 

Among  the  traditional  cotton  producers, 
Egypt  (1)  allowed  a  premium  for  cotton  ex¬ 
porters  who  repatriated  hard  currency;  (2) 
permitted  25  percent  of  cotton  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  be  sold  under  barter  ar¬ 
rangements  for  imports  of  other  commodities 
into  Egypt;  (3)  continued  guaranteed  prices 
to  growers;  and  (4)  increased  the  export  tax. 


1958 
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Pakistan's  Legislature  enacted  the  Cottdn 
Act  of  1957  which,  among  other  things,  pro¬ 
vided  domestic  price  regulations  and  price 
supports  and  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
board  for  the  promotion  of  exports. 

The  Government  of  Iran  worked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  Improve  grading  and  packaging,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Food  apd  Agricul- 
tur  Organization  (U.  N.),  made  a  study  of 
cotton  varieties  best  suited  to  its  agricul¬ 
tural  resources. 

The  Indian  Government  worked  through 
the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  to 
develop  a  production  program  for  the  longer 
staples  of  upland  cotton,  which  India  now 
imports. 

The  Turkish  Government  announced  25 
percent  increases  in  support  prices  for  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  1957-58  season.  Later,  stocks 
were  frozen  and  all  exports  put  under  gov¬ 
ernment  licensing  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the 
devastating  effects  on  prices  and  supplies 
brought  about  by  Turkey’s  short  crop  of 
poor  quality. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in 
October  1957  announced  a  production  incen¬ 
tive  subsidy  of  one  peseta  per  kilogram  (1.1 
cents  per  pound)  for  American-type  cotton. 

The  Brazilian  Government  established 
new  rates  of  exchange  for  textile  exports 
amounting  to  103  cruzeiros  per  dollar  or  an 
increase  of  about  50  percent;  funds  col¬ 
lected  will  be  set  aside  for  buying  textile 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  expropri¬ 
ated  about  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  long  staple  upland  cotton  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  established 
new  norms  for  payment  of  taxes  and  duties 
on  locally  consumed  raw  cotton  and  yarn. 
Beginning  January  1,  1958,  amounts  so  lev¬ 
ied  reverted  to  Instituto  de  Fomento  Algo- 
donero  to  be  used  exclusively  to  develop  and 
increase  local  cotton  production  (p.  23). 

Special  measures  were  also  taken  by  the 
governments  of  several  smaller  cotton  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  Ecuador  a  national  commission  began 
working  to  discover  and  encourage  adoption 
of  improved,  higher  yielding  varieties.  For 
the  crop  year  1957-58  the  Ministry  of  Econ¬ 
omy  fixed  quotas  of  imported  and  national 
cotton  allotted  to  each  textile  concern  and 
maintained  producer  prices  and  prices 
charged  by  ginners.  According  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  announcing  these  regulations,  these 
actions  were  taken  because  ‘‘it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  policy  of  increasing,  pro¬ 
tecting,  and  improving  national  cotton  pro¬ 
duction.” 

In  Uruguay,  a  tax  of  2.16  cents  per  pound 
was  placed  on  cotton  imports,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  a  ‘‘cotton  culture  promotion” 
program  to  assist  growers. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  established 
flexible  exchange  rates  for  cotton  in  an  effort 
to  mitigate  losses  resulting  from  price  de¬ 
clines  on  the  world  market  and  to  protect 
its  rapidly  growing  cotton  production  re¬ 
sources. 

Thus,  for  the  most  part,  during  1956-57 
new  government-sponsored  arrangements 
for  the  encouragement  of  cotton  production 
and  exports  were  instituted  in  so-called 
minor  producing  countries  (p.  24), 

France 

France  is  traditionally  the  second  or  third 
most  important  market  for  United  States 
cotton.  The  United  States  is  usually  the 
most  important  supplier  of  raw  cotton  for 
its  vital  textile  industry  (p.  27). 

The  outlook  for  1957-58  is  for  a  continued 
high  level  of  consumption  which,  because 
of  the  tightening  of  import  regulations,  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  imports 
and  consequently  a  reduction  in  stocks. 

According  to  the  French  Government 
plans,  cotton  imports  will  total  only 
1,170,000  bales.  This  would  reduce  stocks 


below  a  normal  working  level.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  about  400,000  bales  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  provided  a 
substantial  portion  can  move  under  some 
sort  of  United  States  Government  program. 
Thus,  even  though  France’s  total  cotton  im¬ 
ports  for  1957-58  may  be  reduced  by  about 
25  percent  from  the  1956-57  level,  the 
United  States  share  may  be  larger. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  tight  licens¬ 
ing  and  exchange  control  system  that  has 
existed  for  several  years  France’s  manmade 
fiber  industry  has  shown  great  progress. 
Output  has  expanded  from  171  million 
pounds  in  1952  to  267  million  pounds  in 
1956,  an  increase  of  56  percent.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  that  the  greatest  actual 
increase  in  production  has  occurred  in 
rayon  staple,  which  can  be  substituted  for 
cotton  in  many  end  uses. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton,  wool 
and  rayon  fibers  in  France  rose  18  percent 
from  1938  to  1955;  but  cotton’s  share  of 
the  total  dropped  from  66  percent  to  62 
percent  while  rayon’s  share  increased  from 
7  percent  to  19  percent.  France  plans  a 
further  substantial  increase  in  the  man¬ 
made  fiber  industry.  The  curtailment  of 
United  States  cotton  imports  for  dollars 
will  conserve  foreign  exchange,  but  ex¬ 
pansion  of  rayon  production  will  increase 
foreign  exchange  expenditures  for  imported 
wood  pulp.  United  States  cotton,  however, 
will  face  keen  competition  from  the  man¬ 
made  fiber  industry. 

The  most  important  problem  facing 
United  States  cotton  in  France  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  dollar  exchange  there.  As  long  as 
France  can  obtain  cotton  from  soft  cur¬ 
rency  areas,  it  is  likely  that  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States  during  the 
1957-58  marketing  year  will  be  small. 
French  mill  operators  want  to  buy  more 
United  States  cotton  but  they  are  forced 
to  buy  from  other  sources,  even  though 
prices  are  frequently  higher  and  quality 
less  desirable  (p.  29). 

tobacco 

(Total  United  States  exports,  1957= $340 

million;  outside  of  Government  pro- 

grams  =  $310  million) 

The  major  problems  facing  United  States 
tobacco  exports  arise  from  actions  taken  by 
other  countries. 

Over,  three-fourths  of  all  foreign  tobaccos 
(excluding  United  States  imports)  entering 
international  trade  are  covered  by  bilateral 
agreements,  guarantied  purchase  arrange¬ 
ments,  preferential  import  duties  or  other 
controls  which  virtually  exclude  United 
States  leaf.  The  use  of  these  bilateral  ar¬ 
rangements  to  cover  tobacco  exports  of 
foreign  countries,  mostly  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  items,  has  increased  greatly 
since  World  War  II. 

In  some  countries,  including  Japan,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  Philippines,  prices  of  domes¬ 
tic  leaf  are  well  above  those  received  for 
comparable  qualities  of  United  States  to¬ 
baccos.  Self-sufficiency  policies  of  these 
areas  do  not  permit  greater  imports  of  United 
States  leaf.  Other  countries  limit  imports 
of  United  States  tobacco  through  foreign^  ex¬ 
change  controls  (p.  30). 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dry  whole  milk  is  the  only  dairy  product 
exported  from  the  United  States  which  does 
not  substantially  depend  on  Government 
financial  assistance.  About  75  percent  of 
United  States  exports  in  recent  years  have 
gone  to  Venezuela,  a  country  with  ample 
dollar  exchange.  Milk  production  has  been 
Increasing  in  Venezuela,  and  prices  have 
been  unsatisfactory  to  many  producers  in 
relation  to  rising  production  costs. 

There  is  growing  agitation  in  Venezuelan 
dairy  circles  to  more  closely  control  dry 
whole  milk  imports.  Since  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  United  States  exports  is  taken  by 
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Venezuela,  this  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
United  States  trade.  Prospects  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  trade  to  other  countries  are 
distinctly  poor,  because  of  the  relative  price 
situation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  major  dairy  exporting  countries  (pp. 
43-44) . 

.  *  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

United  States  exports  of  eggs  and  poultry 
totaled  $43.6  million  in  1956,  the  highest 
since  1948  when  there  were  large  exports  of 
egg  solids  resulting  from  domestic  surplus 
removal  programs.  The  upward  trend  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  first  half  of  1957. 1  However, 
later  development  may  have  reduced  the 
year’s  total  below  the  1956  figure. 

This  possible  decline  is  being  brought 
about  by  protective  actions  taken  by  several 
countries,  particularly  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Venezuela.  In  July  1957,  Canada  embargoed 
imports  of  turkey  and  fowl  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  price-support  program  enacted  because 
of  a  record  turkey  crop,  record  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  all  poultry,  and  unusually  large  im¬ 
ports  during  the  first  half  of  1957.  In  1956, 
Canada  imported  13.1  million  pounds  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  8.3  million  pounds  of  fowl  from 
the  United  States.  Up  to  the  time  the  em¬ 
bargo  was  put  into  effect,  Canada  had  im¬ 
ported  6.4  and  3  million  pounds  of  turkeys 
and  fowl,  respectively,  from  the  United 
States. 

Cuba  imported  1.9  million  United  States 
baby  chicks  in  1956,  mostly  broiler  chicks. 
In  recent  years,  the  production  of  broiler 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  in  Cuba  has  been 
increasing.  In  September  1957,  imports  of 
broiler  chicks  were  stopped  because  domestic 
supplies  were  considered  adequate. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  Venezuela. 
On  July  1,  1957,  imports  of  both  broiler  and 
egg-type  chicks  were  stopped  because  of 
adequate  hatching  capacity  in  Venezuela. 
However,  the  production  of  hatching  eggs 
is  inadequate,  and  imports  of  United  States 
hatching  eggs  have  increased. 

These  restrictive  actions  are  typical  of 
those  taken  by  countries  which  are  foster¬ 
ing  the  development  of  their  poultry  indus¬ 
try  (pp.  44-45) . 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Most  foreign  importers  of  meat  and  meat 
products  use  various  methods  to  increase 
their  domestic  production  and  thereby  re¬ 
duce  the  needs  for  imports.  Some  tradi¬ 
tional  meat  importers  have  increased  their 
domestic  production  in  recent  years  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  net  exporters.  High 
tariffs  and  import  fees  handicap  United 
States  export  trade  in  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  Lack  of  “hard  currency”  is  another 
barrier  to  expansion  of  United  States  trade. 
Multiple  exchange  rates  are  maintained 
through  government-controlled  internal 
prices  established  to  restrict  imports  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  and  to  encourage  imports 
of  others.  Bilateral  trade  agreements  have 
resulted  in  reducing  market  outlets.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  sanitary  regulations  of  specific 
countries  have  prevented  the  exporting  of 
United  States  products  (pp.  49-50). 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

(Total  United  States  exports  1957  equal  $363 

million;  outside  of  Government  programs 

equal  $388  million) 

The  principal  barriers  to  continued  in¬ 
creases  in  exports  of  United  States  fresh 
apples  and  pears  are  those  imposed  on  im¬ 
ports  by  most  European  countries.  The 
United  States  Government  continues  to 
press  for  a  reduction  in  these  trade  barriers 
(p.  63). 

SELECTED  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

There  are  listed  below  examples  of  re¬ 
strictive  practices  affecting  United 
States  agricultural  exports  by  countries 
in  the  principal  trading  areas  of  the 
world.  This  material  again  is  taken  di- 
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rectly  from  the  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to,  Competitive  Position  of 
United  States  Farm  Products  Abroad— 
1958. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

The  principal  Latin  American  countries 
and  commodities  that  compete  with  United 
States  products  in  other  world  markets  are 
Argentina,  with  its  grain,  linseed,  and  meat; 
Uruguay,  with  its  grain  and  meat;  and 
Brazil.  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central  America, 
with  their  cotton. 

In  Argentina  the  strict  control  of  trade 
formerly  exercised  by  the  IAPI  (Instituto  Ar¬ 
gentine  de  Promocion  del  Intercambio)  and 
a  complicated  system  of  multiple  exchange 
rates  has  been  somewhat  liberalized.  Now  a 
meat  board  and  a  national  grain  board 
supervise  the  trade  in  these  products.  The 
Government  stimulates  exports  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  through  a  system  of  “aforos”  (official 
valuations)  and  retentions.  Competition  is 
made  easier  ‘because  the  proceeds  received 
from  the  export  sale  in  excess  of  the  aforo 
value  can  be  negotiated  at  the  free  market 
rate,  which  is  considerably  above  the  official 
rate.  Trade  and  payments  agreements  and 
barter  or  supply  agreements  are  still  an  im¬ 
portant  means  of  encouraging  exports.  In 
mid-1956,  however,  Argentina  entered  into 
an  arrangement  (the  Paris  Club)  for  multi¬ 
lateral  clearing  with  several  countries  of  west 
Europe. 

Brazil’s  most  effective  method  of  regulating 
foreign  trade  is  through  exchange  control 
over  both  imports  and  exports.  The  principal 
competitive  export  crop,  cotton,  is  given  a 
more  favorable  exchange  rate  than  that  on 
coffee.  In  addition,  the  Government  also 
supports  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  grower. 

Mexico  has  a  system  of  compensatory  ex¬ 
changes  to  encourage  the  export  of  several 
products,  principally  cotton.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  granting  of  import  permits  for  a  list 
of  commodities  is  subject  to  the  export  of  an 
equal  value  of  the  commodities  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  export. 

Uruguay  also  is  encouraging  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  export  of  its  farm  products,  particu¬ 
larly  wheat  and  wool.  In  recent  months  the 
Government  increased  the  guaranteed  price 
for  wheat  to  the  grower  and  adjusted  the 
aforo  and  exchange  rate  for  wool  to  stimulate 
increased  sales. 

The  northern  Latin  American  countries 
Import  the  most  United  States  agricultural 
products.  Cuba  remains  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  in  Latin  America,  followed  by  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela.  All  three  are  trying  to  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  in  many  food  and  raw 
material  items  and  are  restricting  imports 
of  certain  products.  During  1957  Cuba's 
restrictive  measures  were  largely  non-tariff. 
There  is  a  proposal  now,  however,  to  revise 
the  entire  tariff  schedule.  Since  Cuba  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  it  will  be  necessary  to  renegotiate 
existing  concessions  with  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mexico  has  a  long  list  of  agricultural 
products  subject  to  permit  and  license. 
Certain  basic  food  commodities  are  im¬ 
ported  exclusively  through  the  Government 
agency,  Compania  Exportadora  e  Importa- 
dora  Mexicana,  S.  A.  (CEIMSA).  Prom 
time  to  time  the  Government  imposes  a 
temporary  embargo  on  the  import  of  certain 
products  and  restricts  imports  of  others  for 
sanitary  or  health  reasons.  Mexico  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  trend  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
diversification. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  is  trying  to 
expand  production  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  oilseeds.  The  result  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  self-sufficiency;  and  surpluses  of  some  of 
these  crops  are  available,  particularly  corn. 

In  southern  South  America,  Brazil  is  the 
best  United  States  market.  Its  foreign  ex¬ 
change  shortage  has  led  to  severe  restrictions 


on  imports.  The  new  tariff  bill  has  raised 
the  rates  on  imports  to  high  levels.  All- 
though  this  was  accompanied  by  some  re¬ 
form  in  the  exchange  control  mechanism,  it 
is  not  yet  -known  what  effect  the  new  law 
will  have  on  agricultural  imports.  Since 
Brazil  is  a  member  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  it  is  necessary 
to  renegotiate  the  concessions  granted  to  the 
contracting  parties  (pp.  76-77). 

WEST  EUROPE  (ALL  EUROPE  EXCEPT  THE  COMMU¬ 
NIST  COUNTRIES) 

Nearly  all  west  European  countries  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  agriculture.  The  goal  of  rais¬ 
ing  farm  living  standards,  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  output  for  national  security 
and  balance-of-payments  reasons,  the  desire 
for  political  and  social  stability,  the  problem 
of  numerous  small  farms  and  underemploy¬ 
ment  on  farms,  and  the  pressure  from  farm 
interests  are  factors  which  make  any  con¬ 
siderable  modification  of  this  protection  un¬ 
likely  (p.  79). 

During  1956-57,  several  countries  made 
progress  in  liberalizing  dollar  farm  products. 
For  example,  Italy  and  Austria  liberalized 
cotton;  11  west  European  countries  now  ad¬ 
mit  United  States  cotton  without  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions.  Sweden  liberalized  soy¬ 
beans,  bringing  the  total  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  admit  them  free  to  eight.  No 
additional  countries  have  liberalized  tobacco, 
which  had  previously  been  liberalized  by 
seven  countries.  — 

Relatively  few  foods  have  as  yet  been 
liberalized  to  the  United  States  by  more 
than  3  or  4  countries.  For  oranges  and 
rice,  the  number  of  liberalizing  countries 
rose  during  the  year  from  3  to  5,  for  prunes 
from  4  to  6,  and  for  raisins  from  4  to  5. 
Sweden  liberalized  wheat  during  the  year, 
with  the  proviso  that  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  may  again  be  applied  if  the  domestic 
price  falls  below  a  fixed  minimum  level;  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  other  country 
which  does  not  now  have  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions  on  wheat  imports. 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  dollar  liber¬ 
alization  during  the  past  few  years,  dis¬ 
crimination  against  dollar  imports  con¬ 
tinues  to  handicap  American  agriculture  in 
its  efforts  to  compete  in  West  European 
markets.  Only  the  Benelux  countries, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  have  liberalized  to 
the  dollar  area  essentially  the, same  list  of 
agricultural  products  that  are  liberalized  to 
OEEC  countries  and  their  overseas  terri¬ 
tories. 

Preferential  tariffs  and  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  also  continue  to  be  a  handicap.  In 
the  fall  of  1956,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia  renegotiated  the  trade  agreement 
they  concluded  at  Ottawa  in  1932,  when  the 
system  of  imperial  preference  was  estab¬ 
lished.  On  the  agricultural  side,  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  new  agreement  is 
the  expression  of  the  “desire  and  expecta¬ 
tion’’  of  the  two  governments  that  com¬ 
mercial  sales  of  Australian  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  amount 
to  not  less  than  28  million  bushels  of  wheat 
equivalent  annually  (p.  80) . 

Before  World  War  II,  France  was  an  im¬ 
portant  customer  for  United  States  dried 
fruit.  Almost  half  of  the  French  raisin  im¬ 
ports  and  over  99  percent  of  its  prune  im¬ 
ports  were  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years,  however,  France  has  vir¬ 
tually  imported  no’ raisins  from  the  United 
States  despite  an  increase  in  its  total  im¬ 
ports  of  raisins.  Also,  the  United  States 
share  of  France’s  prune  imports — which  have 
greatly  decreased  in  aggregrate— has  been 
substantially  reduced. 

This  reduction  in  the  United  States  share 
of  the  French  market  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  severe  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
French  Government  against  importation  of 
dollar  fruit  products.  Only  sporadic  quotas 
and  exchange  allocations  have  been  per- 
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mitted  for  United  States  fruit.  There  are, 
furthermore,  burdensome  import  levies  im¬ 
posed  on  dried  prunes. 

Yugoslav  prunes  have  been  granted  access 
to  the  French  market  under  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  (p.  71) . 

EAST  EUROPE  (EXCLUDING  THE  SOVIET  UNION) - 

POLAND,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  EASTERN  GERMANY 
(THE  SOVIET  ZONE  OP  OCCUPATION),  HUN¬ 
GARY,  RUMANIA,  YUGOSLAVIA,  BULGARIA,  AND 
ALBANIA 

The  United  States  exports  practically  all 
went  to  Yugoslavia,  mostly  under  United 
States  aid  programs  and  Public  Law  480 
agreements.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
and  cotton.  With  a  bumper  crop  in  1957, 
Yugoslavia  will  import  less  wheat  in  1957-58 
than  in  1956-57.  But  the  decline  in  United 
States  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  will  be  off¬ 
set,  in  large  part  at  least,  by  shipments  to 
Poland,  which  is  to  take  about  18  million 
bushels  under  a  United  States-Poland  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  in  1957.  Poland  is  also  to 
take  some  United  States  cotton  (p.  81). 

The  Polish  shipinents  again  represent 
Government-supported  programs. 

THE  FAR  EAST - PAKISTAN,  INDIA,  CEYLON,  BUR¬ 

MA,  MALAYA,  THAILAND,  LAOS,  CAMBODIA, 
SOUTH  VIETNAM,  INDONESIA,  PHILIPPINES, 
FORMOSA,  JAPAN,  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

The  main  concern  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  in  the  Far  East  is  primarily 
one  of  competing  with  products  from  other 
areas  for  this  market.  Competition  is  com¬ 
plicated  because  practically  no  country  of 
this  area  has  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
permit  complete  freedom  of  imports.  All  of 
the  countries  must  manage  with  frugality 
both  the  volume  and  direction  of  their 
scarce  foreign  exchange. 

Imports  of  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  into  the  region  under  Public  Law 
480  agreements  have  been  important.  Most 
countries  of  the  area  have  had  Public  Law 
480  agreements.  Foodgrains  have  been  the 
principal  imports  under  the  agreements,  but 
cotton,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  and  some 
fats  and  oils  have  also  been  included.  Ship¬ 
ments  and  loans  under  Public  Law  480  have 
helped  these  countries  materially  in  their 
development  programs,  which  should  even¬ 
tually  establish  better  markets  for  United 
States  farm  products  in  this  area  (p.  85). 

AUSTRALIA 

Considerable  import  relaxations  were  made 
in  1957  but  little  benefit  was  derived  by 
United  States  agricultural  exporters.  Most 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities  of  in¬ 
terest  to  United  States  suppliers  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  hog  casings,  and  resin 
are  imported  under  an  "all  countries  source’’ 
provision  permitting  importers  to  secure 
goods  on  a  sales-replacement  basis  from  the 
supplier  with  the  cheapest  price.  Imports 
of  commodities  from  dollar  areas,  however, 
are  still  subject  to  considerable  Government 
exchange  and  licensing  control  because  of 
certain  dollar  deficits  (p.  90). 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Aside  from  United  States  tobacco,-,  our 
agricultural  products  generally  do  not  find 
a  ready  market  in  New  Zealand  unless-'sup- 
plies  are  unavailable  from  Commonwealth 
producers.  Some  citrus  from  California  has 
been  imported  in  recent  years  to  supple¬ 
ment  short  seasonal  periods  when  Common¬ 
wealth  citrus  is  not  available.  Raisins 
and  primes  are  also  imported  from  the 
United  States  when  unavailable  from  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

New  Zealand’s  import  policy  is  still  for¬ 
mulated  on  the  basis  of  dollar  exchange 
conservation  which  also  tends  to  limit  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States  (p.  91). 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

Total  agricultural  exports  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  outside  of  Government- 
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support  programs  totaled  only  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion.  Agricultural  imports  supplied 
more  than  the  necessary  dollars  to 
finance  imports  by  other  countries  of 
our  agricultural  produce. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  20,  1957,  imports  of  agricultural 
products  from  130  countries  totaled  $3.8 
billion.  More  than  one-third  of  all  such 
imports  were  coffee,  which  accounted 
for  $1.4  billion.  Coffee  is,  of  course,  on 
the  free  list. 

United  States  agricultural  imports 
from  the  Westei’n  Hemisphere  totaled 
$2.2  billion  or  58  percent  of  all  United 
States  agricultural  imports.  Since  more 
than  70  perceht  of  the  imports  con¬ 
sisted  of  commodities  not  produced 
commercially  in  the  United  States,  the 
tariff  was  no  impediment  to  their  enter¬ 
ing  our  markets.  In  the  case  of  Brazil 
we  received  products  valued  at  $668  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  88  percent  represented 
coffee.  Cocoa  beans  and  carnauba  wax, 
which  are  both  on  the  free  list,  were 
other  important  imports. 

Next  to  Brazil,  Cuba  was  the  most 
important  Latin  American  supplier  of 
agricultural  products.  Imports  totaled 
$383  million  of  which  84  percent  was 
cane  sugar.  Cuba’s  sugar  has  a  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  our  markets  with  a 
quota  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  trade 
agreements  program  obviously  has  no 
bearing  on  sugar  imports. 

Colombia  supplied  products  totaling 
$323  million,  practically  all  coffee. 

Aiiother  20  percent  of  our  agricultural 
imports  originated  in  Asia.  Rubber  was 
the  principal  import;  hence,  60  percent 
of  the  imports  from  Asia  consisted  of 
complementary  products.  Cane  sugar 
was  again  an  important  import,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Sugar  Act  rather  than  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Africa  supplied  $313  million  of  our 
agricultural  imports.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and 
vanilla  beans  were  important  non-com¬ 
petitive  products. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  our  imports 
of  non-competitive  agricultural  products, 
most  of  which  are  on  the  free  list,  gen¬ 
erate  more  than  sufficient  dollar  ex¬ 
change  to  finance  those  American  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  which  are  actually  being 
sold  for  dollars  without  Government 
assistance. 

There  are  no  imports  of  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  which  are  covered  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  support  programs.  Import 
quotas  prevent  these  products  from  en¬ 
tering  the  United  States.  Under  these 
conditions  the  producers  of  these  crops 
are  not  morally  entitled  to  urge  the  re¬ 
duction  of  tariff  barriers  to  finance  ex¬ 
ports  of  their  products  when  they  are 
not  subject  to  import  competition  them¬ 
selves. 

In  1957  imports  of  competitive  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  many  cases  at¬ 
tained  new  all  time  highs.  For  example, 
United  States  imports  of  dutiable  cattle 
in  1957  totaled  703,000  head.  The  total 
cattle  and  beef  (carcass  weight)  was  597 
million  pounds,  a  record  high. 

Although,  as  already  indicated,  New 
Zealand  is  not  a  favorable  market  for 
our  agricultural  products  and  her  im¬ 
port  policy  is  still  formulated  on  the 


basis  of  dollar  exchange  conservation,  we 
have  been  importing  an  increasing 
amount  of  meat  and  meat  products  from 
New  Zealand.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  prepared  a  summary 
of  United  States  imports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  from  New  Zealand  for  the 
years  1956  and  1957.  The  increase  is 
startling. 


While  the  dollar  totals  are  small  in 
relation  to  our  total  foreign  trade,  the 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  have  grown  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  period  1954-57. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  developed  a  table 
which  shows  the  total  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 


United  States  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  Iron  Curtain  countries,  1054-57 


1954 

1955 

( 

1956 

1957  > 

Pounds 

Amount 

Pounds 

Amount 

Pounds 

Amount 

Pounds 

Amount 

Canned  hams: 

Poland . 

Czechoslovakia... 

Total . 

Pork,  prepared,  or 
preserved: 

Poland . 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Total . 

18, 496, 000 
216,  000 

$16, 064, 000 
175, 000 

21,  942, 000 
870,  000 

$17, 038, 000 
590,000 

23, 430, 000 
1, 198, 000 

$17, 870, 000 
758, 000 

26,  049,  000 
845, 000 

$20,  653, 000 
563, 000 

18,  712,  000 

16,  239, 000 

22, 812, 000 

17, 628, 000 

24,  628,  000 

18,  628, 000 

26,894, 000 

21,  216,  000 

1, 809, 000 

1,  419,  000 

2, 922, 000 
65,000 

2, 135, 000 
43,000 

2,  477, 000 
25,000 

1,  756, 000 
13,000 

2,  $16, 000 
25,  000 

1,  724, 000 
17,  000 

1,  809, 000 

1, 419, 000 

2, 987,  000 

2, 178, 000 

2,  502,  000 

1,  769, 000 

2,  641,  000 

1,  741,  000 

Grand  total.... 

20,  521,  000 

17, 658, 000 

25, 799, 000 

19, 806, 000 

27,  130, 000 

20, 397, 000 

29, 535, 000 

22, 957, 000 

1  Provisional. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  frequently 
refer  to  a  magic  figure  of  4  yz  million 
jobs  which  are  attributed  to  activity 
created  by  foreign  trade.  They  imply 
that  these  jobs  may  be  affected  by  our 
actions  on  this  legislation.  Let  me  re¬ 
mind  every  member  of  the  committee 
that  regardless  of  what  Congress  may 
decide  with  respect  to  this  program,  our 
imports  will  still  total  many  billions  of 
dollars.  We  will  need  all  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  on  the  free  list  such  as 
coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  and  rubber 
as  well  as  those  we  import  today  under 
our  moderate  tariffs.  They  in  turn  will 
supply  foreign  exchange  so  that  others 
may  purchase  our  export  products. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  we 
endeavored  to  secure  statistical  support 
for  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  there 
were  41/2  million  jobs  dependent  on  this 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
appearance  before  the  committee  said: 

Over  500,000-  workers  in  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  jobs  in  this  transportation 
and  distribution  process.  Then,  there  are 
about  850,000  workers  who  are  employed  in 
the  “first  factory  processing”  of  imported 
materials.  This  includes  such  activities  as 
roasting  and  grinding  coffee  or  making 
alumina  from  imported  bauxite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  needless  to  say,  there 
will  still  be  500,000  workers  transporting 
and  disti’ibuting  products  whether  they 
are  imported  or  made  domestically.  The 
850,000  workers  employed  in  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  roasting  and  grinding  coffee  or 
making  alumina  from  imported  bauxite 
are  obviously  not  affected  by  this  legis¬ 
lation,  since  coffee  and  bauxite  are  on 
the  free  list. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  Mr.  Chairman.  Much  of  the 
emotional  support  for  this  legislation 
comes  from  individuals  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  serious  dollar  gap 
which  prevents  other  countries  from 
purchasing  our  goods  unless  we  lower  our 
tariff  barriers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  confusion 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  apparently  be¬ 


lieve  we  must  have  a  balanced  trade  with 
every  country.  This  concept  violates  the 
entire  theory  of  multilateral  free  trad¬ 
ing  which  is  supposed  to  motivate  this 
program.  The  difficulties  the  free  world 
has  experienced  for  so  many  years  arise 
from  the  fact  that  so  few  countries  per¬ 
mit  completely  free  multilateral  trading 
with  the  necessary  convertibility  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  There  is  ready  statistical 
proof  that  the  United  States  has  not 
created  a  dollar  gap.  The  gold  and  dol¬ 
lar  holdings  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
continually  increasing.  The  May  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bulletin  shows  that  foreign 
countries  excluding  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
satellites  held  gold,  dollars,  and  United 
States  Government  securities  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1955,  which  amounted  to  $27.2  bil¬ 
lion.  By  December  31,  1957,  these  hold¬ 
ings  had  grown  to  $29.8  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.6  billion.  This  increase  in 
foreign  dollar  and  gold  holdings  clearly 
shows  that  there  is  no  overall  dollar  gap 
for  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

What  is  so  often  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  our  international  transactions,'  in 
addition  to  imports  and  exports,  include 
tourist  expenditures,  private  remittances, 
investments,  and  payments  for  freight, 
insurance,  and  banking  services. 

If  other  countries  were  dedicated  to 
free  enterprise  and  permitted  free  pri¬ 
vate,  multilateral  trading  and  unlimited 
private  investment,  I  would  be  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  plea  that  we  should  spon¬ 
sor  free  trade  here.  As  long  as  other 
nations  insist  on  public  development  of 
their  natural  resources  on  an  uneco¬ 
nomic  basis,  there  will  be  dollar  short¬ 
ages.  I  cannot  consider  a  program  that 
would  sacrifice  American  workers  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  nationalistic  aspirations 
of  other  countries. 

The  purported  justification  for  this  un¬ 
precedented  request  for  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  is  pred¬ 
icated  on  the  need  to  negotiate  with  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  vital  that  we  understand 
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the  economic  implications  which  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  formation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

As  long  as  the  six  countries  constitut¬ 
ing  the  Common  Market  have  separate 
tariff  barriers,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  develop  the  mass  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  structure  which  characterizes 
the  American  economy.  The  European 
Economic  Community  and  its  overseas 
dependencies  will  constitute  a  trading 
area  with  more  potential  customers  than 
our  domestic  market. 

Under  these  conditions  large-scale  pro¬ 
ducing  units  will  be  established  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  They  will  enjoy  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  have  characterized  the 
United  States  economy. 

If,  in  addition,  they  have  lower  labor 
costs,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  United  States  exports  en¬ 
tering  Western  Europe.  American  firms 
who  now  share  in  this  market  will  be 
forced  to  build  plants  abroad  to  main¬ 
tain  their  market  position. 

In  my  opinion,  the  European  Economic 
Community  will  decrease  American  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe.  What  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  it  will  enable  western  European 
firms  to  penetrate  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the 
Latin  American  and  Asian  markets. 

Many  believe  that  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  will  bring  about  lower 
tariff  barriers.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  In  fact,  the  initial  tariff  will 
be  computed  by  averaging  the  tariff  rates 
in  the  six  countries,  product  by  product. 
This  means  that  tariffs  will  be  raised  by 
many  countries  on  products  of  interest  to  . 
United  States  exporters.  Some  of  these 
tariff  increases  will  violate  concessions 
the  six  countries  have  already  made  to 
the  United*  States.  We  are  entitled  to 
relief  under  the  GATT. 

Before  we  concern  ourselves  with  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations,  we  must  secure  some 
compensation  for  the  concessions  which 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  majority  report 
on  page  24  includes  table  which  relates 
the  5-year  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  authority  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  schedule. 
This  table  is  supposedly  based  on  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Committee  by  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  the  Honorable  C.  Douglas 
Dillon.  However,  the  schedule  he  pre¬ 
sented  showed  that  no  start  would  be 
made  on  active  negotiations  prior  to 
January  1961,  with  a  view  toward  mak¬ 
ing  tariff  adjustments  effective  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  legislation  by  the 
Congress  is  required  to  conduct  negoti- 
atiohs  with  other  countries.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  has  already  given  the  President 
the  power  to  enter  into  negotiations 
leading  toward  international  agree¬ 
ments.  The  authority  requested  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  those  steps  which  his 
schedule  states  will  be  taken  sometime 
after  June  1960. 

Until  an  agreement  is  actually  made 
whereby  tariff  rates  are  reduced,  no  leg¬ 
islative  authority  is  necessary.  The 
President  can  discuss  the  actions  he  be¬ 
lieves  necessary  with  the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  at  any¬ 
time. 


Proponents  of  the  plea  that  we  grant 
negotiating  authority  for  a  period  of  5 
years  say  that  this  is  necessary  so  that 
our  trading  partners  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  continuity  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  policies. 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  foreign  firms 
which  have  once  achieved  a  position  in 
the  American  market  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  hazards  of  escape-clause  ac¬ 
tions  or  changes  in  congressional  poli¬ 
cies.  May  I  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  Britain  also  levies  tariffs 
on  products  made  by  her  so-called  key 
industries,  including  33  *4  percent  on  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals.  During  periods  of  do¬ 
mestic  shortages  of  these  products,  when 
her  industry  cannot  supply  her  internal 
demand,  consumers  may  apply  to  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Board  of  Trade  for  licenses  to  im¬ 
port.  Imports  under  such  licenses  enter 
duty  free.  However,  when  her  domestic 
capacity  is  increased  and  is  in  balance 
with  the  domestic  demand,  such  licenses 
are  not  longer  granted. 

In  effect,  this  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  delegate  its  authority  so  as  to  bind 
succeeding  Congresses,  including  the  90th 
Congress  which  will  be  elected  in  1968. 
We  are  being  asked  to  delegate  our  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  not  to  President 
Eisenhower,  in  whom  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence,  but  to  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  who  wins  the  elections  of 
1960,  1964,  and  1968.  Neither  of  our 
great  political  parties  has  any  idea  who 
its  candidates  in  these  future  years  will 
be.  Should  this  future  President  use 
these  delegated  powers  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  future  Congress  should  wish  to 
retrieve  them,  they  could  only  do  so  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Hopses. 

Surely,  the  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  foreign  policy  than  the  Mid- 
east  resolution — House  Joint  Resolution 
117,  85th  Congress,  1st  session — which 
was  adopted  on  January  30,  1957.  This 
joint  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  is  a  law.  However,  it 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  a 
simple  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gordon!  the  distinguished  chair  - 
,man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  in  explaining  this  resolution,  said: 

Our  committee  also  provided  that  the  res¬ 
olution  could  be  terminated  by  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  of  the  Congress.  This  fol¬ 
lows  a  practice  used  in  previous  legislation. 
Some  consideration  was  given  to  including  a 
specific  date  for  the  expiration  of  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  resolution.  But  the  Secretary 
told  us  that  to  work  out  this  situation — in 
the  Middle  East — may  take  an  appreciable 
amount  of  time.  If  Congress  feels  that  there 
is  any  abuse  of  authority,  it  can  always 
terminate  that  authority  by  its  own  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  in  this 
instance. 

During  all  previous  extensions  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  we  have  con¬ 
fined  the  extension  to  a  maximum  period 
of  3  years  so  that  no  Congress  could  tie 
the  hands  of  succeeding  Congresses.  No 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  justify  a 
departure  from  this  course. 

Those  who  advocate  it  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  government's  life  in  most  other 


countries  can  be  terminated  by  an  ad¬ 
verse  vote  on  any  measure  before  their 
legislative  body.  No  other  government 
in  the  world  could  make  the  kind  of  bind¬ 
ing  commitment  now  requested  of  this 
Congress.  Recent  events  in  France  show 
the  utter  futility  of  these  proposals.  The 
new  finance  minister  in  General  de- 
Gaulle’s  government  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  France  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  commitments  to  participate 
in  the  European  Economic  Community. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department 
should  be  in  continuous  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  When  they  are  in  position 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  which  Secretary  Dillon  indi¬ 
cates  could  not  possibly  be  known  prior 
to  June  of  1960,  we  should  then  consider 
what  additional  steps  may  be  justified. 

The  substitute  amendment  which  I 
have  sponsored  extends  the  President’s 
authority  under  the  trade-agreements 
program  through  June  30,  1960.  This 
will  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  nego¬ 
tiations  outlined  by  Secretary  Dillon,  and 
will  also  afford  the  Congress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  our  position  with  respect 
to  the  European  Economic  Community 
before  we  proceed  further  down  a  road 
which  may  present  many  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  domestic  industries  and  their 
employees. 

(Mr.  BEAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT - DO  WE 

HAVE  ONE? 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first 
statement  is  that  I  favor  reciprocal  trade 
on  one  provision — that  it  be  reciprocal  in 
all  respects  by  all  parties  concerned  with 
making  trade  agreements.  Evidently, 
that  objective  was  the  dream  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  those  who  first  wrote  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act.  Under  it,  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  would  sell  to  us  products  that  they 
had  in  abundance,  and  that  we  needed, 
and  take  its  pay  in  commodities  that  we 
had  in  overabundance  which  it  needed. 
Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  dis¬ 
illusionment  has  been  recognized  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  that  we  now7  are  debating, 
H.  R.  12591,  is  designated  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Neither  the  proponents  nor  the  oppo¬ 
nents  refer  to  these  agreements  as  re¬ 
ciprocal  and,  if  they  did,  then  it  would 
be  a  sad  misnomer  because  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  have  entered  into  the  tariff  policy  of 
all  countries  and  so  many  restrictions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  imposed  by  each 
country  that  the  result  is  far  from  any 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  any  of  the  other  countries. 

The  definition  of  tariff  may  be  stated 
simply  but  the  application  and  effects 
of  tariffs  actually,  honestly,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  evolve  into  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  applications.  It  is  true  that  a 
national  tariff  policy  is  essential,  and  it 
also  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
live  in  a  republic  which  has  435  people 
representing  as  many  different  districts. 
The  first  duty  of  each  Representative  is 
to  his  district  and  to  the  people  who  re¬ 
side  in  it,  and  who  elect  him  to  this  office. 
There  may  be  and  are  various  interests 
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in  these  different  districts.  Thus,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  vote  for  a  meas¬ 
ure,  then  the  majority  rule  prevails. 
This  would  mean  that  the  policy  affect¬ 
ing  tariffs  or  any  other  similar  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal  should  reflect  the  desires  of 
the  people  back  home.  If  the  majority 
of  the  districts  represented  by  their  re¬ 
spective  Congressmen  feel  that  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  is  needed  then  the 
policy  should  be  made  by  this  majority 
rule. 

It  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  tariff  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  recognized  economic  fact  that- 
wealth  comes  from  goods  and  services 
that  are  freely  exchanged.  Adam  Smith 
emphasized  this  point  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  and  this  philosophy  was  reflected 
in  the  thinking  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
and  James  Madison  at  the  beginning  of 
our  country.  In  fact,  in  the  first  Con¬ 
gress,  the  very  first  act  that  was  passed 
was  one  that  set  up  the  financing  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  law  established  tariffs.  As  early  as 
1790,  Hamilton  recognized  the  change 
that  would  take  place  in  this  country 
and  he  urged  a  type  of  protective  tariff. 

In  these  early  days  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  tariffs  provided  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  Federal  revenue.  It 
also  is  interesting  to  note  that  different 
individuals  found  it  necessary  to  change 
their  attitudes  on  this  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Daniel  Webster,  in  1824,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  protection  but  4  years  later,  he 
favored  a  certain  type  of  protection. 

In  fact,  during  the  years  between  1812 
and  1832,  the  duties  on  imports  were 
raised  45  percent;  •  then  there  followed 
a  series  of  reductions  which  continued 
until  the  panic  or  depression  of  1857.  In 
1861  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  restored  most 
of  the  previous  rates. 

The  importance  and  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  tariff  question  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  Members  of  Congress  also  real¬ 
ized  that  they  would  not  have  the  time, 
in  conjunction  with  their  other  legis¬ 
lative  work,  to  fully  and  carefully  con¬ 
sider  every  tariff  problem.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  in  1872  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  the  Tariff  Commission  as  an  arm 
of  Congress  to  assist  in  the  technical 
study  of  tariffs  on  imports.  Actually, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Government 
until  1913,  tariffs  provided  the  principal 
revenue  for  our  Federal  Government,  but 
the  revenue  presently  received  is  merely 
a  negligible  factor. 

In  the  period  of  history  that  most  of 
us  in  the  House  can  remember,  there 
have  been  many  different  tariff  acts: 
1910,  Payne-Aldrich  Act;  1914,  Under¬ 
wood  Act;  1922,  Fordney-McCumber  Act; 
1930,  Hawley-Smoot  Act;  1934,  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  1948,  Geneva  agree¬ 
ments;  1950,  Annecy  agreements;  1951, 
Torquay  agreements. 

If  the  consideration  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  labor  were  charted 
in  accordance  with  these  various  tariff 
acts,  we  would  have  an  irregular  line 
that  descends  rather  abruptly  after  1934. 
This  was  the  date  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  gave  the  tariffmaking 
authority  to  another  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  removed  this  authority  from 
the  Congress.  The  Tariff  Commission 


still  is  supposed  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
legislative  branch  but  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  the  executive  branch 
where  they  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  instead  of  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress.  Now  is  the  time 
to  return  this  authority  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  (  as  specified  by  the 
Constitution. 

There  are  some  70  nations  in  the 
agreements  on  the  reciprocal  trades 
basis.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  picture 
that  should  appear  good  because  it  would 
seem  that  if  70  great  nations  of  the 
world  agreed  to  reciprical  arrange¬ 
ments  on  tariffs  that  there  should  be 
a  free  and  equitable  interchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  these  70  nations. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  are  many  other  forms  of  trade  re¬ 
strictions  and  control  of  the  interchange 
of  these  goods  and  services  between  na¬ 
tions.  The  principal  restrictions  are: 

'  First.  Tariffs. 

Second.  Embargoes. 

Third.  Import  quotas — subsidies. 

Fourth.  Import  licensing  programs. 

Fifth.  Exchange  control. 

Sixth*  Cartel  systems. 

Seventh.  State  trading  includes  dump¬ 
ing  at  multiple  exchange  rates.  At  one 
time,  following  World  War  II,  there  were 
67  such  official  exchange  rates. 

Eighth.  Credit  insurance — and  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
does  not  have  any  credit  insurance. 

These  restrictions  and  controls  im¬ 
posed  by  other  countries  work  a  greater 
hardship  in  most  instances  on  our  man¬ 
ufacturers,  upon  our  laboring  men,  and 
upon  our  consumers,  than  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  actual  imposition 
of  higher  tariffs.  One  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  British  token  imports. 
Great  Britain  only  allows  token  imports 
of  American  products  imported  freely  be¬ 
fore  1939.  In  a  recent  year,  this  resulted 
in  imports  of,  one,  appliances:  1  dish¬ 
washer,  35  electric  ranges,  25  deep 
freezes,  19  washei's  and  dryers,  and  194 
refrigerators  from  one  American  com¬ 
pany;  two,  automobiles;  650  American 
automobiles — token  against  our  imports 
of  63,380  British  cars  for  the  first  10 
months. of  1957. 

Numerous  illustrations  could  be  given 
but  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries.  I  wish  that  time  permitted 
me  to  tell  you  about  the  experience  that 
I  had  in  one  country  where  the  Stude- 
baker  automobile  dealer  was  unable  to 
sell  any  of  his  automobiles  because  of 
certain  trade  restrictions  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  tariff.  In  another  country, 
I  seriously  asked  the  question  why  they 
did  not  have  some  of  the  good  Indiana 
tomatoes  in  the  cans  on  their  shelves. 
They  told  me  very  frankly  that  they  had 
a  high  tariff  to  protect  products  coming 
from  their  farms  and,  also,  that  they 
were  attempting  to  protect  their  canning 
industry  by  providing  a  high  tariff  rate 
on  imported  canned  vegetables.  This 
same  country  was  asking  for  a  low  tariff 
rate  or  even  a  free  rate  on  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States. 

A  careful  study  will  indicate  that  of 
the  70  nations  supposed  to  be  on  a  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  basis,  45  percent 
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of  these  countries  use  quantitative  im¬ 
port  controls. 

Since  1934,  our  average  tariff  rates 
have  been  reduced  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent.  Of  3,337  dutiable  items  listed  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  2,532  were  re¬ 
duced  in  the  next  22  years;  148  were 
retained  by  treaty;  and  only  657  re¬ 
mained  unaffected. 

An  escape  clause  in  the  present  act 
has  been  the  only  safeguard  that  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  labor  and  consumers, 
have  had.  Under  this  escape  clause,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  can 
recommend  increased  tariff  rates  if  a 
peril  point  has  been  found  to  exist. 
However,  prior  to  August  1957,  of  the 
73  applications  filed  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  only  20  re¬ 
sulted  in  finding  for  escape  action,  and 
only  7  of  these  resulted  in  favorable 
action  by  the  President. 

Thus,  there  are  several  questions 
that  immediately  arise,  First  of  all,  re¬ 
ciprocity  must  provide  the  same  free 
trade  for  our  products  to  their  countries 
that  they  expect  us  to  give  to  them. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
eventually  resulted  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trades  and  Tariffs  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  GATT.  Our  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  GATT  who  have  served 
as  our  negotiators,  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  often 
have  surrendered  more  than  they  have 
gained.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  these 
negotiators  are  interested  chiefly  in  sell¬ 
ing  more  products  rather  than  in  earn¬ 
ing  a  profit.  If  this  idea  were  carried 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  would  be 
something  like  Gimbel’s  and  Macy’s  of 
New  York  City  selling  more  to  each 
other.  Coupled  with  the  internation¬ 
alist  GATT  is  the  effort  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation.  Under  OTC,  the 
Congress  was  being  asked  to  further  re¬ 
linquish  its  authority  and  transfer  the 
making  of  American  tariff  policies  to  an 
international  body  in  which  we  would 
be  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The  small¬ 
est  country  would  have  the  same  vote 
that  a  large  industrial  country  like  ours 
would  have. 

GATT  has  decreased  our  foreign  sales; 
in  1921,  the  United  States  exported 
12.9  percent  of  its  production  of  mov¬ 
able  goods;  and  5.1  percent  in  a  recent 
year. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  instead  of 
talking  about  free  trade  or  protection 
that  we  consider  an  equalizing  tariff. 
The  formula  to  be  applied  in  this  in¬ 
stance  might  be  a  complicated  one  but 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  both  the 
ability  and  time  to  devise  a  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  be  equitable  to  our 
friends  and  customers  abroad  and,  also, 
be  equitable  to  our  industries  and  work¬ 
men  in  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  an  equalizing  tariff 
would  be  to  put  domestic  producers  on 
an  equal  basis  in  order  that  there  would 
be  fair  competition.  It  is  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  our  labor,  which  rightfully 
has  a  high  wage  scale  of  $2  per  hour 
average  in  most  industries,  to  compete 
with  a  foreign  industry  that  has  a  star¬ 
vation  wage  scale.  Reliable  estimates 
list  the  hourly  earnings  in  industrial 
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occupations  in  United  States  dollars  as 
follows: 

United  States _ 

...  $2.08 
.  1.59 

.83 

...  .72 

...  .70 

.63 

United  Kingdom _ 

—  .61 
.56 

.55 

...  .54 

...  .43 

.39 

Japan _ 

.22 

It  is  time  that  the  tariffmaking  policy 
be  taken  away  from  the  striped-trouser 
diplomacy  of  the  State  Department  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Congress 
as  is  designated  by  the  Constitution. 
H.  R.  11462  and  similar  proposals  would 
be  a  worthy  step  in  that  direction. 

If  a  form  of  free  trade  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  there  are  at  least  eight  minimum 
conditions  that  also  must  be  made. 

First.  Taxes  must  be  comparable. 

Second.  Single  monetary  system  nec¬ 
essary. 

Third.  Uniform  business  laws. 

Fourth.  Similar  business  ethics. 

Fifth.  Uniform  wage  rates. 

Sixth.  Maximum  labor  mobility. 

Seventh.  Freedom  from  threat  of  war. 

Eighth.  A  world  government. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  met  then 
free  trade  eventually  will  result  in  the 
allocation  of  land  and  labor,  and  will  be 
kept  on  the  basis  of  political  factors 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  economic 
productivity. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
our  country  is  too  large  to  depend  upon 
any  other  country  for  certain  services 
and  products.  One  example,  among 
many,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The 
United  States  watchmakers  now  have 
less  than  18  percent  of  the  United 
States  market.  The  employment  in  the 
watch  industry  has  declined  35  percent 
since  1948  and  some  plants  have  been 
closed.  There  seems  to  be  some  kind 
of  a  strategy  on  the  part  of  some  na¬ 
tions  to  plan  a  trade  program  that  will 
make  other  nations  dependent  upon  that 
country.  During  World  War  II,  our  De¬ 
fense  Department  needed  the  precision 
manufacturing  experience  of  the  watch¬ 
makers.  If  we  lose  our  watchmaking  in¬ 
dustry,  we  may  also  lose  our  precision 
machine  industry  which  certainly  is 
needed  in  these  times  of  advancing 
science. 

I  have  no  watchmakers  in  my  district 
but  this  same  principle  applies  to  the 
glass  and  bicycle  industries,  ceramic  tile 
industry,  steel  products,  and  numerous 
other  manufacturing  processes  that  are 
vital  to  our  economy.  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  urgent  requests  that  I  receive 
from  employees  in  the  glass  industry  in 
Indiana.  The  Flint  Glass  Workers  in  a 
large  area  of  the  United  States  includ¬ 
ing  the  5th  District  of  Indiana  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  jobs  and  their  indus¬ 
try.  I  know  many  of  these  people  and 
count  them  as  my  friends.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  in  their  behalf  and 
now  they  write  hundreds  of  letters  urg¬ 
ing  support  of  the  principles  in  the 
Simpson-Dorn  bills.  The  workers  in  a 
large  plate  glass  factory  in  our  part  of 


Indiana  also  realize  the  depressing  effect 
of  imported  glass  on  the  American  glass 
workers  and  on  the  glass  manufacturing 
companies.  These  imports  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1954,  and  this  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  tariff  reductions 
on  this  type  of  glass  down  to  14  percent. 

Glass  and  glassware  imports,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  GATT,  since  1955  have  increased 
144  percent — from  $27.3  million  to  $66.6 
million.  The  glassware  manufacturers 
as  well  as  the  window  glass  industries, 
find  themselves  today  in  a  highly  pre¬ 
carious  economic  position  and  faced 
with  further  jeopardy  by  additional  cut- 
priced  imports  under  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Imported  glassware  prices  have  de¬ 
pressed  the  domestic  price  of  hand  made 
glassware  to  the  point  of  no  return.  Six 
United  States  companies  already  have 
given  up  in  this  lopsided,  uncompetitive 
contest  with  foreign  producers.  There 
is  -  evidence  that  others  will  be  closing 
their  doors  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  no  pleasant  sight  to  see  empty 
buildings  and  ghost  towns.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  the  workers  in  these 
factories  and  they  are  worried  about 
their  future.  These  people  have  spent 
a  lifetime  in  learning  and  becoming 
proficient  in  their  trade,  but  they  know 
that  they  cannot  live  on  the  18-cent  to 
25-cent  hourly  wages  paid  to  factory 
workers  by  these  foreign  competitors. 

In  1956,  imported  glassware  contin¬ 
ued  to  consume  a  larger  share  of  domes¬ 
tic  consumption — approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  market. 

Is  the  diminishing  share  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  remaining  to  the  domestic 
producer  compensated  by  our  exports  to 
foreign  countries?  Not  at  all.  The  same 
low  wage,  cut-priced  imports  which  have 
driven  such  a  wedge  into  our  domestic 
market  similarly  prevent  our  higher- 
priced  export  products  from  being  pur¬ 
chased  abroad.  Glassware  exports  are 
decreasing  each  year  and  in  1956  totaled 
only  $231,000  or  only  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent.  Is  this  reciprocal  trade? 

We  also  stand  to  lose  those  plants  that 
produce  engineered  glass  articles  neces¬ 
sary  for  jvartime  defense.  Manfactur- 
ers  of  fire-warning  lenses,  lenses  for 
shipboard  lights,  electronic  tubes,  and 
many  other  types  of  scientific  and  lab¬ 
oratory  glassware  have  felt  the  squeeze 
of  constant  tariff  reductions.  It  is  time 
that  we  think  of  all  phases  of  our  de¬ 
fense. 

There  is  very  little  argument  for  low¬ 
ering  tariffs  if  quotas  and  licenses  are 
imposed.  Much  of  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
ducing  import  restrictions  will  be  multi¬ 
plied  if  extensive  use  of  export  subsidies 
and  dumping  is  continued.  The  foreign 
trade  policy  should  be  one  that  advances 
the  interests  of  the  citizens.  We  need 
foreign  trade  but,  in  developing  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  foreign  policy 
should  be  one  of  self-interest  and  of 
self-preservation.  This  policy  is  not 
isolationism.  It  is  just  good  sense  and 
good  Americanism.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  have  men  who  are  experts 
or  who  are  trained  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  men  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  from  agriculture,  industry,  and 


labor.  Congressmen  are  close  to  their 
districts.  They  know  whether  or  not  the 
glass  industry,  or  the  bicycle  industry, 
or  the  scrap  iron  industry,  or  any  other 
industry  in  their  district  is  being  ad¬ 
versely  affected  or  helped  by  a  tariff 
policy  or  any  other  legislative  program. 
Congress  cannot  make  secret  agree¬ 
ments  as  was  done  in  GATT,  or  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  Congress  operates 
in  plain  view  and,  also,  is  subject  to  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny.  In  the  executive  branch,  it 
is  possible  for  a  small  group  dedicated 
to  a  certain  philosophy  to  determine  the 
policy  for  the  entire  country.  In  Con¬ 
gress,  all  interests  and  sections  are  rep¬ 
resented  and  no  small  faction  can  im¬ 
pose  its  will  on  the  majority. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  every  Member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  study  the  Constitution  and,  when 
this  particular  subject  is  being  consid¬ 
ered,  that  article  I,  section  8,  should  be 
read  and  reread.  It  specifically  states — 

That  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excises; 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties.  Imports  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

This  procedure  was  followed  for  the 
first  145  years,  from  the  1st  through  the 
73d  Congresses.  Then  in  1934,  Congress 
abrogated  this  authority  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  resume  not  only  this 
authority  but  also  its  obligations  to  the 
people  back  home. 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  need  for  adequate  world  trade  is, 
of  course,  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 
reduce  tariffs  and  still  maintain  a 
healthy  economy  at  home  is  a  matter  of 
serious  difference  of  opinion.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  see  how  American  labor  and 
industry  can  compete  with  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a  high  level  of  production  and  a  prosper¬ 
ous  economy.  I  recognize  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  world 
leadership  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  increased  flow  of  low-cost 
foreign-manufactured  goods  can  weaken 
this  position  by  its  effect  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

Let  us  take  Detroit,  the  hub  of  the 
United  States  automobile  industry  and 
one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the 
economic  slump.  Unemployed  factory 
workers  there  now  learn  from  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  compilation  of  our 
import  trade  showing  comparative  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1957,  1956  and  1953,  that 
United  States  imports  of  foreign  auto¬ 
mobiles,  parts  and  accessories  in  1957 
jumped  133  percent  over  similar  imports 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  537  percent 
over  1953. 

Imports  in  1957  of  foreign  passenger 
cars  alone  amounted  to  259,343  units  as 
compared  with  107,675  new  cars  shipped 
into  this  country  in  1956,  and  only  27,121 
automobiles  in  1953.  And  Government 
figures  for  early  1958  indicate  that  im- 
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ports  of  new  cars  are  now  coming  in  at  a 
new  annual  record  rate  of  400,000  units. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  statis¬ 
tics  also  reveal  that  imports  of  photo¬ 
graphic  goods  and  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  rose  27  percent  in  1957  over  com¬ 
parable  shipments  in  1956  and  were  103 
percent  higher  than  those  for  1953. 

Imports,  of  electrical,  industrial,  office 
and  printing  machinery  increased  13 
percent  last  year  over  1956  and  were  162 
percent  higher  than  our  imports  of  these 
products  in  1953. 

Leather  goods  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try  last  year  rose  16  percent  over  such 
imports  in  1956  and  were  113  percent 
above  imports  of  leather  manufacturers 
in  1953. 

Imports  of  chinaware,  earthenware 
and  other  finished  clay  products  were  up 
13  percent  over  similar  shipments  en¬ 
tering  the  United  States  in  1956  and  69 
percent  over  the  figure  for  the  earlier 
year. 

Government  statistics  tell  the  same 
story  for  imports  of  finished-steel  man¬ 
ufacturers,  including  tubular  steel 
products.  Our  imports  of  these  com¬ 
modities  in  1957  were  7  percent  higher 
than  our  1956  foreign  purchases  and 
were  44  percent  above  the  1953  figure. 

Imports  of  dolls  and  toys,  athletic  and 
sporting  goods  entered  this  country  last 
year  at  a  rate  of  13  percent  over  sim¬ 
ilar  imported  goods'  in  1956.  The  1957 
dollar  value  of  these  imports  were  162 
percent  over  that  of  1953. 

The  story  is  repeated,  over  and  over, 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  My 
congressional  district  is  proud  of  its 
chemical  industry,  and  here  again  we 
fact  a  situation  where  the  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced  goods  from  foreign  countries  are 
endangering  an  industry  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  war  or  in  peace. 

It  is  a  long  story  but  it  is  one  we  must 
not  forget.  Briefly,  European  cartels  in 
chemicals  had  made  our  Nation  de¬ 
pendent  on  chemical  imports,  and  World 
War  I  revealed  what  a  near-tragic  mis¬ 
take  that  was.  The  free  traders  in  the 
twenties,  led  by  Professor  Taussign,  tried 
to  give  our  chemical  industry  away 
again,  but  due  to  a  wise  policy  of  at  least 
partial  protection  we  were  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  World  War  II.  We  must 
be  vigilant  in  maintaining  our  strength 
in  this  field,  or  another  emergency  could 
be  fatal. 

The  noted  tariff  authority,  Dr.  Lewis 
E.  Lloyd,  economist  for  the  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  points  out  that  in  the  chemical 
industry  most  of  the  labor  consists  of 
skilled  operators  and  maintenance  men. 
He. gives  the  following  startling  com¬ 
parisons  of  wage  rates  in  the  domestic 
chemical  industry  with  those  of  princi¬ 
pal  countries  competing  in  those  mar¬ 
kets. 

German  wage  rates  are  26.7  percent 
of  those  paid  to  American  workmen.  In 
England  the  percentage  is  25.8;  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  31.7;  in  France,  32.5;  in  Italy, 
21.7;  and  in  Japan,  8.1. 

Dr.  Lloyd  firmly  believes  that  there 
should  be  no  further  lowering  of  our 
tariff  rates,  but  that  we  should  reaffirm 
the  principle  of  equalizing  tariffs  so  that 
rates  can  sufficiently  equalize  competi¬ 
tion  between  American  producers  and 
low-wage  foreign  producers. 


We  should  support  the  Simpson-Dom- 
Davis-Bailey  substitute  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill. 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  am  unequivocally 
opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  as  proposed  under  H.  R.  12591. 

Having  studied  the  compendium  of 
papers  submitted  to  the  Boggs  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  and  the  two  volumes 
of  hearings  issued  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  for  and  against  this  proposed 
Trade  Act,  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
the  opposition  to  the  current  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  its 
inadequacy  for  these  times,  the  excessive 
tariff  cuts  engineered  under  it,  and  the 
lack  of  reciprocal  removal  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers  by  other  nations.  Anyone  reading 
the  testimony  against  this  Trade  Act 
senses  the  understandable  and  justifi¬ 
able  bitterness  rampant  in  those  indus¬ 
tries,  injured  by  excessive  importations, 
which  have  not  been  afforded  any  relief 
under  the  existing  procedures  for  re¬ 
dress  against  import  injury  or  by  a  re¬ 
imposition  pf  a  higher  level  of  tariffs  so 
as  to  offset  the  price  competition. 

I  need  look  no  further  than  my  own 
congressional  district  in  which  are  con¬ 
centrated  the  famous  copper  and  brass 
industries  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  I 
see  how  the  copper  and  brass  industry 
is  being  undercut  by  low-cost  competi¬ 
tive  items.  I  notice  how  excessive  im¬ 
ports  of  electrical  copper  wire  and  trap 
tube  products  are  threatening  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  many  of  our  specialized  fac¬ 
tories.  These  excessive  imports  are  in¬ 
jurious  not  only  to  the  production  of  the 
valley’s  specialties,  but  to  other  items  as 
well,  such  as  fabricated  rubber  products* 
ball  bearings,  bicycles,  firearms,  watches, 
woodscrews,  pins,  needles,  wire  mill 
products,  metal  alloy  stampings,  textiles, 
and  plywoods. 

I  cannot  give  my  approval  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  this  Trade  Agreements  Act,  be¬ 
cause  under  it  the  economic  well-being 
of  thousands  of  American  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  the  people  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  will  be  undercut.  Any  benefits  we 
might  derive  from  this  act  in  an  inter¬ 
national  sense  will  be  offset  by  the  mis¬ 
ery  dislocation  caused  by  excessive  im¬ 
ports  in  those  of  our  domestic  industries 
producing  like  or  competitive  items.  I 
have  consistently  fought  for  a  decent 
wage  and  standard  of  living  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  my  area.  But  many  workers  in 
my  district  have  been  laid  off  because  it 
is  impossible  for  the  products  they  make 
to  compete  pricewise  with  the  low-labor- 
cost  articles  from  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

Certainly,  no  one  in  appraising  the 
current  unemployment  figures  will  as¬ 
cribe  the  cause  of  the  recession  to  exces¬ 
sive  imports  only.  But  in  my  district 
such  imports  have  undoubtedly  helped 
to  curtail  production  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  actually  caused  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  retrenchment  or  minimum 
hours  of  labor. 

I  repeat  that  our  industries  have  to 
compete  against  industries  overseas 
which  are  not  under  the  same  compul¬ 


sions  as  ours.  Our  own  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  enforces  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  wages.  Under  our  Walsh-Healy 
Act  also  any  industry  working  on  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract,  must  pay  prevailing 
wages  and  cannot  beat  down  prices  by 
taking  advantage  of  low  wages.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  new  trade  act,  H.  R.  12591, 
will  force  our  workingmen  in  scores  of 
industries  to  compete  on  a  basis  that  is 
unfair  because  even  a  high  tariff — let 
alone  the  low  tariff  current  today — is  not 
Sufficient  to  create  an  adequate  margin 
to  offset  our  own  high  wage-cost  factor. 
Wage  costs  comprise  an  important  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  all  semi  and  fin¬ 
ished  manufactures  and  our  wage  costs 
are  higher  than  those  overseas.  This 
trade  act  will  enforce  a  paradox.  We 
uphold  wage  standards  for  all  our  do¬ 
mestically  produced  goods,  but  allow 
them  to  be  completely  repudiated  when 
it  comes  to  goods  imported  from  abroad 
with  which  our  producers  must  compete. 
We  set  wage  standards  for  our  own  em¬ 
ployees  and  then  gave  overseas  producers 
an  unequalled  competitive  advantage  by 
cutting  tariffs  50  percent  in  1934,  an¬ 
other  50  percent  in  1945  and  another  15 
percent  in  1955  and  now  a  further  25 
percent  cut  is  in  the  books. 

We  will  have  cut  tariffs  not  only  by 
approximately  85  percent,  but  the  intent 
is  now  to  maintain  there  low  rates  for  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years.  Yet  notice 
what  other  countries  have  done  during 
the  same  period  that  we  lowered  our 
tariffs  so  magnanimously.  From  1937 
through  1955  England  and  France  raised 
their  tariff  levels  by  43  percent  and  37 
percent,  respectively.  Canada  reduced 
hers  by  only  13  percent;  Italy  by  24  per¬ 
cent;  Switzerland  by  34  percent,  and 
Japan  by  39  percent.  I  submit  that  we 
have  shown  our  good  intentions  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  this  a  real  “reciprocal” 
trade  program,  but  our  friends  in  the 
free  world  who  should  have  shown  like- 
minded  reciprocity  of  action,  have  not 
acted  correspondingly. 

This  tariff-cutting  process  has  been 
with  us  for  25  years,  but  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  face  facts  realistically. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  will  say  that  cut¬ 
ting  tariffs  will  increase  trade  totals  and 
result  in  greater  prosperity  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level;  that  encouraging  interna¬ 
tional  trade  is  part  of  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy;  that  our  economic  leader¬ 
ship  is  enhanced  by  lowering  trade  bar¬ 
riers;  that  by  increasing  trade  volume 
and  earnings  as  a  result  of  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  we  assist  other  free-world  na¬ 
tions  to  attain  a  balance  of  payments 
and  thus  enable  the  free  nations  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
There  is  no  quarrel  with  these  objectives 
as  such.  However,  many  of  them  can  be 
readily  achieved  by  other  means.  And 
it  is  clearly  wrong  to  pursue  these  goals 
by  methods  which  are  encouraging  our 
very  friends  to  hurt  certain  segments  of 
our  industries  by  excessive  imports. 

We  are  told  that  by  extending  the  act 
we  will  enable  the  free  world  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  May  I  ask  just  how 
our  free-enterprise  system  can  possibly 
compete  with  a  state  trading  system 
based  entirely  on  expediency  and  whose 
producers  are  not  governed  by  profit  and 
cost  considerations  which  guide  our  in- 
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dustries?  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  cutting  our  tariffs  any  further. 
The  competitive  basis  for  trading  simply 
does  not  exist. 

We  are  told  that  this  act  will  insure  a 
greater  amount  of  trade  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  Yet  true  reciprocity  has  not  been 
achieved.  We  know  how  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  multiplied  their  import  and 
export  licenses,  their  exchange  restric¬ 
tions,  and  their  tariff  banders  to  our  im¬ 
ports.  Yet,  have  we  not  been  most  lax 
in  withdrawing  individual  concessions 
from  those  countries  that  discriminate 
against  our  exports?  The  trade-agree¬ 
ments  legislation  is  very  specific  on  that 
point,  yet  we  have  bent  over  backward 
to  be  the  good  neighbor.  But  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  results  have  been  det¬ 
rimental  tp  our  interests.  Restrictions 
are  multiplying  not  only  in  the  indus¬ 
trialized  areas  of  the  world,  but  also  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  require  that  their  raw  and 
strategic  materials  be  made  available  on 
conditions  that  preclude  the  operation  of 
prices  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

A  sizable  portion  of  our  imports  com¬ 
prise  minerals  and  foodstuffs  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  fibers  that  we  do 
not  produce.  Some  economies  actually 
depend  so  much  on  our  purchases  of  their 
products  that  they  cannot  achieve  a  via¬ 
ble  way  of  life  without  our  trade.  Others 
again  wish  us  to  buy  their  products,  but 
spent  the  dollars  so  earned  outside  the 
dollar  area.  A  few  state  bluntly  that, 
unless  we  buy  at  their  terms,  they  might 
turn  elsewhere  for  their  needs.  We  do 
not  have  to  bribe  foreign  nations  to  buy 
from  or  sell  to  us.  I  submit  that  this  act 
gives  the  impression  that  we  are  actually 
giving  easier  terms  to  foreigners  for  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  produce  goods 
which  the  world  needs  and  only  we  can 
supply.  Similarly  the  world  needs  our 
markets  for  their  exports.  If  this  act 
does  not  pass  and  we  eschew  our  trade- 
agreements  program,  an  equal  volume  of 
trade  may  well  result,  but  on  a  much 
more  selective  basis.  I  submit  that  for¬ 
eign  nations  will  buy  from  us  when  they 
need  our  goods  and  when  our  quality, 
prices,  and  terms  are  competitively  at¬ 
tractive,  even  as  we  will  continue  to  im¬ 
port  those  goods  which  we'  need  and 
which  are  not  available  domestically. 

Under  this  bill  H.  R.  12591  an  attempt 
is  made  to  smooth  over  the  import-injury 
problem.  Whenever  the  President  ve¬ 
toes  the  recommendation  for  relief  based 
on  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  a  specific  domestic  industry  is  being 
hurt  by  excessive  imports,  this  bill  proT 
vides  that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
Houses  can  override  such  a  veto.  Do  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  feel  that  such 
camouflage  of  the  problem  will  actually 
solve  the  problem?  They  know  that  such 
majorities  will  rarely  if  ever  be  found  to 
override  the  President’s  veto.  It  is  a 
subterfuge  which  deceives  no  one.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of 
injury  and  its  recommendation  for  relief 
should  become  immediately  operative  by 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  tariff  and  trade  experts  at  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  men  responsible 
to  Congress  for  a  true  tariff  interpreta¬ 


tion.  Therefore  I  say  that  when  they 
find  competitive,  vulnerable  industries 
hurt  by  excessive  imports,  we  should  act 
on  their  recommendations  and  grant  im¬ 
mediate  relief  before  an  industry  is 
driven  to  the  wall.  I  would  rather  sub¬ 
sidize  an  American  industry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  workmen  with  American  money  than 
legislate  prosperity  elsewhere  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  free  world  trader  friends  pound 
our  ears  daily  with  their  arguments  that 
we  must  win  friends  by  creating  pros¬ 
perity  in  foreign  areas  by  means  of  their 
exports  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
told  how  strong,  healthy  economies  of 
friendly  nations  will  do  more  to  offset  the 
encroachments  of  the  Communist  bloc 
than  extensive  armament  assistance 
from  us. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  most  important 
fact  of  all;  namely,  that  nothing  in  the 
free  world  is  as  vital  as  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  United  States.  Our  pros¬ 
perity  has  automatic  repercussions  in 
other  coun tries.  Similarly  a  recession, 
here  affects  other  areas.  A  contraction 
of  buying  by  us  results  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  contraction  in  world  markets.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  under  this  bill  we  will  be  forced 
to  import  less,  because  of  a  lessening  of 
purchasing  power  resulting  from  the 
losses  suffered  by  many  of  our  industries 
as  a  consequence  of  excessive  imports. 
In  my  judgment  this  bill  will  cause  a 
weakening  in  our  economy  at  a  very 
critical  time  in  our  history. 

I  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
safeguarding  the  economic  well-being  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  duty  bound  to 
protect  their  interests  first.  This  bill  will 
not  create  greater  prosperity  but  will 
bring  on  greater  hardship  to  many  im¬ 
port-competing  industries.  Hence  I 
must  vote  against  its  passage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  my  very  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson].  I  give  him  credit  for  com¬ 
plete,  total  consistency,  because  way 
back  in  the  very  first  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  in  1789,  Con¬ 
gressman  Thomas  Fitzsimmons  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  advocated  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  I  quote  from  one  of  his 
speeches : 

Not  for  purposes  of  raising  revenue,  but 
to  encourage  the  productions  of  our  country 
and  to  protect  our  infant  manufactures. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  lay  such  consist¬ 
encies,  historically  speaking,  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  my  section  of  the 
country,  particularly  some  of  those  who 


share  with  Mr.  Simpson  the  authorship 
of  his  substitute  proposal. 

This  is  a  body  fraught  with  history, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  even  today 
recall  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  The 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  that 
doctrine  originated  in  the  great  State 
of  South  Carolina  through  the  power 
of  the  great  statesman,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  1820-30 
decade.  And  it  was  President  Andrew 
Jackson  who  first  asserted  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  enactments  of  Congress 
over  the  contention  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  involving  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  tariff  and  its  nullification 
by  the  State. 

Finally,  Senator  Calhoun  compro¬ 
mised  when  it  was  agreed  that  some 
progress  would  be  made,  towards  the 
principle  that  a  tariff  should  be  for 
revenue  rather  than  for  protection.  So 
today  there  is  much  history  being  reen¬ 
acted. 

I  am  very  happy,  too,  that  this  bill 
comes  to  us  with  bipartisan  support.  To 
me, 'that  is  not  very  strange.  I  have  had, 
during  the  past  2  years,  the  unique  priv¬ 
ilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy.  In  that  capacity,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Machrowicz],  to  mention  some,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  and  con¬ 
ferring  with  Americans  living  abroad; 
with  representatives  of  our  Government 
living  abroad;  with  American  business 
communities  abroad;  and  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  friendly  nations  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  there  is  no  program  in 
which  our  friends  abroad  are  more  deeply 
interested,  have  more  universal  concern, 
than  this  program  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
matters.  There  is  not  an  American  em¬ 
bassy  abroad,  there  is  not  an  American 
chamber  of  commerce  abroad  anywhere 
in  this  world  that  has  not  sent  back 
urgent  messages  to  our  Government  here 
in  Washington  and  to  our  President  em¬ 
phasizing  the  vital  role  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  plays  in  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  free  world  com¬ 
munity  today.  I  think  that  is  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
so  emphatic  in  repudiating  the  Simpson 
substitute. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  impose  upon  the  committee  at  this 
point  to  read  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower,  dated  May  29,  1958,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  The  President 
stated ; 

Your  letter  of  May  22  asks  me  tv:o  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  just  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  (1)  whether 
an  amendment  reserving  to  the  Congress  the 
right,  acting  by  concurrent  resolution,  either 
by  majority  vote  of  those  present  or  by  major¬ 
ity  vot.e  of  the  entire  membership,  to  overrule 
the  President  in  escape  clause  cases  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  would  clearly 
be  regarded  by  the  executive  branch  as  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  (2)  whether  I  regard  it 
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as  essential  In  escape  clause  cases  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Those  are  the  two  essential  proposi¬ 
tions  in  the  Simpson  substitute  now  being 
discussed. 

Quoting  further  from  the  President’s 
letter : 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  trade- 
agreements  legislation  which  it  has  reported. 
This  legislation  will  give  the  American  people 
the  kind  of  trade  program  I  believe  they  want. 
Enactment  of  the  legislation  can  contribute 
greatly  to  job  making  prosperity,  and  well¬ 
being  in  American  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor,  and  its  enactment  will  help  preserve 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world. 

As  to.  your  first  question,  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  informally  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  inclusion  in  the  trade-agreements  legis¬ 
lation  of  a  provision  stating  in  effect  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  go  into  effect,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  disapproval  by  the  President, 
whenever  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  either  by  a  simple  majority  or 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses, 
approved  such  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  would  clearly  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Attorney  General  has  further  advised  me  that 
should  the  legislation  retain  the  provision 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses, 
the  vote  in  each  to  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
such  a  provision  could  be  regarded  as  a  valid 
substitute  for  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  what  the 
President  refers  to  there,  of  course,  is  the 
provision  which  has  been  written  into  the 
committee  bill,  insofar  as  action  of  the 
Congress  can  be  taken  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  disregards  the  recommendation  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  t 

Quoting  further : 

As  to  your  second  question,  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  that  the  Tariff  Commission’s  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  be  subject  to  the 
President's  approval.  In  the  world  of  today 
the  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  can  have 
profound  effects  not  only  on  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  generally,  but  upon  the  security  of  the 
entire  free  world.  Some  nations  of  the  free 
world  must  either  export  or  die,  because  they 
must  import  to  live.  Their  very  existence,  as 
well  as  their  defensive  strength  as  free  world 
partners,  depends  upon  trade.  For  the 
United  States  to  close  its  doors,  either  by 
high  tariffs  or  import  quotas,  upon  exports 
from  these  nations  could  force  them  into  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  on  the  Communists  and  to 
that  extent  weaken  the  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

Moreover,  escape-clause  actions  frequently 
Involve  questions  affecting  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  the  requirements  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  and  the  effect  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  on  other  producers  and  consumers  in 
the  United  States,  including  their  effect  upon 
the  jobs  of  those  producing  for  export.  The 
President,  who  serves  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Nation,  is  uniquely  qualified  to  make  a 
reasoned  judgment  as  to  whether  the  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  such  cases  are  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  The  Tariff  Commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  appointed  to  make  judgments 
in  such  matters,  involving,  as  they  do,  eval¬ 
uations  of  the  impact  of  escape-clause  actions 
on  the  whole  range  of  .the  American  economy. 

These  problems,  and  the  effect  that  one 
course  of  action  or  another  would  have  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  are 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
President.  In  fact  dealing  with  such  prob¬ 
lems  constitutes  a  major  constitutional  re¬ 


sponsibility  of  the  President,  both  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Tariff 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a 
limited  responsibility — to  find  whether  or 
not  in  its  opinion  there  is  injury  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry  as  a  result  of  imports  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
based  upon  such  findings.  It  is  essential 
that  the  President  have  authority  to  weigh 
those  findings  and  recommendations  along 
with  all  of  the  information  the  President 
has  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
field,  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision  which  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

To  withdraw  from  the  President  his  power 
to  make  decisions  in  escape  clause  cases 
and  to  grant  finality  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  and  recommendations  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a  tragic  blunder  which 
could  seriously  jeopardize  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  the  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  that  I  can  add  to  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  in  his  very 
forceful  communication  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  chairman.  Let  me  say  this,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  itself 
well  recognizes  that  it  is  not  equipped 
to  have  such  power  and  that  it  has  no 
business  with  such  power. 

It  so  happens  that  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  day  of  February  20,  1958,  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  called  to  testify,  and  it  so  happens 
that  Chairman  Mills  and  I  directed 
the  specific  question  to  each  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  about  what  they 
would  do  about  this  power  and  whether 
or  not  they  thought  that  they  should 
have  such  power.  I  will  read  just  one 
answer.  All  of  the  rest  of  them,  except 
for  the  chairman,  who  said  he  would  try 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  whatever 
power  was  given  him,  agreed  with  his 
statement.  I  asked  the  question,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
said  this: 

I  would  be  hesitant  to  have  that  responsi¬ 
bility  put  on  me.  Knowing  a  little  about 
government  and  knowing  a  little  about  the 
complexities  of  the  world,  I  don’t  think  I 
could  qualify  to  take  over  the  international 
aspects  on  the  national  defense. 

I  insei’t  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  this  segment  of  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee: 

[From  p.  195  of  hearings  on  renewal  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  chairman,  the  com¬ 
mittee  members,  and  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  representatives  participating;-  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1958] 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  final 
question  on  the  escape  clause.  Should  the 
Commission  be  given  final  discretion  to  make 
decisions  also  on  matters  other  than  injury? 
Mr.  Brossard.  Such  as  what? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  the  matters  that 
must’ finally  be  determined  in  reaching  a 
final  conclusion  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  action  should  be  taken  to  raise  the  duty 
under  the  escape  clause  or  to  impose  quotas. 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  will  be  specific,  such  as  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  1955  act  now  administered  by 
ODM. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  do 
not  wish  to  bring  that  in  at  this  point.  I 
am  talking  strictly  about  the  escape  clause, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  now  has  the  one  responsibility 
of  determining  whether  or  not  injury  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  certain  things. 

Should  you  be  given  the  responsibility  of 
making  determinations  other  than  those  of 
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injury  in  connection  with  the  plight  that  a 
segment  of  an  industry  may  face?  There 
may  be  something  other  than  the  importa¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  about  the  injury. 
There  may  be  something  other  than  the  In¬ 
jury  itself  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  actually,  before  determination  is 
made  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Should  you  be  given  any  further  respon¬ 
sibility  than  merely  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  injury? 

Mr.  Brossard.  Personally,  I  don’t  think  of 
anything  right  now,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
that,  if  Congress  wants  to  give  us  the  author¬ 
ity,  I  think  the  Tariff  Commission  has  the 
best  staff  that  there  is  in  all  the  world.  I 
have  been  at  the  international  conferences 
where  they  have  been  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  countries,  with  the  leading 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  think  our 
staff  could  do  anything  that  any  leading 
staff  in  the  world  could  do  and  do  it- well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  qual¬ 
ified  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  should 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  national  security  or  anything  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Brossard.  I  think  there  are  other 
agencies  that  ought  to  be  more  qualified  to 
do  it  than  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  they 
ought  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  should 
not  impose  upon  you  the  determination  of 
other  factors  that  go  into  the  President’s 
final  decision  with  respect  to  actions  under 
the  escape  clause  other  than  the  one  point 
of  injury  which  you  now  have  to  consider 
under  the  escape  clause? 

Mr.  Brossard.  I  think  with  the  President’s 
authority — he  is  in  a  better  position  to  de¬ 
termine  a  lot  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  injecting  the 
point  of  whether  the  President  is  in  a  better 
position  to  make  a  final  determination  than 
the  Tariff  Commission.  What  I  am  thinking 
about  is  this :  Whether  or  not  we  should  ask 
you,  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  to  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  any  other 
facets  that  must  be  considered  in  the  overall 
other  than  the  one  proposition  of  injury. 

historically,  that  is  what  you  have  been 
concerned  about  under  this  program. 
Should  we  give  you  something  else  to  do? 

Mr.  Brossard.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  involves  a  decision  of  public  policy 
which  is  really  outside  of  the  realm  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  thinking  about  your 
ability  to  administer  these  various  things. 
Do  you  have  enough  personnel  so  that  you 
could  take  into  consideration,  in  making  a 
decision  on  a  tariff  matter,  these  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  go  into  the  final  conclusion 
other  than  the  one  thing  that  you  look  to 
now:  namely,  injury? 

Mr.  Brossard.  There  is  the  question  of 
foreign  policy,  the  question  of  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  defense,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  access  to 
that  information. 

Mr.  Brossard.  We  do  not  have  access.  If 
we  were  ordered  to  do  it,  we  would  get  the 
information  because  the  Congress  would  or¬ 
der  these  agencies  to  give  it  to  us.  But  we 
do  not  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Boggs.  In  connection  with  this  line  of 
examination,  would  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  mind  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion  on  a  proposal  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  press  and  elsewhere;  name¬ 
ly,  that  your  recommendation  would  be  final 
except  when  it  would  be  overridden  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  Brossard.  That  is  entirely  a  question 
of  policy,  I  think. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Would  any  other  member  of 
the  Commission  like  to  express  himself? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will,  Mr.  Boggs.  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  have  that  responsibility  put  on 
me.  Knowing  a  little  about  Government 
and  knowing  a  little  about  the  complexities 
of  the  world,  I  don’t  think  I  could  qualify 
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to  take  over  the  International  aspects  or  the 
national  defense. 

Having  worked  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  so  many  years,  I  believe  that  such 
matters  belong  right  at  the  White  House. 
That  would  be  the  only  agency,  I  think, 
which  could  weigh  those  kinds  of  factors, 
personally  speaking. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Is  there  any  other  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  wishes  to  answer? 

Mr.  Schreiber.  I  was  going  to  respond  to 
the  point  made  by  the  Chairman.  If  any 
additional  duties  are  put  onto  us,  such  as 
national  defense*,  and  so  forth,  I  think  you 
will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  going  to 
take  us  somewhat  longer  than  the  9  months 
it  now  takes  in  most  cases.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  it  will  slow  it  down  rather  than  to 
increase  the  processing  of  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  of  you  would 
admit  very  readily  that  the  matter  that  you 
consider  under  the  escape  clause  is  not  the 
sole  matter  that  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  before  a  final  determination  is 
reached  about  whether  or  not  a  quota  is  to 
be  imposed  or  a  duty  is  to  be  raised. 

Is  that  the  feeling  of  all  of  you? 

Mr.  Bkossard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schreiber.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dowling.  That  is  correct. 

(Prom  page  201,  Mr.  Boggs’  questions) 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  wanted  to  try  to  get  some  ex¬ 
pressions  from  other  than  Commissioner 
Jones  about  this  proposed  amendment  to 
make  you  fellows  omnipotent,  except  for  the 
Congress  overriding  you.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Commissioner.  Sutton  if  he  would  like 
to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Boggs,  that  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  policy,  but  I  am  willing 
to  express  myself  if  you  ask  me  to. 

Mr.  Boggs.  This  question  of  policy  that  we 
keep  talking  about  reminds  me  of  a  joke. 
It  is  about  the  cat  that  was  about  to  eat  up 
a  mouse,  and  the  mouse  yelled  over  to  an¬ 
other  friend  of  his  who  had  gotten  up  on  a 
ledge  and  said,  “Give  me  a  little  help  here.’’ 
The  mouse  on  the  ledge  wasn’t  thinking 
about  getting  out  in  the  line  of  fire,  but  he 
gave  him  some  good  advice.  He  said  “You 
can  turn  yourself  into  a  dog  and  you  will 
scare  the  heck  out  of  that  cat.” 

Then  he  said  “How  do  I  go  about  doing 
that?” 

And  the  other  mouse  said,  “I  make  policy, 
I  don’t  administer  it.” 

Mr.  Sutton.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that  as  far 
as  the  Tariff  Commission  is  concerned,  we 
pass  on  these  matters  of  injury  and  so  on,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  someone 
that  can  see  the  problem  in  its  entirety  and 
its  overall  problem  rather  than  a  narrow  seg¬ 
ment  of  it.  I  would  advocate  that  that  stay 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  he  has  far  more  ability  and 
staff  to  oversee  the  problems  that  confront 
this  country,  and  as  a  citizen  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  welcome  seeing  that  remain  in  that 
position,  because  I  think  he  is  responsible 
for  the  foreign-trade  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Talbot,  do  you  have  any 
opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Do  I  havb  an  opinion?  I 
agree.  I  think  Commissioner  Jones  ex¬ 
pressed  that  opinion  before,  and  I  agreed 
with  him. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Schreiber? 

Mr.  Schreiber.  I  feel  pretty  much  the  same 
way  about  it,  since  we  are  not  going  to  get 
into  the  matter  of  national  defense,  ap¬ 
parently,  and  4  or  6  other  angles,  or  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  would  like  to  say  something 
on  that  defense  business,  too,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  Commission,  prac¬ 
tically  every  applicant  that  brings  a  case  in 
there  waves  the  flag  and  says  that  his  indus¬ 
try  is  absolutely  essential.  Many  times  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  connection  at 


all,  any  more  than  any  other  industry  might 
be. 

I  think  it  is  Just  one  argument  that  is 
many  times  advanced  which  has  no  validity 
whatsoever  on  the  bearings  of  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Dowling,  would  you  care  to 
express  yourself  on  the  first  question? 

Mr.  Dowling.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  agree 
with  Commissioner  Jones  and  the  other 
Commissioners.  As  Commissioner  Sutton 
has  said,  they  all  come  in  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  tells  us  that  they  are 
employing  the  particular  business  from  a 
patriotic  standpoint,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
question  of  giving  you  complete  authority 
on  escape-clause  cases. 

Mr.  Dowling.  On  escape-clause  cases? 

Mr.  Boggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dowling.  Yes.  What  we  do  in  the 
escape-clause  situation,  sir,  is  this:  As  I  say, 
they  come  in,  and  we  recognize  the  Congress 
has  given  specific  considerations  to  other 
agencies  to  consider  what  are  not  within  our 
particular  jurisdiction.  They  were  given 
them  before  us.  I  agree  with  Commissioner 
Jones  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  capable 
and  competent  in  a  situation  to  decide 
whenever  a  national  defense  or  national 
security  problem  is  to  be  considered,  as  a 
question  of  inquiry  by  the  Commission.  I 
think  it  is  purely  without  our  scope.  It  is  a 
burden  which  we  should  not  have  imposed 
upon  us. 

As  Comissioner  Sutton  said,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certainly  is  the'  most 
capable  one  to  know  what  is  necessary  in 
those  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has 
expressed  an  opinion  taut  you. 

Mr.  Brossard.  I  don’t  think  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  all  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  de¬ 
termine  it.  If  anybody  can  determine  it  the 
Tariff  Commission  can  determine  it.  If  we 
have  access  to  the  records  that  are  available 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  they 
had  to  furnish  it  to  us,  or  if  we  could  ask 
them  to  testify  before  us,  and  give  us  the 
information,  we  could  get  it.  But  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  that  authority  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  I  would  much  rather  have  it  where 
it  is.  I  think  it  would  be  an  extra  burden 
on  the  Commission  which  we  are  not  at  the 
present  time  set  up  to  take  over  at  all.  But 
it  is  not  one  thing  that  is  impossible.  The 
men  can  do  it,  the  Tariff  Commission  can 
do  it. 

Mr.  Boggs.  The  second  part  of  my  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  or  not  your  decision  should 
be  final,  except  for  overriding  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Brossard.  Well,  I  don’t  like  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that,  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Boggs.  The  other  Commissioners  have. 

Mr.  Brossard.  Whatever  Congress  does  is 
all  right  with  us.  You  determine  the  policy, 
not  us.  If  you  like  it  that  way  we  will  do 
it  that  way.  If  you  like  it  the  way  it  is,  we 
will  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Boggs.  That  is  all.  — ■ " 

(Afternoon  session) 

The  Chairman.  The  conclusion  that  I  drew 
from  the  questions  that  I  asked  and  from  the 
questions  that  Mr.  Boggs  asked  was  that  you 
gentlemen  are  not  down  here  begging  us  to 
give  you  the  authority  to  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion;  certainly  not  on  the  basis  of  the  staff 
that  you  now  have.  And  that,  if  we  should 
decide  to  repose  in  you  the  final  decision, 
which  a  number  of  people  want  reposed  in 
you,  I  understand  that  all  of  you,  other  than 
the  chairman,  thought  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  have  such 
responsibility.  But  the  chairman,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  said  that  if  we  wanted  you  to  do  it,  you 
thought  the  Tariff  Commission  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Brossard.  And  that  I  didn’t  think  it 
was  advisable  to  do  it. 


The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

I  think  that  was  pretty  generally  what  was 
discussed  this  morning  in  answer  to  my  own 
questions. 

So  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  at  least  I  was 
not  confused  by  your  answers. 

Mr.  Talbot.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  that 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  his  sub¬ 
stitute  have  not  read  it.  Well,  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  read  it.  It  so  happens 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
been  ill  for  the  past  2  weeks,  and  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  time  to  read.  I  read  Mr. 
Simpson’s  bill,  and  I  charge  without 
equivocation  that  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  it  out-Smoot-Hawley’s  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
a  Sunday  afternoon  breeze  compared  to 
this  Simpson  ripper-dipper.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  what  this  bill  does.  You  know, 
the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  this.  I 
have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  a  member 
of  our  committee  from  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn],  in 
which  he  gives  his  analysis  of  the  bill. 
They  call  this  the  Bailey-Davis-Moore- 
Simpson  bill.  This  is  their  analysis  of  it. 

He  says,  No.  1,  it  extends  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  2  years.  Let  us  talk 
about  that.  What  authority  does  it  give 
for  2  years?  First,  let  us  talk  about  the  2 
years.  No  more  persuasive  argument 
could  have  been  made  or  can  be  made 
than  was  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  by  other  speakers  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  5 -year  extension.  Why 
are  5  years  needed?  Because  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  something  happening  in  Europe 
that  statesmen  have  talked  about  for 
generations,  that  dictators  have  sought 
to  achieve  by  aggression,  that  Napoleon 
sought  to  bring  about  by  force,  that  the 
Kaiser  sought  to  bring  about  by  force, 
that  Hitler  sought  to  bring  about  by 
force,  that  Stalin  sought  to  bring  about 
by  subversion — namely,  the  economic 
unification  of  Europe.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  significant  event. 

Europe  is  about  to  become,  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  industrial  history,  an 
economic  unit.  This  means  that  the  190 
million  trained  people  living  in  Western 
Europe  will  constitute  an  economic  unit 
such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Are  we  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
trade  with  these  people  on  an  even  basis? 
Are  we  Americans  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain  our  markets  in  Europe?  Do 
you  realize  that  something  like  one-sixth 
of  all  our  exports  go  to  Europe;  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  our  commerce 
moves  over  to  Europe?  Are  we  going  to 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  these 
people  in  this  great  new  economic  unit? 
Not  if  you  adopt  Mr.  Simpson’s  2-year 
provision.  You  will  not  even  begin  to 
negotiate.  You  need  a  minimum  of 
5  years. 

Let  us  look  a  little  bit  further.  They 
would  have  the  peril-point  proceedings 
last  for  1  year.  This  means  that  1  year 
out  of  the  2-year  extension  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  hearings.  In  addition  to  that, 
let  us  see  how  they  limit  those  hearings. 
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As  the  law  is  now,  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee — not  the  State  Department; 
you  know,  apparently  in  some  minds  the 
State  Department  is  something  foreign. 
Apparently  to  them  there  is  something 
unpatriotic  about  our  State  Department. 
Maybe  there  is  something  wrong  with  me, 
but  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
a  good  bit  about  this  world,  and  I  have 
met  a  great  many  people  who  are  with 
the  State  Department.  Most  of  them, 
if  not  all  of  them,  whom  I  have  met  I 
found  to  be  dedicated  Americans.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  State  Department 
has  just  one  say  in  this  matter.  The 
Commerce  Department,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  ODM,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department,  the  spokesmen,  I  dare 
say,  for  American  workers,  for  American 
agriculture,  for  American  industry — they 
are  the  ones  who  submit  the  list  for 
negotiation,  not  the  State  Department 
by  itself.  But  this  bill,  this  new  Simp- 
son-Smoot-Hawley  ripper-dipper,  would 
say  only  the  Tariff  Commission  can 
submit  this  list.  And  then  they  will  talk 
about  them  for  a  year.  Then,  after  the 
year  is  over,  they  will  let  you  do  some¬ 
thing  about  tariffs.  Well,  will  they? 
Let  us  look  at  that.  They  will  not  let 
us  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  say, 
“Oh,  we  will  let  you  negotiate  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  per  year  for  2  years 
only  on  those  items  which  have  not  been 
negotiated  under  the  extension  of  1955.” 
Now,  .understand  that  fabulous  limita¬ 
tion.  The  only  authority  granted  is  in 
the  case  where  the  President  failed  since 
1955  to  utilize  the  authority  granted  by 
Congress  in  1955,  and,  believe  me,  that 
is  a  very  limited  authority.  Even  if  you 
can  use  it — even  if  you  can  use  it — you 
have  to  first  negotiate  a  year.  So  that 
gives  you  1  year  out  of  the  2  years  gone. 
That  takes  5  percent  of  the  10  percent 
away.  So  it  leaves  you  a  theoretical 
negotiation  of  5  percent  in  2  years.  Let 
us  see  what  else  happens. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
■Would  the  gentleman  not  like  to  have 
the  Record  corrected? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  correct  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  he  would  like  to  have  it  cor¬ 
rected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  else  happens  to  the  escape  clause 
proceedings.  Mind  you,  you  have  to 
approach  this  legislation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  it  seeks  to  do.  When 
Secretary  Hull  in  1934,  together  with 
his  colleagues,  conceived  of  this  great 
program,  it  came  as  a  result  of  the 
aftermath  of  12  years  of  tariff  increases. 
There  was  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill 
of  1922.  Then  there  was  one  previous 
to  this,  and,  finally,  the  Smoot-Hawley 
bill  of  1930;  which  gave  us  the  highest 
tariffs  that  we  ever  had  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  country.  So,  in  1934, 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  trade 
agreements  program,  what  we  sought 
to  do  was  to  reverse  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tectionism  and  turn  to  the  policy  of 


reciprocity.  This  does  not  mean  free 
trade.  This  means  that  you  negotiate 
multilaterally.  You  grant  a  conces¬ 
sion  in  return  for  a  concession.  It 
meant,  however,  that  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  would  be  liberal.  It  meant  that 
the  general  trade  policy  would  be  to¬ 
ward  the  elimination  of  barriers  and  not 
toward  the  creation  of  barriers.  The 
direction  was  toward  liberalism  rather 
than  protectionism;  toward  low  tariffs 
rather  than  high  tariffs;  toward  the 
elimination  of  quotas  and  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  and  all  of  the  other  multitudi¬ 
nous  devices  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive  to  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  trade.  Now  what  does  the  Simpson 
bill  do?  The  Simpson  bill  reverses  the 
philosophical  approach  of  the  Cordell 
Hull  program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Why,  if 
the  gentleman  is  correct  about  this  phil¬ 
osophical  approach  which  he  says  we 
have  been  using  for  a  while,  why  then 
is  it  that  there  are  more  barriers  against 
free  trade  today  than  there  were  when 
we  started  back  in  1932? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  answer  the  gentleman’s  question. 
The  main  answer  is  that  the  situation 
in  the  world  since  the  wrars  that  we  have 
gone  through  and  the  situation  we  have 
today  is  that  we  lack  convertibility  in 
currency  more  or  less. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  Brazil.  That  would  be  the 
best  example  I  could  think  of.  The 
gentleman  talked  about  Brazil  and  the 
fact  that  Brazil  did  not  buy  as  much 
from  us  as  she  should,  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion.  It  so  happens  that  I  was 
in  Brazil  a  few  months  ago.  Brazil 
would  spend  every  dollar,  every  penny  of 
dollar  exchange  in  this  country  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Why  do  they  not  do  it?  Because 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  dollars 
to  be  spent  is  determined  entirely  by 
the  amount  of  coffee  they  can  sell  in 
this  country.  That  is  their  only  export. 
So  that  despite  the  fact  that  they  place 
a  price  of  $15,000  on  a  Chevrolet  auto¬ 
mobile,  they  still  sell  all  the  Chevrolets 
they  can  at  $15,000  in  Brazil,  and  the 
argument  is  the  best  argument  I  can 
think  of  for  more  liberalism  in  American 
trade,  because  all  the  evidence  we  have 
shows  that  the  minute  we  loosen  up  a 
bit  and  let  them  build  up  reserves  in 
this  country,  the  more  they  will  buy 
here.  What  the  gentleman  advocates 
would  result  in  less  trade  with  Brazil, 
not  more.  And  the  same  thing  would 
happen  elsewhere. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  contradict  me  when  I  said  this  was 
a  change  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  not. 
He  did  not  dare.  That  is  what  it  is. 
This  bill  changes  the  whole  approach. 
Rather  than  being  a  liberal  approach 
it  becomes  a  protectionist  approach, 
with  all  the  consequences  set  forth  in 
the  President’s  letter. 

Now  the  gentleman  talked  about  who 
was  speaking  for  whom.  We  have 
groups  in  this  country  who  claim  to 


speak  for  various  people.  Well,  I  never 
saw  a  bill  that  has  the  support  that  this 
bill  has.  The  President  of  the  United 
States;  all  of  the  members  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet;  I  think  the  leaders  of  his  party; 
the  leaders  of  my  party. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  those  bus¬ 
inesses  that  are  supposedly  being  hurt. 
Does  anybody  deny  that  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks 
pretty  generally  for  American  business? 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  actively  supporting  this  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chamber 
conducted  forums  all  over  the  United 
States,  everywhere,  in  the  West,  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  South,  the  East;  and  almost 
without  exception  the  polls  showed  over¬ 
whelming  support  of  businessmen  for 
this  program.  Does  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  speak  for  American  business? 
Does  the  Journal  of  Commerce  speak  for 
it?  They  are  both  supporting  this  pro¬ 
gram.  „ 

You  heard  about  the  American  work¬ 
man  who  supposedly  is  not  being  pro¬ 
tected.  Let  me  add  here,  the  best  sta¬ 
tistics  we  can  get  show  that  something 
like  4  million  wage  earners  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  export-import  trade  of  this 
country. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  get  also 
shows  that  if  you  abolish  all  tariffs,  and 
everyone  knows  that  none  of  us  is  advo¬ 
cating  that,  that  something  less  than 
half  a  million  people  would  be  affected 
in  employment.  So  when  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  protecting  people,  who  are  you 
talking  about  protecting?  Are  those 
workers,  4  million  in  number,  not  en¬ 
titled  to  protection?  In  addition  to 
that - 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Not  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  CIO  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  when  they  speak  for  labor. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  endorsed  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  received  from  their  legislative 
spokesman  a  letter  favoring  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Now  they  talk  about  the  farmer.  Does 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  speak  for 
any  farmer?  Does  the  National  Grange 
speak  for  any  farmer?  Do  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  cotton  and  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turers  speak  for  any  farmers?  Well, 
presumably  they  do.  They  are  for  this 
program. 

Well,  what  about  the  newspapers?  I 
mentioned  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
rather  conseiwative  paper. 

I  mentioned  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
As  far  as  I  know,  every  newspaper  of  any 
consequence  in  the  United  States  is  sup¬ 
porting  this  program,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  a  quotation  here  from  one  of  the 
papers  which  I  thought  was  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  comes  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  I  would  say  that  that  was 
pretty  much  the  heartland  of  America. 
That  great  newspaper  put  it  this  way: 

Failure  to  enact  an  effective  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  would  turn  this  recession 
into  a  real  barn-burner  of  a  depression. 
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In  my  folder  there  I  have  a  whole  list 
of  American  newspapers  supporting  this 
program.  So  there  you  have  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  AFL-CIO.  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  great  farm 
organizations,  the  spokesmen  for  Ameri¬ 
can  business  everywhere,  every  news¬ 
paper  of  any  consequence  in  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet,  the  leadership  in  both  parties 
support  this  program.  To  say  that  these 
gentlemen  have  not  understood  and  that 
these  representatives  do  not  understand 
the  implications  of  this  program  is' ut¬ 
terly  ridiculous.  To  say  that  those  who 
have  examined  the  substitute  bill  do  not 
understand  it  is  equally  ridiculous.  We 
understand  it  perfectly;  we  know  what 
it  does.  It  reverses,  it  changes  the  whole 
concept  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
as  we  have  known  it. 

Let  me  examine  just  1  or  2  other  con¬ 
cepts,  and  I  shall  not  bore  you  any  fur¬ 
ther.  You  remember  that  quotation  I 
gave  you  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
about  a  depression.  All  of  you  remem¬ 
ber,  some  of  you  intimately — I  see  the 
great  Speaker  of  the  House  sitting  here; 
he  was  here  at  the  time  it  happened,  and 
there  were  other  Congressmen;  Vinson, 
I  see  him,  and  others.  Did  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bring  us  the  prosperity  its 
supporters  said  it  would  bring  us?  Did 
it  “protect”  those  industries  that  were 
supposed  to  be  protected?'  Quite  the 
contrary;  we  went  into  the  worst  depres¬ 
sion  the  United  States  has  ever  known 
despite — despite — the  enactment  of  that 
tariff. 

Does  that  situation  prevail  today? 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  industries  that  are  crying  for  this 
Simpson  substitute.  Here  are  the 
chemical  and  allied  products  industries, 
one  of  the  great,  magnificent,  growing, 
progressive  industries  of  America  that 
has  brought  us  all  this  modern  tech¬ 
nology,  all  of  the  advance  that  we  know 
in  drags  and  modern  medicine.  Do 
you  think  they  are  suffering?  If 
you  listened  to  some  of  their  spokes¬ 
men  you  would  think  they  were  flat  on 
their  backs.  Just  take  a  look  at  this 
chart.  These  are  exports;  these  are  im¬ 
ports.  Look  at  the  two  columns. 
These  are  the  imports;  and  I  find  the 
same  increase  in  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956, 
and  1957,  the  exports  increased  every 
year,  and  these  figures  are  not  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars;  these  are  in  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars;  so  that  here  in 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by 
four  times,  something  like,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  a  billion  dollars. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
other  industries:  Business  machines. 
Those  are  the  things  they  bring  up  and 
they  show  you  a  screwdriver  or  some¬ 
thing.  Just  take  a  look  at  this  chart. 
Here  are  the  imports,  here  are  the  ex¬ 
ports.  One  need  go  no  further.  This 
is  the  old  business  that  you  meet  import 
to  export.  You  may  recall  the  cartoon 
of  a  patient  in  bed  and  the  doctor  say¬ 
ing:  “Well,  he  has  got  to  inhale  in 
order  to  exhale.”  The  trouble  here. 


however,  is  that  they  .simply  want  to 
exhale;  they  do  not  want  to  inhale. 

Take  a  look  here  at  iron  and  steel 
metal  products.  The  same  thing.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  cotton  manufacturing. 
That  is  one  they  talk  so  much  about. 
Look  at  the  exports  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers.  Granted  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  imports,  look  at  the  ex¬ 
ports  constantly  exceeding  imports,  even 
in  the  textile  business. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  yield. 

Continuing  with  textiles,  imports 
amount  to  something  like  2  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  with 
these  charts.  But  the  astonishing 
thing  to  me  is  this:  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  free  en¬ 
terprise.  if  there  ever  was  a  program 
conceived  and  dedicated  to  free  enter¬ 
prise,  it  is  the  program  involved  in  the 
committee  bill.  This  is  a  program 
which  says  that  the  collective  judgment 
of  businessmen — not  governments — do¬ 
ing  business  across  international  bound¬ 
aries  shall  control  trade  between  na¬ 
tions.  That  is  what  it  says.  But  some¬ 
how  or  other  the  very  people  who  come 
before  us  and  beat  their  breasts  time 
and  time  again  about  free  enterprise, 
the  moment  an  article  of  commerce 
moves  across  an  international  frontier, 
they  come  before  this  body  and  ask  for 
every  protective  and  restraining  device 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  and 
bring  it  forth  into  the  arena  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  business  before  the  House  today — 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
program — is,  in  my  opinion,  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  piece  of  business  as  will  be  before 
this  Congress.  The  importance  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  and  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  therefore  will 
not  dwell  on  it  at  this'  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  Rather,  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
question  directly  before  us.  The  House 
is  faced  with  a  choice:  Shall  it  enact 
the  committee  bill,  introduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — a  bill  that  has  the 
complete  approval  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  or  shall  it  enact  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 

In  making  this  choice — this  critical 
decision — we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  want  a  carefully  worked  out 
and  thoroughly  considered  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  responsible  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  as  a  whole — whether  we 
want  such  a  bill  in  preference  to  a  gerry¬ 
mandered  piece  of  legislation  hurriedly 
patched  together  and  designed  to  cut 
the  cloth  to  fit  the  special  interest  of  the 
few.  Do  we  want  to  continue  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  that  has 
been  a  vital  part  of  our  national  policy 
for  24  years  and  make  it  a  continuing 
and  effective  instrument  of  our  policy  or 
do  we  want  to  pervert  and  distort  that 
program  so  as  to  make  it  a  tool  of  high 
protectionism  that  would  turn  the  clock 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  make 
Smoot-Hawley  look  like  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  effort  by  comparison? 


This  House  should  only  make  this 
eventful  decision  after  taking  a  careful 
look  at  each  proposition,  seeing  what 
each  provides,  what  each  bill  will  do  for 
the  country,  what  each  bill  will  do  for 
our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  on  the  basis 
of  such  an  analysis  and  comparison  to 
then  make  its  decision,  fully  aware  of 
what  the  implications  of  such  decision 
would  be.  I  am  confident  as  to  what 
that  decision  will  be;  once  you  under¬ 
stand  clearly  what  is  involved,  the  House 
will  reject  overwhelmingly  the  substitute 
and  approve  the  committee  bill. 

The  substitute  bill,  and  the  committee 
bill,  are  both  identified  \  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  But 
what  a  difference  between  them.  The 
committee  bill  would  be  a  true,  honest, 
and  effective  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  in  the  tradition  of 
Cordell  Hull.  It  provides  for  an  effective 
extension  of  the  program  at  the  same 
time  that  it  tangibly  improves  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  It  has 
been  worked  out  carefully  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  each 
Member  of  this  House  can  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  work  that  its  committee  has 
done.  The  substitute  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  the  good  name  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  as  a  cover 
for  a  thoroughly  protectionist,  retro¬ 
gressive  and  reactionary  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  are  no  ifs  or  buts  about  it:  the 
Simpson  bill  would  result  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

It  should  not  be  called  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  but 
the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1958.  Of  course,  as  befits  the  space- 
thermonuclear  age  in  which  we  live, 
when  we  are  breaking  through  the  space, 
sound,  and  energy  barriers,  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill  would  make  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  look  like  a  model  T  relic  by  com¬ 
parison. 

What  does  a  true  and  honest  extension 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  in¬ 
volve?  The  answer  is  simple  and  selL- 
evident.  The  trade  agreements  program 
has  had  two  principal  ingredients:  The 
first  principal  feature  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  is  that  it  involves  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  freer  and  less  restricted 
trade.  The  authority  we  have  given  the 
President  has  been  authority  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  to  reduce  tariffs  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  by  making  foreign  trade 
agreements.  Look  at  the  very  title  of 
the  trade  agreements  program.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  part  in  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  part  III  is  described  as  the 
Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade.  The  very 
purposes  of  the  program  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  read  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States. 

How  were  these  markets  to  be  ex¬ 
panded?  By  making  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  second  ingredient  is  this:  The 
program  has  conferred  authority  on  the 
President  to  make  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  It  involves  a  delegation  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive  recogniz- 
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ing  that  it  is  the  Executive  alone,  under 
our  Constitution,  who  can  conduct  for¬ 
eign  relations  and  therefore  can  make 
foreign  trade  agreements.  As  the  House 
will  recall,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  first  enacted  in  1934 — only  4  short 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  of  1930.  Smoot-Hawley 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  United 
States  protectionism  and  irresponsibil¬ 
ity  in  foreign  trade  policy.  The  trade 
agreements  program  was  a  reaction  to 
that  sorry  and  sordid  experience.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  substituted  a  re¬ 
sponsible  way  of  making  United  States 
foreign  trade  policy  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Now,  these  are  the  two  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Anything  that  calls  itself  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
must  bear  some  faithful  relationship  to 
these  two  elements.  But  both  these  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  are  missing  in  the 
substitute  bill.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
stricken  completely  from  the  substitute 
bill.  No  longer  would  the  President 
play  the  role  that  he  was  assigned  in 
the  trade  agreements  program.  No 
longer  can  he  enter  into  foreign  trade 
agreements.  No  longer  would  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  program  be  toward  lib¬ 
eralization  of  trade.  And  no  longer 
could  we  have,  therefore,  a  meaning- 
ingful  trade  agreements  program.  The 
Simpson  bill  would  result  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  erosion  of  the  system  of  trade 
agreements  that  has  been  constructed 
over  the  24  years  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  The  substitute  bill 
would  convert  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  vehicle  for  greater  and 
severer  restrictions  on  trade. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Simpson  substitute  bill  is  that  it  would 
relegate  the  President  to  the  role  of  an 
errand  boy  for  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  substitute  bill  recognizes,  of  course, 
that  only  the  President  can  make  foreign 
trade  agreements.  So  it  gives  him  that 
role.  But  in  negotiating  foreign  trade 
agreements  the  President  would  exercise 
no  discretion  at  all  but  would  simply 
have  to  put  into  effect  the  changes  in 
r  United  States  tariffs — all  upward  of 
course — that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Now 
this  is  a  movement  backward  even  by 
the  standards  of  Smoot-Hawley.  The 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930,  as  did  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  of  1922,  had  a 
provision — section  336  in  Smoot-Hawley 
and  section  315  in  Fordney-McCumber — 
that  was  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  modifying  rates  of  duties — both  de¬ 
creases  as  well  as  increases.  It  is  the 
so-called  flexible  tariff  or  equalization  of 
cost-of-production  provision.  Under 
these'  provisions  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
investigating  and  determining  rates  of 
duties  that  would  equalize  the  costs  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
the  Tariff  Commission  made  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  under  those 
sections  and  the  President  had  complete 
discretion  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  Under  the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
bill,  however,  the  President’s  discretion 
would  be  completely  removed.  It  would 


be  removed  in  all  areas  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
He  would  exercise  no  discretion  under 
the  escape  clause,  under  the  peril  point, 
or  Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  reign  supreme.  And  the  President 
would  not  even  have  the  discretion  that 
he  enjoyed  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  and  its  predecessor  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff — the  two  highest  tariffs 
this  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  curious  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
the  responsibilities  the  Simpson  bill 
wants  to  confer  on  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  are  ones  that  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  clearly  indicated  it  is  prepared 
to  forgo  with  pleasure.  In  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  the  six  members  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  ap¬ 
peared  on  February  20.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  my  memory  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tariff  Commission  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  public  session 
on  trade  agreements  legislation.  The 
high  point  of  the  testimony  that  day 
was  the  answers  that  the  six  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  gave  both  to 
the  chairman  and  to  myself  in  response 
to  the  question  that  we  put  to  them  with 
respect  to  this  very  matter.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  regard  it  as  appropriate  to  have 
th^ir  findings  under  the  escape  clause 
without  the  final  decision  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  such  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  substitute  bill.  We  got  an 
unequivocal  answer  from  5  of  the  6 
Tariff  Commissioners  that  this  would 
not  be  an  appropriate  procedure,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  other  factors 
involved  in  escape  clause  cases  other 
than  the  factor  of  economic  injury  alone 
that  they  have  to  deal  with.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  not 
the  appropriate  body  to  make  determi¬ 
nations  with  respect  to  these  other  mat¬ 
ters  and  that  the  President  was.  The 
only  dissenting  voice  to  that  opinion  was 
that  raised  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission;  Mr.  Brossard  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  try 
to  execute  its  responsibilities  faithfully 
no  matter  what  the  responsibilities  were 
that  were  imposed  on  the  Commission 
by  the  Congress.  But  he  added  the 
following:. 

But  in  my  humble  opinion  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  put  that  authority  with  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  would  much  rather 
have  it  where  it  is. 

I  have  said  some  fairly  strong  things 
about  the  Simpson  substitute  bill.  They 
are  all  true.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  some  de¬ 
tail,  with  some  care,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  are  all  true.  Take  first  the 
question  of  authority,  that  is,  the  period 
of  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  authority  granted  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  trade  agreements.  The  Simpson 
bill  would  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  that  is,  until  June 
30,  1960,  The  authority  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  have  under  the  Simpson  bill 
would  merely  be  a  a  continuation  of  the 
authority  that  was  given  him  in  1955  un¬ 
der  H.  R.  1.  That  is,  there  would  be  no 


new  authority;  only  a  continuation  of  the 
1955  authority  to  the  extent  that  has  not 
already  been  used.  At  the  maximum, 
such  authority  could  mean  a  reduction  by 
10  percent,  of  the  January  1,  1955,  rate, 
if  there  has  been  no  reduction  on  that 
rate  under  the  H.  R.  1  authority.  If  the 
trade  agreement  was  not  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  2-year  period,  that  is  before 
June  30,  1959,  the  5-percent  reduction 
authority  would  lapse  and  the  maximum 
reduction  possible  would  be  5  percent. 
Alternatively,  continuing  the  authority 
of  H.  R.  1,  a  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem  could  be  reduced  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  a  rate  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem.  With  half  that  authority 
lapsing  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  2 
years. 

Now  even  this  insignificant  reduction 
authority  is  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Because  if  you  look  at  the  new  and  elab¬ 
orate  peril-point  provisions  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  bill  you  will  see  that  it  would  take  a 
year  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
its  peril-point  findings  before  any  of  this 
authority  can  be  used.  Since  the  year 
would  be  consumed  in  making  peril-point 
findings,  one-half  of  the  authority  would 
have  automatically  lapsed.  Thus  the 
Simpson  bill  provides  at  the  most,  and 
this  is  a  theoretical  maximum,  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  of  duties  by  5  percent  or 
alternatively,  by  one-third  of  the  way  to 
a  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
trade  agreement,- if  there  could  possibly 
be  a  trade  agreement  on  that  basis,  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  second  year,  and 
the  maximum  5 -percent  reduction  would 
have  to  go  into  effect  in  that  year. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  candid  about  it. 
This  is  not  an  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  There  is  no  au¬ 
thority  here  which  the  President  could 
use.  Why  there  is  not  enough  authority 
in  the  Simpson  bill  to  halfway  make  the 
compensatory  adjustments  in  our  tariff 
to  take  care  of  the  tariff  increases  and 
the  restrictive  quotas  that  the  bill  would 
call  for.  This  bill  is  a  one-way  ticket 
toward  higher  tariffs  and  quotas.  That 
simply  means  a  gradual  breakdown  in 
the  foreign  trade  agreements  that  we 
already  have.  When  the  proponents  of 
the  substitute  bill  say  that  all  existing 
trade  agreements  would  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  just  ask  yourself  if  that 
possibly  could  be  so  if  the  President 
would  be  obliged  to  continually  revise 
these  trade  agreements  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Either 
these  agreements  will  be  eroded  away 
bit  by  bit  or  they  will  collapse  in  one 
orgy  of  retaliation. 

The  Simpson  bill  is  not  so  penurious 
and  cautious  when  it  comes  to  author¬ 
izing  increases  in  tariffs  and  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  quotas.  The  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  tariffs  is  opened  wide.  Aside  from 
increased  tariffs,  quotas  are  enshrined 
as  the  preferred  instrument  of  our  trade 
policy.  This  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
committee  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  provisions  permitting  higher 
rates  of  duties  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  duty-free  items  under  the 
escape  clause  is  specifically  to  avoid  the 
use  of  quotas  and  to  indicate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  use  of  tariffs.  Not  so  the 
Simpson  bill — it  takes  both  roads.  It 
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permits  the  highest  possible  rates  of 
duties  ever  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  and  it  indicates  a  very  strong 
preference  for  the  use  of  quotas. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  is  a  very  involved  and  com¬ 
plicated  amendment  to  the  peril-point 
provision  and  the  deletion  of  the  present 
section  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  re¬ 
lating  to  the  procedures  for  negotiating 
a  trade  agreement.  Now  what  is  the 
peril-point  provision?  The  peril-point 
provision  of  law  affords  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Tariff  Commission  can  ad¬ 
vise  the  President  with  respect  to  articles 
which  are  listed  for  possible  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations.  The  overriding  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  peril  point  is  to  get  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  advice  as  to  the  lower  limit 
below  which  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  reduce  tariffs  any  further.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  law,  unchanged  by  the  committee 
bill,  the  President  can  exercise  discre¬ 
tion  in  accepting  or  rejecting  peril-point 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  To  this  day,  the  President  has 
never  cut  a  tariff  below  the  peril  point 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Now  the  Simpson  bill  makes  some 
really  radical  and  fundamental  changes 
in  this  whole  peril-point  procedure. 
Under  that  bill  no  longer  would  the 
President  decide  on  what  list  of  articles 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and, 
therefore,  with  what  countries  to  nego¬ 
tiate  trade  agreements,  but  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  to  do  that.  Also, 
in  making  peril-point  findings,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  exploration  of  many  complicated 
facets  of  an  existing  tariff,  its  relative 
cost  of  production,  and  so  forth — much 
more  detailed  and  complex,  may  I  point 
out,  than,  it  would  be  required  to  do  un¬ 
der  the  escape-clause  provision  which 
is  a  different  type  of  proposition  and 
which  is  designed  to  provide  for  a  careful 
review  of  the  effects  of  the  program. 

The  Commission  would  be  in  a  position 
to  require  information  from  foreign 
countries  and  if  foreign  countries  did  not 
want  to  give  that  information  then  no 
trade-agreement  negotiation  could  be 
made  on  that  item.  Let  me  just  pause 
at  this  point  in  recounting  the  peril- 
point  provisions,  recommended  by  the 
substitute  bill,  to  observe  that  this  one 
feature  really  typifies  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  Simpson  bill.  It  regards  tariff 
reductions  by  the  United  States  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  favor  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  as  if 
our  exports  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
imports.  It  is  as  if  we  were  cutting 
tariffs  against  imports  only  as  a  favor 
to  foreigners  and  we  had  nothing  as  a 
country  to  gain  from  doing  that  our¬ 
selves.  This  complete  disregard  of  the 
relationship  between  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  reminds  me  of  a  cartoon  that  I  saw 
in  an  Iowa  newspaper.  It  showed  a 
patient  lying  in  bed  labeled  “United 
States  foreign  trade,”  and  behind  a 
screen  were  a  group  of  doctors  labeled 
Protectionists”  consulting  over  the  pa- 
tient.  The  caption  of  the  cartoon  was 
“Let’s  fix  it  so  he  exhales  only.”  The 
psychology  of  the  Simpson  bill  is  to  cut 
out  imports  completely,  but,  of  course, 
they  would  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
exports.  They  do  not  realize  that  you 


simply  cannot  exhale  without  inhaling, 
too. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  thus  be 
put  into  a  position  of  conducting  our 
foreign  relations,  because  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  de¬ 
termine  not  only  what  articles  to  negoti¬ 
ate — therefore,  with  what  countries  to 
negotiate — it  would  require  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  supply  it  with  information. 
Finally,  if  the  President  ever  disagreed 
with  the  peril-point  finding  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  trade  agreement  could 
not  go  into  effect  unless  the  Congress 
approved  such  rates. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  why  all 
this  elaborate  amendment  of  the  peril 
point  procedure  and  existing  law  if  there 
is  not  enough  authority  in  the  Simpson 
bill  with  which  to  enter  into  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  to  begin  with?  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  fairly  clear.  It  has 
two  parts.  One  is  that  the  peril  point 
provision  would  be  converted  from  a  de¬ 
vice  by  which  limitations  are  put  on  fur¬ 
ther  tariff  reductions  under  the  trade 
agreements  program,  into  a  device  for 
the  increase  in  tariffs  and  imposition  of 
quotas. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  have  to 
look  over  every  single  item  in  the  United 
States  tariff  and  decide  where  the  exist¬ 
ing  rate  of  duty  is  not  adequate  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  to  any  segment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry.  If  the  Commission  finds 
such  cases  then  it  must  identify  the  rate 
of  duty  or  the  quota  that  would  do  the 
job  and  then  the  President,  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
must  in  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
that  he  makes,  negotiate  these  higher 
rates  of  duties  and  quotas.  What  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  the  whole  principle  of 
the  trade  agreements  program.  The 
whole  concept  of  negotiating  trade 
agreements  would  be  perverted  into  the 
negotiation  not  of  lower  rates  of  duties 
but  of  higher  rates  of  duties  and  quotas 
to  boot.  Thus  the  peril  point  becomes 
the  second  barrel  of  a  double-barreled 
escape  clause  procedure.  It  is  one  that 
would  fire  a  shot  aimed  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  trade  agreements  system. 
The  second  reason  why  this  peril  point 
provision  is  in  the  Simpson  bill  reflects, 
it  seems  to  me,  an  alarming  and  surpris¬ 
ing  lack  of  self-confidence  op  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Simpson  bill.  To 
be  sure,  no  trade  agreements  could  be 
undertaken  under  the  2-year  extension 
provided  for  in  the  Simpson  bill,  but  I 
suppose  they  feel  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  'the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  get  so  fed  up  with 
the  substitute  bill,  if  it  were  enacted, 
that  in  2  years  or  3  years  hence  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  turn  around  and  enact  a 
meaningful  extension  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  In  that  eventuality  the 
they  wanted  to  get  their  peril  point 
standards  nailed  down  in  law  so  as  to 
make  those  controlling  of  any  future 
extensions  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  escape-clause 
provisions  of  the  Simpson  bill.  They 
are  completely  in  line  with  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  substitute  bill.  There 
again  the  Tariff  Commission  is  high  in 
the  saddle  and  the  President  is  being 
dragged  behind.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 


sion  findings  on  the  question  of  injury 
alone  would  become  final  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  to  renegotiate  our  trade 
agreements  to  give  effect  to  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations.  No  longer 
would  he  be  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
any  escape-clause  action  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  on  our  export  industries, 
on  our  consumers,  on  foreign  policy  as 
a  whole.  No,  the  simple  fact  of  eco¬ 
nomic  injury  to  the  smallest  segment  of 
an  industry  due,  however  slightly,  to  the 
effects  of  the  concessions  made  in  the 
past  under  the  program,  these  facts 
alone  would  determine  what  action  the 
President  would  have  to  take  under  the 
program.  The  Congress  would  be 
brought  into  the  act  only  through  the 
back  door  and  only  insofar  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  wanted  to  act  to  override  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission’s  recommendations  by 
passing  a  law  supporting  the  President’s 
action  if  the  President  recommended 
against  the  Tariff  Commission.  Such  a 
bill  would  not  even  have  privileged 
status  as  would  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  provided  for  in  the  committee  bill. 

Now  in  this  new  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  substitute'  bill  I  detected  an¬ 
other  example  of  a  surprising  lack  of 
self-confidence  on  the  part  of  its  pro¬ 
ponents.  In  order  to  explain  what  I 
mean  I  have  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
substitute  bill  before  the  House  is  H.  R. 
12676.  It  is  a  rather  hurriedly  modified 
version  of  H.  R.  12511,  that  had  been 
introduced  a  little  earlier  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania.  In  an  effort 
to  doctor  up  H.  R.  12511  to  make  it  look 
a  little  bit  more  reasonable  some  of  the 
new  escape-clause  standards  that  were 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  12511  were  cut  out. 
If  you  can  imagine  it,  those  new  stand¬ 
ards  would  have  opened  up  the  door 
about  as  wide  as  possible  and  would  have 
permitted  a  fully  loaded  Mack  truck  to 
drive  through  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
These  new  standards  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  a  mosquito  bite  to  be  construed, 
for  purposes  of  the  escape  clause,  as  a 
mortal  wound. 

The  proponents  of  the  substitute  bill 
also  lost  their  self-confidence  when  they 
came  to  the  national  security  amend¬ 
ment  of  their  bill.  Apart  from  all  the 
undesirable  features  that  it  presently 
has  which  would  not  permit  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  used  as  a  flexible  instrument 
to  meet  emergency  needs  and  would,  in 
fact,  turn  it  into  a  super-escape  clause, 
they  took  out  a  particularly  undesirable 
feature  relating  to  the  standards  to  guide 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  and  the  President  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  security  provisions.  Instead 
they  adopted  the  language  of  a  subsec¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  bill.  Now  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  “imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery”  and  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  committee  bill  should  take 
some  satisfaction  from  this  limitation, 
but  I  think  half-way  imitation  shows  a 
lack  of  confidence.  Surely  if  they  found 
this  feature  and  a  few  other  features  of 
the  Committee  bill  so  meritorious  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  bill  should 
have  gone  all  the  way  and  adopted  the 
committee  bill  in  whole.  I  certainly 
think  they  would  have  served  the  country 
better  had  they  done  that. 
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The  amendments  to  section  22  relat¬ 
ing  to  agricultural  imports  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  domestic  agricultural  programs 
carry  through  to  finality  the  tenor  of  the 
substitute  bill.  Again  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  taken 
out  of  play  and  it  is  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  that  is  given  final  authority.  This  is 
indeed  peculiar.  The  purpose  of  section 
22  is  to  protect  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  imports,. of  agricultural 
products  that  tend  to  materially  inter¬ 
fere  and  upset  Government  support  pro¬ 
grams  for  agricultural  products.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that,  when  we  main¬ 
tain  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
higher  than  the  world  level  by  virtue  of 
our  agricultural  programs,  this  provides 
an  artificial  incentive  for  imports  to 
come  in,  attracted  by  these  higher  prices. 

It  is  to  restrict  and  limit  such  imports 
from  undermining  these  programs  that 
section  22  was  put  into  law.  Now  the 
substitute  bill  would  completely  pervert 
that  purpose.  It  would  make  it  a 
straight  protectionist  vehicle  against 
agricultural  imports  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
would  not  be  in  the  act  at  all;  they 
would  neither  initiate  investigations  as 
they  presently  can  under  section  22,  nor 
would  they  make  final  determinations 
as  they  presently  can.  You  might  think 
that  American  agriculture  supports  this 
part  of  the  Simpson  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  American  agriculture  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  great  farm  organizations 
are  against  it.  They  know  all  too  well 
how  important  agricultural  exports  are 
to  the  farm  economy  of  the  United 
States.  They  know,  too,  what  adverse 
effects  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  had  on 
the  position  of  American  agricultural 
exports.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  a  few 
producers,  the  Simpson  bill  is  prepared 
to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  agriculture.  That 
is  typical  of  the  psychology  of  this  bill: 
Damn  the  country  and  full  protection 
ahead.” 

We  have  had  experience  with  that 
psychology  before.  The  famous  his¬ 
torian  and  writer,  John  Buchan,  who  as 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  was  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada,  once  wrote  that:  ‘‘If  we 
don’t  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  history, 
we  are  condemned  to  repeat  them.” 
Surely,  before  we  even  think  of  voting 
for  the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley  substi¬ 
tute  bill  we  ought  to  recall  the  great 
mistake  in  history  that  was  involved  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  1930.  What  would  happen  to¬ 
day  would  be  even  worse.  As  the  Des 
Moines  Register  has  put  it,  failure  to 
enact  an  effective  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  would  turn  this  recession  “into  a 
real  barn-burner  of  a  depi-ession.” 

Let  us  recall  what  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1932  said  on  the  subject. 
And  let  us  see  whether  we  can  advocate 
any  less  today.  It  said : 

We  condemn  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law, 
the  prohibitive  rates  of  which  have  resulted 
in  retaliatory  action  by  more  than  40  coun¬ 
tries,  created  international  hostilities,  de¬ 
stroyed  international  trade,  driven  our 
factories  into  foreign  countries,  robbed  the 


American  farmer  of  his  foreign  markets, 
and  increased  the  cost  of  production. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
history.  The  curious  idea  is  being  ped¬ 
dled  around  the  country  that  it  is  just 
not  smart  politics  to  vote  this  year  for  a 
meaningful  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  O.  K.,  let  us  meet  the 
argument  on  its  own  ground.  Is  it  good 
politics  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill? 
The  committee  report  contains  a  section 
on  support  of  the  committee  bill.  Of 
course,  it  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  that 
the  President  -and  seven  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  are  for  the  committee  bill.  But  the 
breadth  of  support  which  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  expressed  is  amazing. 
Take  a  glance  quickly  at  the  results  of 
the  public  hearings  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  held  6 
weeks  of  hearings  and  in  those  6  weeks 
anyone  who  had  an  interest  in  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  committee  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  band  together  all  the  proponents 
of  higher  tariffs  and  of  destruction  of 
the  trade  agreements  program,  only  71 
people  showed  up  at  these  public  hear¬ 
ings  against  an  effective  program.  One 
hundred  and  six  people  favored  a  mean¬ 
ingful  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  Now  even  if  these  people 
could  not  come  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  public  session,  surely  for  the 
price  of  a  3 -cent  stamp  they  could  have 
written  to  the  committee  and  expressed 
their  point  of  view  on  the  pending  leg¬ 
islation.  Yet  the  printed  record  of  the 
committee’s  hearings  shows  only  60 
messages  opposing  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  as  recomended  by 
the  President  while  191  favored  this  ex¬ 
tension.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  been  run¬ 
ning  in  favor  of  extending  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  for  5  more 
years.  As  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
put  it : 

Behind  the  administration’s  foreign  trade 
program  there  is  rallying  a  bipartisan  support 
that  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  political 
signs  of  the  times. 

America’s  great  labor  organization, 
the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  committee 
bill,  not  the  Simpson  substitute.  So 
does  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  many,  many  local  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  country. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  sup¬ 
ports  the  bill,  as  does  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
and  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit,  and  poultry 
associations.  Almost  every  national 
public-interest  group  in  the  country 
supports  this  bill,  including  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  national  organ¬ 
izations.  So  does  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  almost  the  entire  press.  Not 
a  major  newspaper  opposes  the  bill. 
And  if  ypu  want  an  evidence  of  that,  let 
me  just  quote  the  editorial  carried  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  It  said : 

The  general  good  of  the  country,  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  politically,  justifies  the  ex¬ 
tension  proposed  by  the  administration. 


Now,  it  may  not  be  good  politics  to 
support  the  President  and  seven  Cabinet 
members,  but  let  me  ask  you  whether  it 
is  good  politics  to  support  a  bill  that  has 
the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
port  associations,  and  hundreds  of  other 
national  organizations  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  newspapers  that  support  the 
committee  bill  include  those  from  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Press  Herald  to  the 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Oregonian.  From  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  from  the  Yankee 
Boston  Herald  to  the  Dixie  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  doubt  if  the  newspapers — • 
and  the  farmers — and  the  labor  unions — 
and  the  bankers — and  the  chambers  of 
commerce  could  all  be  wrong  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  issue  along  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  asked  themselves  this  question, 
and  they  went  ahead  and  took  polls  of 
their  constituents.  Let  us  see  what  they 
found.  The  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bol¬ 
ton,  of  the  22d  District  of  Ohio,  asked 
her  constituents  this  question:  “Are  you 
in  favor  of  extending  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act?”  Sixty-six  and 
three-tenths  percent  said  “Yes.”  Nine 
and  three-tenths  percent  said,  “No.” 

Congressman  Robert  J.  McIntosh 
polled  his  Seventh  Michigan  District  and 
reported  that  63  percent  of  the  replies 
were  in  favor  of  extending  the  act. 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer,  of  the 
18th  California  District,  asked:  “Should 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be 
extended  another  5  years  with  authority 
to  lower  tariffs  another  25  percent?” 
Forty-three  percent  of  his  replies  said, 
“Yes.”  Thirty-two  percent  said  “No.” 
Twenty-five  percent  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  issue. 

Congressman  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District  of  South  Dakota,  asked:  "Do 
you  favor  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act?”  The  results 
were  these:  59.4  percent  said  “Yes;”  10 
percent  said  “No,”  and  the  rest  held  no 
opinion. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Sixth  Michigan  District,  got  these 
answers  to  the  same  question :  59  percent 
said  “Yes;”  7  percent  said  “No,”  and  34 
percent  held  no  opinion. 

Congressman  Joe  Holt,  of  California, 
had  better  than  50,000  returns,  requiring 
a  tabulation  by  IBM.  He  asked  the 
question  in  this  way:  “Do  you  favor  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  policy  of  reciprocal  trade 
for  5  years  even  though  certain  indus¬ 
tries  might  be  hurt  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion — that  is,  textiles,  pottery,  tuna,  and 
so  forth?”  The  answer  he  received  from 
the  people  of  the  22d  District  was  55.5 
percent  favorable,  32.7  percent  opposed. 

Congressman  Robert  Corbett,  of  the 
29th  Pennsylvania  District,  asked  “Would 
you  grant  the  President’s  request  for 
power  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  over  a  5-year  period?” 
Seventy-two  percent  of  his  replies  were 
“Yes,”  and  only  28  percent  said  “No.” 
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Congressman  Glen  Cunningham,  of 
the  Second  District  of  Nebraska,  asked: 
“Do  you  favor  an  extension  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  program?’’  Fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  were  in  favor,  10  percent  opposed, 
and  the  rest  had  no  opinion. 

Congressman  Robert  Griffin’s  Ninth 
Michigan  District  answered  “Yes”  65.8 
percent,  while  only  13  percent  were 
opposed. 

In  New  Jersey,  Representative  Peter 
Frelinghuysen,  of  the  Fifth  District, 
conducted  a  poll  on  the  question:  “Do 
you  favor  enactment  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  reciprocal  trade  program?”  The 
answers  he  received  were:  “Yes”  67  per¬ 
cent,  “No”  10  percent,  and  the  rest  “no 
opinion.” 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa, 
asked  his  constituents  this  question:  “Do 
you  approve  extending  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  5  years  and  authorizing  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  any  duty  existing 
July  1,  1958?”  Seventy-one  percent 
favored  the  legislation,  while  29  percent 
were  opposed.  And  so  it  goes. 

Vigorous  rejection  of  the  Simpson  sub- 
si  ttute,  rejection  of  any  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  and  overwhelming  support  of 
the  committee’s  bill  is  the  only  action 
that  this  Congress  can  take  consistent 
with  the  national  interest.  It  would  also 
be  consistent  with  the  practical  political 
interest  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
With  the  country  and  the  world  looking 
to  us  to  see  what  choice  we  make,  can 
we  make  any  other  decision  other  than 
the  one  which  would  be  in  the,  best  in¬ 
terest  of  this  country  and  the  free  world? 

Can  we  afford  the  cycle  of  retaliation 
and  destruction  of  trade  that  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Smoot-Hawley 
bill  in  1930  ? 

Can  we  afford  the  cost  to  American 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry — to  $20 
billion  of  exports  and  to  4*4  million 
jobs — that  would  result  from  such  an 
irresponsible  act?  Obviously  we  cannot. 
We  cannot  afford  to  pass  the  substitute 
bill  and  to  vote  to  gut  the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program. 

We  can  only  act  with  responsibility 
and  the  responsible  thing  is  to  reject  the 
substitute  bill  and  any  recommittal  mo¬ 
tion  and  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

And  tet  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  it; 
we  have  an  awesome  responsibility.  It 
is  no  1-ton  sputnik  that  poses  a  mortal 
threat  to  our  security.  It  is  not  the 
elaborate  arsenal  of  thermonuclear 
weapons,  for  their  use  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  enemies  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  the  obliteration  of  civil¬ 
ization  that  poses  the  immediate  threat 
to  mankind.  No;  it  is  not  these  vast 
devastations  that  we  need  fear  today, 
rather  it  is  the  nibbling  away  in  small 
bites  of  what  we  cherish — of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  arrangements  that  freemen 
in  the  free  world  have  constructed  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice  over  the  years. 
The  real  challenge  is  not  a  dramatic  one. 
The  real  challenge  is  losing  by  default — 
because  we  do  not- have  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  to  work  for  what  we  believe  in 
and  want.  The  real  challenge  today 
and  in  the  future  is  in  the  economic  arena 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  world 
trade.  This  is  the  Soviet  secret  weapbn 
that  goes  off  without  a  bang. 


Our  real  secret  weapon  is  an  old,  tried, 
and  true  one.  To  support  the  Simpson 
substitute  bill  would  be  to  throw  away 
our  most  effective  weapon  that  we  have 
to  fight  with  to  turn  tail  and  run  before 
the  battle  is  joined  This  is.  a  posture 
that  America  in  self-respect  cannot  as¬ 
sume.  We  cannot  afford,  for  our  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  free-world 
community,  to  do  anything  less  than 
enact  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Taber].’ 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  In  connection  with  cot¬ 
ton  imports,  the  latest  officii  figures  are 
that  354,000  employees  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  last  4  years;  yet  the  gentleman  says 
if  all  trade  barriers  were  released  we 
would  only  lose  maybe  200,000  jobs. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  approach  this 
problem  from  the  facts,  that  we  ap¬ 
proach  it  considering  the  problems  with 
which  America  is  confronted  today. 

Over  a  period  of  100  years  the  United 
States  has  built  up  the  best  qconomy  in 
the  world  by  a  protective  tariff.  What  is 
the  situation  today?  As  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  proper  adjustments  of  duty,  we 
are  at  the  present  time  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  factory  after  factory  run¬ 
ning  on  half  time  or  quarter  time.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  our  people  are 
out  of  work.  That  situation  is  continu¬ 
ing  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous. 

What  is  the  trouble?  These  people 
across  the  water  have  always  failed  to 
pay  wages  which  would  properly  com¬ 
pensate  the  people  who  are  working  for 
them.  They  have  failed  to  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  in  their  Qwn  communities. 
They  have  sought  by  terrifically  low 
prices  to  swamp  the  United  States 
markets. 

What  happened?  We  got  along  pretty 
gopd  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  war, 
before  the  other  countries  began  to  pull 
themselves  together  and  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  could  face  the  music  and 
where  they  could  begin  to  send  stuff  over 
here.  Now  it  has  come  and  we  are  right 
up  against  that  situation. 

Now,  what  we  are  going  to  face  as  we 
go  along  with  the  approach  that  we  are 
following  at  the  moment  to  the  tariff 
question,  is  a  situation  where  we  will  get 
too  high  a  tariff  because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  trouble  that  we  are  getting  into  as 
a  result  of  the  free  trade  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  several  measures  now  before 
us  for  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  the  basic  question  in  issue  is 
the  future  foreign  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  simply 
stated,  while  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations  on  an  alleged  reciprocal 
basis,  the  Congress  never  intended  that 
tariff  concessions  would  be  made  which 
would  result  in  injury  to  American  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  labor.  The  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  in  this  respect  is  clearly 


expressed  in  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
many  instances  in  the  administration  of 
the  act,  this  policy  has  been  disregarded. 
The  future  of  many  United  States  in¬ 
dustries  is  being  jeopardized  for  dubious 
diplomatic  objectives,  or  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  United  States  indus¬ 
tries  exporting  products  or  who  have 
plants  abroad  from  which  they  import 
products.  Aside  from  the  obvious  in¬ 
equity  of  these  actions  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  security  or  economic  strength 
that  we  sacrifice  our  diversification  and 
self-sufficiency  for  such  questionable 
reasons.  I  think  our  experience  over  the 
last  few  years  demonstrates  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  present  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedures  are 
of  no  value  and  that  if  the  Congress 
really  intends  to  protect  our  economy 
against  loss  of  industries  and  jobs  it 
must  recapture  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trades. 

H.  R.  12676,  the  Simpson,  Dorn,  Davis, 
Bailey  bill,  would  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
jective.  Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  for 
the  submission  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  of  its  recommendations  on  escape 
clause  cases  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  If  the  President  believes  that 
a  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  should 'be  modified  he  may  advise 
the  Congress  of  his  views,  and  if  the 
Congress,  within  a  prescribed  period  of 
time,  takes  affirmative  action  agreeing 
with  the  President’s  position  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  will  be 
modified  accordingly.  Otherwise  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  will 
stand.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  sound.  In  effect  it  relieves  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  details  of  tariff  problems,  and 
the  Congress  would  only  have  to  con¬ 
sider  those  cases  where  the  President 
recommended  changes  to  the  Congress. 

H.  R.  12591,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  supported  by 
the  freetraders,  contains  a  provision 
on  this  subject  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  veto  or  modify  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation,  which 
action  could  only  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
point  out  that  H.  R.  12591  extends  the 
act  fort  a  period  of  5  years,  and  I  raise 
the  question  as  to  who  will  be  President 
3,  4,  or  5  years  from  now.  Further,  to 
what  extent  will  the  internationalists 
and  freetraders  in  our  bureaucracy 
control  decisions  in  these  matters?  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  have  different 
views  on  our  foreign  trade  policy  than 
intended  by  the  Congress.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
able- to  provide  language  expressing  its 
foreign  trade  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  nullify  its  policy 
in  the  administration  of  the  act.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  would"  be  a  complete 
abandonment  by  the  Congress  of  its 
present  foreign  trade  policy  and  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  provision  offers  no  protection 
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to  domestic  industry  and  labor  because 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
small  industries  injured  by  imports 
could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  over¬ 
come  a  Presidential  veto. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  now  clearly  in  issue  before 
the  Congress  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  desire  our  foreign  trade  policy 
to  be  a  policy  of  free  trade  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  certain  disastrous  effects 
on  many  of  our  industries  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs,  or  do  we  want  our 
foreign  trade  to  be  conducted  on  a  basis 
that  will  preserve  our  existing  industries 
and  will  insure  employment  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  workers.  It  is  my  view 
that  we  should  strive  to  maintain  a 
growing  and  diversified  industry  and  a 
self-sufficiency  in  all  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  my  view  that  we  can 
have  a  healthy  and  expanding  foreign 
trade  without  sacrificing  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  jobs  and  jeopardizing  our 
national  security  and  economy.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  voting  for  the  Simp¬ 
son,  Dorn,  Davis,  Bailey  bill,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  that  you  also  support 
this  bill.  In  the  event  that  this  substi¬ 
tute  is  voted  down  I  shall  vote  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill. 

(Mr.  TABER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  King], 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  said  pro  and  con  on  the  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  committee 
bill  and  particularly  since  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Boggs!  made  what  in  my  opinion  was  a 
very  clear  explanation  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  the.  event  the  substitute  bill 
should  be  approved,  I  feel  there  is  not 
too  much  else  that  can  be  said  at  this 
time  dealing  with  the  provisions  of  the 
substitute  bill.  y 

However,  when  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sit  for  some  5 
long  weeks,  meeting  every  day,  and  re¬ 
solve  a  most  complicated  proposal  such 
as  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  by  a  margin  of  18  favorable 
votes  out  of  a  total  membership  of  25, 
it  seems  to  me  significant.  Personally, 
I  am  generally  satisfied  when  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  come  to  their  conclu¬ 
sions  in  like  fashion. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  a  district  in 
the  entire  country  that  does  not  have  in 
it  an  industry  or  an  enterprise  which 
feels  either  it  is  being  injured  or  that 
it  will  be  injured  sometime, in  the  future 
because  of  imports.  In  my  own  partic¬ 
ular  district,  I  find  it  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing  to  find  men  who  are  operating 
an  establishment  or  who  are  proprietors 
of  an  establishment  who  are  convinced 
that  somehow  or  another  their  falling 
off  in  trade  or  business  is  somehow  due 
to  importations.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  determine.  I  have  talked  to 
proprietors  of  concerns  who  have  been 
convinced  that  it  was  because  of  im¬ 
ports.  But,  in  questioning  them  quite 
thoroughly,  they  are  not  just  sure. 
There  are  many  businesses  that  have 


failed  and  there  are  many  businesses 
that  are  suffering  depression  that  have 
no  competition  whatever  from  imported 
products  or  commodities.  So  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  indeed,  in  most  instances  to  lay 
the  blame  on  importations.  This  pro¬ 
posal  has  come  to  the  House  many  times 
in  the  last  20  years.  I  believe  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  it  has  been  before  us 
4  times.  The  arguments  for  and 
against  extension  have  been  very  similar 
from  the  first  to  this  present  time.  In 
the  last  effort  made  by  our  committee 
to  extend  this  program,  we  prevailed  in 
the  House  by  but  one  vote.  That  was  3 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  votes 
tomorrow  on  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  that  rollcall  will  be  pausing  at  a 
fateful  fork  in  the  road.  Three  years 
ago  the  House  approved  extension  and 
took  the  right  fork  by  a  margin  of  just 
one  vote.  But  special  drama  will  attach 
to  this  year’s  decision  for  many  other 
reasons. 

Three  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  had 
not  fully  launched  its  astounding  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  penetration  through 
trade  and  aid.  Three  years  ago  this 
country  was  not  in  a  serious  economic 
slump,  much  of  the  answer  to  which 
clearly  lies  in  the  resumption  of  growth 
in  foreign  trade.  Three  years  ago  West¬ 
ern  Europe  had  not  joined  in  a  common 
market  which  could  erect  formidable 
barriers  against  American  exports,  with 
the  most  serious  consequences,  if  the 
world’s  steady  progress  toward  freer 
trade  were  arrested  by  an  American  re¬ 
version  to  protectionism.  Three  years 
ago  American  relationships  with  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  had  not  been  so 
gravely  compromised  by  trade  policies 
made  increasingly  halting  and  confused 
by  protectionist  inroads. 

By  approving  the  Trade  Act  extension, 
we  will  not  only  maintain  this  keystone 
of  free  world  cooperation  under  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
will  steady  the  administration’s  hand 
against  further  dilutions  of  basic  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  policy  of  the  kind  that  have 
so  seriously  undercut  broader  foreign 
policy  goals.  And  it  will  serve  notice  that 
the  United  States  is  in  the  free  world 
partnership  to  stay. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  voted  to  report  out  H.  R.  12581  and  I 
am  speaking  here  in  support  of  that  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  bill 
H.  R.  12676. 

I,  with  other  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  sat  through  the 
extensive  recent  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee  relating  to 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  conduct  of  those  proceed¬ 
ings  and  for  the  care  with  which  H.  R. 
12591  has  been  formulated. 

The  testimony  presented  in  those 
hearings  emphasized  the  importance 
that  the  trade  agreements  program  has 
occupied  in  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
widespread  support  the  program  enjoys 
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among  our  own  people.  That  support 
comes  not  only  from  people  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  the  program  to 
our  position  of  leadership  among  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  and  who 
evaluate  the  program  on  general  and 
theoretical  grounds.  It  comes  also  from 
businessmen,  farmers,  bankers,  and 
labor — people  who  have  had  in  mind  the 
relation  of  the  program  to  their  imme¬ 
diate  interests  as  well  as  to  the  long-run 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  by  Members  who  have  previ¬ 
ously  spoken  here  in  support  of  either 
bill  that  the  committee  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  continuance  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  while  the  substitute 
would  provide  for  its  termination. 

The  substitute  bill,  while  ostensibly 
providing  authority  to  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  would  practically  eliminate 
any  meaningful  tariff  bargaining  with 
foreign  countries.  It  would  do  this  part¬ 
ly  in  that  the  quantitative  limitations 
on  the  authority  to  reduce  duties  would 
be  reduced  from  those  contemplated  by 
the  1955  act.  In  the  first  of  the  2  years 
for  which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
would  ostensibly  be  extended,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  no  classification  of  imports 
could  be  reduced  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  provided  for  by 
the  1955  act  and  only  to  that  extent  in 
the  case  of  rates  that  had  not  already 
been  reduced  in  agreements  negotiated 
since  1955.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
act’s  effectiveness  it  would  permit  reduc¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  only  one-third  of 
those  permitted  by  the  general  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  1955  act. 

More  significant,  however,  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  on  future  trade  agreement  actions 
are  the  amendments  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  procedures  in  negotiating 
agreements  provided  for  by  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill.  These  would  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  collect  information  on 
the  prices  and  costs  of  production  here 
and  abroad  on  all  import  items  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  agreements  might  be 
made.  I  may  call  to  your  attention  that 
in  the  period  between  1922  and  1930,  in 
which  the  principal  work  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  consisted  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  studies  involving  comparison  of 
costs  of  production  of  particular  goods 
here  and  abroad,  only  a  handful  of 
such  studies  were  ever  completed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
number  of  such  studies  completed  in  the 
8  years  between  1922  and  1930  was  less 
than  40.  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  thousands  of  classifications  of 
imports  separately  provided  for  in  our 
tariff  and  that  particular  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  conducted  in  the  past 
have  covered  hundreds  of  items,  it  is 
clear  that  the.  operations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  would  be  required  un¬ 
der  the  substitute  bill  would  effectively 
prevent  any  considerable  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations. 

The  substitute  bill  would  also  make 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  decisions  prac¬ 
tically  final  as  to  the  decreases  or  in¬ 
creases  in  duties  or  other  restrictions  on 
imports  that  might  be  brought  into  effect 
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in  pursuance  of  trade  agreements.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  found 
it  possible  to  assemble  the  data  above 
referred  to  on  a  few  import  items,  the 
Commission’s  decisions  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  final.  Determinations  by  the 
President  as  to  the  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cessions  that  might  appropriately  be 
made  without  Tariff  Commission  ap¬ 
proval  could  be  brought  into  effect  only 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  testimony  of  officials  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  at  the  committee’s  hearings 
indicate  that  in  the  2 -year  period  for 
which  the  President’s  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  would  be  extended  by  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill,  no  considerable  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  are  in  contemplation. 
Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  above 
referred  to  are  probably  not  of  immedi¬ 
ate  and  direct  importance.  It  appears 
that  the  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
lay  the  groundwork  against  possible  later 
meaningful  extensions  of  the  act. 

For  the  immediate  future  the  most 
important  features  of  the  substitute  bill, 
however,  lie  in  its  proposed  amendment 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  escape 
clause  proceedings.  And  here  again,  as 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
peril  point  procedures,  the  intention  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  Tariff  Commission 
findings  and  recommendations  practi¬ 
cally  final. 

Now,  what  interests  me  is  why  the 
proposed  arrangements  recommend 
themselves  to  supporters  of  the  bill. 
They  surely  have  had  no  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  Tariff  Commission’s  findings 
and  recommendations  in  the  past.  In 
this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  74  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause  provisions  in  the 
past,  the  Commission  found  no  grounds 
for  recommending  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  or  other  increased  import 
restrictions  in  44  and  in  5  other  cases 
the  Commission  was  evenly  divided  so 
that  in  less  than  one-third  of  its  escape 
clause  investigations  did  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  by  unanimous  or  by  majority 
vote  recommend  modification  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  concessions.  Some  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  Commission  failed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  higher  duties  or  increased  im¬ 
port  restrictions  involved  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  been  among  the  most 
bitter  complainants  about  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Moreover  some  of 
these  cases  have  been  decided  since  the 
Commission  has  been  manned  by  ap¬ 
pointees  of  the  present  administration. 
Conspicuous  among  such  cases  are.  those 
relating  to  hardwood  plywood,  one  of 
the  investigations  involving  bicycles  and 
another  involving  nonwoven  wool  felts. 
Why,  then,  the  enthusiasm  for  making 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  decisions  in 
escape  clause  cases  practically  conclu¬ 
sive  rather  than  leaving  some  discretion 
with  the  President  to  reject  or  accept 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommendations 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  and 
findings  which  he  can  obtain  from  all 
departments  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  connection  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  es¬ 
cape-clause  cases  and  the  President’s 
l  esponse  thereto  under  the  present  leg¬ 


islation,  attention  should  be  called  to 
another  consideration.  This  is  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  given  effect  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  arrange¬ 
ments  have  nevertheless  been  worked 
out  that  promise  more  relief  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers  than  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission's  recommendations  would  have 
afforded.  I  refer  here  especially  to  the 
cases  of  velveteens  and  stainless  steel 
flatware.  In  these  cases  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommended  modification 
of  the  concessions  to  permit  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  higher  duties  on  the  imports 
involved.  The  President  did  not  act  on 
these  recommendations  but  arrange¬ 
ments  were  worked  out  with  Japan,  the 
principal  source  of  the  imports,  under 
which  the  Japanese  are  restricting  their 
exports  to  this  market  and  probably  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  would  have 
done.  ' 

Another  escape -clause  investigation — 
relating  to  imports  of  gingham  fabrics — ■ 
was  withdrawn  by  the  applicant  after 
the  Japanese  program  for  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  this 
market  was  announced  last  year.  An¬ 
other,  escape-clause  case  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommended  in¬ 
creased  restrictions  on  imports  is  that 
relating  to  lead  and  zinc.  Here  the 
President  has  not  yet  acted  or  reported 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  the  light,  however,  of 
the  President’s  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  last  year  that  increased  duties 
be  imposed  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc, 
it  seems  likely  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  to  afford  relief  to  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industries; 

I  have  recited  the  preceding  facts  in 
order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
question  of  why  /the  supporters  of  the 
substitute  bill  are  now  finding  so  much 
virtue  in  the  Tariff  Commission’s  opera¬ 
tions — operations  that  have  frequently 
in  the  past  been  the  basis  for  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  why  the  practical  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  President  from  the  picture 
is  so  much  desired. 

Can  it  be  that  proponents  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  hope  that  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  pressures  from  private  domestic 
interests  and  from  individual  Members 
of  Congress  than  the  President  may  be? 
In  other  words,  is  it  possible  that  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  bill  hope 
that,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  were 
given  practically  final  authority  as  to 
the  implementation  of  escape  clause  pro¬ 
visions,  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
might  reflect  a  protectionist  orientation 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  very  general  question.  In, 
the  light  of  the  recent  attention  which 
the  operations  of  independent  agencies 
have  received,  would  Congress  wish  to 
increase  the  authority  4?>f  such  an 
agency?  Still  another  question  that 
needs  to  be  considered  carefully  is  this: 
What  really  is  the  justification  for  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  discretion  which  the 
President  enjoys  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  in  accepting  or  rejecting  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  in  escape 
clause  cases? 


As  I  see  it,  the  principal  amendment 
of  the  existing  legislation  provided  for 
by  the  committee  bill,  as  by  the  substi¬ 
tute  bill,  are  in  the  amendments  of 
escape  clause  provisions.  I  believe  that 
the  provision  of  the  committee  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  systematic  and  automatic 
congressional  review  of  the  President’s 
actions  in  response  to  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendations  in  these  cases 
may  make  the  executive  braneh  more 
careful  in  explaining  its  actions.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  President’s  actions  in  these 
cases  should  involve  a  clear  disregard 
of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  legislation  there  will  be 
an  established  procedure  for  Congress 
overriding  the  President’s  decisions  and 
giving  effect  to  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
recommendations.  The  arrangements 
provided  for  by  the  committee  bill  go 
as  far,  I  believe,  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
do  in  providing  for  the  possible  over¬ 
riding  of  the  President’s  decisions  in 
escape  clause  cases. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  favor¬ 
able  attention  of  the  House  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  committee  bill  which  will 
provide  for  improvement  in  the  report¬ 
ing  by  the  executive  branch  as  regards 
the  administration  of  the  security  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation  and  also  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  securing  alleviation  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  imports  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  into  foreign  countries  that  are  par¬ 
ties  to  trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 

I  need  not  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  the 
statements  made  by  other  speakers  fa¬ 
voring  the  committee  bill  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  extending  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  at  this  time  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  period. 

(Mr.  NEAL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
time  was  not  available  for  me  to  speak 
on  this  matter  personally. 

I  think  if  this  committee  bill  passes  to 
extend  the  trade  agreements  fov  a  period 
of  5  years  without  the  remedial  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  the  Simpson  sub¬ 
stitute,  I  can  see  trouble  ahead  for  the 
national  economy  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Previous  speakers  have  emphasized  the 
extent  to  which  many  industries  have 
been  seriously  endangered  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  existing  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey],  called 
special  attention  to  a  number  of  West 
Virginia  industries  that  are  now  all  but 
remnants  of  their  original  thriving 
status.  Throughout  the  whole  Nation 
much  the  same  picture  will  be  found,  if 
only  the  proponents  of  this  bill  would 
admit  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  average  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  is  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  volume  of  export 
trade  which  this  Natipn  now  enjoys. 
During  the  first  6  years  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  foreign  trade  remained  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged.  It  was  the  prewar  and 
war  years  and  the  pressure  for  more 
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material  which  brought  about  the  rapid 
increase  in  foreign  trade  that  we  ex¬ 
perienced  until  1945  when  World  War 
n  came  to  a  close.  This  trade  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  developed  regard¬ 
less  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

During  this  whole  period,  the  indus¬ 
trial  machine  of  the  United  States  was 
strained  to  its  capacity  and  industrial 
expansion  rose  to  an  unprecedented  high 
which,  when  peace  was  declared,  left 
the  American  industrial  potential  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  produce  far  more  than  ordinary 
peacetime  demands  would  justify. 
Through  the  big  heartedness  of  the 
American  people  who  bore  the  burden  of 
cost  under  excessive  taxation  and 
through  the  philanthropic  policies  of  the 
executive  and  State  departments,  the 
American  Government  took  upon  itself 
the  obligation  to  restore  the  economies  of 
the  war-torn  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  It  would  be  only  natural  for 
our  foreign  trade  to  expand  remarkably 
during  this  period.  It  was  equally  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  defeated  countries  and  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world  were  ready 
recipients  of  both  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  which  we  were  able  to 
produce  in  excess. 

During  these  years  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  involved  itself  to  the  extent 
of  some  $60  billion  in  order  that  our 
former  allies  and  some  of  our  enemies 
might  be  restored  to  the  point  where 
they  might  be  able  to  produce  for  them¬ 
selves. 

As  it  appears  now,  Germany,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  are  fully  recovered, 
able  to  produce  consumer  goods  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  heavy  industrial  tools 
and  equipment  which  they  can  supply 
to  the  underprivileged  nations  now  desir¬ 
ing  to  equip  themselves  industrially. 

I  do  not  believe  that  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  will  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  improving  our  foreign 
trade  in  any  measure  commensurate  with 
conditions  which  existed  previous  to  this 
time.  The  defeated  nations,  overpopu¬ 
lated,  lacking  in  raw  materials,  must 
necessarily  buy  these  products  from  other 
sources.  The  sources  from  which  they 
buy  these  products  need  finished  goods, 
the  cost  of  which  they  can  meet  with 
products  of  their  own.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  ofir 
bounteous  production  of  most  of  our  raw 
materials  and  our  consumer  goods,  is  in 
no  position  to  accept  in  trade  the  things 
that  most  countries  today  have  to  offer  us 
in  return  for  our  export  commodities. 
In  addition  to  this,  most  of  our  compet¬ 
ing  nations  in  the  world  today  enjoy 
labor  differentials  which  give  them  an¬ 
other  distinct  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  foreign  trade.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  United  States  exports  in 
the  immediate  future — at  least  as  long 
as  we  remain  at  peace  with  the  world — 
will  be  greatly  lessened  because  of  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned  above.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  we  are  unable  to  use 
imported  materials,  imported  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  exchange  for  our  exports,  we 
must  either  accept  worthless  foreign  ex¬ 
change  from  the  many  underdeveloped 
countries  or  purchase  volumes  of  com¬ 


modities  from  the  more  industrialized 
countries  which  we  now  already  produce 
in  abundance  in  order  to  give  them  ex¬ 
change  with  which  to  buy  our  products. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  during  the 
past  10  years,  during  the  whole  period 
of  growth  of  American  exports,  that  the 
United  States  has  made  it  possible  for 
most  of  *the  nations  of  the  world  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  products  through  grants,  easy 
loans,  or  outright  gifts.  To  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  expand  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  the  same  proportion  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  past  10 
years  boils  down  to  the  necessity  of  either 
furnishing  the  funds  with  which  to  buy 
our  products  or  building  up  those  funds 
by  accepting  volumes  of  consumer  goods 
which  in  turn  are;  now  replacing  and  will 
continue  to  replace  American  labor  and 
the  capital  investment  which  make  em¬ 
ployment  possible. 

I  need  not  remind  Members  of  this 
House  that  financial  or  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  that  might  arise  in  our  country 
will  be  considered  a  direct  obligation  of 
any  foreign  country.  These  nations,  na¬ 
tionally  inclined  as  they  are,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  protect  themselves  in  preference 
to  helping  America  pull  her  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire. 

So,  with  these  things  in  view,  looking 
upon  the  difficulty  with  which  we  will 
meet  foreign  competition  in  the  near 
future,  I  want  to  insist  that  America’s 
first  duty — at  least  insofar  as  foreign 
trade  is  concerned — is  to  consider  the 
immediate  and  long-term  interests  of 
the  people  of  our  own  country. 

Export  trade  heretofore  has  directly 
favored  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  prof¬ 
its  to  be  derived  from  this  policy — the 
manufacturers  of  heavy  industry,  the 
export-import  trade  organizations,  and 
the  international  bankers.  Throughout 
the  whole  country,  smaller  industries, 
largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  have  become  the  victims  of 
present-day  trade  policies.  If  these  trade 
policies  are  continued,  more  and  more 
small  industrial  units  throughout  the 
country,  representing  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  and  providing  reasonably  steady 
employment  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
labor  component,  will  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  the  unemployed. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  exten¬ 
sion  of  foreign  trade  is  in  the  interest 
of  national  welfare.  If  concentration  of 
population  in  large  areas,  where  heavy 
industrial  equipment — the  type  that  is 
salable  to  foreign  lands — is  produced  and 
where  crowded,  sanitary  and  health  con¬ 
ditions,  juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and 
racketeering  prevail,  if  this  is  good  for 
the  general  welfare,  then  I  am  unpre¬ 
pared  to  accept  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
an  increasing  number  of  smaller,  grow¬ 
ing,  prosperous  communities,  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Nation,  engaged 
in  the  production  of  materials  for  home 
consumption,  employing  trained  people 
who  have  grown  up  with  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
their  community,  who  are  home  owners 
and  supporters  of  their  local  schools,  are 
the  backbone  of  the  future  civilization  of 


the  United  States  and  for  that  reason  I 
believe  any  foreign  trade  policy  that  fails 
to  recognize  the  injury  being  done  to  this 
class  of  our  citizenry  is  not  only  un- 
American  but  is  not  good  for  the  general 
welfare  over  the  long  pull. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  our  execu¬ 
tive  and  State  Departments  must  have 
certain  freedom  in  regulating  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  foreign  trade,  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  administration  bill  does 
not  provide  sufficient  checkreins  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  administrators  of  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act  from  following  policies 
that  are  detrimental  to  small  business 
and  small  industry  and  to  the  general 
welfare  as  well. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the  substitute 
bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  others,  in  the  belief  that  its  provi¬ 
sions  will  make  it  entirely  possible  for 
the  small  industries  that  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  unduly  punished  by  the 
import  of  cheap  foreign  products  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  and  receive  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  United  States 
growth  has  been  one,  so  to  speak,  of  lift¬ 
ing  herself  by  her  own  bootstraps.  We 
still  have  an  independent,  capable,  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  which  we  would  like  to 
preserve.  To  further  reduce  tariffs  and 
leave  ourselves  open  to  competition  from 
our  foreign  producers  will  eventually 
change  the  entire  outlook  of  the  whole 
economic  picture  of  the  United  States 
and  leave  us  and  our  world  trade  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  competitors. 

Remember  we  must  stand  alone.  No 
other  nation  will  assume  that  obligation 
for  us. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that 
the  issues  and  ramifications  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  are  many.  In  listening  to  this  de¬ 
bate  we  have  heard  discussions  of  many 
different  areas.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
in  any  way  to  cover  the  waterfront,  nor 
am  I  going  to  suggest  that  I  have  the 
capacity  to  cover  the  waterfront  of  this 
very  difficult  program. 

As  I  have,  listened  to  some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  I  wonder  whether  our  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  has  been  paying  close  atten¬ 
tion,  because  it  might  appear  there  has 
been  a  mistake  made  in  referring  this 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  that  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tariffs  are  directly  related  to  com¬ 
merce  and  trade. 

We  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
maintenance  of  our  markets.  Let  me 
suggest  this  to  many  of  you,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  at  any  place  in 
the  world  that  is  buying  American  prod¬ 
ucts  today  just  to  say  that  they  are 
buying  American  products.  Our  mar¬ 
kets  abroad  are  determined  in  each  case 
by  whether  we  are  offering  something  to 
them  that  they  need  and  at  a  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay.  If  they  can  get  the 
same  item  someplace  else  either  cheaper 
or  of  better  quality,  they  are  not  going 
to  buy  from  us.  In  fact,  if  they  produce 
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it  at  home,  they  are  going  to  buy  from 
their  own  producers. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Boggs]  went  into  a  discussion  about  the 
Brazilian  situation.  He  said  Brazil  would 
spend  with  us  every  cent,  every  dollar 
that  it  could  get  based  on  what  we  buy 
from  them.  In  other  words,  if  we  would 
buy  from  them,  anything  we  paid  them 
in  dollars  they  would  spend  right  here. 
He  just  failed  to  look  at  the  record.  In 
fact,  if  you  will  go  to  the  U.  N.  Year  Book, 
you  will  find  that  as  between  this  Coun¬ 
try  and  Brazil  we  bought  from  Brazil 
$630  million  worth  of  goods  in  1955.  But 
did  they  spend  those  dollars  here?  Oh, 
no.  They  spent  $240  million,  and  they 
kept  the  balance,  $390  million,  American 
dollars,  which  they  used  to  trade  with 
other  countries,  to  buy  commodities  from 
other  than  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
not  get  all  worked  up  about  this  propo¬ 
sition  that  if  we  can  get  dollars  into  their 
hands  they  will  spend  those  dollars  here, 
because  you  must  x-emember  that  the 
American  dollar  is  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  not  only  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  other  countries  but  also  between 
second,  third,  and  fourth  countries. 

As  some  of  these  people  discuss  the 
American  dollar  situation,  and  foreign 
trade,  I  would  suggest  they  look  a  little 
at  what  has  happened  to  the  American 
gold  situation  in  the  last  year  or  so,  and 
become  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  many 
of  the  details  of  this  legislation  that  is 
before  us  today.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
concerned  about  the  period  of  the  ex¬ 
tension.  I  am  not  even  going  to  worry 
about  how  much  authority  we  give  to 
the  President  to  negotiate  additional 
agreements  and  additional  reductions. 
As' far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  President 
can  negotiate  and  enter  into  all  the 
agreements  he  wants  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  trade,  just  as  long  as  in  doing 
so  no  American  industry,  no  job  of  an 
American  worker  is  sacrificed  or  jeop¬ 
ardized  in  the  process. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  rise 
up  in  holy  horror  when  we  talk  about 
giving  some  protection.  But  when  they 
do  so  they  ignore  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  think  the  administration  is  ignoring 
the  law  of  the  land.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  itself,  in  section  6  of  the 
extension  of  the  act  of  1951,  we  find  this 
language,  and  mark  it  well.  And  let  the 
freetraders  mark  it  well.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land: 

No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  bind¬ 
ing  of  any  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment,  or  other  concessions  hereinafter  pro¬ 
claimed  under  section  350,  Tariff  Act,  1930, 
as  amended —  \ 

That  is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
amended — 

shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  effect  when 
the  product  on  which  the  concession  has 
been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  law.  That 
is  what  this  Congress  declared  to  be  the 


law  as  far  back  as  1951,  and  it  is  still 
the  law  today. 

No  reduction  in  duty  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  if  as  a  result  of  it  there 
is  being  imported  into  this  country  com¬ 
modities  so  as  to  seriously  injure  or 
seriously  threaten  to  injure  an  indus¬ 
try  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  products. ,  That  is  what  the  law 
states.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
President  can  enter  into  any  agreement 
he  likes  as  long  as  he  follows  the  law. 
I  support  this  program  and  I  support 
this  legislation  on  that  basis.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  worst  enemies,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  program  of  expanded  trade 
are  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  that 
section  of  the  law,  who  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
own  domestic  industry,  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  see,  as  the  law  declares 
that  we  shall,  that  they  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  injured  or  threatened  with  serious 
injury. 

I  know  there  has  been  talk,  and  other 
Members  have  addressed  themselves  to 
it,  about  the  escape  clause.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] 
suggested  that  we  save  taken  care  of 
this  particular  problem  because  in  the 
80th  Congress,  we  wrote  an  escape  clause 
and  peril-point  provision  into  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlong]  in  discussing  the  subject,  said 
that  as  long  as  no  industry  is  injured  we 
should  continue  this  program;  and  he 
went  on  to  say,  in  effect,  that  no  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  is  being  damaged  or 
injured  by  the  program. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  this,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  record.  But  before  we  do 
that  just  let  me  say  that  every  President 
we  have  had  diming  the  existence  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  and  every 
time  a  President  has  sent  up  a  proposal 
for  renewal  of  the  program,  and  in  the 
interim,  beginning  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  when  the  program  was  first  sent  up, 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  under 
the  administration  of  it  no  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  is  ever  going  to  be  injured  or  hurt. 
Every  President,  right  down  the  line,  has 
repeated  that  promise :  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  President  Truman,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  But,  as  I  say,  let  us  look  at  the 
record,  just  since  the  escape  clause  has 
been  put  into  the  procedure.  These  fig¬ 
ures  relate  back  only  to  the  escape  clause, 
and  only  to  cases  where  there  had  been  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  and  a 
determination  by  the  Commission.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  the  many  cases  of 
industries  that  are  so  small  they  cannot 
afford  the  process  of  going  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  i  am  not  going  to  talk 
either  about  those  who  have  felt  that 
although  they  were  being  injured  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  were  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  going  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
will  just  take  those  actions  that  went  to 
the  Commission.  There  have  been  87 
cases. 

A  decision  was  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  finding  that  the  escape  clause  action 
was  justified,  in  other  words,  that  seri¬ 
ous  injury  was  being  incurred,  in  25 
cases  by  a  majority  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  5  other  cases  there  was  a 
split  decision,  3  to  3.  There  has  been 
30  cases  where  there  was  a  determina¬ 


tion  that  injury  did  exist,  that  the  in¬ 
jury  was  a  result  of  the  imports  and 
remedial  action  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  further  injury. 

You  have  30  cases.  In  how  many  of 
those  did  the  industry  actually  get  re¬ 
lief?  In  how  many  cases  did  the  Presi¬ 
dent  actually  put  into  effect  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission? 
In  10 — 10  out  of  30.  Those  are  very  poor 
odds.  If  you  ask  me,  it  is  expecting  an 
awful  lot  to  ask  any  industry  to  go 
through  the  expense,  and  trials  and 
tribulations,  of  going  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  when  their  expectation  of  relief, 
even  if  everything  goes  in  their  favor,  is 
only  1  chance  out  of  3.  You  might  as¬ 
sume,  I  suppose,  that  out  of  these  87 
cases  the  balance  of  57  were  cases  in 
which  the  Commission  found  that  no  in¬ 
jury  existed.  But  that  is  not  true. 
Those  57  cases — and  I  will  ask  you  to 
study  them — do  not  prove  that  at  all, 
because  there  are  other  bases  upon 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  does  not 
find  favorably. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  plywood 
cash.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
provides  if  an  industry  is  threatened 
with  serious  injury  corrective  action 
shall  be  taken,  in  the  plywood  case  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  that  “the  de¬ 
terioration  which  the  industry  experi¬ 
enced  covers  too  short  a  period  to 
justify  a  finding  of  serious  injury.” 
They  did  not  say  that  serious  injury  did 
not  exist  and  that  it  was  not  going  to 
continue.  All  they  said  was  that  the 
period  covered  by  the  investigation  was 
too  short  a  period  to  make  any  final  de¬ 
termination.  Yet  that  was  one  of  the 
cases  that  was  dismissed. 

There  is  the  knit  glove  case.  Those 
cases  were  withdrawn.  Why?  Because 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  had  no  power  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  which  would  be  effective 
because  of  the  multitude  of  other  com¬ 
petitive  items  that  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  could  not  act  on  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  proceeding.  The  case  was 
withdrawn. 

Take  the  case  of  the  tuna  industry, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  King!  who  spoke  a  while 
ago  must  be  interested  in  this.  They 
went  before  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  testify,  as  many  witnesses  did  before 
the  committee,  that  the  tuna  industry 
of  the  West  is  seriously  damaged.  From 
what?  The  importation  of  Japanese 
tuna.  There  are  various  varieties  of 
tuna  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  im¬ 
ported.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  with¬ 
out  power  to  act  in  terms  of  all  of  them 
and  without  acting  on  all  of  them  the 
relief  is  not  satisfactory  relief.  So  in 
this  case  escape  clause  action  was  riot 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  That 
does  not  mean  the  tuna  industry  is  not 
being  injured  today  because  of  our  tariff 
trade  policies  under  this  particular  act. 

The  State  Department  could  cure  the 
situation  in  the  tuna  case.  Will  they? 
No.  All  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  cure 
this  situation  and  give  authority  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  which  would  be  effective 
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would  be  to  freeze  in  a  trade  agreements 
the  present  duty  status  on  those  types 
of  tuna  that  are  not  now  covered  under 
a  trade-agreements  act.  It  is  that  sim¬ 
ple.  That  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Do  you  suppose  they  will 
do  it?  Oh,  no.  In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  they  didn’t  purposely  leave  this 
item  out  just  so  the  Tariff  Commission 
could  not  act.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  found  that 
injury  exists,  in  only  1  out  of  3  cases 
did  the  President  take  action  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Yes,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  injury  has  been  of  long  standing  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  action,  no  relief  has  been 
forthcoming. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc.  In  1954  there  was  a 
unanimous  decision  favoring  relief,  an¬ 
other  decision  this  year  found  that  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  was  being  injured 
and  relief  was  necessary,  and  still  no 
action  has  been  taken  and  still  mines  are 
being  closed. 

Look  at  the  ground  fish  fillets  cases 
which  I  know  is  of  interest  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  from  Massachusetts.  There  were 
3  investigations:  in  1952,  in  1954,  and  in 
1956.  In  1952  they  found,  by  a  split 
decision,  3  to  2,  against  relief.  In  1954, 
however,  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  a  3 
to  2  decision,  said  that  escape  clause 
action  was  necessary.  In  1956,  by  unani¬ 
mous  decision,  6  to  0,  they  said  that  the 
industry  was  being  injured  by  imports 
and  action  should  be  taken,  but  still  the 
President  has  refused  to  invoke  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  and  still  this  industry  is  be¬ 
ing  injured. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
could  be  assured  that  our  industry  would 
be  given  adequate  protection,  I  would  not 
worry  about  length  of  time,  I  would  not 
worry  about  the  amount  of  authority 
given  to  the  President  under  this  act,  but 
I  am  very  concerned  when  I  know  that 
there  has  been  no  demonstrated  inten¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  trouble  with  the  administration  of 
this  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  rush 
in  with  enthusiasm  to  grant  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  some  foreign 
manufacturer  or  exporter,  and  we  apolo¬ 
gize  to  no  one  for  doing  so,  but  when  a 
domestic  producer  and  his  workers  are 
being  injured  and  corrective  action  is 
needed,  we  procrastinate,  we  delay,  we 
refuse  to  act  on  the  grounds  that  to  act 
might  offend  some  foreign  producer  and 
his  government,  and  then  in  those  few 
cases  where  we  do  act,  we  act  with  great 
apologies;  great  apologies  to  the  foreign 
exporter  and  his  government.  If  we  take 
action  at  all,  we  do  it  very  reluctantly. 
We  should  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  desirous  of  sponsoring  profit¬ 
able  international  trade,  but  we  shall 
make  it  equally  clear  that  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  wTe  must  and  we  will  protect  our 
own  people  against  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contention  will  be 
made  that  the  industries  injured  by  im¬ 
ports  are  small  and  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant;  that  we  should  be  concerned  only 
with  the  overall  effect  of  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  they  may  be  small  and 
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relatively  unimportant,  in  comparison  to 
some  of  our  huge  export  industries,  they 
are  most  important  to  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  located  and  the  men  who  are 
employed  in  them.  I  assure  you 
that  the  plywood  industry  is  important 
to  many  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest.  The  ground  fish  fillets  indus¬ 
try  is  important  to  Massachusetts.  The 
tunafish  industry  is  important  to  the 
west  coast.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
all  of  us  that  the  little  guy  gets  a  square 
deal. 

If  the  Government  does  not  protect 
minorities,  if  it  does  not  protect  the 
small  fellow,  it  is  failing  in  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  fisherman  is  an  American. 
The  plywood  worker  is  an  American. 
They  are  entitled  to  fair  and  just  treat¬ 
ment  by  their  Government.  The  trouble 
is  they  are  not  getting  fair  treatment. 
They  are  not  being  protected  against  in¬ 
jury  resulting  from  our  trade  program. 

This  bill  as  presented  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  give  that 
protection.  They  talk  about  changing 
the  escape  clause.  They  have  not 
changed  it  one  iota.  They  have  offered 
us  a  sop.  What  do  they  do?  They  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  can  take  action  in  a  way 
which  we  have  always  had  the  authority 
to  act.  Congress  has  always  had  the 
right  to  pass  a  bill  and  then,  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident  vetoes  it,  to  override  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  They  tell  us  that  they  are 
giving  the  Congress  more  right  by  all  of 
a  sudden  telling  us  that  we  can  override 
a  presidential  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Well,  when  could  we  not?  That  is  the 
question  I  ask. 

I  must  make  one  reference,  and  that  is 
to  the  suggestion,  I  understand,  that 
came  down  in  a  letter  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  anything  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Well,  I  happened  to  see  the  Attorney 
General’s  opinion  in  that  regard,  and  I 
would  put  the  word  “opinion”  in  quotes, 
because  I  would  not  call  it  an  Attorney 
General’s  opinion ;  I  would  not  call  it  an 
opinion  of  any  kind  of  an  attorney.  If 
I  was  hiring  an  attorney  to  give  me  an 
opinion  on  something  important  and  I 
got  an  opinion  like  the  President  got 
from  a  certain  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Wilkie,  I  would  get  a  new  attorney 
mighty  quick.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
opinion  that  resembles  in  any  way  a 
legal  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  or 
the  legality  of  any  proposition.  I  suggest 
if  a  two-thirds  vote  is  constitutional  in 
this  matter,  a  majority  vote  is  consti¬ 
tutional.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
committee  would  have  been  performing 
a  service  if  they  had  provided  a  proce¬ 
dure  where  we  could  review  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  made  by  this  law  and 
select  between  a  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  a  presidential  recom¬ 
mendation  by  a  majority  vote.  But  this 
sop  that  they  offer  us  in  the  guise  of 
strengthening  the  escape  clause,  Mr. 
Chairman,  fs  nothing.  Until  we  get 
something  that  will  assure  us  that  the 
escape  clause  is  meaningful,  until  we 
have  assurance  that  section  6  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
is  carried  out,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  I 
shall  oppose  further  extensions  of  the 
act. 


(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the,  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
considering  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  this  year,  we  are 
presented  with  a  clear  black  or  white 
proposition.  It  is  a  definite  “take  it  or 
leave  it”  situation. 

Either  we  are  going  to  continue  Amer¬ 
ica’s  paramount  role  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  domestic  industries  by 
means  of  encouraging  the  flow  of  trade 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  or 
we  are  going  to  turn  our  back*  on  the 
world  and  end  the  policies  of  cooperation 
which  hold  the  best  hope  for  keeping 
peace  in  the  world. 

There  can  be  but  one  choice  in  this 
situatibn.  My  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
dictated  by  a  number  of  vital  considera¬ 
tions. 

As  unquestionably  the  greatest  single 
producing,  selling,  and  buying  Nation, 
the  United  States  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
interlocking  structure  of  free -world 
trade.  We  sell  far  more  abroad  than  we 
buy.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  now 
to  reduce  our  imports,  many  countries 
would  necessarily  buy  less  from  us. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  choose 
to  turn  its  back  on  world  trade,  a  world¬ 
wide  trade  contraction  would  inevitably 
set  in.  Country  after  country  would  re¬ 
act  by  erecting  further  trade  walls,  as 
happened  in  the  1930’s  as  a  result  of 
our  tariff  policies  at  that  time. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  curb  its 
participation  in  world  trade,  it  would  be 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  It  would  not  only  place 
the  greatest  of  strains  on  the  political 
alliances  which  today  deter  Kremlin  ag¬ 
grandizement.  It  would  also  encourage 
the  already  vigorous  Communist  plans 
for  economic  penetration  abroad.  This 
astounding  program — not  fully  under 
way  3  years  ago  when  the  act  was  last 
extended  by  Congress — poses  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  non-Com- 
munist  world.  We  must  not  bow  to  it  by 
withdrawing  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  solid  economic 
logic  behind  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements.  Obviously,  no  country  can 
continue  to  export  if  it  is  unwilling  to 
import.  No  creditor  nation  such  as  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  maintain 
healthy  and  growing  overseas  relations 
unless  it  is  willing  to  receive  products  as 
well  as  ship  them  out. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
some  4’/2  million  Americans  owe  their 
jobs  to  one  phase  or  another  of  foreign 
trade.  Failure  to  pass  a  reasonable 
trade-agreements  bill  would  directly  hurt 
these  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  directly  promote  trade  and 
so  enlarge  opportunities  for  expansion 
in  this  important  field  of  economic 
activity. 

I  have  studied  extensively  the  impact 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
on  my  own  congressional  district.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  more  people  in  the 
38th  Congressional  District  benefit  from 
foreign  trade  than  may  be  indirectly  ad¬ 
versely  affected  as  a  result  of  it.  Im- 
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pressive  figures  have  been  prepared  for 
me  which  demonstrate  the  strongly  pos¬ 
itive  effects  of  foreign  trade  on  Monroe 
and  Wayne  Counties,  the  two  counties 
in  my  district. 

Some  118,000  residents  of  these  two 
counties  are  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
of  whom  about  78,000  work  in  4  cate¬ 
gories  of  industries  with  substantial  for¬ 
eign  business.  The  estimated  exports  of 
these  industries  in  1956  was  about  $75 
million. 

These  figure^  may  be  broken  down,  as 
follows,  into  four  major  categories: 

'  First.  Instruments  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts:  About  50  establishments  in  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Wayne  Counties  fall  within  this 
category.  They  employ  over  45,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  their  estimated  exports  are  $39 
million. 

Second.  Nonelectrical  machinery:  157 
companies  employ  nearly  9,000  people  in 
this  category  in  the  two  counties  of  my 
district.  Their  estimated  total  exports 
were  $16  million. 

Third.  Electrical  machinery:  28 

Wayne  and  Monroe  County  establish¬ 
ments  employ  almost  13,000  people  in 
these  industries.  Their  estimated  total 
exports  were  nearly  $12  million. 

Fourth.  Food  and  related  products: 
249  concerns  employ  over  11,000  persons. 
Their  estimated  exports  were  about  $8 
million. 

In  addition  to  these  categories,  firms 
in  my  district  engaged  in  printing  and 
publishing,  in  textile  manufacturing, 
and  in  clothing  and  related  production, 
all  participate  extensively  in  import  and 
export  activities  with  nations  abroad. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  district,  a  veri¬ 
table  gamut  of  types  cf  industries  which 
benefit  directly  fx-om  trade  overseas,  not 
to  mention  those  which  profit  indirectly 
from  foreign  trade. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  list  of  commodities  which  are  fa¬ 
vorably  affected  by  exports  is  imposing. 
The  estimated  exports  of  fruits  ap¬ 
proaches  $3  million.  The  exports  in,  field 
crops  tops  $2  million.  And,  in  addition, 
there  are  sizable  exports  of  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  products,  and  livestock  and 
products.  The  13,000  persons  who  work 
on  farms  in  Wayne  and  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ties  thus  have  a  direct  stake  in  overseas 
trade.  Their  estimated  exports  in  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  was  $5.7  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  and 
others  which  I  have  studied  demonstrate 
inescapably  how  essential  it  is  to  our 
domestic  industries  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended  in 
reasonable  form.  The  figures  for  the 
38th  Congressional  District  reflect 
roughly  the  national  picture  regarding 
the  beneficial  aspects  of  our  vigorous 
participation  in  world  trade. 

We  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
America’s  part  of  the  free  world’s  ex¬ 
ports  last  year  was  about  a  fifth.  That 
figure  represents  more  than  all  pur¬ 
chases  of  automobiles  and  accessories  in 
our  country.  It  is  more  than  all  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  household  equipment  bought 
in  America.  And,  also,  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  our  farmers  send  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  1  out  of  every  5  acres  overseas. 

It  is  significant  to  remember  that  un¬ 
der  our  present  trade  policies  our  ex¬ 


ports  far  outweigh  our  imports.  Last 
year  we  exported  about  three  times  as 
much  as  we  imported.  Impressive  fig¬ 
ures  are  furnished  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showing  that  1 
out  of  4  wage  earners  in  the  New  York 
area  is  dependent  on  foreign  commerce. 
The  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  presumably  speaking  in  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  their 
members,  have  registered  their  support 
of  this  measure  advocated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  major  labor  organizations, 
likewise,  urge  Support  of  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  Simpson 
substitute  has  been  erroneously  billed  as 
an  alternative  plan  to  extend  the  trade 
agreements  act.  Actually,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is,  actually,  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  objectives  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  It  is  supported,  in  the 
main,  not  by  the  friends  of  expanded 
world  trade  but  by  those  who  seek  to 
terminate  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  so-called  alternative  proposal 
would  effectively  put  an  end  to  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Under  its  provi¬ 
sions,  it  appears  highly  unlikely  that  any 
new  trade  pacts  could  be  made  which 
would  result  in  tariff  reductions. 

The  substitute  proposal  seeks  to 
change  radically  the  basis  on  which 
tariff  negotiations  are  carried  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  any  such  negotiations 
would  be  possible'  under  its  provisions. 

The  carefully  disguised  features  of 
this  substitute  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
it  would  reverse  entirely  the  philosophy 
and  procedures  of  our  present  trade 
agreements  efforts.  It  would  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tariff  Commission— 
rather  than  the  President — power  over 
trade  negotiations.  Extensive  sabotag¬ 
ing  of  overall  plans  would  be  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  President  would  be  unable  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  escape  clause,  national  security  pro¬ 
visions,  and  special  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ments  and  exemptions. 

By  giving  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
increased  authority,  a  double  whammy 
would  be  introduced.  The  Commission, 
by  law,  can  only  consider  factors  of  in¬ 
jury  to  domestic  industry — narrow  cri¬ 
teria,  despite  their  clear  importance. 
Other  factors  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  national  welfare,  such  as  the  effect 
of  import  curbs  on  our  export  trade,  the 
effect  on  our  political  and  economic  re¬ 
lations  with  our  allies,  and  the  effect  of 
the  denial  to  American  consumers  of  the 
benefits  of  world  price  and  quality  com¬ 
pensation — all  these  would  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  formulating  policy. 

The  result  could  be  a  myopic,  short¬ 
sighted  foreign  trade  policy  which  might 
shine  in  the  shortrun,  but  which  could 
spell  disaster  over  the  long  haul.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  then,  this  so-called  substitute  pro¬ 
posal  represents  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
all  the  policies  under  which  this  Nation 
has  prospered  domestically  and  under 
which  the  economic  might  of  the  free 
world  has  been  immeasurably  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  have  every  sympathy  for  those 
domestic  industries  which  have  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  foreign  competition. 


Their  pleas  should  not  be  ignored.  The 
law  provides  that  they  should  have  relief 
upon  a  proper  showing  of  real  injury 
flowing  from  this  foreign  competition. 
This  law  should  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  relief  where  a  case  is 
made  for  it. 

To  the  extent  that  certain  specialized 
industries  are  actually  hurt  by  increased 
imports,  for  example,  provision  can  be 
made  for  temporary  “adjustment  assist¬ 
ance.”  That  is  a  realistic  answer  which 
does  not  undercut  the  entire  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program. 

But  the  protectionists — either  through 
misinformation  or  misguidance — are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  much  more.  They  are,  in 
this  proposed  alternative,  attempting  to 
penalize  American  consumers  generally 
rather  than  trying  to  provide  special  aid 
for  the  group  of  workers  who  may  be 
directly  damaged  as  a  result  of  liberal 
tariff  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  today  is  faced 
with  a  big  decision.  It  will  require  big 
thinking  by  broad-gaged  men  of  vision 
if  we  are  to  reach  the  conclusion  which 
will  best  serve  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
What  we  have  before  us,  in  effect,  is  the 
old,  old  story  of  specific  short-term  in¬ 
terests  against  the  general  and  long-term 
interest.  The  question  is  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  end  of  our 
economic  noses  to  the  broad  vistas  of 
the  future. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  want 
higher  tariffs  to  help  certain  industries 
and  localities,  at  least  in  the  short  run, 
but  which  will  hurt  other  more  numerous 
export  industries  and  their  workers  in 
the  long  run. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  ready 
to  condone  the  starting  of  a  crack  in  a 
foundation  pillar  of  this  country’s  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  disavow  our  postwar  efforts  to 
build  the  power  of  the  free  world  and 
repudiate  our  country’s  policy  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  approving  this  measure,  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  so-called  alternative,  we  will  be 
maintaining  a  keystone  of  the  free  world. 
We  will  be  bolstering  a  vital  segment  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  will  be  serving 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  stick  with  our  allies  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  great  endeavor  for  world 
peace.  At  the  same  time  we  will  be  sav¬ 
ing  the  jobs  of  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
workers  than  the  number  involved  in  the 
relatively  few  industries  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  increased  imports. 

An  honest  weighing  of  the  national 
interest  in  chances  for  the  growth  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole  and  in  the  further 
cementing  of  our  world-trade  bonds  of 
friendship,  must  compel  a  vote  in  favor 
of  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
measure  in  the  conviction  that  it  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  of  America,  and  of  the  free  world. 

[Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  Her  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Patter¬ 
son]. 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  who  favor  a  continuing,  further 
reduction  of  our  tariff  rates,  as  provided 
for  in  the  administration’s  bill  H.  R. 
12591,  would  have  us  believe  that  unless 
that  bill  is  passed,  our  trade  agreements 
will  be  abrogated,  our  international 
pledges  will  be  broken,  and  our  tariff 
rates  will  revert  to  the  levels  of  1930. 
In  short,  we  will  be  returning  “to  the 
law  of  the  jungle  in  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  nations.’’  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth. 

If  no  bill  at  all  were  passed  at  this 
time,  the  only  matter  that  would  come 
to  an  end  would  be  the  power  of  the 
executive,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department,  to  enter  into  new  tariff¬ 
cutting  agreements.  Everyone  familiar 
with  the  existing  legislation  knows  this 
to  be  so.  Not  a  single  agreement  now 
on  the  books  would  be  broken;  not  a 
single  current  tariff  rate  would  change; 
no  legitimate  pledge  would  be  broken. 
Our  present  rates,  already  among  the 
lowest  of  any  major  trading  nation, 
would  remain  in  that  relative  position. 
We  would  still  be  the  outstanding  leader 
among  those  who  have  made  tangible 
reductions  in  barriers  to  international 
trade. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  those  among 
us  who  would  put  American  jobs  and 
the  American  standard  of  living  on  the 
bargaining  block.  The  administration, 
speaking  not  only  for  itself  but  for  a 
future  administration  as  yet  unknown  to 
us,  would  extend  the  executive’s  power 
to  cut  our  tariff  rates  a  further  25  per¬ 
cent  over  a  5 -year  period.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  intend  to  use  this  authority  or 
they  would  not  press  so  hard  to  receive 
it.  This  is  the  essence  of  administration 
bill  H.  R.  12591.  I 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill  in  a  compromise 
which  is  more  than  fair  to  those  who 
espouse  the  doctrine  of  freer  and  freer 
trade.  It  extends  the  bargaining  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  another  2  years,  but  at  least  it 
limits  that  tremendous  authority,  in 
point  of  time,  to  those  executive  officials 
whose  intent,  whose  integrity,  and  whose 
ability  are  known  to  us.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  persons  yet  unknown.  The 
other  major  features  of  the  Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill  are  merely  de¬ 
signed  to  clarify  and  to  insure  the  con¬ 
sidered  intent  of  Congress  in  the  actual 
administration  of  these  tariff  and  trade 
affairs,  to  the  end  that  American  capital, 
American  management,  and  American 
workmen  will  have  a  fair  day  in  court 
when  they  are  prepared  to  prove  injury 
from  the  rising  competition  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor. 

That  is  what  the  Congress  has  said  it 
wants.  That  is  what  the  Congress  will 
get  if  the  Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey 
bill  is  passed.  And  a  rising  tide  of  our 
citizens  want  it  too. 

New  let  us  get  down  to  a  few  specifics. 
All  sections  of  the  country  are  being  hard 
hit  by  cheaply  produced  imports.  You 


will  be  hearing  of  the  plight  of  the  textile 
people,  the  wool  growers,  oil  producers, 
machine  tool  builders,  and  many,  many 
more.  To  all  of  these  injured  industries 
and  their  jobless  workers  the  people  of 
Connecticut  extend  their  sympathy  and 
hope  they  will  join  with  us  in  achieving 
a  realistic,  fair  tariff  structure  that  will 
keep  America  strong. 

Probably  no  congressional  district  is 
more  deeply  affected  than  mine  in  the 
variety  of  products  which  are  being  un¬ 
dercut  in  the  market  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  The  watch  and  clock,  rub¬ 
ber,  woodscrew,  pins,  bicycle  parts  are 
only  a  few  of  the  industries  that  are  in 
serious  straits. 

Let  us  take  the  brass  mill  industry  as 
an  example.  Prior  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  in  the  1930’s  this  very  es¬ 
sential  industry — vital  in  both  peace  and 
war — exported  an  average  of  49,900,000 
pounds,  and  imported  722,000  pounds 
each  year.  Thus  exports  exceeded  im¬ 
ports  by  over  49  million  pounds.  What  is 
the  picture  now?  In  1957,  exports  were 
a  mere  13  million  pounds,  and  imports 
were  108  million  pounds.  Imports  thus 
exceeded  exports  by  95  million  pounds. 
Those  figures  sound  fantastic,  but  they 
are  true. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  brass-mill  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the 
Nation.  Its  wages  are  among  the  high¬ 
est.  Its  labor  relations  are  good  and  its 
employees  in  most  instances  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  training  for  this 
highly  skilled  work.  The  majority  of 
the  businesses  are  small  in  that  they 
employ  less  than  500  workers.  Each  con¬ 
cern,  large  or  small,  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  economic  health  of  its  com¬ 
munity. 

Are  we  going  to  let  these  industries  go 
to  the  wall,  their  workers  be  dispersed, 
and  this  important  segment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  production  be  exported  to  cheap - 
labor  countries?  What  is  happening  in 
the  brass-mill  industry  is  happening  to 
others.  This  ruinous  trend  must  be 
checked. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill.  We  must  act 
now  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  17 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  . 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.  R.  12591,  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  extension  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committeee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute — H.  R. 
12676 — to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson].  I 
believe  that  the  committee  bill  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  superior  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was  carefully  worked  out  in  committee. 
The  committee  bill  would  continue  in  an 
effective  manner  and  with  adequate  and 
improved  safeguards  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  The  substitute  bill 
would  in  my  opinion  virtually  destroy  the 
trade  agreements  program  and  turn  the 
trade  clock  back  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  committee  bill  relating  to  con¬ 


gressional  review  of  presidential  actions 
in  escape  clause  cases  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  provision  of  the  substitute  bill 
that  is  somewhat  similar.  My  discussion 
will  be  directed  to  an  exploration  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  issues  involved. 

COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
(H.  R.  12591)  set  forth  in  sections  6 
and  7  provide  a  special  method  by  which 
the  Congress  may  participate  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  effect  should  be 
given  to  Tariff  Commission  recommen¬ 
dations  for  relief  in  escape-clause  cases. 
This  is  a  most  controversial  field.  The 
administration’s  proposals,  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  by  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kean  and  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Chameerlain],  contained  no 
provisions  on  this  matter.  Other  pro¬ 
posals,  one  of  which  I  will  discuss  later, 
contain  much  more  far-reaching  pro-’ 
visions.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  bill  constitute  a  provision  which 
will  permit  a  greater  degree  of  congres¬ 
sional  participation  in  escape -clause 
cases  where  the  Congress  considers  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  without  destroying 
the  present  discretion  of  the  President 
to  take  various  factors  of  the  national 
interest  into  consideration  in  deciding 
what  action  he  should  take  on  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  in  this 
sensitive  field. 

The  bill  is  not  complicated  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Under  existing  law,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  decides  not  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  for  escape-clause  relief,  he  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  this  House  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
body  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  The 
committee’s  bill  merely  provides  that  in 
any  such  case  the  Congress  may,  by  con¬ 
current  resolution,  passed  by  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  House,  give  effect  to 
the  full  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  provided  that  such  resolu¬ 
tion  is  adopted  within  60  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  report.  Such  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  shall  be  highly  privileged 
in  each  House,  including  the  right  of  a 
Member  to  move  to  discharge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  after  it  has  been  be¬ 
fore  either  for  10  days. 

This  does  not  upset  the  present  dis¬ 
cretion  which  now  resides  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  either  accept,  or  to  reject  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
recommendations.  He  may  continue  to 
reject  Tariff  Commision  recommenda¬ 
tions  because  he  disagrees  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  question  of  injury,  be¬ 
cause  he  considers  the  proposed  relief 
would  not  materially  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  because  he  deems 
the  interest  of  consumers  or  of  exporters 
whose  markets  might  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  proposed  action  to  outweigh 
the  producer’s  interest,  for  important 
reasons  of  foreign  relations,  or  for  any 
other  reason  relating  to  the  broad  na¬ 
tional  interest.  The  wisdom  of  the 
President’s  continuing  to  have  such  dis¬ 
cretion  was  considered  and  strongly  en- 
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dorsed  by  your  committee  in  its  report 
on  the  bill  which  became  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955,  and 
reaffirmed  this  year.  The  present  bill 
before  you  does  not  change  this  basic 
situation. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  President  has  too 
often  failed  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  escape  clause  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Up  to  now  there  has  not 
been  an  effective  and  organized  way  for 
the  Congress  to  examine  these  com¬ 
plaints.  They  may  be  right  or  they  may 
be  wrong.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation,  over  the  President’s  veto  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  give  effect  to  such  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  as  have  been 
rejected  by  the  President.  This  has 
never  been  done,  for  various  reasons. 
The  Committee  has  received  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reports  of  why  he  has  failed  to 
carry  out  Tariff  Commission  recommen¬ 
dations,  but  bills  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  reverse  his  decisions.  Whether 
that  was  because  he  was  right  or  because 
the  path  of  a  bill  too  difficult  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  we  can  only  speculate. 
The  committee’s  proposal,  both  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  privileged  character  of  the 
concurrent  resolution,  and  by  setting  a 
60 -day  time  limitation  for  its  passage 
has  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for 
expeditious  action  by  the  Congress  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  widely  held  be¬ 
lief  that  relief  should  be  provided  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry  beyond  any  that  may 
have  been  made  effective  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  procedure  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  other  legislation  which 
contain  provisions  that  decisions  of  the 
President  will  become  effective  unless 
disapproved  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  or  in  some  cases  by  simple 
resolution  of  either  House.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  the  President  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  exercise  his  discretion;  and  in 
both  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  be¬ 
comes  final  unless  within  a  specified 
period — and  with  privileged  character 
for  its  deliberations — Congress  has  posi¬ 
tively  indicated  that  it  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  exercise  cf  such  discretion  in 
a  particular  case. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  constitutionality  for 
such  purposes  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  Congress  which  is  not  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President.  This  matter 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Use  of  concurrent  -resolutions 
for  similar  purposes  has  become  an 
established  practice  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  has 
been  used  in  numerous  instances,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  laws  which  have 
provided  that  they  might  be  terminated, 
normally  prior  to  a  fixed  date,  by  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
There  have  been  no  court  decisions  in¬ 
terpreting  the  constitutional  provision 
regarding  the  submission  of  a  bill  to 
the  President — article  I,  section  7  of  the 
Constitution — as  forbidding  this  type  of 
action  by  concurrent  resolution,  al¬ 
though  serious  contentions  have  been 
made  that  the  device  is  unconstitutional. 

The  use  of  such  resolutions  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  pro¬ 


vide  for  the  effectiveness  of  congres¬ 
sional  action  upon  the  happening  of  a 
particular  event.  We  have  provided  in 
legislation  that  the  duty  on  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  should  be  suspended  until  the 
market  price  dropped  to  a  particular 
point,  and  that  upon  the  happening  of 
such  event  the  duty  should  be  rein¬ 
stated.  The  present  escape  clause  pro¬ 
visions  provide  in  effect  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  become  effective  in  the  event  that 
they  are  approved  by  the  President. 
The  committee’s  proposal  merely  adds 
to  the  latter  condition  an  additional 
alternative  event  upon  which  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  shall  become  effective — 
that  is,  upon  the  adoption  of  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  by  the  Congress  by  a 
particular  vote  and  within  a  specified 
period. 

There  would  be  no  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  congressional  action 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  Presi¬ 
dential  veto  of  an  earlier  bill  putting 
into  effect  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  which  had  been  disapproved 
by  the  President.  The  committee’s  pro¬ 
posal  provides  that  by  the  same  major¬ 
ity  by  which  the  Congress  could  override 
such  a  veto  it  may  take  the  same  action 
which  it  could  unquestionably  take  if 
the  President  had  rejected  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  twice — 
first,  before  the  Congress  acted,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  after  it  had  acted  and  sent  the  bill 
to  the  President.  This  procedure  elimi¬ 
nates  the  first  action  by  the  Congress, 
passage  of  a  bill,  and  the  veto  which 
would  be  expected  from  the  President 
for  the  same  reasons  that  he  had  origi¬ 
nally  rejected  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  It  is  thus  be- 
lived  that  the  requirement  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
which  is  analogous  to  repassing  a  bill 
after  a  veto,  will  enhance  the  position  in 
favor  of  constitutionality  if  it  is  attacked 
in  a  court  proceeding  as  it  undoubtedly 
will  be. 

Thus  the  bill  retains  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  Presidential  discretion  in  escape 
clause  cases,  but  permits  the  Congress  to 
act  in  important  cases  by  a  method 
which  is  based  on  repeated  precedents  in 
practice  and  which  incorporates  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  will  certainly  assist  in 
meeting  constitutionality  attacks. 

COMPARISON  WITH  SIMPSON  EILL 

I  would  like  now  to  compare  the  pro¬ 
cedure  proposed  in  the  committee  bill 
with  the  provisions  in  the  substitute. 
This  alternative  proposal  would  com¬ 
pletely  reverse  the  situation.  It  would 
take  from  the  President  all  his  existing 
discretion,  unless  you  would  consider  it 
an  exercise  of  discretion  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  able  to  delay  for  60  days  the 
entry  into  force  of  recommendations  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  which  he  consid¬ 
ers  should^  be  completely  rejected  for 
reasons  of  overriding  national  interest. 

Under  the  substitute  bill  the  President 
would  have  only  30  days,  in  contrast  to 
his  60  days  under  the  present  law  and 
the  proposal  of  the  committee,  in  which 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or.  reject 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  rea¬ 
sons  for  rej  ecting  them.  The  recommen¬ 


dations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
become  effective,  even  if  rejected  by  the 
President,  unless  within  60  days  of  the 
notification  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  his  reasons  for  rejection,  a  law 
has  been  enacted  supporting  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  highly  important  in  this 
comparison,  to  emphasize  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  would  give  no  privileged  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It 
would  be  subject  to  the  many  and  varied 
delaying  tactics  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  including  extended  debate,  in 
order  to  delay  its  passage  beyond  the 
requisite  60  days.  All  of  us  know  the 
difficulties  of  securing  expeditious  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  bill  to  which  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition.  It  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  obtain  the  passage 
within  60  days  of  such  a  bill,  which 
would  be  fought  by  the  lobby  which  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  the  escape 
clause  recommendations  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  probably  by  many 
others.  In  fact,  if  not  in  law,  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  completely  remove  from  the 
President  the  important  discretion  which 
he  now  has  and  which  the  committee 
has  considered  to  be  so  important. 

MoreoYer,  under  the  substitute  bill, 
if  the  recommendations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  be  made  while  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  in  session,  they  must  be 
made  effective  provisionally  within  30 
days.  There  would  be  no  opportunity, 
short  of  a  special  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  prompt  action  thereby,  for 
the  President  to  refrain  from  putting 
into  effect  such  recommendations  on  the 
30th  day.  Provision  is  made  that,  upon 
reconvening,  the  Congress  could  take 
action  rejecting  such  recommendations, 
not  only  would  such  action  be  unlikely, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  but,  even 
in  a  case  in  which  there  was  sufficient 
agreement  in  Congress  with  the  presi¬ 
dential  view  that  effect  should  not  be 
given  to  the  recommendations,  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  or  to  some  other  na¬ 
tional  interest  might  already  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  the  requirement 
that  the  President  give  effect  to  such 
recommendations  provisionally  prior  to 
the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

The  problem  for  decision  between 
these  two  measures  is  a  simple  one. 
Should  we  adopt  the  substitute  which 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes  because 
of  the  extreme  difficulties  of  prompt 
legislation  by  the  Congress,  substitute 
the  view  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission — with  their  relatively 
narrow  focusing  on  the  questions  of  in¬ 
creased  imports  and  injury  to  an  indus¬ 
try — or  perhaps  to  a  minor  segment  of  an 
industry — for  the  view  of  the  President 
based  on  his  wide  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  factors  making  up  the 
total  national  interest.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Tariff 
Commision,  who  even  indicated  to  your 
committee  that  they  did  not  desire  that 
their  recommendations  should  become 
final  decisions,  there  is  only  one  answer 
which  we  can  give.  The  President  is 
elected  by -all  the  people.  He  represents 
us  all.  Through  his  Cabinet,  his  mission 
abroad,  and  many  other  sources  within 
the  executive,  he  obtains  information 
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which  makes  him,  and.  him  alone,  the 
person  best  suited  to  make  determina¬ 
tions  in  matters  which  affect  vitally  our 
national  interest. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  enumerate  the 
many  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  which 
have  given  discretion  of  one  form  or 
another  to  the  President.  They  are 
legion.  Among  those  which  have  given 
to  him  untrammelled  discretion  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  foreign  relations  and 
other  considerations  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  are  statutes  relating  to  the  laying 
of  submarine  cables  and  the  approval  of 
international  civil  aviation  routes.  In 
the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  the  Constitution 
allows  us  to  delegate,  and  that  we  prop¬ 
erly  have  delegated  to  the  President,  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  relations,  “a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from 
statutory  restriction  which  would  not  be 
permissible  were  domestic  affairs  alone 
involved.” 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
provision  of  the  substitute  bill  would  give 
Tariff  Commission  decision,  both  under 
the  escape-clause  and  peril-point  provi¬ 
sions,  a  finality  that  is  unusual  and  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  Tariff  Commission,  an 
independent  agency,  would,  in  effect,  be 
making  final  adjudications  with  respect 
to  complex  matters  of  national  policy 
without  the  provision  for  judicial  review 
or  Presidential  review  of  such  determi¬ 
nations.  Unlike  the  other  independent 
agencies  of  Government  whose  proce¬ 
dures  and  acts  are  governed  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  would  be  act¬ 
ing  under  a  law  to  itself.  It  would  be 
making  adjudications  based  on  ex  parte 
investigations.  Its  adjudications  would 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  judicial  re¬ 
view. 

What  is  most  novel  in  terms  of  con¬ 
stitutional  and  administrative  practice 
is  this :  Despite  the  fact  that  any  actions 
taken  by  the  Commission  and  any  deter¬ 
minations  made  would  have  profound 
effects  on  our  foreign  relations,  the 
President  would  not  have  the  authority 
to  review  such  determinations.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  that  I  quoted  a 
few  minutes  ago,  the  discretion  of  the 
President  would  not  be  broader  than  if 
domestic  affairs  alone  were  involved  but 
rather  the  discretion  of  the  President 
would  in  fact  be  virtually  eliminated. 
This  is  offensive  to  anyone  who  has  any 
sensibility  for  constitutional  practices 
and  arrangements.  We  would  be  making 
a  grave  and  serious  error  if  we  enacted 
the  substitute  bill. 

Precedent  and  commonsense  combine 
to  keep  the  discretion  in  the  President. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  an  adequate 
safeguard  for  prompt  action  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  protect  domestic  industries  in  any 
cases  in  which  there  is  general  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  Presidential  action  has  been 
unwise.  To  go  further  would  be  worse 
than  folly,  it  would  actually  damage  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Van 
Zandt,] 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee  bill. 


H.  R.  12591  and  in  support  of  H.  R. 
12676,  the  so-called  Simpson  bill,  which 
will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1939, 
I  opposed  unrestricted  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  destroying  the  jobs  of  coal  miners 
and  railroaders  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  that  time  imported  Russian  coal 
had  captured  some  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  coal  markets  from  coal  producers 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Later  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  from  Vene¬ 
zuela  began  to  flood  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  thus  destroying  the  principal 
market  for  Pennsylvania-mined  coal — 
especially  in  my  congressional  district. 

During  the  82d  Congress,  I  voted  to 
extend  reciprocal  trade  agreements  be¬ 
cause  there  was  contained  therein  the 
so-called  peril  point  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  provide  a  checkrein  on 
imports  that  could  destroy  the  jobs  of 
American  wage  earners. 

During  the  83d  Congress  I  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  foreign 
goods  which  included  residual  oil  by 
supporting  the  so-called  Simpson  bill, 
which  would  have  written  into  law  a 
quota  limitation.  As  many  w'ill  recall, 
the  Simpson  bill  was  returned  to  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  small  margin  of  votes. 

Since  the  83d  Congress,  those  of  us 
who  oppose  uncontrolled  imports  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  quota  limitations  have  been 
betrayed  by  idle  promises  in  the  form 
of  worthless  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  peril-point  amendment,  and  the 
window-dressing  job  performed  by  the 
Randall  committee  under  the  guise  of 
solving  the  plight  of  American  industries 
adversely  affected  by  the  .importation 
of  cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods. 

More  recently  it  was  a  suggested  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  on  the  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  interests  that  was  employed  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  spirits  of  those  of  us 
who  were  fighting  to  curb  the  unrestrict¬ 
ed  flood  of  foreign  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  predicted  in  1939  that 
uncontrolled  cheaply  manufactured  for¬ 
eign  imports  would  eventually  not  only 
create  ghost  towns  in  the  coal  areas  of 
the  Nation,  but  would  also  adversely 
affect  the  general  industrial  economy  by 
destroying  the  jobs  of  American  wage 
earners  in  various  other  industries. 

Speaking  especially  for  my  congres¬ 
sional  district*  my  prediction  in  1939  has 
become  a  reality.  For  example,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  our  deep  mines  in  central 
Pennsylvania  are  closed  and  thousands 
of  miners  have  been  unemployed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

In  fact,  many  mining  towns  have  been 
abandoned  and  their  empty  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  rows  of  houses  stand  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
shortsighted  policy  of  unrestricted  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  residual  oil. 

In  addition  to  the  prostrated  condition 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  resultant  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  railroads  and  related  indus¬ 
tries,  cheaply  manufactured  foreign 
products  other  than  residual  oil  have 
vitally  affected  other  industries  such  as 
glass  and  pottery,  brass  mills,  gas  and 
taximeters,  machine  parts,  textiles,  fruit 


and  vegetable  growers,  and  many  other 
industries.  I  repeat  again  that  the  un¬ 
controlled  importation  of  cheaply  manu¬ 
factured  foreign  products  has  adversely 
affected  all  these  industries. 

Now  what  is  the  result?  According 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  my  congressional  district  has  been 
classified  for  years  as  a  critical  area  and 
was  recently  placed  in  class  F  because 
of  the  fact  that  nearly  18  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  is  unemployed  This 
.unemployment  is  not  confined  to  coal 
miners  and  railroaders  but  includes  em¬ 
ployees  of  various  other  industries  that 
I  mentioned. 

In  my  home  city  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  nearly 
10,000  people  are  unemployed — 6,000  of 
whom  are  railroad  employees  with  sev¬ 
eral'  thousands  of  this  number  having 
exhausted  their  rights  to  railroad  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits.  A  similar 
condition  exists  among  coal  miners  and 
employees  of  other  industries  who  have 
exhausted  their  eligibility  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  benefits  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  pinpoint 
the  evil  effects  of  foreign  imports  in  the 
industries  I  have  mentioned  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  various  industries. 

First,  I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  R.  T. 
Laing,  executive  director  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Altoona,  Pa.  Mr.  Laing  says: 

Central  Pennsylvania’s  bituminous  coal 
production  in  1957  decreased  from  nearly 
58  million  tons  in  1948  to  36  million  or 
nearly  40  percent  and  a  further  deficit  of 
several  million  tons  is  expected  for  1958. 
From  the  standpoint  of  employees,  in  1948 
we  had  nearly  49,000  persons  employed  in 
the  coal  industry  in  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  area  as  compared  to  22,600  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1957,  a  drop  of  nearly  45  percent. 

Mr.  Laing  continued  by  saying: 

The  present  provision  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  economic  crisis  which  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  encountering  and  which  has 
closed  many  mines  in  this  area  while  others 
are  operating  on  an  average  of  3  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Laing  concluded  by  saying: 

Unless  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  restricts  the  imports  of  residual  oil,  the 
coal  industry  is  headed  for  more  serious 
trouble. 

From  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Du  Bois,  Fa„  manufacturers  of  me¬ 
ters,  I  quote  Mr.  P.  A.  Wick,  an  official 
of  that  firm,  who  stated : 

Tariff  reductions  have,  reduced  our  taxi¬ 
meter  business  50  percent  and  will  reduce  it 
further.  Import  quotas,  licenses,  and  cur¬ 
rency  restrictions  of  foreign  nations  have 
severely  curtailed  our  export  business  and 
result  in  the  obvious  fact  there  is  nothing 
reciprocal  about  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
Foreign  wage  rates  30  to  50  percent  below 
ours  with  ratio  ever  increasing  due  to  our 
wage  and  fringe  increases  make  it  obvious 
we  cannot  compete  now  and  time  will  in¬ 
crease  the  disadvantages  if  the  law  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

From  the  Butcher  &  Hart  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  parts  for  the  American  bicycle  in¬ 
dustry,  let  me  quote  Mr.  J.  H.  Butcher, 
president  of  the  company,  who  says : 

Serious  inroads  have  been  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  our  products  in  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Japan  through  their  ability  to  price  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  at  a  level  which  seri¬ 
ously  disrupts  our  market.  Their  sales  pol¬ 
icies  have  been  most  disruptive  to  our 
industry,  which  have  brought  about  not 
only  a  loss  of  business  but  created  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  harassment  among  our  customers. 
While  the  current  recession  has  had  a  part 
in  our  level  of  activities,  unrestricted  im¬ 
ports  of  overseas  manufacturers  have  re¬ 
duced  our  operations  by  50  percent. 

Prom  the  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co., 
Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  F.  Allen  has  this 
to  say : 

The  pottery  industry  in  America  is  in  a 
hell  of  a  mess  due  in  part  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  Allen’s  powerful  statement  is  too 
lengthy  to  read  at  this  point  because 
of  the  time  so  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
following  excerpts: 

The  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Co.  do  not  list  in  their  catalogs 
a  single  piece  of  American  made  fine  china. 
The  so-called  fine  china  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  these  two  companies  is  imported 
from  Japan,  where  prices  are  so  low,  due  to 
low  labor  costs,  that  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  cannot  possibly  compete. 

The  average  wage  scale  paid  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  plant  averages  $1.93  an  hour.  I 
have  been  told  the  average  wage  scale  in 
Japanese  potteries  is  between  12  cents  and 
20  cents  an  hour. 

A  national  policy  to  give  our  industry 
away  to  foreign  countries  and  thereby  create 
unemployment,  idle  plants  and  breadlines 
here,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  to 
keep  America  safe  and  sound. 

From  the  R.  S.  L.  Shuttlecocks  Co., 
Ltd.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  president  G.  P. 
Thompson  says: 

The  past  year  or  two  we  have  spent  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  the  installation  of  in¬ 
jection  molding  machines  and  making  dies^ 
for  the  production  of  plastic  badminton 
shuttlecocks,  only  to  find  that  it  is  difficult 
to  operate  profitably  because  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  mainly  from  England  and  Germany. 

A  large  part  of  the  market  here  is  being 
supplied  by  an  English  manufacturer  at 
prices  less  than  half  that  which  he  is  selling 
a  similar  item  on  the  home  market.  In 
other  words,  he  is  obviously  dumping  on 
this  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Carroll  R.  Miller,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Appalachian  Ap¬ 
ple  Service,  Inc.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
speaking  for  1,400  fruitgrowers  in  Mary¬ 
land,  the  Virginias,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  in  particular  my  home  county 
of  Blair,  has  the  following  to  say: 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  is  good  but  some  important  nations 
have  reneged  habitually  on  their  obligations 
through  quotas,  time  restrictions,  etc. 
Thereby  our  fruitgrowers  have  been  victims 
of  rank,  costly  discrimination.  After  un¬ 
successful  attempts  in  past  several  years  to 
correct  this  through  usual  channels  more 
positive  steps  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Miller  also  says: 

Export  markets  are  highly  important  to 
apples;  an  outlet  that  can  stabilize  prices 
by  spreading  supplies.  We  ask  no  favors; 
just  access  to  markets  that  are  not  rigged 
against  us  by  governmental  ukase,  when  this 
has  been  foresworn  by  mutual  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  located  at  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district,  is  the 
Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brass  mill  products,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  W.  Sieg  is  president. 


Four  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  foreign  production 
teams  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  spent  several 
days  at  the  Titan  plant  during  which 
time  they  were  familiarized  with  plant 
layout,  equipment,  operation,  and  man¬ 
agement.  Fully  indoctrinated  regard¬ 
ing  brass  mill  operations,  the  foreign 
production  teams  returned  to  France 
and  having  copied  Titan’s  methods  of 
producing  brass  mill  products  and  are 
now  among  Titan’s  chief  competitors. 

According  to  President  Sieg,  of  the 
Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.: 

Before  1950  Titan  saw  little  or  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  business  loss  due  to  imports.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  Titan’s 
orders  started  to  decrease  until  today  we  are 
booking  about  25  percent  of  the  volume  we 
were  booking  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1956. 

Mr.  Sieg  further  states: 

Known  brass-rod  business  lost  to  imports 
in  1957  approximates  6  million  pounds  and 
so  far  in  1958  3  million  pounds. 

He  continues  by  saying : 

Not  all  of  the  reduction  in  Titan’s  labor 
force  can  be  blamed  on  imports,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  over-all  percentage  of 
business  lost  to  importers  parallels  that  of 
the  percentage  drop  in  employment.  Using 
1955  as  a  base  (100  percent)  Titan’s  payroll 
has  decreased  as  follows: 


Percent 

1956  . . .  5.90 

1957  _ _  6.  73 

January  1953 _ _ 14.  30 

March  1958 _ _ _ 15.41 

May  1958 _ _  21.  68 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  brass  mill  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  of  which  the  Titan  Metal 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  a  part,  exported 
in  the  period  1930  to  1939  an  annual 
average  of  50  million  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  to  imports  of  722,000  pounds. 

In  1950,  the  exports  decreased  to  33 
million  with  the  imports  increasing  to 
31  million  pounds.  But  now  let  us  look 
at  1957  when  the  exports  dropped  to  13 
million  pounds  while  the  imports  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  108  million  pounds. 

In  a  few  words  here  is  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  The  imports  are  steadily  increasing 
while  the  import  duty  is  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  with  the  net  result  that  exports 
have  decreased  to  the  point  where  reci¬ 
procity  for  the  brass  mill  industry  is 
truly  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  Chairman  there  are  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  my  congressional  district  that 
have  felt  the  unfair  competition  from 
the  importation  of  cheaply  manufactured 
foreign  goods.  I  want  it  understood  that 
the  industries  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  can  face  fair  competition  from  any 
industry  anywhere.  However,  when  the 
American  markets  are  thrown  open  to  a 
flood  of  competitive  imports  produced 
with  cheap  foreign  labor,  the  standard 
of  living  of  every  American  wage  earner 
will  be  sacrificed. 

Let  me  quite  some  figures  concerning 
average  hourly  earnings  in  the  United 
States  with  other  countries.  These  fig¬ 
ures  speak  for  themselves:  United 
States,  $2.07,  as  compared  with  Belgium, 
53  cents;  France,  39  cents;.  Germany,  48 
cents;  Italy,  33  cents;  Japan  24  cents; 
Great  Britain,  62  cents;  Mexico,  22 


cents;  and  the  Netherlands,  35  cents. 
The  source  of  this  information  is  the 
International  Financial  Statistics,  April 
1958. 

In  concluding  my  statement,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  here  today  what  I  said 
here  in  1955  that  I  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reciprocal  trade,  but  it  must  be 
based  on  a  two-way  street  and  thus  be 
mtually  beneficial. 

As  President  W.  W.  Sieg  of  the  Titan 
Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  pointed  out,  our  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  a  one-w^y  street,  and  the 
word  reciprocity  has  therefore  become 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my 
statement,  throughout  my  congressional 
career  I  have  supported  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  trade  in  the  belief  that  such 
provisions  as  the  peril-point  amendment, 
escape  clause,  and  so  forth,  would  pro¬ 
tect  American  industry  and  the  jobs  of 
American  wage  earners. 

Today  in  my  congressional  district 
with  nearly  18  percent  of  a  99,000  labor 
mai’ket  unemployed  and  a  good  percent¬ 
age  chargeable  to  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  bill  because  it  will 
simply  continue  the  same  policy  that  has 
forced  the  misery  of  unemployment  upon 
my  constituency. 

Thousands  of  my  constituents — all 
good  Americans  and  victims  of  this  reck¬ 
less  foreign-trade  policy — are  today  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  existence  upon  public- 
assistance  benefits  and  surplus-food 
commodities. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
Members  of  this  body  to  talk  to  these 
unemployed  Americans  as  they  stand  in 
line  to  pick  up  their  surplus-food  cou¬ 
pons.  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  talk  to 
them,  you  would  hear  the  pitiful  story  of 
their  plight  as  citizens  of  a  nation  that 
boasts  of  its  high  standard  of  living. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  you  may 
wonder  what  the  residents  of  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  are  doing  to  alleviate 
the  chronic  unemployment  situation  that 
we  have  been  faced  with  for  years,  let 
me  state  that  every  community  in  my 
congressional  district  has  an  active  com¬ 
mittee  engaged  in  trying  to  attract  new 
industries.  To  finance  their  activities, 
these  committees  have  raised  millions 
of  dollars  by  voluntary  subscription. 

To  date  they  have  had  some  success  in 
obtaining  new  industries.  But  here  is 
what  is  happening.  As  new  jobs  are 
created,  imported  cheaply  manufactured 
foreign  products  more  than  nullify  the 
effort  being  made  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy.  In  plain  words,  it  is  a  losing 
battle. 

*• 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Representative 
of  these  deserving  Americans  who  are 
willing  and  eager  to  work  and  unem¬ 
ployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I 
would  betray  their  trust  in  me  if  I  failed 
to  vote  for  the  Simpson  bill,  which  will 
curb  the  flow  of  foreign  residual  oil  and 
cheaply  manufactured  foreign  products 
that  have  robbed  American  wage  earners 
of  their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
their  families. 

(Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to' revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In 
my  judgment,  both  from  a  domestic  and 
an  international  standpoint,  this  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  come  before  us. 

Over  the  years,  since  1934  to  be  exact, 
the  Congress  has  reviewed  and  reviewed 
again  every  aspect  of  it.  On  each  and 
every  such  review,  including  that  now 
being  made,  the  Congress  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  extent  to  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  contributed  to  our  economic 
progress  as  a  Nation  and  to  our  interna¬ 
tional  stature  witlrpeoples  of  the  world. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  greater 
productivity  than  this  great  country  of 
ours.  We  can  produce  almost  anything. 
We  can  produce  in  abundance.  In  fact, 
our  longstanding  problem  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  has  been  production  in  over¬ 
abundance. 

A  basic  question  is:  where,  to  whom 
and  how  can  we  sell  the  products  of  this 
great  productive  capacity  with  which  we 
are  blessed?  To  maintain  our  economy 
at  a  high  level,  to  maintain  our  high 
standard  of  living,  to  provide  jobs  for 
all,  we  must  somehow,  somewhere,  in 
some  way,  develop  new  markets  and  en¬ 
large  existing  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  soil  and  industry. 

That  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  and 
it  has  served  that  purpose  well.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  have  enjoyed  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  develop  and  enlarge  markets  for  our 
products.  And  the  primary  reason  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  has 
been  the  effectiveness  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  It  has  indeed  proven  its 
value;  to  the  farmer,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  to  the  workingman  and  to  our 
whole  economy. 

You  need  only  to  look  at  the  chart  to 
be  found  on  page  16  of  the  committee 
hearings  to  see  at  a  glance  how  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  has  grown.  The  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  has  stimulated  a  healthy 
expansion  of  international  trade  and  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
1957  our  exports  of  products  reached  the 
all  time  high  of  $19.5  billion,  and  this 
was  approximately  $6  billion  more  than 
we  imported. 

The  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre¬ 
sent  is  primarily  agricultural.  As  we  all 
so  well  know,  we  have  been  making  a 
continuing  search  for  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  problem.  In  this 
continuing  search  a  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  continues  to  be:  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  farm  surpluses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy? 

A  partial  answrer  has  been  found  in  the 
development  of  foreign  markets.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1957  our  exports  of  farm 
commodities  alone  amounted  to  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  value.  Of  that  total  nearly  four- 
fifths  went  to  countries  with  whom  we 
have  trade  agreements. 


To  be  sure,  some  of  our  farmers  are 
more  directly  dependent  upon  exports  for 
their  products  than  others.  But  all  farm¬ 
ers,  whatever  commodities  they  may 
raise,  have  a  stake  in  foreign  outlets 
whether  or  not  a  single  item  he  produces 
is  shipped  abroad.  Any  loss  of  foreign 
markets  forces  the  producer  of  the  ex¬ 
port  crops  to  switch  to  production  for 
the  home  market.  The  mere  fact  that 
production  from  1  acre  in  5  moves  abroad 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pressure  off  the 
domestic  market  and  serves  to  strengthen 
farm  prices  generally. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  important  not  only  to  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  important  to  our  whole 
national  economy. 

In  considering  this  program  for  the 
elimination  of  artificial  trade  barriers 
and  the  promotion  of  international 
trade,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  this 
very  simple  question:  How  can  you  or  I 
buy  anything  unless  we  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it?  We  cannot.  Then  let  us 
ask  ourselves:  How  can  people  abroad 
buy  anything  we  have  to  sell  unless  they 
have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy? 
They  cannot.  How,  then,  can  they  get 
dollars  unless  we  bankrupt  ourselves  and 
them  through  outright  loans  and  gifts? 

The  answer  is  that  in  order  for  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  to  be  able  to  buy  from  us  we 
must  be  willing  to  buy  from  them.  They 
have  many  things  we  do  not  have,  but 
we  need  and  want.  Critical  and  strategic 
materials  so  essential  to  our  industrial 
production  is  a  notable  example.  From 
v  abroad  we  import  such  things  as  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  rubber,  bananas,  and  sugar, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  us. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  this  exchange  of 
goods — to  enable  others  to  buy  what  we 
have  to  sell  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
vide  protection  to  our  own  manufac¬ 
turers  and  farmers  from  injurious  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  proven  its  value  to 
us,  nationally  and  internationally,  and 
it  must  be  extended. 

(Mr.  SADLAK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reed)  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trade  agreements  program  was  origi¬ 
nated  in  1934  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  who  supported  free-trade 
proposals  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1907  through 
his  service  as  Secretary  of  State.  In 
fact,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  a  tax  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  without 
the  tariff  revenues  which  up  to  1913  had 
met  most  of  our  fiscal  needs. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  with  our  trade 
agreements  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  administered  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  This  program  was  conceived 
as  a  device  to  promote  our  foreign  policy 
objectives  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States  who  in  the 
last  analysis  must  supply  all  the  tax  rev¬ 


enues  to  support  our  foreign  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

The  trade  agreements  program  origi¬ 
nated  as  a  device  for  opening  new  mar¬ 
kets  to  American  products  by  inducing 
other  countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  and 
other  import  restrictions  in  exchange  for 
our  tariff  concessions. 

While  real  reciproteity  was  possible 
when  only  tariffs  were  negotiated,  there 
was  no  mechanism  in  the  act  of  1934  for 
bargaining  to  eliminate  embargoes,  quo¬ 
tas,  state  purchasing,  and  other  discrim¬ 
inatory  devices  used  to  restrict  American 
goods. 

Although  the  United  States  obtained 
some  concessions  in  return  for  its  own 
tariff  cuts,  American  duties  were  not  al¬ 
ways  the  prime  inducements.  In  some 
cases,  foreign  nations  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  tariffs  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
foreign  aid. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
five  other  countries  have  reduced  tariffs 
by  a  higher  ratio  than  the  United  States. 
Most  major  trading  nations  appear  to 
have  raised  their  tariffs.  The  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  next  to  the  United 
States  in  magnitude  of  world  trade, 
shows  a  43  percent  increase  since  1937. 
France,  the  third  greatest  trader,  has  in¬ 
creased  duty  levels  by  37  percent.  Can¬ 
ada,  fourth  ranked  in  world  trade,  has 
reduced  tariffs  by  a  relatively  modest  13 
percent.  This,  my  colleagues,  is  hardly 
reciprocal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that 
H.  R.  12591  does  not  fulfill  the  objectives 
it  purports  but  rather  is  misleading,  and 
deluding,  giving  very  little  or  no  addi¬ 
tional  prospect  that  relief  will  be  granted 
to  domestic  industries  under  escape 
clause  procedures.  It  falls  lamentably 
short  of  giving  the  encouragement  that 
American  business  is  now  seeking. 

This  bill  is  much  more  than  a  tariff 
bill.  It  once  more  deprives  Congress  of 
its  authority  and  responsibility  to  regu¬ 
late  our  foreign  commerce,  lodging  this 
power  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  To  quote  part  of  the  minority 
report  to  which  I  have  affixed  my  signa¬ 
ture,  “The  most  firmly  established  con¬ 
cept  which  the  Congress  imparted  to  the 
trade  agreements  legislation  in  1934  was 
the  principle  that  the  authority  would 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  that  injury  to 
domestic  industries  would  be  avoided. 
Now  as  the  executive  department  once 
more  appears  before  Congress  seeking  re¬ 
newal  of  the  authority,  the  President’s 
message  for  the  first  time  in  the  24-year 
history  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  fails 
even  to  pay  lip  service  to  that  principle, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  heard  a  parade 
of  witnesses  testify  as  to  the  injurious 
manner  in  which  the  trade  agreements 
authority  has  been  exercised.”  I  would 
like  to  add  that  this  record  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  executive  branch  has 
consistently  let  other  considerations 
dominate  the  intent  the  Congress  had 
expressed  in  enacting  the  escape  clause 
mechanism.  Congress  intended  that 
mechanism  to  be  used  by  the  executive 
branch  to  grant  relief  to  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  who  could  convince  an  expert  and 
impartial  Tariff  Commission  that  they 
had  been  injured  by  the  excessive  im- 
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portation  of  competing  commodities.  A 
classic  example  of  this  is  the  stainless 
steel  flatware  case. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
stainless  steel  flatware  industry  since  50 
percent  of  the  industry  is  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut.  Because 
stainless  steel  imports  had  mushroomed 
from  883,000  dozen  in  1953  to  over  11 
million  dozen  in  1958,  97  percent  of  the 
imports  coming  from  Japan,  the  indus¬ 
try  appealed  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  relief  under  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Commission  conducted  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  case  and  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation  found  that  stainless  steel 
flatware  is  being  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  serious  damage  to  our  domestic 
industries.  These  imports  have  caused 
some  of  the  stainless  steel  plants  to  lay 
off  as  many  as  50  percent  of  their  work¬ 
ers.  To  quote  part  of  the  Commission’s 
report,  “In  face  of  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  by  foreign  producers 
because  of  their  lower  wage  rates.  United 
States  manufacturers  have  been  unable 
to  turn  their  operating  losses  into  profits 
and  have  suffered  sharply  increased  op¬ 
erating  losses  due  primarily  to  the  great 
increased  imports  from  Japan.”  Yet, 
even  though  the  Commission  found  sub¬ 
stantial  injury  in  this  case,  their  recom¬ 
mendations  were  not  observed  by  the 
President. 

Executive  vetoes  of  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendations  have  raised  the 
executive  judgment  above  the  legislative. 
As  long  as  this  domination,  exercised  in 
great  part  by  the  Department  of  State, 
continues,  laws  of  Congress  in  the  field 
of  tariffs  and  trade  will  be  ignored  or 
circumvented. 

During  the  Korean  War  the  State  De¬ 
partment  established  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  operated  with  no  statutory  au¬ 
thority.  It  allocated  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  of  the  world  to  each 
nation  on  the  basis  of  what  it  termed 
their  “entitlement  for  consumption.” 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  center  of  the  copper  and 
brass  industry.  It  also  has  important 
aluminum  fabricating  facilities.  There 
are  countless  other  industries  which 
manufacture  finished  products  from 
these  basic  materials.  During  the  spring 
of  1952  I  received  numerous  complaints 
from  my  constituents  whose  jobs  were 
sacrificed  when  the  Defense  Production 
Act  was  used  to  implement  the  State 
Department  policy  of  allocating  scarce 
materials  by  edict  to  all  countries 
whether  or  not  they  were  participating 
in  the  Korean  conflict. 

Early  in  March  1952  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  asked 
me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  on  the  electrical 
industry.  As  a  result  of  my  study,  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  State  Department  to  use  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  destroy  American  industry  and 
assist  our  foreign  competitors.  Many  of 
the  newer  members  are  not  familiar  with 


the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  floor 
on  this  amendment  in  June  of  1952.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  sponsored  by  a  member  of 
the  minority  party  and  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  State  Department,  it  was 
adopted  on  a  teller  vote — 169-102  with 
strong  bi-partisan  support.  This  experi¬ 
ence  opened  my  eyes  as  nothing  else 
could  to  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  American  industry  from  cer¬ 
tain  State  Department  policies. 

We  had  become  so  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  production  for  many  basic  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  we  were  unable  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  mobilization  requirements  from 
domestic  sources.  Furthermore,  while 
we  were  contributing  the  major  effort 
both  in  money  and  in  manpower  to  fight 
the  Korean  War,  the  State  Department 
was  more  concerned  with  preserving  civ¬ 
ilian  production  in  other  countries  which 
were  competitive  with  our  own  products. 
Although  the  International  Materials 
Conference  was  initially  proposed  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  war  effort, 
strategic  materials  were  actually  taken 
from  our  military  stockpile  to  assist  in 
maintaining  so-called  entitlements  for 
consumption  to  other  countries. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
TMr.  Durham],  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  the  strategic  stockpile  pre¬ 
sented  conclusive  evidence  that  our 
security  had  been  imperilled. 

My  study  of  the  impact  of  IMC  on 
the  electrical  industry  focused  my  at¬ 
tention  on  the  difficulties  American 
business  was  experiencing  in  obtaining 
copper.  However,  I  had  occasion  to  see 
many  instances  where  IMC  activities 
adversely  affected  other  lines  of  activ¬ 
ity.  For  examole,  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  flatware  contributes  to 
employment  in  my  State.  During  the 
Korean  emergency  no  nickel  whatsoever 
could  be  used  for  the  production  of 
stainless  steel  for  fabrication  into  such 
articles.  However,  the  International 
Materials  Conference  allocated  nickel 
to  other  countries  which  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  sell  their  products  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  during  a  period  when  Amer¬ 
ican  production  of  these  articles  was  vir¬ 
tually  impossible,  and  they,  of  course, 
were  able  to  displace  American  products 
in  foreign  markets. 

Private  American  capital  expanded 
American  production  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  raw  materials  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
during  the  Korean  mobilization.  Alumi¬ 
num  for  aircraft  production  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  of  great  strategic  importance.  The 
Federal  Government  encouraged  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  domestic  capacity  through 
agreements  with  producers  whereby 
aluminum  would  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  could  not 
be  absorbed  by  the  domestic  market  for 
a  period  of  years. 

Since  1956  the  United  States  has  had 
sufficient  producing  and  fabricating 
capacity  to  supply  all  domestic  alumi¬ 
num  requirements.  With  low  and  con¬ 
tinuously  declining  tariffs,  however,  and 
despite  poorer  market  conditions  in  the 
United  States  during  1957,  aluminum 
imports  not  only  continued  to  come  in 
but  actually  increased.  As  a  result, 
since  December  1956.  domestic  pro¬ 


ducers  have  been  compelled  to  exercise 
their  “put”  rights  under  the  Korean 
mobilization  expansion  contracts.  As  a 
partial  offset  to  the  222,000  tons  of  pri¬ 
mary  imports  during  1957,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  consequently  purchased  that  year 
208,000  tons  of  domestic  production  un¬ 
der  these  “put”  provisions.  Since  do¬ 
mestic  capacity  continues  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess  of  market  needs, 
every  ton  of  imports  adds  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exercising  these  “put”  rights 
which  amount  to  345,000  tons  in  1958 
and  197,000  tons  in  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  remind  the 
committee  that  these  payments  to  the 
domestic  producers  are  an  added  burden 
on  all  American  taxpayers. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  an 
address  delivered  in  Cleveland  on  May  16 
said: 

I  warn  that  the  American  people  are  sitting 
on  a  trade-aid  time  bomb,  planted  by  the 
Kremlin,  which — unless  handled  promptly 
and  effectively — could  result  in  severe  injury 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

If  we  fail  to  sense  the  hazard,  we  are  most 
certainly  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

I  refer  to  the  Soviet  economic  drive.  This 
drive  is  so  new  and  so  cleverly  planned  that 
few  Americans  are  yet  aware  of  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance  and  its  deadly  peril. 

Yet — and  I  choose  my  words  carefully— 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  this  audience  of 
young  people  and  businessmen  and  to  all 
other  Americans  than  the  atomic  missile 
threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  is  all  too 
true,  but  lowering  our  tariff  barriers  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem. 

During  recent  months,  the  pressure  of 
Canadian  and  European  aluminum  on 
United  States  markets  has  become -par¬ 
ticularly  serious  as  a  direct  result  of 
Soviet  economic  warfare  tactics  in 
Europe.  Until  1955  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  net  importer  of  primary  aluminum. 
During  that  year  it  began  to  export 
aluminum  to  the  free  world,  and  because 
of  shortage  conditions  charged  whatever 
the  tariff  would  bear,  much  more  than 
the  domestic  producers’  prices.  During 
1956  and  1957  Russia  increased  its  free 
world  exports,  especially  to  Britain,  West 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  volume  of  Russia’s  net  exports— 
13,000  tons  in  1955,  26,400  tons  in  1956, 
and  34,800  tons  in  1957 — is  not  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  marketing  methods  it 
"  used.  Russia  offered  and  sold  its  alumi¬ 
num  on  a  market-breaking  basis,  below 
regular  prices,  regardless  of  how  low 
they  might  go  and  regardless  of  Russia’s 
own  costs.  To  break  the  free  world  price, 
Russia  focused  its  sales  efforts, princi¬ 
pally  on  the  British  market,  a  major  link 
in  Aluminum,  Ltd.’s  worldwide  market 
network.  This  producer  has  in  the  past 
accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
primary  aluminum  moving  in  free  world 
markets.  By  weakening  the  British 
price,  Russia  could  thus  use  Aluminum, 
Ltd.’s  worldwide  marketing  system  to 
weaken  all  free  world  aluminum  markets, 
including  that  of  the  United  States. 

These  Russian  tactics  so  disrupted  the 
British  market  that  Aluminium  Ltd. 
formally  requested  antidumping  action 
by  the  Government:  but  there  has  been 
no  response  to  this  request  thus  far.  As 
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of  April  1, 1958,  Aluminum,  Ltd.,  matched 
the  Soviet  price  in  Britain  by  cutting  its 
world  price,  including  the  United  States, 
2  cents  a  pound.  Russia  is  now  again 
cutting  below  this  new  low  price  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  its  market-breaking  policy. 

The  net  effect  has  been  a  reduced  price 
without  any  increased  sales  in  all  free 
world  markets,  including  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian,  French,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  aluminum  displaced  in  European 
markets  by  Soviet  aluminum  is  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  United  States  markets  at 
depressed  prices,  further  weakening  the 
market  here. 

The  damaging  effect  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  is  strikingly  evident,  being  timed 
by  the  Soviet  to  add  impact  to  the  reces¬ 
sion.  The  combined  effect  of  these  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  developments  has 
been  to  compel  domestic  aluminum  pro¬ 
ducers  to  exercise  all  of  their  put  rights 
at  considerable  expense  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  also  to  shut  down  almost  a 
third  of  their  productive  capacity  as  well 
as  a  substantial  part  of  their  fabricating 
capacity. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  felt  the 
impact  of  these  shutdowns.  Neither  the 
committee  bill  nor  the  antidumping  laws 
offer  adequate  protection  against  the 
added  burden  being  saddled  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  aluminum  industry  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  we  have  pioneered  and 
advanced  the  use  of  aluminum  more 
than  any  other  nation  has,  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  and  fabricators  turn  first  to  our 
market  when  they  have  difficulties  in 
their  regular  market. 

If  the  time  were  available,  I  could  pre¬ 
sent  data  to  show  that  this  same  pattern 
has  taken  place  with  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
tungsten,  mercury,  and  countjess  other 
materials  upon  which  our  industrial 
economy  depends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  repeat¬ 
edly  authorized  special  investigations  of 
the  shortages  of  newsprint,  nickel,  and 
other  materials.  Irueach  case,  we  find 
that  we  are  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  these  commod¬ 
ities.  We  were  not  confronted  with 
newsprint  shortages  prior  to  the  time 
that  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  this  com¬ 
modity  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Before  reducing  tariffs  any  further,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  protect  every 
industry  which  may  contribute  to  the 
mobilization  base  and  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  free  world. 

My  investigation  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  clearly  showed 
that  State  Department  career  personnel 
who  had  been  in  the  Department  for 
many,  many  years  are  more  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  other  countries  than 
with  the  maintenance  of  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

Last  fall,  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
the  Congress  would  not  continue  any 
tariff  program  under  the  direction  and 
administration  of  the  State  Department. 
The  producers  and  workers  of  America 
are  no  longer  willing  to  have  their  des¬ 
tinies  entrusted  to  an  arm  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  whose  primary  concern  is  with 
the  economic  health  and  well-being  of 
other  countries.  It  has  no  domestic 
constituency.  Accordingly,  thq^upport- 
ers  of  the  program  transferred  the  re¬ 


sponsibility  for  its  administration,  at 
least  on  paper,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  established  in  November  1957. 
Ostensibly,  this  Committee  will  advise 
the  President  on  the  administration  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

When  Secretary  Weeks,  whom  I  ad¬ 
mire  greatly,  testified  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Monday, 
February  17,  he  said: 

Recently  the  President  strengthened  Com¬ 
merce’s  role  In  trade-agreement  matters  and 
in  foreign  economic  questions  generally  by 
creating  a  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

This  Committee,  already  in  operation,  di¬ 
rectly  advises  the  President  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
The  recommendations  made  to  the  President 
by  this  Committee,  under  Commerce  leader¬ 
ship,  will  include  action  in  escape-clause 
cases.  It  will  guide  the  direction  of  GATT 
negotiations  and  it  will  be  consulted  on  the 
proposed  composition  and  membership  of 
the  delegation  to  the  GATT.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  will  review  and  advise  the  President  upon 
all  recommendations  of  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  Trade  Agreements  Committee,  and 
will  be  consulted  in  all  other  situations  that 
influence  this  country’s  posture  in  world 
trade.  Creation  of  the  Trade  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  reflects  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
economic  situation  is  receiving  due  weight 
when  decisions  of  international  questions 
are  taken. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  asked  by  the  President  to 
present  to  the  Congress  the  administration’s 
trade  proposals  reveals  the  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  this  field  of  the  Department 
with  wide  experience  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  private  industry.  (Renewal 
of  Trade  Agreements  Act,  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  85th 
Cong.,  pt.  I,  pp.  14-15.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  that  this 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
represented  the  whole  story.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  does  not.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  still  call  the  tune  on  all  nego¬ 
tiations  involving  trade  agreements 
when  our  representatives  go  abroad. 

The  President’s  announcement  of  the 
new  Cabinet  Committee  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  12th  session  of  the  GATT  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  17  to 
November  30,  1957.  The  President’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
trade  agreements  program  includes  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  It  is  significant  that  the 
chairman  and  the  two  vice  chairmen  of 
the  delegation  as  well  as  the  permanent 
representative  were  all  officials  of  the 
State  Department.  The  delegation  in¬ 
cluded  2  Members  of  the  House,  1  from 
each  side  of  the  aisle ;  3  nongovernmental 
advisers,  1  representing  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  1  agriculture,  and  1  industry. 
There  were  23  other  members  of  the  dele¬ 
gation — all  Government  employees — who 
served  as  advisers.  Of  these  23,  16  were 
officials  of 'the  State  Department.  Ad¬ 
ministrations  come  and  go,  but  the  face¬ 
less  bureaucrats  remain. 

The  veil  of  secrecy  was  lifted  during 
the  hearings  by  the  special  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Economics  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  the 


83d  Congress.  The  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Senator  Malone, 
address  the  following  request  to  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Waugh : 

Senator  Malone.  Now,  we  have  pointed 
out  that  the  proposals  for  world  trade  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  United  States  State  Department 
in  1945  was  the  source  for  the  creation  of 
three  organizations :  First,  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  Tariffs;  second,  the  In¬ 
terim  Coordinating  Committee  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Commodity  Arrangements;  and  third, 
the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Restrictive  Business  Practices. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  made  of  the  basic  memorandum 
and  the  drafts  of  these  proposals  to”  estab¬ 
lish  all  of  the  persons  who  helped  prepare 
these  proposals,  and  that  you  furnish  for 
insertion  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  those  who  helped  to  draft  these 
proposals.  Is  that  a  reasonable  request,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Waugh.  We  will  try  to  comply  with 
it,  sir.  (Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Materials  to  the  United 
States  in  Time  of  War,  Hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
83d^Cong.,  pt.  5,  p.  35.) 

In  due  course  a  statement  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  and  filed  with 
the  subcommittee.  It  appears  on  pages" 
37  through  45  of  part  5  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings.  It  includes  a  list  of 
the  individuals  who  had  participated  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  the  discredited  International  Trade 
Organization  as  well  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  exten¬ 
sive  hearings  on  the  Habana  Charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  former  President 
Truman  in  1950.  The  committee  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  action  to  permit 
United  States  participation  in  the  ITO. 
Although  GATT  was  established  with¬ 
out  congressional  sanction,  it  is  still 
functioning. 

The  bill  before  us  once  again  includes 
the  familiar  caveat  in  section  10  which 
provides  “that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
shall  not  be  construed  to  determine  or 
indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement 
known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  years  must  elapse  before  we 
stop  this  farce?  Why  do  we  not  face  up 
to  our  responsibility  and  examine  the 
GATT?  If  it  is  found  wanting,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be,  then  we 
have  a  sworn  duty  to  disapprove  it  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully 
studied  these  Senate  hearings  which  re¬ 
view  the  State  Department’s  activities 
during  the  period  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  through  1953.  This  background 
clearly  shows  that  the  same  individuals 
are  attempting  to  continue  a  program 
which  the  Congress  refused  to  accept. 

While  hostilities  were  still  in  progress, 
a  group  within  the  State  Department 
prepared  a  document  entitled  “Pro¬ 
posals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment.”  It  was  addressed  to 
The  Peoples  of  the  World.  A  suggested 
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Charter  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization  was  drafted  by  the  State 
Department  to  implement  these  pro¬ 
posals.  This  draft  was  considered  by  a 
Preparatory  Committee  which  met  in 
London  in  October  1946. 

Following  the  conference  in  London,  a 
further  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
during  January  and  February,  1947,  to 
develop  a  revised  draft  of  the  charter. 
A  further  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  took  place  in  Geneva,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  in  April,  1947,  and  it  was  at  this 
meeting  that  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  formally  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Habana  Charter 
which  Was  rejected  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  included  chapter  IV, 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  While  we 
have  never  approved  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  we  continue  to  proceed  as 
though  the  charter  had  been  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  State  Department  bureau¬ 
crats  in  their  policymaking  positions  in 
this  Republican  administration  can  now 
repudiate  all  of  the  work  in  which  they 
played  so  prominent  a  part. 

The  Congress  refused  to  endorse  tjhe 
proposal  for  an  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization.  Even  though  a  special  Cab¬ 
inet  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  has  been  established,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  if  we  approve  this 
legislation  the  State  Department  will 
continue  to  dictate  the  tariff  policies  of 
the  United  States  as  it  has  for  so  many 
years.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  maintain  close  supervision  over 
any  program  which  past  experience 
shows  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  dedicated  to  a  completely  free-trade 
philosophy  without  any  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  economy. 

The  substitute  amendment,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  powers,  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the 
administration  of  this  program.  The 
committee  bill  would  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  take  any  effective  action  with¬ 
out  mustering  a  two-thh'ds  majority  in 
both  Houses  to  curb  these  gentlemen. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  anxious  to  be 
given  a  free  hand  to  operate  without 
effective  congressional  control.  In  turn, 
it  explains  my  support  of  the  Simpson 
substitute  amendment,  which  I  hope  will 
have  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues.  1 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who 
have  administered  the  laws  we  enacted 
during  the  years  of  the  New  Deal  are  still 
calling  the  tune  either  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  in  the  GATT  at  Geneva. 
Because  of  my  experience  in  studying  the 
IMC,  I  am  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  not 
only  of  this  Congress  but  of  succeeding 
Congresses.  These  gentlemen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  policies  without  as¬ 
suming  any  responsibility  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  their  actions. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Patter¬ 
son]. 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
arise  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  12591  and 
in  support  of  the  Simpson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  address  my¬ 
self  to  the  subject  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  because  so  many  people  in 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  of  Connecticut  are 
vitally  concerned.  Concerned  justifiably 
because  their  jobs  are  involved.  It  has 
been  tragically  demonstrated  that  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unrestricted  imports  of  a 
specific  commodity  will  eventually  liqui¬ 
date  the  American  industry  manufactur¬ 
ing  that  product. 

A  prime  example,  and  one  of  the  most 
typical,  is  the  clock  and  watch  industry. 
Under  the  meaningless  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Acts  we  have  had  in  the  past,  this 
industry  has  been  subjected  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  flood  of  imports — im¬ 
ports  against  which  it  has  no  defense. 

Americans  are  noted  for  their  sense 
of  fair  play;  I  think  that  if  every  Ameri¬ 
can  was  aware  of  the  impossible  odds 
faced  by  these  manufacturers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  there  would  be  no  question  in 
their  mind  that  the  domestic  industry 
should  receive  sufficient  protection  to  at 
least  make  it  a  fair  battle. 

This  protection  is  necessary,  because 
Germany,  the  source  of  approximately 
90  percent  of  all  clocks  imported  into 
this  country,  pays  an  average  wage  of 
only  45  cents  per  hour  in  that  industry. 
Compare  this  to  the  more  than  $2  per 
hour  paid  in  the  Connecticut  clock  in¬ 
dustry  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
have  legislation  that  will  help  equalize 
this  situation. 

The  picture  is  similar  with  regard  to 
watches.  Switzerland,  source  of  about 
95  percent  of  all  watch  imports  into  this 
country,  pays  77  cents  per  hour  in  that 
industry.  This  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  in  the 
Connecticut  watch  industry.  These  very 
basic  economic  facts  are  the  reason  so 
many  Connecticut  jobs  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

Because  of  these  low-wage,  no  over¬ 
time-pay,  government-subsidized  for¬ 
eign  clock  and  watch  industries — the 
American  timepiece  industry  is  unable 
to  compete.  The  cost?  Forty  percent 
of  the  total  jobs  in  the  American  clock 
and  watch  industry.  Yes,  since  1948, 
there  are  now  40  percent  fewer  produc¬ 
tion  employees  in  American  timepiece 
manufacturing  plants. 

And  this  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  and  American  manufac¬ 
tures  are  anxious — most  anxious — that 
a  fair  and  equitable  Trade  Agreement 
Act  be  enacted. 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was. 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  ColmerJ. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  bill,  H.  R. 
12676.  If  the  substitute  does  not  pre¬ 
vail,  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  that  is,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  need  for  the  substitute  bill  arises 
from  the  very  aspects  of  the  trade  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  has  been  administered. 

For  one  thing,  to  begin  at  the  top, 
three  successive  Presidents  have  given 


solemn  assurances  tht  no  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  jeopardized  or  seriously 
hurt  by  the  trade-agreements  program. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  it,  Mr.  Truman  said 
it,  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  repeated  the 
assurance  more  than  once. 

Moving  to  a  little  lower  level,  the  State 
Department  itself  has  said  time  and 
again  that  if  mistakes  were  made  in  re¬ 
ducing  our  tariffs  any  injured  industry 
would  have  a  remedy  in  the  form  of  the 
escape  clause.  Numerous  private  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  trade  program  have  also 
said  and  are  still  saying  the  same  thing. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  have  not  liked 
about  the  trade  program  is  this  very 
inconsistency  reflected  by  the  great 
discrepancy  that  gapes  between  the 
repeated  assurances  and  actual  fact. 
While  the  President  was  saying  one 
thing,  the  State  Department  was  doing 
something  quite  different  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  escape  clause.  This  situation 
will  not  be  corrected  by  the  committee 
bill.  The  substitute,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 
In  fact,  the  effort  to  deal  with  this  un¬ 
savory  situation  explains  most  of  the 
Simpson-Davis  bill. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record  for  a 
minute.  The  Tariff  Commission  itself 
has  given  a  thorough  screening  of  the 
cases  brought  before  it  by  the  different 
industries.  It  has  failed  to  find  the  de¬ 
gree  of  injury  regarded  as  calling  for  a 
remedy  in  over  half  of  the  cases  filed 
before  it.  Obviously,  no  trivial  case  has 
a  chance  before  the  Commission. 

However,  of  some  60  cases,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  sent  28  to  the  President. 
The  President  since  1950  has  accepted 
only  10  of  these  cases.  Among  those  he 
has  failed  to  put  into  effect  have  been 
7  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

This  record  belies  the  assurances  given 
by  the  three  Presidents  and  by  the  State 
Department  and  others.  Industry  does 
not  in  fact  have  a  remedy  as  intended 
by  Congress  and  as  the  executive  assur¬ 
ances  would  have  us  believe. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  wide  diver¬ 
gence  between  assurances  and  perform¬ 
ance  has  had  a  disastrous  effect. 

I  say  this  because  on  no  less  than  four 
occasions  the  Congress  has  undertaken 
to  make  its  will  known.  It  adopted  the 
peril  point  amendment  in  1948.  In  1951 
it  adopted  the  escape  clause.  In  1953 
it  tightened  the  escape  clause.  In  1955 
it  again  tightened  that  clause  and  in 
addition  adopted  the  national  security 
amendment. 

It  has  for  several  years  now  been 
borne  in  upon  us  unmistakably  that  so 
long  as  the  power  to  override  the  Tariff 
Commission  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  President;  so  long  as  this  power  is 
only  loosely  restrained  by  some  minor 
restriction,  just  so  long  will  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  advised  by  the  State  Department 
continue  to  ignore  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  Considering  that  the  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  this  means 
a  continuing  disregard  of  Congress. 

Here  is  the  very  heart  of  the  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  House  today;  and  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  substitute  bill  on  this  point  that  is 
of  crucial  importance. 
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The  committee  bill,  as  distinguished 
from  the  substitute,  presumes  through 
what  must  be  considered  a  mock  con¬ 
cession  to  bring  Congress  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  I  am  afraid  the  proposal  is  really 
nothing  more  substantial  than  a  thin 
and  transparent  smokescreen.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  proposed  rejection  of  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation  by 
the  President  will  stand  unless  it  is  over¬ 
ridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

This  would  place  an  impossible  burden 
on  any  industry,  especially  upon  any 
small  industry,  that  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  favorable  decision  from  the 
Tai'iff  Commission.  The  likelihood  of 
obtaining  a  two-thirds  override  of  the 
President  from  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  only  an  impossible  burden 
but  is  not  even  justified. 

A  Tariff  Commission  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  not  an  act  of  Congress.  Why 
then  try  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  such 
an  act?  A  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  is  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
carry  out  an  administrative  step  on  be¬ 
half  of  Congress  by  an  agency  created 
by  Congress.  The  President’s  power  to 
reject  such  a  decision  should  never  in 
the  first  place  have  been  given  the  final¬ 
ity  that  it  has  today.  That  at  least  is 
now  clear.  Had  the  President  shown 
himself  more  reasonable  and  had  he 
paid  more  heed  to  the  will  of  Congress 
as  expressed  m  amendments  adopted  by 
Congress  in  past  years*  the  proposal  in 
the  substitute  bill  might  not  now  be 
necessary. 

Now,  having  lost  point  by  point  the 
previous  claims  of  what  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  would  be,  such  as  pulling 
us  out  of  the  depression  of  25  years  ago, 
assuring  peace  of  the  world  and  what 
not,  the  supporters  of  the  program  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  his  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  in  foreign  trade  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  common  market  for 
giving  them  a  new  and  different  talking 
point. 

In  point  of  fact  no  one  knows  what 
the  Russian  challenge  amounts  to;  but 
one  thing  is  sure.  The  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Program  will  not  help  us  to  meet 
that  challenge.  It  will  in  fact  tie  our 
hands  precisely  when  we  need  to  act 
quickly  in  order  to  hold  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  We  will  have  to  be  ready  to  go 
into  State  trading  and  disregard  our 
commitments  under  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  say  extend  the  act  at  most  for  2 
years  at  this  time.  This  will  not  tie  dur 
hands  too  tightly.  Perhaps  a  1-year 
extension  would  be  better  or  no  exten¬ 
sion  at  all.  In  any  case,  the  substitute 
will  would  not  raise  any  tariffs.  It 
would  not  abrogate  any  trade  agree¬ 
ment  now  in  effect.  It  would,  however, 
slow  down  the  further  reduction  of  tar¬ 
iffs  and  introduce  the  degree  of  care 
that  should  have  been  exercised  before 
now  in  cutting  down  our  tariffs.  It 
would  bring  back  to  Congress  the  degree 
of  surveillance  of  the  program  that  has 
been  lacking. 

THE  BROAD  IMPLICATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  pause  a  moment  and  ask 
themselves  this  question; 


Has  our  preoccupation  with  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  foreign  trade  legislation,  and 
our  rapt  attention  to  the  technical  details 
of  peril  points,  the  escape  clause,  and 
other  specifics — important  as  they  are — 
clouded  a  view  of  the  broader  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  debate? 

Frankly,  I  suggest  that,  in  our  zealous 
concentration  on  each  individual  tree, 
so  to  speak,  we  may  lose  sight  of  the 
forest. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  each  and 
every  detail  merits  our  meticulous  at¬ 
tention.  First,  however,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  establish  a  framework  of  refer¬ 
ence,  growing  out  of  our  patient  and  ob¬ 
jective  analysis  of  historical  experience 
and  of  present  and  foreseeable  condi¬ 
tions  both  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

If  we  expect  the  legislation  that  is 
ultimately  enacted  to  be  honestly  realis¬ 
tic,  and  a  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  our 
domestic  processes,  we  cannot  avoid 
coming  to  grips  with  the  large  consider¬ 
ations  of  a  world  in  constant  economic 
and  political  ferment. 

Not  that  the  powerful  forces  now  at 
work  around  the  globe  fall  within  our 
control.  Far  from  it.  The  flow  of  hu¬ 
man  events,  the  emergence  of  signifi¬ 
cant  trends,  the  upheavals  within  tradi¬ 
tional  patterns  of  behavior,  envelope  all 
of  us,  like  it  or  not,  recognize  it  or  not. 
We  cannot  dominate  these  forces — but 
neither  must  we  surrender  to  them  nor 
turn  our  backs  to  them. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  nor  anyone  else  can  presume  to 
foretell  coming  events  with  surety,  nor 
even  to  interpret  present  conditions  with 
unchallenged  exactitude.  History  teach¬ 
es  us,  if  nothing  else,  that  while  man 
cannot  master  his  environment,  he  may 
at  least  adapt  effectively  to  it  and  draw 
the  advantages  of  prudent  decisions 
built  upon  commonsense  assumptions. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today — groping 
through  a  smokescreen  of  contemporary 
crises  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  problems,  reaching  out  by  persis¬ 
tent  observation  and  appraisal  for  a 
measure  of  understanding  and  insight. 

We  recognize,  for  example,  that  inter¬ 
national  commerce  and,  in  fact,  the  sum 
total  of  relationships  between  nations 
are  shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  ideo¬ 
logical  tug-of-war  between  free  and  to¬ 
talitarian  societies.  No  other  single  de¬ 
velopment  has  exerted  a  more  profound 
influence  upon  our  times.  No  higher 
stakes  could  rest  upon  the  ulitimate  out¬ 
come. 

What  have  we  learned  through  nearly 
2  decades  of  continuous  conflict,  of  alter¬ 
nating  hot  wars  and  cold  wars?  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  single  lesson  is  that 
our  highest  ideals  of  human  liberty  ahd 
opportunity  have  never  confronted  a 
more  implacable  and  dangerous  foe. 
Communism  is  inflexibly  dedicated  to 
the  ruthless  extermination  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  held  dearest  by  free  men  every¬ 
where. 

This  is  blunt,  harsh,  cold  reality.  It  is 
reality  painful  to  perceive  and  ponder. 
Perhaps  this  explains  why  so  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  even  nations,  have  thus  far 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  their  very 
existence  depends  upon  their  unbending 
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determination  to  meet  force  with  force, 
and  power  with  power,  j 

It  is  deplorable,  but  true,  that  our 
costly  global  efforts  to  check  the  spread 
of  a  dreaded  idealogical  pestilence  must 
yet  overcome  the  inertia,  indifference 
and,  at  times,  hostility  of  the  very  peo¬ 
ples  whose  well-being  and  freedom  we 
are  attempting  ta  safeguard. 

The  Communists,  never  hesitant  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  have 
seized  on  the  free  world’s  uncertainty  to 
embark  upon  a  global  campaign  of  eco¬ 
nomic  subversion.  Their  obvious  objec¬ 
tive:  to  slice  away,  one  by  one,  our 
friends  and  allies,  until  our  policy  of 
containment  is  rendered  ineffectual. 

At  this  very  moment,  with  the  Krem¬ 
lin’s  latest  vehicle  gathering  momentum, 
the  representatives  of  COCOM— the  15- 
nation  committee  which  administers  the 
free  world’s  trade  embargo  on  Commu¬ 
nist  countries — are  reviewing  these  stra¬ 
tegic  restrictions  with  a  view  toward  a 
further  relaxation. 

This  same  topic,  we  are  advised,  is 
likely  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  by  the  President  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Prime  Minister  this  week.  It  is  no 
secret  that  many  British  businessmen 
are  anxious  to  seek  new  trade  outlets  be¬ 
hind-  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  sentiments 
are  shared  by  commercial  interests  else¬ 
where  in  the  free  world,  including  France 
and  Japan. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Chancellor  of 
Austria  described  us  as  narrow-minded 
for  restricting  trade  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  Now  Khrushchev  himself,  in  a 
typically  flamboyant  propaganda  ges¬ 
ture,  lets  the  world  believe  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  promote  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — especially  if  we  give 
him  long-term  credits. 

Hence,  our  position  is  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
administration  vigorously  espouses  freer 
trade  and  continued  overgenerous  for¬ 
eign  aid.  These  steps,  we  are  told,  will 
help  our  own  nation  and  our  friends 
abroad,,  and  in  the  process  enhance  our 
popularity  and  prestige. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  learning  the 
hard  way  that  giving,  once  begun,  must 
be  carried  ever  onward  and  upward  or 
its  value  recedes.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
our  friends  asking  us,  “What  have  you 
done  for  us?”  but  “What  have  you  done 
for  us  lately,  and  how  much  more  are 
you  going  to  do?” 

So  it  is  disheartening  but  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  we  have  extended  over 
$1  billion  in  outright  grants  since  World 
War  II,  fuming  and  fretting  and  chas¬ 
tising  us  because  it  feels  that  our  narrow¬ 
minded  policy  has  prevented  it  from 
selling  a  steel  mill  to  the  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite,  Czechoslovakia. 

This  lesson — that  our  idealism  is  not 
generally  shared  even  by  those  we  call 
friend  and  whom  we  have  most  helped — ■ 
is  nearly  as  difficult  and  painful  to  di¬ 
gest  as  the  lesson  of  communism’s  dedi¬ 
cation  to  our  own  destruction. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H.  R.  12591,  fails  to 
furnish  the  single  most  essential  element 
still  missing  from  our  foreign  policy — • 
inspired  and  inspiring  leadership. 
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By  this  I  mean  the  kind  of  dynamic, 
imaginative  leadership  which  will  re¬ 
store  muscle  and  backbone  to  the  waver¬ 
ing  posture  of  the  free  world;  which 
will  attract  the  uncommitted  nations  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — and  which  will 
bear  down  hard  on  the  few  greedy  gov¬ 
ernments  that  line  their  pockets  with 
American  dollars  while  lining  their 
council  chamber’s  with  fellow  travelers 
and  Communist  sympathizers. 

The  alternative  to  H.  R.  12591,  of 
course,  is  H.  R.  12676.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.  R.  12676  does  not  purport  to  solve 
the  long-range  foreign  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States.  Its  sponsors 
do  not  claim  it  would.  I  think  they  will 
agree  that  H.  R.  12676  constitutes,  in¬ 
stead,  a  stopgap  measure  to  extend  the 
trade  agreements  program  for  2  years, 
W'hile  our  Nation  carefully  appraises  de¬ 
velopments  in  a.  world  of  turmoil  and 
unrest. 

There  is  absolutely  no  precedent  or 
justification  for  a  5-year  extension. 
Furthermore,  what  appears  to  be  a 
5-year  proposal  could  actually  stretch 
across  10  years  if  the  administration 
decided  to  restrain  its  bargaining  au¬ 
thority  until  just  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  in  1963. 

By  this  device,  the  administration — 
headed  by  a  President  whose  identity  is 
yet  unknown — could  order  yearly  tariff 
reductions  from  1963  until  1968,  or  5 
years  after  the  enabling  statute  itself 
had  expired. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  or  rigid,  dog¬ 
matic  policy  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs. 
There  are  no  occult  qualities  of  pre¬ 
science  in  the  executive  branch,  no  more 
than  there  is  in  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  new  problems 
will  confront  our  Nation,  or  our  highly 
competitive  industries — such  as  tung  oil, 
hardboard,  and  fishing — 5  years  from 
now  or  10  years  from  now. 

The  administration’s  proposals,  in  my 
way  of  thinking,  reflect  unsound  policy. 
Enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
rank  on  a  par  with  the  foolhardy  course 
we  have  followed  since  World  War  II. 
In  the  postwar  years  we  have  distrib¬ 
uted  upward  of  $60  billion  in  foreign 
aid. 

At  present  we  are  spending  $6  billion 
a  year  through  Mutual  Security,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  surplus  crop  disposal,  and 
other  handout  activities. 

I  ask,  have  we  purchased  respect? 
Have  we  bought  popularity?  Or  loyalty? 
Or  prestige?  At  least  in  1945  we  were 
acknowledged  saviors  of  freedom,  hav¬ 
ing  rescued  a  large  part  of  the  world 
from  the  clutches  of  tyranny.  But  that 
hard-won  glitter  has  long  since  worn 
off.  The  question  asked  of  us  today  is, 
to  repeat;  “What  have  you  done  for  us 
lately?’’ 

The  answer,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you,  is  “Plenty!”  We  have  done,  are 
still  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  other  countries.  That 
seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
outstanding  problem  before  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  how  much  we  are  doing,  but 
how  effectively  it  is  being  done  and  how 
well  it  will  serve  the  security  interests  of 
the  free  world  if  a  nuclear  showdown 
develops. 


Just  as  I  have  doubted  through  the 
years  that  our  foreign  aid  would  return 
commensurate  dividends,  so  do  I  seri¬ 
ously  doubt  that  continuation  of  free¬ 
wheeling  foreign  trade  practices  is  help¬ 
ing  to  build  up  our  own  economy  or  the 
economies  of  our  trading  partners 
abroad. 

For  24  years  we  have  persistently 
sought  to  encourage  the  flow  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  by,  as  the  saying  goes,  set¬ 
ting  a  good  example.  We  have  reduced 
our  tariff  by  two-thirds,  wre  have  sparked 
the  organization  of  the  international 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — and  all  the  while  we  have  urged 
others  to  play  the  game  under  the  same 
set  of  rules. 

At  this  late  stage,  it  has  become  evi¬ 
dent  to  many  of  us  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  light  a  candle  in  a  windstorm. 
Once  more,  the  lesson  is  a  painful  one, 
and  slow  to  be  learned. 

For,  in  spite  of  our  ambitious  efforts 
and  noble  intentions,  we  have  witnessed 
the  simultaneous  rebirth  of  mercantil¬ 
ism  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Spurred  on 
by  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  new  and 
old  nations  alike,  20th  century  mercan¬ 
tilism  has  emerged  in  the  shape  of 
formidable,  sometimes  ingenious,  trade 
restricting  mechanisms.  Almost  every 
conceivable  form  of  direct  and  indirect 
regulation  has  become  imbedded  in  the 
present  structure  of  international  com¬ 
merce. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  these  obstacles 
to  trade  lack  singular  importance  of 
their  own.  They  are  simply  the  visible 
symptoms  of  a  commercial  malady  af¬ 
flicting  nations  around  the  globe— a 
malady  not  only  high  in  incidence  but 
amazingly  resistant  to  remedies  once  the 
body  politic  is  infected. 

Nothing  that  we  have  attempted  or 
accomplished  through  our  own  trade 
agreements  program,  or  through  the 
supranational  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  has 
halted  the  epidemic.  Nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  such  measures  will  be 
any  more  effective  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  rational  conclusion,  solidly 
anchored  to  the  facts  of  record.  It  is 
only  upon  such  facts,  such  realities,  that 
we  should  strive  to  rebuild  our  interna¬ 
tional  relationships,  political  as  well  as 
commercial. 

Equally  well  rooted  are  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  this  conclusion : 

It  would  be  folly  to  adopt  a  doctri¬ 
naire  approach  to  impending  problems 
associated  with  the  European  common 
market,  when  it  remains  doubtful  that 
the  common  market  will  mature  in  the 
way  its  sponsors  first  foresaw. 

Many  issues  must  be  resolved  before 
the  common  market  can  ever  become 
operational.  Not  the  least  of  these  is¬ 
sues  has  risen  out  of  the  current  crisis 
in  France.  Is  there  any  individual  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  can,  or 
even  claim  to,  foretell  with  accuracy 
what  position  the  de  Gaulle  regime  will 
assume  toward  the  common  market?  I 
am  confident  there  is  not. 

France  has  already  hinted  that  she 
may  not  be  able  to  honor  her  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  common  market,  at  least 
not  immediately.  There  is,  in  fact,  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  that  the  French 


will  be  forced  to  curtail  their  imports 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  their  financial  resources  to  meet 
domestic  emergencies. 

Let  me  quote  a  press  dispatch  from 
Paris,  dated  June  1 : 

Uncertainty  over  the  future  of  Prance  has 
cast  a  darkening  cloud  across  the  bright  new 
plans  for  European  economic  unification  in 
which  she  is  scheduled  to  play  a  major  part. 

But  it  appears  doubtful  whether  France 
will  be  in  any  condition  to  carry  out  her 
commitments  as  scheduled.  Whether  this 
will  cause  a  delay  in  implementation  of  the 
agreement  generally,  or  whether  the  other 
community  members  would  proceed  without 
France  is  highly  uncertain. 

The  unpredictability  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  France  is  such  that  abrogation 
of  the  agreement  under  a  radically  changed 
regime  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Meanwhile,  Great  Britain  is  once  more 
generating  discussion  of  a  free-trade 
area  far  more  extensive  than  the  six- 
nation  common  market.  The  British 
are  restive  in  the  hiatus  forced  upon 
Western  Europe  negotiators  by  the 
French  upheaval.  Even  before  France’s 
political  difficulties  erupted,  she  and  the 
British  were  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  proposed  free-trade  area. 

I  could  continue  speculating  for  hours 
about  the  course  of  French  politics, 
about  the  common  market  and  free- 
trade  area,  and  about  the  prospects  for 
eventual  European  federation,  based 
upon  the  outcome  of  economic  integra¬ 
tion.  The  point  Is,  it  would  be  specula¬ 
tion,  nothing  more.  I  would  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  ask  this  body  to 
enact  far-reaching  legislation  based 
upon  my  speculations. 

Yet,  is  that  not  exactly  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  in  urging  ap¬ 
proval  of  H.  R.  12591? 

I  hold  other  serious  doubts  about  the 
administration’s  proposals.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  alternate  bill,  H.  R.  12676, 
is  far  more  realistic  legislation,  and  po¬ 
tentially  far  more  responsive  to  the 
shifting  currents  of  world  commerce 
today  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Perhaps  more  significant,  H.  R.  12676 
reflects  awareness  of  new  thresholds  to 
be  crossed  in  our  own  national  economic 
progress.  For  the  tempo  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  so  recently  launched 
is  certain  to  quicken.  As  the  miracles 
of  the  laboratory  multiply,  new  products 
will  evolve  and  new  industries  develop. 

Stimulating  the  technological  revolu¬ 
tion,  both  here  and  abroad,  will  be  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  world’s  population. 
Our  own  Nation  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  some  3  million  citizens  annually.  By 
1975,  a  brief  generation  from  now,  our 
population  will  have  expanded  to  more 
than  225  million,  if  the  present  rate  of 
increase  continues.. 

Birth  rates  elsewhere  in  the  world 
parallel,  and  sometimes  surpass,  our 
own.  The  population  boom  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  promises  explosive  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  problems  in  the 
years  just  ahead.  Many  of  these  nations 
are  already  preparing  to  meet  the  crisis 
by  redoubling  their  efforts  to  industrial¬ 
ize;  for  they  realize  that  in  no  other 
way  will  they  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  and  provide  employment  for 
millions  of  new  inhabitants. 
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In  this  emergency,  these  nations  need 
assistance.  They  have  come  to  us  for 
this'  assistance.  We  have  responded, 
after  a  fashion.  A  recent  study  by  a 
private  research  foundation  discloses 
that  in  11  years,  from  1945  to  1956,  less 
than  a  fifth  of  our  total  foreign  aid  out¬ 
lay  was  channeled  to  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  a  third  of  that  went  for 
relief  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  cannot  exactly  qualify  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  foreign  aid.  But  I  say  this:  If 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it  right. 
Let  us  do  it  effectively.  Let  us  send  our 
tax  dollars,  if  we  must  send  them  any¬ 
where,  to  the  people  who  need  them 
most. 

In  this  same  vein,  I  suggest  that  we 
reappraise  our  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  just  who  is  collecting 
the  lion’s  share  of  benefits.  By  and 
large,  it  is  not  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions,  whose  primary  exports  are  usually 
raw  materials  which  we  import  duty¬ 
free  or  under  nominal  tariffs. 

The  climbing  share  of  manufactured 
products  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
impact  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Consider  these  statistics: 

In  1953  our  imports  of  crude  materials 
were  valued  at  $2.6  billion;  by  1957  these 
imports  had  risen  to  almost  $3.2  billion, 
a  gain  of  less  than  25  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  imports  of  finished 
manufactures  rose  a  staggering  60  per¬ 
cent,  from  $2.2  billion  to  more  than  $3.5 
billion. 

Clearly,  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of 
our  open-handed  trade  policy  are  other 
industrialized  nations.  The  anomaly  in 
this  situation  shows  a.  double  edge. 
First,  our  own  import-vulnerable  indus¬ 
tries  are  buffeted  by  intensified  foreign 
competition;  second,  even  our  exporting 
industries  must  cope  with  increased 
competition  in  third  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  long-range  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  gradually  but  relentlessly  re¬ 
place  our  import-vulnerable  industries 
with  other  industries  holding  a  monop¬ 
olistic  competitive  advantage,  then  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  accomplish  it 
than  to  continue  our  present  course  and 
extend  the  trade  agreements  program. 
And  why  limit  it  to -5  years?  Why  not 
25  years?  Or  50  years?  That  should  be 
more  than  enough  time  to  see  us 
through  the  total  transition. 

But  if  we  come  to  our  senses,  and 
realize  in  time  that  many  industries 
now  distressed  by  imports  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  our  economy  and  to  our  national 
security,  then  we  will  discard  the  con¬ 
troversial  legislation  to  which  we  have 
clung  so  stubbornly  for  24  years  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  equitable  legislation  bal¬ 
ancing  the  well-being  of  our  own  indus¬ 
tries  and  jobholders  with  the  interests 
of  our  trading  partners. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  consider  the  Congress 
responsible  for  making  this  important 
decision.  Not  the  President;  not  the 
State  Department;  not  the  giant  cor¬ 
porations  with  subsidiaries  scattered 
throughout  the  world;  and  not  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  seek  safeguards  against 
more  import  damage,  either.  Congress, 


and  Congress  alone,  bears  the  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  set  forh  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms  that ; 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises — 

And  furthermore — 

to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

This,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  is  clear- 
cut  language.  I  discern  no  area  of  pos¬ 
sible  doubt  or  misinterpretation.  The 
language  authored  by  our  illustrious 
forefathers,  the  patriots  who  fought  and 
bled  and  died  for  a  new  nation  and  a 
new  way  of  life,  constitute  a.  mandate 
to  each,  succeeding  Congress,  and  the 
85th  is  no  exception. 

No,  our  responsibility  is  undeniable. 
No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  and 
fence-straddling  polemics  will  permit 
us,  in  sound  conscience,  to  avoid  this 
constitutional  injunction. 

In  this  context,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  in  ridding  this  body  of  the  shackles 
of  unsound  and  unjustified  legislation,  in 
restoring  to  the  Congress  its  rightful  and 
ordained  responsibility  and  prerogatives, 
and  in  offering  the  American  people  and 
the  friends  of  America  a  judicious  law 
manifesting  our  fidelity  to  cherished 
principles  of  economic  progress. 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Knox]. 

(Mr.  KNOX  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  92] 


Ashmore 

Fisher 

Morris 

Auchincloss 

Garmatz 

Morrison 

Baker 

Granahan 

Philbin 

Barden 

Gregory 

Powell 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Radwan 

Blatnik 

Gwinn 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Biitch 

Hale 

Riley 

Breeding 

Healey 

Rivers 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Robeson,  Va. 

Burdick 

Kearney 

Sadlak 

Celler 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Christopher 

Kluczynski 

Shuford 

Clark 

Knutson 

Sieminskl 

Coudert 

Lafore 

Smith,  Miss. 

Denton 

Lankford 

Spence 

Dies 

LeCompte 

-  Steed 

Diggs 

Loser 

Taylor 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Machrowicz 

Thompson,  La. 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Willis 

Farbstein 

Marshall 

Zelenko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 


called,  when  362  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Knox]  . 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  desire  to  announce, 
after  consultation  with  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  a  sincere  and  abiding  admiration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  His  responsible 
leadership  has  enhanced  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  Nation’s  highest  office. 

It  would  constitute  a  serious  breach  of 
policy  and  error  of  judgment  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  to  deny  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  negotiate  any  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  This  authority  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  extended  to  coincide  approxi¬ 
mately  with  the  remainder  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  term  in  office. 

That  is  why  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  the  substitute,  H.  R.  12676,  introduced 
by  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson].  This  measure  grants  the 
President  reasonable  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements.  At  the  same 
time,  this  legislation  corrects  certain 
basic  administrative  defects  produced 
over  the  years  by  State  Department’s 
domination  of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

My  recommendations  are  predicted 
upon  a  series  of  compelling  considera¬ 
tions. 

First,  no  Congress  should  consider  it¬ 
self  justified  to  bind  several  future  Con¬ 
gresses  to  controversial  statutes.  As 
originally  proposed,  this  11th  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
would  not  expire  until  1963,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

There  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for 
such  a  step.  In  10  extensions  covering 
21  years,  the  act  has  never  been  renewed 
for  more  than  3  years,  and  5  of  the  last 
6  extensions  have  covered  1  or  2  years, 
indicating  not  only  awareness  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  act  itself  but 
of  the  fast-changing  conditions  of  world 
commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no  secret  of 
my  vast  confidence  in  the  incumbent 
President.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
express  such  confidence  in  a  future 
President  whose  identity  is  unknown. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  grant  this  unknown 
individual  far-reaching  powers  in  areas 
of  vital  concern  to  countless  American 
industries  and  jobholders. 

Congress,  in  exercising  its  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  to  regulate  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  foreign  commerce,  should  guaran¬ 
tee  the  opportunity  for  further  critical 
review  of  our  foreign-trade,  law  when 
the  leadership  of  the  executive  branch 
passes  into  other  hands. 

Neither  this  Congress,  nor  any  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  anyone  else,  can  presume  to 
foretell  the  prevailing  attitudes  and  pol- 
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icies  of  a  future,  still  unidentified  ad¬ 
ministration. 

This  point,  in  fact,  seems  so  indis¬ 
putable  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  reasons  behind  the  proposed  5-year 
extension.  In  this  connection  we  fre¬ 
quently  hear  mentioned  the  European 
economic  community,  or  common  mar¬ 
ket. 

But  here,  again,  the  emphasis  in  our 
policy  should  be  directed  toward  flex¬ 
ibility.  Recent  events  in  Europe  have 
underscored  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
conditions  there.  France  already  has 
served  notice  that  it  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  its  commitments  to  the  common 
market. 

Furthermore,  how  does  our  insistence 
on  German  reunification  correlate  with 
the  State  Department’s  support  of  a 
rigid,  5-year  policy  geared  to  the  for¬ 
mation  and  workability  of  the  common 
market?  It  seems  clear  that  if  Germany 
is  reunified,  the  common-market  mech¬ 
anism  probably  would  require  wholesale 
revision. 

Still  in  a  state  of  flux  are  negotiations 
for  a  European  free-trade  area,  tenta¬ 
tively  embracing  the  17  members  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation.  The  boundaries  of  the 
free-trade  area,  if  it  develops,  would 
overlap  the  common  market.  So  here 
is  another  potential  problem  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Great  Britain  will  almost  surely  hold 
national  elections  by  1960.  The  results 
are  unknown  today.  West  Germany, 
too,  faces  a  national  election  in  1960. 
Again,  there  may  be  a  change  in  na¬ 
tional  leadership. 

As  we  draw  these  international  con¬ 
siderations  into  focus,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  world  of  1963  will  be  far 
different  from  the  world  of  1958  or  even 
the  world  of  1960. 

What  is  more,  our  own  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  accurately  the  trend  of  national 
and  international  conditions  in  years  to 
come  remains  in  serious  doubt.  For 
example,  the  State  Department  actively 
promotes  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  the  State 
Department,  if  we  can  accept  the  find¬ 
ings  of  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  distinguished 
international  analyst  for  the  New  York 
Times,  has  missed  the  boat  more  than 
once  on  shorter  range  developments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ascension  of  General  de 
Gaulle. 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Paris  on  June  2,  tells  how  only  the 
Soviet,  Polish,  Italian,  and  Turkish  am¬ 
bassadors  correctly  called  the  turn  on 
General  de  Gaulle’s  return  to  power. 
Until  the  beginning  of  May  1958,  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomats,  to  quote  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
“were  selling  de  Gaulle  short.” 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  wayward 
guesswork  followed  on  the  heels  of  a 
similar  error  by  the  State  Department, 
which  had  assumed  up  to  the  final  min¬ 
utes  that  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  would  be  ratified  by  the  French 
Assembly.  Instead,  the  French  As¬ 
sembly  killed  EDC. 

So,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger  points  out,  the 
State  Department  guessed  wrong  on  the 
two  most  significant  occurrences  in 
France  since  World  War  IL 


It  is  no  less  than  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  State  Department,  in  advo¬ 
cating  5  more  years  for  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934,  is  guessing  again. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  no  one  can  say  at 
this  moment. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  gamble 
of  dangerous  dimensions  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  a  rigid  course  of  action  for  5 
years.  In  my  opinion,  a  2-year  extension 
would  better  serve  our  interests  by  pro¬ 
viding  1  a  later  reassessment  of  condi¬ 
tions  here  and  abroad  in  the  light  of 
changes  that  are  certain  to  take  place. 

There  will  be  many  changes  right 
here  at  home.  Our  population  in  1960 
probably  will  have  reached  180  million. 
New  industries  will  have  sprung  up,  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  technological  innovations. 
Significantly,  in  that  year  the  Nation  will 
elect  a  new  administration,  as  President 
Elisehower  will  be  unable  to  succeed 
himself. 

There  will  be  challenges  in  1960,  as 
well.  Millions  of  new  jobs  will  have  to 
be  found.  First,  however,  our  economy 
must  recover  from  'serious  setbacks, 
gather  fresh  momentum,  and  tackle  new 
problems  as  they  arrive.  And  there  will 
be  no  shortage  of  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  11676  offers  the 
Nation  a  positive,  forthright  policy  con¬ 
sistent  with  foreseeable  conditions,  while 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  long-term  guess- 
work,^  As  human  beings,  the  policy¬ 
makers  in  the  State  Department  are  fal¬ 
lible,  just  as  Members  of  Congress  are. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,  to  avoid  costly  and  embarrassing 
errors  of  judgment  whenever  possible. 

Admittedly,  foreign  policy  in  all  its 
aspects  is  a  calculated  risk.  So  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  minimize  the  risk,  at  no 
danger  to  ourselves  or  our  friends,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  H.  R.  12676  repre¬ 
sents  such  an  opportunity  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Veneer  Workers 
Local  3168,  Escanaba,  Mich.  The  letter 
follows:  ^ 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  membership  of  Veneer  Workers’ 
Local  3168,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that 
I  could  well  be  speaking  for  the  entire 
laboring  force  of  the  vgneer  and  plywood 
industry. 

For  a  period  of  time  now,  perhaps  2  to  3 
years,  we  the  hourly  workers  have  noticed  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  who  are  able  to  hold  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  This  gradual  decline  in  employment 
in  the  vener  and  plywood  industry  has  now 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  has  become 
acute.  The  membership  of  our  brother¬ 
hood  in  its  search  to  secure  employment  for 
our  fellow  members  have  been  constantly 
confronted  with  the  same  situation  in  our 
meetings  with  management.  That  situa¬ 
tion  being  that  the  domestic  manufacturer 
is  fast  becoming  unable  to  compete  on  the 
open  market  with  the  cheap  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  plywoods.  A  number  of  veneer  and 
plywood  plants  in  our  area  have  closed  com¬ 
pletely  and  liquidated  their  holdings.'  The 
tragic  result  in  these  cases  is  self-evident. 
I  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  these  plants 
in  the  veneer  and  plywood  industry  are,  for 
the  most  part,  locted  in  comparatively 
small  communities  and  the  impact  of  this 
drastic  decline  in  employment  is  therefore 


felt  a  great  deal  more.  Through  our  meet¬ 
ings  with  representatives  of  our  brother¬ 
hood  we  find  that  layoffs  in  the  industry 
have  reached  proportions  of  50  percent  and 
more,  which  have  been  traced  directly  to 
these  cheap  imports. 

The  membership  of  our  brotherhood 
knowing  that  you  are  ever  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  voting  public  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  consideration  that  you 
might  have  for  our  plight. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  Winters, 

President,  Veneer  Workers’  Local  3168. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

I  should  like  also  to  include  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  chairman  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone,  Mich.,  Board  of  Tax  Review  and 
one  from  the  Escanaba,  Mich.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  They  follow: 

Congressman  Victor  Knox, 

House  pffice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Over  500  skilled  veneer  and  plywood  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  city  rapidly  approaching 
termination  of  unemployment  benefits. 
Impossible  to  estimate  how  many  woods 
workers  and  pieceworkers  are  also  jobless 
all  due  to  the  flood  of  veneer  imports  at 
prices  beneath  domestic  costs.  We  cannot 
tax  our  producers  and  collect  ad  valorum 
taxes  when  our  key  local  industry  is  being 
sacrificed.  We  earnestly  request  that  our 
economy  be  protected  by  imposition  of  re¬ 
quested  quotas.  We  find  ourselves  unable 
to  levy  taxes  on  this  industry  on  any  equita¬ 
ble  basis  when  continued  unbridled  imports 
are  causing  inventories  to  increase  and  en¬ 
tire  operations  to  face  obsolescence. 

Respectfully, 

B.  H.  Skeelenger, 

Chairman ,  Gladstone  Board  of  Tax 
Review. 

Hon.  Victor  Knox, 

House  Owce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  increase  of  veneer  imports  at  prices 
beneath  domestic  costs  has  resulted  in  over 
250  skilled  veneer  and  plywood  employees  in 
Delta  County  losing  employment.  Many 
woods  workers  and  pieceworkers  also  af¬ 
fected  by  this  unemployment.  We  urgently 
request  our  economy  be  protected  by  fur¬ 
nishing  quotas  asked.  The  increase  in 
veneer  imports  is  causing  inventories  to  in¬ 
crease  and  the  entire  operation  of  our 
veneer  industry  to  face  a  shutdown.  This 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  your  efforts  to 
stem  the  present  trend  toward  unemploy¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country.  Further  we 
beg  you  to  return  control  of  tariff  to  Tariff 
Commission  with  any  overruling  at  decision 
of  Congress.  Thank  you  for  your  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Escanaba  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

These  present  clear  evidence  of  injury 
to  the  great  plywood  industry  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  These  are  additional  compelling 
reasons  that  I  support  H.  R.  12676  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

May  I  once  again  urge  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  take  a  keen  and  lasting 
look  at  the  injury  to  American  industry 
through  the  heavy  imports  of  Japanese 
plywood  that  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  unemployment 
in  my  district  and  throughout  the  United 
States  where  the  plywood  industry  is 
located. 

I  once  again  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  H.  R.  12676  to  bring  relief  to  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 
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Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield"  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoevenL 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson],  who  addressed  you  earlier 
this  afternoon.  He  made  a  splendid  ar¬ 
gument  in  sustaining  his  side  of  the 
question  now  before  us.  I,  therefore, 
deeply  regret  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  not  entirely  in  conformity  with 
his  views.  Our  thinking,  as  a  rule,  has 
been  very  much  alike  on  important  leg¬ 
islative  matters. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  More  and  more  people,  including 
the  thousands  of  farmers  engaged  in 
agriculture,  are  beginning  to  realize 
trade’s  increasing  impact  on  our  econ¬ 
omy,  its  close  relationship  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  power  of  free  nations,  and  its 
potential  might  in  providing  America 
with  some  of  the  national  security 
strength  necessary  for  survival  in  a 
Communist-threatened  world. 

Iowa  is  a  typical  agricultural  State — 
in  fact,  Iowa  is  the  leading  agricultural 
State  in  the  Nation  today.  Therefore,  I 
shall  take  Iowa  as  an  example  to  show 
how  foreign  trade  contributes  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  of  this  country.  Iowa  people, 
like  people  in  other  agricultural  areas, 
prosper  if  trade  expands  and  are  hurt  if 
trade  contracts.  They  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  United  States  exports  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Incidentally,  we  have  no 
unemployment  problem  in  Iowa  other 
than  seasonal.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  our  economy  today. 

According  to  'the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  about  340,000  persons  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  work  on  farms.  Along 
with  other  United  States  farmers,  they 
have  a  definite  interest  in  our  exports  of 
some  $4  billion  worth  of  American  farm 
products  each  year.  Their  proportionate 
share  of  these  exports  in  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  was  some  $184  million  of 
which  $70  million  was  attributable  to 
livestock  products  and  $63  million  was 
attributable  to  soybeans. 

Some  *05,130  Iowa  employees — about 
64  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  the  State  and  approxi¬ 
mately  16  percent  of  all  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  State — are  in  firms  falling 
in  four  major  manufacturing  classifica¬ 
tions:  Food  and  kindred  products,  ma¬ 
chinery — except  electrical — printing  and 
publishing,  and  electrical  machinery. 
Iowa’s  proportionate  share  in  United 
States  exports  of  these  four  industry 
groups  amounted  to  $103.8  million  in 
1956. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Estab¬ 
lishments  in  these  industry  groups  sell 
directly  in  foreign  trade.  Their  products 
are  known  and  prized  abroad  so  that  the 
value  to  them  of  export  markets  is  direct 
and  great.  Many  others  produce  com¬ 
modities  which  are  on  a  national  export 
basis  and  therefore  they  benefit  indi¬ 
rectly  from  international  trade. 


In  addition,  there  is  the  share  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  factories  not  included  in  the 
four  major  manufacturing  classifications 
having  a  $103.8  million  share.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  rubber  tires,  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils,  fertilizers,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
other  products,  some  of  whom  also  have 
direct  export  interests. 

About  425,000  persons  in  the  State  are 
in  such  industries  as  construction,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  trade,  banking,  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  public  administration. 
Their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  ex¬ 
ports  derives  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
among  the  patrons  to  whom  they  sell 
their  products  and  services  are  the  firms 
producing  the  movable  goods  that  enter 
international  trade.  In  addition,  they 
derive  an  extra  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
they  handle  international  economic 
transactions  which  pass  through  the 
district:  Telephone  traffic,  transporta¬ 
tion,  financing,  and  the  like. 

The  people  of  Iowa  also  benefit  sub¬ 
stantially  from  United  States  imports. 
Imported  flavorings,  extracts,  and  other 
food  products,  imported  minerals  and 
other  raw  materials,  and  imported  com¬ 
modities  of  a  finished  and  semifinished 
nature,  enable  Iowa  manufacturers  to 
produce  better  products  at  a  lower  cost 
and  Iowa  residents  to  enjoy  better  living 
than  might  otherwise  be  obtained.  The 
net  effect  of  imports  on  the  economy  of 
Iowa  is  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Were  it  not  for  exports,  American 
agriculture  literally  would  smother  in  its 
own  production.  Sixty  million  acres  of 
cropland — 1  out  of  every  5 — produce  for 
export.  The  large  flow  of  agricultural 
products  to  customers  overseas  not  only 
provides  additional  farm  income  but  also 
eases  the  pressure  of  supplies  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  and  strengthens  prices. 
Last  year  we  exported  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  of  the  value  of  $4.7  billion,  the 
highest  record  in  our  history. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  year,  we 
exported  nearly  one-half  of  our  tallow, 
one-fifth  of  our  lard,  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  soybeans,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  feed  grains  sold  by  farmers,  and 
large  amounts  of  poultry  and  products 
and  dairy  products.  Each  of  these  is 
important  to  Iowa. 

Lard  and  tallow,  as  byproducts  of  our 
expanding  livestock  economy,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  in  heavy  surplus  in 
the  domestic  market.  Our  efficient  and 
expanding  soybean  production  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  export  outlets.  A  grow¬ 
ing  livestock  industry  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  expected  to  provide  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  our  surplus  feed  grains.  For¬ 
eign  countries  are  expected  to  continue 
to  be  a  major  Outlet  for  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dairy  products  bought  under  the 
price-support  program. 

In  terms  of  the  1956-57  national  ex¬ 
port  total,  the  proportionate  share  of 
exports  in  the  State  of  Iowa  was  over 
$70  million  for  livestock  and  products 
excluding  dairy  and  poultry — the  import 
proportionate  share  amounted  to  $65 
million — $63  million  for  soybeans,  more 
than  $41  million  for  corn,  $8  million  for 
dairy  products,  and  over  $2  million  for 
poultry  and  products. 


Like  all  parts  of  America,  Iowa  also  is 
an  importer  of  agricultural  products — 
but  these  are  largely  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  not  grown  here,  like 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  bananas,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  imports  of 
competing  specialty  livestock  products, 
often  of  fancy  grade  and  higher  in  price. 
In  balance,  however,  exports  of  such 
products  exceed  imports. 

This,  then,  is  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  Now  a 
look  at  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Iowa,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  My  district  is  predominantly 
agricultural.  The  product  of  some  60 
million  acres  of  our  Nation’s  farms  is 
exported  each  year.  Loss  or  serious  cur¬ 
tailment  of  this  export  market  would  be 
extraordinarily  serious  for  Iowa.  We 
cannot  expect  to  have  an  export  market 
if  we  do  not  import.  And,  as  consum¬ 
ers,  we  benefit  from  being  able  to  buy 
some  types  of  goods  more  cheaply  than 
otherwise,  and  other  types  of  goods 
which  without  imports  would  not  be 
available  at  all. 

If  we  look  at  our  total  national  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  and  consider  that  the 
farmers  of  my  congressional  district 
share  proportionately  in  that  export 
trade,  as,  in  effect,  they  of  course  do, 
then  we  can  say  that  in  the  crop  year 
1956-57  my  district  exported  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  goods : 


Livestock  and  products _ $11,800,000 

Soybeans _  10,  600,  000 

Corn _ _ _  6,  500,  000 

Dairy  products _  800,  000 


Total-. _ _  29,  700,  000 


Often  it  makes  more  sense  to  reduce 
big  figures  of  this  nature  to  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  terms  of  the  total  population 
of  my  district  of  about  300,000,  this 
means  that  $100  came  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  because  of  export 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  If  we 
consider  only  the  40,000  people  who 
work  on  farms,  then  each  farm  worker 
derived  $740  of  his  yearly  income  from 
the  fact  that  we  could  export  farm 
goods.  This  is  an  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  amount:  without  this  export  mar¬ 
ket  our  farmers  would  be  in  serious 
trouble.  The  impact  on  the  economy  of 
my  district  of  the  additional  $740  which 
each  agricultural  worker  receives  be¬ 
cause  of  foreign  trade  is  widespread. 

But  it'  is  not  only  agriculture  in  my 
district  which  is  affected  by  foreign 
trade.  The  food  industry,  notably  meat 
packing  plants,  are  important  employers 
in  my  district.  About  48  percent  of  our 
national  production  of  inedible  tallow 
and  grease  is  exported.  About  22  per¬ 
cent  of  our  lard  goes  abroad.  Workers 
in  the  meatpacking  plants  obviously 
have  a  major  interest  in  seeing  that 
foreigners  are  able  to  buy  our  goods. 

I  should  mention  also  the  commercial 
livestock  feed  producers  in  the  district. 
Employees  of  these  plants  benefit  not 
only  from  direct  exports  of  prepared 
animal  feeds,  which  in  1956  amounted, 
nationally,  to  almost  $29  million,  but 
also  indirectly  from  the  export  of  meat 
products  and  byproducts. 

In  addition  to  exports  of  soybean  cake 
for  feed,  soybean  oil  exports  in  1957 
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came  to  330  million  pounds,  worth  $53 
million,  a  substantial  portion  of  total 
domestic  production.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  fifth  of  the  income  to  workers 
processing  soybeans  comes  from  exports. 
As  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin,  other  food 
industries  in  the  district  are  dependent 
on  imports. 

The  machinery  industry  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  the  district.  They  benefit 
from  an  improved  domestic  market  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports.  Other  Eighth 
District  manufacturers  export  directly. 
Still  others  produce  types  of  machinery 
which,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are 
exported  and  they  thus  derive  benefits 
from  improved  competitive  conditions. 
Concrete  pipe  machines,  greasing  ap¬ 
paratus,  hydraulic  valves,  wind  electric 
powerplants,  machine  tools,  and  power 
mowers  are  some  examples. 

Again,  the  other  side  of  this  picture 
is  that  almost  all  these  companies  are 
dependent  upon  imports  of  certain  ma¬ 
terials  not  available  in  this  country. 
Steel  alloys  are  made  from  imported 
manganese,  chrome,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
Industrial  diamonds,  natural  rubber,  and 
asbestos  come  from  abroad. 

But  it  is  to  agriculture  that  I  return 
as  the  most  important  single  field  of 
economic  activity  in  my  district — agri¬ 
culture  and  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  I  could  site  to  you  statistics  on 
the  enormous  increases  which  have  been 
registered  in  our  agricultural  exports  in 
recent  years.  Let  me  also  say  that  all 
the  farm  organizations,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Grange  and  Farmers  Union  all 
are  in  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

I  grant  that  many  of  the  agricultural 
exports  were  made  by  the  Government. 
But,  I  ask  you,  where  would  we  be  if  we 
had  not  had  the  trade  program  to  en¬ 
able  foreigners  to  increase  their  sales  to 
us,  earn  more  dollars,  and  pay  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  agricultural  exports? 
.Would  we  have  had  to  give  it  all  away? 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  I  consider 
export  assistance  of  any  kind  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  measure;  that,  in  contrast,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal,  long-range,  sense-making  approach 
to  effecting  economic  readjustments. 
The  American  farmer  wants  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  in  many  areas  American  agricul¬ 
tural  production  is  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world  and  that 'in  the  long  run 
American  farm  products  can  effectively 
compete  on  world  markets.  They  can¬ 
not  compete  if  foreign  countries,  in  re¬ 
taliation  against  retreat  on  our  part, 
raise  tariffs  or  otherwise  restrict  trade. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  push 
ahead  with  our  entire  program  looking 
toward  trade  liberalization  to  enable  our 
farm  products  to  find  sound  export 
markets. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  trade  agreements  program  in 
making  it  easier  for  our  farmers  to  ex¬ 
port.  Some  90  percent  of  soybean  ex¬ 
ports,  80  percent  of  cotton  exports,  and 
75  percent  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
move  abroad  under  trade  agreement 
concessions.  But  more  progress  can  and 
must  be  made. 

I  might  note  that  there  is  a  very  close 
relationship  between  agricultural  com¬ 


modities.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  not 
produced  in  my  district.  Yet  loss  of  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
would  release  land  that  might  produce 
products  competitive  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  district.  Thus  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  genuine  interest  to  me  that 
cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  soybeans, 
maintain  their  export  markets. 

There  seems  to  be  no  slightest  question 
but  that  those  with  an  interest  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  must  support  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  see  but  how  the  program, 
carefully  administered  to  avoid  injury, 
must  aid  industry.  Certainly  and  clear¬ 
ly  it  aids  the  consumer. 

The  administration’s  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  well  constructed 
legislation  which  should  enable  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  carried  forward  in  a  positive 
and  successful  manner.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  is  so  drawn  that 
it  would  effectively  stop  all  progress  on 
the  program. 

For  instance,  the  provision  relating 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  is  rather  serious.  It  would 
permit  any  interested  party  to  apply  to 
the  Tariff  Commission — which  would 
make  an  immediate  investigation — - 
whenever  he  decides  that  an  article  or 
articles  were  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
interfere  with  any  program  or  operation 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  Public 
Law  320,  or  any  other  program  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof.  The 
Tariff  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  the  President  shall  impose  the  du¬ 
ties  or  quotas  prescribed  by  the  bill. 
The  articles  may  be  described  “by  phys¬ 
ical  qualities,  value,  or  use,  or  upon  such 
other  basis  as  it  shall  determine.  Such 
designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  prevent  evasion  and  may  include  any 
form,  combination,  mixture,  or  source  in 
which  the  article  or  articles  may  ap¬ 
pear.”  This  language  presumably  would 
include  as  subject  to  import  control  any 
product  which  contained  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  or  in  any  form  a  commodity  cov¬ 
ered  by  section  22.  Thus,  the  compass 
of  this  section  would  be  vastly  expanded, 
even  though  it  would  not  afford  any 
greater  assistance  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  already  protected  by 
the  present  provisions  of  section  22.  It 
would  instead  extend  aid  to  food  or  other 
agricultural  product  processors  and,  to 
an  unknown  degree,  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  use  some  agricultural  product 
in  some  form,  and  whose  proper  avenue, 
when  they  are  injured  by  imports,  is  the 
escape  clause. 

In  summary,  this  provision  means 
that  any  private  party  may  undertake 
to  initiate  action  to  protect  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  imports  under  article  22  of 
the  AAA,  The  procedures  outlined 
eliminate  for  all  practical  purposes  any 
Presidential  discretion  either  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  facts  or  of  the  action 
necessary  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RiehlmanJ  may  ex¬ 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

H.  R.  12S9X  VITAL  TO  NATIOKT 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  we  have  been  debating  for 
the  past  2  days  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
of  us.  I  am  certain  every  Member  of 
Congress  wants  to  support  a  bill  which 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  in 
the  field  of  world  trade. 

This  has  been  a  subject  to  which  I 
have  given  considerable  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  my  keen  feeling  toward  the 
many  industrial  concerns  in  my  own  dis¬ 
tract  which  are  affected  both  by  imports 
and  exports. 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  since  coming 
to  Congress.  But  it  has  not  been  a 
pleasant,  nor  simple  task  for  me  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation  each 
time  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House. 

There  has  been  concerted  opposition 
to  this  legislation  through  the  years 
from  groups  in  my  district — fine,  up¬ 
standing  organizations  I  might  point 
out — and  it  is  not  easy  to  continually 
oppose  what  these  people  believe  to  be 
right. 

Although  I  may  appear  to  these  peo¬ 
ple — many  of  whom  are  close  friends — 
to  have  a  closed  mind  on  this  subject,  I 
want  to  make  this  assurance,  that  my 
decision  has  been  reached  only  after 
very  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
issues. 

I  believe  the  new  provisions,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  strengthen  the  peril 
point  and  the  escape  clause,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  additional  protection  for  our 
local  industries. 

We  all  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  industries  of  our  country  and  we 
have  a  deep  interest  in  those  that  are 
affected  by  our  trade  programs.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  its  future  relation¬ 
ship  with  those  nations  which  are  our 
friendly  allies  and  in  whom  there  is 
mutual  trade  dependence. 

Protection  of  both  our  home  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  extensive  trade  program  is 
a  worthy  goal.  It  is  a  goal  which  we  will 
more  nearly  fulfill  through  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  new  provisions  concerning  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  offer  the  pro¬ 
tection  our  home  industries  need.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  report — 
House  Report  No.  1761 — on  the  changes 
which  I  think  w'ill  be  helpful. 

The  committee  report  reads  as  follows 
concerning  these  points: 

The  peril-point  provisions  of  the  existing 
legislation  are  amended  by  the  bill  by  ex¬ 
tending  from  120  days  to  6  months  the  period 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  has,  after  its 
receipt  of  the  lists  of  possible  negotiating 
items,  to  complete  its  peril-point  reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  of  the 
peril-point  provisions  is  to  permit  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  more  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  its  peril-point 
responsibilities. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  peril-point  pro¬ 
visions  to  direct  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
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the  present  legislation  does  not,  to  institute 
an  escape-clause  investigation  automatically 
whenever  it  finds  in  a  peril -point  investiga¬ 
tion  that  more  restrictive  customs  treatment 
is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  a  more  expedi¬ 
tious  determination  of  whether  escape- 
clause  action  is  needed.  Since  in  peril- 
point  investigations,  including  hearings,  at¬ 
tention  is  focused  principally  on  the  effect 
of  possible  decreases  in  rates  of  duty,  it  is 
appropriate  to  have  a  separate  expeditious 
investigation  based  on  the  escape-clause 
criteria,  before  escape-clause  action  is  taken 
increasing  rates  of  duty. 

Under  this  new  provision,  whenever  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Tariff  Commissioners,  or  half  the 
Tariff  Commissioners  and  the  President, 
agree  on  a  peril  point  calling  for  increased 
tariff  restrictions,  an  escape-clause  investi¬ 
gation  shall  be  instituted  automatically. 
This  assures  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of 
tinie  in  proceeding  toward  a  determination 
on  a  basis  which  will,  if  necessary,  permit 
action  by  the  United  States.  Although  the 
President  may  still  negotiate  the  indicated 
increases,  together  with  compensatory  ad¬ 
justments,  the  possibility  of  escape-clause 
action,  which  international  agreements  per¬ 
mit  without  prior  concurrence,  will  thus  be 
f  assured,  if  needed,  in  the  event  agreement 
with  another  country  on  the  increase  proves 
impracticable.  *  *  * 

In  keeping  with  its  report  on  H.  R.  1  in 
1955,  the  committee  has  kept  the  matter  of 
administration  of  the  escape  clause  under 
close  study  and  as  a  result  has  decided  to 
propose  additional  amendments  to  existing 
legislation  with  a-  view  to  making  the 
escape-clause  procedure  more  effective. 

First,  your  committee  recommends  in 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  bill  that  machinery 
be  provided  whereby  Congress  may  review 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  are  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Under  the  bill,  if  the 
Congress  decides  as  a  result  of  such  review 
that  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  be  put  into  effect,  such 
action  takes  effect  in  the  event  that  Con¬ 
gress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses,  approving 
the  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  *  *  *  The  bill  contains  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  to  section  7  (a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  organizations  or 
groups  of  employees  can  file  an  application 
for  an  escape-clause  investigation.  This 
amendment  is  aimed  at  removing  any  doubt 
that  employee  organizations  or  groups  of 
workers  who  are  or  have  been  employed  in 
a  particular,  industry  are  qualified  to  make 
application  for  escape-clause  investigations 
even  though  management  does  not  join  in 
the  application.  *  *  * 

In  order  to  assure  the  Tariff  Commission 
access  to  all  necessary  and  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  expedite  escape-clause  and 
peril-point  investigations  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  bill  provides,  under  another  new 
provision,  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be 
given  the  power  of  subpena,  in  connection 
with  its  responsibilities  under  the  trade 
i-greements  and  other  legislation,  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  with  respect  to  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  *  «  * 

Whereas  under  existing  legislation  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  allowed  9  months  to 
complete  an  escape-clause  investigation  and 
report  to  the  President,  the  committee  has 
included  in  this  bill  a  reduction  of  that  time 
limit  to  6  months  with  a  view  to  expediting 
any  relief  which  might  be  found  necessary 
and  appropriate  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  *  *  • 

In  an  escape-clause  application  involving 
a  product  bound  on  the  free  list,  the  Presi¬ 


dent’s  authority  to  grant  relief  is  now  limited 
to  establishment  of  an  import  quota,  because 
the  existing  law  forbids  transfer  by  the 
President  of  articles  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list,  and  vice  versa.  Recognizing 
the  inflexibility  and  the  other  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  use  of  quotas  in  international 
trade,  your  committee’s  bill  expands  relief 
measures  for  industry  by  granting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  in  escape-clause  cases  to  im¬ 
pose  a  rate  of  duty  up  -to  50  percent  ad 
valorem  upon  a  free-list  item  which  has  been 
bound  in  a  trade  agreement.  Accordingly,  it 
will  be  appropriate  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  recommend  such  action  if  it  finds  it 
neeessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury. 

The  committee  bill  also  permits  duty  in¬ 
creases  on  dutiable  items  up  to  50  percent 
above  the  July  1,  1934,  level — a  change  from 
the  present  bake  date  of  January  1,  1945. 
This  measure  also  will  help  avoid  use  of 
quotas. 

I  am  convinced  H.  R.  12591  will  give 
us  the  protection  we  desire,  and  yet  will 
not  hamper  our  trade  program.  My  in¬ 
terests  are  in  people,  in  their  jobs,  and 
in  their  continuing  to  work  at  their  jobs. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  place  myself  in  a 
position  of  supporting  a  measure  provid¬ 
ing  immediate  but  only  temporary  relief. 
This  type  of  action  most  certainly  would 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  many  other 
industries  through  the  loss  of  opportu¬ 
nities  to  export. 

If  we  move  to  protect  our  industry 
here,  but  fail  to  view  the  overall  picture 
and  swing  over  to  the  protectionist  side, 
we  will  destroy  many  more  industries 
than  we  can  help.  Raising  our  tariffs 
can  only  be  a  temporary  expedient.  In 
bringing  special  advantage  to  a  few,  we 
could  wreck  many  more  exporting  in¬ 
dustries  and  create  chaotic  conditions  in 
our  entire  economy. 

The  Simpson  bill  does  not  provide  the 
answer  to  the  trade  problems  of  the 
future.  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  give  it 
my  wholehearted  support.  Eut-I  believe 
the  Simpson  bill  in  truth  is  retrogres¬ 
sive.  It  could  well  lead  to  the  erection 
of  trade  barriers,  which  in  turn  could 
mark  not  only  the  end  of  our  great  trade 
program,  but  could  have  a  disastrous  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  family  of  free  nations  which 
today  stands  together  to  meet  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  communism.  Our  actions  in 
considering  extension  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
future  events. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would-be  more 
effective  in  forcing  into  the  Communist 
bloc  the  nations  upon  which  we  now 
depend  for  trade  than  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  have  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  our  trade  agreements  with 
them. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  decision 
again.  We  must  determine  whether  to 
extend  this  vital  program  or  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  program  which,  to  my  mind,  will 
isolate  this  Nation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  economic  world  leadership 
will  falter  if  we  begin  to  follow  a  de¬ 
fensive  trade  policy  in  opposition  to  the 
broader  trade  principles  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  request  for  a  renewal  of 
this  program. 

The  President  has  posed  a  challenge 
to  Congress  to  take  a  giant  step  and  put 
our  trade  policy  on  the  offensive  as 
never  before.  Shall  we  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand,  and  ignore  the  realities  of 
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a  world  that  demands  forthrightness  and 
leadership  as  never  before? 

Or  shall  we  meet  this  new  challenge 
and  continue  a  liberal  trade  policy  which 
will  create  a  climate  of  optimism  that 
can  stimulate  increased  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  to  satisfy  the  world’s  needs  for 
trade  and  investment? 

As  the  committee  report  stated:  “If 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  free  nations  to  a  more  secure  peace 
and  a  better  world,  it  cannot  afford  to 
take  economic  measures  in  disregard  of 
its  own  interest  and  of  the  interest  of 
nations  associated  with  it.” 

I  do  not  believe  we  solve  anything  by 
putting  up  the  protectionist  curtain 
other  than  to  abdicate  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

I  cannot  follow  any  course  other  than 
support  of  this  vital  program.  Without 
this  program,  we  will  lay  open  a  new 
avenue  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  it 
can  carry  on  its  intensive  campaign 
against  the  free  world.  Continuation  of 
the  trade  program  through  passage  of 
H.  R.  12591  will  be  a  forceful  reitera¬ 
tion  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  we 
are  not  only  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind,  but  that  we  are  backing  up 
that  interest  with  effective  action. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Martin]. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  this 
period  when  we  have  tense  relations 
with  a  large  part  of  the  world  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  bring  economic  disaster 
to  fail  to  continue  'our  trade  relations 
through  this  pending  measure. 

The  bill  reported  provides  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  for  American  indus¬ 
tries  than  the  expiring  bill,  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  passed  with  our  own  economic 
interests  protected.  Indeed,  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  the  President  could,  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  advisable,  boost  tariffs  50  percent 
higher  than  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates. 

The  bill  continues  the  President’s 
power  to  reject  a  Tariff  Commission  re¬ 
port,  but  it  also  provides  the  right  of 
Congress,  through  a  two-thirds  vote,  to 
override  the  President.  That  change  has 
been  derided  as  valueless;  but,  if  there 
is  any  denial  of  relief  which  hurts  an  in¬ 
dustry,  it  can  be  effective  to  appeal  to 
the  Congress. 

May  I  at  this  time  read  a  letter  I  have 
received  today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  10,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Joe:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  as 
to  my  attitude  concerning  H.  R.  12676,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  this  substitute  should 
prevail,  the  reciprocal  trade  program  would 
be  irreparably  damaged.  It  contains  pro¬ 
visions  which  would  nullify  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  operation  of  the  act.  I 
could  enumerate  these  provisions,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  an  analysis  of  them  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
who  can  readily  comprehend  their  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  this  program. 
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It  Is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  House 
adopts  without  change  (either  by  motion 
to  recommit  or  otherwise)  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
bill  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  the  well-being  of  the  free 
world. 

With  warm  regard, 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

I  do  not  believe  the  industries  which 
are  suffering  today  will  be  materially  af¬ 
fected  through  this  measure.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  have  no  effect  on 
treaties  already  entered  into.  They  stand 
as  they  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  the 
second  place,  no  further  treaties  are 
contemplated  until  the  European  com¬ 
mon  market  is  set  up.  That  is  at  least  2 
or  3  years  away;  and  the  legislation  doe? 
give  more  opportunity  for  relief  to  af¬ 
fected  industries  than  the  present  law. 

Any  real  remedy,  or  any  real  help  to 
industry  must  come  either  from  legisla¬ 
tion  not  before  us  today  or  not  contem¬ 
plated  at  this  time  to  be  brought  before 
us,  or  from  the  executive  department. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  suggested  cannot  become  law,  as 
that  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  to  overcome  a  Presidential 
veto,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  No  one  believed  that  could  be 
accomplished.  We  have  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  the  same  opportunity  of  relief 
for  specific  cases. 

In  these  days  tariff  rates  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  protection,  generally  speaking,  no 
matter  how  high  they  are  placed.  Quota 
agreements  are  the  only  real  remedy 
for  an  industry  seriously  affected ;  and  I 
have  confidence  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  upon  whose  advice  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  largely  lean,  can  be  counted 
upon  to  support  vigorously  any  industry, 
seriously  affected. 

We  must,  of  course,  give  our  full 
thought  to  the  industries  that  have  been 
affected  adversely  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  must  be  a  major  concern  of  the 
Government  and  certainly  we  should 
have  sufficient  intelligence  to  shield  those 
workers  from  harm.  It  is  a  problem  that 
requires  study  and  action. 

Finally,  there  is  our  position  in  world 
trade  to  maintain.  Over  four  million 
jobs  in  the  United  States  are  threatened 
if  our  foreign-trade  opportunities  van¬ 
ish.  And  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
people  cannot  be  underestimated  by  the 
industries  who  may  feel  they  suffer  harm 
from  the  legislation,  because  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  four  million  families  is 
very  helpful  to  any  industry,  no  matter 
where  it  is  located.  Then  we  have  the 
question  of  the  free  world.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  requires  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Unless  we  have  cooperation 
in  this  world,  unless  we  can  give  and  take 
we  will  eventually  find  ourselves  outcasts 
in  world  trade. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe,  as  does  the 
President,  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
that,  for  the  best  interest  of  every  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  and  certainly  for  the 
best  interest  of  170  million  people  that 
we  pass  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  in  every  single 
instance  that  has  been  extended  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  person  in  this  House  or 
anywhere  in  the  country  whom  I  admire 
more  than  I  do  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Likewise,  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  and 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson],  both  of  whom  have 
been  very  courteous,  fair,  and  nonparti¬ 
san  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  tired  of  hearing 
people  all  over  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  particularly  here  in  this  House  talk 
about  communism  as  an  excuse  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  honestly  believe  this:  During 
the  10  years  I  have  been  here  Commu¬ 
nist  Russia  in  those  10  years  has  made 
a  good  start  toward  dictating  the  do¬ 
mestic  economic  policy  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  know  they  already 
largely  dictate  the  international  policy 
of  these  United  States.  I  took  an  oath 
here  in  this  well  to  uphold,  support,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  a  constitution  of  the  so-called 
free  world  but  the  Constitution  of  your 
country  and  my  country.  My  only  obli¬ 
gation  in  addition  to  that  Constitution 
is  to  the  sovereign  people,  325,000,  whom 
I  represent. 

Adam  Smith  in  the  year  1775,  while  he 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  limited — and  I  say  limited 
advisedly — free-trade  theory  in  his  book 
The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  many  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  country  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  that  book  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  They  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  free-trade  theory  of  Dr. 
Smith,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  They  also 
recognized  that  Smith  was  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  free  trader.  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  the  great  founder  of  our  party, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  modified  the  so-called 
general  theories  of  Adam  Smith  about 
free  trade  and  heeded  his  warnings  con¬ 
cerning  agriculture  and  defense.  They 
saw  the  necessity  of  creating  some  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
national  defense. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  mentioned  here 
on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago.  Yes; 
I  was  born  not  far  from  where  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  born  and  I  am  happy  to 
represent  his  old  district  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Need  I  remind 
you  today  that  John  C.  Calhoun  intro¬ 


duced  one  of  the  first  bills  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  offer  relief  to  growing  American 
industry  in  the  form  of  a  realistic  tar¬ 
iff.  I  am  thankful  that  he  did  because 
it  helped  this  country  to  start  on  the 
road  to  becoming  an  industrial  giant. 

It  is  true  that  John  C.  Calhoun  later 
on  adopted  a  free-trade  theory  since  he 
envisoned  an  agricultural  economy  for 
the  South.  But  today  the  South  is  not 
solely  agricultural.  I  have  talked  with 
many  military  strategists  and  they  at¬ 
tribute  that  to  the  defeat  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  during  the  great  War  of 
Secession.  John  C.  Calhoun  in  following 
his  free-trade  theory  to  the  extreme, 
buying  manufactured  goods  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  western  Europe  and  selling 
agricultural  products  to  western  Europe, 
condemned  the  Confederacy  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint  of  defeat.  The  Confed¬ 
eracy  had  simply  become  a  victim  of  free 
trade.  We  stuck  to  agriculture  and 
bought  all  our  manufactured  goods  in 
Europe.  We  therefore  did  not  develop 
any  industry.  It  was  easy  for  the  North 
to  blockade  the  South,  cut  us  off  from 
Europe  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult.  America  under  this  5-year  ex-  1 
tension  could  become  too  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  I  honestly 
believe  today  that  under  this  free-trade 
theory,  under  this  one-world  philosophy 
American  can  be  cut  off  from  essential 
industry  by  the  overwhelming  Russian 
submarine  force.  Member  after  Member 
gets  up  in  this  well  and  talks  about  the 
free  world  instead  of  the  people  whom 
he  or  she  represents,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  country.  Listen.  America 
has  been  in  3  world  wars;  America,  the 
heart  and  core  of  free  world.  Now,  if 
anything  happens  to  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  free  world,  all  of  the  free  world 
will  collapse,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  Communists  have  to  do  today  is  to 
start  a  riot  in  South  America,  is  to 
make  a  move  in  Syria,  or  to  invite  Nasser 
to  Moscow,  and  then  somebody  will  get 
up  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
say  “Oh,  we  have  to  have  freer  trade; 
we  have  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
world  and  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  Members  of  the  Committee,  that 
is  the  surest  way  that  I  know  of  for  the 
defeat  of  this  great  palladium  of  liberty. 
Our  domestic  foreign  policy  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  what  Russia  thinks  and  does. 
We  should  act  here  in  this  body  for 
America,  Russia  not  withstanding. 

The  American  Legion  this  year — and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  Legion¬ 
naire — adopted  a  resolution  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  unanimously,  during  its 
executive  committee  meeting  April  30  to 
May  2,  in  which  a  resolution  for  the 
first  time  in  the  39-year  history  of  the 
American  Legion  was  adopted  advocat¬ 
ing  some  relief  for  the  defense  industries 
of  this  country  and  unanimously  opposed 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  present  agree¬ 
ments.  Why?  Because  as  men  who 
served  overseas  they  know  the  conditions 
in  southeast  Asia  where  they  fought, 
and  in  Europe  where  they  fought,  and 
they  know  that  if  we  move  the  defense 
industries  of  this  country  and  sources 
of  our  defense  capacity,  as  is  being  done 
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today,  close  to  the  periphery  of  Russia, 
in  easy  reach  of  the  Red  army,  in  easy 
reach  of  guided  missiles  and  the  Red 
air  force,  that  when  the  Red  army 
moves  out  to  grab  these  industries  the 
frqe  world  will  fall  like  a  stack  of  cards. 
I  say  to  you  today  that  America  is  in 
great  danger. 

What  about  this  free-trade  philoso¬ 
phy?  You  know,  the  American  people 
at  the  grassroots  are  beginning  to  wake 
up.  Just  the  other  day,  in  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  they  repudiated 
the  one-world,  free-trade  philosophy  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Harold  Stassen.  And  I  say 
this,  too,  that  one  of  the  greatest  men 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  distinguished  Speaker  sitting 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn]  ,  and  our  former  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Martin],  since  coming  to 
Washington  in  1947  straight  from  the 
Air  Force  in  Western  Europe,  has  been 
the  late  great  immortal  Robert  A.  Taft, 
of  Ohio.  Bob  Taft  repudiated  the  one- 
world,  free-trade  theory  of  Charles  Taft, 
his  own  brother,  and,  I  am  reliably  in¬ 
i'  formed,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Charles  Taft  is 
out  over  this  country  today  attacking  me 
and  others  because  we  happen  to  believe 
in  the  Constitution  of  this  country,-  and 
I  happen  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  South  Carolina,  who  still 
believe  we  should  stand  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  represent  America  first.  Oh, 
yes,  my  friends,  that  is  the  committee 
that  jumped  on  the  great  Senator  Rus¬ 
sell,  from  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Georgia  Members  on  the  floor  standing 
by  the  Constitution,  as  always.  This 
Committee,  headed  by  this  motion-pic¬ 
ture  executive,  Eric  Johnston,  jumped  on 
Senator  Russell  for  a  speech  he  made  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.  Oh,  my  friends,  they 
want  us  to  legislate  here  for  the  free 
world.  Senator  Russell  really  needs  no 
defense.  He  is  an  American  and  knows 
how  to  defend  America;  a  fine  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyer  who  realizes  that  all  battles 
do  not  take  place  on  bloody  fields,  but 
many  occur  in  legislative  halls.  Senator 
Russell  is  well  aware  that  a  strong 
America  is  the  best  way  to  defend  the 
free  world — and  in  the  cold  war  of  to¬ 
day  America’s  strength  is  in  its  fully  em¬ 
ployed  labor,  in  its  better  than  break¬ 
even  farms,  and  in  its  diverse  industries. 
The  free  traders  and  theorists  want  us  to 
legislate  here  at  every  whim  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship  in  Moscow.  All  Russia  has  to  do 
to  get  legislation  passed  here  is  to  criti¬ 
cize  America,  to  criticize  the  tariff,  to 
criticize  this  Congress,  and  we  will  have 
men  rushing  into  this  well  trying  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  your  country 
and  my  country.  The  Constitution  plain¬ 
ly  states  that  the  power  to  regulate  trade 
and  tariffs  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Oh,  they  talk  about  the  farmers.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  dirt  farmers  in  this  House. 
I  have  never  had  any  occupation  other 
than  public  office  and  the  time  I  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  except  between  the 
plow  handles.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  How  can 
I  conscientiously  tell  the  farmer  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  at  Route  1,  Greenwood, 
S.  C.,  w’here  I  live,  that  I  am  going  to 


vote  for  him  the  most  absolute  quota 
known  to  man,  you  cannot  ship  any 
wheat  into  America  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  you  cannot  ship  any  cotton  into 
this  country — they  have  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  protection  that  I  know  of — and  then 
how  am  I  going  to  tell  the  textile  worker 
on  the  other  side,  my  neighbor,  that  his 
job  is  expendable,  that  his  job  is  open  to 
the  low-wage  countries  of  southeast 
Asia?  What  kind  of  a  Congressman 
would  they  think  their  Congressman  is 
from  the  Third  South  Carolina  District? 

I  am  going  to  be  fair  to  the  farmer 
and  I  am  going  to  offer  him  some  relief. 
But  likewise,  I  am  going  to  stand  by 
that  textile  man  who  uses  80  percent  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  best-  friend  of  the 
cotton  and  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  is  the  American  working  man  and 
American  industry  who  purchase  his  ag¬ 
ricultural  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  talk  about  low- 
wage  imports.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friends  over  here  from  the  great  city 
of  Detroit  that  in  5  years  time  under  a 
5-year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade, 
when  Ford  and  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  and  all  the  rest  of  them  com¬ 
plete  their  plants  in  Brazil,  when  they 
finish  their  great  expansion  program 
overseas  and  start  bringing  these  cars 
back  into  America,  they  will  be  follow¬ 
ing  me  into  this  well,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
advocating  some  relief.  There  will  be 
mass  unemployment  in  Detroit  if  we 
extend  the  administration  bill  for  5 
years. 

I  saw  in  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port  not  long  ago  where  last  year .  57 
percent  of  the  automobiles  imported  into 
Brazil  in  1957  were  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  4  years  they  will 
not  import  a  single  car  from  America 
because  of  the  expansion  program  of 
Ford,  Chrysler  and  General  Motors.  Oh, 
my  friends,  it  is  easy  for  capital  to 
move  overseas,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the 
working  man  to  sacrifice  his  independ¬ 
ence  which  is  unrestricably  tied  to  his 
job.  It  is  gone  to  the  man,  woman,  or 
child,  mark  you,  child,  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries — perhaps  forever. 

Let  me  say  to  our  Speaker  that  this 
is  really  an  attack  on  the  great  program 
that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
passed  in  1936.  Why  was  the  wage  and 
hour  law  passed?  So  as  to  equalize 
the  situation  in  America,  so  that  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  going  from  one  State  to 
another  in  this  great  country,  would  be 
under  the  same  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  provisions.  Social  se¬ 
curity;  unemployment  insurance;  laws 
against  child  labor — Mr.  Chairman,  this, 
is  an  attack  on  this  great  progressive 
legislation  that  took  100  years  to  put 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country. 

Oh,  my  friends,  they  are  going  over¬ 
seas  to  circumvent  our  labor  laws.  Let 
me  tell  you  this.  If  I  were  to  go  down 
to  the  State  Department  today  to  get 
an  appointment  for  a  mail  in  the  textile 
business  in  my  State  who  wanted  to 
fire  5,000  or  10,000  employees,  they 
would  help  him  go  to  India,  a  doubtful 
country,  a  neutral  country,  or  he  would 
be  in  Indonesia,  in  48  hours. 

I  have  seen  this  happen.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking’  about.  In  48  hours  they 


would  get  his  passport  and  he  would  be 
met  in  India  or  Indonesia?  He  would  be 
met  by  the  point-4  people  with  bushel 
baskets  of  American  dollars.  There  is 
free  electricity,  free  water,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  guaranteeing  him  a  profit. 
There  are  no  taxes  to  be  paid  and  cheap 
labor  for  as  low  as  9  cents  an  hour.  Oh, 
my  friends,  where  is  this  great  country  of 
ours  going? 

What  about  tobacco?  I  have  heard  a 
lot  about  tobacco.  Let  us  take  the  to¬ 
bacco-growing  industry,  as  we  find  it  in 
Rhodesia.  The  average  Rhodesian 
farmer  can  grow  65  acres  of  tobacco. 
The  government  offers  him  the  in¬ 
centive  of  no  taxes  whatsoever  on  the 
land,  if  he  will  just  grow  more  tobacco. 
But,  in  America  where  tobacco  origi¬ 
nated  and  where  we  used  to  sell  all  of  it 
abroad  in  the  colonial  days,  the  aver¬ 
age  tobacco  acreage  is  4  V2  acres,  and 
it  is  getting  less  all  the  time. 

Turkey  offers  its  tobacco  farmers  the 
incentive  of  not  having  to  pay  any  in¬ 
come  tax.  There  are  no  income  taxes 
whatsoever  if  they  will  just  grow  more 
tobacco.  The  Philippines  have  a  duty 
on  American  tobacco  of  60c  per  pound. 

Where  are  we  going?  We  are  con¬ 
demning  the  farmers  of  our  country  to 
a  state  of  servitude  from  this  time  forth. 
Price  supports  will  not  save  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  You  can  give  them  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  cotton  and  you  can 
give  them  a  dollar  a  pound  for  tobacco, 
but  if  you  do  not  let  the  American 
farmer  grow  more  than  1  or  2  acres 
of  tobacco,  how  is  he  going  to  send  his 
children  to  college  and  how  is  he  going 
to  buy  the  automobiles  from  Detroit? 
They  cannot  even  buy  them  today.  But, 
let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  from  Michi¬ 
gan — I  see  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Rabaut] — let  me  tell  you  I  am 
not  going  to  buy  one  of  those  foreign 
cars.  I  am  going  to  buy  a  car  made  in 
America.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  Maybe  I 
am  too  Amei'ican.  But,  I  want  to  stand 
up  for  the  people  of  Michigan  because 
I  know  how  the  boys  from  Michigan 
stood  by  me  on  the  western  front  in 
World  War  II.  They  are  Americans 
and  their  jobs  are  not  expendable.  If 
we  are  going  to  defend  and  protect  the 
free  world,  let  us  continue  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  Detroit  is  more 
essential  than  a  plant  in  Germany  or 
India  even  for  their  protection.  Do  you 
know  what  Mussolini  is  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  said  about  this  body?  He  said: 

The  American  Congress  is  a  bunch  of  par¬ 
liamentary  charlatans. 

Hitler  agreed  with  him.  But,  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
either  one  of  them.  This  is  the  greatest 
body  that  has  ever  been  created  by  man 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
great  tradition  of  our  creators  we  must 
not  continue  to  turn  our  power  over  to 
the  Executive.  If  we  do  we  may  become 
an  American  Reichstag — a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  Do  we  not  have 
confidence  in  ourselves?  I  think  you 
know  more  about  your  districts  and  I 
think  you  know  more  about- foreign  af¬ 
fairs  tban  the  theorists  in  the  State 
Department.  Most  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  served  abroad  in  World 
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War  I  and  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
war.  I  think  you  know  more  about  for¬ 
eign  affairs  than  any  so-called  expert  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  you  cer¬ 
tainly  know  more  about  the  Constitution 
and  about  your  own  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  and  about  this  great  country.  Let 
us  stand  up  today  for  America.  Vote 
for  what  you  think  is  right  and  not  for 
the  interest  of  some  dictator  abroad 
who  could,  and  if  expediency  suggests, 
nationalize  these  industries  and  these 
plants  that  Ford  and  General  Motors 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  going  to 
build  over  there.  Let  us  protect  inde¬ 
pendent  oil,  it  is  essential  to  national 
defense.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson],  whom  I  admire,  let  us  save 
this  oil  industry  because  oil  could  be 
nationalized  in  the  Near  East  overnight. 
All  of  the  heads  of  these  governments 
are  would-be  dictators.  I  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  all  of  the  strings 
are  being  pulled  by  some  sinister  forces 
across  the  seas  in  the  hope  that  America 
would  react  in  a  certain  way — and 
knowing  that  we  are  going  to  react  as 
we  have — not  for  America — not  to  keep 
America  strong  and  not  to  keep  America 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  to  scatter 
our  strength  and  our  goods  all  over  the 
world. 

Mi*.  Chairman,  of  course  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  Simpson  substitute.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  bills  that  many  of  us 
have  introduced.  It  is  a  reciprocal- 
trade  bill.  It  is  a  bill  for  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous,  reciprocal  trade  for  the 
other  country  and  also  for  America.  I 
have  heard  very  little  about  America 
here.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  com¬ 
munism  and  our  so-called  allies.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  this  is  a  crucial 
hour.  If  anything  happens  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  America  heaven  help  the  free 
world.  They  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  Russia.  The  only  way  for  me  to 
save  the  free  world  is  to  vote  to  make 
America  strong  by  saving  American  la¬ 
bor  and  American  industry. 

In  the  next  5  years  America  will  take 
the  road  to  freedom,  to  real  world  lead¬ 
ership,  or  we  will  become  weak  and  im¬ 
potent.  Our  domestic  economy  should 
not  be  leveled  downward.  If  it  is,  the 
healthy  economy  of  our  country  will  be 
destroyed.  The  Simpson  bill  is  the  only 
answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  I  suppose,  is  inevitable  in 
every  heated  debate.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  committee  bill  have  gone  beyond 
permissible  limits  in  misrepresenting 
those  of  us  who  are  seeking  reasonable 
modification  of  the  sweeping  delegation 
of  authority  in  the  pending  legislation. 

I  feel  that  some  of  these  misrepre¬ 
sentations  should  be  corrected  before  the 
record  is  closed.  Following  are  some  of 
the  erroneous  allegations  that  have  been 


made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  and 
my  own  answer  to  them: 

First.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this 
is  a  fight  between  those  who  believe  in 
international  trade  and  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  live  unto  ourselves  alone 
and  wish  to  cut  our  country  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.. 

The  answer  to  this  allegation  is 
simply  that  it  is  not  so.  There  may  be 
some  Members  of  this  body  who  advo¬ 
cate  that  but  if  so  I  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  substitute  bill  favor  and  ad¬ 
vocate  an  expanding  volume  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  This  is  certainly  my 
own  position.  I  favor  trading  with  the 
world  on  a  sound  and  fair  reciprocal 
basis. 

Second.  Then  it  has  been  alleged  that 
this  is  a  fight  between  those  who  urge 
the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  and 
restrictions  and  those  who  would  erect 
a  high  tariff  wall  around  our  country 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  imports  from 
entering. 

This  is  another  erroneous  or  false  al¬ 
legation  that  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  facts.  Both  bills — the  committee 
bill  and  the  proposed  substitute — do 
provide  authority  to  increase  duties; 
but  neither  bill  proposes  any  raises  in 
current  tariff  levels.  There  is  not  a 
single  suggestion  in  the  substitute  pro¬ 
posal  which  can  fairly  be  construed  as 
contemplating  increases  in  tariff  rates. 

Third.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
proposed  substitute  bill  would  scuttle 
the  trade  agreements  program  and 
cause  a  drying  up  of  international 
trade. 

This  allegation  is  specifically  denied. 
There  is  not  even  the  slightest  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  substitute  bill  that  trade 
agreements  should  be  discontinued  or 
curtailed.  And  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  that  would  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  existing  trade 
agreement.  On  the  contrary,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposal  contemplates  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  program'. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  alleged  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  not  enacted  foreign 
countries  will  not  have  the  dollars  they 
need  to  buy  American-made  goods. 

That  allegation  is  also  untrue  and  is 
denied.  Foreign  countries  acquire  dol¬ 
lars  from  a  variety  of  sources:  United 
States  foreign  aid,  GI  and  tourist  spend¬ 
ing,  private  investments,  and  by  receipts 
from  exports. 

In  1957,  for  example,  dollars  obtained 
from  exports  to  the  United  States  paid 
for  only  67  percent  of  our  exports. 
Therefore,  one-third  of  all  of  our  exports 
last  year  were  paid  for  by  dollars  from 
sources  other  than  exports  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  ~ 

Moreover,  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
imports — the  exact  percentage  being 
variously  estimated  from  50  to  66%  per¬ 
cent — enter  this  country  duty  free  and 
are  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
existing  tariffs.  Therefore,  less  than 
one-third  of  our  imports  have  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  problem  of  ac¬ 
quiring  dollar  balances  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  exports  to  this  country. 


In  addition,  the  record  shows  that  for¬ 
eign-made  goods  have  no  difficulty  pene¬ 
trating  our  country  over  current  tariffs 
which  are,  in  fact,  extremely  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  existing  tariffs  in  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  only  proof 
required  to  support  this  statement  is  to 
cite  the  fact  that  we  are  currently  im¬ 
porting  about  $10  billion  worth  of  for¬ 
eign-made  products  each  year  and  exist¬ 
ing  tariffs  would  seem  therefore  to  pre¬ 
sent  little  difficulty  for  foreign  producers 
who  wish  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  cannot  be  as  hard  hit  from 
imports  as  contended  because  textile  im¬ 
ports  amount  to  only  3  percent  of  domes¬ 
tic  production. 

This  allegation  is  unsound  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  textile  mills  do  not 
produce  just  one  single  type  of  cloth. 
Tire  textile  industry  is  actually  a  group  of 
many  different  industries  producing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  types  of  fabrics. 

The  allegation  can  be  disposed  of  sim¬ 
ply  by  citing  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
foreign-made  goods  have  taken  over  70 
percent  of  the  domestic  velveteen  mar¬ 
ket — not  just  3  percent  of  it  but  70  per¬ 
cent  of  it.  And  foreign  producers  have 
taken  over  48  percent  of  the  gingham 
business  in  the  United  States — not  3 
percent  of  it  but  48  percent  of  it. 

But,  it  is  alleged,  the  domestic  mills 
that  have  been  producing  velveteens  and 
ginghams  should  diversify  and  shift  over 
to  some  other  textile  product.  Now,  that 
is  a  bright  suggestion.  In  effect  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  surrender  the  domestic 
market  for  velveteens  and  ginghams  and 
leave  these  fields  to  foreign  producers. 
That  suggestion  does  not  appeal  to  the 
people  who  have  been  engaged  for  years 
in  the  production  of  velveteens  and  ging¬ 
hams  in  my  district.  They  feel  that  they 
should  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  fields  where  their  experience 
lies  and  that  they  should  have  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  to  compete  with  foreign- 
made  velveteens  and  ginghams  in  our 
own  market,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
agree  with  them. 

Moreover,  a  shift  from  velveteens  and 
ginghams  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds  in 
theory.  Such  action  would  have  a  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  on  the  market  for  other 
textile  products  and  many  of  these  fields 
are  already  overcrowded  as  it  is.  The 
industry  is  highly  competitive  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive.  What  incentive  is 
there  for  a  long-established  gingham  or 
velveteen  firm  to  incur  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  that  would  be  required  to  shift 
over  to  some  other  textile  product  which 
tomorrow  may  become  as  vulnerable  a 
target  for  foreign  producers  as  velveteens 
and  ginghams  have  been  in  the  past? 

Sixth.  But  it  is  alleged  that  since  we 
export  more  textiles  than  we  import,  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  it  should  be  satisfied. 

That,  too,  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
The  United  States  textile  industry  is  the 
largest  and  most  diversified  producer  of 
textiles  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  are  also  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  textiles;  but  some  of  the  other 
countries  produce  only  limited  quantities 
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of  textiles  or  none  at  all.  The  United 
States  textile  industry  does  not  expect  to 
export  textiles  in  substantial  amounts  to 
major  producing  textile  countries 
abroad;  but  it  does  feel  that  it  should 
have  the  right  to  compete  in  tlie  textile 
markets  of  those  countries  that  are  not 
heavy  producers  of  textiles. 

It  is  just  as  logical  for  the  United 
States  to  be  a  major  expoi'ter  of  textiles 
as  it  is  for  Cuba  to  be  a  major  exporter 
of  sugar.  Other  sugar-producing  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  expect  to  export  sugar  to 
Cuba  and  no  one  is  suggesting  that  Cuba 
import  sugar  when  it  produces  more 
sugar  than  is  required  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Seventh.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
those  who  favor  the  proposed  substitute 
represent  selfish  interests  who  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

This  allegation  I  also  deny  categori¬ 
cally.  The  substitute  bill  does  not  seek 
to  impose  higher  tariffs.  It  simply  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  fact  that,  after  25  years  of 
persistent  slashing  of  tariffs — which  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  we  are 
one  of  the  lowest  tariff  countries  of  the 
world  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  imports  into  this  country  enter  duty¬ 
free — the  opportunities  for  further  tariff 
cutting  are  exceedingly  limited.  The 
committee  bill  would  authorize  addi¬ 
tional  tariff  cuts  amounting  to  25  per¬ 
cent  whereas  the  substitute  bill  would 
limit  the  additional  cuts  to  10  percent. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  fallacious 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill. 
Others  might  be  cited  if  time  permitted, 
but  I  believe  the  foregoing  answers 
should  at  least  dispose  of  some  of  the 
most  glaring  allegations  that  are  not 
supported  by  facts. 

According  to  information  compiled 
from  official  sources,  nearly  50,000  per¬ 
sons  in  my  district  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mining  enterprises. 
More  than  50  percent  of  this  number 
are  employed  in  mills  producing  textile 
products.  One  velveteen  plant  recently 
closed  its  doors,  liquidated  its  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  buildings  are  now  used  for 
dead  storage. 

The  entire  economy  of  two  of  the 
counties  in  my  district  is  based  upon 
mining.  About  75  percent  of  all  of  the 
mica  produced  in  the  United ,  States 
comes  from  North  Carolina,  and  most  of 
it  from  my  district.  Our  State  also  sup¬ 
plies  almost  all  of  the  china  clay  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  and  about  65 
percent  of  all  the  feldspar.  Two  coun¬ 
ties  in  my  district  are  large  producers  of 
china  clay  and  feldspar.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  are  major  components  of  dinner- 
ware.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dinnerware  runs  from  60  percent 
to  69  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The 
average  wage  earned  by  an  American 
potter  is  $1.80  per  hour,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  22  cents  per  hour  in 
the  countries  from  whence  the  competi¬ 
tion  comes. 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  competition, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dinnerware  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
extinction  and  that  the  mines  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  barely  able  to  keep  operating. 


In  addition  to  the  dinnerware  compe¬ 
tition,  the  domestic  producers  of  feldspar 
are  faced  with  heavy  competition  from 
foreign-produced  nepheline  syenite. 
Nepheline  syenite  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  feldspar  and  it  enters  this  country 
duty  free.  In  1957  alone,  imported 
nepheline  syenite  replaced  200,000  tons 
of  feldspar,  most  of  which  was  produced 
in  my  district. 

I  do  not  concede  that  I  am  being  sel¬ 
fish  if  I  fight  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  mining  industry  in  my  district  or 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  textile 
industry.  These  two  industries  consti¬ 
tute  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  my 
district.  They  do  not  seek  a  captive  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  willing  to  compete  on  a 
fair  basis  with  anyone.  But  I  submit 
that  when  tariff  rates  today  are  low 
enough  to  enable  foreign  producers  to 
sell  in  this  country  almost  at  will,  there 
is  just  not  enough  room  left  for  fur¬ 
ther  substantial  reductions. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  important  segments 
of  our  economy,  I  think  we  should  re¬ 
ject  the  committee  bill  and  enact  the 
substitute.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  that  with  respect  to 
the  industries  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  here  in  Congress. 
If  that  should  happen,  it  will  at  least  be 
over  my  protest  and  objection.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  offers  the  only  opportunity 
for  me  to  register  that  protest  and  I  am 
supporting  it  for  that  purpose. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R. 
12591  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  my  support. 

I  have  listened  carefully  for  almost 
2  days  to  both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
heard  very  little  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  upon  American  agri¬ 
culture.  For  that  reason  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  in  order  that  I  may  bring  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  stake  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  has  in  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
There  is  probably  no  segment  of  the 
United  States’  economy  that  has  a 
"greater  stake  in  foreign  trade  than  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  extension  of  the  Reci¬ 
procal  ,  Trade  Agreements  Act  makes 
possible  more  trade  and  more  export  of 
American  agricultural  produce.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States  represents  the  production 
of  some  50  to  60  million  American  culti¬ 
vated  acres.  This  is  an  area  equivalent 
to  the  combined  cultivated  land  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Put¬ 
ting  it  another  way,  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  provide  a  market  for  the  produce 
of  1  out  of  each  10  acres  of  cropland 
in  the  United  States.  In  1951,  when  our 
agricultural  exports  ran  up  to  $4  billion, 
this  was  the  equivalent  of  $1  out  of  each 
$8  in  cash  farm  receipts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  will  be  noted  further  that  in  1953, 
of  our  total  production  we  exported  45 


percent  of  our  rice,  26  percent  of  our 
tobacco,  24  percent  of  our  cotton,  21  per¬ 
cent  of  our  soybeans,  corn,  and  their 
related  products,  19  percent  of  our 
wheat  and  flour,  and  18  percent  of  our 
total  production  of  some  of  our  major 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  central  Illinois  I  represent  1  of  the 
4  or  5  most  productive  areas  in  the 
United  States.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  not  consider  me  selfish  if  I  point 
out  what  this  means  to  the  eight  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  22d  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  I  am  sure  that  these  facts 
would  be  just  as  applicable  to  almost  any 
other  Congressman  who  represent  a  farm 
district  in  this  Congress.  In  central 
Illinois  the  land,  being  fertile  and  level 
for  the  most  part,  is  more  profitable  for 
raising  corn  and  soybeans  than  in  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  and  cattle.  As  a  result,  from 
the  eight  counties  in  my  district  comes 
a  large  share  of  the  corn  and  soybean 
surplus  that  will  be  made  available  for 
export. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that 
anytime  there  is  a  reduction  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  commodities  there 
follows  lower  prices,  increased  surplus 
problems,  with  acreage  restrictions  and 
marketing  controls. 

One  of  the  most  important  answers 
to  the  problem  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  is  an  expanded  foreign  market. 
Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  concessions  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  almost  every  agricultural 
product  customarily  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  any  large  amount. 

May  I  also  point  out  the  tremendous 
value  of  exports  in  another  way.  Were 
it  not  for  exports,  American  agriculture 
literally  would  die  for  lack  of  sustenance. 
The  large  flow  of  agricultural  products 
to  customers  overseas  not  only  provides 
additional  farm  income  but  also  eases 
the  pressure  of  supplies  on  the  domestic 
market  and  strengthens  prices. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  year,  we 
exported  more  than  one-third  of  our 
soybeans  and  soybean  products,  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  feed  grains  marketed 
by  farmers,  over  one-half  of  our  wheat 
and  large  quantities  of  livestock  and 
dairy  products.  Each  of  these  is  im¬ 
portant  to  Illinois. 

Continued  heavy  exports  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  our  efficient  and  'ex¬ 
panding  soybean  industry.  Livestock 
production  is  growing  rapidly  in  foreign 
countries  and  may  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  large  imports  of  our  surplus  feed 
grains. 

A  heavy  crop  of  wheat  is  in  prospect 
for  1958  and  every  possible  export  outlet 
will  be  needed.  Foreign  countries  are 
expected  to  continue  to  be  a  major  outlet 
for  the  large  quantities  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  bought  under  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  Lard  and  tallow,  as  byproducts  of 
our  expanding  livestock  economy,  will 
continue  to  be  in  heavy  surplus  in  the 
domestic  market. 

In  terms  of  the  1956-57  national  ex¬ 
port  total,  the  proportionate  share  of 
exports  in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  $95.7 
million  for  soybeans,  $53.1  million  for 
corn,  $50.2  million  for  wheat,  $36.8  mil¬ 
lion  for  livestock  and  products,  excluding 
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dairy  and  poultry,  and  $8.4  million  for 
dairy  products. 

Over  290,000  persons  in  Illinois  work 
on  farms  and  their  need  for  supporting 
services  creates  employment  for  thou¬ 
sands  more.  The  impact  of  exports  of 
farm  products  is  broadly  reflected 
throughout  the  State. 

Like  all  parts  of  America,  Illinois  also 
is  an  importer  of  agricultural  products, 
but  these  are  largely  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  not  grown  here,  like 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  bananas,  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  imports  of 
competing  specialty  livestock  products, 
often  of  fancy  grade  and  higher  in  price. 
In  balance,  however,  exports  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  greatly  exceed  imports. 

My  colleagues,  my  purpose  in  pointing 
out  to  you  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Illinois  is  because  I  believe  Illinois  to  be 
a  rather  balanced  State — with  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  looming  large  in  the 
picture. 

Some  of  my  other  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  exports 
Of  industrial  products  and  how  much 
industry  has  at  stake  in  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  export.  What  they  have  had  to 
say  would  likewise  apply  to  Illinois,  as 
well  as  other  States  of  the  Union.  I 
have  limited  my  remarks  to  agriculture 
because  I  did  not  believe  in  this  debate 
any  specific  example  had  been  given  of 
the  importance  of  export  to  agriculture — 
and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  made  possible  the  tremendous 
export  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
last  20  years. 

There  has  been  no  piece  of  legislation 
before  this  Congress  in  this  session  to 
which  I  have  given  more  thorough  study 
or  more  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  continue 
to  further  expand  the  foreign  markets 
of  this  country  for  agricultural  products. 
This  expansion  is  urgently  needed  by 
American  farmers.  The  entire  problem 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  theme  which 
President  Eisenhower  used  on  another 
occasion: 

If  we  fail  in  our  trade  policy,  we  may  fail 
in  all.  Our  domestic  employment,  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  our  security,  and  tbe  solidarity 
of  the  free  world — all  are  involved. 

For  our  own  economic  growth  we  must 
have  continuously  expanding  world  markets; 
for  our  security  we  require-  that  our  allies 
also  become  economically  strong.  Expanding 
trade  is  the  only  adequate  solution  for  these 
two  pressing  problems  confronting  our 
country. 

(Mr.  BALDWIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  12591,  which  would 
extend  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  I 
have  supported  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past  and  feel  that  it  is 
essential  that  this  program  be  continued. 
The  jobs  of  4.5  million  American  work¬ 
ers  depend  upon  foreign  trade.  If  we 
were  to  take  action  to  limit  or  materially 
curtail  the  reciprocal  trade  program,  we 
would  not  only  restrict  imports  but 
would  also  then  necessarily  greatly  re¬ 
duce  our  exports,  as  the  United  States 
can  only  export  to  nations  that  can  ob¬ 
tain  dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods  they 
import.  The  only  way  these  nations  can 


obtain  such  dollars  is  by  selling  goods 
to  the  United  States. 

The  great  shipping  center  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  including  the  ports  of 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond,  and 
other  cities  on  the  bay  and  on  Car- 
quinez  Straits,  is  dependent  upon  an 
exchange  of  goods  and  materials  with 
other  countries.  If  we  were  to  build  up 
high  tariff  barriers  and  rigid  quota  bar¬ 
riers  around  this  country,  the  ports 
of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond, 
and  others  would  be  greatly  curtailed  in 
activity  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  jobs  to  workers  in  the  bay  area. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  we  pass  H.  R.  12591  and  au¬ 
thorize  the  continuation  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ikard], 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  two  or  three  questions. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  national 
security  section  of  the  committee  bill 
has  as  its  purpose  providing  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  with  a  means  of  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  through 
imports  and  to  make  such  that  injury 
to  a  particular  industry  essential  to  the 
national  security  will  be  avoided? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  IKARD.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tional  security  amendment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  was  amended  by  the  committee 
as  reflected  in  the  committee  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  facilitating 
the  operation  of  this  provision  by  provid¬ 
ing  specific  criteria  and  guidelines  for 
use  in  its  administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  IKARD.  The  national  security 
section  of  the  committee  bill  specifies 
certain  factors  which  would  govern  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  and  the  President  in  determining 
whether  imports  are  a  threat  to  national 
security.  These  are  stated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  substantially  as  follows: 

The  Director  and  the  President  shall  *  *  * 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re¬ 
quirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availability  *  *  *  products, 
raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services 
essential  to  the  national  defense,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and 
such  supplies  and  services  including  the  in¬ 
vestment,  exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quanti¬ 
ties,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those 
affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  national  security  re¬ 
quirements. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  these 
criteria  would  relate  to  the  problem  of 
excessive  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe¬ 
troleum  products.  Is  it  intended  that 
under  this  provision  imports  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  petroleum  products  be  held  at 
levels  which  would  permit  the  domestic 
industry  to  engage  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  exploration  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  our  economy? 


Mr.  MILLS.  This  provision  is  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  imports  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  have 
sufficient  oil,  known,  discovered,  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  is  required  to  meet  our  na¬ 
tional  security  needs. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Does  the  committee 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  the 
national  security  section  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  dealing  with  investment,  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  development  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  growth  of  an  industry 
have  any  significance  to  the  petroleum 
industry  and  other  extractive  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  This  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  further  clarifying  the  committee's  in¬ 
tentions  with  respect  to  encouraging  free 
enterprise,  exploration  for,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  natural  resources  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  national  security.  If  drilling  and 
exploration  activities  do  not  reach  a 
satisfactory  level,  then  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  the  President  or  his  designate 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
evaluating  existing  programs  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  imports  to  see 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  standards  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  IKARD.  In  the  case  of  petro¬ 
leum,  is  it  intended  that  if  the  pending 
committee  bill  becomes  law  that  a  new 
study  and  certification  would  be  neces¬ 
sary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  “No.”  I 
refer  the  gentleman  specifically  to  the 
language  on  page  17,  lines  15  to  17,  which 
he  offered  in  the  committee  to  guarantee 
that  the  answer  would  be  “No.” 

Mr.  IKARD.  Is  it  intended  that  when 
the  imports  of  a  natural  resource  are 
controlled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  security  section  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  and  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  petroleum,  that  such  control 
should  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
-  porta tion  of  products,  derivatives,  or 
residues  of  petroleum  so  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  and  derivatives  could  not  be  im¬ 
ported  in  a  way  that  would  circumvent 
the  control  of  the  imports  of  the  basic 
natural  resource? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  Clearly,  when  a 
decision  is  taken  to  restrict  imports  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  it  is 
our  intention  that  the  decision  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  not  rendered  ineffective  by  cir¬ 
cumvention. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
ask  him  whether  there  is  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
committee,  or  in  the  bill,  any  assurances 
whatever  that  there  will  be  relief  given 
to  the  extractive  industries,  petroleum, 
and  the  minerals,  or  does  the  matter 
continue  to  remain  one  for  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Executive? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  in  the 
few  minutes  I  have  remaining  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  so-called  substitute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  the  national 
security  amendment  in  the  committee 
bill  is  to  be  handled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  when  certain  situations 
exist  and  we  are  giving  him  standards 
for  the  first  time  that  he  must  look  to  in 
making  his  decisions.  I  would  say  that 
the  extractive  industries  have  more  as¬ 
surance  in  this  respect  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  in  my  opinion,  than  under 
the  substitute  bill.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  who  is  so  interested 
in  the  subject,  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  IKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  I  realize  that  con¬ 
siderable  language  has  been  written  into 
the  bill,  the  language  of  the  bill  that 
comes  before  us,  and  there  is  language 
to  be  written  into  the  bill,  and  other 
moves  have  been  made  recently  about 
holding  back  the  importation  of  unfin¬ 
ished  gasoline;  is  it  the  gentleman’s 
thought  that  when  we  get  through  with 
this  bill  and  the  language  is  written  into 
it  that  we  understand  is  to  be  written 
into  it,  that  it  will  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  excess  imports  to  the  point  where  it 
will  probably  bring  us  back  into  a  cli¬ 
mate  financially  that  -  will  take  care 
pretty  well  of  the  bad  conditions  of  the 
producing  oil  industry  at  the  present 
time?  Will  it  be  extremely  helpful? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  certainly  hope  that 
in  the  light  of  wha^t  we  have  done,  that 
would  be  exactly  the  situation. 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  further;  I  have  limited  time.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  during  the  time  this 
measure  was  considered  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  discussed  here 
were  developed  fully  in  the  committee. 
As  is  well  known  here,  I  have  had  a 
series  of  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
I  urged  with  all  the  vigor  I  possessed.  I 
hoped  for  their  adoption,  and  I  believed 
in  them.  However,  in  the  few  minutes 
remaining  of  my  time  I  shall  try  to 
bring  into  focus  the  real  purpose  of  this 
debate  here  today. 

There  is  no  real  question,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  but  what  this  House  is  unanimous 
in  its  opinion  that  we  must  have  a  trade 
policy;  that  is  accepted.  But  one  thing 
that  we  must  decide  here,  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  under  the  rules 
governing  debate  on  this  bill,  the  only 
question  we  can  decide  is  what  policy 
we  shall  have.  Under  the  rule  we  can¬ 
not  offer  amendments.  Those  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  at  the  proper  time, 
before  the  committee,  and  many  of  them 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  we  have  to  do 
here  is  to  decide  one  question,  and  that 
is  whether  we  want,  as  a  matter  of  basic 
policy  for  this  country,  the  committee 
bill  or  the  substitute  bill. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to 
support  the  committee  bill.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  at  least  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  of  the  substitute 
that  it  returns  power  to  Congress.  I 
think  I  should  not  belabor  that  point 
here  because  it  has  been  expertly  de¬ 


veloped  by  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana- 
[Mr.  Boggs!  and  others.  I  feel  that  if 
you  would  read  the  report  and  read  the 
substitute  you  would  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  puts  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  in  a  position  where  it  is  responsible 
to  no  person,  to  nobody.  The  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  the  decisive  body 
in  all  questions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been  happy 
with  the  administration  of  this  program 
at  times;  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  I 
will  not  be  happy  again,  but  when  I  am 
unhappy  I  want  to  talk  to  some  elected, 
responsible  official,  and  not  to  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucrat  downtown  who  will 
exercise  dictatorial  powers  over  trade 
matter. 

The  second  question  that  should  be 
compelling  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Rogers,  has 
said,  as  was  reflected  in  the  President’s 
letter  which  was  read  here  today,  that 
the  provision  of  the  committee  bill  as  it 
is  now  drawn  is  constitutional.  The 
President  emphasized  that  the  provision 
of  the  substitute  bill  is  entirely  unac¬ 
ceptable  and,  if  enacted,  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  tragic  blunder. 

This  matter  in  the  substitute  bill  was 
never  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  committee  never 
had  a  chance  to  study  it.  The  House  is 
asked  now  to  adopt  a  measure  that  was 
never  acted  on  in  committee  and  never 
adopted  in  the  committee,  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  say  it  would  be  a  tragic 
blunder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mi-.  Chairman^  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more 
point,  which  deals  with  the  national  se¬ 
curity  amendment,  one  that  is  vital  and 
important  to  those  of  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  natural  resources  and  the  ex¬ 
tractive  industries. 

In  the  substitute  bill,  the  policy  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  first  part  of  it — read 
this  in  the  bill — says  that  the  only  thing 
basically  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
regulation  or  control  of  the  imports  of 
natural  resources  that  affect  or  might 
affect  national  security  is  the  quantity 
of  those  imports.  In  the  committee  bill 
it  says  in  the  policy  section  that  those 
who  administer  the  program  must  look 
at  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
imports  are  coming  in  as  well  as  the 
quantities  involved.  Under  that  lan¬ 
guage  we  get  the  standards  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  put  into  effect  that  would  re¬ 
quire  those  who  administer  the  program 
to  take  into  consideration  the  develop¬ 
ment,  the  growth,  the  necessary  explora¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  that,  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  to  consider  imports  in 
terms  of  their  use,  character,  and  so  on 
as  part  of  the  national  security  section. 

In  view  of  that  it  seems  that  there  can 
be  little  question  about  the  matter. 
This  is  not  a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  will  have  a  trade  policy,  if  I  may  re¬ 
peat;  it  is  a  debate  as  to  whether  we  will 
have  a  trade  policy  as  defined  by  the 
substitute  bill  or  as  defined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 


Much  has  been  said  here  about  our 
position  in  the  world  today.  We  all 
realize,  if  we  think  about  it,  as  much  as 
we  love  our  own  country  and  as  much  as 
we  are  dedicated  to  it,  that  we  simply 
have  to  have  trade.  We  have  to  be  and 
are  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  free 
world.  We  are  the  dynamic  portion  of 
it;  we  are  the  very  heart  of  the  whole 
economy  of  every  nation  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  daily  about  our 
alleged  lag  in  the  scientific  field  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  all  our  zeal  to  conquer 
space  and  to  develop  all  of  the  programs 
that  go  with  reaching  into  the  outer 
world,  we  might  end  up,  if  we  defeat  this 
committee  bill  and  adopt  the  substitute, 
where  we  will  be  in  the  position  of  pos¬ 
sibly  having  reached  the  moon  but,  in 
the  process,  of  having  lost  the  free  world. 

(Mr.  IKARD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr..  Chairman,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ikard],  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  has  just  ad¬ 
dressed  you,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
untiring  efforts  over  a  period  of  many 
months  to  have  inserted  in  this  bill  a 
mandatory  provision  limiting  excessive 
foreign  oil  imports. 

Many  of  us  from  oil  producing  areas 
who  represent  the  majority  of  independ¬ 
ent  oil  operators,  have  worked  closely, 
not  only  in  the  period  in  which  this 
measure  was  being  prepared  for  presen¬ 
tation  at  this  time,  but  months  and  even 
years  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far 
back  at  1949  I  introduced  legislation 
proposing  to  relate  foreign  oil  imports 
to  domestic  production,  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  at  intervals  have  introduced 
legislation  to  gear  imports  to  domestic 
consumption. 

As  cited  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  has  just  spoken,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  not  seen  fit  to 
adopt  a  mandatory  provision.  We  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  extremely  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  invoke  the  authority  to 
limit  foreign  oil  imports  provided  for 
in  section  7  of  the  law  which  has  been 
in  force  since  1955. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
ourselves  in  what  I  tell  you  in  all  candor, 
is  a  rather  desperate  situation.  The 
rule  under  which  this  bill  is  being  de¬ 
bated  does  not  permit  our  offering 
amendments  from  this  floor  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  we  have  just  1  of  3 
slender  choices.  We  either  accept  the 
committee  bill  with  the  amendment, 
which  will  shortly  be  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  we  reject  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  and  vote  for  the  so-called 
Simpson  substitute.  The  other  choice, 
regardless  of  which  of  these  measures 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  is  to  support  or  reject  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill.  Then,  of  course, 
comes  the  final  vote  of  accepting  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  the 
substitute  bill  has  a  very  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  those  of  us  from  oil  producing 
areas.  It  appears  on  the  surface  it 
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might  offer  opportunity  for  greater  re¬ 
lief  than  we  can  now  expect  from  the 
committee  bill  and  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  which  will  administer  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
doubt -if  anyone  believes  that  the  Simp¬ 
son  substitute  will  ever  become'  the  law. 
Even  should  the  other  Body  accept  it,' 
can  anyone  seriously  expect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  approve  it.  It  seems  that  it  has 
been  fairly  well  established  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  indicated  through 
each  of  its  members  that  it  is  not 
equipped  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  measure. 

It  also  follows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  what  the 
future  makeup  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
may  be.  It  reposes  authority  in  a  small 
body  without  appeal  from  their  deci¬ 
sion,  should  the  Commission  not  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  certain  industries  which  are 
so  greatly  in  need  of  relief  at  this  very 
moment.  It  is  also  rather  obvious  that 
no  immediate  relief  could  possibly  come 
from  the  substitute,  assuming  it  ever 
became  law,  until  after  a  long  period  of 
investigation  and  hearings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
the  choices  are  very  limited  and  very 
narrow  in  this  matter.  Personally,  I  am 
not  happy  with  these  alternatives. 
Either  falls  far  short  of  what  I  believe 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Depending 
on  what  the  motion  to  recommit  may 
contain,  I  reserve  judgment  to  vote  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee, 
should  it  be  a  straight  motion,  in  the 
hope  that  the  committee  in  its  judgment 
may  see  fit  to  grant  relief  to  an  industry 
which  is  only  operating  8  days  a  month 
in  Texas;  an  industry  which  is  so  Vital 
to  the  overall  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  to  its  national 
defense. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  re¬ 
marks  just  made  by  my  extremely  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  IkardI.  In  my  opinion  he  quali¬ 
fies  as  an  authority  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  he  has  devoted  many  long 
months  of  arduous  effort  to  the  search 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
morass  of  complicated  and  interrelated 
problems  which  beset  the  extractive 
industries  of  this  Nation.  Throughout 
these  long  and  sometimes  frustrating 
labors,  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  IkardI  has  held  fore¬ 
most  in  his  considerations  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  entire  economy  of 
this  Nation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  in  this  Nation  is 
facing  problems  of  a  grave  and  substan¬ 
tive  nature.  Particularly  has  the  bur¬ 
den  of  these  problems  been  felt  by  the 
independent  explorers  and  producers. 
In  our  State  they  are  restricted  to  only 
8  days  of  drilling  each  month.  The 
Members  of  this  House  may  reflect  upon 
the  effect  which  would  be  felt  by  any 
industry  permitted  by  law  to  engage  in 
its  business  for  only  8  days  a  month. 

As  a  result  of  this  restriction,  explora¬ 
tion  has  declined.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  exploratory  rigs  have  been 
shut  down  throughout  our  State,  and 
exploration  crews  laid  off.  This  pre¬ 


sents  a  significant  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  defense 
and  security. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
importance,  indeed  the  indispensability, 
of  sufficient  petroleum  reserves,  not  only 
for  our  immediate  needs  but  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  place  ourselves  in  a  vulner¬ 
able  position,  I  fear,  when  we  rely  to  an 
ever  greater  extent  for  our  domestic 
needs  upon  imports  from  the  Middle  East 
and  allow  the  development  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  supplies  to  constrict  rather  than 
expand.  In  1955,  16  percent  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  was  being  filled  by  im¬ 
ports  of  petroleum  products.  Today,  it 
is  near  22  percent  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue 
unabated,  I  fear  that  a  few  more  years 
would  see  many  more  of  the  independent 
developers  driven  from  the  industry,  the 
further  intensification  of  a  monopolistic 
stranglehold  by  the  relatively  few  big 
companies  which  do  the  bulk  of  the  im¬ 
porting,  a  consequent  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices  which  inevitably  follow  in 
the  wake  of  monopolization,  and  a  steady 
diminishing  of  domestic  exploration  and 
development. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  IkardI  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  It  is 
clear  that  some  definite  guidelines  need 
to  be  provided  by  the  Congress  to  guide 
and  direct  the  President  in  his  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  point  at  which  the  national 
security  has  been  adversely  affected. 
Obviously,  the  heretofore  prevailing  pol¬ 
icy  of  voluntary  restrictions  has  not 
worked.  Our  question  today  is  not 
whether  to  have  a  trade  policy,  but  what 
kind  of  a  trade  policy  to  have.  While  it 
leaves  many  questions  unresolved,  the 
committee  bill  seems  to  offer  the  best 
choice  available  to  us. 

Without  doubt,  the  national  welfare 
demands  some  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  authorization.  We  cannot, 
if  we  should  wish,  withdraw  into  a  shell 
of  economic  isolation.  Our  Nation  sells 
abroad  some  70  percent  more  than  we 
buy  from  abroad.  We  cannot  continue 
to  sell  unless  we  continue  to  do  some 
buying.  This  much  is  elemental. 

While  we  might  deplore  the  rule 
which  gave  the  House  no  wider  latitude 
in  its  individual  choices,  and  while  there 
undoubtedly  are  specific  points  in  each 
of  the  proposals  before  us  with  which 
almost  any  Member  would  find  some 
individual  disagreement,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  wisest  course  available  to  us 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Congress  handles  this 
measure,  the  extension  of  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act,  will  have  a  material  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  jobs  for  American  working 
men  for  the  next  several  years.  Many 
of  us  have  been  attempting  to  correct 
some  of  the  gross  inequities  that  have 
become  apparent  in  the  operation  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Because  of  this 
we  have  been  accused  of  being  against 


friendly  trade  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  actual  truth  is  just  opposite 
of  this.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
policy  that  encourages  trade — a  trade 
policy  fair  to  America  as  well  as  to  other 
countries. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
shall  fix  the  tariffs.  Some  years  ago  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  created  princi¬ 
pally  by  those  who  believed  in  encourag¬ 
ing  foreign  trade.  This  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  was  created  by  Congress  and  dele¬ 
gated  with  it  authority.  As  you  know, 
that  Commission  is  made  up  of  experts 
who,  in  a  scientific  manner,  determine 
what  tariffs  should  be  levied  to  encour¬ 
age  foreign  trade,  yet  protect  from  ruin 
American  industries  that  pay  a  greatly 
higher  wage  than  their  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  I  favor  and  always  have  fa¬ 
vored  such  a  Commission.  My  objection 
is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
reciprocal  trade  operates. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  prevented 
from  its  free  operation  that  was  in¬ 
tended  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  When 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  a  finding, 
if  that  finding  is  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  then  the  President 
can  cancel  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  is  right, 
its  decision  should  be  allowed  to  stand; 
or  if  anyone  is  allowed  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Commission,  it  certainly 
should  be  the  Congress — for  the  levying 
of  tariffs  is  a  function  of  the  Congress 
set  out  by  the  Constitution.  However, 
I  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  to  upset  the 
orders  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  most  instances  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  gives  relief  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  the  President  refuses  to  approve 
it.  Proponents  of  the  present  reciprocal 
trade  policy  say  the  President  overrules 
the  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
order  to  help  and  assist  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  Trade  is  as  old  as  civilization  and 
should  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
each  country.  Otherwise  a  trade  policy 
is  unsound.  Today,  however,  foreign 
trade  in  many  instances  has  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  mutual  benefit  but  has 
become  in  many  instances  a  method  of 
assisting  other  countries  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  American  industry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  working  men. 

It  is  ti*ue  that  our  country  likes  to 
have  friends,  but  I  doubt  that  an  un¬ 
sound  trade  policy  to  benefit  any  coun¬ 
try  will  get  us  those  friends.  A  striking 
example  of  this  took  place  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  a  mob  attempted  to  murder 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife  in  Venezuela.  The  United 
States  last  year  purchased  almost  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  products  from  Venezuela. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  country  from 
which  we  imported  more  than  we  did 
from  Venezuela.  Our  imports  from 
Venezuela  are  primarily  fuel  oil  and  re¬ 
sidual  oil  which,  as  we  know,  has  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  our  American  oil  and  coal 
industries.  Without  commenting  fur¬ 
ther  on  this  unfortunate  incident  in 
Venezuela,  it  points  up  the  fact  that  large 
imports  from  countries  do  not  gain  us 
their  friendship. 

Many  industries  in  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  are  suffering  because  of  our  trade 
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policies  and  many  men  are  out  of  work. 
But  if  this  committee  measure  extend¬ 
ing  reciprocal  trade  policies  for  5  years 
becomes  law,  Seventh  District  industries 
will  suffer  far  more  than  they  are  suffer¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time. 

While  there  many  instances  I  could 
name  but  because  of  limited  time  I  want 
to  give  you  just  one  specific  example. 
In  1948,  there  were  about  16,000  boxes  of 
window  glass  imported  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  United  States.  In  1950, 
that  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
one-half  million  boxes.  In  1951,  it  had 
risen  to  1  Vz  million  boxes.  The  imports 
stayed  generally  at  that  amount  until 
1955  when  they  exceeded  3  V2  million 
boxes.  In  1957,  the  imports  had  in¬ 
creased  to  almost  5  million  boxes. 

There  is  a  company  in  Vincennes 
making  window  glass  that  is  one  of  the 
most  efficiently  run  factories  of  its  kind. 
It  enjoys  fine  labor  relations,  and  the 
men  are  well  paid — several  times  as  much 
as  similar  workers  in  foreign  countries. 
Today,  window  glass  from  Japan,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  various  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  purchased  in  Vincennes  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  there. 
Normally,  this  factory  produces  70  boxes 
per  man  per  day.  Today,  production 
has  been  cut  down  to  40  boxes  per  man. 
The  men  are  now  rotating  work  on  about 
a  one-half  schedule. 

This  industry  has  not  even  as  yet  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  but 
conditions  have  become  so  bad  that  this 
will  apparently  become  necessary  in  the 
very  near  future.  Even  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  does  give  this  industry  re¬ 
lief,  the  chances  are  9  to  1,  based  on  the 
percentage  of  denials  that  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  for  some  years,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  deny  this  relief.  If  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  passed  the  President 
can  even  lower  tariffs  25  percent  below 
present  levels. 

There  are  those  who  state  that  the  de¬ 
feat  of  this  extension  or  the  substitute 
of  the  Simpson  measure  will  bring  dis¬ 
aster  to  our  foreign  trade.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  neither  the  defeat  of 
this  trade  extension  nor  the  substitute  of 
the  Simpson  bill  wrould  change  any  ex¬ 
isting  trade  agreement  or  raise  a  single 
tariff.  It  would,  however,  curtail  the 
President’s  authority  in  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  and 
it  would  limit  his  authority  to  overrule 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  decision  that  is 
made  in  favor  of  an  American  industry. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  given  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild 
industries  in  Europe  and  other  places  in 
the  world,  and  to  create  new  industries 
and  equip  them  with  the  most  modern 
machines  and  equipment.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  paid  for  these.  Today, 
those  factories  employ  men  for  one-third 
to  one-tenth  of  the  wages  which  similar 
workers  in  America  are  paid,  and  they 
are  flooding  American  markets  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  degree.  Certainly,  we  want 
these  countries  to  sell  goods  to  America 
and  to  purchase  our  goods,  but  after  we 
have  constructed  modern  factories  in 
these  foreign  countries  and  since  they 
are  paying  their  laborers  only  a  fraction 
of  the  wages  which  we  pay  ours,  it  does 
not  take  an  accountant  to  see  that  un¬ 
qualified  competition  with  American  in¬ 


dustry  is  hardly  equitable  and  this 
method  will  wreck  our  industries  unless 
we  give  them  protection. 

Another  factor  is  giving  American  la¬ 
bor  great  concern.  Many  American  cor¬ 
porations  are  now  constructing  factories 
abroad,  using  that  cheap  labor,  import¬ 
ing  their  products  to  America  and  laying 
off  American  workingmen.  This  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  scores  of  instances.  I  do  not 
intend  to  criticize  American  manufac¬ 
turers  for  doing  this,  but  I  do  want  to 
criticize  our  Government  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing  to  protect  our  American  workingmen. 

I  want  to  briefly  mention  industries  in 
the  Seventh  District  that  are  suffering  or 
will  suffer  soon  unless  Congress  takes 
some  action  to  protect  American  labor 
and  business.  Aside  from  the  sheet- 
glass  business  in  Vincennes,  which  I 
mentioned,  there  are  two  other  plants 
that  cut  and  process  glass  in  Vincennes 
and  one  in  Bloomington.  All  of  these 
will  be  injured  to  an  increasing  degree 
unless  something  is  done. 

There  is  a  plant  in  Loogootee  that 
manufactures  excellent  doors.  Today 
doors  from  Germany  of  similar  quality 
and  made  by  workmen  who  are  paid 
approximately  a  quarter  of  the  salary 
of  workmen  in  Loogootee,  are  shipped 
into  Indiana  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
making  them  in  Loogootee.  If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  given  authority  to  lower  tariffs 
still  further,  as  is  requested  by  this 
measure,  these  Hoosier  workmen  may 
be  out  of  a  job. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  ve¬ 
neer  industry  in  Johnson  County.  Va¬ 
rious  hospital  and  medical  equipment, 
such  as  latex  catheters,  are  made  in  a 
small  plant  at  Sullivan.  They  are  now 
receiving  strong  competition  from  cheap 
foreign  labor.  The  manufacture  of  rub¬ 
ber  raincoats  and  other  rubber  clothing 
made  in  Washington,  Ind.,  is  being 
threatened  by  foreign  competition.  Im¬ 
port  competition  is  being  felt  in  our  elec.- 
trical  machinery,  appliances,  and  equip¬ 
ment  fields.  Various  component  parts 
of  radio  and  television  manufacturing 
which  employs  thousands  in  the  Sev¬ 
enth  District,  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  to  an  increasing  de¬ 
gree.  Fabricated  iron  products  are 
being  imported  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
We  are  importing  from  Italy  in  increas¬ 
ing  amounts  a  tile  which  competes  with 
clay  pipe  made  in  Clay  County.  Struc¬ 
tural  tile  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition.  Today  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  miners,  because  of  im¬ 
portation  of  fuel  oil  and  residual  oil 
from  South  America,  are  out  of  work  in 
many  States. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  industry  after 
industry  that  is  either  suffering  now  or 
will  suffer  if  we  grant  authority  to  lower 
tariffs  25  percent.  I  merely  want  to 
point  out  the  pitfalls  for  American  labor 
that  lie  along  the  road  if  we  renew  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  years,  giv¬ 
ing  the  President  the  right  to  lower 
tariffs  an  additional  amount  up  to  25 
percent  and  denying  American  labor 
and  industry  the  remedies  necessary  to 
stay  in  business. 

In  our  free  enterprise  society  we  have 
always  accepted  competition;  competi¬ 
tion  within  our  own  county  and  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad.  We  know  that 
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competition  brings  new  ideas  and  is  a 
spur  to  creativity.  But  we  have  also 
learned  that  certain  conditions  must 
exist  to  make  competition  truly  free  and 
fair. 

American  workers  have  fought  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  the  high  standards 
they  enjoy.  Unqualified  competition  be¬ 
tween  their  products  and  those  of 
poorly-paid  foreign  u’orkers  is  hardly 
fair. 

American  industry,  through  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  has  met  increasing 
challenges  of  production,  and  has  also 
carried  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The 
foreign  firms  with  which  it  must  com¬ 
pete  often  have  more  favorable  tax  sit¬ 
uations,  frequently  have  received  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  and  always  have  lower  la¬ 
bor  costs.  American  industry  is  rarely 
at  a  disadvantage  due  to  any  lack  of 
genius  or  resourcefulness. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  is  brought 
before  this  body  in  a  closed  rule;  that 
prohibits  amendments.  The  only  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  can  change  this  bill  is 
to  either  defend  it  or  support  the  Simp¬ 
son  substitute. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Simpson 
measure  as  a  substitute  for  this  5-year 
extension.  The  Simpson  substitute  would 
ease  these  inequities  that  are  injurying 
American  labor  and  industry.  I  deeply 
believe  that  our  efforts  to  cure  the  evils 
of  this  measure  will  benefit  foreign  trade 
far  more  than  those  who  want  to  take 
that  bill  as  written. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter.  This  and 
the  previous  administrations  have  taken 
exactly  the  same  attitude  of  lowering 
tariffs  without  providing  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  American  labor  and  business. 
Several  American  industries  such  as 
watchmaking  and  textile  manufacture 
are  becoming  nonexistent  because  of 
cheap  foreign  labor.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  alone  has 
lost  350,000  employees  since  World  War 
II.  If  we  allow  our  industries  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  we  then  are  at  the  mercy  of  our 
foreign  suppliers.  Such  action  does  not 
in  the  end  benefit  our  foreign  competi¬ 
tors,  for  they  become  increasingly  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  important  exports.  This 
situation  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  we  cannot  dodge  that  responsibility 
by  passing  the  buck  to  the  President. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  want  a 
reciprocal  trade  policy.  Certainly  we  do, 
but  I  for  one  believe  that  that  word 
“reciprocal”  should  be  used  in  its  true 
meaning. 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi6ld 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wyoming  [Mi\  Thomson], 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.  R. 
12591  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  to  urge  that  the 
Committee  adopt  the  substitute  proposal 
as  embodied  in  H.  R.  12676,  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Simpson].  I  am  sure  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
believes  that  revision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  necessary,  including 
the  principal  sponsors,  would  change  in 
some  respects  the  provisions  of  H.  R» 
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12676  if  such  was  entirely  up  to  them.  In 
the  form  that  it .  is  to  be  presented, 
though,  it  is  a  reasonable  bill  and 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  supported.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  85th  Congress,  I  in¬ 
troduced  a  similar  bill,  and  am  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  should  first  and  foremost 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  legislating  the 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  effect  upon  American 
workingmen,  producers,  and  industry. 
In  the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  the 
effect  of  our  trade  policies  upon  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  In  my  viewpoint,  these  interests 
are  not  diametrically  opposed  but  are 
in  fact  in  common  if  we  look  at  the  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  long-range  viewpoint.  If 
the  free  world  is  to  remain  free  and  is 
to  prosper,  America  must  remain  strong 
and  our  standard  of  living  must  be 
maintained  and  constantly  improved. 
Through  a  sound  trade  policy,  we  can 
do  this  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
our  foreign  trade  and  improve  the 
standard  of  living  among  our  friends  in 
the  free  world.  Our  objective  must  be 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  help 
itself,  and  not  to  lower  our  standard  of 
living  by  flooding  our  markets  with 
cheap-labor-produced  foreign  imports, 
with  constant  loss  of  jobs  and  loss  of 
domestic  production. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  our  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  wealth  and  purchasing  power 
moving  in  a  relatively  free  economy,  to 
create  a  mass  market,  expanding  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  a  constantly  higher 
standard  of  living.  This  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  high  wages.  Primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  our  war  efforts  and  foreign  aid, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  national  debt  and  high  taxes.  To 
me,  it  simply  boils  down  to  this:  We 
have  taxed  our  American  citizens  or  put 
them  in  debt  to  provide  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  to  build  factories,  and  to 
teach  our  technological  know-how 
abroad.  We  have  given  favored  tax 
treatment  to  American  investors  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  build  factories  abroad. 
We  have  virtually  eliminated  any 
protection  to  American  markets. 
The  effect  is  to  provide  the  means  for 
foreign  producers,  including  Americans, 
to  exploit  cheap  foreign  labor  and  lower 
foreign  taxes  to  put  American  producers 
out  of  business  and  American  workers 
out  of  work.  This  is  a  vicious  circle. 
Continued  indefinitely,  it  'can  lead  only 
to  total  economic  collapse.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  though,  is  still  strong.  If 
we  act  now,  we  can  correct  this  situation 
without  harming  or  taking  anything 
away  from  friendly  foreign  nations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  permitted 
continually  expanding  markets  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  the  substitute 
legislation  proposes  to  do.  It  is  legisla¬ 
tion  to  foster  expanding  trade  on  a 
sound  basis. 

There  is  no  intention  to  cut  off  for¬ 
eign  trade,  as  some  people  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  distort  the  objective.  The 
purpose  is  merely  to  place  our  foreign 
trade  policy  on  a  sound  basis  and  in 
proper  perspective.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  proposals  is  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  would  return  some  control  over  deci¬ 


sions  to  the  Congress,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  We  are  in  fact  voting  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  assume  our  con¬ 
stitutional  duties. 

With  this  control  vested  absolutely  in 
the  Executive,  we  have  seen  the  State 
Department’s  viewpoint  entirely  domi¬ 
nate  the  decisions.  -  This  has  been  true 
under  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations.  It  has  resulted  in  one 
industry  after  another  being  denied  the 
relief  contemplated  by  the  law. 

In  our  area,  we  first  saw  our  wool 
production  drop  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  in  the  10  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II.  Most  recently,  we 
have  been  faced  with  an  impossible  sit¬ 
uation  as  to  domestic  oil  production. 
Every  responsible  investigation  has 
found  that  adequate  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  our  security;  that 
imports  should  not  exceed  the  1954 
ratio;  and  that  the  security  is  endan¬ 
gered  by  reason  of  excessive  foreign  im¬ 
ports.  Nevertheless,  imports  have  been 
permitted  to  rise  far  above  that.  This 
has  had  a  serious  impact  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  coal  industry. 

With  improved  meat  prices,  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  finds  itself  threatened 
with  an  alarming  increase  in  imports. 
Domestic  ^nineral  production  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  is  seriously  threatened.  As  I 
listen  to  my  colleagues  and  hear  from 
their  constituents,  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  similar  situations  in  other 
industries  prevaiF  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  textile  industries  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  we  know  that  we  are  destroying 
our  only  markets  for  American-produced 
raw  material.  Every  indication  is  that 
under  present  procedures,  either  no  ac¬ 
tion  or  inadequate  action  will  be  taken 
with  regard  to  these  situations  and 
newly  developing  problems. 

This  has  spread  like  a  cancerous 
growth.  Unless  reasonable  action  is 
taken,  more  and  more  workers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  affected.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  the  reasonable  proposals  of  this 
substitute  legislation,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
entirely  too  far  the  other  way.  Also,  as 
time  goes  by,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  that  is  much  more  difficult  to 
adjust  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

On  a  narrower  base,  a  very  similar 
situation  to  that  which  confronts  us  now 
developed  with  regard  to  sugar  in  the 
early  thirties.  The  proposed  substitute 
in  principle  is  much  like  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  has  operated  well  for  the  consumer, 
for  the  foreign  supplier  and,  with  one 
exception,  for  the  domestic  producer. 
In  effect,  by  the  substitute  we  are  saying 
to  the  foreign  supplier  that  we  will  only 
restrict  the  American  market  when 
there  is  threat  of  serious  injury  or  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  American  economy. 
Even  then,  we  will  allow  you  a  constantly 
increasing  market  in  this  country,  as  our 
consumption  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
Congress  shares  the  responsibility  for 
changing  any  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  proposed  by 
this  substitute,  then  all  factors  impor- 
that  to  the  strength  of  America  and  of 
the  free  world  will  be  given  proper  con¬ 
sideration.  I  think  foreign  producers, 
and  particularly  American  foreign  pro¬ 


ducers,  that  are  fighting  this  are  short¬ 
sighted,  and  if  they  are  successful  will 
ultimately  be  the  ones  hurt  the  worst. 
You  cannot  destroy  your  customers 
without  destroying  your  business. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Congress  can 
be  counted  upon  to  recognize  and  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  the  free  world. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  jobs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  and  American  production 
will  be  given  proper  consideration.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry], 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  during  the 
past  few  days  of  the  fact  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  favor  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  reports 
in  the  press  that  the  Nation’s  farmers 
are  lined  up  behind  the  executive’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  proposals.  In  view  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  latest  sur¬ 
vey  of  our  imports  of  livestock,  meat  and 
meat  products,  I  am  skeptical  about 
these  reports. 

American  cattle  producers  in  1957 
watched  their  exports  rise  a  slim  4  per¬ 
cent  while  competitive  imports  jumped  a 
significant  36  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  notes 
that  our  imports  of  cattle  last  year  were 
the  highest  since  1952,  and  our  imports 
of  beef  more  than  doubled  1956  levels. 

Some  of  the  figures  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  report  was  especially  noteworthy. 
For  example,  our  imports  of  live  animals 
in  1956  were  valued  at  $15.7  million.  In 
1957,  this  soared  to  $71.6  million.  Our 
imports  of  lamb  and  mutton  were  valued 
at  $324,000  in  1956  and  $835,000  in  1957. 
Our  imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  valued 
at  $29.3  million  in  1956  and  $59.3  million 
last  year. 

In  1955  we  imported  less  than  20  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  boneless  beef;  in  1957, 
this  climbed  to  almost  90  million  pounds. 
In  1956  we  imported  159,359  cattle;  and 
727,843  in  1957.  We  imported  3,158 
sheep  in  1956,  and  17,832  in  1957. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture’s  report  also  indicates  that  our 
trading  partners,  who  shed  tears  pro¬ 
fusely  at  the  slightest  hint  of  a  change 
in  our  trade  policies,  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  Here  are  a  few  illu¬ 
minating  figures. 

In  1956,  Paraguay  sent  us  1,276,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal;  in  1957  this 
went  up  to  5,782,000  pounds.  Uruguay 
shipped  us  3,730,000  pounds  in  1956,  and 
11,479,000  pounds  in  1957.  New  Zealand 
sent  us  4^215,000  pounds  in  1956,  and  50 
million  pounds  in  1957.  Canada  sent  us 
11,926,000  pounds  in  1956,  and  over  47 
million  pounds  in  1957.  Mexico  shipped 
us  6V2  million  pounds  in  1956  and  almost 
13  million  pounds  in  1957. 

New  Zealand  shipped  us  408,000 
pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  1956,  and 
more  than  1.6  million  pounds  in  1957. 
Australia’s  shipments  rose  from  921,000 
pounds  in  1956  to  1.4  million  pounds  in 
1957.  Canada’s  shipments  climbed  from 
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19,000  pounds  in  1956  to  463,000  pounds 
in  1957. 

Our  imports  of  canned  and  preserved 
assorted  meats  show  similar  gains.  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  shipments  to  this  country 
totaled  4,164,000  pounds  in  1956  and  over 
13  million  pounds  in  1957.  Mexico’s 
shipments  increased  from  43,000  pounds 
in  1956  to  170,000  pounds  in  1957.  Den¬ 
mark’s  shipments  gained  from  402,000 
pounds  in  1956  to  699,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture’s  study  clearly  shows  that  the 
trend  is  well  established,  and  that  trend 
is  toward  greater  and  greater  imports. 
The  list  of  damaged  industries  already 
is  a  long  one ;  it  is  certain  to  grow  longer 
if  we  extend  our  present  unwise,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  unfair  trade  law. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  imports,  I  want  to  also 
call  attention  to  another  industry  that 
has  been  so  seriously  damaged  by  im¬ 
ports,  and  that  is  the  wool  industry. 
Approximately  only  one-third  of  the 
wool  that  is  used  in  the  United  States  is 
raised  in  the  United  States;  the  balance 
of  it  is  imported. 

I  have  made  the  statement  so  many 
times,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  cannot 
be  successfully  refuted,  that  if  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  were  permitted  by  tariff 
protection  to  produce  the  wool  that  is 
used  in  domestic  woolen  trade,  there 
would  be  no  farm  problem;  that  if  the 
thousands  of  acres  which  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  surplus  crops  were  diverted  into 
the  production  of  sufficient  wool  to  sup¬ 
ply  domestic  demands,  it  would  com¬ 
pletely  solve  the  surplus  farm  problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  . 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  McGOVERN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik], 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  my 
support  for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  as  provided  in  H.  R.  12591 
with  no  amendments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  with  no  amend¬ 
ments  because''  I  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  not  make  con¬ 
cessions  possible  under  the  rule  which 
permits  the  consideration  of  only  those 
amendments  recommended  by  commit¬ 
tee. 

In  every  community  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  every  district  there  are 
strong  pressures  against  this  legislation. 
I  fear  the  outcome.  The  failure  of  this 
legislation  would  drive  friendly  nations 
into  the  economic  orbit  of  our  enemies. 
Trade  is  the  pathway  to  military  and 
diplomatic  relationships,  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  world  stability  and  peace.  If 
this  pathway  becomes  overgrown  with 
tariff  and  trade  barriers,  new  roads  will 


be  established  to  new  and  more  far¬ 
sighted  trading  areas. 

Like  every  Member  of  this  House,  I 
have  many  industries  adversely  affected 
by  the  impact  of  foreign  competition. 
Almost  1,100  of  my  constituents,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  wood  screw  and  spring  steel 
industries,  have  been  told  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  that  their  lay-offs  and  reduced 
work  week  are  the  result  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  these  items.  Of  five  Cleve¬ 
land  area  wood  screw  manufacturers 
who  complain  about  imports,  3  are  also 
exporters.  In  checking  through  the 
record,  I  found  that  the  largest  em¬ 
ployer — while  complaining  about  foreign 
competition  in  one  phase  of  its  produc¬ 
tion — failed  to  tell  its  employees  that 
over  50  percent  of  its  production  was  for 
export.  Another  of  the  complaining 
employers  failed  to  tell  its  laid-off  em¬ 
ployees  that  some  of  their  joblessness 
resulted  from  foreign  competition — gen¬ 
erated  from  transfer  of  production  to 
three  of  its  own  subsidiary  plants  in 
foreign  lands. 

Many  industries  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  beneficiaries  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  find  themselves  in  an 
untenable  position  of  advocating  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  for  the  items  they  success¬ 
fully  produce  for  export  and  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  for  those  items  in  which  they 
cannot  successfully  compete. 

Unfortunately  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  not  in  a  position  to  render 
help  in  ascertaining  the  current  effect 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  The 
figures  used  in  its  foreign  trade  impact 
studies  are  based  on  1956  reports,  and 
fail  to  provide  any  clue  of  recent  effects, 
particularly  during  the  current  reces¬ 
sion.  Nor  do  these  figures  indicate  the 
nature  and  item  volume  of  foreign  trade 
impact  on  export  by  industry  or  com¬ 
pany.  Therefore,  the  collection  of  these 
statistics  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  after  they  cease  to  be  vital  is 
service  to  the  historian  rather  than  to 
the  legislator. 

Notwithstand  the  obvious  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
full  and  complete  information  my  sup¬ 
port  of  this  legislation  is  based  upon 
my  profound  belief  that  America  can¬ 
not  and  must  not  further  alienate  it¬ 
self  in  this  shrinking  world.  The  integ¬ 
rity  and  common  purpose  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  is  being  assailed  by  the 
distorted  administration  of  our  trade 
policies.  This  was  made  evident  in  the 
recent  South  American  fiasco.  Our 
long  and  esteemed  friendship  with  Can¬ 
ada — is  only  continued  through  the  pa¬ 
tient  tolerance  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Current  American  trade  policies  toward 
Canada  restrict  mineral  imports  to  the 
United  States  and  are  bringing  this  fine 
and  valuable  relationship  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  expected  to  bring  large-scale 
world  commerce  to  the  doorstep  of  mid¬ 
west  America.  Every  Great  Lakes  city 
is  planning  and  building  docks,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  new  port  facilities  to  ac¬ 
commodate  this  new  trade.  Recession- 
distressed  communities  pray  for  dy¬ 
namic  new  production  stimulated  by 
new  and  greater  trade.  It  is  naive  for 


our  producers  and  our  citizens  to  expect 
that  this  trade  can  be  a  one-way  street. 
Without  the  agreements  that  make  and 
stimulate  trade,  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  result  in  a  bad 
dream.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into 
law — the  acclaimed  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way  might  as  well  be  filled  in  as  a  con¬ 
crete  highway  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill], 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  went  down  to 
my  home  to  vote.  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  live  in  what  is  known  as  a  textile 
district.  And,  as  I  came  back  on  the 
plane  looking  down-  at  those  beautiful 
cities  I  am  proud  to  represent,  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  more  silent  smoke¬ 
stacks  there  would  be  against  the  sky  in 
the  days  to  come  because,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Congress  in  the  past  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  part  of  the  textile  industry.  It 
has  sacrificed  the  jobs  of  American 
people.  It  has  sacrificed  the  jobs  of 
people,  some  of  whose  relatives  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this 
country.  And  if  that  be  American,  I  am 
not  for  it.  I  speak  not  only  for  the 
textile  industry  and  those  people  whom 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  but  I  speak  for 
labor  and  capital  all  over  this  America, 
because  what  we  are  doing,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  selling  the  working  man  of  this 
Nation  down  the  river.  We  are  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  jobs.  We  are  taking  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  this  Nation  and  instead  of  giving 
it  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  we  are 
giving  it  to  foreign  countries,  because 
capital  cannot  afford  to  invest  here  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  get  the  price,  good  wages 
and  reasonable  profit  make  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  represent  a 
textile  area,  I  want  to  talk  later  about 
something  other  than  textiles.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  here  two  caps,  one  of  which 
is  American-made  and  which  sells  in 
New  York  for  $4.50  per  dozen  to  the 
jobber  and  another  of  which  is  Japa¬ 
nese-made  and  sells  in  New  York  for 
$1.50  a  dozen  to  the  jobber.  Think  just 
a  minute  of  the  American  workers  who 
are  dependent  upon  this  and  think  of 
the  Japanese  workers  who  get  30  cents 
an  hour.  Think  if  the  Japanese  have 
contributed  anything  to  this  country 
and  think  what  the  workers  of  this 
country  have  contributed  in  taxes,  in 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  and  in  citi¬ 
zenship.  That  is  just  one  item. 

Here  is  another  item.  I  do  not  know 
where  these  binoculars  were  made,  ex¬ 
cept  I  know  one  pair  was  made  in  Japan 
and  the  other  was  made  in  these  United 
States  by  American  workers.  The  one 
made  in  Japan  can  come  in  for  $45.65 
and  the  one  made  in  the  United  States 
costs  $92.50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  we 
have  done  something  here  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  oil  people,  and  I  am  not 
against  that.  Let  us  do  something  for 
the  American  people.  Let  us  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  textile  people  whose  mills 
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are  closing.  Let  us  do  something  for 
the  veneer  people.  Let  us  do  something 
for  other  American  people  instead  of 
for  the  people  in  foreign  lands.  No,  I 
am  not  against  the  people  of  foreign 
lands,  I  am  just  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  first,  last,  and  always. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other -illustration, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Here  are  two  baseball 
mitts,  one  of  which  sells  for  $4.94  to  the 
retailer,  and  was  made  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  other  sells  for  $18.40, 
made  in  America  by  the  very  American 
workman  who  sent  somebody  here  to 
this  Congress  to  represent  him,  by  the 
same  American  worker  who  is  payings 
the  taxes  that  pay  your  salary  and 
mine;  by  the  same  American  worker 
who  is  looking  to  you  and  to  me  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  for  some  sort 
of  protection  and  some  sort  of  intelli¬ 
gent  relief  from  unemployment.  You 
can  say  all  you  want  to  about  what  this 
bill  may  do,  but  you  have  5  million  un¬ 
employed  now  and  tomorrow  you  are 
going  to  have  recession,  depression,  and 
more  of  the  same  if  you  continue  this 
iniquitous  policy. 

How  can  you  give  relief?  You  can 
give  relief  by  voting  for  the  2 -year  bill. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the 
leverage  of  2  yeai's,  because  if  we  wait 
5  years,  this  country  may  be  gone  so 
far  as  our  trade  is  concerned. 

Do  we  think  for  one  minute  that  those 
people  who  went  to  Rome  to  form  the 
European  free  market,  met  in  Rome  for 
other  than  their  own  purposes  ?  Do 
you  think  for  1  minute  that  they  are 
going  to  come  to  this  country  and  say, 
“We  want  you  to  sell  to  us”?  No,  the 
very  purpose  of  that  organization  is  to 
bind  themselves  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trading  among  themselves.  And 
yet  I  saw  in  this  report  today  a  justifi¬ 
cation,  so-called,  for  this  committee  bill, 
on  the  basis  of  a  European  free  market. 

Trade  lines  and  bread  lines — is  this 
the  American  policy  today? 

Think  of  the  millions  of  people,  in 
every  affected  industry,  dependent  upon 
jobs — jobs  to  produce  textiles — jobs  to 
produce  veneer — jobs  to  produce  coal — 
jobs  to  produce  automobiles.  Think  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  dependent  upon 
investment  in  American  production. 
Think  of  the  buying  power  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  destroyed  already  by  iniquitous  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  policies. 

From  the  majority  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
from  the  flood  of  propaganda  which  has 
come  into  my  office  trying  to  bolster  up 
reciprocal  trade,  or  seek  our  votes  for 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1958,  I  can¬ 
not  but  conclude  that  the  hue  and  cry 
is  and  will  be  that  we  are  doing  our  Na¬ 
tion  a  great  favor  by  authorizing  a, 
5-year  extension,  and  retaining  in  the’ 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  tremen¬ 
dous  powers  of  discretion  as  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  a  part  of 
that  material,  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  are 
missing,  or  avoiding,  the  real  question 
which  this  legislation  proposes. 


We  may  talk  all  we  wish  about  sav¬ 
ing  the  Nation,  or  helping  the  Nation, 
and  claim  that  this  legislation,  if  en¬ 
acted,  should  have  the  patriotic  support 
of  not  only  the  Members  of  Congress, 
but  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Despite 
this  plea,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact, 
that  if  we  are  saving  the  Nation,  and 
many,  many  thinking  men  will  refute 
that,  in  the  process  we  are  sacrificing 
the  livelihoods  and  economic  welfare  of 
so  many  of  our  people. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  statism 
involved,  which  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  high  ideals,  of  such 
great  documents  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Are  we  going  to  sacrifice  the  citizen’s 
well-being  for  the  proposed,  but  not 
proven  well-being  of  the  Nation?  Is  the 
citizen,  his  work,  his  standard  of  living, 
to  be  put  on  the  altar  of  international 
expediency?  You  and  I  are  charged 
with  helping  our  people,  not  hurting 
them,  and  I  stand  here  today  to  raise 
my  voice  in  protest  against  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  manner  in  which  reciprocal  trade 
has  been  butchered  and  misused  by  the 
leaders  of  this  country. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  the  part  of  my 
district  where  the  textile  plant  was  only 
running  3  days  a  week.  We  could 
trace  that  cutback  directly  to  Japanese 
textiles  and  other  foreign  textile  im¬ 
ports.  I  knew  most  of  thq  people  there, 
and  most  of  them  are  good  friends  of 
mine.  I  am  their  Representative.  I 
know  their  problem,  and  take  pride  in 
their  friendship. 

One  of  my  good  friends  began  to  tell 
me  about  their  trouble.  Some  years  ago, 
after  working  about  20  years  in  a  textile 
plant,  he  finally  was  able  to  buy  his 
home.  He  made  a  down  payment  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  since  that  time  has 
had  to  make  monthly  payments;  He 
has  been  paying  income  taxes  for  20 
years.  He  has  been  a  good  citizen  of 
his  community,  and  a  pillar  in  his 
church.  He  is  getting  to  the  age  where 
he  knows  no  other  skill  than  that  of  tex¬ 
tile  employment. 

He  asked  mq  what  this  Nation  was 
doing  to  him,  and  what  he  could  expect 
the  Nation  to  do  for  him.  Because  of 
the  financial  strain  he  was  under,  in 
working  only  3  days  a  week,  instead  of 
the  normal  5  or  5%,  he  was  behind  in 
the  payments  on  his  home.  He  had  had 
to  give  up  his  automobile.  He  was  be¬ 
hind  in  payment^  on  his  life  insurance. 
His  family  was  having  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  enough  food  to  eat  and  enough 
clothing  to  wear.  He  asked  why  his  Na¬ 
tion  would  treat  him  this  way?  Where 
could  he  move  to?  His  home,  in  a  tex¬ 
tile  community  sorely  depressed,  would 
not  have  a  high  market  value.  What 
else  could  he  do? 

We  are  trustees  for  that  citizen  and 
taxpayer,  and  others  like  him.  We  must 
preserve  jobs,  not  destroy  them.  We 
must  help,  not  hurt,  this  industry.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  above  is  just  one  example  of 
American  citizens  being  lfsold  down  the 


river”  by  this  international  idea  of  reci¬ 
procal  trade.  What  responsibility  has 
this  Government,  and  what  responsibil¬ 
ity  has  this  Nation,  to  these  the  people 
who  have  worked  for  years,  not  only  to 
make  the  Nation  great,  but  to  keep  it 
free?  What  can  I  tell  a  man,  whose 
son  gave  his  life  in  World  War  II  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  country?'  What  can  I  tell 
his  wife,  as  she  looks  at  me  with  ques¬ 
tioning  eyes  and  asks  me  what  kind  of 
people  are  here  in  this  Congress  that 
they  would  be  so  blind  to  the  needs  of 
this  segment  of  American  citizenship? 
Perhaps  you  think  the  textile  industry  is 
expendable.  I  tell  you  that  if  we  have) 
one  ounce  of  patriotism,  and  any  sense 
of  responsibility  to  these  our  people 
whom  we  represent,  and  these  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  American  citizens,  we  owe 
to  them  the  dedication  to  a  principle 
that  no  segment  of  American  industry 
is  expendable,  and  none  of  our  people 
should  be  neglected. 

I  speak  of  the  textile  people  as  I  am 
closer  to  them  than  any  other  part  of 
American  industry.,  I  know  how  hard 
they  have  worked.  I  know  how  proud 
and  free  they  are,  and  what  great  Ameri¬ 
cans  they  have  been  and  are  today.  I 
grieve  for  them.  Reciprocal  trade  is 
their  nemesis,  and  this  administration 
has  hands  stained  with  guilt,  guilty  of 
being  unable  to  protect  its  people,  and 
to  protect  its  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  knows  more 
about  the  conditions  from  which  they 
suffer  than  the  textile  people  themselves. 
Shall  we  say  that  some  expert  here 
knows  more  than  these  textile  people, 
these  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  this  work,  and  can  see  the  pattern  of 
things  present,  and  the  difficulties  on  the 
horizon? 

I  quote  here  from  an  article  from 
Newsy  Notes,  published  monthly  by  the 
Rock  Hill  Printing  &  Finishing  Co.  from 
the  May  1958  issue : 

Washington  Officials  Are  Warned  United 
^  States  Textile  Industry  Faces  Ruin 

If  high  government  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  are  intent  upon  policies  which 
are  slowly  strangling  the  American  textile 
industry,  it  is  not  because  they  have  received 
no  warning.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
received  strong  protests  from  some  of.  the 
wisest  and  ablest  leaders  of  the  industry. 

The  editors  of  America’s  Textile  Reporter, 
have  been  privileged  to  see  copies  of  letters 
written  by  Leon  Lowenstein,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet  on  this  subject,  and  have 
received  permission  to  publish  excerpts  from 
this  correspondence. 

On  March  3,  1958,  Mr.  Lowenstein  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  communication  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury : 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  21,  together  with  the  enclosures. 
I  read  the  text  which  you  enclosed  being 
interested  in  the  effect  of  foreign  trade  on 
our  textile  industry.  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Baird,  which  you  enclosed. 

“It  would  serve  no  purpose  for  me  to  re¬ 
cite  the  various  arguments  for  protectJbn 
for  American  industry.  I  am  sure  the  pres¬ 
ent  hearings  in  Washington  will  develop  all 
of  the  fine  points.  However,  I  do  want  to 
comment  on  two  phases: 

“One,  how  much  of  our  increased  foreign 
trade  has  resulted  from  our  giveaway  pro- 
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grams  which  deal  only  nominally  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade.  I  feel  that  these  gifts,  as 
worthy  as  they  are,  hardly  represent  trade 
as  such. 

"SOUND  ECONOMT  NEEDED 

“I  am  mindful  of  the  need  for  sound  econ¬ 
omies  in  the  countries  of  our  friends  abroad, 
but  unless  the  American  economy  remains 
sound,  our  foreign  friends  will  have  nothing 
to  help  them.  - 

"Mr.  Baird  lists  a  number  of  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  that  furnished  employment  result¬ 
ing  from  export  shipments.  I  noted  that  in 
each  of  these  areas  the  matters  exported 
represented  articles  which  were  needed  in 
the  foreign  countries  and  which  were  not 
produced  there.  In  short,  these  countries 
were  interested  in  American  products  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  have  them  and,  if  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  buying  American  products 
they  would  have  had  to  buy  them  elsewhere 
and,  more  likely  at  a  higher  price. 

“This  is  a  far  cry  from  our  policy  of  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  other  countries  a  portion  of 
the  American  market  in  areas  where  our  own 
production  is  in  excess  of  our  own  needs. 

“Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  American  textile  industry  should  not  be 
the  one  to  bear  the  cost  of  our  foreign  po¬ 
litical  policy.  Our  international  political 
policy  is  a  cost  of  the  entire  Nation  and.  its 
costs  should  be  borne  by  the  Nation  rather 
than  by  one  industry  alone. 

“In  the  past  many  industries  have  felt 
that  the  matter  of  foreign  production  would 
not  come  home  to  plague  their  particular 
industry.  Of  late,  more  and  more  of  these 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  leak 
in  the  boat  is  a  danger  to  all  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  not  only  to  those  in  the  section  where 
the  leak  occurs. 

“Our  administration  must  be  conscious  of 
the  need  of  more  proper  protective  tariffs 
and  quotas.  This  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
prime  economic  issue,  and  before  the  next 
election  will  become  the  No.  1  political 
issue.” 

On  March  6,  1958,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Affairs,  Mr. 
Lowenstein  said: 

“There  is  no  one  who  wants  to  keep  out  of 
war  more  than  I.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
one  whom  you  have  ever  met  who  is  more  in 
favor  of  holding  our  partners  in  the  West; 
but  sometimes  one  gives  away  and  by  giving 
badly  you  lose  a  partner. 

“In  behalf  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  I 
feel  we  should  stay  strong,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  stay  strong  if  we  have  a  recession 
or  depression  brought  about  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  policy  of  this  Department,  in  my 
book,  has  created  unemployment  by  allowing 
soft  goods,  or  hard  goods,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it  to  be  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  manufactured  at  slave-labor  rates.  An 
excerpt  from  your  article  reads  as  follows: 

“  ‘He  accused  the  industry  of  blaming  all 
of  its  ills  on  import  competition.  He  charged 
the  industry  could  not  prove  that  its  troubles 
all  stemmed  from  imports.’ 

EXHIBIT  A 

“Now,  I  told  you  that  I  had  evidence  and 
you  have  this  verified.  I  am  sending  you  a 
tee  shirt  which  was  made  in  Japan.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  wear  glasses  or  not,  but 
I  had  to  read  that  lettering  on  the  shirt, 
which  reads,  ‘Imports  from  Japan,’  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  I  have  marked  this  tee 
shirt  exhibit  A. 

“I  also  enclose  an  ad  from  a  national  cata¬ 
log.  Here,  I  have  marked  the  sheet  exhibit 
B.  They  are  selling  this  shirt  3  for  $1.  You 
have  men  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
who  can  check  thesse  figures. 

“I  understand  that  it  cost  a  first-class 
manufacturer  in  this  country  to  put  out  a 
garment  like  this  tee  shirt  42  cents  a  gar¬ 


ment  or  $5.04  a  dozen.  They  would  be  sell¬ 
ing  this  garment  to  a  retailer  in  this  country 
at  $5.60  a  dozen  which  would  give  the  manu¬ 
facturer  about  9  percent  profit.  Here  again, 
you  can  check  my  figures. 

“Now,  let  us  look  at  the  retailer.  It  costs 
him  46  cents  a  garment.  Let  us  say  that  the 
garment  sells  at  59  cents  retail,  or  a  profit  of 
22  percent.  Try  to  get  any  manufacturer  or 
retailer  to  meet  these  figures. 

“Now,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Japanese 
T-shirt  is  selling  at  33%  cents  apiece,  or  3 
for  $1,  and  the  American-made  garment  at 
59  cents  apiece.  The  Japanese  garment  sells 
for  25%  cents  less.  The  American-made  T- 
shirt  is  77  percent  higher  priced  than  the 
Japanese  article. 

“The  American  manufacturer  cannot  make 
these  goods  at  the  prices  at  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  buy  them  when  produced  in  for¬ 
eign  countries:  in  this  case,  Japan. 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  any  member  of 
your  family  went  into  a  store  and  saw  a  gar¬ 
ment  such  as  exhibit  A,  at  33%  cents,  and 
then  saw  another  garment  on  the  next  coun¬ 
ter  of'  the  same  quality,  etc.,  for  59  cents, 
don’t  you  think  that  person  would  be  con¬ 
fused?  I  believe  many  people  walk  out  of 
the  store  and  don’t  buy  anything  because  of 
their  confusion. 

“I  ask  you  and  others  in  Washington:  Do 
you  think  the  soft-goods  industry  is  com¬ 
plaining  unjustly?  Have  they  the  proper 
right  to  complain  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another 
question.  What  is  happening  to  the  textile 
industry,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  other 
industry  in  this  country? 

“It  won’t  be  long  before  the  same  that  is 
happening  to  the  textile  industry  will  occur 
in  other  industries.” 

(This  article  was  reprinted  from  America’s 
Textile  Reporter.) 

People  from  almost  every  county  in 
my  district  are  employed  in  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  &  Finishing  Co.  plant  at  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  It  is  a  fine  plant.  It  offers 
employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
thousands  of  wonderful,  patriotic 
Americans. 

Can  we  forget  for  1  minute  that, 
after  all,  the  producer  is  the  consumer? 
These  textile  people  that  are  suffering 
so  are  not  only  the  producers  of  textiles, 
but  they  are  also  consumers.  They  are 
consumers  for  washing  machines:  auto¬ 
mobiles,  food,  fiber,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  American  people  are 
supposed  to  enjoy.  When  we  cut  back 
on  their  production,  we  cut  back  their 
ability  to  be  consumers.  We  take  from 
them  their  purchasing  power.  Previ¬ 
ously,  we  have  taken  from  them  their 
taxes,  and  they  have  paid  taxes  in  the 
faith  that  this  Nation  respects  them  as 
taxpayers,  and  will  not  sell  them  down 
the  river. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  a  manager 
of  another  plant  in  my  district: 

We  in  the  textile  business  are  suffering. 
Mostly  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  being  administered. 
Textiles  is  by  far  the  most  important  enter¬ 
prise  in  your  State.  More  people  depend 
on  it  for  a  living  than  any  other  single 
thing  in  our  State. 

Please,  I  beg  of  you,  do  all  that  is  in  your 
power  to  help  us  when  this  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  June.  We  must  not  perish. 
We  are  depending  on  you. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that 
these  textile  people  know  where  the 
fault  lies.  They  know  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  responsible  for  their  dif¬ 
ficulty. 


I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  the  South.  I  know  what 
has  been  done  to  the  textile  industry  up 
in  the  East.  I  quote: 

[From  the  Daily  News  Record] 

Hoosac  Closing  at  New  Bedford  to  Affect 
800 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Management  of  Hoo¬ 
sac  Mills  Corp.  announced  last  night  that 
the  New  Bedford  plant  would  close  in  the 
near  future.  Eight  hundred  employees  will 
be  affected.  The  company  manufactures  fine 
combed  cotton  goods  and '  colored  warp 
goods. 

“This  decision  has  been  reached  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  factors  in¬ 
volved,”  a  company  statement  said.  “Pres¬ 
ent  orders  wiU  be  run  out  and  the  assets 
liquidated.” 

The  company’s  North  Adams  division, 
which  manufactures  rayon  and  acetate 
goods,  will  continue  operations. 

[From  the  Daily  News  Record] 
Pepperell  Cuts  60-70  Employees  at 
Lewiston,  Maine 

Lewiston,  Maine. — Pepperell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  here,  is  laying  off  between  60  and 
70  workers  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
because  of  poor  market  conditions  and  the 
division’s  high  inventory.  The  division  will 
still  have,  a  working  force  of  about  400. 

The  reduction  will  eliminate  a  small  sec¬ 
ond  shift  in  the  sheet  factory  and  might 
result  in  the  elimination  of  a  third  shift  in 
the  finishing  plant. 

There  has  been  no  third  shift  in  the  sheet 
plant,  according  to  Joseph  E.  Castonguay, 
general  plant  manager  at  the  Lewiston  divi¬ 
sion.  who  also  said  the  bulk  of  the  layoff  is 
in  the  sheet  plant. 

Also  let  me  quote  from  an  editorial 
which  was  in  the  Nashville  [Term.]  Ban¬ 
ner  some  time  ago: 

Textile  Industry  Imperiled  by  Imports, 
Says  Newspaper 

America’s  textile  industry — not  just  the 
South’s,  but  the  Nation’s— is  imperiled  by 
increasing  inroads  of  Japanese  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts.  Unless  its  just  complaint  is  heeded  by 
Congress,  it  faces  disaster. 

To  state  that  fact,  and  condemn  a  policy 
so  detrimental  to  basic  American  interest— 
as  it  applies  particularly  to  this  field — is  not 
to  disavow  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Act.  The  Banner  has  upheld  the  latter  and 
urged  its  extension  as  a  practical  formula 
for  expanding  mutually  beneficial  world 
trade. 

As  originally  conceived  by  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  who  fathered  the  program,  the  recipro¬ 
cal  agreement  was  reciprocal.  Under  it  a 
foreign  nation  would  sell  to  us  what  they 
had  in  abundance,  and  which  we  needed,  and 
take  their  pay  in  commodities  that  we  had 
in  overabundance,  and  which  they  needed. 
Briefly  and  simply  that  is  its  basic  theory. 

What  of  Japanese  textiles,  however?  Ja¬ 
pan  takes  United  States  cotton  (which  she 
needs)  at  a  cutrate  price,  and  ships  back 
cotton  goods  which  the  United  States  does 
not  need:  products  manufactured  at  wage 
rates  approximately  a  tenth  of  those  in  the 
United  States  plants.  The  cotton  is  acquired 
for  7  cents  per  pound  less  than  American 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  for  it.  In  the 
American  plants,  wages,  hours  of  work,  mini¬ 
mum  age  standards,  and  the  cotton  prices 
are  all  regulated  by  the  Government — and 
finally,  the  United  States  industry  is  asked 
to  permit  this  unfair  competition. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  cotton  mills  in 
the  United  States,  all  of  them  sharply  com¬ 
petitive,  and  they  can  note  proudly  that 
there  are  no  lawsuits  pending  for  antitrust 
agreements. 
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The  fact  is  that  these  Japanese  inroads, 
subsidized  by  this  formidable  drain  on 
United  States  resources — and  a  basic  dif¬ 
ference  of  production  costs — are  putting  the 
American  industry  out  of  business. 

No  one  is  suggesting  the  crippling  of 
Japanese  industry.  She  is  free  to  find  her 
markets  where  she  can.  But  an  ounce  of 
good  economic  sense  would  emphasize  that 
■first  consideration  of  America,  policy  wise, 
is  the  American  interest.  That  isn’t  selfish¬ 
ness;  it’s  the  natural  objection  of  any  indus¬ 
try  or  people  to  getting  its  throat  cut.  *• 

The  United  States  textile  industry  does 
not  fear  fair  competition.  It  has  thrived 
on  that,  making  millions  of  jobs.  Very 
properly  it  opposes  unfair  competition, 
created  artificially,  and  subsidized  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  tax  dollars  it  has  helped  supply. 

You  can  talk  about  all  the  high- 
minded  theories’  you  want  to,  but  I  am 
mindful  of  the  unemployment  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  land  today.  The  automobile 
industry  is  sick,  and  it  will  be  sicker  be¬ 
fore  the  drastic  effects  of  this  day’s  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  curtailed  and  abolished 
by  some  farseeing  and  right-thinking 
Americans  in  the  future.  Organized 
labor  will  not  heed  the  reflections  in  the 
mirror  of  time,  for  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
fighting  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1958  with  all  its  powers. 

How  can  we  compete  with  labor  paid 
only  30  cents  an  hour?  If  we  are  going 
to  allow  these  imports  to  come  in  to  com¬ 
pete  with  us,  why  do  we  not  demand  that 
the  labor  in  those  countries  be  paid  the 
same  as  the  labor  in  this  country?  Who 
pays  the  income  taxes  to  this  country  on 
the  labor  it  performs?  Our  people. 

Foreign  labor  does  not  pay  any  taxes 
to  these  United  States,  has  not  sent  any 
sons  to  do  battle  for  her,  and  has  neither 
high  regard  nor  any  appreciation  for  our 
higher  purposes  of  freedom. 

I  mentioned  the  automobile  industry 
because  that  is  one  of  the  industries  that 
is  in  the  doldrums  now  because  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  and  everyone  knows  the 
situation  can  get  worse. 

On  my  desk  and  in  my  files  are  letters 
from  many  others  affected  by  this  in¬ 
iquitous  trade  policy. 

The  plywood  industry  is  suffering,  and 
suffering  badly. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  I  have 
previously  quoted  from  this  letter  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Eight  years  ago  when  I  went  into  this 
business,  imports  of  plywood  were  a  negli¬ 
gible  source  of  trouble  and  accounted  for 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  plywood  used  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  if  you  will  note  by 
this  letter,  46  percent  of  the  plywood  used  in 
the  United  States  is  imported.  We  have  lost 
customer  after  customer  on  account  of  price 
from  imports.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  or 
any  other  plywood  manufacturer,  to  meet 
this  competition  with  the  prices  we  have  to 
pay  for  labor. 

One  of  my  constituents  is  employed  by 
the  International  Silver  Co.  of  Meriden, 
Conn.  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

It  is  the  question  of  the  import  of  Japa¬ 
nese  stainless  flatware,  which  has  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  domestic  production  of  not 
only  stainless  steel  flatware,  but  also  sterling 
and  silverplate. 

My  company,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
industry,  was  forced  to  cut  their  sales  force 
about  25  percent  the  first  of  this  year.  I  feel 
very  fortunate  in  still  having  a  job  with 
them,  but  if  the  Japanese  situation  remains 


as  serious  as  it  is  now,  there  will  perhaps  be 
more  cuts  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  recommended  some  relief 
in  increased  duty,  but  this  increase  will  not 
alter  the  situation)  because  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  the  American  product, 
and  the  Japanese  product,  due  to  their  22 
cents-an-hour  wage  advantage.  The  silver¬ 
ware  industry  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  this 
country  in  the  form  of  excise  taxes  for  a 
number  of  years. 

|  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  to 
move  into  my  State  a  fine  woolen  plant 
at  Johnsonville,  S.  C.  May  I  quote  from 
the  letter  of  the  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany  to  me  about  reciprocal  trade: 

According  to  our  Constitution,  Congress 
should  control  trade-tariff  policy,  and  I  am 
against  an  extension  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  Congress  regains  its  constitutional 
authority. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  it  has  not  achieved  the  purposes 
it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  not  accomplished  world  peace 
or  the  general  economic  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  fact,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
contributed  to  the  50  percent  contraction  of 
the  wool  textile  industry  since  1946,  which 
in  turn  has  meant  loss  of  jobs  and  financial 
insecurity  for  many  of  our  people. 

Our  Government  has  encouraged  imports 
of  goods  made  by  low-wage  labor  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  tariffs  to  such  a  low  point  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  because  of  our  high  wage  scales. 

It  seems  that  we  would  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  lessons  that  the  British 
have  learned.  I  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  January  5,  1958:- 
Imports  Dismay  British  Mills  Too — Ar¬ 
rivals  op  Cotton  Goods  Topped  Exports 
for  First  Time  in  June  1957 — Difficult 
Issue  Posed — Commonwealth  Rules  Bar 
Trade  Curbs — European  Plan  Arouses 
Concern 

London,  January  4. — Britain’s  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry  is  worried.  This  is  nothing 
new,  for  the  position  of  the  industry  has 
been  deteriorating  steadily.  But  several  new 
factors  have  deepened  the  apprehension. 

The  immediate  source  of  worry  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  imports  of  cotton  cloth. 
A  textile  manufacturer  noted  last  week  that 
these  imports  had  exceeded  cotton  cloth 
exports  for  the  first  time  in  200  years. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  excess  was  recorded 
in  only  2  months  last  year,  June  and  October. 
Figures  for  the  first  11  months  of  1957  show 
that  exports  at  419  million  square  yards  ex¬ 
ceeded  imports  by  35  million  square  yards. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  imports  of 
cotton  cloth  passed  the  100  million  square- 
yard  mark  for  the  first  time. 

MUCH  IS  REEXPORTED 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  spent  more  on  imports 
than  it  earned  on  exports.  Most  of  the  cloth 
that  poured  in  from  India,  Pakistan,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  and  of  late,  from  Communist 
China,  was  unfinished.  After  it  was  finished 
it  was  exported  at  a  profit. 

The  industry’s  11  months’  exports  of  nearly 
$229,171,600  in  cotton  yarns  and  woven  fab¬ 
rics  were  slightly  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1956,  but  well  below  the  $252,- 
663,600  of  the  1955  period. 

Imports  jumped  from  $66,393,600  in  the 
1956  period  to  nearly  $86,189,600  last  year. 

The  chief  -sufferers  from  the  flood  of  im¬ 
ports  are  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and  a 
number  have  been  forced  to  close  their  mills. 
They  are  constantly  importuning  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  restrict  imports.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  unwilling  to  tamper  with  the 
system  of  commonwealth  preferences  which 
permits  commonwealth  members  such  as 


India,  Pakistan,  and  Hong  Kong  to  send  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  here  duty  free. 

The  industry  has  sent  missions  to  these 
three  to  persuade  them  to  restrict  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  Britain  voluntarily.  But  these  mis¬ 
sions  have  failed. 

The  merchants  and  finishers  dependent  on 
foreign  markets  would  prefer  to  use  British 
cloth,  but  they  could  not  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  the  markets  of  Asia  and  Africa  if 
they  did  not  have  supplies  of  cheaper  cloth. 

India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and  the  other 
countries  can  sell  their  cloth  morS"  cheaply 
than  Britain  because  their  wages  and  other 
costs  are  considerably  lower.  In  some  cases 
Government  support  keeps  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  low. 

The  Lancashire  manufacturers  charge  that 
the  prices  of  Communist  Chinese  imports  are 
political  and  unrelated  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  announced  Communist  intention  of  wag¬ 
ing  economic  warfare  against  the  West. 

The  industry  also  is  worried  because  the 
the  nations  producing  cheaply  and  compet¬ 
ing  with  it  more  and  more  successfully  in 
world  markets  for  finished  goods  and  making 
inroads  in  the  British  market. 

It  is  also  concerned  about  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  Britain’s  accession  to  a  European 
free -trade  area.  This  would  throw  the  home 
market  open  to  more  serious  continental 
competition.  The  industry  is  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Government  to  make  sure  that 
such  competition  is  based  on  fair  prices,  that 
it  is  not  subsidized,  and  that  continental 
competitors  do  not  have  access  to  raw  cotton 
from  their  colonies  at  prices  below  what 
Britain  pays. 

I  have  used  all  these  illustrations  to 
try  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  I  have  not  used  a  great  many 
more  letters  of  the  plywood  people,  let¬ 
ters  from  the  tuna  fish  people,  and  letters 
from  those  industries  in  various  areas 
whose  people  are  suffering  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  has  been  administered. 

Which  are  you  most  interested  in- 
American  ind'ustry  or  some  foreign  in¬ 
dustry?  That  is  the  question  here,  and 
you  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  by 
any  high-sounding  phrases  or  any  one- 
world  ideas.  It  is  the  American  people, 
to  whom  you  owe  the  obligation  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  while  I  may  be  called  a  pro¬ 
tectionist  for  saying  this,  if  we  of  this 
Congress  do  not  protect  these  people, 
who  will?  Shall  we  depend  upon  our 
enemies  of  other  wars  to  do  anything 
for  us?  I  have  not  seen  that  they  have 
done  anything,  except  take  our  money, 
and  hate  our  souls.  They  are  jealous  of 
our  freedom.  They  /are  jealous  of  our 
economic  well-being,  and  they  would 
like  to  supplant  us  in  what  is  known  as 
the  free  world  with  anybody  else  so 
long  as  we  are  made  weak.  Give  many 
of  them  a  chance  to  kick  us,  stab  us,  or 
otherwise  hurt  us,  and  get  by  with  it 
and  they  hurry  to  the  task.  We  all  know 
that  is  true,  and  I  have  -no  apology  for 
my  strong  language,  for  this  is  a  time 
where  we  need  not  only  strong  language, 
but  strong  men  with  strong  determina¬ 
tion. 

Attempting  to  justify  this  legislation, 
on  page  9  of  the  committee  report,  on 
H.  R.  12591,  we  find  the  following 
language : 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  lead 
the  free  nation  to  a  more  secure  peace  and 
a  better  world,  it  cannot  afford  to  take 
economic/  measures  in  disregard  of  its  own 
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interest  and  of  the  interest  of  nations  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it. 

Are  we  leading  today,  or  are  we  fol¬ 
lowing?  Despite  reciprocal  trade  over 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  a  recession. 
Despite  the  vast  sums  we  have  given 
away,  or  thrown  away,  we  are  in  trouble 
all  over  the  world.  Instead  of  leading, 
we  jump  every  time  Russia  lashes  her 
whip. 

I  think  we  are  led  by  the  nose  by  a 
group  of  internationalists,  who  want  to 
see  us  undermined  in  order  to  make  us 
a  second-rate  power.  Everybody  in  the 
world  is  prospering  today,  except  the 
United  States.  I  received  just  the  other 
day  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Paris,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  prosperity  everywhere  there. 
He  is  a  taxpayer,  and  he  writes:  “No 
more  United  States  dollars  thrown  away 
over  here.” 

Our  trade  agreements  fall  in  the  same 
category.  Actually,  we  are  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  world  because  of  these 
agreements  and  our  general  giveaway 
program. 

The  justification,  on  page  16  of  the 
report  says: 

1.  To  promote  the  national  welfare. 

The  national  welfare  clause  has  been 
abused  many  times  before  this  fair  day. 
Let  us  realize  that  those  countries  who 
buy -from  us,  only  buy  from  us  because 
they  cannot  manufacture  themselves. 
They  buy  from  us  because  it  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them  to  buy  from  us.  They  do 
not  purchase  from  us  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  an  advantage,  or  helping  us. 
Perhaps  in  some  instances  they  do,  but 
in  those  instances,  they  purchase  from 
us  with  the  money  we  give  them. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  fool  with  this  fal¬ 
lacious  philosophy  that  other  countries 
buy  from  us  to  help  us.  True,  they  buy 
our  cotton — but  they  buy  it  cheaper  than 
our  own  mills,  use  cheap  or  slave  labor, 
then  send  it  back  to  haunt  us.  If  they 
really  want  to  help,  why  not  buy  the 
cotton  at  our  mill  prices,  and  enter  into 
agreements  to  pay  living  wages  such  as 
are  paid  in  United  States.  Then  we 
could  see  them  having  their  own  people 
rich  enough  to  buy  American  textiles, 
American  cars,  washing  machines,  and 
the  like,  and  keep  our  people  working. 
Perhaps  they  could  appreciate  our  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  seek  to  bring  their  people 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  living  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  for  our  people,  rather  than 
have  them  continually  abusing  our 
friendship  to  undermine  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  workmen. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  justification  on  the  basis  of  the 
interest  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  interest  of  labor.1  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  said  something  about  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  and  now  I  want  to  say 
something  about  all  labor.  All  labor,  all 
the  organized  and  unorganized,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  because  of  that  reciprocal  trade 
program  and  the  administration  of  it. 
To  be  sure  we  need  to  keep  our  people 
employed,  but  it  is  not  working  that  way 
at  least  in  many  of  the  industries  of 
these  United  States.  With  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  us,  how  can  we  rely  on  pretty 
phrases  to  justify  our  own  depletion.  I 
note  from  the  report  on  page  20 : 
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Critical  segments  of  their  economies  are 
dependent  on  trade  with  the  United  States. 

What  about  the  critical  segments  of 
our  economy?  Again  we  come  back  to 
the  vital  issue,  which  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  these  United  States,  or  foreign 
countries?  Whose  people  need  our  every 
effort  most?  Our  own  people,  of  course. 
The  course  we  are  pursuing  is  not 
sound — the  very  ship  of  state  as  ap¬ 
proaching  shoal  water. 

On  page  21  of  the  report  we  are  told 
that  at  the  moment  the  United  States 
is  experiencing  a  business  downturn  and 
that  this  appears  to  be  temporary.  This 
reasoning  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  considering  measures  to  foster  a 
speedy  and  sound  recovery.  If  Congress 
today  could  suspend  reciprocal  trade 
legislation  altogether  until  we  have  a 
valued  and  realistic  reexamination  of 
the  departure  from  the  original  ideas  of 
Cordell  Hull,  this  country  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  more  than  by  any  act  this  Congress 
can  pass,  or  promote  at  this  or  any 
future  session. 

Such  trade  agreements  as  we  now  have 
in  effect  would  continue.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  trade  agreements  act  of 
1959,  we  have  time  to  consider.  If  the 
recession  gets  worse,  and  well  it  may,  we 
can  test  what  effect  the  agreements 
already  in  force  are  having  on  that  re¬ 
cession,  or  the  possibility  of  a  recovery 
from  it.  If  business  gets  better,  then  we 
can  examine  that  up-turn  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  damaging 
and  depleting  trade  agreements. 

Too  often  in  this  Congress  we  have 
hastened  into  legislation  because  of 
Soviet  economic  threats,  or  some  other 
Soviet  threat-  Are  we  a  Nation  moved 
only  by  fear  or  are  we  to  be  dedicated  to 
reason? 

What  about  the  European  common 
market?  No  one  here  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  was  created  to  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  United  States.  Yet,  its  creation  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  justifying  this  legis¬ 
lation.  I  know  and  you  know  that  the 
people  of  that  agreement  at  Rome  would 
trade  among  themselves  preferable  to 
trading  with  the  United  States.  That  is 
just  commonsense.  They  hope  we  will 
suck  in  and  make  some  fool  agreement  in 
which  they  can  dump  goods  into  these 
United  States,  put  American  workmen 
out  of  employment,  cripple  segments  of 
our  industry,  and  render  us  incapable  of 
being  self-supporting. 

We  should  think  of  the  self-support¬ 
ing  feature  of  these  considerations.  As 
we  sacrifice  one  segment  of  our  economy 
after  another,  one  industry  after  an¬ 
other,  do  we  not  make  ourselves  more 
vulnerable  to  attack,  less  able  to  supply, 
from  within  our  shores,  the  needs  of  our 
own  people?  Is  that  good  and  sound 
defense  judgment?  Should  we  not  al¬ 
ways  be  able  to  produce  enough  food  and 
enough  fiber  for  our  own  people?  Should 
we  not  have  enough  technicians,  enough 
skilled  and  highly  skilled  workers,  to  be 
available  for  defense  production  at  a 
moment’s  notice? 

Why  do  I  say  this?  I  take  again  from 
the  report,  from  the  able  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard,  a  member  of 
the  committee: 
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The  domestic  petroleum  industry  in  the 
light  of  the  record  surrounding  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  national  defense  amendment  set 
about  to  place  before  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization'  the  facts  and  figures  which 
proved  conclusively  that  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  was  being  threatened  by  excessive  oil 
imports.  Some  2  years  later,  during  which 
time  oil  imports  had  risen  steadily,  the 
President  agreed  with  the  findings  of  his 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil 
Imports,  which  Committee  concluded: 

“If  we  are  to  have  enough  oil  to  meet  our 
national  security  needs,  there  must  be  a 
limitation  on  imports  that  will  insure  a 
proper  balance  between  imports  and 
domestic  production.” 

Adoption  of  the  defense  amendment  (sec. 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1955)  carried  with  it  assurances  from  the 
Executive  department  that  all  imports  would 
be  held  to  the  1954  ratio,  in  line  with  the 
President’s  Fuels  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Despite  these  assurances,  oil  imports, 
both  crude  and  products,  have  increased 
continuously  in  relation  to  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  since  1954,  at  which  time  such  imports 
amounted  to  16.6  percent  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction. 

Congressman  Ikard  quotes  from  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports 
made  up  of  six  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet: 

If  we  are  to  have  enough,  oil  to  meet  our 
nationaLsecurity  needs,  there  must  be  a  lim¬ 
itation  on  imports  that  will  insure  a  proper 
balance  between  imports  and  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  v 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Dulles  and  others 
here  use  the  word  “limitation.”  Some  of 
us  believe  in  quotas,  but  you  can  call 
them  limitations  if  you  like  that  lan¬ 
guage  better.  The  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  will  recognize  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  limitations  or  quotas  as  to  one 
industry  reflects  the  soundness  of  think¬ 
ing  of  those  who  think  that  quotas  should 
be  imposed  to  protect  any  industry  seri¬ 
ously  affected,  and  I  speak  particularly 
of  our  textile  industry  and  our  plywood 
industry. 

The  minority  views  of  the  committee 
are  significant.  They  criticize  the  bill 
for  falling  short  of  the  two  main  objec¬ 
tives,  and  state,  first,  it  will  not  arm  the 
United  States  in  the  war  against  Soviet 
economic  aggression,  and  second,  does 
not  meet  the  challenge  of  the  European 
common  market.  It  also  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  bill  offers  no  solace  and  no  real 
assistance  to  those  victims  of  tariff  cuts 
who  have  been  denied  relief  even  when 
Government  agencies  have  found  that 
their  injuries  merited  remedial  tariff  or 
quota  action. 

One  committee  member  characterized 
as  meaningless  the  changes  in  an  escape 
clause  procedure.  I  subscribe  to  that 
statement.  The  present  legislation  is 
meaningless  insofar  as  giving  any  relief 
to  those  industries  which  have  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

It  was  never  intended  that  trade  pol¬ 
icy  direction  should  be  removed  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  to 
effect  an  Administrative  Board  which 
could  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  the  Congress.  The  placing  of  the  veto 
power  or  the  large  discretion  in  the 
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Chief  Executive  was  a  grave  mistake.  It 
is  being  abused  by  the  Executive,  and 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
so  many  instances  have  been  ignored. 

My  only  purpose  in  being  for  the  Simp¬ 
son  bill  is  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
relief.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  com¬ 
plete  answer.  I  know  it  is  better  than 
the  administration  bill,  as  any  bill  would 
be  better  than  that  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  lobbyists  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  slipped 
into  my  office  to  hand  me  what  was 
known  as  a  Foreign  Trade  Impact 
Study  on  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  our 
Government  to  get  up  this  propaganda. 
I  do  know  that  it  was  unnecessary,,  and 
that  it  is  inaccurate.  I  wish  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  wrote  that  report  could  come 
and  go  down  with  me  and  talk  to  the 
textile  people  who  are  being  hurt.  I 
wish  they  would  face  up  to  the  facts 
that  these  are  American  citizens,  more 
important  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress,  than  any 
other  people  of  the  world.  I  wish  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  other  bureaus  up 
town  would  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  American  people.  I  call  upon  them 
to  do  that  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  May]  . 

(Mr.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  stands  today 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  fateful  decision. 
Incumbent  upon  the  Members  of  this 
great  legislative  body  is  the  duty  to  de¬ 
cide  the  issue  before  us  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in 
the  interests  of  their  individual  con¬ 
stituencies.  Extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  indeed  contro¬ 
versial.  The  opinions  range  from  the 
extreme  free  traders  to  those  who  would 
protect  every  item  of  American  produc¬ 
tion;  from  those  who  would  place  the 
regulation  of  trade  agreements  under 
complete  international  domination  to 
those  who  would  bury  their  head  in  the 
sand  and  retreat  to  the  supposed  safety 
of  a  “fortress  America”. 

The  solution  to  the  basic  problem  is 
answered  by  neither  of  the  extremes — 
the  solution  is  a  difficult  one  never  satis¬ 
factory  to  all — it  is  a  solution  that  must 
be  based  upon  commonsense.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  held  extensive 
public  hearings  on  this  issue — they  have 
done  so  upon  the  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  has  indi¬ 
cated  his  deep  interest  in  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Personally,  I  have  studied  at  great 
length  the  effect  of  the  act  upon  our 
foreign  policy,  upon  our  national  domes¬ 
tic  economic  interests  and  specifically 
the  impact  of  the  foreign  trade  en¬ 
gendered  under  this  act  upon  the  first 
congressional  district  of  Connecticut. 


I  therefore  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  administration  bill,  H.  R. 
12951,  and  I  state  I  cannot  vote  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  alternative  Simpson-Dom- 
Davis-Bailey  bill,  H.  R.  12676. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
describes  thoroughly  the  details  of  this 
most  important  legislation  and  I  shall 
not  deal  specifically  detail  by  detail  with 
the  bill.  I  prefer  rather  to  discuss  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
strength  inherent  in  the  committee  bill 
and  then  I  propose  to  state  my  beliefs 
in  the  greatest  measure  of  sincerity  on 
why  the  Simpson-Dom-Davis-Bailey 
bill  should  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  considering  the  question  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  three  very  basic  problems  are 
involved : 

1.  We  must  maintain  our  position  as 
the  leading  trading  Nation  in  the  world. 
To  do  so  is  vital  to  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy — it’s  vital  to  our  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world — it  is  vital  to  consider¬ 
ations  of  foreign  policy  and  waging 
peace.  Let  me  stress  again — it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  economic  life 
both  domestic  and  foreign  that  we  main¬ 
tain  our  position. 

Secondly,  as  Members  of  Congress,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  recognize  that  a 
most  important  and  inescapable  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  foreign 
trade  policy  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy 
psychological  climate.  Foreign  nations 
must  have  reasonable  assurances  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  our  trade  policies.  To  retreat 
at  this  time  into  a  shell  of  protectionism 
would  destroy  a  favorable  trade  climate 
that  we  have  spent  years  to  create. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  afford  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  protection  to  domestic 
industry  that  can  definitely  establish  in¬ 
jury  which  is  due  to  unfair  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Our  domestic  industries,  no 
matter  how  small,  should  not  be  need¬ 
lessly  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  free 
trade.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  relief  has  not  been  given  by 
present  and  past  administrations  under 
certain  circumstances  when  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  required.  I  have  in  my  own  dis¬ 
trict,  several  types  of  industry  which  re¬ 
quire  urgent  consideration — the  carpet 
industry — represented  by  Bigelow-San- 
ford  in  Thompson ville,  the  clock  and 
watch  industry  in  Bristol  and  the  screw 
industry  in  Hartford  County.  These  in¬ 
dustries  are  in  a  position  to  demonstrate 
legitimate  grief  caused  by  foreign  wage 
scales  that  cannot  possibly  be  met  by 
domestic  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  estimation,  the 
committee  administration  bill,  H.  R. 
12951  can  accomplish  these  three  major 
objectives  more  successfully  than  the 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill,  H.  R. 
12676. 

There  are  three  major  arguments  that 
the  opponents  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  upon  so  far.  First,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  they  insist  that 
relief  has  not  been  forthcoming  when 
the  fact  finding  of  the  tariff  commission 
has  indicated  that  such  relief  is  neces¬ 
sary.  They  attribute  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  their  problems  to  both  the 
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Truman  and  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  they  claim  that  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  control  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  tariff  policy.  • 

In  the  third  place,  they  strongly  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  act  is  not  truly  reciprocal — that 
foreign  nations  have  not  responded  in  a 
reciprocal  manner  by  the  lowering  of 
their  tariffs  in  response  to  om*  own  ges¬ 
tures. 

The  committee  administration  bill 
deals  decisively  with  the  first  of  these 
arguments  in  that  it  improves  the  escape 
clause  and  peril  point  procedures  and 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  a 
realistic  review  of  the  latitude  so  neces¬ 
sarily  designated  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  President  has  failed  to  act 
in  accord  with  what  are  felt  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate  indications  of  injury,  direct  re¬ 
course  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  provided. 

The  proponents  of  the  Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey  bill  assert  that  this  is  not 
an  effective  review — this  assertion  is 
absurd  to  say  the  least  for  they  are  ne¬ 
gating  in  their  arguments  one  of  the 
thoroughly  approved  methods  of  consti¬ 
tutional  review  of  executive  decisions, 
and  I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

3.  The  escape-clause  procedure  is  retained 
and  will  be  applicable  to  new  as  well  as 
old  concessions,  with  the  following  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  procedure: 

(a)  Escape-clause  proceedings  are  to  be 
speeded  up  by  the  requirement  that  investi¬ 
gations  and  reports  are  to  be  completed  by 
the  Traiff  Commission  in  6  months  instead 
of  in  9  months  as  provided  in  present  law. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  is  given  ex¬ 
plicit  subpena  powers  in  order  to  acquire 
necessary  information  relevant  to  its  trade 
agreement  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  increased  authority  to  raise  rates  . 
may  be  used  where  appropriate  for  relief 
in  escape-clause  cases,  making  possible  a 
rate  as  much  as  50  percent  above  the  1934 
rate.  ' 

(d)  Duty-free  items  which  have  been 
bound  in  trade  agreements  may,  in  escape- 
clause  cases,  be  made  subject  to  duties  up 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

(e)  New  language  is  added  to  the  escape - 
clause  provision  to  make  explicit  the  eli¬ 
gibility  of  organizations  or  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  file  application  for  an  escape- 
clause  investigation. 

(f)  When  the  President  disapproves  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendation  in  an  escape-clause  case,  the 
committee  bill  provides  that  effect  shall  be 
given  to  any  part  of  the  recommendations 
which  has  not  been  made  effective,  if  there 
is  approved,  within  60  days  of  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  dis¬ 
approving  action,  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Any  such  resolution  would 
be  privileged  in  order  to  expedite  congres¬ 
sional  consideration. 

4.  The  new  tariff -reduction  authority  re¬ 
mains  subject  to  the  peril-point  procedure, 
which  is  Amended  as  follows : 

(aj  An  escape-clause  investigation  is  to 
be  instituted  automatically  whenever  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  in  a  peril-point  re¬ 
port  that  an  increase  in  duty  over  existing 
levels  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Commission  is  given  in¬ 
creased  time,  6  months  instead  of  120  days, 
in  which  to  complete  peril-point  investiga¬ 
tions  and  reports. 
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In  response  to  their  second  argument, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  Congress  has 
made  a  proper  delegation  of  specific 
powers  which  it  has  surrounded  with 
appropriate  standards  for  action. 

In  the  realization  that  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  important  to  considerations 
of  foreign  policy,  the  Congress  has  given 
to  the  President  certain  latitude  to  co¬ 
ordinate  matters  of  foreign  trade  with 
other  important  factors  with  which  he 
must  deal  in  a  sound  and  fully  respon¬ 
sible  approach  to  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  third  place,  negotiations  of 
trade  agreements  have  been  truly  suc¬ 
cessful — have  been  indeed  successful  in 
a  manner  which  is  truly  reciprocal. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
obtained  tariff  concessions  from  foreign 
countries  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  In  virtually  all  cases 
the  United  States  exports  to  these 
countries  have  increased  considerably. 

I  cite  for  example  the  fact  that  43 
countries  are  now  involved  in  trade 
agreements  with  the  United  States  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  act.  All  of  them  have 
made  substantial  concessions  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  concessions 
made  in  their  favor  by  the  United  States. 

These  43  nations  represent  80  percent 
of  the  American  foreign-trade  dollar. 
In  1957  they  represented  $14,895,600,000 
of  exports  which  in  turn  represented 
79.1  percent  of  our  total  export  trade  of 
$18,828,200,000.  At  the  same  time,  they 
represented  $10,332,400,000  or  79.6  per¬ 
cent  of  $12,978,100,000  of  imports. 

As  you  can  see,  here  alone  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  very  favorable  trade  balance. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  so 
aptly  pointed  out,  our  exports  alone 
represent  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  I  might  point  out  that  only  10 
of  these  43  nations  export  a  larger  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  products  to  the  United 
States  than  we  export  to  them.  All  of 
these  10  nations  represent  substantial 
raw  material  trade  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  productive  prbcess  of  this  Nation’s 
industry.  They  are  nations  basically  not 
in  competition  with  us  in  the  area  of 
manufactured  products. 

I  reiterate,  that  to  imply  that  reci¬ 
procity  has  not  been  truly  a  part  of  the 
world  trade  picture  is  manifestly  absurd 
and  can  be  only  considered  as  diversion¬ 
ary  propaganda  tactics  on  the  part  of 
extreme  protectionists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  months  of  intense 
lobbying  activity  on  the  part  of  theL 
forces  of  extreme  protectionism  is  now 
culminated  in  direct  influence  upon  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
For  these  gentlemen,  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  I  can  certainly  understand 
their  intense  and  well  intentioned  desire 
to  provide  proper  protection  for  those 
who  are  truly  at  the  mercy  of  unfair 
foreign  competition,  the  basis  of  which 
is  a  wage  structure  not  at  all  comparable 
to  wages  paid  in  similar  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  afford  this  pro¬ 
tection  through  a  sound  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  amendment  to  the  existing  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  This  the  majority  of 
the  committee  advocate.  The  minority 
members  now  place  before  you  H.  R. 
12676  which  they  proclaim  to  be  an  alter¬ 


native  method  of  extending  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  no 
such  thing. 

The  Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey  bill 
as  designed  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
return  to  the  era  of  high  tariffs  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  disastrous  de¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  our  foreign 
markets. 

One  very  objectionable  feature  of  the 
Simpson  bill  is  that  it  places  every  tariff 
situation  too  easily  within  the  reach  of 
435  Members  of  Congress.  Each  of 
these  Members  represent  different  types 
of  industry,  agriculture  and  services  as 
well  as  widely  differing  regional  inter¬ 
ests.  To  me  it  means  quite  obvious  that 
some  of  our  more  poltically  inspired 
Members  might  tend  to  trade  votes  on 
tariff  legislation  for  votes  involving  local 
projects  completely  different  in  nature. 

Mi*.  Chairman,  I  emphatically  submit 
that  no  legislation  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  create  so  wide  a  latitude  for 
pork-barrel  legislation.  Should  each 
tariff  situation  that  arises  in  the  course 
of  a  year’s  time  require  congressional  at¬ 
tention,  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
time  would  be  required  from  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  the  detriment  of 
their  duties  in  other  important  fields. 

Section  2  of  the  Simpson  bill,  H.  R. 
12676,  purports  to  extend  the  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 
engage  in  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
President  in  this  section  are  so  severe — 
he  is  permitted  so  little  latitude — that  he 
is  relegated  to  the  position  of  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  figurehead,  in  whom  the  responsible 
officials  of  no  foreign  nation  could  have 
complete  confidence. 

Section  3  of  the  Simpson  bill  purports 
to  give  the  Chief  Executive  the  same  au¬ 
thority  as  to  limitations  on  increases  in 
tariffs  to  the  same  maximum  level  as 
does  the  committee  bill.  On  a  commod¬ 
ity-by-commodity  basis  with  considera¬ 
tion  for  price  increase  over  the  period 
since  1934,  this  amendment  would  allow 
for  practically  unlimited  increases  which 
to  all  intensive  purposes  would  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  as  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  a  national  trade  policy. 
This  section  amounts  to  protectionism  in 
an  extreme  form. 

Section  4  of  the  Simpson  bill  sets 
forth  procedures  for  initiating  negotia¬ 
tions  and  peril-point  determinations. 
This  section  calls  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  the  sole  determinate  of  the 
list  of  items  upon  which  the  President  is 
permitted  to  negotiate.  Unrealistic  time 
limitations  are  placed  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  during  which  he  can  negotiate  on 
the  prescribed  items. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  request  from  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  specific  information  particularly  as 
to  cost  to  production.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  in  many  cases  that  this  would 
be  easily  obtainable.  The  workload 
placed  upon  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  indeed  be  severe,  the  possibility  of 
attainment  of  their  objective  indeed  in 
doubt.  This  section  is  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  where  well-considered  permissive 
legislation  could  better  perform  the  de¬ 
sired  task. 
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The  fact  that  this  section  alone  could 
eliminate  important  negotiable  items 
simply^  because  of  lack  of  information  is 
intolerable  weakness. 

Section  6  of  the  Simpson  bill  would 
create  a  tariff  philosophy  based  upon 
the  desirability  of  returnring  the  quota 
system  as  an  instrument  of  United 
States  foreign  trade  policy.  Discrimina¬ 
tion  among  the  products  produced  for 
world  consumption  by  friendly  countries 
could  immediately  arise  under  the  quota 
system.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  set  one  friendly  for¬ 
eign  country  against  another  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  United  States  quota  favoritism. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  deals  with  escape 
clause  recommendations.  It  is  in  the 
domain  of  this  clause  that  the  greatest 
harm  to  our  reciprocal  trade  program 
would  come.  The  President  would  no 
longer  have  any  discretion  whatsoever 
realistically  speaking.  Findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  virtually 
final.  Broad  and  vital  questions  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  would  be  relegated  to  the 
ash  heap.  Action  by  the  Congress  of  a 
constructive  nature  could  very  well  be 
in  doubt. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  comment  con¬ 
cerning  the  national  security  provisions 
under  section  8.  The  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  are  so  cumbersome 
that  his  ability  to  protect  national  secur¬ 
ity  interests  would  be  gravely  incum¬ 
bered.  The  committee  bill  is  far  more 
realistic  in  dealing  with  the  essential 
matters  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
delve  into  the  effects  of  the  Simpson 
bill  on  agriculture  at  this  time,  although 
there  are  objectionable  characteristics 
in  this  portion  of  the  bill,  also.  Al¬ 
though  it  claims  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program,  the  Simp¬ 
son  bill  would  achieve  no  other  end  than 
to  return  our  national  trade  policy  to 
the  era  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  severity  of  the  1929  depres¬ 
sion  in  this  country  was  our  retreat  from 
world  markets  under  Smoot-Hawley.  In 
1930,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff.  At  this  time,  American 
industry  and  agriculture  were  given  the 
highest  levels  of  protection  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Nation. 

Thirty-three  foreign  nations  immedi¬ 
ately  launched  official  protests  to  our 
Government.  These  protests  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Tariff  retaliation  took  wide 
effect  throughout  the  world.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  world  trade  fell 
from  $68  billion  to  $26  billion  by  1932. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
participation  declined  $9.6  billion  in  1929 
to  $2.9  billion  in  1932. 

The  Soviet  dictators  from  Lenin  to 
Khrushchev  have  issued  a  challenge  that 
they  would  trim  us  economically  in  the 
free  markets  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  desire  for  world  domination  than 
for  us  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  our 
predominant  position  in  international 
commerce. 

To  revive  the  protective  philosophy  to 
the  extent  the  Simpson  bill  would  revive 
it,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sheer  folly. 
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(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

[Mr.  QUIE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt]. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
American  jobs  will  be  exported  this 
year?  No  one  knows  exactly,  but  we 
can  rest  assured  that  the  figure  will  be 
staggering  because  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  jobs  have  already  shipped  out  and 
gone  abroad.  Every  time  an  employee 
in  this  country  loses  his  job  because  of 
the  effects  of  unrestricted,  cut-rate  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad  it  creates  a  job  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  means  that  one 
less  American  is  employed  and  one  more 
foreigner  is  employed.  The  net  Result 
is  that  we  have  exported  a  job. 

A  lot  of  people  forget,  or  try  to  make 
‘our  citizens  forget,  that  foreign  trade 
is  a  two-way  proposition.  Just  as  in 
other  forms  of  competition  there  is  a 
winner  and  a  loser. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  losers — the 
American  workers  who  have  watched 
their  jobs  travel  abroad  and  stay  there. 
This  is  the  story  of  Americans  who  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  every  time 
a  foreign  product  outsells  a  United 
States  product  in  the  American  market 
our  workers’  grip  on  their  jobs  is 
weakened. 

Fair  competition  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  made  America  great. 
We  enjoy  a  good  contest — in  the  prize 
ring,  on  the  ball  diamond,  in  politics, 
or  at  the  county  fair.  The  spirit  of 
“may  the  better  man  win”  has  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  But  the  important  thing  about 
American  competition  is  that  it  must 
be  on  the  up  and  up.  No  one  cheers  for 
the  boxer  with  a  horseshoe  in  his  glove. 
Americans  insist  that  fair  play  is  the 
basic  ingredient  of  all  competition. 

This  is  just  as  true  in  the  business 
world  as  anywhere  else.  Our  code  of 
fair  play,  translated  into  laws,  pre¬ 
vents  companies  from  cutting  wages  to 
a  few  cents  an  hour  in  order  to  sell  their 
product  more  cheaply,  from  forming 
monopolies,  or  from  trying  other  shady 
tactics  to  get  an  unfair  advantage  over 
their  rivals.  Companies  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  do  not  have  this  code  of  fair 
play  regulating  them.  They  are  formed 
into  cartels  for  the  purpose  of  manipu¬ 
lating  wages,  profits,  production,  ex¬ 
ports  and  other  economic  factors  to  give 
themselves  an  unfair  advantage. 

Despite  this  basically  unfair  aline- 
ment,  the  American  brand  of  compe¬ 
tition  has  paid  off  in  a  big  way.  We  en¬ 
joy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Our  consumers  get  the  most 
value  for  their  money,  and  our  workers 
get  the  highest  wages  for  their  work — 
when  they  are  working.  Fair ,  compe¬ 
tition  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  growth  of  American  democracy. 

But  unfair  competition  has  managed 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  job-stealing 
competition  of  foreign  companies  sell¬ 
ing  the  products  of  cut-rate  labor  in 
unlimited  quantities  to  our  consumers 


for  our  dollars.  And  when  a  two-dollar- 
an-hour  job  depends  on  how  well  the 
worker  competes  with  thirty-Cents-an- 
hour  labor  that  is  not  what  Americans 
call  fair  competition. 

The  result  of  this  unfair  competition 
is,  of  course,  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  jobs  have  been  exported 
to  foreign  lands.  In  just  1  year,  be¬ 
tween  December  1956  and  December 
1957,  jat  least  550,000  workers  in  this 
country  lost  jobs  in  only  8  industries. 
These  industries  produce  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  food  products,  general  machin¬ 
ery,  primary  metals,  sawmill  products, 
scientific  instruments,  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products,  and  textiles.  Every  one 
of  these  industries  is  competing — some 
on  a  large  scale,  and  some  to  a  lesser 
extent— with  cheap-labor  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts. 

To  make  this  unfortunate  fact  more' 
'graphic  let  me  cite  just  a  few  figures 
illustrating  how  unfair  foreign  com¬ 
petition  destroys  American  factories  and 
jobs.  In  the  past  2  years,  plywood 
plants  in  Vermont,  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  have  been  forced  to  close  down 
by  soaring  imports;  plywood  imports 
now  supply  52  percent  of  the  domestic 
market— an  increase  of  734  percent  in 
6  years. 

Employment  in  the  watch  industry  of 
the  United  States  slumped  from  10,349 
in  1948  to  3,798  in  1957;  imports  of 
jeweled  watches  now  supply  nearly  80 
percent  of  our  market. 

In  1956,  imports  of  stainless-steel  flat- 
ware  displaced  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
American  production  and  cost  American 
workers  3  million  man-hours  on  the 
job. 

The  domestic  fleet  of  long-range, 
tuna-fishing  boats  has  shrunk  from  210 
to  153  since  1951;  imports  of  tuna  rose 
600  percent  in  7  years. 

The  number  of  companies  in  the 
United  States  manufacturing  cigarette 
lighters  dwindled  from  60  in  1951  to  12 
in  1955;  industry  spokesmen  attributed 
this  attrition  to  the  flood  of  unrestricted 
imports. 

Some  people  say  that  it’s  just  “coin¬ 
cidence”  that  the  sale  of  foreign  cars 
in  this  country  doubled  in  1957  and  that 
Detroit  became  one  of  the  regions  hard¬ 
est  hit  by  the  1958  business  slump.  But 
is  it  a  coincidence?  Every  day  in  1957, 
more  than  700  foreign  cars  were  sold  in 
the  United  States;  daily  sales  in  1958 
are  expected  to  reach  1,000  units. 

The  United  States — the  so-called  au¬ 
tomobile  capital  of  the  world — now  im¬ 
ports  more  cars  than  it  exports.  In 
fact,  imports  may  be  twice  as  large  as 
expoi’ts  in  1958. 

The  auto  workers  of  Detroit,  lined  up 
to  collect  their  unemployment  relief 
checks,  are  not  alone  in  their  plight.  A 
great  many  other  industrial  groups 
scattered  across  the  Nation  are  also 
feeling  the  import  pinch. 

Large  industries  or  small — it  does  not 
make  any  difference  when  the  flood  of 
imports  begins.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  many  as  10  million  Americans 
hold  jobs  in  industries  facing  cutrate 
foreign  labor  competition.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  the  10  million  are  in  serious 


trouble  yet,  but  a  great  many — too 
many — are. 

The  harmful  effects  of  this  unfair 
competition  show  up  in  many  ways 
other  than  jobs  lost.  When  a  com¬ 
munity’s  paychecks  begin  vanishing  it 
hurts  the  grocer,  the  doctor,  the  tailor, 
the  bus  driver,  the  hospital  fund,  the 
bank,  and  even  the  school  board  and 
the  government  because  tax  revenues 
are  undermined,  too. 

Here  is  what  it  costs  a  community 
when  100  jobs  are  permanently  lost; 
$360,000  in  annual  retail  sales;  $270,000 
in  bank  deposits;  107  automobile  reg¬ 
istrations;  112  households;  74  jobs  in 
other  enterprises;  and  4  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 

This  is  every  community’s  stake  in 
foreign  trade. 

Just  how  unfair  is  foreign  competi¬ 
tion?  Here  are  some  comparative 
wages.  For  every  dollar  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  earns  the  British  worker  gets  29 
cents,  the  French  worker  gets  26  cents, 
and  the  Japanese  worker  gets  10  Ms 
cents.  It  is  not  particularly  surprising, 
then,  that  Japanese  binoculars  can  be 
sold  in  this  country  for  one-quarter  the 
price  of  the  American-made  product — 
even  after  being  shipped  halfway  around 
the  world. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  wage 
differences  are  justified  because  foreign 
laborers  are  less  productive  than  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  argument  runs  that  foreign 
nations  do  not  have  our  labor-saving 
machinery  or  our  extensive  technologi¬ 
cal  know-how;  thus  wages  here  and 
abroad  are  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

This  may  have  been  true  some  time 
in  the  past — but  times  are  changing. 
For  example,  between  1950  and  1955,  the 
output  per  man-hour  in  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  increased  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
in  America.  Our  foreign  competitors 
are  catching  up  with  us — and  they  are 
catching  up  fast.  Largely  due  to  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  programs  other  countries  have 
installed  modern  machinery  and  learned 
modern  methods.'  Mass  production  is 
no  longer  an  American  monopoly. 

The  frightening  fact  is  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  you  approach  this  problem,  it 
turns  out  to  be  unfair  competition. 
With  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  already  above  5  million,  and 
threatening  to  go  even  higher,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done. 

If  reciprocal  trade  were  truly  recipro¬ 
cal  the  situation  might  be  different. 
But  it  is  riot.  Other  nations  severely 
restrict  the  amount  of  goods  that  can 
be  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
While  reasonable  tariffs  do  not  impede 
the  flow  of  trade,  all  other  trading  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  import  restrictions  which 
stop  goods  entirely  from  beingdirought 
into  the  country  or  which  ration  the 
quantities  of  imports.  Some  nations  is¬ 
sue  a  license  for  all  imports;  naturally, 
this  gives  them  absolute  control  over 
import  levels.  Others  establish  quotas 
on  imports,  and  still  others  restrict  im¬ 
ports  by  a  complicated  juggling  of  their 
monetary  exchange  rates.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  use  two  or  more  restrictions  to- 
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gether  to  provide  them  with  an  iron- 
fisted  method  of  import  control. 

Most  countries  apply  their  import 
restrictions  according  to  purely  domestic 
considerations — mainly  to  protect  or 
build  up  domestic  industries  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  foreign  exchange.  For  in¬ 
stance,  both  England  and  France  have 
imposed  rigid  import  controls  on  watches 
to  preserve  their  own  watch  industries. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
foreign  watches  of  all  kinds  have  taken 
over  about  60  percent  of  the  market^and 
jeweled  watches  about  80  percent.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  this  cost  America  al¬ 
most  7,000  jobs. 

And  Switzerland,  which,  of  course, 
urges  us  to  practice  “free  trade”  on 
watches,  recently  increased  its  import 
duty  rate  on  nylon  stockings  by  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  300  percent  to  protect  its  own 
industry  against  American  imports. 

An  American  chemical  firm  reports 
that  Italy’s  “over-all  policy  is  to  manu¬ 
facture  nominal  quantities  of  inferior 
grade  products  competitive  with  ours, 
and  then  have  a  prohibitive  import  duty 
to  protect  home  industries.” 

Practically  every  nation  outside  the 
United  States  discourages  or  prohibits 
imports  that  compete  with  a  domestic 
industry.  Yet  these  same  countries  ex¬ 
press  righteous  indignation  at  the  slight¬ 
est  United  States  tariff  rate.  And  many 
well-meaning  Americans  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  will  echo  them. 

Any  increase  in  American  exports  is 
not  due  to  decreased  tariff  rates.  Rather 
it  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effects  of 
World  War  II  and  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  away  billions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  aid.  There  is  one  big  exception. 
Lowered  tariff  rates  have  increased  the 
export  of  American  jobs. 

During  the  past  20  years  many  of  us 
here  in  Washington  have  recognized  the 
damage  being  done  by  tariff  cuts.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  about 
it — even  though  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says  that  tariffs  should 
be  regulated  by  Congress.  Congress  ab¬ 
dicated  most  of  its  real  influence  over 
tariffs  in  1934. 

That  is  why,  as  things  now  stand, 
there  is  little  chance  of  American  work¬ 
ers  getting  help  from  their  Government 
when  their  jobs  are  threatened.  And 
until  we  in  Congress  regain  the  power 
to  regulate  our  tariffs  they  will  not  work 
in  the  way  that  they  should  to  equalize 
foreign  wage  rates  and  encourage  im¬ 
provement  of  living  standards  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

That  is  why  we  must  approve  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mitchell]. 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  liberal  trade.  We  all  know  that 
trade  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  economy  for  our  friends  abroad. 
We  all  know  that  trade  is  essential  to 
maintaining  a  sound  economy  here  at 
home.  But  the  key  to  a  continuation 
of  an  expanded  trade  program  is  not  the 
passage  of  the  administration-commit¬ 


tee  bill,  the  Simpson  substitute,  nor  the 
enactment  of  any  trade-agreement  leg¬ 
islation  whatever.  The  key  to  continu¬ 
ing  our  liberal  foreign  trade  is  a  pros¬ 
perous  America.  Our  consumers  and  our 
industries  must  have  the  power  to  pur¬ 
chase.  It  is  for  this  reason,  along  with 
many  others,  that  I  will  support  the 
Simpson  substitute,  which,  although  not 
perfect,  does  in  my  opinion  more  realis¬ 
tically  face  this  important  problem  than 
does  H. R.  12591. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday 
and  today,  and  in  the  tons  of  literature 
which  we  have  received  about  this  legis¬ 
lation,  those  of  us  who  favor  the  substi¬ 
tute  have  been  characterized  as  favoring 
high  tariff  walls,  as  being  isolationists, 
as  desiring  to  return  us  to  the  days  of 
Smoot-Hawley,  and  as  being  protection¬ 
ists.  I  do  not  favor  high  tariffs,  and  the 
Simpson  substitute  will  not  erect  high 
tariff  walls.  I  am  no  isolationist,  and 
there  is  nothing  isolationist  about  the 
substitute.  I  do  not  favor  a  return  to 
Smoot-Hawley,  and  in  enacting  the  sub¬ 
stitute  into  law,  we  will  have  continued 
liberal  trade.  But  as  for  the  label  pro¬ 
tectionist,  I  must  confess  the  charge  is 
true.  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
and  the  duty  of  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  support  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers. 

The  real  objection  which  many  of  us 
have  to  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  not  within  the  act  itself,  but  is 
in  the  way  and  manner  that  has  been 
administered.  If  our  trade  program, 
which  we  all  now  know  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  foreign-aid  program,  if  our 
trade-agreement  program  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner  over  the  past  several  years,  we  would 
not  be  engaged  in  this  sharp  controversy 
today.  The  administrators  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  labeled  many  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries  expendable.  They  have  adopted 
a  policy  which  says  plainly  and  simply 
that  the  economy  of  our  friends  abroad 
is  more  vital  to  maintaining  a  free  world 
than  the  survival  of  many  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  industries.  The  economy  of  these 
nations  is  vitally  important.  But  we 
must  be  realistic  and  realize  that  the 
health  of  their  economy  depends  directly 
upon  the  health  of  our  own  economy, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  administer  this 
program  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  do 
great  harm  to  many  segments  of  our 
own  economy  is  unthinkable. 

The  Congress,  though  charged  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  this  program,  does  not  do 
so.  We  have  delegated  that  authority. 
We  cannot  by  enacting  into  law  either 
the  administration-committee  bill  or 
the  substitute,  change  our  established 
foreign-trade  policy.  But  we  will  when 
we  vote  on  these  measures  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  of  great  bene¬ 
fit,  and  that  is  to  restore  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  power  to  determine 
when  and  if  our  domestic  industry  is 
subject  to  unfair  competition.  This 
change  will  not  affect  our  trade  one  iota. 
And  most  certainly  it  will  not  cause  a 
collapse  of  our  trade  as  is  prophesied  by 
the  State  Department.  This  step  will 
not  only  restore,  in  part,  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  people 


through  the  Constitution,  but  it  will  re¬ 
store  in  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
woman  of  this  country  the  confidence 
that  their  Congress,  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  is  going  to  act  with 
good  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  is 
extremely  important.  If  H.  R.  12591  is 
adopted  as  reported  it  will  continue  the 
present  ruinous  trade  policy,  essentially 
as  it  is  today,  for  5  more  years.  Yet,  for 
several  years  many  of  our  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  including  the  great  textile  indus¬ 
try,  have  pointed  out  that  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries  has  seriously  injured 
them.  They  contend  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  pursuant  to  which  our 
foreign  trade  is  regulated,  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  per¬ 
mits  an  unfairly  large  volume  of  cheaply 
produced  goods  to  enter  our  local  mar¬ 
kets.  The  textile  industry  maintains 
that  it  cannot  compete  in  price  with 
these  foreign  products  and  it  is  asking 
Congress,  whose  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  is  explicitly 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  to  enact  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  relieve  it  from  un¬ 
fair  competition  with  cheaply  produced 
foreign  goods.  Just  recently  one  of  the 
large  textile  firms  in  my  district  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors  and  add  its 
many  longtime  employees  to  the  almost 
5  million  unemployed.  During  the  past 
few  years,  many  other  textile  plants 
throughout  our  Nation  have  also  been 
forced  to  close.  Many  others  that  have 
managed  to  survive  to  date  have  reduced 
the  number  of  shifts  and  cut  down  on 
the  length  of  the  workweek.  Thousands 
of  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
and  thousands  more  have  seen  their 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  obli¬ 
gations.  The  textile  workers  have  been 
aware  of  the  recession  for  several  years. 
They  have  been  out  of  the  market  for 
many  consumer  goods  that  are  now  pil¬ 
ing  up  in  the  retail  outlets  and  clogging 
the  warehouses.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  now  faced  with 
a  serious  recession. 

Many  of  the  textile  industry’s  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  attributed  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  presently  adminis¬ 
tered,  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  5  more  years.  Before  extend¬ 
ing  this  legislation  let  us  examine  close¬ 
ly  our  present  trade  policy  so  that  we 
may  determine  how  seriously  the  textile 
industry  is  being  injured.  In  so  doing 
we  should  look  first  to  our  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan,  since  it  is  from  this 
nation  that  we  receive  the  vast  majority 
of  our  textile  imports. 

In  1956  our  imports  from  Japan  totaled 
$547,562,245.  Only  from  Canada,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  Kingdom  did 
we  import  more.  Of  our  total  import 
business  with  Japan,  approximately  37 
percent  of  it  was  in  the  textile  field. 
During  this  same  year  we  received  from 
Japan  into  our  local  markets  miscel¬ 
laneous  textile  products  of  the  value  of 
$203,708,888.  In  this  same  period  our 
textile  exports  to  Japan  were  $8,926,657. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  the  world’s 
leading  producer  of  textiles,  imported 
from  Japan  more  than  22  times  the 
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amount  of  textiles  exported.  This  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  world’s  leading  coffee  producer, 
Brazil,  importing  more  coffee  than  it  ex¬ 
ported. 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
of  the'  thousands  of  products  which  we 
import,  only  an  extremely  limited  few 
exceed  textiles  in  quantity.  Our  textile 
imports  from  Japan  almost  equal  the 
total  of  all  products  imported  from  each 
of  the  nations  of  France,  India,  and 
Italy.  Our  imports  of  this  same  prod¬ 
uct  greatly  exceed  the  total  of  all  im¬ 
ports  from  Australia,  Peru,  Sweden, 
Turkey)  Switzerland,  and  Argentina  re¬ 
spectively.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
in  determining  the  extent  the  United 
States  manufacturers  are  suffering  from 
unfair  competition,  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  produce  these 
goods  with  a  labor  force  which  receives 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  hourly 
wage  paid  to  workers  in  this  country. 

These  figures  point  out  with  extreme 
clarity  that  Japanese  imports  are  seri¬ 
ously  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
our  textile  industry.  This  leads  us  to 
the  obvious  question  of  why  we  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  trade  policy.  The  answer 
can  be  stated  very  simply  in  saying  that 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  presently 
administered  has  become  another  arm 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  The  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  determined  that 
the  economy  of  Japan  must  be  improved 
at  any  cost  and  has  very  deliberately  set 
out  on  a  plan  to  increase  these  ruinous 
imports  knowing  full  well  the  ultimate 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  textile  work¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers.  It  is  a  cold  and 
hard  fact  that  the  textile  industry  has 
been  labeled  expendable.  It  is  the  firm 
policy  of  this  administration  that  the 
economic  well-being  of  Japan  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  well-being 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  depend  upon  this  industry. 

In  pursuing  such  an  incredulous 
course,  we  have  completely  abandoned 
the  original  concept  of  trade  agreements 
<as  formulated  by  one  of  our  greatest  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State,  Cordell  Hull.  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull  authored  the  first  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  was  adopted  in  1934. 
The  Cordell  Hull  trade  philosophy  can 
best  be  expressed  in  his  nwn  words  which 
were  uttered  in  a  speech  on  May  2,  1935. 
He  said  at  that  time : 

The  general  aim  of  our  negotiators  is  to 
secure  concessions  for  those  American  ex¬ 
ports  the  marketing  of  which  in  the  other 
country  offers  the  best  opportunity  of  de¬ 
velopment  and,  at  the  same  time,  promises 
the  greatest  degree  of  revival  in  our  export 
industries;  and  to  grant  the  other  country 
concessions  with  respect  to  commodities  the 
possible  increased  importations  of  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  country. 

Notice  that  Mr.  Hull  stressed  the 
granting  of  concessions  on  goods  on 
which  the  increased  importation  would 
be  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  cri¬ 
teria  was  not,  does  country  A  need  to 
export  these  goods,  but  is  it  to  our  best 
interest  to  import  them?  Let  us  apply 
this  criteria  to  the  textile  industry.  No 
doubt,  every  Member  of  the  House  has 
seen  or  heard  about  the  little  booklets 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
recently  in  support  of  the  passage  of 


the  administration’s  trade  policy.  On 
page  3  of  the  pamphlet  in  regard  to 
Georgia,  the  following  revealing  infor¬ 
mation  is  found  relative  to  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  nationally: 

Exports  substantially  exceeded  imports'  as 
recently  as  1954,  but  imports  have  since 
increased,  and  in  1956,  they  were  decidedly 
the  larger  in  value.  Against  the  $452'mil- 
lion  worth  of  exports  in  1956,  imports  of 
textile  mill  and  related  products  about  $550 
million. 

Taking  the  figures  listed  in  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  own  propaganda  in  support 
of  more  imports,  we  see  that  im¬ 
ports  of  textiles  exceeded  exports  by  al¬ 
most  $100  million.  Therefore,  when  the 
administration  and  sincere  proponents 
of  the  bill  as  reported  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  our  total  exports  of  all  goods 
exceed  imports,  let  us  remember  that 
just  the  opposite  applies  to  textiles. 
Some  people  may  consider  the  textile 
industry  to  be  expendable,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
do  not.  According  to  the  1954  Census 
of  Manufacturers,  as  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  pamphlet 
previously  mentioned,  103,079  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  328  Georgia  firms  engaged  in 
the  production  of  textile  mill  products, 
or  more  than  one -third  of  the  total 
number  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Certainly  if  is  clear  that  to  the  1  out 
of  3  industrial  workers  in  Georgia  who 
makes  his  living  in  the  textile  industry, 
the  increased  importation  of  textiles 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  him,  to  his 
family,  to  his  employer,  nor  to  the  local 
merchants  with  whom  he  trades.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  support  a  bill  to  further 
endanger  the  textile  worker  and  those 
dependent  upon  him.  I  cannot  support 
a  bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  when  he  sponsored  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  year  1939 
our  Nation  was  undergoing  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulty  and  unemployment  was 
running  high.  This  time  in  our  history 
can  well  be  compared  to  that  of  today. 
On  November  7,  1939,  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Capper, 
of  Kansas,  in  which  he  stated: 

The  exercise  of  the  authority  which  I 
propose  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  information  so  as  to  give 
assurance  that  no  sound  and  important 
American  interest  will  be  injuriously  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  adjustment  of  our  foreign- 
trade  relations  must  rest  on  the  premise  of 
undertaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure 
such  interests.  In  a  time  of  difficulty  and 
unemployment  such  as  this  the  highest 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  American  production  is 
required. 

I  think  that  it  has  been  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  textile  industry, 
surely  a  sound  and  important  Amer¬ 
ican  interest,  has  been  injuriously  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
administered,  certainly  does  not  benefit 
and  obviously  does  injure  the  interests 
of  the  textile  worker  and  manufacturer. 

I  believe  in  liberal  trade  with  our 
friends  abroad  as  did  Cordell  Hull,  but 
I  cannot  support  the  administration’s 
trade  program  which  is  designed  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 


cans.  In  past  years  when  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  the  only  choice  was  to  continue  it 
essentially  as  it  was  or  to  let  it  expire. 
Fortunately,  this  year,  there  is  another 
alternative.  The  substitute  proposal 
will  permit  liberal  and  expanded  for¬ 
eign  trade,  but  it  contains  safeguards 
for  suffering  industries.  This  substi¬ 
tute  measure  contains  the  Cordell  Hull 
trade  theories  and  it  has  my  support. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  Congress  will  view 
the  matter  realistically  and  will'  also 
support  it  after  giving  highest  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  position  of  the  different 
branches"  of  American  production. 

We  should  seize  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  now.  Otherwise,  it  will  be 
5  more  years  before  we  have  another 
chance  to  act.  As  I  believe  I  have 
shown  in  regard  to  the  textile  industry, 
many  industries  of  the  United  States 
may  not  survive  that  long. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson], 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  considerable  interest 
and  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  some  very 
eloquent  speeches  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  this  bill  by  the  most 
able  chairman  of  this  committee  and  by 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  given  to  us  some  very  persuasive  as¬ 
surances  as  to  what  would  take  place 
under  the  amended  bill  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  offering  to  us.  I  have  listened 
to  them  and  I  have  almost  been  per¬ 
suaded,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  my  memory  and  my  thought 
the  assurances  that  were  given  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  in  1934,  when  this  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first 
voted  by  this  House.  At  that  time  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  man  just  as  esteemed  and  just 
as  distinguished  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  said  this : 

We  know  that  the  President  has  predicated 
this  whole  bill  upon  the  solid  foundation 
that  no  essential  American  industry  shall  be 
crippled. 

At  that  time  a  Member  had  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  stand  up  and  ask  if  that  was  ade¬ 
quate  assurance,  and  Mr.  Doughton,  at 
that  time  the  chairman,  said: 

If  the  gentleman  cannot  take  the  word  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
has  assured  the  country  that  no  legitimate 
industry  will  be  disturbed  or  crippled,  much 
less  eliminated,  then  he  has  his  seat  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  listening  to 
that  speech  at  that  time  believed  those 
assurances.  They  relied  upon  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Koppleman,  said: 

I  am,  of  course,  for  protection  of  American 
industries,  as  all  of  us  are,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  In  votihg  for  this  bill  I  do  not 
compromise  that  position — I  am  not  voting 
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for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  State  or  in  any  other  State. 

The  Members  of  the  House  in  1934 
thought  they  were  getting  an  emergency 
bill  that  would  not  disturb  or  cripple 
their  own  industries.  They  thought  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
were  getting  a  bill  with  solid  assurance 
from  the  leaders  of  this  country,  I  say 
with  all  respect  from  most  distinguished 
leaders,  that  American  industry  would 
not  be  disturbed  or  crippled.  Does  any¬ 
one  question  today  that  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  of  America  is  a  legitimate 
industry?  Does  anybody  question  that 
it  is  a  substantial  industry?  Is  there 
any  man  that  says  the  oil  industry  is  an 
illegitimate  industry  and  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  industry?  No  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  can  deny  that  they  are  legitimate, 
and  substantial,  and  that  they  are  today 
being  crippled  and  disturbed  by  the 
maladministration  of  this  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  leaders  of  this  body  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  who  today  stand  for 
broadening  and  extending  Presidential 
authority  in  the  face  of  this  maladmin¬ 
istration,  do  so  without  regard  for  the 
pledges  which  were  given  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  1934  when  this  act  was 
enacted. 

I  believe  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  people  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
by  Secretary  Hull  and  by  the  other  great 
advocates  of  that  program  when  it  was 
initiated.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  when 
it  allows  substantial  American  industry 
to  be  very  substantially  crippled  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  unrestrained  imports,  with 
loss  of  employment  and  investment  for 
American  citizens  who  are  entitled  to 
rely  upon  assurances  in  this  basic  law. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if 
he  were  here  today,  would  say  he 
favored  the  operation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  as  we  now  have  it. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
Members  of  Congress  are  once  again  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  assert  our  responsibility 
as  representatives  of  our  people  to  the 
end  that  substantial  and  legitimate  in¬ 
dustries  and  interests  in  our  country  are 
nou  injuriously  disturbed  and  crippled 
under  an  unrestrained  Executive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  program.  We  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  with  this  bill;  we  have  the 
opportunity  here  to  place  additional 
safeguards  in  this  bill  or  send  it  back 
to  committee.  If  we  fail  to  act  on  that 
opportunity  we  are  not  faithful  to  our 
obligations  or  to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
this  important  legislation.  Because  my 
time  is  limited,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
into  any  great  detail,  but  I  would  like  at 
the  outset  to  incorporate  by  reference  the 
splendid  remarks  made  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  seven- 
county  congressional  district.  In  each 
of  those  counties  we  have  textile  plants. 


My  own  home  county  has  more  textile 
plants  than  any  county  on  the  face  of  the 
globe;  we  have  over  100  of  those  plants. 

I  can  say  to  you  without  exaggeration 
that  througout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  there  is  very  serious  ap¬ 
prehension  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
earn  their  livelihood  in  those  plants  be¬ 
cause  of  low-wage  competition  from  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  textile  country, 
one  who  was  raised  in  a  textile  village. 
I  can  say  that  had  this  situation  with 
which  our  people  are  confronted  today 
existed  during  my  youth  I  doubt  that  the 
community  in  which  I  live  would  today 
have  men  from  the  villages,  the  cotton- 
mill  villages,  running  the  banks,  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  in  government,  and  per¬ 
forming  the  other  splendid  services  which 
make  this  country  great. 

It  may  sound  pleasing  to  you  and  to 
me  to  talk  about  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  and  our  theories  of  government 
and  economy.  But,  it  is  the  practical 
down  to  earth  matters  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  my  friends  and  relatives  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  mills  and  factories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  by 
reason  to  rise  in  opposition  to  H.  R. 
12591,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  further  delegation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Con¬ 
gress,  as  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  united  States,  must  face  up  to  the 
issue  and  recapture  its  authority  over 
tariffs  and  trade  if  certain  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  vital  to  our  national  economy, 
are  to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  as  signed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  on  June  12,  1934,  was  an  emergency 
measure.  Congress  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
vitalize  our  depression-ridden  economy 
gave  to  the  President  vast  powers  over 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  Nation 
never  before  exercised  by  any  Chief 
Executive. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  1934  to  permanently  confer  on  the 
President  its  constitutional  authority 
over  tariffs  and  trade.  That  fact  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the 
1934  act  and  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Nor  did  the  Congress  in  1934  intend 
for  American  industry  ever  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  through  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  lowering  tariffs. 

Likewise,  the  Congress  did  not  visual¬ 
ize  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
subordinate  the  interests  of  American 
labor  and  industry  in  order  to  gain  ques¬ 
tionable  foreign  policy  concessions. 

Like  many  another  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  the  principles  of  reciprocal  trade 
have  become  more  or  less  permanent, 
and  like  many  measures  conceived  in 
good  faith  so-called  reciprocal  trade  has 
boomeranged. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  H.  R.  12591  is  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  a  death  sentence  will 
be  pronounced  by  this  Congx-ess  on  many 
industries  vital  to  the  economic  health 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

We,  who  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
administration’s  bill,  are  sincere  in  our 
belief  that  basic  American  industry  is  in 
danger.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  present  situation.  We  can 
see  what  is  happening  to  industry  in  our 
respective  districts,  and  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  out  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  attempt  to  play  international 
politics  with  the  jobs  and  businesses  of 
our  constituents. 

It  is  a  situation  full  of  grim  reality  for 
those  of  us  who  have  plants  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  liquidation  and  men  and  women 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

Today  it  is  textiles,  leather,  tile,  coal, 
glass,  bicycles,  watches,  fish,  plywood, 
cameras,  and  sewing  machines  that  are 
being  forced  to  the  wall. 

Tomon'ow  it  may  be  automobiles,  fur¬ 
niture,  ships,  and  electrical  equipment 
that  will  feel  the  effect  of  too  much  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

Today  the  industrial  life  of  North 
Carolina  is  at  stake.  Tomorrow  it  can 
very  well  be  the  economic  existence  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  one  of  the 
largest  textile  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  industry.  I  have  had  many 
discussions  with  textile  manufacturers 
and  the  workers  in  the  mills  from  every 
section  of  my  district  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  say  to  you  with  all  the  sincerity  at 
my  command  that  if  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  is  not  provided  in  the  bill  under 
discussion  the  American  textile  industry. 
North  as  well  as  South,  is  doomed. 

The  textile  industry  ranks  fourth  in 
America.  It  employs  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  pei'sons  and  operates  directly  in  39 
of  the  48  States.  It  pays  out  in  excess 
of  $3  billion  a  year  in  wages  and  salai'ies. 
Products  made  and  shipped  by  the  in- 
dustiy  exceed  $12  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  attempt  to  talk 
for  my  fi-iends  who  represent  northern 
textile  districts.  I  know  they  are  well 
aware  of  what  is  happening  in  their 
States  as  a  result  of  foreign  textile  com¬ 
petition.  I  know  they  share  my  concern 
over  the  plight  of  their  laboring  people 
and  those  who  have  invested  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  overwhelming  threat  today  to  the 
American  textile  industry  is  the  growing 
textile  empire  which  has  been  created  in 
Japan  since  World  War  II  and,  largely, 
with  Amei-ican  taxpayex-s’  dollars. 

Today  the  American  textile  industry 
survives,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Japan.  Failing  to  secure  any 
relief  from  our  Government  from  an 
ever-inci-easing  flow  of  Japanese  cotton 
goods,  Japan  voluntarily  agreed  in  Jan- 
uai-y  of  1957  to  limit  the  export  of  cottpn 
textiles  to  the  United  States  to  235  mil¬ 
lion  square  yards  a  year  for  a  period  of 
5  years  beginning  January  1,  1957. 

Let  me  i-emind  you  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  have  the  force  of  law.  It 
is  voluntary,  pux’e  and  simple. 
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Thus,  we  are  treated  to  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  great  American  industry 
without  adequate  protection  from  its 
own  Government 'existing  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  foreign  nation. 

Such  a  situation  has  tragic  overtones 
for  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  for  the  State  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  represent  in  this  House. 

Textiles  are  the  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  people  employed,  wages  paid,  and 
value  of  products.  More  than  half  of 
the  people  employed  in  manufacturing 
in  North  Carolina  work  in  textile  mills. 
Over  227,200  North  Carolinians  out  of  a 
total  manufacturing  labor  force  of  453,- 
800  persons  are  employed  in  the  textile 
industry.  When  some  22,900  persons 
employed  in  the  allied  apparel  industry 
are  considered,  total  employment  in 
textiles  in  North  Carolina  amounts  to  55 
percent  of  all  of  our  people  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

Although  the  greatest  impact  of 
changes  affecting  the  textile  industry  is 
on  our  workers  and  the  owners  of  our 
mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  textile 
products,  the  entire  economy  of  North 
Carolina  is  tied  very  closely  with  the 
welfare  of  the  textile  industry. 

Our  North  Carolina  mills  are  the 
greatest  customers  for  our  farmers’ 
cotton  crop.  North  Carolina  cotton 
mills  used  approximately  2,638,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  1955-56  period.  In 
1956  North  Carolina  produced  360,000 
bales  of  cotton.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  for  1956  was  consumed  by 
North  Carolina  mills  in  just  a  few 
months  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  supporting  a  ready 
market  for  North  Carolina  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  a  quarter  of  a  million  North  Caro¬ 
linians  employed  in  our  mills  offer  a 
strong  market  for  the  other  agricultural 
products  produced  by  our  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  have  a 
-tremendous  stake  in  the  legislation  un¬ 
der  debate  today.  Harm  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  North  Carolina  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  farmers  will  suffer 
severe  economic  consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  great 
American  industry  closely  allied  with  the 
textile  industry  that  is  suffering  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  closing  of  our  cotton  mills 
through  unfair  foreign  textile  competi¬ 
tion. 

I  speak  of  the  American  textile -ma¬ 
chinery  industry. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise,  I  am  sure, 
to  Members  of  the  House  in  whose  dis¬ 
tricts  textile-machinery-manufacturing 
plants  are  located  to  learn  that  over  a 
period  of  years  equipment  and  machin¬ 
ery  purchased  by  the  textile  industry  has 
amounted  to  some  $460  million  annually. 
Over  36,000  persons  are  employed  in 
textile-machinery-manufacturing  plants 
with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $146 
million. 

The  textile  industry  also  purchases 
over  $800  million  worth  of  chemicals  and 
$430  million  worth  of  other  industrial 
products  each  year.  The  great  bulk  of 


these  products  are  manufactured  in  areas 
having  very  little  textile  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  from 
what  I  have  said  that  there  is  more  at 
stake  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
than  the  welfare  of  those  who  work  in  the 
mills.  The  textile  industry,  like  every 
industry,  is  interrelated  with  many  other 
industries.  When  it  suffers,  every  de¬ 
pendent  industry  likewise  suffers. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  would  bear  that 
fact  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  the  legislation 
under  debate  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  incident  which  I  feel 
vividly  illustrates  the  present  decline  in 
the  American  textile  industry.  At  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C„ 
is  located  one  of  the  finest  textile  schools 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  academic 
year  1950-51  the  school  had  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  646.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  in  the  academic  year  1956-57  the 
total  enrollment  had  dropped  to  467. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rate  of 
decline  in  enrollment  for  other  textile 
schools  throughout  the  United  States 
has  been  even  greater.  This  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  situation.  It  clearly  points  up 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  consider 
the  future  of  the  American  textile  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  uncertain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  textile 
industry.looks  to  the  Congress  for  its  sur¬ 
vival.  In  February  1951,  1,355,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  employed  in  textiles.  As  of 
today  slightly  more  than  a  million  per¬ 
sons  are  earning  their  living  in  cot¬ 
ton,  mills.  Over  700  mills  have  closed 
thlir  doors  in  the  last  several  years. 

It  is  a  tragic  but  unmistakable  fact 
that  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for 
the  textile  industry.  Unless  this  Con-> 
gress  writes  into  the  administration  bill 
now  under  discussion  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  American  mills  from 
unfair  competition,  the  attrition  now 
underway  in  the  American  textile  indus¬ 
try  will  be  rapidly  accelerated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  should 
reassert  its  constitutional  authority  over 
'tariffs.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  be  made 
a  part  of  the  bankrupt  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  The  jobs  of 
our  working  people  and  the  existence  of 
vital  American  industries  are  at  stake. 

Let  us  put  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  change,  above 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  that 
way  we  will  protect  the  jobs  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  safeguard  the  security  of  vital 
American  industry. 

The  Simpson-Dorn-Davis  substitute 
bill  will  aid  in  accomplishing  these  laud¬ 
able  purposes.  Its  adoption,  in  lieu  of 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12591  now  before 
us,  seems  to  me  to  be  dictated  by  all 
sound  reasoning.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

(Mr.  WHITENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers!. 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  have  several  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  I  have  been  here 
since  the  very  beginning  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  legislation.  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  during  those  early  debates 
on  reciprocal  trade  which  took  place  in 
1934  in  the  73d  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  back  in  1934 
not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  was  struggling  to  emerge  from 
economic  collapse  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  depression  ever  experienced.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  desire  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinuing  downward  trend  of  those  depres¬ 
sion  days,  there  were  those  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  if  international 
trade  could  somehow  be  molded  into  a 
coordinated  whole  throughout  the  world 
the  economies  of  all  the  nations  would 
begin  to  adjust  themselves  and  turn  the 
corner  toward  recovery.  It  was  believed 
that  through  the  processes  of  negotia¬ 
tion  that  trade  agreements  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  could  be  made  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  of  the  world  and  that  these 
agreements  would  promote  a  far  greater 
movement  of  goods  and  products  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  with 
whom  these  agreements  were  made. 

Beginning  sometime  prior  to  1934,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  become  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  international 
trade  to  study  it  in  order  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  theory  and  the  realities  of 
trade  operation.  During  the  years  since 
1934  not  only  have  I  made  studies  my¬ 
self  of  this  tremendously  important  sub¬ 
ject  but  I  have  had  studies  made  by  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  economists  who  are 
specialists  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  I  have  employed  highly  trained 
professional  economists.  The  entire  ex¬ 
pense  and  cost  of  this  work  has  come 
from  my  own  private  resources.  This 
undertaking  was  not  in  any  sense  or  in 
any  way  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  considered  this  effort  con¬ 
structive  and  part  of  my  duty  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  reason  for  my  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  this  whole  question  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  is  I  believe  quite  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  extremely  important  not 
only  to  our  country  as  a  whole  from 
within  but  it  is  important  also  in  the 
field  of  our  international  relations.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  extremely  important 
to  every  person  in  our  country  because 
the  economics  of  international  trade 
sooner  or  later  is  certain  to  touch  every 
business  and  the  lives  of  every  person 
within  this  great  land  of  ours.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  factors  involving 
economics  are  interrelated  and  that 
these  factors  in  turn  must  be  by  their 
very  nature  interrelated  with  our  social 
and  political  lives. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  member  of  this  Congress  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  friendly  trading  with 
friendly  nations.  I  know  of  no  one  op¬ 
posed  to  international  trade.  We  are 
concerned  here  not  with  the  objective 
but  with  the  method  of  achieving  the 
objective.  We  are  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  we  proceed  lawfully  or 
whether  the  steps  we  take  are  unlawful. 
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We  are  concerned  with  the  basic  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Back  in  1925  during  the  69th  Congress 
I  came  down  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  held  up  my  right  hand  and  took  an 
oath.  I  swore  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  I  have  taken  this  oath 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  16  times.  Every  Member  here 
has  taken  the  same  oath,  and  a  few  of 
you  more  times  than  I  have.  In  all 
branches  of  the  Government  officials 
take  a  similar  oath.  The  taking  of  this 
oath,  Mr.  Chairma'n,  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  not  just  a  morning  exer¬ 
cise,  part  of  the  general  procedure.  It 
binds  the  mind,  the  conscience,  and  the 
spirit  of  us  all  to  the  very  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  It  involves  the  strength  of 
character  of  individuals.  It  involves  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  all  who  have 
taken  it,  to  solemnly  and  seriously  abide 
by  and  adhere  to  constitutional  author¬ 
ity.  In  this  regard  no  person  can  com¬ 
promise  their  principles,  for  if  they  do 
that  compromise  will  destroy  them. 

The  basis  for  the  conduct  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  is  clearly  and  specifically 
stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Article  I,  section  8,  states,  and 
I  quote : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Here  then  the  Constitution  states  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  and  conduct  the  international 
trade  of  these  United  States  of  America. 
The  Constitution  does. not  say  that  the 
Executive' shall  have  this  power  or  that 
some  international  council  shall  have 
this  power  or  that  some  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  have  this 
power,  but  the  Constitution  clearly  and 
precisely  states  this  power  shall  reside 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  question 
of  international  trade  and  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
any  tariff  policy  has  three  objectives. 
The  first  is  to  raise  revenue,  the  second 
is  to  protect  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
for  its  citizens,  and  the  third  is  to  help 
in  the  insurance  of  the  national  defense. 
Now  in  the  United  States  the  conduct 
of  this  policy  is  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  In  1934  when  the 
first  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed, 
the  73d  Congress  wrongfully  and  tragic¬ 
ally  voted  this  power  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  executive  division  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.^  It  is  my  view  that  the  Congress 
did  not  have  the  legal  right  to  transfer 
or  to  delegate  a  specific  power  vested  in 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Several  times  since  1934  the 
Congress  has  renewed  and  extended  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  until  now  at  this 
hour  the  Congress  is  asked  to  again  ex¬ 
tend  this  act  for  5  more  years  delegating 
its  constitutional  power  to  the  executive 


department  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  just  does  not 
have  this  authority  and  in  delegating 
this  power  it  is  violating  the  law.  In 
delegating  this  power,  if  it  is  done  again, 
the  Congress  is  again  doing  volence  to 
its  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Unified  States. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  the  power 
to  regulate  the  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  specifically  vested  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Congress  and  given  to  the  executive  di¬ 
vision  of  our  Government  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  done  lawfully  and  not 
unlawfully.  To  accomplish  this  proce¬ 
dure  lawfully  requires  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
For  all  of  those  who  are  so  willfully  ready 
to  transfer  this  power  I  recommend  that 
they  support  a  lawful  way  of  doing  it, 
a  lawful  way  of  making  this  transfer. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  no  longer 
want  their  representatives  in  Congress 
to  have  this  power,  then  the  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote,  to 
ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  transferring  the  power  from  the 
people’s  representatives  to  the  executive 
division  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  doing  things  in  an  underhanded 
way.  I  do  not  believe  in  sneaking  around 
to  the  back  door.  Where  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
certainly  all  procedure  should  be  open 
and  above  board  and  the  people  should 
clearly  and  precisely  understand  all  that 
is  involved.  ' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  United 
States  is  a  Government  of  the  people. 
The  people  in  the  United  States  are  the 
sovereign.  The  State  is  not  sovereign  in 
this  country.  The  people  are  sovereign. 
The  people  conduct  their  Government 
through  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  I  do  not  believe  and  shall  never 
subscribe  to  tossing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  wastebasket  for 
the  purposes  of  convenience.  Most  em¬ 
phatically  I  reject  the  idea  that  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  of  the  people’s 
government  are  to  be  no  longer  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
I  reject  the  idea  that  our  representative 
government  must  to  this  extent  lose  its 
constitutional  character  and  is  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  and  progressively  beholden  to 
Executive  authority,  whether  that  au¬ 
thority  is  national  or  international  in 
character.  Furthermore  I  reject  the 
idea  that  the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation 
either  individually  or  as  associations,  as 
groups  or  as  corporations  are  to  lose  their 
effective  right  to  present  their  wishes  and 
desires  to  their  elected  public  servants 
representing  them  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  reject  these  principles 
because  of  the  astounding  reason  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  elected  by 
the  people  are  to  be  no  longer  responsible 
to  the  people.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  skuttling  of  representative  government. 

It  is  well  to  think  seriously  about  this 
question  of  the  delegation  of  a  specific 
constitutional  power  by  the  Congress.  If 
the  Congress  can  delegate  a  specific 
power  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution, 
then  the  Congress  can  delegate  any  power 


vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  can  delegate  away  all  of  its 
powers  and  representative  government 
in  the  United  States  of  America  will  cease 
to  exist.  We  will  then  become  a  dicta¬ 
torship  under  the  authority  of  an  execu¬ 
tive.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  will 
be  lost  as  the  sovereignty  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  State. 

The  proponents  of  this  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Executive  exclaim,  “Oh,  but 
these  are  modern  times  and  they  are  far 
different  from  the  time  that  existed  prior 
to  World  War  II.”  These  are  times  of 
world  cooperation,  of  international 
councils,  of  joining  up  with  all  kinds  of 
international  organizations  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  world.  Now  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  cooperation  with  other  nations 
but  I  am  opposed  to  unlawful  methods  in 
the  achieving  of  these  objectives.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  people’s 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  who  in  turn  will 
have  authority  over  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Back  in  September  of  1946  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  nations  met  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  committee 
of  the  Conference  on  International 
Trade.  This  preparatory  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  procedures  to  give  effect  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  com¬ 
monly  known  as  ITO  which  was  set  up 
in  the  Habana  Conference  in  1949.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  ratify 
the  so-called  ITO  treaty.  However,  re¬ 
gardless  of  this  fact,  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  in  1946  of  this  so-called  pre¬ 
paratory  committee  bound  the  United 
States  to  a  chapter  of  the  ITO  treaty 
that  was  never  ratified;  namely,  to  enter 
into  certain  provisions  and  discussions 
to  set  up  an  international  operating  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Now  to  do 
this,  of  course  this  authority  had  to  be 
set  up  and  organized.  To  do  this  the 
preparatory  committee  moved  and  re¬ 
convened  in  Geneva  in  1947,  and  out  of 
this  conference  came  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  ,  and  Trade  commonly 
known  by  its  initials  GATT. 

GATT  is  an  international  trade  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  multilateral  trade  agreements  rather 
than  bilateral  agreements.  Under  its 
authority  America  can  no  longer  make 
agreements  with  single  nations  on  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  basis.  Instead,  under  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  any  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  makes 
automatically  extends  to  all  nations  the 
concessions  found  to  be  advantageous  in 
that  agreement.  GATT  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  authority  in  the  constantly 
growing  concept  of  the  international 
state.  It  is  a  part  of  the,  Nation’s  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Nation’s  interantional 
trade  under  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive  in  H.  R. 
12591.  If  H.  R.  12591  is  enacted  into 
law,  GATT,  this  international  authority, 
will,  continue  to  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  on  tariffs  and  trade  involving  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  other 
words,  the  authority,  the  power  vested  in 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  now 
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has  passed  to  an  international  author¬ 
ity.  The  United  States  of  America  is  no 
longer  controlling  its  own  international 
trade  policies.  These  policies  under  this 
legislation  will  continue  to  be  made  by 
an  international  body  known  as  GATT. 
In  other  words,  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  acts  and  as  these  acts 
are  to  be  continued  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  some  of  their  sovereignty  without 
ever  having  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove.  It  was  taken  away  by 
Executive  decree. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  regardless  of  this  fact  nevertheless 
a  great  benefit  results  to  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  It  is  their 
view  that  the  United  States  has  im¬ 
proved  its  international  trade  position. 
It  is  their  view  the  industries  of  America 
have  benefited  and  that  the  people  of 
America  nave  benefited  from  this  GATT 
control  of  our  international  trade.  In 
view  of  these  claims  let  us  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  facts. 

Compared  to  other  nations  of  the 
world,  our  tariffs  are  the  lowest,  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  GATT  there  have  been  over  55,000 
trade  concessions  made  relating  to  the 
products  of  countries  importing  into  the 
United  States.  American  products  are 
being  displaced  in  our  own  markets  by 
similar  products  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Many  of  these  foreign  products  are  made 
by  labor  which  is  extremely  low  paid  in 
comparison  with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  modern 
machinery  which  these  countries  now 
possess,  this  low-paid  labor  is  producing 
just  as  efficiently  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
the  high-paid  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Here  in  America  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  high  standard  of  living.  We  con¬ 
stantly  boast  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  America  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  believe  this 
standard  of  living  must  be  maintained. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  policy  that  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  its  continuance.  From  an  eco¬ 
nomic  viewpoint,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  comprehend  how  the  high 
standard  of  living  for  American  labor  can 
continue  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  the  low  standard  of  living 
of  labor  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  regard,  over  50  percent  of 
American  imports  were  never  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  duties.  These  products 
were  not  in  competition  with  any  of  our 
own.  The  products  that  were  subjected 
to  duties  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  our  home  markets  for  our  own 
producers,  and  in  this  way  maintaining 
employment  in  these  particular  indus¬ 
tries.  Again  I  must  emphasize  that  this 
protection  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  workers  in  these  industries  in 
America  from  the  competition  of  the 
low-paid  workers  in  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  low-paid  workers  are  now  op¬ 
erating  modern,  efficient  machines. 

If  protection  is  removed,  how  can  the 
families  of  American  working  men  and 
women  in  these  industries  long  compete? 
How  can  they  maintain  the  quality  of 


living  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  de¬ 
velop? 

There  are  many  industries  involved. 
In  New  England  alone  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  textile  industries  close  up 
and  go  out  of  business,  causing  large 
numbers  of  unemployed.  Certainly,  all 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  textile 
industry  are  not  due  to  the  importations 
of  products  from  foreign  lands  manufac¬ 
tured  by  low-paid  labor.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry  has  many  more  problems  to  solve 
than  foreign  competition.  If  it  had  not 
been,  however,  for  this  cheap  foreign 
competition,  many  of  the  textile  mills 
now  closed  down  could  have  solved  and 
weathered  their  other  difficulties. 

The  textile  industry  is  not  alone.  To 
those  Members  of  Congress  representing 
large  wheat  and  cotton  areas  of  our 
country,  I  address  this  question:  Do  you 
think  any  grower  of  cotton  or  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  can  benefit  and 
improve  his  standard  of  living  in  view 
of  the  American  program  of  sending  seed 
and  fertilizers,  agricultural  equipment, 
money,  and  technicians  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  foreign  agricul¬ 
ture?  By  sending  these  necessities  for 
a  healthy  agriculture  abroad,  we  are  re¬ 
moving  these  markets  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  grower.  As  a  result  larger  and  larger 
crops,  surpluses,  and  soil  banks  result 
here  at  home. 

Under  this  international  authority  of 
GATT  the  people  have  no  release.  GATT 
is  responsible  only  to  GATT.  It  is  not 
responsible  to  the  people  of  any  nation. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
this  pending  legislation  the  people  have 
no  recourse.  We  are  told  that  there  is  an 
escape  clause  in  this  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  Executive  to  correct  any 
agreement  which  is  working  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  an  American  industry.  Since 
1934  we  have  been  assured  and  reassured 
by  the  Executive  that  no  domestic  indus¬ 
try  was  to  be  jeopardized.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  State  Department  that  all 
duty  reductions  are  made  only  after  ade¬ 
quate  hearings  and  a  very  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  facts.  Has  this  been  true? 

The  facts  tell  us  otherwise.  Industry 
after  industry  has  appealed  to  the  State 
Department  through  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  through  the  escape-clause 
mechanism  for  the  correction  of  serious 
injury  which  if  continued  would  cause  a 
shhutdown  of  the  particular  industry, 
throwing  its  employees  out  of  work. 
Time  after  time  after  time  the  plea  of 
these  industries  has  been  rejected  by  the 
executive  division  of  our  Government  to 
whom  Congress  delegated  its  authority 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  in  1934.  In 
these  specific  industrial  crises  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  were  power¬ 
less,  powerless  because  they  had  dele¬ 
gated  their  constitutional  authority.  All 
the  elected  representatives  could  do  now 
was  to  go  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  plead  and  beg  for 
justice.  The  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  had  to  humiliate  themselves 
by  pleading  to  bureaucrats  who  did  not 
possess  the  training  or  the  ability  to 
exercise  the  power  which  Congress  had 
so  wrongfully  given  to  them. 


In  this  regard  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
of  one  of  the  finest  old-industrial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  America.  I  refer  to  the  Mer- 
rimac  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  The  business  of  this  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  velveteen  cloth. 
This  industry  has  been  in  existence  for 
136  years.  Throughout  America  it  pos¬ 
sessed  the  reputation  of  producing  the 
finest  velveteen  cloth  in  the  world. 
Within  the  last  few  years  importations 
of  velveteen  cloth  from  Japan  where 
labor  is  paid  wages  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  Merrimac  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  have  forced  the  Merri¬ 
mac  Manufacturing  Co.  to  cease  opera¬ 
tions,-  throwing  hundreds  of  loyal 
employees  out  of  their  jobs — this  after 
136  years  of  successful  operation.  I 
have  protested  this  situation  with  every 
official  in  the  executive  division  of  the 
Government  having  any  authority  what¬ 
soever  or  any  influence  whatsoever  over 
the  problem.  I  have  talked  with  this  in¬ 
dividual  and  that  individual,  I  have  gone 
to  this  department  and  that  department, 
I  have  sought  help  everywhere  there  was 
any  possibility  to  find  help.  I  have  been 
struggling  with  this  problem  for  over  a 
year.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
received  no  help  whatsoever  from  the 
executive  department  involving  this 
magnificent  old  American  industry. 
This  I  say  to  you  is  a  tragedy  and  cer¬ 
tainly  constitutes  no  recommendation 
under  any  circumstances  for  turning 
over  the  control  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  executive 
division  of  the  Government  for  adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by 
way  of  summary  I  am  compelled  to  say 
.  I  am  opposed  to  the  administration  bill 
H.  R.  12591  because  it  does  violence  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  I  have  sworn  to  protect  and  de¬ 
fend.  It  is  my  view  that  if  the  power  to 
regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Congress  to  the  executive  division 
of  the  Government  it  should  be  done  so 
by  constitutional  amendment  so  that  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  views  by 
their  vote.  This  is  a  people’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  are  sovereign  and 
the  people  should  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  any  basic  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  operation  of  their  Government. 
Furthermore  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis¬ 
lation  because  I  am  opposed  to  turning 
over  the  people’s  authority  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  body  known  as  GATT  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  trade 
policies  of  this  country.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  GATT.  Under  our  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  Government  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  here  in  the 
Congress  are  responsible  to  the  people. 
GATT  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

I  am  opposed  to  amending  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  by  either 
congressional  act  or  by  the  decree  of 
the  Executive.  I  believe  the  people  of 
America  should  have  a  right  to  come  to 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
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protest  any  action  which  is  injurious  to 
their  welfare,  and  I  believe  furthermore 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
should  have  the  power  to  correct  any 
such  injuries. 

Because  of  the  reasons  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  because  of  many,  many  more 
basic  arguments  involving  fundamental 
economics  which  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  present  I  am  compelled  to  oppose 
H.  R.  12591,  the  administration  bill.  I 
applaud  any  objective  to  improve  our 
international  trade  with  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  I  can  only  subscribe,  however,  in 
conscience  and  in  knowledge  to  lawful 
methods  of  achieving  such  a  desired  ob¬ 
jective. 

Here  today  the  Congress  is  fortunate 
in  that  it  has  at  this  time  alternative 
legislation  to  consider  for  promoting  in¬ 
ternational  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Although 
this  legislation  H.  R.  12676  is  not  per¬ 
fect  and  contains  wide  areas  for  im¬ 
provement,  I  believe  it  is  of  more  value 
than  the  failure  to  enact  any  legislation 
at  all.  In  the  alternative  bill  Congress 
does  not  delegate  away  its  authority  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  to  regulate  and 
control  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  changes  the  presently  oper¬ 
ating  procedure  whereby  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  prepares  the  bargaining 
list  for  trade-agreement  negotiations 
and  instead  gives  this  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Under  this  bill  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  determine  the  peril  points  for  the 
items  placed  on  the  list  in  two  cate¬ 
gories,  first,  the  extent  of  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  that  can  be  made  on  any  listed 
articles  without  threatening  injury  to 
American  producers;  and  second,  the 
Commission  can  increase  tariffs  or 
quotas  which  are  necessary  on  any  of 
the  listed  articles  to  avoid  economic  in¬ 
jury  in  the  United  States.  Any  trade 
agreement  which  fails  to  comply  with 
any  peril  points  cannot  become  effective 
for  the  pertinent  articles  unless  Con¬ 
gress  approves  the  concessions. 

In  the  alternative  legislation  the 
escape  clause  provides  greater  protec¬ 
tion  for  American  producers.  In  the 
first  place  escape-clause  investigations 
would  be  cut  from  9  to  6  months  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  not  only  go  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  but  also  to  the 
Congress.  The  Tayiff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  become  law  un¬ 
less  Congress,  on  Presidential  request, 
within  60  days,  enacted  a  bill  providing 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  here  again 
Congress  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  is  in  a  position  to  control  tariff 
recommendations  just  as  it  is  author¬ 
ized  to  do  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Also  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  with  congressional  approval 
could  recommend  the  setting  of  a  quota 
if  the  maximum  permissible  duty  in¬ 
crease  would  not  prevent  or  remedy  in¬ 
jury  to  a  domestic  industry.  Here  again 
under  this  alternative  legislation  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  opportunity  to  assert  its 
constitutional  power.  Here  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  have  a  chance  to  correct 
injury  and  to  prevent  wide-scale  unem¬ 


ployment  in  American  industry  due  to 
a  too  liberal  policy  of  importations. 

There  are  other  benefits  which  this 
legislation  provides  relating  to  national 
security  and  agricultural  commodities 
which  I  am  certain  will  be  carefully  and 
precisely  discussed  by  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  extremely  familiar  with  these 
subjects.  I  need  only  say  that  in  the 
consideration  of  international  trade  and 
international  organizations  controlling 
international  trade  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States  is  vested  in  the  people 
while  in  many  of  the  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  may  be  made 
the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  state  or 
the  executive.  The  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  have  nothing  to  say  whatsoever  re¬ 
garding  the  conduct  of  their  govern¬ 
ments.  In  the  United  States  the  people 
have  everything  to  say  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  government,  for  their  gov¬ 
ernment  is  only  their  agency. 

My  final  remarks  are  these.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  On  a  few  occasions  I  have 
heard  President  Eisenhowever  refer  to 
this  fact.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  com¬ 
pelling  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  operates  under  the  law 
and  not  around  it  or  over  it  or  by  side¬ 
stepping  it.  Surely  such  correlation  does 
not  call  for  either  congressional  abdi¬ 
cation  of  its  constitutional  power  or 
transfer  of  its  constitutional  authority 
to  the  executive  division  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  such  broad  terms  and  broad 
powers  that  the  executive  can  have  a 
dictatorial  hand  and  no  longer  need  to 
consider  Congress,  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people. 

Although  I  believe  the  alternative  leg¬ 
islation  H.  R.  12676  is  preferable  to  the 
bill  advocated  by  the  administration, 
H.  R.  12591,  I 'am  certain  much  more 
study  and  analysis  of  all  factors  asso¬ 
ciated  would  produce  a  better  solution 
to  the  many  complexities  involved. 

The  American  form  of  constitutional 
government  has  been  tested  sound  in  the 
economic  crossfire  through  the  years. 
Our  job  is  to  preserve  this  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  to  weaken  it,  and  not  to 
chip  away  its  basic  principles  and  pro¬ 
tective  guarantys  for  the  people.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  any  constructive 
progressive  act  can  be  accomplished  by 
lawful  means  under  law.  Resorting  to 
unlawful  methods  doing  violence  to  the 
Constitution,  the  basic  law  of  the  land, 
is  not  the  American  way. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  speak  principally  about  procedures 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  are  designed  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  American  industry  and 
business  from  unfair  competition.  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  large  volumes,  each 
about  as  thick  as  the  Washington  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  have  been  issued  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice.  They  record  the  willingness  and 
determination  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  hear  every  American  busi¬ 
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nessman,  or  his  spokesman,  if  that  busi¬ 
nessman  thought  that  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  had  hurt  him  or  that  it  might  hurt 
him  in  the  future.  The  committee 
earnestly  sought  to  draft  a  law  which 
would  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  and  at  the 
same  time  give  all  justifiable  protection 
to  American  industry  and  business. 

Some  critics  of  the  program  give  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  pro¬ 
ceeds  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  in  an  easy  and  freehanded 
way.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  trade 
agreements  program  ,  at  almost  every 
turn  is  marked  with  checks  and  coun¬ 
terchecks  to  the  point  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some,  the  administration  would 
be  greatly  simplified  if  it  could  be,  in  the 
language  of  sailing  men,  made  ship¬ 
shape  and  thereby  made  easier  to  steer 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  international 
trade  and  political  competition. 

Let  me  run  down  a  list  of  some  of  the 
safeguards  which  have  been  added  to 
safeguards  in  order  to  assure  American 
industry  that  it  will  not  be  seriously 
hurt  by  reciprocal  trade  concessions. 
One  commentator  has  described  the 
process  as  “the  mystery  of  the  39  steps,” 
or  the  39  steps  to  the  liberalization  of 
tariff.  It  takes  about  39  steps  in  order 
to  get  up  a  list  of  products  upon  which 
everyone  can  agree  and  proceed  to  re¬ 
duce  tariff  rates. 

Step  1  consists  of  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  of  items  on  which  the  duty 
might  be  reduced.  The  body  that  con¬ 
siders  them  is  called  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee.  It  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  of  eight  executive  agencies, 
which  might  conceivably  have  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter — Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State, 
and  Treasury.  Even  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  gets  into 
the  act.  Protracted  analysis,  negotia¬ 
tion  and  inter-departmental  pushing 
and  hauling  follow.  The  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee  labors  and  ultimately 
brings  forth  a  list  of  products  on  which 
tariffs  might  be  reduced — if  nobody 
minds. 

Step  2  consists  of  review  by  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee.  This  is  a  Cabinet- 
level  Committee  composed  of  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  same  departments  I  listed 
a  moment  ago.  ICA  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  get  dropped  along  the  way, 
but  I  trust  that  the  secretaries  can 
handle  the  job  without  them. 

The  third  step  comes  when  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  submits  the  list  with 
appropriate  comments  to  the  President 
for  his  further  review. 

As  a  fourth  step  the  President  studies 
the  list. 

Step  5,  the  President  approves  the  list. 

At  step  6,  a  public  announcement  is 
made  so  that  all  interested  parties  can 
file  briefs  and  testify  at  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  how  they  think  any  possible 
concessions  are  going  to  affect  them. 

Step  7,  at  this  point  a  third  committee 
is  introduced — the  Committee  on  Reci¬ 
procity  Information,  chaired  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  other  members  of  the  Reciprocity 
Information  Committee  represent  the 
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same  agencies  that  were  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  that  drew  up  the 
list  in  the  first  place.  This  looks  like 
an  interlocking  directorate  arrange¬ 
ment  because  the  Committee  on  Reci¬ 
procity  Information  sends  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  derives  from  the  hearings  back 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 
That  is  step  8. 

At  this  point,  only  those  items  remain 
that  have  survived  the  intensive  combing 
by  8  or  9  individual  executive  agencies, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  3  committees,  and 
the  President.  In  any  case,  we  finally 
have  a  list  of  products  on  which  tariff 
concessions  supposedly  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  really  hurting  anyone — if  they  are 
made  gently.  To  make  doubly  sure  that 
no  one  is  going  to  get  hurt,  another  bat¬ 
tery  of  safeguards  has  been  evolved — 
the  so-called  peril  points.  At  the  time 
the  list  of  items  that  have  survived  the 
screening  process  is  made  public,  the 
Tariff  Commission  starts  figuring  out  the 
point  below  which  duties  may  not  be  re¬ 
duced  without  peril  to  domestic  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  Tariff  Commission  holds  hearings 
on  peril  points  and  transmits  its  findings 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 
This  is  step  9. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  now 
has  a  wealth  of  information  that  has 
been  submitted  to  it,  submitted  primarily 
from  sources  who  want  to  keep  the  tariff 
up.  This  Committee  makes  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Cabinet-level  Trade 
Policy  Committee  once  again,  step  10, 
and  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  reviews 
them  again,  step  11.  The  President  re¬ 
views  them  again  and  finally  authorizes 
negotiations  to  begin  on  the  items  that 
are  left.  That  is  step  12. 

Each  item  on  which  our  negotiators 
are  authorized  to  make  a  reciprocal  con¬ 
cession  is  checked  and  rechecked  a  dozen 
times  within  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

Now  we  come  to  the  escape-clause  pro¬ 
visions.  This  is  step  No.  13,  a  very  un¬ 
lucky  step  for  many  a  foreign  supplier 
who  has  worked  hard  to  develop  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country.  For  the  foreign 
supplier  who  competes  with  a  domestic 
one  in  this  country,  nothing  fails  like 
success.  If  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  concession,  a  product  is  being 
imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as 
to  cause  or  threaten  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry,  the  escape  clause  authorizes 
the  President  to  remedy  or  to  prevent 
such  injury. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  the  agency 
that  makes  the  escape-clause  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  do  so  at  the  request  of 
almost  anyone — an  industry  that  thinks 
it  is  being  injured,  the  President,  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  You  or  I  can  even 
initiate  the  investigation  itself.  The 
Tariff  Commission  investigation  includes 
public  hearings  that  give  all  interested 
parties  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  increased 
imports  are  causing  or  threatening  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  it 
must  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  raise  tariffs  or  impose  quotas  on  the 
import. 


The  way  in  which  the  term  “serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry’’  is  defined 
should  allay  the  fears  of  the  protection¬ 
ists.  Take,  as  a  hypothetical  example, 
a  company  that  makes  tires,  hoses,  foam 
rubber  cushions,  electrical  fittings,  ga¬ 
loshes,  and  rubber  kewpie  dolls  for 
shooting-gallery  prizes.  This  company 
may  be  making  a  25  percent  net  profit 
on  its  overall  business.  It  may  be  giving 
dividends  of  20  percent  and  stock  bo¬ 
nuses  in  addition,  but  import  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  making  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  profits  on  the  rubber  dolls.  In  our 
example,  let  us  say  rubber  dolls  repre¬ 
sent  about  1  percent  of  this  company’s 
total  output  of  goods  but  rubber  dolls 
are  defined  as  an  industry  and  the  com¬ 
pany  can  claim  injury  and  seek  escape- 
clause  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  this  kind  of  an  escape  clause.  There 
are  certain  cases  in  which  a  foreign 
product  should  be  kept  out  even  though 
American  consumers  prefer  it  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  product.  I  think  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize,  however,  that  the  present  escape 
clause  is  a  major  irritant  in  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  neighbors,  allies,  and 
trading  partners. 

This  fact  was  very  well  summarized 
by  an  economist,  Mr.  Benoit,  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  stress  that  he  made  this 
statement  before  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  visited  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Benoit  said  in  part : 

Unless  we  have  '  some  Insight  into  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  liberalization,  I  think 
we  will  be  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
great  waves  of  resentment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  which  have  resulted  abroad  from  our 
tariff  increases  in  recent  years  under  various 
escape -clause  actions. 

The  point  is  that  these  actions  of  ours 
have  not  been  interpreted  as  morally  in¬ 
different  actions  taken  in  pursuit  of  our 
legitimate  economic  interests.  They  have 
been  viewed  rather  as  a  sort  of  betrayal,  and, 
above  all,  as  a  rejection  of  friendship,  a 
repudiation  of  some  common  bond  of  hu¬ 
manity  that  had  been  assumed  to  exist. 
When  the  United  States  raises  a  tariff  under 
an  escape-clause  action,  it  appears  to  the 
foreigner  to  be  saying,  in  effect:  “We  care, 
in  the  last  analysis,  only  about  ourselves.” 

“To  avoid  even  minor  inconveniences  to 
ourselves  we  don’t  mind  how  much  trouble 
we  cause  you.  We  refuse  to  weigh  your  wel¬ 
fare  and  ours  in  the  same  scales.  Since  your 
trade  for  the  moment  is  inconvenient,  we 
renounce  you.” 

Gentlemen,  X  think  we  make  a  big  mis¬ 
take  when  we  wave  aside  these  mounting 
protests  abroad  as  mere  petulance  or  settled 
anti-American  attitudes.  In  fact,  many 
who  protest  loudest  are  our  friends.  And 
the  hurt  they  express  is  genuine.  By  these 
acts  we  have  wounded  the  picture  that  they 
would  like  to  carry  of  America.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  above  all,  that  I  think  we  should 
basically  devise  our  whole  concept  and  proce¬ 
dure  under  the  injury  escape-clause. 

The  escape-clause  threatens  and  dis¬ 
courages  foreign  exporters.  It  can  cause 
them  actual  loss  if  they  invest  in  sales 
outlets,  hire  staff  and  undertake  a  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  foreigner’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  develop  markets  here,  a  major 
factor  in  the  continuing  trade  deficit 
that  most  countries  have  with  us,  a  ma¬ 


jor  factor  in  the  dollar  shortage  and  in 
the  consequent  discrimination  against 
dollar  exports. 

No  doubt  the  escape  clause  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  irritant  in  our  trade  program,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  ex  post  facto  device 
we  have  for  penalizing  the  foreigner  who 
succeeds  too  well  in  satisfying  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer. 

In  1955,  as  a  result  of  further  demands 
for  an  additional  escape-clause,  a  na¬ 
tional  security  amendment  was  added  on 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  pro¬ 
vides  authority  for  the  President  to  limit 
imports  of  any  product  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  im¬ 
pair  the  national  security.  This  year  the 
committee  bill  amends  this  by  spelling 
out  the  criteria  in  great  detail  and  set¬ 
ting  procedures.  These  changes  are  to 
be  welcomed. 

Then  there  are  additional  laws  to 
protect  American  producers  against  the 
harmful  effects  of  goods  that  are  subsi¬ 
dized  by  foreign  governments  or  dumped, 
that  is,  sold  to  us  at  lower  cost  than  in 
the  country  of  origin.  There  are  also 
laws  to  protect  us  from  goods  produced 
by  convicts  or  slave  labor,  and  also  to 
protect  our  farm  program  and  farm 
income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  is  not  a  free  trade 
program.  It  is  one  which  involves  con¬ 
cession  in  the  interest  of  national  and 
international  welfare.  It  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  interest  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  both  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  vital  foreign  policy. 

Those  who  are  supporting  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  program,  both  the  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  and  the  spokes¬ 
men  from  the  Congress  as  well  as  those 
who  speak  for  business  and  industry, 
have  lined  up  on  the  broad  front  of  na¬ 
tional  interest.  They  point  out  quite 
properly  the  importance  of  trade  in  the 
overall  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
also  its  importance  as  a  part  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Those  who  oppose  the  extension  and 
liberalization  of  the  program  make  their 
case  on  the  basis  of  real  or  imagined  in¬ 
jury  to  industry  and  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  trade 
agreements,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  an 
extremely  complicated  one.  We  must 
credit  both  those  who  oppose  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  those  who  seek  to  modify  it  by 
way  of  extension  and  improvement  as 
sincere  in  their  intention  and  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

The  extremist  opponents  of  reciprocal 
trade  state  that  it  will  ruin  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  bill  have  in  some  cases 
made  statements  which  in  my  opinion 
attribute  greater  power  and  significance 
to  the  trade  program  than  it  deserves. 
The  passage  of  this  extension  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  is  neither  a  great  threat  to 
American  industry  and  business  nor  is  it 
the  final  answer  to  international  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  reciprocal  trade 
program  is  not  a  new  program.  It  has 
been  in  effect  for  24  years.  During  that 
time  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  and  national  production 
has  greatly  expanded.  The  increase  in 
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economic  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  exactly  the  contribution  that  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  has  made  to  the  overall 
growth  of  our  economy.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  hold  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  helpful.  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  is  today  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  trading  nation.  In  1957  the  value  of 
our  exports  was  nearly  $20  billion, 
while  our  imports  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $13  billion.  In  1957  interna¬ 
tional  trade  provided  jobs  directly  for 
about  4V2  million  American  workers  or 
about  7  percent  of  the  'total  employed 
labor  force  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  fear  of  Europe  in  recent 
years  and  in  recent  months  has  not  been 
over  our  trade  policy,  but  rather  over  the 
state  of  our  economy..  There  are  certain 
countries  and  certain  areas  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  which  liberalization,  how¬ 
ever,  is  helpful  both  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  foreign  policy. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  weakness 
in  the  overall  trade  program  and  this 
lies  in  its  failure  to  provide  adequately 
for  those  industries  which  may  be  hurt 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  which  is  based 
not  upon  economic  questions,  but  upon 
the  question  of  foreign  policy  unrelated 
to  economics.  A  particular  industry  and 
the  employees  and  managers  of  that  in¬ 
dustry  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  in  cases  of  this  kind  and 
to  suffer  all  the  consequences.  Part  of 
this  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  whole 
American  political  community.  It  is  not 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee  to  consider  all  of  the  actions 
that  might  be  necessary  in  oi’der  to 
provide  an  adequate  program  to  take 
care  of  this  difficulty.  It  is  my  opinion, 
however,  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  should  give  attention  to 
this  problem  and  should  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  involving  legislation 
and  administrative  action  in  addition  to 
the  trade  program.  Such  a  program 
should  include  proposals  for  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  unemployment  compensation  pro¬ 
gram,  for  re-education  of  workingmen, 
relocation  and  rehabilitation  of  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  encouragement  to  reinvest¬ 
ment  in  areas  which  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  affected  by  international  trade 
policy  as  well  as  by  drastic  changes 
within  our  own  domestic  economy. 

The  need  is  for  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
our  time.  We  cannot  conduct  our  inter¬ 
national  economic  affairs  according  to 
the  methods  of  the  last  generation.  We 
must  face  the  realities  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Communist  nations  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  trade  and  international 
exchange  are  one  of  the  principal  de¬ 
vices  in  the  cold  war  and  must  prepare  • 
for  ourselves  the  necessary  methods  and 
economic  weapons  with  which  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  movement. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON^  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  at 
this  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  stand 
before  you  and  discuss  this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Simpson  substi¬ 
tute.  In  so  doing,  I  feel  I  rise  in  support 


of  the  best  interests  of  America  and  its 
continued  prosperity.  I  am  confident  I 
rise  in  support  of  some  of  the  industries 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  in  the 
past  by  the  trade  policies  of  this  country. 

Since  1789,  we  have  been  discussing 
tariffs  and  trade  in  this  country  and  we 
will  probably  continue  to  discuss  this  im¬ 
portant  issue  for  another  169  years.  The 
arguments  through  the  years  have  been 
very  similar  in  nature — those  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  those  of  the  opponents.  On 
this  tariff  issue,  we  sometimes  are  in¬ 
clined  to  let  ourselves  be  carried  away 
by  emotion,  by  passion  and  by  enthusi¬ 
asm.  When  we  are  discussing  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  sometimes  like  to  place  the  blame 
for  as  many  of  the  ills  of  our  Nation  as 
we  possibly  can  upon  the  legislation  that 
is  being  discussed  or  we  find  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  new  legislation  the  possibility 
that  those  ills  may  be  in  some  miracu¬ 
lous  manner  cured.  What  are  some  of 
the  ills  of  which  we  complain  today? 
One  of  them  is  the  threat  of  war.  An¬ 
other  is  the  recession  and  the  threat  to 
our  prosperity.  Another  is  the  ever 
present  threat  of  communism.  But,  the 
legislation  which  is  before  us  will  do 
nothing  new.  The  legislation  that  has 
been  brought  to  this  floor  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Mills  bill,  will  do  nothing  new 
so  how  can  we  in  it  expect  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  peace  and  prosperity  and  the 
threat  of  communism?  If  it  has  not 
cowed  communism  in  the  years  since 
1934  and  if  it  has  not  assured  us  of  free¬ 
dom  from  recession  in  those  years  and 
if  it  has  not  helped  to  bring  us  peace; 
how  can  the  continuation  of  the  same 
program  help  to  do  that?  We  have  been 
advised  of  many  dire  effects  if  we  fail  to 
enact  this  legislation.  How,  why  and  in 
what  manner  can  these  dire  effects  come 
about?  We  have  been  told  many,  many 
things — enthusiastic  statements  have 
been  made  that  this  legislation  of  the 
committee  would  preserve  jobs  for  4 y2 
million  people.  What  would  those  4  y2 
million  people  be  doing  if  this  legislation 
is  not  extended? 

They  would  still  be  continuing  at  the 
same  work  they  are  doing  because  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  or  without  it,  the  trade  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  would  in  all  probability  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  There  have  been  so 
many  deliberate  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  effect  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Who  are  the  414  million  per¬ 
sons?  What  do  they  produce?  That 
has  not  been  documented  for  us.  We 
are  being  told  the  sky  is  falling  in.  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  recognize  the  true  facts 
and  realize'  that  as  a  Nation  we  are  one 
of  the  nations  with  the  lowest  or  one  of 
the  lowest  tariffs.  That  is  nearly  every 
situation  of  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  with  other  nations  we  have 
come  out  the  loser,  with  industries  by 
the  dozen  and  workmen  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions  having  been  affected. 
Only  a  glance  at  a  few  will  reveal  what 
has  happened  in  the  tile  industry;  in 
the  matter  of  the  coal  industry  from 
the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
What  has  happened  to  the  pottery  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  suffered  a  tariff  re¬ 
duction  of  about  60  percent;  glassware; 
stainless  steel  flatware.  Those  are  a  few 


of  the  industries  that  are  affected  by  our 
policies.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  in  my  own  district,  the 
15th  District  of  Ohio. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  ill,  or  he 
imagined  that  he  was.  So  he  started 
taking  medicine.  First,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  and  he  was  ill  again.  So  he  took 
two  tablespoonfuls.  Then,  three,  and 
finally,  half  the  bottle,  and  he  still  was 
ill  until  some  doctor  shook  him  to  the 
realization  that  the  medicine  was  what 
was  making  him  ill. 

I  strongly  submit  that  some  of  the 
evils  we  have  today  are  from  the  medi¬ 
cine  we  are  taking.  The  time  has  come 
to  stop  taking  that  medicine  and  look 
realistically  at  the  problem  and  take  the 
proper  and  effective  trade  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  WOLVERTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill  now  before  us 
brings  again  the  necessity,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  done  in  the  many  times  it  has 
heretofore  been  before  the  Congress,  for 
a  balancing  of  the  desirable  with  the  un¬ 
desirable  results  that  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  its  administration. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act,  when 
it  first  was  brought  to  Congress  for  con¬ 
sideration  seemed  to  have  a  degree  of 
merit  that  entitled  it  to  a  right  to  be 
tried.  The  fundamental  principle  was 
just  what  the  term  “reciprocity”  implies, 
namely,;  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
mutual  action,  giving  and  taking  be¬ 
tween  two  parties.  Thus,  when  applied 
to  a  government  trade  policy  it  meant 
an  agreement  between  two  nations  in 
which  grants  the  other  special  advan¬ 
tages  in  trade  based  upon  which  each 
receives  in  return.  It  was  intended  to 
enable  each  nation  to  take  from  each 
other  such  articles  or  subjects  of  trade 
that  it  did  not  have  and  in  return  give 
what  the  other  nation  did  not  have. 
This  might  mean  foodstuffs  or  manu¬ 
factured  goods  or  anything  that  could 
be  the  subject  of  commerce. 

When  thus  expressed  it  seemed  fair 
enough,  but,  of  course,  with  the  further 
understand  that  nothing  would  be  done 
or  agreed  to  that  would  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  American  industries  or 
the  workers  employed  therein. 

We  might  well  ask  the  question  why 
has  there  been  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  criticism  being  created 
against  our  reciprocal  trade  policy?  An 
examination  of  this  will  show  plainly 
that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  act  to  give  advantages 
to  other  nations  far  out  of  proportion  to 
what  we  receive  in  return.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  this  has  produced  results  greatly 
detrimental  to  our  own  industries  with 
consequent  loss  of  employment  to  our 
workers.  American  jobs  already  have 
been  destroyed  by  excessive  imports. 
More  jobs  will  be  lost  if  we  increase 
imports. 

With  each  succeeding  year  more  and 
more  of  our  industries  have  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected.  Today  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  our  Nation  is  giving  us 
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great  concern.  Of  course,  I  do  not  con¬ 
tend  that  all  of  this  unemployment  is  due 
to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  our 
Nation  has  entered  into,  but,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that  much  of  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
these  agreements.  The  effect,  as  well  as 
the  purpose,  of  this  reciprocal  trade  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  make  it  easier  for  foreign  pro¬ 
duced  goods  to  enter  into  country.  The 
result  of  such  a  policy  is  not  hard  to  pre¬ 
dict  when  we  consider  that  foreign  wage 
scales  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the 
wages  paid  abroad  in  some  instances  are 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  is  paid 
in  this  country,  and,  in  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances  is  it  as  much  as  one-third  as 
much.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  our 
workers  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  such  underpaid  labor.  Our  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  workers  cannot  succeed  in 
such  an  unequal  competition  without  our 
standard  of  wages  and  consequent  high¬ 
er  standards  of  living  being  reduced. 
This  is  unthinkable.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  our  American  industries  and  our 
workers  against  farther  inroads  from 
this  unequal  foreign  competition. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  present  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  give  the  assurance  of 
protection  our  industries  and  workers  are 
entitled  to.  The  Simpson  substitute  bill 
does  give  promise  of  some  protection.  It 
should  be  adopted.  And,  in  the  event  of 
its  defeat  then  the  House  should  recom¬ 
mit  the  Mills’  bill  now  before  the  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  further  study. 

My  views  in  this  respect  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  I  expressed  in  the  remarks 
I  made  in  the  House  on  February  18, 
1955,  when  I  said: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  call  a 
halt  in  the  giveaway  program  of  America. 
The  giving  away  of  our  market  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  only  result  in  disaster  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  own  workers. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  stop  and 
give  carefur  consideration  to  the  adverse 
effect  that  legislation  such  as  this  now  before 
us  carr  have  on  our  own  economy.  Thejtime 
for  sentimental  considerations,  alone,  in  for¬ 
mulating  our  foreign  policy  is  fast  passing. 
The  time  for  practical  and  hardheaded  con¬ 
sideration  is  upon  us.  Do  not  let  us  over¬ 
look  the  necessity  of  keeping  American  in¬ 
dustry  alive  if  our  workers  are  to  be  kept  at 
■work. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  some  of  the 
good  features  of  a  reciprocal  policy,  never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  remains  crystal  clear  that 
there  are  provisions  in  this  bill  that  should 
be  changed  to  protect  American  industry  and 
our  workers. 

Today,  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
is  critical.  The  extension  of  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years  is 
unwise  in  this  time  of  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions.  Congress  should  not  tie  the  hands 
of  future  Congresses  until  1963.  The 
subject  is  one  that  requires  constant  and 
careful  consideration.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  committee  bill  as  pres¬ 
ently  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  LMr.  Harrison], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  8  min¬ 
utes. 


Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  speech 
made  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Boggs! .  He  referred  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson]  as  the  “Smoot- 
Hawley  ripperdipper.”  I  resent  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  maligns 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  goes  so  much  further  and 
restricts  American  trade  to  such  a 
vastly  greater  degree  that  he  makes  Dr. 
Smoot  look  like  Adam  Smith.  I  say  if 
we  are  going  to  refer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  as  the  “Smoot-Haw- 
ley  ripperdipper,”  we  should  refer  to  his 
bill  as  the  “Simpson  superduper  Smoot- 
Hawley  ripperdipper.”  In  addition  to 
that,  he  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  trying  to  turn  back  the 
clock  25  years.  Perhaps  so,  but  he  also 
has  made  out  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  re¬ 
strictive  provisions  a  new  set  of  hand¬ 
cuffs  for  American  commerce  of  1958 
and  the  future.  Therefore,  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  for  any  reason  any 
Member  cannot  support  this  committee 
bill,  then  I  urge  that  the  entire  program 
be  allowed  to  die,  rather  than  adopt  the 
“Simpson  superduper  Smoot-Hawley 
ripperdipper.”  It  would  be  less  of  a 
blow  to  American  trade  and  commerce 
to  let  the  entire  program  die.  I  charge 
that  the  Simpson  bill  is  designed  and 
intended  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is,  more  restrictive  than  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

I  charge  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  followed  by  a  depression  as 
certainly  as  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  during  a  recession  about 
equal  to  this  was  followed  by  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties. 

American  industry,  transportation, 
and  trade  might  get  along  without  any 
reciprocal-trade  program,  but  they  will 
die  strangled  in  cobwebs  if  this  Congress 
enacts  the  Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
super-duper,  ripper-dipper.  American 
agriculture,  which  exports  15  percent  of 
all  its  products,  may  bear  up  with  no 
program,  but  enactment  of  this  substi-, 
tute  will  plunge  our  farmers  into  eco¬ 
nomic  despair.  It  will  pile  up  surpluses 
in  our  warehouses  and  it  will  make  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  so  high  that  it  will 
strain  the  capacity  of  the  taxpayers  to 
meet  it. 

I  realize  that  our  colleagues,  Farmer 
Simpson  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Farmer 
Dorn  from  South  Carolina  dispute  this, 
but  I  believe  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  a 
witness  to  whom  this  Congress  can  afford 
to  give  some  heed.  He  has  denounced 
the  Simpson  bill  and  says,  I  quote  his 
words : 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture 
or  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  Shuman  goes  on  to  say : 

Not  only  does  this  bill  destroy  the  recipro¬ 
cal-trade  program,  but  it  undermines  and 
makes  unworkable  section  22  as  it  applies  to 
agricultural  programs. 

The  National  Farmers’  Union  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  Simpson  bill  and  says  that 
between  it  and  the  committee  bill  it  is 
100  percent  for  the  committee  bill. 


The  statement  was  made  that  agricul¬ 
ture  has  a  stake  of  $4  V£>  billion  In  this 
program,  and  that  statement  has  been 
challenged.  I  have  here  and  will  put 
into  the  record  the  statement  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  that  agriculture  does  have  a 
$4i/2  billion  stake  in  this  measure. 

The  Simpson  bill,  insofar  as  agricul¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  would  mean  more  in¬ 
vestigation  and  more  quota  restrictions. 
It  provides  for  possible  complete  em¬ 
bargoes;  and  section  9  is  designed  in¬ 
juriously  to  cut  back  much  of  agricul¬ 
ture’s  international  trade. 

The  American  farmer  will  not  forgive 
us  if  we  strike  him  this  blow  from  be¬ 
hind.  The  Simpson  bill  is-  designed  to 
restrict  and  straitjacket  American  trade 
and  commerce.  This  Nation  produces 
more  than  the  American  people  can  con¬ 
sume.  We  must  not  destroy  the  markets 
for  this  surplus. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  one  more  word 
about  this?  Simpson  super-duper,  Smoot- 
Hawley  ripper-diller.  The  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  was  satisfied  with  the  highest 
rates  in  American  history,  but  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  substitute  are  not  satisfied 
with  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
me?  \ 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  If  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  time  to  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  very  briefly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  recall  when  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  bill  as  a  super¬ 
duper,  that  this  piece  of  legislation  would 
make  unnecessary  the  kind  of  legislation 
the  gentleman  sponsored  to  protect  his 
own  carpet  industry. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That 
was  a  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

The  very  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  supports  this  measure  in 
preference  to  letting  the  program  die  is 
proof  that  it  is  more  restrictive.  The 
authors  of  the  Simpson  bill  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  but  want  a  50-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  them.  They  are  not  even  satis¬ 
fied  with  that  but  want  to  go  ahead  and 
fasteh,  onto  American  trade  and  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  quantity  quotas  and 
embargoes. 

Therefore,  I  say  if  you  cannot  support 
the  committee  bill,  for  God’s  sake,  let 
the  program  die  before  you  put  this  bill 
on  the  statute  books. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  June  5,  1958. 
Hon.  Burr  P.  Harrison, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrison:  Foreign  markets  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  $4.7  billion  worth,  of  our 
farm  products  last  year.  This  is  about  15 
percent  of  domestic  output.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  maintain  and  develop  these 
foreign  markets.  We  hope  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  importance  of  keeping  international 
trade  at  a  high  level  and  support  H.  R.  12591, 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
(the  Mills  bill). 

A  long-term  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  is  important  to 
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farmers  In  Virginia.  Last  year  United  States 
fruit  exports  went  over  $230  million.  To¬ 
bacco  shipments  ran  more  than  $400  million. 
Farm  Bureau  considers  this  legislation 
fundamental  to  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  long-term  permanent  dollar 
markets. 

The  substitute  Simpson  bill,  H.  R.  12676, 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  or  the  national  economy.  We  believe 
that  not  only  does  this  bill  destroy  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  but 
it  undermines  and  makes  unworkable  sec¬ 
tion  22  as  it  applies  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  have  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  Most  of  our  recommendations  are 
contained  in  H.  R.  12591. 

We  are  attaching  to  this  letter  a  brief 
analysis  of  some  of  the  adverse  effects  the 
Simpson  bill  would  have  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  with  special 
emphasis  on  agriculture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman. 

President. 

Analysis  os'  the  Simpson  Bill,  H.  R.  12676 

The  Simpson  bill,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  H.  R.  12591  (the  Mills  bill) ,  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  agriculture 
because — 

1.  Although  section  22  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  agricultural  programs  from 
material  interference  by  imp’orts,  the  Simp¬ 
son  bill  permits  section  22  actions  to  be 
initiated  other  than  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  in  effect  short-cutting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  section  22 
actions  (p.  18,  line  4) . 

2.  The  Simpson  bill  makes  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  findings  on  section  22  binding  on  the 
President  and  does  not  allow  the  President 
to  use  his  discretion  with  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  applying  im¬ 
port  restrictions  (p.  19,  line  1) . 

.  3.  The  standards  set  up  for  designating 
products  which  are  being  imported  are  so 
vague  as  to  be  impossible  of  proper  admin¬ 
istration  (p.  20,  lines  5-11) . 

4.  The  vagueness  of  such  standards,  to¬ 
gether  with  the .  inevitable  increase  in  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  retaliatory  measures  being  taken  on 
United  States  agricultural  exports  by  other 
countries  (p.  19,  lines  2-13) . 

5.  The  bill  would  bind  the  President  to 

Tariff  Commission  recommendations  which 
would  become,  in  fact,  directives  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  without  regard  to  tlie  broad  national 
interest  or  requirements  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  special-interest  legislation  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  enact  a  guaranteed  share-'  of  the 
market  to  certain  industries  regardless  of 
future  United  States  requirements  or 
changes  in  the  preference  of  American  con¬ 
sumers.  / 

(Page  and  line  references/  are  to  sec.  9 
(b)  (1)  of  the  so-called  Simpson  bill,  H.  R. 
12511.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired; 
all  time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  Was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  -Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  12591,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 


CORRECTION  OP  RECORD 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
for  Monday,  June  9,  be  corrected  at  line 
20,  page  9051,  center  column,  which 
now  reads,  “dropped  to  1,700  million 
square.”  This  should  read,  as  it  was 
said  by  me,  “dropped  to  10,700  million 
square.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AIR  TRAGEDIES  BETWEEN  CIVILI 
AND  MILITARY  AIRPLANES  A 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (at  pie  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Edmondson)  was  gpen  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
poinV.  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  CAREEN  of  Oregon/  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recenSsseries  of  air  tragedies  between 
civilian  anckjnilitary  pjanes  have  caused 
many  peoplerthroughout  the  land  to  be¬ 
come  greatly  concerned  about  the  seem¬ 
ing  lack  of  control/of  our  air  space.  This 
is  particularly  pue  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  occupations  require  them  to  make 
extensive  uspof  air  ti'ansportation.  Un¬ 
der  unanimous  consent  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
sampling  of  the  letters  I  Taave  received 
on  tips  important  sub ject\advoca ting 
that/immediate  action  be  takel 
The  letters  follow: 

Crown  Zellerbach  CorpN 
Portland,  Oreg.,  May  29,  l$f>8. 
The  Honorable  Edith  S.  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  I  hope  you  won’t  mind 
my  writing  you  about  the  recent  accidents 
involving  military  jet  planes  and  commercial 
aircraft. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  this, 
and  have  the  strong  conviction  that  airway 
traffic  control  is  one  of  our  more  important 
problems.  From  what  I  have  read  and  from 
what  I  have  gained  in  discussions  with  oth¬ 
ers,  it  seems  that  this  can  best  be  solved  by 
placing  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  agency. 

While  I  don’t  know  the  number  of  the  bill, 
I  understand  that  the  Congress  will  shortly 
consider  legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency,  charged  among  other  things 
with  the  responsibility  for  air  traffic  control 
and  air  traffic  rules,  with  authority  over  both 
civilian  and  military  aircraft.  I  feel  this 
makes  good  sense,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  have  your  support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Fulton. 
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Loggers  &  Contractors 

Machinery  Co.,  / 
Portland,  Oreg.,  May  28, 195 &. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

Old  House  Office  Building ,  / 

Washington,  D.C.  / 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green: Atfo  doubt 
you  as  well  as  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
terrible  air  tragedies  of  the  las^7 few  months, 
involving  military  personnel  pid  civilian  air¬ 
lines.  I  refer  particularly  tpthe  catastrophe 
over  Las  Vegas. 

The  writer  can  understand  why  Congress 
is  forced  to  deliberate/ at  some  length  on 
matters  of  national  policy.  However,  when 
human  lives  are  involved,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  pbcessary  to  debate  for  any 
such  great  length  of  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  people  who  are  in  the  know 
could  sit  dowp,  regardless  of  party  lines  or 
who  gets  th?  credit  for  what,  and  pass  some 
sort  of  a  <45ill  that  will  delegate  a  single 
authoritw/to  control  the  growing  air  traffic 
of  our  prnntry.  r 

HeraGn  Portland  we  are  going  to  witness 
a  tragedy  of  our  own  some  of  these  days, 
wltjs  these  new  jets  screaming  throughout 
tljre  air  at  tremendous  speeds,  and  possibly 
the  hands  of  only  trainees.  When  that 
rtime  comes,  if  some  protective  legislation  has 
not  been  passed  by  Congress,  responsibility 
is  theirs,  and  that  responsibility  will  hang 
heavily  over  their  heads. 

I  leave  to  you  the  type  of  legislation  (but 
we  on  the  sidelines  cannot  condone  politi¬ 
cal  delays,  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be)  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  new  legislation 
that  will  prevent  these  terrible  accidents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Sersanous, 

President. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27, 1958. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  In  my  business  it  is 
necessary  to  travel  by  air  often.  Therefore, 
it  is  natural  that  air  accidents  like  the  recent 
midair  collisions  have  caused  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness  in  my  family.  I  am  concerned 
over  my  safety  and  that  of  my  family,  who 
occasionally  travel  with  me,  while  we  are  in 
the  air.  This  is  what  prompts  me  to  write 
you. 

I  understand  that  legislation  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  or  shortly  will  be  introduced,  to 
establish  a  single  Federal  agency  to  regulate 
all  air  traffic.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  vitally  important  to  air  safety  in. 
our  country  and  should  be  passed  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  and  will  do  all  you  can 
to  speed  up  its  enactment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  Buys. 

Ray  Smythe  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
gDiTH  Green, 

States  Representative, 
louse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Dear  Representative  Green:  It  is,  of 
course,  of  vrfcil  interest  to  every  air  traveler 
to  feel  that  Ire  is  safe  when  he  gets  in  any 
of  the  scheduled  airliners.  The  recent  un¬ 
called  for  air  collisions  certainly  creates  an 
emergency  which  should  be  corrected  with¬ 
out  delay. 

I  understand  that^he  Congress  is  now 
considering  creating  \  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  which  would  takeover  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  all  air  activities  aOd  aim  to  control 
all  traffic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  pfogram  to  make 
the  air  travel  safe  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
should  have  emergency  legislation.  On  the 
ground  you  can  make  a  few  mistakes  and 
still  live,  but  you  cannot  make  onXinistake 
in  the  air  and  live  to  tell  the  tale,  v  hope 
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our  legislators  appreciate  this  situation 
will  lend  their  full  support  to  some 
oof  legislation  which  will  control  traffic 


very  truly. 


Ray  Smythe. 


Bullier  &  Bullier, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
Hon.  Edith  G^tepr, 

United  Staffs  Representative, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washut^rton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  GREENVMany  of  us  who  are 
constantly  using  the  (Hrlines  for  transporta¬ 
tion  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  unmis¬ 
takable  hazard  in  connection  with  flying 
due,  in  part,  to  the  divi^d  authority  in 
air  traffic. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  further  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  both  civil  and  miliUSry  air  traffic 
control  authority  will  be  greatly\ppreciated 
among  the  business  people  whoVire  con¬ 
stantly  traveling  by  air  and  who  ke^Uy  feel 
the  necessity  of  additional  safety  m^sures. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  can  dependVpon 
you  to  concern  yourself  with  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  bring  about  sailer 
conditions  for  those  of  us  who  travel  by  ail 
as  well  as  alleviate  worry  and  create  peace' 
of  mind.  I,  for  one,  will  think  of  you  in 
this  connection  every  time  I  board  a  plane. 

Thanks  sincerely  for  anything  you  can  do 
to  help  solve  this  problem. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leon  H.  Bullier. 


Territory  of  Alaska.  The  performance  of 
these  responsibilities  require  air  travel  by 
all  of  our  key  personnel.  We  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  safety  for  air  travel,  not  only 
for  ourselves  and  our  business,  but  for  the 
Nation. 

I  know  that  because  of  the  importance  of 
air  travel  to  your  constituents,  you  are  both 
interested  and  active  in  studies  relating  to 
the  proper  control  of  air  travel,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  interest  to  those  you 
have  already  evidenced. 

I  have  neither  the  information  nor  the 
imagination  required  to  suggest  proper  con¬ 
trols,  but  I  strongly  urge  that  you  use  those 
available  to  you. 

Respectfully, 

A.  R.  Hughes, 

President. 


Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
Portland,  Or-eg.,  June  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  As  a  frequent  and 
regular  user  of  commercial  air  travel  service 
and  speaking  for  the  personnel  of  our  firm 
who  log  many  thousands  of  miles  each  month 
on  commercial  airlines,  I  am  writing  to  ask 
that  you  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  secure  prompt  and  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  aviation  agency  to  provide  for  unified 
air  traffic  control. 

The  tragic  accidents  of  United  Air  Lines 
In  a  collision  with  a  jet  military  aircraft 
over  Las  Vegas  on  April  21,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  49  lives,  and  the  collision  of  Capital  Air 
Lines  with  a  military  Jet  aircraft  over  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Md.,  on  May  20,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
12  lives,  certainly  seem  to  be  argument 
enough  that  we  are  badly  in  need  of  single, 
unified,  coordinated  control  of  the  use  of  the 
airlanes  by  all  aircraft,  commercial,  military, 
and  private.  With  a  steady  increase  in  traffic, 
it  can  only  be  expected  that  air  travel  wil^ 
become  more  hazardous  unless  a  completely 
coordinated  control  of  all  air  traffic  is 
veloped. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  to  bring  a€>out 
a  single,  coordinated  control  of  the  ayrlanes 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  and  wa^urther 
understand  that  bills  to  provide^nor  such 
legislation  have  been  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senator  Monroney  and  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Harris.  We  urge  your  sup¬ 
port  of  these  bills  and  ask  tiyft  you  do  what¬ 
ever  necessary  to  secure  tjjfeir  prompt  pas¬ 
sage  so  that  coordinated  ynr  traffic  may  be¬ 
come  a  reality  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

With  best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

R.  B.  Pamplin, 

President. 


Maytag  Northwest  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg:,  June  4,  1958, 
Congresswoman  Green, 

Old  Hofise  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  /Congresswoman:  This  company  is 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  Maytag 
products  for  the  Northwestern  States  and  the 


Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  as  interested  and  concerned  with  the  air 


traffic  control  problem  that  faces  the  air 
transportation  industry  as  we  are.  It  is  myi 
feeling  that  at  least  until  certain  technical" 
problems  can  be  resolved,  one  single  ageng 
with  complete  authority  for  air  traffic 
trol,  should  be  established. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  H.  MaccU&ber. 


The  United  States  National  Bank, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  5,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  The  recent  cata¬ 
strophic  accident  involving  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  military  and  commercial  airplanes, 
and  resulting  in  dire  loss  of  life,  seems  to 
kme  to  leave  no  alternative  for  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  and  action. 

The  one  first  step  that  I  can  envision  in 
somng  this  problem  is  to  set  up  a  Federal^ 
Agency  which  will  regulate  all  air  traffic. 

I  travel  a  great  deal  by  air  and  feel  pj/- 
sonallyNhe  need  for  immediate  action. 

I  am  sure  of  your  support  of  legislation 
to  this  enc 

Sincei\)y, 

Marshall  N.  Da£ia, 
{ember,  100,000  Imle  Club. 


Portland.  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
The  Honorable  MrsNlDiTH  Green, 

United  States  Kbnresmitative,  House 
Office  Building,  VfUwiington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Representative  Green:  Amer¬ 
ica — always  outstanding  \n  its  regard  for 
the  individual — is,  /at  pre^nt;  making  a 
poor  record. 

Because  stupid!^  un-unified  \ir  control  is 
needlessly  and  Ruthlessly  causing  loss  of 
American  livesf  we,  your  constituents,  must 
join  you  in  Ranging  our  heads  ini.  shame. 

I  shall  appreciate  noting  your  stimulation 
and  support  of  measures,  operative  itame- 
diately,  io  curb  the  present  waste  of  Amer¬ 
ican  liRs  through  air  collisions.  The  Fe 
eral  Agency  promised  for  January,  1960,  wil 
not  /safeguard  American  lives  in  1958  and' 
19{ 

fours  in  helping  Americans  to  stay  alive. 

B.  L.  Crewdson. 


University  of  Oregon 

Medical  Schoc 
Department  of  MpiiciNE, 
Portland,  Oreg. Jm ay  29,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Greei 
House  of  Representatives, 

Office  Building  ^Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  AS  a  frequent  user  bf 
the  commercial  airlifles,  I,  along  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  others,  I  arar sure,  have  become  very 
concerned  about /the  midair  collisions — 
particularly  betvmen  civilian  and  military 
planes.  I  ha\/r  long  felt  that  there  has 
been  too  muon  inertia  connected  with  the 
developmen^if  modern  methods  of  air  con¬ 
trol,  and  I/flo  not  feel  that  the  civilian  users 
of  the  ayrines  have  been  properly  informed 
of  the  .problems  or  the  progress  that  may 
have  Ween  made.  The  most  that  we  have 
recemsd  and  noted  in  the  public  press  has 
been  concerned  with  very  vague  expressions 
of/plans  or  problems.  I  thoroughly  approve 
the  President’s  active  role  in  getting 
^something  done  in  this  field  now  without 
the  inordinate  delay  that  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ponderous  movement  of  the 
nowexisting  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
United  Air  Lines,  sent  to  me  a  letter  which 
he  sent  to  all  members  of  the  100,000  Mile 
Club,  to  which  I  belong.  In  this  he  clearly 
outlined  the  multiple  agencies  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  that  now  are  trying  to 
solve  this  problem.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  if  we  operate  this  way,  that  many  years 
will  elapse  before  anything  sensible  is 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Patterson  pointed  out  that  there  is  to 
come  before  the  Congress  some  legislation 
intended  to  create  a  Federal  aviation  agency 
to  bring  all  these  agencies  under  one  juris¬ 
diction.  Certainly  this  seems  to  be  a  highly 
sensible  and  long  needed  action,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  speedily  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  that 
I,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  am  deeply 
interested  in  this  and  would  hope,  if  the 
legislation  is  well  drawn  and  sensible,  that 
you  will  see  fit  to  support  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  P.  Lewis,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 


Oregon  Heart  Association,  Inc., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  27,  1958. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  Today  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Airlines,  outlining  pending  legislation  in 
Congress  to  create  a  Federal  aviation  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  efforts  to¬ 
ward  air  traffic  control  and  air  traffic  rules. 

As  a  member  of  the  100,000  Mile  Club,  and 
a  passenger  who  is  very  interested  in  air 
safety,  I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  I 
strongly  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Gene  Malecki, 
Executive  Director. 


Yeager-Sleight  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  June  2,  1958. 
The  Hoimrable  Edith  Green, 

Congresswoman,  Third  District,  State 
of  Otegon,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washnwton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  \Sreen:  I  am  a  private  busi¬ 
nessman  and  ret  have  over  6,000  hours  of 
flying  time  and  deeply  concerned  about 
these  two  recent^  crashes  concerning  jet 
military  aircraft  wflii  commercial  airliners. 

It  seems  to  me  \hat  a  single  Federal 
agency  should  be  imm^liately  set  up  to  con¬ 
trol  all  airways  traffic,  and  I  certainly  would 
appreciate  your  doing  erefrything  in  your 
power  to  bring  this  about^t  once. 

I  understand  that  the  Confess  is  ready  to 
consider  legislation  intended^o  create  a 
Federal  aviation  agency  to  be  liHaded  by  an 
administrator  in  charge  of  aircraft  control, 
but  I  think  that  this  action  should N?e  taken 
now  in  order  to  avoid  any  future  disasters 
such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late. 

Any  action  on  your  part  in  this  matter 
will  be  deeply  considered  by  myself  al^d 
many  other  voters  who  are  behind  you. 
Cordially  yours, 

A.  W.  Sleight. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  omnibus  ^Transportation  bill.  Senate  passed  State- 

Justice  appropriation  bill.  Houssr  passed  tracta  agreements  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  with  amendment,  317  to  98,  H.  R,  12591,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  pp.  9773-83,  9825, 
9826 

Rejected,  147  to  234,  an  amendment  by  Rep,  Simpson,  Pa.,  to  substitute  the 
text  of  his  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  which  would  have  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  only  two  years  and  further  restricted  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements,  pp.  9776-81 

Rejected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hoffman  that  the  bill  be  reported  back  to  the 
House  with  a  recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken,  pp.  9780-81 
Rejected,  146'  to  268,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Reed  thatf  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  p.  9782 


DJZFENSE  PRODUCTION.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reporte\H.  R. 
10969,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  until  June  30,  1960,  p.  D5I 


PERSONNEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  S.  1901,  to  grant  overtime  pay  for  irregular  and  unscheduled  hours  of 
work  beyond  regular  tours  of  duty  (for  fire  fighters,  etc.)  (H.  Rept.  1870) 
p.  9827 
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v4.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  James  resigned  from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Rep.  Cederberg  was  elected  to  the  Committee,  p.  9783 


pATEHOOD.  Both  Houses  received  petitions  from  the  city  and  county  clerk 
molulu,  Hawaii,  favoring  statehood  for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  pp.  98J 
96? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  public  works /appropri- 
ation  bill  will  probably  be  considered  today,  June  12,  p.  9784 


SENATE 


7.  TRANSPORTATION^  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3778,  to  strength^  and  improve  the 
national  transportation  system  (pp.  9715-22,  9735-67) . 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  regarding  the  agricultural  exemption  clause 
of  the  Interstate  vommerce  Act,  which  was  discussed  in ^he  committee  report  as 
follows: 


’’The  commit teexfavors  a  'freeze*  of  the  present  status  of  the  exemption 
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recommended  by  the  Subcommittee.  The  committee/further  agrees  that  the 
'freeze'  should  be  on\the  basis  of  ruling  No./I07,  March  19,  1958,  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  the  exception  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  subcommittee  that  the  transportation  of  frozen  fruits, 
frozen  berries,  and  frozen^ vegetables  be  Sade  subject  to  ICC  regulation. 
Since  ruling  No.  107  does  nht  list  the  Items,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  about  which  therfkhas  been' no  controversy,  the  subcommittee 
language  requires  revision  to  aeflecjr  this  condition. 

"Further,  the  committee  wasNLn ^agreement  that  the  subcommittee's 
language  that  'imported  agricultural  products,'  as  distinguished  from  those 
produced  domestically,  be  subjepteos.to  economic  regulation  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  problems  engendered  by  commingling  such  imported  products  with 
domestic  agricultural  products,  makingVthe  whole  subject  to  regulation, 
would,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  moreNthan  offset  any  gains  to  be  made  by 
subjecting  Imported  agricultural  products\to  regulation  by  the  Commission." 


Rejected  an  amendment  bfy  Sen.  Beall,  to  exenifct  transportation  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  ICC  regulation  (pp.  97^4-5,  9764), 


8.  HOUSING.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Bankingx'and  Currency  Committee 
approved  for  reporting  by  midnight,  June  18,  a  clean  bill  entitled  "Housing 
Act  of  1958."  As /approved,  the  bill  would  "liberalize \HA  insurance  programs," 
"authorize  a  reviving  fund  of  $250  million  to  finance  aNnew  loan  program  to 
authorize  the  Housing  Administrator  to  make  loans  to  educational  institutions 
for  the  construction  of  new,  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  hlassrooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  an<yrelated  facilities,  including  equipment  and  utilities,"  and  in¬ 
clude  provisions  for  "farm  housing  research,  and  surveys  of  public  works  plans, 
pp.  D526/27 


9.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  reported 
witjramendment  S.  3916,  to  extend  for  2  years  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
19J6  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  arrangements,  p.  D527 


fILDLIFE.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  reported  >*dth 
amendments  S.  3185,  to  promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  fish  and  game 
requiring  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  licenses  issued  underN 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  S.  3725,  to  promote  the  conservation  of  wildlife, 
fish,  and  game.  p.  D527 


House  of  Representatives 


The  Hou^e  met  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplam,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, ' 
D.  D.,  offered  rfae  following  prayer: 

Nahum  l:7:\T7ie  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronghold  in  the^ay  of  trouble. 

Eternal  God,  out  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  many\naterial  and  spir¬ 
itual  blessings  with  Nsdiich  Thou  art 
daily  enriching  and  \jaddening  our 
lives. 

May  we  never  doubt  Thy  greatness 
and  goodness  but  always  lool\unto  Thee 
with  faith  and  confidence. 

We  humbly  confess  that  in  the  hurry 
and  rush  of  modern  life  we  se  fre¬ 
quently  forget  Thee  and  yield  to  \prry 
and  anxiety. 

Grant  that  in  the  thought  and  toil1 
this  day  we  may  be  strengthened  an? 
sustained  by  Thy  divine  grace. 

Give  us  courage  for  hard  circum¬ 
stances,  light  when  we  go  through  dark 
valleys,  and  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the 
praise.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


Wednesday,  June  11, 1958 

the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mr.  Stjennis,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr. 
Thye,  and  Mr.  Potter  to  be  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  demonstration  plants  for/ 
the  production,  from  saline  or  brackisjl 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultunal, 
industrial,  municipal,  and*  other  bene^tial 
consumptive  uses. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  7261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Probation  Act  to  make  it  applicable  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

H.  R.  7953.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  simi 
plify  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  l/r 
other  purposes; 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed,  with  amendm«its  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Mouse  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolutio/f  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  making  ad¬ 
ditional  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  ynrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Apt  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  al/6  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  ayvill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  ttine 

H.  R.  12540.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ie  message  also  announced  that  the 
S^fiate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


ren  per- 
at  this 


Ir.  LANE  asked  and  was 
mis^on  to  extend  his  remaj 
poin^ 

[Mr. ><LANE’S  remark/-  will  appear 
hereaftenih  the  Appends.] 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MEN  OF  1958 

(Mr.  EDMONsDSON  asl^ed  and  was 
given  permissiojr\o  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  EDMGtfDSOlX  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  bill  for  extension  of  reciprocal 
trade  for  &  years  contains  only  a  faint 
and  slender  hope  for  the  one  major 
American  industry  whicX  has  twice 
qualified  for  relief  under  Xhe  escape 
clause,  without  obtaining  thaXrelief.  I 
si/ak  of  the  depressed  lead  ancSginc  in- 
istry  of  the  United  States. 

For  4  years  now  I  have  been  falling 
the  hard-hit  lead  and  zinc  miners\nd 
smelter  workers  of  Oklahoma,  “Sefc 
your  statutory  relief  under  the  escaf 
clause,  and  give  this  law  a  chance.” 

Twice  the  industry  has  gone  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  since  1953. 

Twice  the  Commission  has  unani-. 
mously  found  that  it  is  being  injuriously 
disturbed  by  foreign  imports,  and  is  in 
need  of  relief  under  the  escape  clause. 

The  lead  and  zinc  industry  still  seeks 
the  relief  the  law  says  it  is  entitled  to, 
but  to  the  unemployed  workmen  of  the 
industry,  the  escape  clause  and  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  have  become  mocking  and 
empty  symbols  of  their  frustration. 

The  one  faint  hope  held  forth  by  the 
committee  bill— that  Congress  might 
override  continued  Executive  rejection 
by  a  two-thirds  vote — could  evaporate 
into  thin  air  if  the  President  announced 
a  decision  before  signing  this  bill.  Then 
no  congressional  veto  could  be  in  order 
until  a  new  case  had  been  made  before 
the  Commission — which  would  mean  at 


least  6  more  months' of  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy  im/America's  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  Tjfese  miners  are  ap¬ 
parently  the  forjjntten  men  of  this  1958- 
extension  bill. 

Mr.  Speaks^,  this  failure  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  l^fcognize  a  manifest  and  in¬ 
tolerable  injustice  under  the  program 
makes  \y  impossible  for  me  to  support 
this  biUr 

Th/  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
make  the  escape  clause  meaningful,  or 
tcyprovide  a  substitute  for  it. 

'That  obligation,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
/discharged  in  this  bill. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  ro|l,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  93] 

Auchincloss  Dorn,  N.  Y.  Powell 

Breeding  Gregory  Radwan 

Buckley  Griffiths  Robeson,  Va. 

Christopher  Jenkins  Shelley 

Clark  Kearney  Shuford 

Denton  Lafore 

Dies  Morris 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wTith. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12591, 
with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  all  time  for 
general  debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment. 
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No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the 
bill  except  the  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  an  amendment  proposing  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
the  bill,  H.  R.  12676.  Such  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1958.” 

Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1351),  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of 
June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1963. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  "January  1,  1945”  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1934”. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “and  before  July  1,  1958,”  after  “June 
12,  1955,”. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
(ii)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “section  403 
of  this  act  (as  in  effect”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “section  402  or  402a  of  this  act  (as  in 
effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  concerned,”. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara¬ 
graph  : 

“(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,”,  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  “suspension  under  paragraph 
(4)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “sus¬ 
pension  under  paragraph  (5) 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  “paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)”  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “paragraph  (2) 
(C)  or  (D)  or  paragraphs  (4)  (A)  or  (B)”. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renum¬ 
bered  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) ,  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to 

paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates : 

“(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from 
decreasing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958, 
by  25  percent  of  such  rate. 

“(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  the  date  2  percent  ad  valorem 
below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

“(iii)  The  rate  50  percent  ad  valorem  or, 
in  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates 
including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  com¬ 
bination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of 
this  subparagraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B) 
(ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate 
of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 
such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  such  rate  or 
rates,  _  during  a  representative  period 


(whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July 
1,  1958),  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated 
wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in 
duty  to  which  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph 

(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease 
shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one 
time  shall  exceed  10  percent  of  the  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1 ,  1958,  or,  in  any  case 
in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since 
that  date,  exceed  such  10  percent  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease 
under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  greater. 

“(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease 
shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one 
time  shall  exceed  1  percent  ad  valorem  or, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per¬ 
cent  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

“(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall 
become  Initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement. 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para¬ 
graph  applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after 
the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 

(1)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  not  less  than  1  year,  nor  (ii) 
after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than 
4  years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  be¬ 
come  effective,  then  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the 
United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be 
excluded  in  determining  when  the  4-year 
period  expires.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1351  (b)),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  “exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
*  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  June  12,  1955,  below  the  applicable 
alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(C)  or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject  to  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 

(B) ,  (C),  and  (D)  and  (4) -(B)  and  (C)), 
each  such  alternative  to  be  read  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  relating  to 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba, 
the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii) 
or  (4)  (A)  (iii)  may  be  exceeded  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  required  to  maintain  an 
absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such, 
products  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A) ), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “  'existing  on 
January  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1934V  ‘existing  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1955’, 
and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958.’  ” 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (e)  (1)),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  “(including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),” 


the  following:  "the  results  of  action  taken 
to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restric¬ 
tions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions) 
against  United  States  exports,  remaining  re¬ 
strictions,  and  the  measures  available  to  seek 
their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  section.” 

(e)  Section  350  of^he  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  during 
the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (a)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “120  days”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “six  months.”  The  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “6- 
month.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (b)),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the  course 
of  any  such  investigation  the  Commission 
shall  find  with  respect  to  any  article  on  the 
list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional 
import  restriction  is  required  to  avoid  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  that  article 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  1364  (a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"any  interested  party”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any 
organization  or  group  of  employees) .” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7 
(a)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“9  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•‘6  months.” 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  applica¬ 
tions  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  President  may,  notwithstanding 
section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  imposed  a  duty  not  in  excess  of 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not 
otherwise  subject  to  duty.” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after  “(c)”-at 
the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary  shall  take 
effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as  the 
case  may  be)  — 

"(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

“(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  re¬ 
port  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  com¬ 
mittees),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary. 
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For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  in  the 
computation-  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

“(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contin¬ 
gency  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs, 
the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other 
modifications  as  were  found  and  reported  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section,  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b) ) ;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu-- 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “res¬ 
olution”  means  only  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  mat¬ 
ter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows:  “That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  approve  the  action — 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  re¬ 
spective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to 
the  President  dated  ,  19  , 

on  its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  and 

“(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  his  report  (dated  ,  19 

)  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  act.”, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  and  does  not  include  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  which  specifies  more  than  one  such 
investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  invest¬ 
igation  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Committed  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Representatives  approve  the  action — 

tives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 

'  investigation  has  not  reported  it  before  the 
expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after  its  in¬ 
troduction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  other  House,  10  calendar 
days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  high¬ 
ly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 


(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be  re¬ 
newed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo¬ 
tion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  de¬ 
batable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit¬ 
tee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration. of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  investigation,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  investigation  may  be  re¬ 
ported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  (1) )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  wij;h  re¬ 
spect  to  such  investigation  had  been  re¬ 
ceived;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  the  resolution  from  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  such  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,”  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  section  7-- of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1955  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C„  sec.  1351),  to 
decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

“(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  De¬ 
partment  or  Agency,  upon  application  of  an 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘Director’)  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  make  an  appropriation  investigation. 
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in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  De¬ 
partments  and  agencies  to  determine  the 
effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
request,  application,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  re- 
•sult  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he 
shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and, 
if  the  President  determines  that  the  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  secur¬ 
ity,  he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such 
time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imports  of  such  article  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re¬ 
quirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human 
resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth 
of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and 
services,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in 
terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  security  require¬ 
ments. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  pub¬ 
lished  upon  the  disposition  of  each  request, 
application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b). 
The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b) . 

“(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and 
consultation  of  other  appropriate  Depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  section.  In  preparing 
such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  character  of  emergencies 
that  may  give  rise  to  such  requirements, 
the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  satisfy  such  requirements  can 
be  judged,  the  alternative  means  of  assur¬ 
ing  such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  affect  any  action  taken  or  de¬ 
terminations  made  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1333  (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  to  obtain  information:  For 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  duties  in  connection  with  any  investiga¬ 
tion  authorized  by  law,  the  Commission  or 
its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any 
document,  paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  under  investigation,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartner¬ 
ship,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in 
the  production,  importation,  or  distribution 
of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may 
summon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  ad¬ 
minister  oaths,  (3)  may  require  any  person, 
firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion  to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to 
any  matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation, 
and  (4)  may  require  any  person,  firm,  co¬ 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association  to 
furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
information  in  their  possession  pertaining 
to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  sign  subpenas,  and  mem- 
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bers  and  agents  of  the  Commission,  when 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  may  adminis¬ 
ter  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit¬ 
nesses,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evi¬ 
dence.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C„  sec.  1333  (d) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  part  II 
of  this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"before  the  Commission.” 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C„  Sec.  1336 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1337  (c) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  and  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate.” 

(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  after  section  334  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  335.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  procedures  and  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  10.- The  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment:  Page  16,  line  21,  after 
"services”  and  before  the  comma  insert  “in¬ 
cluding  the  investmept,  exploration,  and  de¬ 
velopment  necessary  to  assure  such  growth.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Pennsylvania :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bill,  H.  R.  12676,  as  follows: 

"That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.’ 

"Sec.  2.  Two-year  extension  of  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements. 

"(a)  In  general:  The  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  for¬ 
eign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C„ 
sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close 
of  June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1960. 

“(b)  Period  during  which  decreases  may 
become  initially  effective:  The  first  sentence 
of  section  350  (a)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a) 
(3)  (C) ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘No 
part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection  shall  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  the  3 -year  period  which  begins  on  July  1, 
1957.’  Section  350  (a)  (3)  (B)  (ii)  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘decrease  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  trade  agreement’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘maximum  decrease  per¬ 
missible  under  paragraph  (2)  (D) . 

“Sec.  3.  Maximum  increase  in  duty. 

"(a)  In  general:  Section  350  (a)  (2)  (A) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)  (2)  (A)),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


“‘(A)  (1)  If  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on 
July  1,  1934,  was  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty, 
increasing  such  rate  by  more  than  50  percent. 

“  ‘(ii)  If  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1934,  was  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate), 
increasing  such  duty  to  a  rate  (or  combina¬ 
tion  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  not  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
such  July  1,  1934,  rate  (or  combination  of 
rates) .  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
a  July  1,  1934,  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the  values  of 
imports  during  the  calendar  year  1934  (except 
that  if  during  the  calendar  year  1934  there 
were  no  substantial  imports,  it  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  values  of  imports  during 
the  first  calendar  year  after  1934  during  which 
there  were  substantial  imports) .’ 

"(b)  Technical  amendment:  Section  350 
(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A) ), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘existing  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1945’  and  'existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘existing 
on  July  1,  1934,’  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945,’ 
and  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1955.’ 

"Sec.  4.  Procedures  for  initiation  and  nego¬ 
tiation  of  trade  agreements  i  mperil 
point  determinations. 

"(a)  In  genefal:  Section  3  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360),  is' amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Before  entering  into  the 
negotiation  of  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
the  President  shall  notify  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  of  his  affirmative  finding  of  fact  referred 
to  in  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  that  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening  or  re¬ 
stricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  notify  the  Tariff  Commission 
of. his  intention  to  negotiate  a  foreign  trade 
agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica¬ 
tion  from  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  prepare  a  preliminary  list  of  ar¬ 
ticles  imported  into  the  United  States  which 
in  its  judgment  may  be  considered  by  the 
President  in  the  proposed  trade  agreement 
negotiations  for  possible  modification  of 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposi¬ 
tion  of  additional  import  restrictions  (in¬ 
cluding  quantitative  limitations),  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment.  Such  list  shall  include  all  articles  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  considers  that 
the  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  prevent  im¬ 
ports  from  causing  or  threatening  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles.  As  soon  as 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  completed  such 
preliminary  list,  it  shall  publish  such  list 
and  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to 
each  article  on  the  list  as  to — 

*“(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modifica¬ 
tion,  imposition,  or  continuance  may  be 
extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with¬ 
out  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles;  and 

‘‘‘(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  addi¬ 
tional  import  restrictions  required. 

‘‘  ‘  ( 2 )  Whenever  in  its  judgment  it  is 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  may  amend 
such  preliminary  list  by  adding  or  deleting 


articles.  Notice  of  any  such  amendment 
shall  be  promptly  published.  In  the  case 
of  any  article  so  added,  the  Commission 
shall  make  the  investigation  referred  to  in 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

“‘(b)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  public  hearings  and  give  not  less 
than  60  days  public  notice  thereof,  and 
shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  all 
interested  parties  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and.  to  be  heard.  In  conducting 
such  investigation  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  request  (through  appropriate  chan¬ 
nels)  from  the  foreign  country  which  is  the 
principal  supplier  (in  imports  into  the 
United  States)  of  each  article  on  such  pre¬ 
liminary  list,  and  of  each  article  added  to 
such  list  by  the  Commission,  information 
concerning  estimated  or  approximate  cost 
of  production,  prices,  and  other  relevant 
economic  data  pertaining  to  competition  of 
imports  of  such  article  in  the  domestic 
market.  If  such  foreign  country  refuses  or 
fails  to  furnish  such  data  with  respect  to 
any  article  (other  than  any  article  included 
in  the  list  because  of  inadequacy  of  exist¬ 
ing  import  restrictions)  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  omit  such  article  from  the  final 
list  of  articles  on  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  foreign  trade 
agreement.  < 

‘‘‘(c)  In  making  determinations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  article  for  the  purposes  of  the 
final  list,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
consideration  each  of  the  following  factors: 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  The  estimated  or  approximate  cost 
of  producing  such  article  in  the  foreign 
country  which  is  the  principal  supplier  (in 
imports  into  the  United  States)  of  such 
article,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  or 
approximate  cost  of  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles  in  the  United 
States. 

“  ‘(2)  The  estimated  or  approximate  aver¬ 
age  price,  converted  into  currency  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  the  foreign  article 
is  sold  at  wholesale  in  the  principal  supply¬ 
ing  country  as  compared  with  the  estimated 
or  approximate  average  price  of  like  or 
directly  competitive  domestic  articles  when 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  calendar  year 
preceding  such  investigation.  In  the  event 
that  the  Commission  finds  it  impracticable 
to  determine  such  estimated  or  approxi¬ 
mate  average  foreign  price  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  average  invoice  price  of 
imports  of  such  article  during  the  last 
calendar  year  preceding  such  investigation 
as  the  average  foreign  price  for  comparison 
with  the  domestic  price. 

‘‘‘(3)  Other  economic  data  which  the 
Commission  considers  relevant  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  competitive  status  of  the  imported  ar¬ 
ticle  with  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
domestic  article  in  the  domestic  market, 
and  the  effect  of  such  competitive  status 
on  the  likelihood  of  serious  injury,  or  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

“‘(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  list  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  : 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  pub¬ 
lish,  and  transmit  to  the  President,  a  final 
list  of  articles  which  may  be  considered  by 
the  President,  in  negotiating  the  foreign 
trade  agreement  referred  to  in  such  sub¬ 
section,  for  possible  modification  of  duties 
'  and  other  import  restrictions,  imposition  of 
additional  import  restrictions,  or  continu¬ 
ance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat¬ 
ment. 

*“(2)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  each  such  article  on  such 
final  list  as  to — • 
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*“(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modifica¬ 
tion,  imposition,  or  continuance  may  be 
extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  section  360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with¬ 
out  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles;  and 

“‘(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles, 
the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  addi¬ 
tional  import  restrictions  required, 
the  President  shall  not  enter  into  the 
negotiation  of  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
until  he  has  received  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  such  final  list  and  report.  The 
President  shall  not  include  in  the  foreign 
trade  agreement  any  article  not  included  in 
such  final  list.’ 

“(b)  Limitation:  Subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  oi  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1361  (a)),  is  amended  by  adding  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘The 
provisions  of  any  such  trade  agreement 
applicable  to  an  article  with  respect  to 
which  such  limits  or  mininlum  require¬ 
ments  are  not  complied  with  shall  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  the  Congress,  by  law, 
shall  have  approved  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  such  agreement  to  such 
article.’ 

“(c)  Conforming  change:  Section  4  of 
the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1936’,  approved  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1354),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec.  5.  Escape  clause  reports  must  be  made 
-  within  6  months;  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendations  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

.“(a)  Time  for  making  reports:  The  first 
paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘9  months’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘6  months’.  The 
amendment  made  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  applications 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

“(b)  Recommendations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission :  The  last  paragraph  of  such 
section  7  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting,  after 
‘President’  wherever  it  appears,  the  phrase 
‘and  the  Congress.’ 

“Sec.  6.  Serious  injury;  clarification  with 
respect  to  quota  provisions. 

“The  third  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘Where 
the  Commission  finds,  for  any  reason,  that  a 
maximum  permissible  increase  in  duty  will 
not  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  quotas  (either  tariff  quotas  or  absolute 
ouotas,  including  seasonal  quotas  of  either 
kind,  such  quotas  to  be  subject  to  such 
allocation  among  countries  of  origin  as  the 
Commission  may  direct)  as  it  may  deter¬ 
mine  are  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  serious  injury.’ 

“Sec.  7.  Modifications  to  carry  out  Tariff 
Commission's  escape  clause  find¬ 
ings. 

“Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘‘(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 


sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  spall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica¬ 
tions  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be 
imposed,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty 
as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  recommending  a  quota 
as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  nieans  of  preventing 
or  remedying  serious  injury  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  domestic  industry  be  adopted.  If  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  of 
such  submission,  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“‘(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  while  the  Congress  is 
in  session  and  more  than  60  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die,  he  shall,  within  60  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  a  report,  proclaim  such 
adjustments,  quotas,  or  other  modifications 
as  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
60  days,  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President,  in  which  event  the  President  shall 
x  proclaim  the  recommendations  so  approved. 
If  the  President  submits  his  report — 

“‘(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  or 

“‘(B)  less  than  60  days  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Congress  sine  die  and  the 
Congress  before  such  adjournment  has  not, 
by  law,  approved  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President, 

the  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas, 
or  other  modifications  specified  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  „  the  Commission  shall  be 
put  into  effect  provisionally  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendation  or  the  date  of  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die  whichever  date  is  later, 
and  shall  become  finally  effective  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  begins,  unless  during  such 
60-day  period  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
have  approved  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.’ 

“Sec.  8.  Imports  which  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security. 

“(a)  Procedural  changes;  limitations  on 
restrictions  on  imports:  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section' 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended’, 
approved  July  1.  1954  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  135S?a 
(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ' 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  section: 

“‘(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  upon  application  of  an  interested 
party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  an  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.  In 
the  course  of  such  investigation,  the  Director 
shall  hold  public  hearings  after  reasonable 
public  notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  for  interested  parties 
to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to 
be  heard  at  such  hearings.  Should  the  Di¬ 
rector  have  reason  to  believe,  as  the  result 
of  his  investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
article  is  being  imported  in  such  quantity  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security, 
he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  3  months  from 


the  date  of  the  initiating  request,  resolu¬ 
tion,  application,  or  motion.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  requirements, 
the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet 
such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  prod¬ 
ucts,  raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and 
services  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  and  such  supplies  and  services,  and  the 
importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their  quan¬ 
tities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as 
those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  national  secu¬ 
rity  requirements. 

“‘(2)  If  the  President  agrees,  after  such 
investigation  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  that 
the  article  is  being  imported  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  he  shall,  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  report  .made  to  him  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  by  proclamation,  impose  on  such  ar¬ 
ticle  either  or  both  of  the  following : 

“‘(A)  An  increase  in  duty — 

“‘(i)  to  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  50 
percent  above  the  rate  of  duty  in  effect 
on  July  1,  1934,  or 

“  ‘  (ii  )  if  the  July  1,  1934,  rate  of  duty  is 
a  specific  rate  (or  a  combination  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  specific  rate),  to  a  rate  not  less 
than  50  percent  above  the  1934  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  specific  rate  (or  such 
combination)  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  with 
respect  to  imports  during  the  calendar  year 
1934  (except  that  if  there  were  no  substan¬ 
tial  imports  in  the  year  1934  such  ad  valorem 
equivalent  shall  be  determined  for  the  first 
calendar  year  thereafter  during  which  sub¬ 
stantial  imports  were  entered) . 

The  rate  of  duty,  as  increased  under  this 
subparagraph,  shall  not  exceed  50  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem.  Any  increase  under  this 
subparagraph  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty 
may  be  reduced  for  any  country  or  countries 
of  origin,  after  the  President  has  conducted 
such  negotiations  as  he  deems  necessary,  in 
order  to  take  into  account  the  availability 
of  imports  of  the  article  in  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  from  the  country  or  countries  of 
origin  fr,om  which  the  product  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  with  relative 
safety. 

“‘(B)  A  quota  limitation  (annual,  quar¬ 
terly,  or  otherwise)  reducing  imports  of  such 
article  to  a  level  25  percent  or  more  below 
the  average  level  of  imports  of  such  article, 
such  average  level  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  imports  of  such  article  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  3  calendar  years  end¬ 
ing  before  the  period  to  which  such  limi¬ 
tation  is  to  be  applied.  After  the  President 
has  conducted  such  negotiations  as  he  deems 
necessary,  any  such  quota  limitation  may  be 
allocated,  as  the  President  determines, 
among  countries  of  origin  in  order  to  take 
into  account  the  availability  of  imports  of 
the  article  in  a  national  emergency  from 
the  country  or  countries  of  origin  from 
which  the  article  may  be  transported  to  the 
United  States  with  relative  safety. 

“‘(3)  The  President  may,  in  lieu  of  ac¬ 
tion  required  by  paragraph  (2),  proclaim  a 
lesser  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  than  that 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  a  larger 
quota  limitation  than  that  required  by  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (B),  or  both,  if  he  finds  and  so 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  rate  of  duty 
or  quota  limitation  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  would  im¬ 
pair  the  availability  of  materials  determined 
to  be  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“(b)  Effective  date:  The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect  any  action 
taken  or  determination  made  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  under  subsec- 
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tion  (b)  of  section  2  of  such  act,  as  in  effect 
without  regard,  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a). 

"Sec.  9.  Agricultural  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts. 

"(a)  Emergency  action  for  perishable  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities:  Subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1365)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ‘(a)  In  any  case  where — 

‘“(1)  any  interested  party  has  filed  an 
application  with  the  Tariff  Commission  stat¬ 
ing  that  due  to  the  perishability  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  emergency  treatment  is 
required;  and 

“‘(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not,  within  15  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  application  was  filed,  certify  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  such  commodity  is  not 
perishable, 

the  Tariff  Commission,  proceeding  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
or  under  section  7  of  this  act,  shall  (A)  make 
an  immediate  investigation  to  determine  the 
facts,  and  (B)  report  the  results  thereof  and 
its  findings  to  the  President.  The  report 
and  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
be  made,  and  the  action  of  the  President 
shall  be  taken,  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
but  in  no  event  more  than  60  calendar  days 
after  the  day  on  which  the  application  was 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission.’ 

“(b)  Amendments  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act: 

“(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  624),  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(a)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  upon  resolution  of  either  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  upon  application  of 
any  interested  party,  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  shall  make  an  immediate  inves¬ 
tigation  to  determine  whether  any  article  or 
articles  are  being  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or 
materially  interfere  with  or  to  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 

amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
program  or  operation  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency 
operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  with  respect  to 
which  any  such  program  or  operation  is 
being  undertaken.  The  Tariff  Commission 
shall  give  precedence  to  investigations  under 
this  section  to  determine  such  facts  and  to 
determine  the  extent  of  fees  or  quantitative 
limitations  on  imports  required  to  prevent 
such  tendency  to  interfere  or  render  ineffec¬ 
tive,  to  increase  cost,  or  to  reduce  such 
processing  of  products.  Such  investigation 
shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  and 
shall  be  conducted  subject  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  specify. 
The  Tariff  -  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  the  results  of  its  investigation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  but  in  no  event 
more  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
initiating  request,  resolution,  or  application. 

‘‘‘(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  reports 
to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall,  within  30  days,  by  proclamation  im¬ 
pose  such  fees  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem  or  such  quantitative  limitations 


on  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  as  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
found  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not  ren¬ 
der  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  material¬ 
ly  interfere  with,  or  to  materially  increase 
the  cost  of,  any  program  or  operation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any 
product  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
any  such  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  or  operation  is  being  undertaken:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  proclamation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  impose  any  limitation  on  the  total 
quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  which  reduces  such  permis¬ 
sible  total  quantity  to  proportionately  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
such  article  or  articles  which  was  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion  during  a  representative  period  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Tariff  Commission;  except  that, 
whenever  a  condition  exists  requiring  special 
treatment,  the  President  upon  recomnienda- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  im¬ 
pose  such  further  limitation  or  suspension 
of  imports  as  he  deems  necessary  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  the  impact  of  imports 
of  competitive  commodities  on  (1)  domestic 
production,  (2)  normal  marketing  and  stor¬ 
ing  of  domestic  products,  and  (3)  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  support  or  other  program:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  in  designating  any  arti¬ 
cle  or  articles,  the  Tariff  Commission  or  the 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  describe 
them  by  physical  qualities,  value,  or  use,  or 
upon  such  other  basis  as  it  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  prevent  evasion  and  may  include  any 
form,  combination,  mixture,  or  source  in 
which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear. 

“  ‘In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  and  reports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles 
that  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency 
treatment,  the  President  shall  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  under  this  section  without 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
such  action  to  continue  in  effect  pending  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  action 
thereon  by  the  President.’ 

“(2)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  22  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(d)  After  an  investigation,  findings,  and 
a  report  to  sthe  President,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
proclamation  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  or  any  provision  thereof  may  be — 

‘‘‘(1)  suspended  or  terminated  by  the 
President  whenever  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  and  reports  to  the  President  that  the 
circumstances  requiring  the  proclamation  or 
provision  thereof  no  longer  exists;  or 

“  ‘(2)  modified  by  the  President  whenever 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  and  reports  to 
the  President  that  changed  circumstances 
require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“‘(e)  Anv  decision  as  to  facts  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.’ 

“Sec.  10.  General  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  not  affected. 

“The  enactment  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Executive  agreement  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.” 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  is  designed  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  and  for  one  purpose  alone  and  that 
is  to  return  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  handle  the  duties 
which  are  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  name¬ 
ly,  to  take  care  of  matters  involving  the 


foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The 
amendment  is  being  offered  with  com¬ 
plete  sincerity  on  behalf  of  its  several 
sponsors. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carries  a  clearly  defined  responsibility 
to  our  Nation’s  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor. 

That  responsibility  is  to  strengthen 
their  well-being  and  that  is  what  this 
legislation  does. ' 

Sincere  recognition  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  reflected  in  every  provision  of 
the  legislation  sponsored  by  several  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself,  representing  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  recognize,  as  well,  our  Nation’s 
heavy  obligation  to  the  free  world  de¬ 
fense,  our  moral  and  spiritual  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  ideals  of  humanity  and  lib¬ 
erty,  our  obligations  of  friendship  to  as¬ 
sist  less  fortunate  peoples  in  achieving 
a  better  life. 

We  are  convinced,  as  so  many  of  us 
here  today  are  convinced,  that  our  coun¬ 
try’s  ability  to  meet  these  obligations 
grows  out  of  a  single  element — the  dy¬ 
namic  vitality  of  our  own  free  society. 

Call  it  capitalism,  call  it  free  enter¬ 
prise,  call  it  democracy,  call  it  what  you 
will — this  priceless  quality  is  the  back¬ 
bone  and  the  bicep  of  freedom  as  we 
know  it. 

It  is  this  priceless  quality  which  H.  R. 
12676  seeks  to  preserve. 

Our  national  security  has  become  a 
paramount  issue  in  this  debate.  We 
have  been  advised  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  thwart  communism’s  global  cam¬ 
paign  of  ruble  diplomacy  unless  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  present  policies. 

My  own  view,  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  each  cosponsor  of  H.  R.  12676 
shares,  is  that  no  trade  concession  will 
advance  our  own  security,  or  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  friends  abroad,  if  our  indus¬ 
trial  base  buckles  and  wilts  under  the 
strain. 

We  have  been  asked  to  renew  the  law 
of  1934  for  the  11th  time.  On  10  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  American  industries  and 
workers  threatened  with  injury  were 
given  solemn  reassurance  that  the  law 
would  be  administered  without  injury  to 
them. 

Today,  21  years  after  the  first  exten¬ 
sion  debate,  our  industries  and  workers 
are  no  longer  taken  in  by  these  assur¬ 
ances,  but  they  are  still  being  injured 
or  threatened  with  injury. 

We  have  been  asked  to  grant  an  un¬ 
precedented  extension  of  5  years.  The 
term  of  this  far-reaching  authority  could 
spread  across  4  terms  of  Congress  and 
more  than  midway  through  the  2  next 
Presidential  terms. 

Who  will  these  future  Presidents  be 
whom  we  are  asked  to  empower  so 
broadly?  Will  they  hold  the  Nation's 
confidence  and  respect?  Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  assure  our  anxious  industries 
and  workers  that  this  unknown  Chief 
Executive  would  employ  these  powers 
wisely  and  discreetly?  What  right  have 
we  to  delegate  the  authority  of  these 
future  Congresses  away  to  an  unknown 
President? 

In  this  field  of  legislation  Congress 
has  not  shirked  its  responsibilities.  Time 
after  time  this  body  has  sought  to  meet 
the  problems  forthrightly.  Over  the 
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years  we  have  girded  the  law  with  the 
escape  clause,  peril  points,  and  other 
safety  devices  that  consideration  for 
domestic  interests  dictates. 

None,  however,  have  proved  effective. 
Not  because  the  statutes  were  vague  or 
unenforcible,  but  because  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  program 
have  sidestepped  Congressional  intent. 

The  bill  continues  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  concept.  It  permits  further  tariff 
reductions.  It  allows  further  multilat¬ 
eral  negotiations.  In  these  provisions, 
it  is  broadly  comparable  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s’  bill. 

But  H.  R.  12676  takes  up  where  the 
committee  bill  ends.  It  remedies  the 
serious  defects  in  the  present  law.  It 
offers  domestic  industries  and  workers 
a  remedy,  instead  of  an  empty  promise. 

Most  importantly,  if,  belatedly,  it 
translates  the  promise  and  reassurances 
of  24  years  ihto  reality.  It  provides  for 
safeguards  against  excesses,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  whereby  the  victims  of  past 
actions  can  gain  sure  relief. 

America’s  industries,  and  workers,  and 
farmers  are  asking  nothing  more  than  a 
fair  shake  from  our  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  The  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
provide  that  fair  shake  is  derived  from 
our  Constitution,  and  exists  in  every 
principle  and  ideal  of  our  Government. 

As  you  vote  remember  there  is  noth¬ 
ing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  which  makes  certain  or  in¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  of  relief  for  any 
industry  which  proves  injury  that  is  not 
in  the  law  today. 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  some 
8  hours  of  debate  on  the  proposal  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  President’s  authority  to  en¬ 
ter  trade  agreements,  the  issue  is 
now  drawn  by  the  submission  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in 
his  proposal,  because  after  having  known 
him  for  many,  many  years  I  know  it  re¬ 
flects  his  thinking  in  this  area.  I  am 
sure  he  will  admit  as  readily  that  those 
of  us  who  are  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill  are  also  very  sincere  in  what  we  are 
doing. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  vote  on  this 
substitute  bill. 

By  our  vote  we  must  choose  the  kind  of 
trade  and  tariff  policy  that  we  want  our 
country  and  by  our  leadership  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  follow  in  the  next 
several  years  ahead  of  us.  I  can  only 
urge  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
make  his  choice  with  his  eyes  open,  for 
wfe  must  level  on  this  as  we  have  never 
leveled  on  any  other  issue  before,  in  a 
clear,  straightforward  manner. 

It  is  important  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing,  because  of  the  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  of  our  decision  upon  the  lives  of  our 
own  citizens  in  the  years  ahead.  I  think 
the  substitute  will  be  defeated  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  think  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  should  be.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  now  five  of  those  reasons. 


First,  the  substitute  bill  is  not  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  as  we  have  had  it  in  the 
past.  The  substitute  bill  is  a  straightout 
device  for  the  creation  of  high  duties  in 
the  future,  plus  quotas.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  this  program  that  we  reported  from 
the  committee,  and  in  the  process,  I 
think,  it  would  be  most  disastrous,  not 
only  to  our  world  trade  but  in  the  process 
in  our  own  domestic  economy  to  so  re¬ 
strict  our  trade  as  the  substitute  bill 
would  do. 

Second,  it  would  strip  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  any — I  say  any — 
responsibility  or  any  choice  in  action  in 
the  field  of  the  escape  clause  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fixing  of  duty  regardless  of 
the  implications.  It  would  enshrine  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  the  final  respon¬ 
sibility.  How  in  the  name  of  goodness 
can  we  support  it  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  wre  are  returning  the  tariff -making 
decision  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  We  would  not  be  doing  that 
under  the  substitute  bill. 

Third.  We  are  giving  all  that  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  when  all  the  members 
of  that  Commission,  when  they  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
they  had  the  good  judgment  to  tell  us 
that  they  did  not  want  this  responsibil¬ 
ity;  that  in  their  opinion  they  were  not 
qualified  to  carry  out  all  this  responsi¬ 
bility  and  cover  the  many  other  factors 
that  are  involved,  such  as  consideration 
of  the  effects  on  our  national  interest, 
other  domestic  industries,  our  partners 
in  the  free  world,  and  so  forth,  but  that 
the  President  was  not  only  qualified,  but 
that  he  was  also  elected  by  the  people 
and  charged  under  the  Constitution  with 
these  responsibilities. 

Fourth.  The  increased  protection  to 
domestic  industry  that,is  said  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  this  substitute  bill  in  my 
opinion  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
Let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  industry  if  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  do  so  you  contract  activity 
in  the  United  States  so  as  to  further  the 
recession  trends  that  are  presently  in 
existence.  History  tells  us  that  that  fol¬ 
lows  us  if  we  try  to  contract  our  world 
trade.  Can  we^say  that  we  are  doing 
this  in  the  interest  of  domestic  industry, 
if  we  bring  it  more  and  more  recession 
and  business  downturn  than  it  presently 
has? 

Fifth.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact 
that  this  substitute  bill  was  written  in 
the  interest  of  a  few;  and  if  it  should 
serve  the  purpose  of  helping  a  few,  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and 
our  national  interest  and  national  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  free  world — yes;  our  national 
interest  and  our  national  security.  How 
can  anyone  prefer  the  substitute  to  the 
committee  bill  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  your  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  administration  together 
and  which  has  the  backing  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

How  can  any  of  ybu  say  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  group,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  substitute  bill,  is  superior  to  the 
judgment  of  all  those  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  all  those  on  your  committee,  and 


the  many  other  Members  of  the  House, 
plus  those  on  the  outside  who  support 
an  effective  continuation  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  program  as  being 
an  absolute  necessity,  such  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  with  what 
we  do  here.  They  want  us  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people,  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and,  certainly,  the  proposition  is  that 
whereas  the  substitute  does  not,  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  does  serve  this  interest.  I 
therefore  urge  you  to  reject  this  sub¬ 
stitute  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired; 
all  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  have  before  us  in  the  Housexof  Rep¬ 
resentatives  legislation  to  extend  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to  come 
before  us  this  year,  and  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  action  we  take  here  to¬ 
day  will  have  a  definite  effect  not  only 
on  our  own  economy,  but  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  of  the  entire  world. 

The  program  has  now  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  approximately  24  years,  and  has 
provided  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of 
our  attitude  toward  a  fair  and  adequate 
trade  policy.  Certainly  there  have  been 
some  defects  in  the  program  in  the  past, 
but  safeguards  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  offer  greater 
protection  to  our  own  industries.  The 
committee  studied  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  very  carefully  and  held 
lengthy  public  hearings  in  an  effort  to 
report  a  bill  which  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  concerned — one  that  would 
in  reality  permit  us  to  further  our  own 
interests,  and  yet  would  assist  the  other 
participating  countries  of  the  free  world 
in  expanding  their  own  economy  and  de¬ 
veloping  additional  world  markets.  In 
listening  to  the  debate  during  the  last 
2  days,  I  feel  that  the  committee  has 
accomplished  its  goal. 

Since  the  last  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  3  years  ago,  we  have 
witnessed  on  many  occasions  the  efforts 
of  the  Communist  bloc  to  dominate  the 
field  of  international  trade.  We  are 
still  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  have  recently 
launched  another  offensive  by  adopting 
an  economic-aid  program  designed  to 
bring  within  their  sphere  many  of  the 
uncommitted  countries  which  have 
looked  to  us  in  the  past  for  possible 
assistance. 

History  has  proven  many  times  over 
that  high  tariff  barriers  and  restricted 
imports  do  not  guarantee  a  sound  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  United  States.  Our  own  ex¬ 
panding  production  needs  to  find  other 
world  markets.  Trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  bringing  benefits  to  both  coun¬ 
tries  involved.  Our  industries  welcome 
competition  and  healthy  growth,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  continue  an  effective 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

The  President,  as  a  further  proof  of 
our  good  faith  in  our  trade  negotiations 
with  other  countries,  must  be  given  the 
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authority  to  deal  with  the  situation  and 
should  be  permitted  sufficient  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  action  in  exercisng  his 
discretion  on  such  matters. 

We  must  encourage  free  enterprise  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
free  world,  and  this  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  will  enable  us 
to  strengthen  our  alliance  with  our 
brother  nations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
though  there  were  8  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  it  was  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  better  informed  men 
and  women  who  desired  to  speak,  to  ob¬ 
tain  time,  so  this  motion  is  made,  though 
it  is  evident  the  bill  will  be  adopted  by 
a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
has  been  a  session,  or  perhaps  a  week, 
when  someone  has  not  taken  the  floor 
and  insisted  that  this  is  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  world. 

And  yet,  since  1917,  when  we  entered 
World  War  I,  we  have  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  depending  upon  other 
nations  for  our  national  security,  our  na¬ 
tional  existence — to  me,  a  cowardly  pol¬ 
icy,  a  wasteful  policy,  one  which  repudi¬ 
ates  and  ignores  the  efforts  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  fought  for  8  years  agaisnt 
the  then  most  powerful  nation  in  all  the 
world,  to  assert  their  freedom  and  to 
establish  this,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  was  long,  long  ago  that  someone 
said,  “Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute.” 

Today,  the  slogan  seems  to  be  spend 
billions  trying  to  buy  friends  and  do  not 
offend  anyone. 

The  argument  back  of  this  bill  is  the 
same  argument  as  when  we  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  British  in  World  War  I,  though 
then  it  took  the  form  that  we  were  hid¬ 
ing  behind  the  British  Navy,  while  buy¬ 
ing  time  to  prepare  for  an  aggressive 
foreign  war.  The  appealing  slogan  then 
was  that  we  were  entering  a  “war  to  end 
all  wars” — a  thought  since  conclusively 
shown  to  be  unsound. 

As  the  Kaiser’s  armies  rolled  down 
across  Belgium  and  into  France,  we  were 
told  their  real  destination  was  America — 
an  obviously  untrue  statement. 

Into  that  war  we  went,  and  the  casual¬ 
ties:  364,800  American  youth.  Of  that 
number,  126,000  sacrificed  their  lives. 

That  was  a  war  which  gave  us  nothing 
worth  while.  The  treaties  which  ended 
it  but  made  available  a  door  open  to 
future  wars. 

Then,  on  December  7,  1941,  the  Japs 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Subsequent  dis¬ 
closures  have  shown  that  some  of  our 
leaders  were  not  averse  to  that  war.  It 
gave  us  1,049,741  casualties.  Of  that 
number,  389,769  died. 

That  war  also  resulted  in  the  making  of 
Russia,  our  present  enemy,  a  first-class 


world  power,  more  recently  governed  by 
the  Communists,  who  have  with  us  made 
40  treaties  and  executive  agreements,  all 
of  which,  except  3  (relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  ones) ,  they  have  disregarded. 

Then  came  the  Korean  war,  with  cas¬ 
ualties  of  44,173,  of  whom  25,604  died 
abroad. 

These  3  wars,  fought  not  in  Amer¬ 
ica  nor  for  a  legitimate  American  pur¬ 
pose,  gave  us  a  debt,  as  of  November  30, 
1918,  of  $19,438,355,000.  As  of  August 
14,  1945,  a  debt  of  $262,571,665,797.  As 
of  July  27,  1953,  a  debt  of  $272,516,821,- 
439. 

Recently  two  more  unknown  soldiers 
were  buried  in  Arlington.  One  on  each 
side  of  the  unknown  soldier  of  World 
War  I — while  adjacent  are  the  stones 
which  mark  the  last  resting  places  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  Americans  who 
died,  not  in  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  to  aid  in  the  winning 
of  the  wars  instigated  or  carried  on  for 
the  protection  of  our  so-called  allies  who, 
it  is  said,  live  in  a  free  world. 

Free  world?  Here  in  America  there 
are  millions  of  the  colored  race  who  al¬ 
legedly  are  denied  their  civil  rights. 
There  are  other  millions  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  work,  except  as  they  pay 
tribute  to  a  political,  corrupt  union  boss. 
Freedom. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  talk  about  a 
free  people  or  a  free  Nation  outside  the 
confines  of  the  continental  United  States 
when  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
here  today  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  does  not  know  that  freedom  is  de¬ 
nied  millions  of  our  own  citizens? 

The  recent  ceremonies  during  which 
honor  was  paid  to  two  additional  un¬ 
known  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives — not 
in  defense  of  their  own  land,  but  to  aid 
in  the  winning  of  wars  abroad — should 
not  permit  us  to  forget  that  175,000,  less 
3  other  unknown  individuals  are  buried 
either  in  the  ’Kpeas  or  on  foreign  soil. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  call  attention 
to  these  facts  because  they  are  of  the 
past.  Attention  is  called  to  them  be¬ 
cause  from  the  past  the  wise  learn  to 
profit  from  previous  follies.  Learn  the 
road  to  sound  practices.  This  is  not  to 
intimate  that  the  adoption  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  will  bring  us  war.  No  such  con¬ 
tention  is  even  hinted  at. 

The  point  is  that  the  basic  philosophy 
behind  the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  and  its 
extension,  carries  the  same  thought  that 
got  us  into  the  three  previous  wars,  into 
the  spending  of  the  billions  which  will 
make  a  burden  upon  our  people.  Ap¬ 
peasement?  That  is  it. 

The  basic  thought  back  of  the  three 
wars,  back  of  the  spending  of  the  billions 
upon  billions  of  our  dollars  in  so-called 
foreign  aid,  is  that  we  have  so  far  lost  the 
courage,  the  endurance,  the  ability  which 
carried  our  forefathers  through  the  8 
years  of  the  war  necessary  to  win  our  in¬ 
dependence-through  the  War  of  1812, 
fought  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas  to 
end  the  impressment  of  our  seamen; 
through  the  War  Between  the  States — 
that  today,  instead  of  shouting  from  the 
housetops  that,  while  we  have  billions 
upon  billions  for  defense,  we  will  not  pay 
a  cent  of  tribute,  we  seek  to  buy  friend¬ 
ship  by  gifts  of  ever  additional  billions 


to  other  countries.  No  individual,  no 
nation  can  buy  friendship  or  respect  or 
security.  Each  must  be  earned. 

These  matters  have  been  referred  to 
because  this  reciprocal  trade  bill  is 
based  upon  the  unsound  argument  that, 
if  we  would  exist,  trade,  and  prosper, 
we  must  make  concessions  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  Buy  peace.  Buy  prosperity. 

That  may  be  true — but,  if,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  we  betray  our  own  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  jobs  for  their  live¬ 
lihood;  for  their  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter;  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  price  is  altogether  too  high. 
The  price  is  too  high  because  we  will 
be  imposing  upon  future  generations, 
upon  a  large  group  of  our  own  people, 
unemployment;  upon  others,  the  burden 
of  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  and  upon  future  generations  a 
national  debt  to  which  next  year  will 
evidently  be  added  $10  or  $11  billion, 
and  which  now  stands  at  $280  billion, 
calls  for  an  interest  payment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $8  billion  a  year. 

While  our  forefathers  fought  for  free¬ 
dom,  for  independence,  for  opportunity, 
we  today  are  surrendering  what  they 
won,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  spirit 
of  independence,  the  courage,  and  sac¬ 
rifice  which  inspired  them  and  which 
gave  us  all  we  now  enjoy. 

In  my  own  district,  men  are  unem¬ 
ployed  because  the  products  which  they 
made  now  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  the  competitive  sale  of  goods 
manufactured  abroad  by  cheap  labor. 

And  the  wealthy  corporations,  the  la¬ 
bor  unions,  and  other  organizations  ap¬ 
parently  have  forgotten  that  many  an 
American  corporation  has  gone  abroad, 
established  a  plant,  sent  the  products 
back  to  our  market  here  where  they  un¬ 
dersell  the  goods  manufactured  by  Amer¬ 
ican  labor. 

And  when  trouble  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  our  young  men  be  drafted  to  protect 
those  dollars. 

Reuther  and  his  CIO  may  force  the 
adoption  of  legislation  like  this  but  ap¬ 
parently  they  have  not  yet  realized  that 
the  “little  monsters,”  so  characterized, 
the  cheap  but  efficient  cars  coming  in 
from  Europe,  often  manufactured  by  the 
aid  of  American  capital,  are  ever  increas¬ 
ing  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  displacing 
to  an  ever-growing  extent  the  sale  of 
automobiles  made  by  the  UAW-CIO, 
adding  to  the  unemployment  of  our 
employees. 

And  so  it  is  with  many  other  American 
products.  True,  the  customer  may  for 
a  time  profit  from  these  cheap  imports; 
but  when  American  labor  as  a  group  is 
out  of  employment,  has  no  wages  with 
which  to  purchase  either  the  home  or 
the  foreign  products,  the  bitter  result  of 
catering  to  industries  in  other  countries 
will  be  fully  realized. 

The  issue  here  before  us  is,  to  me, 
simple  and  clear,  and  it  is  this : 

Shall  we  first  think  more  of  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  people,  their  prosperity, 
their  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  wage — 
or,  should  we  think  first  of  the  people 
across  the  seas?  Or  of  the  profitable 
investment  of  American  dollars  where 
cheap  labor  can  be  employed? 
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One  thing  it  is  possible  for  me  to  say, 
and  that  is,  that  never  has  my  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  been  surrendered ;  never 
has  the  courage  of  those  who  established 
and  those  who  fought  to  maintain  our 
independence  been  forgotten  by  me — and 
never,  no  never,  will  I  consciously  put 
upon  future  generations,  whether  they 
be  of  my  blood  or  yours,  a  tax  burden 
which  will  make  them,  if  judged  by 
present  standards,  economic  slaves  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  other  peoples 
who  no  matter  .how  deserving,  have 
lacked  both  the  ability  and  the  courage 
to  assert  their  own  independence,  their 
own  freedom. 

If  there  is  in  me  anything  at  all  which 
justifies  pride,  it  is  that  never  conscious¬ 
ly,  or  willingly,  have  I  voted  to  lessen  the 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  so  dearly 
won  by  our  forefathers  when,  they  as¬ 
serted  our  independence,  established 
this  Government. 

Permit  a  repetition:  It  is  a  strange, 
strange  situation  when  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  world 
must  so  grievously  injure  so  many  of  its 
own  people — people  who  are  just  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary,  average,  good  citizens — 
to  please  those  who,  when  their  own  in¬ 
terest  is  at  stake,  so  quickly  desert  us. 

This  is  not  a  bill  the  adoption  of  which 
will  aid  the  little  man,  whose  welfare  we 
so  often  loudly  proclaim  to  be  our  first 
interest  here,  as  it  is  a  bill  to  please  the 
politicians,  the  rich  industrialists  of  this 
and  other  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  one 
who  earns  his  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  a  very  able  and  patriotic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  people. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  read  the  item  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  about  the  $90  million  bribe 
with  taxpayers’  money  that  is  being  used 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill?  This 
bribe  was  announced  last  night  to  secure 
the  votes  of  metal  State  Congressmen. 
I  would  just  like  to  read  a  little  para¬ 
graph  from  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning : 

The  Government  will  proceed  to  buy  $90 
million  worth  of  copper  for  stockpile. 

The  administration  switched  position  to¬ 
day  on  aid  for  the  copper  industry.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  another  effort  to  win  support 
for  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trad^  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  which  is  pending  in  the  House. 

What  does  the  gentleman  think  of  the 
way  taxpayers’  money  is  being  used  to 
bribe  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  a  proposition  of  trying  to  get 
a  few  more  votes. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  A  $90  million  bribe. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Just  the  same  thing 
that  happened  when  certain  oil  interests 
were  given  protection  with  the  result 
the  bill  will  get  5  or  7  more  votes  while 
the  rest  of  us  suffer. 

As  I  tried  to  state  a  moment  ago,  it  is 
all  right  to  think  of  other  people,  but 
are  we  to  impoverish  ourselves?  Are 
we  to  impose  upon  the  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations  of  taxpayers  a  burden  which 
will  continue  indefinitely  a  fruitless  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  good  will?  Sometimes  we 


have  never  been  able  to  purchase  when 
the  real  need  came. 

If  you  want  to  go  along  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension,  if  you  want  to  go  along 
with  the  continuation  of  what  was  first 
the  Marshall  plafh,  if  you  want  to  go 
along  spending  billions  after  billions  all 
the  time  to  support  other  people  and  put 
your  own  workers  and  your  own  people 
out  of  jobs,  and  increase  their  tax  bur¬ 
den,  that  is  your  responsibility.  I  am 
an  old,  old  man.  I  cannot  live  forever. 
Though  I  challenge  the  most  hardy  and 
the  youngest  to  put  in  more  effective 
hours.  I  will  be  up  above  or  down  be¬ 
low,  whichever  it  is,  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future,  looking  down  or  up  at  all 
the  troubles  you  will  then  be  having 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  futility 
of  argument,  having  made  my  own  posi¬ 
tion  clear,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  preceded  me  would  have  you  believe 
that  this  is  a  program  that  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  money;  that  it  is  supported  only 
by  some  vague  group  called  internation¬ 
alists,  and  that  to  continue  the  program 
would  be  tremendously  harmful  to  Amer¬ 
ican  business.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  facts  and  from  the  truth. 

First,  this  is  a  program  that  not  only 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single 
penny,  but  this  is  a  program  which  re¬ 
turns  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
American  industry  and  American  work¬ 
ers.  We  exported  $20  billion  worth  of 
manufactured  and  farm  commodities  in 
1957. 

This  is  a  program  of  business  enter¬ 
prise.  This  is  not  a  program  of  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprise.  Let  us  understand  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  is  involved  here. 

What  the  committee  bill  says  is  that 
individual  businessmen  operating  across 
international  frontiers  in  a  climate  con¬ 
ducive  to  free  enterprise,  to  free  inter¬ 
change  of  trade  and  commerce,  will  be 
permitted  to  do  business.  What-  the 
Simpson  substitute  says,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  free  enterprise,  but  that  the 
Government,  operating  by  subsidies,  by 
tariffs,  by  quotas,  by  any  other  restric¬ 
tive  devices  that  might  be  considered, 
shall  intervene  when  goods  cross  inter¬ 
national  frontiers.  So  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  program  is  a  business  program; 
the  committee  program  is  a  free-enter¬ 
prise  program;  the  substitute  program 
is  an  anti-free-enterprise  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  who  supports 
what  and  who  speaks  for  whom.  We 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  tear  shedding 
around  here  about  the  workingman  and 
about  American  business.  I  think  that 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
pretty  generally  speaks  for  American 
business.  The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  supports  this  program 
wholeheartedly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  conducted  meetings  all  over  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  this  program. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  taken  to  being 
antibusiness. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  working¬ 
men.  I  believe  the  AFL-CIO,  the  broth¬ 
erhoods  and  others,  speak  for  most  of  the 
workingmen  in  our  country.  They  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  program.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Farmers’  Union,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
producers  are  all  for  this  program.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  speak  for  most  of  our  farmers. 

So  the  idea  that  this  is  a  program 
that  is  detrimental  to  business,  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  farmer,  that  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  workers,  just  is  not  so  if 
the  great  national  organizations  who 
speak  for  these  groups  can  be  relied 
upon. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  press.  In  this 
instance,  the  press  is  unanimous.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  newspaper  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  to 
the  papers  in  the  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  that  do  not  support  this  program. 

What  happens  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
program?  Well,  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  right  in  the  heartland  of  America, 
wrote  an  editorial,  and  said: 

Failure  to  enact  an  effective  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  would  turn  this  recession 
into  a  real  barn-burner  of  a  depression. 

Finally,  what  about  political  sup¬ 
port  for  this  program?  Well,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  read  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  read  another  one 
addressed  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supporting  this  program  in  the 
most  positive  fashion  and  saying  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  blunder  if  it  was  not 
continued. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  will  probably  and 
ultimately  have  a  teller  vote,  I  now  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and.  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  147,  noes 
234. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  578,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
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the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reed  moves  that  H.  R.  12591  he  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  146,  nays  268,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  15,  as  follows; 

[Roil  No.  94) 

YEAS— 146 


Abernethy 

Flynt 

O'Konski 

Adair 

Fogarty 

Osmers 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Patterson 

Alger 

Gavin 

Perkins 

Alien,  Ill. 

George 

Pfost 

Andersen, 

Glenn 

Philbin 

H.  Carl 

Grant 

Pilcher 

Andrews 

Gray 

Preston 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bailey 

Gwinn 

Reed 

Baker 

Hale 

Rees,  Kans. 

Barden 

Haley 

Riley 

Baring 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Bates 

Hays,  Ohio 

Roberts 

Baumhart 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Beamer 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Beckworth 

Hess  , 

Sadlak 

Belcher 

Hiestand 

St.  George 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoffman 

Saylor 

Berry 

Horan 

Scherer 

Betts 

Huddleston 

Scrivner 

Blitch 

Jarman 

Scudder 

Bosch 

Jensen 

Seely-Brown 

Bow 

Johansen 

Sikes 

Bray 

Jonas 

Siler 

Brown,  Ga. 

Kearns 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kee 

Sisk 

Budge 

Kitchin 

Smith,  Kans. 

Burleson 

Knox 

Staggers 

Byrd 

Krueger 

Steed 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Laird 

Taber 

Canfield 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Carrigg 

Lane 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Latham 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Clark 

McCulloch 

Tollefson 

Clevenger 

McGregor 

Utt 

Collier 

Mclntire 

Van  Pelt 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Van  Zandt 

Cretella 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Vursell 

Dawson,  Utah 

Mason 

Whitener 

Del  lay 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Dent 

Montoya 

Williams.  Miss. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Moore 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Edmondson 

Neal 

Winstead 

Fenton 

Nicholson 

Withrow 

Fisher 

Nimtz 

Wolverton 

Flood 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

NAYS — 268 

Young 

Abbltt 

Allen,  Calif. 

Anfuso 

Addonizlo 

AAnderson, 

-‘Arends 

Albert 

Mont. 

Ashley 

-Aspinall 

Granahan 

Murray 

Avery 

Green,  Oreg. 

--Hatcher 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Baldwin 

Griffin 

Norblad 

Barrett 

Gubser 

Norrell 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Hagen 

O’Brien,  HI. 

'Bass,  Tenn. 

Halleck 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Becker 

Harden 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

’  Bennett,  Fla. 

Hardy 

O’Neill 

'Bentley 

---Harris 

-Ostertag 

Blatnik 

-  Harrison,  Nebr.  Passman 

Boggs 

Harrison,  Va. 

Patman 

Boland 

..  Haskell 

Felly 

Bolling 

Hays,  Ark. 

Pillion 

Bolton 

Healey 

Poage 

■Bonner 

Hebert 

Poll 

■Boykin 

Herlong 

-Hoik 

Boyle 

-Heselton 

Powell 

-Breeding 

—  Hill 

Price 

-Brooks,  La. 

Hillings 

■CProuty 

Brooks,  Tex. 

-Hoeven 

Quie 

Broomfield 

Holifield 

Rabaut 

Brown,  Mo. 

Holland 

..-Rains 

Brownson 

Holmes 

Ray 

Broyhill 

Holt 

Reuss 

Burdick 

Holtzman 

-Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bush 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Ill. 

-Hull 

Riehlman 

'  Byrne,  Pa. 

Hyde 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

-•'Cannon 

Ikard 

Robsion,  Ky. 

'Carnahan 

Jackson 

Rodino 

Celler 

James 

-  Rogers,  Colo. 

Chamberlain 

-Jennings 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Chelf 

Johnson 

Rooney 

Chenoweth 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

-Chiperfield 

-Jones,  Mo. 

Rutherford 

^-Christopher 

-^Judd 

Santangelo 

Church 

Karsten 

Saund 

Coad 

Kean 

Schenck 

Coffin 

Keating 

Schwengel 

—  Cooley 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

-“’‘Scott,  N.  C. 

Corbett 

Keogh 

Scott,  Pa. 

Coudert 

Kilburn 

Selden 

Cramer 

-  Kilday 

Sheehan 

Cunningham, 

Kilgore 

Shelley 

Iowa 

King 

— Sheppard 

Cunningham, 

Kirwan 

Sieminski 

Nebr. 

Kluczynski 

-Simpson,  Ill. 

Curtin 

Knutson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Curtis,  Miss. 

Lafore 

Smith,  Miss. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Lankford 

--Smith,  Va. 

*’Dague 

LeCompte 

.Spence 

Davis,  Tenn. 

^--Lennon 

..Springer 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Lesinski 

^-Stauffer 

Delaney 

Libonati 

Sullivan 

Dennison 

Lipscomb 

.-Talle 

Derounian 

McCarthy 

-Teague,  Calif. 

Devereux 

McCormack 

Teller 

Diggs 

McDonough 

.--Tewes 

Dingell 

McFall 

Vrhomas 

Dixon 

McGovern 

Thompson,  La. 

Dollinger 

McIntosh 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Donohue 

McVey 

--'Thompson,  Tex. 

Dooley 

Machrowicz 

^Thornberry 

Doyle 

Mack,  Ill. 

yTrimble 

Durham 

Madden 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

-Magnuson 

■••Udall 

Eberharter 

..Mahon 

.  .Ullman 

—  Elliott 

Mailliard 

Vanik 

Engle 

.Marshall 

Vorys 

Everett 

Martin 

Wainwright 

Evins 

May 

--Walter 

Fallon 

Meader 

Watts 

Farbstein 

Merrow 

Weaver 

Fascell 

Metcalf 

Westland 

Feighan 

-Michel 

Wharton 

Fino 

Miller,  Calif. 

Widnall 

Forand 

,  Miller,  Md. 

Wier 

■  Ford 

•  Miller,  Nebr. 

Wigglesworth 

Fountain 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

-  Frazier 

Mills 

Willis 

Frelinghuysen  Minshall 

Wright 

Friedel 

Morano 

Yates 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Younger 

Garmatz 

Moss 

Zablocki 

Gary 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

Gathings 

Multer 

Gordon 

Mumma 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
Matthews 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Auchincloss  Gregory 

Buckley  Griffiths 

Denton  Jenkins 

Dies  Kearney 

Dorn,  N.  Y.  Loser 


Morris 
Porter 
Radwan 
Robeson,  Va. 
Shuford 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 


On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Matthews 
against. 

Mr.  Jenkins  for,  with  Mr.  Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr.  Kearney  for,  with  Mr.  Robeson  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  against. 

Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FENTON,  Mr.  REECE  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Mr.  BAKER  changed  their 
votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  LMr.  Denton],  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  317,  nays  98,  not  voting  15, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  95] 

YEAS— 317 


Abbitt 

Collier 

Haley 

Addonizio 

Cooley 

Halleck 

Albert 

Corbett 

Harden 

Alger 

Coudert 

Hardy 

Allen,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Harris 

Andersen, 

Cretella 

Harrison.  Nebr. 

H.  Carl 

Cunningham, 

Harrison,  Va. 

Anderson, 

Iowa 

Harvey 

Mont. 

Cunningham, 

Haskell 

Anfuso 

Nebr. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Arends 

Curtin 

Healey 

Ashley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hebert 

Aspinall 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Herlong 

Avery 

Dague 

Heselton 

Ayres 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hiestand 

Baker 

Dawson,  HI. 

Hill 

Baldwin 

Dawson,  Utah 

Hillings 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hoeven 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Dennison 

Holifield 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Derounian 

Holland 

Bates 

Devereux 

Holmes 

Baumhart 

Diggs 

Holt 

Beamer 

Dingell 

Holtzman 

Becker 

Dixon 

Horan 

Beckworth 

Dollinger 

Hosmer 

Belcher 

Donohue 

Huddleston 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dooley 

Hull 

Bentley 

Dowdy 

Ikard 

Blatnik 

Doyle 

Jackson 

Blitch 

Durham 

James 

Boggs 

Dwyer 

Jennings 

Boland 

Eberharter 

Johnson 

Bolling 

Elliott 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bolton 

Engle 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bonner 

Everett 

Judd 

Bosch 

Evins 

Karsten 

Boykin 

Fallon 

Kean 

Boyle 

Farbstein 

Keating 

Breeding 

Fascell 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  La. 

Feighan 

Keogh 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Fenton 

Kilburn 

Broomfield 

Fino 

Kilday 

Brown,  Ga. 

Forand 

Kilgore 

Brown,  Mo. 

Ford 

King 

Brownson 

Fountain 

Kirwan 

Broyhill 

Frazier 

Kluczynski 

Burdick 

Frelinghuysen 

Knutson 

Burleson 

Friedel 

Krueger 

Bush 

Fulton 

Lafore 

Byrne,  Ill 

Garmatz 

Landrum 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gary 

Lankford 

Cannon 

Gathings 

Latham 

Carnahan 

George 

LeCompte 

Celler 

Gordon 

Lennon 

Chamberlain 

Granahan 

Lesinski 

Chelf 

Grant 

Libonati 

Chenoweth 

Gray 

Lipscomb 

Chiperfield 

Green,  Oreg. 

Loser 

Christopher 

Green,  Pa. 

McCormack 

Church 

Griffin 

McDonough 

Coad 

Gubser 

McFall 

Coffin 

Hagen 

McGovern 

1958 

n 

0 

McIntosh 

Perkins 

Smith,  Calif. 

McVey 

Pfost 

Smith,  Miss. 

Macdonald 

Pilcher 

Smith,  Va. 

Machrowicz 

Pillion 

Spence 

Mack,  Ill. 

Poage 

Springer 

Madden 

Poff 

Stauffer 

Magnuson 

Polk 

Steed 

Mahon 

Porter 

Sullivan 

Mailliard 

Powell 

Talle 

Marshall 

Preston 

Taylor 

Martin 

Price 

Teague,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Prouty 

Teague,  Tex. 

May 

Quie 

Teller 

Meader 

Rabaut 

Tewes 

Merrow 

Rains 

Thomas 

Metcalf 

Ray 

Thompson,  La. 

Michel 

Rees,  Kans. 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Reuss 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Miller,  Md. 

Rhodes,  Arlz. 

Thornberry 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Trimble 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Riehlman 

Tuck 

Mills 

Roberts 

Udall 

Minshall 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Ullman 

Montoya 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Vanik 

Morano 

Rodino 

Vinson 

Morrison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vorys 

Moss 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vursell 

Moulder 

Rooney 

Wain  wright 

Multer 

Roosevelt 

Walter 

Mumma 

Rutherford 

Watts 

Murray 

Santangelo 

Weaver 

Natcher 

Saund 

Westland 

Nimtz 

Schenck 

Wharton 

Nix 

Schwengel 

Widnall 

Norblad 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Wier 

Norrell 

Scott,  Pa. 

Wigglesworth 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Scudder 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

O’Brien.  N.  Y. 

Selden 

Willis 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Sheehan 

Wilson,  Calif. 

O'Neill 

Shelley 

Wilson,  Ind, 

Osmers 

Sheppard 

Wright 

Ostertag 

Sieminskl 

"Yates 

Passman 

Sikes 

Younger 

Patman 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Zablocki 

Pelly 

Sisk 

NAYS— 98 

Zelenko 

Abernethy 

Forrester 

O’Konski 

Adair 

Gavin 

Patterson 

Alexander 

Glenn 

Philbin 

Allen,  Ill. 

Gross 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Andrews 

Gwinn 

Reed 

Ashmore 

Hale 

Riley 

Bailey 

Hays.  Ohio 

Rivers 

Barden 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Baring 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hess 

Sadlak 

Berry 

Hoffman 

St.  George 

Betts 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Bow 

Jensen 

Scherer 

Bray 

Johansen 

Scrivner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Seely-Brown 

Budge 

Kearns 

Siler 

Byrd 

Kee 

Simpson  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Kitchln 

Smith,  Kans. 

Canfield 

Knox 

Staggers 

Carrigg 

Laird 

Taber 

Cederberg 

Lane 

Thomson,  Wyo.  || 

Clark 

McCulloch 

Tollefson  I 

Clevenger 

McGregor 

Utt 

Colmer 

Mclntire 

Van  Pelt 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Van  Zandt 

Dellay  , 

Mack,  Wash. 

Whltener 

Dent 

Mason 

Whitten 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Mitchell 

Williams,  Miss. 

Edmondson 

Moore 

Winstead 

Fisher 

Morgan 

Withrow 

Flood 

Neal 

Wolverton 

Flynt 

Nicholson 

Young 

Fogarty 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Auchincloss 

Gregory 

McCarthy 

Buckley 

Griffiths 

Morris 

Denton 

Hyde 

Radwan 

Dies 

Jenkins 

Robeson,  Va. 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Kearney 

Shuford 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

• 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins 

against. 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr.  Keaur- 

ney  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Denton 

with  Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
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Mr.  ALGER  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE¬ 
MARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis¬ 
lative  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  on  the  bill  just  passed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  of  yesterday  dur¬ 
ing  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read : 

June  11,  195j 

kThe  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D. 

jar  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  worsen¬ 
ing  physical  condition,  I  find  it  .(impossible 
to  fulX  participate  in  the  work  «f  the  Com¬ 
mittee  oh  Appropriations  in  which  commit¬ 
tee  X  have^been  privileged  tqraerve  for  some 
years. 

I  thereforlSpffer  this  wafting  as  my  resig¬ 
nation  of  mei^ership  m  the  above-named 
committee  to  become  effective  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Speakei 

With  every  assujjjjnce  of  my  highest  es¬ 
teem,  I  am. 

Very  sinc^ly  y&urs, 

Benjamin  F.  James, 
Mefhfier  of  Congress. 

The  SHEARER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

These  was  no  objection.  \ 

EJECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO\COM- 
MITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  589). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Elford  A.  Cederberg,  of 
Michigan,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SALE  BY  THE  FEDERAL  MARI¬ 
TIME  BOARD  OF  SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  11451) 
to  .  authorize  the  construction  and  sale 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  a 
superliner  passenger  vessel  equivalent  to 
the  steamship  United  States,  and  a 
superliner  passenger  vessel  for  operating 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 


agree  to  the  conference  asked  by/the 
Senate.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  .none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Bonner,  Boykin,  Garmax^v  Tollefson, 
and  Allen  of  California. , 


DEPARTMENT  OF  J6EFENSE  REOR- 
GANIZATIOlVACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  tiWcommittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  579  and  ask  for 
its  immediatR consideration. 

The  Clerjr  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolvafl,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolutusn  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  H^use  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  Re  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12541)  to  promote  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
rment  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  579  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12541,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1958.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  4  hours  of  general  debate 
on-  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  reported  H.  R.  12541,  with 
two  reservations,  after  holding  extensive 
hearings.  The  committee  heard  from  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  who  were 
qualified  to  give  information  on  this 
highly  important  subject. 

-  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
^reported  this  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
4ve,  efficient,  and  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Ttje  committee  has  taken  great  care 
to  preserve  the  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  \or  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  to  regain  civilian  control  over  the 
military. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  A^my,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  function  uWler  the  direction,  au¬ 
thority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  this  ^direction,  authority, 
and  control  shall  bNexercised  through 
the  Secretaries  of  th^^Iilitary  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  bill  announces  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  there  shalBbe  established 
unified  and  specified  combatant  com¬ 
mands  and  that  there  shalNbe  a  clear 
and  direct  line  of  command  tcbthe  uni¬ 
fied  and  specified  combatant  conynands. 
Commanders  of  these  unified  anc 
fied  commands  are  to  have  full  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  forces  assigned  to  tl\m 
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anchsuch  forces  may  be  withdrawn  only 
by  auction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

One  ofthe  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  gives  authority  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  abolish,  consolidate, 
transfer,  or\reassign  service  functions, 
other  than  imsjor  combatant  functions, 
30  days  after  notifying  the  Congress.  It 
also  gives  the  Sevnetary  of  Defense  the 
right  to  transfer, Veassign,  abolish,  or 
consolidate  major  combatant  functions 
after  consultation  wicfa  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
of  Staff  if  the  Congress  ck>es  not  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  disap¬ 
proval  within  60  days  after  receiving  the 
recommendation.  A  combatant  function 
becomes  a  major  combatant  function  if 
one  or  more  of  the  members  of  tne  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree  with  the  proposal. 
The  President  is  given  unlimited  pHwer 
to  transfer,  reassign,  or  consolidateVll 
service  functions  in  case  of  hostilities  or 
imminent  threat  of  hostilities,  but  suclv 
functions  would  revert  to  their  former 
status  upon  the  cessation  of  same. 

The  bill  retains  the  restriction  against 
the  merger  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  pro¬ 
hibits  the  establishment  of  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
creation  of  an  overall  Armed  Forces  gen¬ 
eral  staff.  It  also  retains  the  existing 
statutory  right  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  and  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present 
recommendations  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  to  the  Congress,  after  first  advising 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  given 
direction  and  control  of  research  and 
engineering,  and  a  Director  ‘of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  assist  the 
Secretary  on  these  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  matters. 

The  Joint  Staff  is  increased  from  210 
to  400  officers  and  will  function  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  staff  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
each  Military  Department  is  reduced 
from  4  to  3,  and  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Defense  is  reduced  from 
9  to  7.  7 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  ahrer 
the  status  and  place  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  defense  structure,  oiymod- 
ify  or  infringe  upon  the  current /ugani- 
zation  and  functions  of  the  ^National 
Gua:rd  Bureau  and  its  Chief.  / 

The  Armed  Forces  Committee  in 
drafting  the  bill  made  every  effort  to 
provide  executive  flexibility  with  respect 
to  combatant  function^;  to  streamline 
the  unified  command  jjtructure ;  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  status  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  to  the 
Congress  its  constitutional  responsibili¬ 
ties.  / 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  579  so  the  House  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  which  am¬ 
ple  time  Mas  been  provided. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield^such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentifeman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND  BALANCE 
OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  today  and  the  rest  of  the  week  if 
,  he  has  it  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
my  friend  made  the  inquiry.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  and  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be 
the  defense  reorganization  bill.  Our 
Republican  friends  have  a  conference 
set  for  5  o’clock,  so  the  committee  will  go 
along  no  later  than  4:30.  If  the  House 
permits,  we  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock,  and  after  the  determination  of 
the  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  we  will 
take  up  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill,  and  if  both  bills  can  be  completed 
between  now  and  tomorrow  night,  then 
the  House  will  adjourn  over  until  Mon¬ 
day.  A  little  acceleration,  I  think,  will 
do  that  very  easily. 

.  Mr.  MARTIN.  On  the  reorganization 
>bill  all  we  can  do  possibly  today,  then, 
i\have  general  debate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  say  that, 
is  about  so,  yes.  The  resolution  provider 
for  4  imurs.  *  / 

Mr.  RflARTIN.  We  will  start  to  vead 
the  bill  tomorrow.  / 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  /ill  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  tofcne  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia.  / 

Mr.  VINSON.  ^Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
not  use  4  hours  or.  general  debate.  If 
we  do  not,  we  will  bte, /eady  to  consider 
any  amendments  ann&vote  on  the  bill 
today.  It  all  depends  \pon  how  much 
time  is  consumed/m  genWal  debate. 

Mr.  MARTIN/  Mr.  Speyer,  does  not 
the  gentleman/think  it  woiHd  be  well, 
for  the  com/nience  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,/Chat  we  agree  now  %hat  we 
shall  have  genferal  debate  onlyVoday, 
so  that  JOembers  may  be  able  to  us^the 
time  a/their  convenience?  \ 

Mo:  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say4o  both  the  majority  leader  and  theS 
minority  leader  that  I  am  very  anxious 
in  at  the  House  reach  a  decision  on  this 
f  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  the 
4  hours  of  time  granted  under  the  rule 
is  not  used  then,  of  course,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  proceed  to  final  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill,  and  if  that  can  be 
done  today;  I  should  like  to  see  this  ac¬ 
complished  as  early  as  possible, 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  could 
accomplish  that  very  quickly  if  he  would 
agree  to  the  President’s  proposals. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  this.  The  House  will  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  We  can  see 
later  in  the  day  how  things  develop.  If 
the  Committee  takes  4  hours  then,  of 
course,  the  Committee  will  rise  when  I 
have  indicated  and  the  bill  will  not  be 
completed  today.  However,  if  only  2 
hours  of  general  debate  is  taken,  we 
shall  want  to  go  ahead  with  some  part  of 
the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  meet  the  situation  as  it  de¬ 
velops. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  V 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  speak 
out  of  order.  /C 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tly/t  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeatiniH  may  speak  out  of  order 
before  he  makes  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
withhohx  the  point  of  order  for  the  time 
being/ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the/gentleman  from  New  York  may  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  order. 

/  There  was  no  objection. 

ON  COURT  CONGESTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  any  other  Copgress  of  recent  years 
the  85th  Congress  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  proclaim  a  right 
and  quite  another  to  assure  its  enjoy¬ 
ment.  A  right  as  a  practical  matter  is 
meaningless  unless  there  is  also  a  remedy. 
A  claim  is  worthless  unless  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  judgment  and  collected.  And 
the  establishment  of  court  procedures  to 
enforce  rights  and  claims  is  but  an 
empty  gesture  unless  the  courts  are 
equipped  to  handle  controversies  expedi¬ 
tiously. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  at  one  time  or 
another  have  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
great  judicial  system  that  distinguishes 
our  American  way  of  life  from  others. 
We  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  that 
system.  But  while  we  may  take  some 
satisfaction  in  it  we  must  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  we  in  Congress  have  a 
grave  responsibility  to  insure  that  ours 
Remains  a  vital  system,  capable  always 
o\  insuring  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
meta.  High-minded  ideals  make  good 
topics  for  patriotic  speeches,  but  unless 
their  can  be  translated  into  reality  in 
our  daHv  affairs  they  are  better  left 
unspoken^ 

It  is  time  this  Congress  looked  the 
facts  in  tnte  face.  Every  year  that 
passes  brings^mcreasing  delay  in  court 
proceedings.  The  tremendous  growth  in 
our  population  and  in  our  economy  has 
choked  our  Federahcourts  with  litigation 
to  the  point  where  d^r  judges  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  valiant  but  losirfkuphill  battle  just 
to  hold  the  line.  Harcnas  they  may  try, 
and  long  as  they  may  \\rk,  their  task 
has  become  impossible.  \ 

The  situation  cries  out  foWsolution — 
not  some  day,  but  now.  tW  courts 
themselves  have  taken  significant  steps 
in  an  effort  to  increase  their  owta  effi¬ 
ciency.  Congress  too  has  enacted  meas¬ 
ures  to  enable  the  judiciaryto  make\ie 
best  use  of  its  members  and  to  modemiSe 
court  procedures.  Other  measures  am 
pending,  each  of  which  can  contribute 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  reciprocal  trade,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  provide  protection 
for  the  privilege-heavy  oil  industry.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  oil  industry  is  necessary  to 
attract  essential  support  for  reciprocal 
trade.  If  concessions  are  to  be  made, 
why  must  they  be  made  for  oil?  If  this 
bill  commands  a  call  for  patriotism  and 
love  of  country,  why  should  a  king’s 
ransom  be  extracted  for  support  for  the 
bill? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  “oil”  amendment  has  not 
been  submitted  for  a  careful  study  by 
the  House.  Under  the  rule  under  which 
this  bill  will  be  considered,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  discussion  or  analysis  of 
its  force  and  effect,  nor  is  the  language 
of  the  amendment  debatable.  One  thing 
is  certain.  It  is  designed  to  harass  and 
curtail  the  importation  of  oil  for  the' 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry. 

The  Committee  amendment  adds  “in¬ 
vestment,  exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  insure  growth  of  domestic 
industries”  as  specific  criteria  and  guide¬ 
lines  to  the  executive  in  imposing  import 
restrictions.  In  my  judgment,  this  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  construed  as  a  directive 
to  prohibit  all  importation  of  oil  be¬ 
cause  any  importation  affects  domestic 
growth,  investment,  exploration  or  de¬ 
velopment. 

During  a  colloquy  on  this  bill  yester¬ 
day  the  legislative  intent  was  carefully 
defined.  It  was  clearly  stated  that  un¬ 
der  the  national  security  section  as 
amended  “it  is  intended  that  imports  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  be 
held  at  levels  which  would  permit  the 
domestic  industry  to  engage  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  program  of  exploration  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  our 
economy.”  It  was  further  stated  to  be 
the  committee’s  intention  that  if  drill¬ 
ing  and  exploration  activities  do  not 
reach  a  satisfactory  level,  then  under 
this  provision  the  President  or  his  desig¬ 
nate  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
reevaluating  existing  programs  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  imports  to  see 
that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
new  standards. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
national  security  clause  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  an  industry  essential  to  the 
national  security.  What  about  the  con 
sumer?  Competition  in  oil  is  as  essential 
as  it  is  in  other  consumer  items.  The 
Texas  Railroad  Commission — under  the 
guise  of  conservation — is  able  to  regulate 
production  of  over  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  oil  supply.  By  discouraging  oil 
imports  through  the  oil  amendment, 
competition  in  oil  is  curtailed  while 
domestic  production  is  industry  con¬ 
trolled.  This  is  a  very  effective  way  of 
“rigging”  consumer  prices  throughout 
America. 

Support  of  this  bill  presents  problems 
to  all  sections  of  America,  because  for¬ 
eign  competition  hurts  everyone  at  some 


time  or  another  at  some  place  or  an¬ 
other.  The  American  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice 
from  the  oil  States  as  they  do  from  any¬ 
one  else.  This  oil  concession  smacks  of 
favoritism  to  a  profit-hungry  segment 
of  our  economy. 


ALL  HOPE  FOR  A  HIGHER  STAND¬ 
ARD  OF  DECENCY  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  ABANDONED 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  grat¬ 
ifying  indeed  to  learn  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  had  ben  added  in  the  Senate  to  the 
House  bill  which  we  passed  recently 
authorizing  construction  and  sale  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  two  super-pas¬ 
senger  liners  The  new  provision  which 
was  added  to  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
shipping  lines  which  acquire  those  two 
vessels  from  extending  tree  or  reduced 
rates  to  officials  or  employees  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  or  their  families. 

Unfortunately,  I  predict,  Mr.  Speakej 
<that  this  amendment  will  be  deleted 
ten  the  conferees  meet  to  settle  /his 
difference  because  after  all  a  great/hany 
Members  of  Congress  and  theirfamilies 
woulaslose  by  this  limitation.  But,  per¬ 
sonally^  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  deaKin  subsidies  and  qfcner  legisla¬ 
tion  of  gNat  benefit  to  the  Steamship 
Lines  should,  be  allowed  to  accept  favors 
from  them.  The  same  restrictions  should 
be  imposed  uphn  thqsfe  connected  with 
the  Federal  MKj'itkhe  Administration 
who  regulate  andMeal  with  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies  s(/e\tensively. 

All  this  points  up  the  need  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  set  aryoverall  standard  of  ethics 
for  officials/  and  employees  of  both 
branches  of  Government^  There  is  no 
standard /of  conduct  governing  public 
service. /And  until  public  opifcfion  forces 
action/to  eliminate  conflicts  oh.  interest, 
favoritism,  influence  peddling,  and  other 
improper  and  unethical  practices  by 
those  in  Government  service  bills\uch 
is  my  bill  H.  R.  10631,  to  establish  stx£h 
a  code  of  ethics,  will  languish  in  coi 
rnittee  pigeon  holes  and  only  token  ges¬ 
tures  and  lip  service  will  be  offered  to 
appease  public  indignation.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Speaker,  “Like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world”  as  Shakespeare  put  it, 
the  provision  to  ban  special  favors  to 
Government  officials  in  this  ship  con¬ 
struction  legislation  is  a  sign  that  all 
hope  for  a  higher  standard  of  decency 
in  public  service  should  not  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

KAMEHAMEHA  DAY 

(Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  11  is  the  day  on  which  Hawaii  com¬ 
memorates  the  birth  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  the  monarch  who  united  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii.  Kamehameha  Day  is  also  a  day 
which  honors  the  Polynesian  who  inhab¬ 
ited  Hawaii  prior  to  1778,  the  year  of 
Hawaii’s  discovery  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
whose  sons  are  today  the  leavening  in¬ 


gredient  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  that/ 
is  Hawaii.  / 

Obsei’vance  of  Kamehameha  Day /af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  remember  the  greatest/bf  the 
Hawaiians  in  songs,  dances,  ai)d  page¬ 
ants  while  recalling  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  culture  of  today’s  Hawaii. 

Born  about  200  years  Ago,  Kameha¬ 
meha  the  Great  effectively  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  in  any  time  aha  in  any  age  his 
extraordinary  abilities  would  have  won 
recognition.  Kamehameha  the  Great 
exemplifies  the  --fact  that  greatness 
knows  no  age,  r/e,  or  place.  His  physi¬ 
cal  accomplishments  were  extraordi¬ 
nary.  So,  to/ were  his  wisdom  and  un¬ 
derstanding  A  most  well-remembered 
royal  edi/  was  the  Mamalahoa  Kana-' 
wai,  th/edict  of  the  splintered  paddle, 
which  Provided  that  all  may  rest  on  the 
roadside  unmolested  with  the  death  pen¬ 
alty-provided  for  violators.  He  extended 
t<yfhe  sick,  the  old,  the  young,  and  to  the 
poor,  protection  from  harm. 

‘  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  Ha¬ 
waii  in  1780,  he  found  an  orderly  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  leadership  of  highly 
trained  chiefs.  This,  I  point  out,  was 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  great 
Nation.  It  was  prior  to  the  uniting  of 
the  islands  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
which  was  accomplished  about  1790. 

Kamehameha  I  emphasized  the  need 
for  law  and  order,  firmly  establishing 
this  in  the  kingdom  which  existed  until 
1893.  He  welcomed  foreigners.  This 
welcome  has  continued  to  be  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  Hawaii  to  the  present 
day. 

Though  Kamehameha  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries,  he  created 
for  them  a  climate  which  simplified  their 
task.  As  one  historian  said  of  Kame¬ 
hameha,  “His  every  act  was  based  on  the 
simply  basic  concept  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  justice  pervaded  his  life  and 
thinking.” 

To  the  Polynesian-Hawaiian,  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Kamehameha  Day  is  a  time 
to  honor  the  greatest  of  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  legacy  bequeathed  them  by 
their  ancestors.  It  is  a  time  for  the 
k other  Americans  of  Hawaii,  who  share 
lat  legacy,  to  recall  its  source  and  re- 
dMicate  themselves  to  its  principles. 
Thk  brotherhood  of  man  was  a  reality 
to  tne  Polynesian-Hawaiian.  It  distin¬ 
guished  Hawaii  today. 

In  collaboration  with  his  fellow  Ha¬ 
waiians  orsmany  races,  these  descendants 
of  Kamehameha  now  gain  inspiration 
from  Kamenameha’s  battle  cry  at  one 
of  his  severe \ngagements,  “Move  for¬ 
ward  till  you  ndwe  tasted  of  the  bitter 
water,”  a  command  which  allowed  no 
turning  or  retreatXfiy  a  charge  to  the 
objective. 

Kamehameha  Day  ^knowledges  the 
indebtedness  of  HawaiiV-the  citadel  of 
Americanism  in  the  Pacific — to  Kealii 
Kiekie  Kamehameha,  and  honors  a  great 
man  as  well  as  an  equally  gl^at  people. 

- = 

‘reciprocal  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

|  (Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
I  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
i  point.). 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Simpson  substitute,  be¬ 
lieving  sincerely  that  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  Members  of  Congress  re¬ 
gain  authority  over  tariff  matters  as 
conferred  on  us  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  times  I  have  addressed  you  with 
respect  to  the  severe  plight  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  great  suffering 
that  results  from  the  continuation  of 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  program. 
Thousands  of  our  families  are  severely 
hit  by  foreign  imports  from  various 
countries  around  the  world. 

However,  today,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  set  the  record  straight  with  respect 
to  this  fantastic  claiir^  that  4*4  million 
American  jobs  are  at  stake  in  this 
legislation. 

The  administration’s  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  has  repeated  again  and  again  and 
again  that  its  bill  for  a  5-year  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be 
passed  because  4*4  million  American 
jobs  depend  on  world  trade,  whereas 
only  200,000  jobs  would  be  destroyed 
here  if  all  our  tariffs  were  removed 
entirely.  Figures  that  are  repeated 
often  enough  come  to  be  believed  by  the 
unwary,  and  what  significance  they  may 
have  is  distorted.  In  fact,  the  original 
statement  that  4*/2  million  American  jobs 
depend  on  foreign  trade  has  already  been 
perverted  to  read  that  4*4  million  jobs 
depend  on  our  exports.  ^  Neither  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  may  be  more. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
has  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  4*/2- 
million  figure  is — and  I  quote — “a  prod¬ 
uct  of  studies  made  during  the  past  10 
years.”  The  current  validity  is  reason¬ 
ably  open  to  question. 

But  the  important  point  is  the  fact 
that  even  if  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
were  not  renewed  at  all,  not  a  single 
tariff  rate  would  change,  not  a  single 
trade  agreement  would  be  broken,  and 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  job  de¬ 
pending  on  foreign  trade  would  be  thus 
jeopardized. 

However,  let  us  pursue  the  figures 
further.  Government  statisticians  re¬ 
port  that  of  the  4*/2  million  jobs  tied  to 
our  foreign  trade,  3.1  million  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  exports,  and  1.4  million 
are  in  importing  industries.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  keep  up  our  imports 
in  order  that  our  foreign  friends  will 
accumulate  sufficient  dollars'  to  buy  our 
exports. 

But  about  78  percent  of  our  exports 
are  paid  for  with  dollars  earned  by  for¬ 
eign  countries  from  American  tourists, 
G.  I.  expenditures,  transportation  and 
service  charges,  American  investments 
abroad,  and  by  selling  us  products  which 
enter  this  country  duty  free.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  of  dollars  to  buy  78 
percent  of  our  exports  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  to  the  slightest  degree,  no  matter 
whether  our  duties  were  raised  or  low¬ 
ered,  or  even  abolished. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  3.1  million 
jobs  is  2,418,000 — the  number  of  jobs  in 
our  export  activities  that  would  not  be 
affected  by  our  tariff  schedules,  whether 
higher  or  lower. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  3.1  million  is 
632,000 — the  number  of  American  jobs 


that  might  be  affected  by  the  import 
volume  of  goods  subject  to  tariff  changes. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
is  quite  a  bit  different  from  4 ',4  million. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger — the  statement  that  only  200,000 
American  jobs  would  be  lost  if  all  Ameri¬ 
can  tariffs  were  abolished. 

There  are  currently  about  7  million 
Americans  gainfully  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  majority  of  these  jobs  de¬ 
pend  for  their  existence  on  quotas,  the 
most  rigid  of  all  controls  in  limiting  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

Among  the  industries  of  our  country 
which  are  most  susceptible  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  cheap  foreign  labor  are  lum¬ 
ber  and  wood  products;  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products;  textiles,  chemicals,  me¬ 
tals,  machinery,  and  food.  These  in¬ 
dustries  alone  employ  another  7  million 
of  our  citizens. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  of  the  14 
million  jobs  just  referred  to  would  be 
lost  through  still  lower  tariffs  and  still 
greater  competitive  imports,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  an  indeterminate  number,  far 
greater  than  200,000  would  be. 

The  United  States  textile  industry,  one 
of  the  prime  targets  for  the  competition 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  has  alone  laid  off 
345,000  since  the  end  of  World  War  H 
and  240,000  since  1951. 

On  the  basis  of  imports  so  far  in  1958, 
foreign  car  sales  in  our  domestic  market 
are  displacing  approximately  40,000 
American  auto  workers. 

Factual  statements  like  these  make  a 
mockery  of  the  assertion  that  only 
200,000  American  jobs  would  be  lost  if  all 
our  tariffs  were  abolished. 

But  let  us  not  lose  the  basic  truth  in  a 
fruitless  effort  to  reconcile  figures  that 
are  changing  by  the  hour.  The  economic 
strength  and  security  of  America,  which 
now,  more  than  ever,  are  essential  for 
the  survival  of  the  free  world,  are  not 
enhanced  if  we  seek  to  create  a  job  in 
Detroit  at  the  expense  of  destroying  a 
job  in  New  England.  Worse  yet  if  we 
destroy  2  to  make  1. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  calling  for  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
with  further  tariff-cutting  powers. 

In  its  place,  I  definitely  support  the 
Simpson-Dorn -Da vis-Bailey -Moore  bill, 
H.  R.  12676,  which  shows  a  more  realistic 
concern  for  the  true  facts  and  the  basic 
welfare  of  our  whole  economy. 

VNKER  SAYS  THE  BANKERS’  BILL 
IOULD  MARINATE  A  WHILE 

Mr.MTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  ayvery  large  bank  in  the  South¬ 
east — in  fafcti one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
this  region  oN^e  country — wrote  me  on 
June  2  concerning  the  big  bankers’  bonus 
bill,  S.  1451,  sometimes  known  as  the 
financial  institution*  bill.  As  no  doubt 
all  Members  of  theNHouse  know,  the 
bankers’  associations  hWe  on  a  terrific 
-drive  to  rush  this  bill  through  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  ami  Currency, 
and  through  passage  in  the  HSuse.  The 
banker  who  wrote  me,  howevfc^,  says 
that — 

I’m  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  banking 
legislation  can  be  awfully  important  an 
that  it  should  not  be  rushed  through. 


This  banker  attached  to  his  letter  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  May  27  which 
he  had  written  to  one  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bankir 
and  Currency,  in  which  he  gives  a  mM 
interesting  accounts  of  how  the  grass¬ 
roots  lobby  for  passage  of  this  bjn  is 
being  conducted.  He  says  that  the 
bankers’  associations  have  been  put  ask¬ 
ing  their  members  to  write  to /Congress 
urging  passage  of  the  bill,  but  there  are 
not  many  bankers  who  are/enthusiastic 
about  this.  Then  specifically,  he  said: 

I  know  that  many  of  the  bankers’  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  out  asking  members  to 
write  to  Congress  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Financial  Institution^ Act.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  nor  are  ma/y  bankers  among  those 
who  think  that  th / bill  in  its  present  form 
is  anything  of  terrific  moment  either  for  the 
good  of  banking  or  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

I  have  sp6n  quite  a  few  letters  of  this 
kind  from/ bankers.  Frankly,  it  presents 
a  mther  curious  situation.  The  lobby¬ 
ing  is/ being  conducted  from  the  top. 
Someone  or  some  small  group  in  the 
national  association  is  out  whipping  up 
t j/e  State-banker  associations,  urging 
hem  to  campaign  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  the  State-banker  associa¬ 
tions  are  in  turn  applying  pressures  on 
the  members  to  pressure  Congress  for  a 
bill  which  the  bankers  are  not  actually 
unenthusiastic  about.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  and  quite  gratifying  to  note,  too, 
that  many  of  the  bankers  associate  the 
good  of  the  country  with  the  good  of 
banking;  they  are  not  persuaded  that 
what  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  selfish, 
short-run  interests  of  the  bankers  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  nor  for  the  long- 
run  good  of  banking  itself. 

In  any  case,  quite  a  few  responsible 
bankers  are  unwilling  to  participate  in 
any  drive  to  rush  this  legislation  through 
Congress..  The  banker  who  has  written 
me  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  bill 
should  marinate  fcr  a  while.  To  quote 
his  own  words,  he  says : 

Since  banking  legislation  occurs  only  in¬ 
frequently,  I’d  far  rather  see  the  bill  mari¬ 
nate  for  a  longei*period  of  time  to  be  sure 
that  the  unsatisfactory  parts  of  it  are  ironed 
ut. 

y  use  of  the  word  “marinate,”  we  may 
judge  that  this  bank  president  is  also  a 
cooky,  or  an  amateur  chef,  and  most 
probably  an  expert  cne.  The  phrase  is 
most  apL  Webster’s  tells  me  that  mari¬ 
nate  meNis  “to  let  lie,  as  meat  or  fish, 
in  a  brinXor  a  pickle.”  The  process 
seems  to  beNfor  the  purpose  of  tender¬ 
izing,  and  breaking  down  the  harsh 
elements,  and  perhaps  adding  flavor  to 
the  meat.  CertNnly,  this  big  bankers’ 
bonus  bill  is  a  tou&h  piece  of  meat.  It 
contains  some  veryy  harsh  sinew  and 
gristle.  And  the  best  \narinade  for  such 
a  bill,  in  my  view,  is  sbime  very  careful 
searching  and  study  by\the  legislative 
committee  which  has  responsibility  for 
finding  out  what  is  in  a  billSand  for  re¬ 
porting  to  the  House  what  th^bill  does, 
and  why. 

It  has  become  clear,  however,  fomt  the 
people  who  are  directing  this  lob^v  do 
not  want  that  kind  of  marinating  to* 
place.  They  do  not  want  the  legislative 
committee  to  find  out  what  is  in  this  bi 
what  all  the  provisions  do.  and  why. 
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unnecessary  expenditures  or  appropriations.  The  task  of  converting  the 
budget  tables  to  eliminate  cost-type  data  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  Com? 
mittee  is  entitled  to  a  budget  presentation  which  does  not  obscure  ar 
confuse  the  amounts  of  money  for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  go^ng  to 
be  obligated  in  a  given  period  of  time.  If  the  budget  document  ana  the 
justifications  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  are  offered  to  the  Congress  with 
?ost-type  data  scattered  through  them  they  will  be  returned  to /the  Depart¬ 
ments  for  elimination  of  all  such  data  and  resubmission  on  an/obligational 
basts  only  so  that  the  Committee  may  have  a  set  of  usable  figures  with 
whicV  to  work." 

14.  ADJOURNED  u^il  Mon.,  June  16.  p.  9955 

SENATE 


) 


) 


15.  TRANSPORTATION,  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  without 

further  amendment AX the  bill  having  been  reported  to  them  from  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerces  Committee)  S.  Res.  303,  to  jprovide  for  a  study  of  trans¬ 
portation  policies  inS^he  U.  S.  (S.  Rept.  1702)^4  p.  9830. 

16.  TAXATION.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12695,  to 

extend  certain  excise  taxes  and  the  corporate  normal-tax  rate,  for  1  year 
(S.  Rept.  1703)  (p.  9830).  \$en,  Johnson purged  rapid  action  on  this  bill 
(p.  9838). 

17.  RETIREMENT.  Adopted  the  conferedfce  report  on  S.  72,  to  increase  annuities 

payable  to  certain  annuitants  fromvthe  civil  service  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  fund.  The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  of  107.  (up  to  $500  a  year) 
for  those  whose  service  ended  before^Qct.  1,  1956,  with  similar  increases 
to  their  survivors.  This  bill/will  noW  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  9880-2 

18.  WHEAT,  Sen.  Butler  stated  fcfiat  the  winteAwheat  harvest  in  the  Southwest 

would  be  34%  greater  than/in  1957,  and  inserted  an  editorial  urging  allot¬ 
ments  quotas  based  on  bushels,  bales,  or  pouhds,  instead  of  acres,  p.  9897 


19.  REA,  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  radio  commentary 
hearings,  which  contended  that  there  was  a  battl« 
of  REA.  pp.  9870: 


the  REA  organization 
over  the  future  policies 


20.  ELECTRIFICATION  Sen,  Morse  inserted  a  statement  fromNthe  National  Hells 

Canyon  Ass' n  /Criticizing  the  Administration  for  the  failure  to  build  a  high 
dam  at  HellA Canyon,  p.  9895 

21.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen,  Morse  urged  greater  effort  against  waber  pollution, 

and  inserted  two  articles  on  efforts  of  industry  and  local  gAernment  to 
avoid/polluting  rivers  or  other  waters,  pp.  9896-7 

22.  PA^ER,  Sen,  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  by  Sen.  Proxmire,  "Expanding  Paper 
idustry  Opportunity,"  on  recent  developments  and  advances  in  u sin Af orest 

^products.  pp.  9869-70 

23.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Sen.  Humphrey  submitted  and  discussed  an  amendment  to 

H,  R,  12591,  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  years.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  adjustment  assistance  to  those  workers  and  industries  dis- 
_ placed  by  foreign  imports,  pp.  9833-5 _  ... _ 
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24.  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  Received  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old  AgeJ 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1957.  p.  9830 


ATEHDOD.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ij 
U*k  S.  A.  a  resolution  urging  statehood  for  Alaska,  pp.  9830,  9956 


the 


26.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  urged  the  Finance  Committee  to /Consider  the 
reciprocal  trade  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  stated/lt  would  have 
the  very  highest  priority  when  reported  (p.  9830).  He  stated/that  H.  J,  Res, 
427,  to  convey  the  Government  reversionary  right  to  a  track Jlw  Kerr  County, 
Tex.,  which  has  been  made  available  for  4-H  club  purposes, /would  be  con¬ 
sidered  toddy,  June  13  (p.  9837) . 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27,  ROADS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnson  inserting  an  article  describing 
the  effects  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1958  on  the  State  of  Texas,  pp.  A5359-60 


28.  COST  OF  LIVING.  Extens^m  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Ptoxmire  again  urging  a  study  ^ 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  effytt  of  all  Federal  governmental 
policies  on  the  cost  of  lining  and  insertiijg  an  article  on  this  subject, 
pp.  A5361-2 


29.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  ajpf  article,  "Corn  Belt  Sentiment  About 
Nixon."  p.  A5362 

Rep.  Budge  inserted  an  editor&L/  "Figures  Favor  Mr.  Benson."  p.  A5398 


30.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  or\Sen.  Jenner  inserting  an  article, 

"VIP  Group  Sponsors  Propaganda/*  and  stating  that  it  brings  to  the  public* s 
attention  "behind- the- scene  :^fluences"\pn  our  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
policy  program,  pp.  A5368-S 

Rep.  Udall  inserted  an  ^editorial  in  fav^jr  of  continued  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  pp.  A5391-2 

Rep.  Merrow  inserted^an  editorial,  "Over  $\Million  of.  Foreign  Aid  Money 
Spent  in  New  Hampshii^."  p.  A5394  \  £ 


31.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  Reps.  McGdvern  and  Philbin  during 
debate  on  the  tra&e  agreements  extension  bill,  ppAA5371-2,  A5389-91 


32.  RECLAMATION,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Chenoweth  fairing  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  wat«r  diversion  project,  pp.  A5377-8 


33.  PRICE  SUPB0RTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Andersen  insend.ng  an  editorial, 
"Parity/ror  Whom,"  and  stating  that  the  editorial  has  given  \" clear  analysis 
of  thj/whole  question  of  parity  and  price  supports  for  America^  agirculture." 
p.  A3378 


34.  ELgtTRIF  I  CATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brownson  criticizing \he 

ifforts  made  to  have  a  high  Federal  dam  in  Hells  Canyon  authorized,  ^nd  in¬ 
serting  an  editorial  opposing  such  public  power  proposals,  p.  A5396 

Rep.  Breeding  stated  his  support  for  H.  R,  11762,  to  transfer  back  the 
REA  Administrator  the  functions  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in' 
reorganization  plans,  p,  A5408 
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pending  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  also  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

re  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
mei^kwill  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  oi^the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  anNjidment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  36Vines  21  through  25,  and  page 
37,  lines  1  thr^gh  10,  strike  out  all  of  sec¬ 
tion  602  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"Sec.  602.  SectionV4  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act,  a^uimended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsattion  (c)  as  follows: 

“  ‘(c)  Nothing  in  this^tot  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agMtoy,  or  the  courts, 
of  any  State  or  Territory  from  assuming  and 
asserting  Jurisdiction  overlabor  disputes 
over  which  the  Board  by  rulXor  otherwise 
has  declined  to  assert  jurisdiction.’  ” 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Present,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  amend  Seli^te 
bill  3974,  to  deal  more  effectively  w: 
the  problem  of  the  ‘‘no  man’s  land”  ii 
the  regulation  of  labor  relations.  This 
gap  exists  because  of  the  exercise  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  asserting  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  matters  coming  within 
the  coverage  of  the  act  and  the  effect  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  excluding  the 
States  from  taking  jurisdiction  of  such 
matters. 

Section  602  of  S.  3974  would  forbid  the 
Board  to  ‘‘adopt  any  rule  of  decision, 
regulation,  standard,  or  policy”  which 
would  preclude  it  from  taking  jurisdic¬ 
tion  where  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  employer  or  employees  under 
the  act.  This  amendment  instead  would 
permit  any  State  agency  or  court  to  act 
with  respect  to  labor  disputes  over  which 
the  Board  declines  in  any  manner  to  as¬ 
sert  jurisdiction.  It  would  not  curtail 
the  Board’s  present  authority  to  decline 
to  assert  jurisdiction  when  it  determines 
that  it  would  not  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  submitted  ai 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposi 
by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3974,  suora, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  JJable 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  subsequent#  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk 
earlier  in  the  day  relative/to  this  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  well  as  being  prjnted  and  made 
available  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  obi/ction,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reoord,  as  follows: 
Amendment  by  ^senator  K,nowland  to 
'S.  3974 

On  page  26, /5ne  2,  strike  out  "Nothing”, 
and  insert  in/ieu  thereof  “Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  section  306,  nothing.” 

On  page/^8,  between  lines  15  and  16,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec .>606.  (a)  No  strike  shall  be  called  or 
sanctymed  by  a  labor  organization  unless  at 
least/30  days  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  ylich  strike  such  labor  organization  shall 
ve  given  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  ( herein - 
‘after  referred  to  as  the  "Board”)  and  the 


employer,  and  to  the  employees  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  bargaining  unit  or  units  involved 
in  the  strike,  either  individually  in  writing, 
or  by  announcement  at  a  meeting  of  such 
employees. 

“(b)  Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board,  upon 
or  at  any  time  after  receipt  by  the  Board  of 
a  notice  given  under  subsection  (a),  of  a 
petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  or  units  involved  in  the 
strike,  the  Board  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  the  employees  of  such  unit  or  units 
on  the  question  whether  such  strike  should 
be  called  or  continued.  If  a  majority  of 
those  voting  in  the  referendum  vote  against 
the  strike,  no  strike  shall  be  called  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  or  continued  by  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  referendum,  and  notice  has  been 
given  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a).  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referen¬ 
dum  vote  in  favor  of  the  strike,  no  subse¬ 
quent  petition  may  be  filed  under  this  sub¬ 
section  until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed 
following  such  referendum,  and  unless  such 
subsequent  petition  has  been  signed  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  employees  in  the 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  or  units  in¬ 
volved  in  the  strike.  X 

“(c)  Any  employee  who  participates  i: 
strike  which  has  been  called  without  No¬ 
tice  as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  \/iich 
las  been  called  or  continued  after  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate 
baWaining  unit  or  units  involved  in  the 
striae  voting  in  the  most  recent  p€f erendum 
conducted  with  respect  to  such/trike  under 
this  seation  shall  have  voted/against  such 
strike,  snail  not  during  the  existence  of  the 
strike  or ’’Uiereaf ter,  unless  reemployed  or 
reinstated  nw  the  employer,  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  su/h  employer  for  the 
purposes  of  tae  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  the  Railv^  Lapor  Act. 

“(d)  Referenda\a6vidcd  for  in  this  section 
shall  be  conductecpay  the  Board,  except  that 
the  Board  may  delegate,  generally  or  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases,  authority  conduct  such  refer¬ 
enda  to  any  public  or  pluvate  agency  or  or¬ 
ganization  which,  in  tnh  opinion  of  the 
Board,  is  Qualified  to  conduct  such  refer' 
enda. 

“(e)  Nothing  contained  iriVthis  section 
shall  J5e  construed  to  supersede  or  mod' 
ify  1/  any  way  the  requirement^of  section 
8  (/)  of  the  National  Labor  RelatWis  Act.” 
>n  page  34,  line  20,  strike  out  “Nothing”, 
id  insert  in  lieu  theerof  “Except  as  c^hen 
rwise  provided  by  section  306,  nothing.1 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  ancK re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Fhaance; 
and,  without  objection,  the  st/tement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  / 

The  statement  presented  tjjf  Mr.  Pul- 
bright  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator^  ■’ulbright 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE> 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954,  TO  CORRECT 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS  AND 
HARDSHIPS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
unintended  benefits  and  hardships  and 
to  make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  8381,  supra,  which  were  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  House  bill  8381.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment,  prepared  by  me,  relating  to  the 
amendment,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


BACKGRO 

S.  3651,  which  passed  /he  Senate  on  June 
9,  1958,  would  author/e  the  establishment 
of  small-business  investment  companies  to 
provide  long-term  -credit  and  equity-type 
capital  for  small -business  concerns.  These 
new  companies  yfeuld  be  regulated  and  su¬ 
pervised  by  tlWfemall  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

During  consideration  of  S.  3651  on  the 
floor  of  tj4e  Senate,  certain  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Federal  taxation  of  the  Income  of  the 
complies  themselves  and  the  income  of  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  companies  were  deleted  to 
overcome  any  objection  which  might  be 
r^sed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
le  origination  of  revenue  legislation  in  the 
‘Senate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TAX  PROVISIONS 

These  tax  provisions  would  apply  to  eli¬ 
gible  small-business  investment  companies 
and  to  investors  in  such  companies,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  The  investment  companies  would  be 
allowed  an  ordinary  rather  than  a  capital- 
loss  deduction  for  losses  on  worthlessness 
or  sale  of  certain  convertible  debentures,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  received  pursuant  to  the  con¬ 
version  privilege,  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  equity-type  capital 
for  small-business  concerns. 

(2)  Investors  in  the  stock  of  such  invest¬ 
ment  companies  would  be  allowed  an  ordi¬ 
nary  rather  than  a  capital-loss  deduction  on 
losses  from  worthlessness  or  sale  of  such 
stock. 

(3)  The  companies  would  be  allowed  100 
percent  rather  than  the  usual  85  percent  in¬ 
tercorporate  dividends-received  deduction. 

In  testimony  before  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  April  24,  Dan  Troop 
Smith,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  stated: 

“These  tax  provisions  contained  both  in 
S.  3651  and  in  S.  3643,  are  consistent  with 
recommendations  which  the  Administration 
has  made  in  connection  with  its  small  busi¬ 
ness  tax  proposals  and  elsewhere  (H.  R. 
12084  and  H.  R.  12085).  We  endorse  this  tax 
approach.  The  provisions  should  be  helpful 
kin  increasing  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  proposed  investment  companies  and 
trtfy  are  consistent  with  other  tax  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  general  corporate  tax 
law\(hearings,  p.  170). 

SPE^L  APPLICABILITY  OF  TAX  PROVISIONS 

Regardless  of  whether  Federal  tax  laws 
should  ta ^amended  to  make  provisions  of 
this  kind  generally  applicable,  any  objection 
to  such  a  pWicy  should  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  fact  that  small  business  invest¬ 
ment  companie\are  special  purpose  organi¬ 
zations  to  be  carafrilly  -regulated  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Federal  Government.  Students 
of  the  “capital  bankSdea”  have  insisted  that 
investments  in  such  institutions  are  risky 
and  that  special  tax  incentives  are  essential. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  Trade* 
Agreements  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  lie  on  the  desk 
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until  the  close  of  Senate  business  next 
Monday  in  order  that  Interested  Sena¬ 
tors  may  have  the  opportunity  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  amendment  today,  in  order 
that  the  committee  and  all  Senators  may 
have  an  early  opportunity  to  consider 
the  language  proposed  in  it.  I  would 
welcome  the  support  of  any  Senators 
who  care  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec. — .  For  the  purpose  of  sections  6  and 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1363  and 
1364),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  include  in 
its  investigations  the  possibilities  for  alter¬ 
native  employment  for  the  production  facili¬ 
ties  and  workers  involved  and  shall  report 
fully  to  the  President  the  nature  and  extent 
of  adjustment  difficulties  that  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  any  concession  made  pursuant 
to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351).  If  the 
President  refrains  from  increasing  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  producers  pursuant  to  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  recommendation,  he  shall,  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  desirable  and  prac¬ 
ticable,  make  full  use  of  all  available  proce¬ 
dures  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  by 
law,  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  the  economic 
hardships  which  particular  communities,  in¬ 
dustries,  enterprises,  and  individuals  may 
suffer  in  the  adjustment  of  their  productive 
activities  to  the  economic  conditions  created 
by  our  national' trade  policy,  particularly  by 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) .  If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  considers  existing  executive  authority 
to  be  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  he  is  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals 
for  supplementary  legislation.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  today  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  a  long-standing  commit¬ 
ment  which  I  have  made  to  propose  a 
trade  adjustment  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  press  releases  which  I 
issued  on  March  9,  1958,  March  28,  1958, 
and  April  4,  1958,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
leases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  9, 1958. 

Trade  Adjustment  Amendment  Proposed  on 
Reciprocal  Trade  Program 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  today  announced  that  he  would 
offer  a  trade  adjustment  amendment  to  pend¬ 
ing  reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation  to 
assist  “certain  industries  which  might  be 
temporarily  adversely  affected  by  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  our  trade  policy.” 

Addressing  the  Independent  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the 
Senator  stressed  the  “vital  interrelationship 
of  a  dynamic  national  economy,  an  expanded 
mutual  security  program,  and  liberalized  for¬ 
eign  trade  effort. 

“The  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
clearly  in  serious  trouble  in  the  Congress,” 


Senator  Humphrey  declared.  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  extension  be  passed  without 
crippling  amendments.  If  we  present  to  the 
world  a  mutilated  trade  program  we  will  have 
taken  a  step  to  discourage  free  world  unity 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  trade  offensive,  however, 
phony  it  may  be. 

"Obviously,  the  closer  our  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  allies  the  more  stable  our 
political  and  military  ties  will  be;  contrari¬ 
wise,  the  weaker  our  economic  relations,  the 
less  effective  our  political  and  military  unity 
against  Soviet  imperialism. 

"There  are  also  compelling  domestic  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  liberal  trade  policy,  since  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  in  most  fields  easily  competes 
in  world  markets. 

“However,  there  are  certain  selected  and 
very  limited  industries  which  might  be  tem¬ 
porarily  adversely  affected  by  changes  in  our 
trade  policy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  assist  industries, 
workers  and  communities  so  affected  to  re¬ 
adjust  to  more  competitive  lines.  In  past 
Congresses  I  have  introduced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  trade  adjustment  program.  In  my 
opinion  this  would  be  a  far  better  solution 
than  the  various  amendments  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  offered. 

“Therefore,  I  announce  here  and  now,” 
Senator  Humphrey  stated,  “that  I  shall  pro¬ 
pose  the  trade  adjustment  program  as  an 
amendment  to  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Together  they  will  provide  a  strong,  imagina¬ 
tive  trade  package  which  the  Congress  should 
endorse  and  the  administration  should  sup¬ 
port  in  the  interest  of  a  strong  free  world  and 
of  a  rising  living  standard  for  us  all.” 

“The  trade  adjustment  program  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  governmentwide  ‘adjustment  as¬ 
sistance’  board  which  would  be  empowered  to 
assist  communities,  workers,  and  industries 
adversely  affected  by  trade  policy  to  readjust 
to  more  competitive  lines,”  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  explained.  “The  program  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  the  President  in  the  overall  na¬ 
tional  interest  disregards  the  escape  clause 
or  peril  point  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  he  could  at  the  same  time  authorize  the 
Board  to  extend  the  following  benefits  to 
United  States  communities  and  industries 
which  are  hurt  by  foreign  competition : 

“1.  The  Government  would  finance  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  companies  and  communi¬ 
ties  needing  it,  to  encourage  diversification. 
Engineers,  market  researchers  and  other  tech* 
nicians  would  be  financed  for  expert  sur¬ 
veys  out  of  Federal  funds.  Easier  tax  pro¬ 
visions  for  building  new  plants  would  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  import  firms  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  such  communities  to  stimulate 
new  markets. 

“2.  Under  present  law,  jobless  payments 
last  for  varying  periods  up  to  26  weeks.  The 
trade-adjustment  program  provides  that 
these  payments  would  be  extended  for  an 
additional  26  weeks  over  authorized  State 
limits. 

“3.  Workers  would  be  provided  counseling, 
placement,  and  special  training  allowances, 
coupled  with  special  moving  allowances  for 
workers  seeking  employment  in  other  areas 
and  fields.” 

Senator  Humphrey  emphasized  that  our 
current  domestic  economic  relapse  renders 
the  challenge  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
even  more  critical. 

“The  situation  is  all  the  more  urgent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recession  now  engulfing  us  at 
home,”  the  Senator  declared.  “One  way  to 
keep  American  workers  at  work  is  to  maintain 
our  export  markets  abroad.  Obviously  since 
the  United  States  exports  far  more  than  it 
imports,  there  are  more  workers  employed  in 
our  export  trade  than  could  possibly  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  import  competition. 

“One  of  the  grandiose  fallacies  of  the  high 
tariff  protectionist  argument  has  always  been 
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that  higher  tariffs  protected  American  Jobs. 
For  every  possible  job  they  ostensibly  protect, 
2  or  3  are  lost  through  retaliatory  tariff  re¬ 
strictions  abroad  against  our  exports.  It  is 
shocking,  indeed,  to  realize  that  our  good 
neighbor  and  best  customer,  Canada,  has  re¬ 
cently  moved  to  boycott  American  goods  be¬ 
cause  we  have  set  up  so  many  barriers  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  exports. 

“Not  only  will  an  expanded  reciprocal  trade 
program  help  America  recover  from  the  reces¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  required  by  the  international 
political  facts  of  life.  Trade  is  now  a  primary 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive.  Trade  missions  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the 
satellite  countries  have  been  busy,  especially 
in  the  uncommitted  countries  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  number  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  between  the  Communist 
bloc  and  other  countries  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  since  1953. 

“In  the  face  of  commonsense  economics  at 
home  and  the  Communist  offensive  abroad, 
let  us  not  respond  with  an  inconsistent, 
ostrichlike  trade  policy  of  high  tariffs  and 
threats  of  higher  ones.  To  help  those  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  which  have  a  legitimate  griev¬ 
ance  against  low-cost  foreign  competition, 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  which  I  have  spon¬ 
sored  in  Congress  would  be  an  effective  tem¬ 
porary  cushion  during  the  adjustment  period. 
That  act  would  not  be  a  permanent  subsidy, 
but  justifiable  temporary  assistance  to  help 
industries  over  the  hump  of  accommodation 
to  a  new  period  of  economic  life.” 

March  28,  1958. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Renewal  Fate  May  Hinge 
on  Trade  Adjustment  Amendment 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  warned  yesterday  that  “the 
very  fate  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  renewal 
may  well  depend  upon  clear  evidence  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  let  a  few  communities,  in¬ 
dustries,  or  groups  of  workers  pay  the  cost  of 
a  national  trade  program.” 

Calling  upon  President  Eisenhower  to  sup¬ 
port  as  an  amendment  to  the  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  proposal  designed  for  that  purpose. 
Senator  Humphrey  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  an  active 
supporter  of  reciprocal  trade  extension,  out¬ 
lined  his  views  on  a  talk  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Organizations  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

“I  am  convinced  that  there  are  enough 
marginal  votes  in  the  Congress  which  could 
be  affected  by  a  trade  adjustment  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  on  the  basic  act  itself,”  Senator 
Humphrey  declared. 

“It  is  a  proper  and  reasonable  proposal  for 
meeting  the  special  problems  of  industries 
and  communities  and  workers  who  are  in  fact 
affected  by  our  trade  policies.  Since  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  we  aim  to  lower 
tariffs,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  national  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  relief  to  those  affected. 
The  cost  will  be  minimal — and  the  benefit  to 
the  program  will  be  substantial." 

Senator  Humphrey  first  introduced  the 
trade  adjustment  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
in  1955,  after  it  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Randall  Commission.  It  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage  at  that  time.  Several  weeks  ago  Sena¬ 
tor  Humphrey  revealed  he  would  again  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  trade  program. 

But  the  administration  must  “make  up  its 
mind”  as  to  where  it  stands  on  the  proposal, 
Senator  Humphrey  said. 

“At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  inject  a  parti¬ 
san  note  in  this  nonpartisan  meeting,  I  can¬ 
not  for  the  life  of  me  understand  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  failure  to  endorse  the  trade 
adjustment  program — although  there  seems 
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to  be  some  disagreement  among  Government 
spokesmen. 

“X  am  glad  to  note  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  In  his  appearance  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  endorsed  the  program 
In  principle.  But  two  administration  spokes¬ 
men  who  should  be  best  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  American  industry  and  American 
workers — the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Xiabor — have  reflected  official  ad¬ 
ministration  resistance. 

"Only  yesterday,  however,  the  President 
was  asked  in  his  press  conference  whether 
he  would  support  a  trade  adjustment  amend¬ 
ment.  The  President  indicated  that  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  proposal.  This  gives 
me  some  hope  that  when  he  does  take  a  look 
at  this  important  proposal  he  will  give  it  his 
blessing — even  though  some  of  his  Cabinet 
members  have  presumed  to  speak  adversely 
for  the  administration  on  this  subject. 

"Despite  my  sharp  disagreements  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Dulles  in  the  past,  and  despite  my 
great  fondness  for  Secretary  Mitchell,  I  say 
in  all  candor  that  in  this  case  I  hope  the 
President  takes  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dulles 
rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

"With  all  sincerity  and  good  will,  I  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  trade  adjustment 
proposal — with  the  hope  he  will  support  it 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  saving  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade,”  Senator  Humphrey  declared. 

[Newsletter  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
of  Minnesota] 

April  4,  1958. 

Reciprocal  Trade 

Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  a  hot  issue  now  in  Congress. 
The  theory  behind  reciprocal  trade  is  sim¬ 
ple — that  the  United  States  benefits  from 
trading  with  foreign  nations.  Last  year  we 
sent  overseas  nearly  $20  billion  in  exports. 
These  exports,  including  about  $1  billion  in 
farm  products,  provided  jobs  for  more  than 
4 y2  million  Americans — about  7  percent  of 
our  labor  force.  The  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  gives  the  President  authority  to  lower 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  to  encourage 
expansion  of  our  exports  and  imports.  Of 
course,  when  we  do  this,  we  get  correspond¬ 
ing  concessions  from  the  countries  with 
which  we  trade.  Also  there  are  provisions  to 
protect  American  agriculture  and  industry 
from  unfair  competition  and  to  protect  es¬ 
sential  defense  industries. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 

The  severe  recession  we  are  now  suffering 
produces  new  complaints  about  low-priced 
imports  hinting  American  industry  and  put¬ 
ting  American  workers  out  of  their  jobs.  But 
if  we  cut  back  on  the  imports  we  allow  into 
the  United  States,  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  trade  will  cut  back  on  the  goods 
they  buy  ftom  us — our  exports.  Such  cut¬ 
backs  will  hurt  our  economy  far  more  than 
would  any  gradual  increase  in  imports.  Our 
imports  last  year  were  only  $13,  billion  com¬ 
pared  to  exports  of  $20  billion.  Far  more 
American  workers  are  hurt  by  cutbacks  in 
exports  than  would  be  helped  by  cutbacks 
in  imports.  So  there  is  a  very  sound  basis 
for  liberalizing  and  increasing  our  foreign 
trade.  To  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports, 
we  must  continue  to  import  so  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  can  buy  from  us.  To  help  those  indus¬ 
tries  and  communities  which  are  temporarily 
hurt  by  our  trade  policies,  I  am  proposing 
a  trade  adjustment  amendment  to  the  reci¬ 
procal  trade  legislation.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Government  would  ease  transition 
problems  by  extended  unemployment  pay¬ 
ments,  tax  benefits  for  affected  industries, 
market  research,  and  stimulation  of  new 
markets.  Since  it  is  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  that  we  lower  tariffs,  it  is  our  national 
responsibility  to  help  those  affected. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  refer  to  my  remarks  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Organizations  on 
International  Trade  Policy  which  I  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  27,  1958,  on  pages  4978-4981.  In 
that  speech  I  stressed  the  importance  of 
trade-adjustment  legislation. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  submit¬ 
ting  is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
reciprocal-trade  program.  In  previous 
Congresses  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  ameliorate  adverse  effects  that  might 
occur  in  various  industries  because  of 
our  national  trade  policy,  desirable  as  I 
feel  that  policy  to  be. 

Very  shortly  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
"revised  version  of  trade-adjustment  leg¬ 
islation  which  I  have  previously  spon¬ 
sored.  That  legislation  is  more  detailed 
and  complex  than  the  amendment  I 
submit  today.  I  also  intend  to  address 
myself  early  next  week  to  the  whole  issue 
of  reciprocal  trade  and  the  role  that 
trade-adjustment  assistance  could  play 
in  this  overall  legislation. 

The  short  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  today,  Mr.  President,  is  a  slight 
revision  of  a  draft  suggested  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  by  Representatives  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Eugene  McCarthy,  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  regret  that  the  rule  under 
which  House  bill  12591  came  before  the 
other  body  precluded  a  debate  and  vote 
on  this  issue  there. 

The  present  amendment  is  a  statement 
of  congressional  intent  that  communi¬ 
ties,  industries,  enterprises,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  be  aided  in  adjusting  their  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  to  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers.  The  amendment  directs  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  include  in  its 
escape-clause  investigations  surveys  of  j 
alternate  uses  of  resources  in  trade-  i 
affected  communities.  Then  it  directs  1 
the  President  to  use  all  appropriate  > 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  render  f 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  readjust.  I 
He  may  use  such  procedures  as  are  pres-  t: 
ently  available  or  those  that  might  be-  ? 
come  available  through  the  enactment  | 
of  such  legislation  as  area -redevelopment 
assistance  as  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier 
this  session. 

The  United  States  Government  is  not 
without  present  resources  that  could  be 
employed  to  assist  communities,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  individuals  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  economic  conditions  brought 
about  by  trade  policy. 

As  examples,  let  me  cite  the  technical- 
assistance  services  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  the 
loan  facilities  of  the  Treasury’s  Office  of 
Defense  Lending,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration;  and  the  procurement  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  have  all  these  agencies  at  pres¬ 
ent  prepared  to  offer  services  of  various 
kinds.  What  is  needed  is  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  Congress  that  the  agencies  di¬ 
rect  specific  effort  toward  assisting  those 


parts  of  our  economy  that  have  suffered 
dislocations  because  of  lowered  trade 
barriers.  My  amendment  states  this 
intent. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  a 
statement  of  Congressional  intent  such 
as  I  am  proposing  here  today  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  in  a  program  of  trade  ad¬ 
justment  assistance,  I  do  not  pretend 
it  is  the  final  answer. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  really  re¬ 
quires  special  machinery  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  of  legislation  to  insure  that  the 
actual  people  and  the  actual  firms  that 
need  help  receive  it.  But  a  beginning  is 
better  than  nothing  and  the  amendment 
I  propose  today  constitutes  such  a  be¬ 
ginning. 

Because  we  are  involved  today  with 
other  important  legislation,  I  shall  post¬ 
pone  further  comments  on  adjustment 
assistance  until  I  speak  next  week  in 
support  of  our  reciprocal  trade  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TRADE-MARK 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mi’.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  233)  to  amend  the  trade-mark  laws 
in  order  to  permit  greater  freedom  to 
American  tourists  returning  from  abroad, 
in  bringing  in  goods  for  their  personal 
use,  when  the  bill  is  next  printed.  It 
•was  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  ;  and  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  this  request  after  consultation  with 
him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and  so 
forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  as  follows: 

V  By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

Article  on  Texas  highway  construction  in 
connection  with  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1958\written  by  Callan  Graham,  and  ac¬ 
companying  table,  published  in  the  May 
1958  isslte  of  Texas  Parade  magazine. 

By^r.  YARBOROUGH: 

Resoluti^a  adopted  on  May  29,  1958,  at 
Austin,  Tex\by  the  directors  of  the  Texas 
Federation  of  >Cooperatives,  relating  to  the 
Government  cotton  program;  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  irNhe  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  WILE^E: 

Editorial  entitled VTornadoes  and  Killer 
Autos,”  published  in  Ne  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  Sunday,  June  8,  1958^aews  article  entitled 
“Wisconsin  Highways  A^Stressing  Safety 
Factors,”  published  in  the'Wisconsin  Team¬ 
ster  of  May  2,  1958.  \ 

Article  dealing  with  the  employment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  by  American  Mtotors. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE:  \ 

United  Press-International  article entihe(i 
"Price  Cuts  Won’t  Help  Economy /^Survey 
Told,”  published  in  the  newspapers  ors^ues- 
day,  June  10,  1958.  \ 

\ 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

A?Ucle  entitled.  “Corn  Belt  Sentiment 
Abou^'TixoN,”  written  by  Roland  Evans,  Jr., 
publisH^c!  In  the  Washington.  Post  and 
Times  H^ald  of  June  1,  1958. 


ALUMINUM  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  HOBLl'r,ZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  njake  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  aluminum  and  world  trade. 

First.  The  growth  of  the  aluminum 
industry,  from  a  domestic  primary  pro¬ 
duction  of  409,630  tonkin  1946,  to  1,647,- 
710  tons,  in  1957 — an  increase  of  over  300 
percent — has  made  it  possible  for  more 
Americans  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  alum¬ 
inum  in  more  ways  than  d\any  other 
people  in  the  world.  The  per  cSmita  con¬ 
sumption  of  aluminum  in  th\  United 
States  is  21  pounds  a  year  as  against  an 
average  of  less  than  1 V2  pounds  fo^  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
couraged  this  expansion  of  productio! 
and  capacity  through  the  lease  and  sale' 
of  its  surplus  World  War  II  plants  in 
1946,  the  Korean  mobilization  program 
of  1950,  and  the  inquiry  into  shortages 
by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
in  1955.  As  a  result  of  the  industry’s 
cooperative  response  to  these  Govern¬ 
ment  efforts,  involving  private  invest¬ 
ments  since  1946  of  over  $214  billion, 
domestic  primary  capacity  now  amounts 
to  1,989,000  tons. 

Third.  Since  1956,  the  United  States 
has  had  sufficient  producing  and  fabri¬ 
cating  capacity  to  supply  all  domestic 
requirements.  With  low  and  contin¬ 
uously  declining  tariffs,  however,  and 
despite  poorer  market  conditions  in  the 
United  States  during  1957,  aluminum  im¬ 
ports  not  only  continued  to  come  in,  but 
actually  increased.  As  a  result,  since 
December  1956,  domestic  producers  have 
been  compelled  to  exercise  their  “put” 
rights  under  the  Korean  mobilization 
expansion  contracts.  As  a  partial  offset 
to  the  222,000  tons  of  primary  imports 
during  1957,  the  Government  conse¬ 
quently  purchased,  that  year,  208,000 
tons  of  domestic  production  under  these 
put  provisions.  Since  domestic  capacity 
continues  to  be  substantially  in  excess 
of  market  needs,  every  ton  of  imports 
adds  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  these/ 
put  rights,  which  amount  to  345,000  toi; 
in  1958,  and  197,000  tons  in  1959. 

Fourth.  During  recent  monthsV'the 
pressure  of  Canadian  and  Europe^!  alu¬ 
minum  on  United  States  markets  has 
become  particularly  serious  a^a  direct 
result  of  Soviet  economic  warfare  tac¬ 
tics  in  Europe.  Until  1955f  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  net  importer  of  primary 
aluminum.  During  thfiLyear  it  began  to 
export  aluminum  to  th^r  free  world,  and, 
because  of  shortage  oonditions,  charged 
whatever  the  tralfic / would  bear,  much 
more  than  the  /domestic  producers’ 
prices.  During .4956  and  1957,  Russia 
increased  its  tree  world  exports,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Britain,  West  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

The  volyfne  of  Russia’s  net  exports — • 
13,000  torts  in  1955,  26,400  tons  in  1956, 
and  34JS00  tons  in  1957 — is  not  as  sig- 
nificsuft  as  are  the  marketing  methods 
Russia  used.  Russia  offered  and  sold 
it sS  aluminum  on  a  market-breaking 


basis,  below  regular  prices,  regardless  of 
how  low  they  might  go,  and  regardless 
of  Russia’s  own  costs.  To  break  the 
free  world  price,  Russia  focused  its  sales 
efforts  principally  on  the  British  mar¬ 
ket,  a  major  link  in  Aluminum  Ltd.’s 
worldwide  market  network.  This  pro¬ 
ducer  has  in  the  past  accounted  for 
about  70  percent  of  the  primary  alumi¬ 
num  moving  in  free  world  markets.  By 
weakening  the  British  price,  Russia 
could  thus  use  Aluminum  Ltd.’s  world¬ 
wide  marketing  system  to  weaken  all 
free  world  aluminum  markets,  including 
that  of  the 'United  States. 

These  Russian  tactics  so  disrupted  the 
British  market  that  Aluminum  Ltd.  for¬ 
mally  requested  antidumping  action  by 
the  Government;  but  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  response  to  this  request.  As  of 
April  1,  1958,  Aluminum  Ltd.  matched 
the  Soviet  price  in  Britain  by  cutting  its 
world' price,  including  the  United  States 
price,  2  cents  a  pound.  Russia  is  now 
again  cutting  below  this  new  low  price, 
accord  with  its  market-breaking  pol- 
ik 

le  net  effect  has  been  a  reduced 
prick  without  any  increased  sales  in  all^ 
free  vSforld  markets,- including  the  United 
States  market.  The  Canadian,  Frenc 
and  Norwegian  aluminum  displace^*  in 
European  inarkets  by  Soviet  alummum 
is  how  being  offered  in  United/States 
markets  at  ^depressed  prices/further 
weakening  the  market  here. 

Fifth.  The  damaging  effecLCf  these  de¬ 
velopments  is  strikingly  evident,  being 
timed  by  the  Soviet  'to  adit  impact  to  the 
recession.  The  combmau  effect  of  these 
domestic  and  foreignyOevelopments  has 
been  to  compel  domysticWuminum  pro¬ 
ducers  to  exercise  snl  of  tlMr  put  rights, 
at  considerable  expense  to\he  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  to  shut  down  almost  one- 
third  of  their  Productive  capacity,  as.well 
as  a  substantial  part  of  their  fabricating 
capacity.  .Over  605,000  tons  of  primary 
capacity /are  now  idle.  Their  idleness 
also  hasmieant  unemployment  for  alm^gt 
20,000/of  the  industry’s  workers,  and 
employment  for  the  hundreds  of  millions^ 
invested  in  these  facilities. 

Sixth.  Neither  the  reciprocal  trade 
ior  the  antidumping  laws  offer  adequate 
’  protection  against  the  added  burden  be¬ 
ing  saddled  on  the  domestic  aluminum 
industry  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
we  have  pioneered  and  advanced  the  use 
of  aluminum  more  than  any  other  nation 
has,  foreign  producers  and  fabricators 
turn  first  to  our  market  when  they  have 
difficulties  in  their  regular  market. 

Seventh.  Aluminum  has  become  our 
second  most  important  basic  metal,  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  steel.  We  need  a  healthy 
and  strong  aluminum  industry  to  meet 
our  civilian  and  national  security  needs 
efficiently  and  economically.  An  indus¬ 
try  unnecessarily  dependent  on  imports 
is  unnecessarily  weak.  Witness  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  copper,  nickel,  and 
newsprint  industries  and  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Domestically,  the  fundamental 
cure  to  the  recession  is  the  resumption  of 
the  economy’s  growth.  The  aluminum 
industry,  for  over  a  decade,  has  been  a 
leader  in  creating  the  new  uses  and 
markets  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
sound  growth  until  now.  It  can  make  its 


full  contribution  to  recovery  if  its  re¬ 
sources  are  not  wasted  and  diverted  by 
the  necessity  of  fending  off  Soviet  eccn 
nomic  warfare  on  its  own.  without  ade¬ 
quate  Government  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance.  With  proper  Government  Safe¬ 
guards,  the  aluminum  industry  coyfid  re¬ 
sume  its  aggressive  development  of 
aluminum’s  potentials  to  the  .benefit  of 
industry  and  the  consumerycompeting 
with  other  industries  and  /with  foreign 
producei’s  and  fabricator§/on  a  business 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  asjy  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  table  on  the  subject  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  at/this  point. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  1/e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  Soviet  sli/jft  in  aluminum  world  trade — 
from  ivjfcorter  to  exporter — 1950-57 
[Short  tons] 


Soviet 
bloc 
imports 
from  free 
.world 

Soviet 
bloc 
exports 
to  free 
world 

1950 . . 

17, 400 

4.900 
6,700 

6.900 
5,200 

0 

1951 . . . . 

300 

1952  . . . . 

0 

1953 . . 

0 

1954_ . . . . 

100 

1955 . . 

'200 

13,200 
30,  600 
>  37,000 

1956 . . . 

4.200 

2.200 

1957 . 

1  Including  United  Kingdom,  17,100  tons;  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  6,400  tons;  West  Germany,  2,300  tons. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICY  RECONSID¬ 
ERED— VII— THE  MORAL  ASPECTS 

OF  OUR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  This  is  the  seventh 
and  last  of  the  series  of  brief  talks  which 
I  have  given  in  this  place  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  heading:  “Our  Defense  Policy  Re¬ 
considered.”  I  hope  that  in  these  talks 
the  necessity  has  been  shown  for  analyz- 
ingtour  defense  problem. 

It\>  essential  that  we  accept  and  or- 
ganizelthe  atojnic  stalemate,  which  is  the 
world’s\lefense  from  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  essential  that  we  understand  and 
organize  a\;econd  balance  -  of  power 
against  the  aWnger  of  lesser  wars  and 
threats  of  war\  For  this  the  policy  of 
graduated  deterrence  will  serve,  accept¬ 
ing  tactical  atomi\  weapons  when  and 
where  they  are  needed  to  pose  a  counter¬ 
force  against  the  ovei^dielming  Commu¬ 
nist  strength  in  conventional  armament 
and  armies. 

We  can  construct  a  balahce  here  if  we 
see  the  problem  plainly,  announce  our 
policy  clearly  and  in  emerg^cies  act 
with  measured  strength,  but  unmeasured 
determination. 

These  plans  and  these  objectivesViust 
be  built  into  our  military  structure.  \We 
cannot  be  vague  about  this;  we  must 
direct.  If  we  are  intelligent  and  straight^ 
forward,  we  and  our  allies  will  have  a' 
defense  which  is  efficient,  not  haphazard 
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Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Ex- 

4  tension  Act  of  1958”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section 

7  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec. 

8  1351) ,  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958, 

9  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963. 

10  Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
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Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351  (a)  ),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“January  1,  1945”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 
1934”. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and 
before  July  1,  1958,”  after  “June  12,  1955,”. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  ( D )  (ii)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  402  of  this  Act  (as  in 
effect”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  402  or  402a 
of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  con¬ 
cerned,”. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

“(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of 
the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this 

subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,” 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection,”,  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
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“suspension  under  paragraph  (4)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “suspension  under  paragraph  (5)  ”. 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  “paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4) 

(A)  or  (B)”. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renumbered  as  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (6) ,  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 3 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below 
the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

“  (i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  25  per  centum  of 
such  rate. 

“  (ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  rate  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

“(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 
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any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph 
and  of  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the 
case  of  an}'  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or 
to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such 
provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative 
period  (whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958) , 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined 
for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  sub¬ 

section. 

“(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming 
initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any  case 
in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed 
such  10  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
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decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is 
the  greater. 

“  (ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such 
decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming 
initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or,  in  an}^  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign 
trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“  (iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becom¬ 
ing  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a  de¬ 
crease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective  (i) 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
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period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If 
any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  any  time 
thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action 
thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  four- 
year  period  expires.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351  (b)  ) ,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  “exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12, 
1955,  below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) , 
(0),  and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  (0)  ) ,  each  such 

alternative  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)  (A)  (iii) 

may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such 
products  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
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sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘existing  on  July  1, 
1934’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’,  and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958’ 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1351  (e)  (1)  ),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “(including 
the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,”  the  following: 
“the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade 
restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions)  against 
United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  section,”. 

(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating 
any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement  from 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  “120  days”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months”.  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“six-month”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1360  (b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the  course  of  any  such 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with  respect  to  any 
article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  re¬ 
striction  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “any  interested  party”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any  organization 
or  group  of  employees)  ”. 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “nine  months”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “six  months”. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
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apply  only  with  respect  to  applications  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1364),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
President  may,  notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not  otherwise 
subject  to  duty.” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (1 )  ”  after  “(c)” 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  in  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  as 
the  case  may  be)  — 

“  (A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 
“(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or 
in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  (within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date  on 
which  the  report  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
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paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  committees) ,  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  he  necessary. 
For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation 
of  the  60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

“(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within 
15  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  adjustments,  im¬ 
pose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  were 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  he  necessary.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress : 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  House  in 
the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  ; 
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and  such  rales  shall  supersede  other  rales  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

( 2 )  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
( f  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating 
to  the  procedure  in  such  House )  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ‘‘resolution”  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
“That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action — 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on 

its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered  under  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364) , 
and 

“  (2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  his  report  (dated  ,19  )  pursuant  to 

the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c) 
of  such  Act.”, 
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the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and  does 
not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  such  investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
it  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall 
then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso¬ 
lution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order, 
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and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  snch  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  he  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend¬ 
ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  reso- 
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lution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  such 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee, 
no  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (1)  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or  other 
resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  have  been  referred  to  committee 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  had  been 
received;  but 
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(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  he  taken  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  O.,  sec.  1351) ,  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if 
the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

“(h)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
Agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Direc¬ 
tor’)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice 
from  other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
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If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  if  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the 
imports  of  such  article  so  that  such  imports  will  not  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security. 

“  (c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antic¬ 
ipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
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such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the 
disposition  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under 
subsection  (b) .  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
subsection  (b) . 

“  (e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of 
other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  of  this  section. 
In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative 
means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (a)  )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information. — For  the 
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purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  in  connection 
with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission 
or  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record, 
pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  engaged  in  the  production,  importation,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  administer  oaths,  (3) 
may  require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to  any 
matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may  require 
any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association 
to  furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession 
pertaining  to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  may  sign  subpenas,  and  members  and  agents  of  the 
commission,  when  authorized  by  the  commission,  may  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  receive  evidence.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (d)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “under  Part  II  of  this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“before  the  commission”. 
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(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1336  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  tlie  third  sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1337  (c)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under 
and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate”. 

(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  334  the  following  new  section: 

“SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedures  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  June  11,  1958. 

Attest:  EALPH  E.  EOBEETS, 

Clerk. 
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COTTON.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  11399,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
set  the  levels  of  price  support  for  extra  long- staple  cotton  at  between  60  to" 
75  percent  of  parity.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  101J65 

DEFfiijJSE  PRODUCTION.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10969  (in  place  of  a  Jimi- 
^ar  x11  *  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  2  years  unjjll 

June  30.  1960.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  107/73-4 

13.  LIVEST0CKn^0ANS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11424,  to  extend  for  2  yfears, 
through  July  14,  1961,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  extend  or  make  sup¬ 
plementary  advances  to  borrowers  for  special  livestock  loans,  /p.  10780 

14.  TOBACCO.  PassecKwithout  amendment  H.  R.  11058,  to  reduce  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  of  tobaccoNfarmers  who  harvest  more  than  one  crop  of/tobacco  in  a 
year  from  the  same's. acreage.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  po  the  President, 
p.  10780 

NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2517,  to  authorize  the  States  to 
choose  mineral  lands  in  tnaking  selections  in  lieu  dr  sections  of  public  lands 
occupied  before  State  clasps  were  made.  pp.  1078o-3 

SURPLUS  FOODS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R. /12164,  to  permit  the  donation 
of  surplus  foods  to  nonprof  it  \ummer  camps  fjdr  children  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  needy  children  actually  enrolled/^  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  p.  10780 


INSPECTION  SERVICES.  Passed  without 
change  of  inspection  services  betweej 
or  transfer  of  funds,  p.  10769 


mdment  S.  3873,  to  authorize  the  inter- 
jxecutive  agencies  without  reimbursement 


PROPERTY.  Passed  as  reported  S..J142,  to  Authorize  the  lease  of  Federal  build¬ 
ing  sites  until  needed  for  actual  construction,  p.  10769 

TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  as  yiported  S.  Res  303,  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
transportation  policies  inrthe  United  States  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  incLtfuling  the  exemption  provisions  in  the  laws  regulating 
transportation,  p.  10/73  \ 

MONOPOLIES.  The  Ju<H<€iary  Committee  ordered  reported  v&th  amendment  S.  11,  to 
amend  the  Rob In son/P at man  Act  to  make  price  discrimination  prima  facie  proof 
of  violation  of  pne  law.  p.  D578 

STATEHOOD.  Bejgan  debate  on  H.  R.  7999,  to  admit  Alaska  as  a^tate.  pp, 

10766,  1078$;  10803,  10804,  10804-10. 

INFORMATION.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmadge,  passed  over  S.  921\  to  restrict 
the  right  of  Federal  officers  to  withhold  information  or  records.  \p.  10765. 


23.  WATERSHEDS.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  H.  R.  5497,  to\author- 
ize' Federal  assistance  for  certain  fish  and  wildlife  development  projects 
der  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  p.  10765 


24  ./ONION  FUTURES.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  H.  R.  376,  to  pro 
/  hibit  trading  in  onion  futures  on  commodity  exchanges,  p.  10765 


.  FARMER  COMMITTEES.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmadge,  passed  over  S.  1436,  to 
amend  various  provisions  of  law  regarding  ASC  committees,  to  provide  for  tl 


administration  of  the  farm  program  by  farmer  elected  committees,  etc.  p.  >10761 


26.  BUILDINGS.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  S.  3560,  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  $20  million  Federal  building  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  p.  jft)766 


27.  TEXTILES.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmadge,  passed  over  H,  R.  469,  to  protect 
producers  and  consumers  against  misbranding  and  false  advert ising^of  the 
fiber  content  of  textile  fiber  products,  pp.  10766-7 


28.  MINERALS.  At, the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  passed  over  S.  3817,  to  encourage 
exploration  fbp  minerals  with  Federal  aid.  p.  10769 


29.  TRANSPORTATION.  At  the  request  of  Sens.  Talmadge  and  Hruska,  passed  over 
S.  3916,  to  extend*,  for  two  years  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  to 
allow  continuation  of  existing  dual-rate  contract  agreements,  p.  10774 


30.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  At  theNrequest  of  Sen,  Clark,  passed  over  H.  R.  7963,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Small  BusinessNjict  of  1953,  and  increase  the  SBA  loan  authority, 
p.  10775 


31.  REORGANIZATION.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmddge,  passed  over  S.  Res.  297,  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  PlatkNo.  1  of  1958,  to  merge  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  the  Federal  CiW.1  Defense  Administration,  p.  10776 

Sen.  Potter  commended  the  adverse  report  of  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  S.  Res.  297,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  proposed  merger,  p.  10802 


32.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  At  the  request  Of  S2 
require  the  use  of  humane  methods  in  ti 
p,  10780 


l.  Talmadge,  passed  over  H.  R.  8308,  to 
slaughter  of  livestock  and  poultry. 


33.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Thurmond  submitted  amendments  to  H.  R.  12591,  the  trade 
agreements  extension  bill,  proposing  to  limit  the  extension  to  2  years  and  to 
require  Congressional  assent  to  Presidential  action  reversing  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  p.  10804 


34.  EXTENSION.  Sen.  Johpiton  inserted  an  editorial  on 
Franklin  Poole,  P^dsident  of  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


death  of  Dr.  F. 
>p.  10783-4 


35.  RECLAMATION.  Received  from  the  Interior  Department  a  rejA  rt  that  the 

Bountiful,  UtjSn,  Water  Subconservancy  District,  had  appli  id  for  a  loan  of 
$3,510,000, ^tinder  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  p. 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


36.  FOREIGN*'  AID.  Rep.  Green  inserted  an  article,  "Over  $63  Million  i  Foreign  Aid 
Shared  by  Eight  Oregon  Communities."  pp.  A5696-7 


37.  COTTON.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Sparkman  urging  aid  for  cotton  f 

and  inserting  an  article,  "Cotton's  Decline,  Long  Foreseen,  Still  Pains'S^  iny 
Dixie  Farmers— Some  Quit,  Wind  Up  On  City  Relief  Rolls;  Others  Find  Pinci 
Profits  Harder."  pp.  A5697-8 


38,  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Proxmire  inserting  2  Grange 
organization  resolutions  in  support  of  his  bill,  S.  2952.  p.  A5698 
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STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 


ask 
ished 
and 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
animous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
Lusiness  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1674,  H.  R. 
7999,  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  b\title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative''Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
7999)  to  provide  for\he  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  >OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  N  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montan\  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tfc  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consideiVthe  bill 
(H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  theWlmis- 
sion  of  the  State  of  Alaska  intq  the 
Union. 


ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTIOl 

OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  acting- 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  with  reference 
to  Calendar  No.  192,  S.  495.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Senate  take  up  the  bill 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  not  present.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  either  has  returned  or  has  sent  notice 
he  has  no  objection  to  having  the  bill 
considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  would  allow  us  to  have 
the  bill  passed  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
understand  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  seek  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  Chair,  present  the  bill, 
and  have  it  passed  in  the  shortest  po; 
sible  time. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  nave 
the  bill  passed,  if  it  meets  with  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  leadership  on  byth  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  / he  pending 
business  bqrtemporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  192,  S.  495,  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
property  in  square  Jfz5  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  thsr construction  thereon 
of  additional  fyrcilities  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staged  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  th^Senate. 

The  .legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
495)  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  property  in  square  725  in  the 
Dismct  of  Columbia  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  thereon  of  additional  facilities  for 
re  United  States  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  495)  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  property  in  square  725  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  construction  there¬ 
on  of  additional  facilities  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  in  addition  to  the  real  property  con¬ 
tained  in  square  725  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  heretofore  acquired  as  a  site  for  an 
additional  office  building  for  the  United 
States  Senate  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1948, 
approved  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1028),  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  purchase,  condemna¬ 
tion,  transfer,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of 
extension  of  such  site  or  for  additions  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  all  other 
publicly  or  privately  owned  real  property  (in- 
‘  eluding  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets)/ 
curtained  m  said  square  725  in  the  Distri 
ofNcolumbia:  Provided,  That  upon  the>^c- 
quisition  of  such  real  property  by  the  Archi¬ 
tect  o£  the  Capitol  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  imch  property  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  194 S' (60  Stat. 
718),  in  t\p  same  manner  and  tp  the  same 
extent  as  tike  present  Senate  Oflffce  Building 
and  the  gronpds  and  sidewqlKs  surround¬ 
ing  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  For  thdsnurposes  dt  this  act  and  of 
such  act  of  June  26,  1948,//quare  725  shall  be 
deemed  to  extend  >p  the  outer  face  of  the 
curbs  surrounding  stuUL square. 

Sec.  3.  Any  proceaBmg  for  condemnation 
brought  under  this  .act  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  tfie  act  entitled  "an  act  to 
provide  for  the/acquisitioft,  of  land  in  the 
District  of  CoKimbia,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States^’  approved  Marlsh  1,  1929  (16 
D.  C.  Code,  secs.  619-644)  .  \ 

Sec.  4.  ^Notwithstanding  any  'qther  pro¬ 
vision  oMaw,  any  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  Estates  and  contained  in  square  725 
shall^ipon  request  of  the  Architect  "'of  the 
Camrcol,  made  with  the  approval  of  "the  Senate 
Ofiprce  Building  Commission,  be  transferred  to 
fe  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  and  any  alley,  or  part  thereof 
contained  in  such  square,  shall  be  closed 
and  vacated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  in  accordance  with  any  re¬ 
quest  therefor  made  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  the  approval  of  such  Commis¬ 
sion.  J 

Sec.  5.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  prop¬ 
erty  pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  to  so  act,  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  demolition  and/or  removal 
of  any  buildings  or  other  structures  on,  or 
constituting  a  part  of,  such  property  and, 
pending  demolition,  to  lease  any  or  all  of 
such  property  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  for"  the  maintenance  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  such  property. 

Sec.  6.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Po¬ 
lice  shall  extend  over  any  real  property  ac¬ 
quired  under  this  act.  Upon  completion  of 
the  acquisition  of  all  properties  in  square 
725,  herein  authorized  to  be  acquired,  the 
following  streets  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  and  as  such 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  570,  79th  Congress,  as  amended:  First 
Street  NE.,  between  Constitution  Avenue 
and  C  Street;  C  Street  NE.,  between  First  and 


Second  Streets.  Such  streets  shall  continue 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  tlfe 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colurafbia 
and  said  Commissioners  shall  continue /to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  thereof,  except  that  the/ Capitol 
Police  Board  shall  have  exclusive  enlarge  and 
control  over  the  parking  and  imuounding  of 
vehicles  on  such  streets  and  the  Capitol  Po¬ 
lice  shall  be  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  parking  regulations/as  may  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board. 

Sec.  7.  The  Architect  of the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  make  such  other  expenditures, 
including  expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thiyact. 

Sec.  8.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  neceyary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  is  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  both 
sides  pi  the  aisle  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  form  in  which 
the/oill  should  be  passed  and  what  por- 
twm  of  the  area  should  not  be  included, 
/here  is  an  amendment  shown  at  the  top 
of  page  6  which  will  take  care  of  the 
understanding  in  that  regard.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
directly  east  of  the  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  the  construction  of  which  is  about 
completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  1,  in  the  committee  amendment, 
after  the  word  “Columbia”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  words  and  numerals  “,  ex¬ 
cept  lots  863,  864,  885,  892,  893,  894,  and 
905.” 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
take  the  property  which  is  intended  to  . 
be  conveyed  to  the  Government  at  this 
time,  but  will  exclude  property  in 
Schott’s  Alley  and  other  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
vwas  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
a^.eed  to. 

CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  mV hand  a  memorandum  addressed  to 
the  cli&irman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arnmna,  with  reference  to  the 
pending  bin.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  )\P  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows^ 

Memorandum  for  Senior  Hayden  (S.  495, 
Calendar  Wd.  192) 

I  am  informed  that  th\  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  495  wouldNje  eliminated  if 
the  bill  is  amended  so  as  to  exclude  the  real 
property  occupied  by  the  National  Womans 
Party  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  Avenue  and  that  known  as  Schott’s 
Court. 

I  propose  to  amend  the  bill  so  th\  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Womans  Party,  all  the 
Schott’s  Uourt  area,  and  the  Capitol  >J-Iill 
Apartment  Building  at  127  C  Street  NE.,  \ill 
be  excluded. 
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It  is  estimated  that  all  of  the  privately 
owiied  properties  in  the  east  half  of  square 
725?\except  that  of  the  Womans  Party, 
Schotts  Court,  and  the  apartment  building, 
can  beNcquired  for  approximately  $625,000. 
Such  estimates  were  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  recent  taperience  gained  in  the  congres¬ 
sional  acquisition  of  properties  in  several 
squares  on  t!fye  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  new  Semite  Office  Building  occupies 
the  west  half  of  t^e  square.  The  east  half 
of  the  square,  except  for  the  Belmont  House 
of  the  Womans  Party;.;  is  seriously  needed  to 
form  an  adequate  si  tea,  for  the  building  as 
well  as  to  gradually  comWete  acquisition  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capital  Grounds  as  has 
been  planned. 

A  house-to-house  survey  ^as  made  after 
several  owners  registered  pleading  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  Architect  and  vWious  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  Most  of  the Nouses  are 
owner  occupied  and  they  all  feel  nut  Con¬ 
gress  placed  an  undue  burden  upoV  them 
sometime  ago  and  that  they  cannot 
lieved  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  a  congressional 
attitude  to  take  their  property,  until  the 
when  the  property  is  taken.  In  short, 
of  the  buildings  are  in  serious  need  of  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  if  they  are  to  be  occupied,  but 
the  owners  hesitate  or  cannot  afford  to  spend 
large  amounts  doing  so  when  such  costs 
probably  would  not  be  recovered  in  con¬ 
demnation  by  or  sale  to  the  Government. 
The  property  owners  feel  the  Government 
should  be  fair  and  take  their  property  now. 

If  the  Government  does  not  take  the  prop¬ 
erties  now  the  values  will  increase  greatly, 
and  particularly  so  because  serious  attempts 
are  being  made  to  assemble  individual  lots 
into  large  areas  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
costly  private  structures.  However,  as  the 
present  Capitol  Hill  Apartment  Building,  a 
substantial  structure,  is  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to  incur  the 
expense  of  acquiring  it  at  this  time.  For 
similar  reasons  the  acquisition  of  the  Schott’s 
Court  should  be  postponed  until  a  later  date. 

The  total  area  of  the  east  half  of  Square 
725,  including  alleys,  is  130,159  square  feet. 
The  total  area,  excluding  alleys,  is  117,159 
square  feet.  Of  the  latter  total,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  acquire  70,500  square  feet  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  land,  with  existing  improve¬ 
ments,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $625,000. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  the  land  for  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  possibly  future  build¬ 
ings,  it  can  immediately  be  used  to  provide 
temporary  parking  accommodations  for 
approximately  300  automobiles. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  property  in  square  725  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose 
of  extension  of  the  site  of  the  additional 
office  building  for  the  United  States 
Senate  or  for  the  purpose  of  addition  to 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds.” 


tension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  from  5  years,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  a  period  of  2  years. 
|  The  second  purpose  is  to  partially  re¬ 
store  to  the  Congress  its  proper  powers 
I  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 

My  amendments  would  require  that 
the  President  obtain  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  sustained  in  his  refusal 
to  implement  a  Tariff  Commission  es¬ 
cape-clause  finding.  The  President 
would  be  given  90  days  within  which  to 
gain  approval  through  passage  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  These  resolutions  would  be 
regarded  as  privileged  matter  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  Congress  would  act 
within  the  90-day  period. 

If  the  President  submits  his  report  to 
the  Congress  when  the  Congress  is  not 
in  session,  or  less  than  90  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  adjournment,  then  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas,  or 
other  modifications  specified  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission  would 
go  into  effect  provisionally  until  90  days 
after  the  Congress  reconvenes.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  then  sustain  the  Pres¬ 
ident  during  the  first  90  days  of  the 
session,  the  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  become  finally  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  90-day  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed:  and,  without  objection,  the 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thurmond  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
himself  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  as 
follows: 


On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  ‘T963”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1960.” 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  11,  strjke 
out  through  line  16,  on  page  10,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec,.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C„  sec.  1364  (c)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  H.  R.  12591,  the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill  of  1958, 
which  I  sent  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  earlier  in  the  day. 

These  amendments  have  two  major 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  limit  the  ex¬ 


"‘(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  se¬ 
rious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
30  days,  the  President  shall  have  submitted 
.  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommending  that 
no  such  adjustments  or  modifications  be 
made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed,  or  rec¬ 
ommending  a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate  to 
that  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  or  recommending  a  quota  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  to  that  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty 
as  an  alternate  to  a  quota  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a 
quota  as  an  alternate  to  a  rate  of  duty  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  or  remedying  serious 
injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry 


be  adopted.  If  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  not  in 
session  at  the  time  of  such  submission,  such 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
.the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“  ‘(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  report 
to  the  Congress  while  the  Congress  is  in 
session  and  more  than  90  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die,  he  shall,  within  90  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  report,  proclaim  such 
adjustments,  quotas,  or  other  modifications 
as  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
90  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President,  in  which  event  the 
President  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  approved.  If  the  President  sub¬ 
mits  his  report — 

“‘(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  or 


‘‘‘(B)  less  than  90  days  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Congress  sine  die  and  the 
Congress  before  such  adjournment  has  not 
acted  on  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  President, 
the  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas, 
or  other  modifications  specified  in  the  rec-  i 
omm.endations  of  the  Commission  shall  be-  \ 
come  finally  effective  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
begins,  unless  during  such  90-day  period  the 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall 
have  approved  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.’  ”  '  - 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  8  to  24,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
‘resolution’  means  only  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
is  as  follows:  ‘That^  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President  in  his  report 
(dated  — -  19 — )  pursuant  to  paragraph 


(1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
disapproving  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action 
found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to  the 

President  dated  -  19 —  on  its  escape 

clause  investigation  No.  —  under  the  pro-  ( 


visions  of  section  7  of  such  act.’ 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 


Ti\  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  th^ffiill  (H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for 
the  adrmesion  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Unior 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
great  UnionNf  States,  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  a^ays  is  a  momentous  and 
historic  event. 

On  30  separate\ccasions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stsnies,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  granted  to  it  in  the  Constitution, 
has  acted  favorably  pfc  bills  similar  in 
intent  and  purpose  to  tfae  measure  now 
before  us  for  the  admission  of  Alaska. 
As  a  result,  35  States  have  Been  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  the  free  anc^qual  basis 
established  by  the  Founding  Esthers. 

Our  history  and  our  present  greatness 
show  that  our  predecessors  in  Congress 
acted  wisely.  They  did  not  make  stanis- 
take  in  any  one  of  those  30  instances. 
Statehood  never  has  failed.  The  adml 
sion  of  each  of  the  35  States,  no  matted 


^2.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3916,  to  extend  for  two  years  provisic 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  to  permit  continued  use  of  dual  rate  shipping 
conferences  with  lower  transportation  rates  for  those  shippers  shipping 
^argo  on  vessels  of  conference  members,  pp.  11712-13 


“II 


J 


S.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reporte< 
ients  S.  4036,  to  provide  stabilization  payments  to  mineral  producers. 


13.  MIN 
amen 
P 


14.  FORESTRY.  V3en.  Neuberger  inserted  a  telegram  from  the  Klamath 
County  Judge  urging  amendatory  legislation  to  delay  the  Klam 
nation  program  to  allow  for  sale  of  the  forest  for  harvest 
yeild  basis.  11690 


ills  mayor  and 
Indian  termi- 
sustained 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 

pp.  11716-17 

Sen.  Clark  submitted  an  amendment  to  H.  R. 


Sen.  Johnston  urged  the  defeat  of  the  trade  agreements  bill. 

the  Trade  Agreements  Act 


extension  bill,  to  make  the  act  permanent,  and  inserted  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  pp.  11729-31 


16.  PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  Sens.  Mor\e  and  Clark  discussed  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by 

Federal  officers  and  employee^  and  insert e;r  various  articles  and  editorials 
on  the  subject,  pp.  11723-5 

17,  STATEHOOD.  Received  a  petition  fr^tm  th£  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Honolulu  City  and  County,  Hawaii,  urging  statehood  for  Hawaii,  p.  11682 


IT£ 


IN  ^APPENDIX 


18.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  £>en,  Yarborough  inserting  his  state¬ 
ment  expressing  gratification^ over  Senate  Action  on  the  bill  to  make  Small 
Business  Admin,  a  permanenl^/agency  of  the  Government,  pp.  A5990-1 

'19.  WEATHER.  Sen.  Yarborough/inserted  his  statemenf\favoring  the  passage  of  S.  86, 
providing  for  an  experimental  research  program  on,  weather,  p.  A5998 

20.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Sparkman  inserted  several  editorials^ endorsing  the  vote  for 

Alaska  statehood. /  pp.  A6002-3 

Rep.  Fulton  emended  his  welcome  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  inserted  an 
editorial,  "A  Scar  Is  Born."  pp.  A6028-9 

21.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Rep.  Keating  inserted  a  resolution  favoring  H.  R.  9522, 

which  wouLd  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus  property  to  cei?tain  welfare  and 
recreation  agencies  Which  are  not  eligible  under  the  present  law.  p.  A6005 

22.  FOREIGN* AID.  Rep.  Harrison  inserted  an  editorial,  "No  Wonder  Foreign  Aid  Was 
Cuty**  p.  A6012 

lep.  Feighan  inserted  an  editorial,  "Once  Again--the  Waste,"  analyzing  a 
iport  of  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee  with  regard  to  thevadmin- 
'rstration  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  p.  A6028 

ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Green  stating  that  the  "stroi 
opposition  of  the  administration"  to  the  proposed  development  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  site  is  now  a  matter  of  record  and  inserting  an  editorial,  "Ike 
Inconsistent  on  Electric  Power  Issue."  p.  A6019 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


CROP  INSURANCE.  H.  R.  13262,  by  Rep.  Abernethy,  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop^ 
Insurance  Act;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


BUILDINGS.  H.  R.  13263,  by  Rep.  Cramer,  to  amend  the  act  of  May  25, 
amended,  to  require  certain  distribution  and  approval  of  new  public^ 
projects;  to  Public  Works  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  p. 


1179^ 


>26 ,  as 
)uilding 


26.  CCC;  GRAIN,  H.  R.  13268,  by  Rep.  Jennings,  authorizing  the  Comipjbdity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  flour  and  commeal  and  donating  same  /for  certain  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  purposes;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


27.  MINERALS,  H.  13270,  by  Rep.  Miller,  Neb.,  providing  f^r  payments  as  in¬ 
centives  for  thek production  of  certain  minerals;  to  Inferior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee^ 


28.  WILDLIFE,  H.  R.  13279L  by  Rep.  Saylor,  to  promote Jfhe  conservation  of  migra¬ 
tory  fish  and  game  byVequiring  certain  approval/by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  licenses  issued  under  the  Federal  ^wer  Act;  to  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committed 


29.  BUDGET.  H.  R.  13281,  by  Rep.\^ardy,  to  amepfd  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  so  as  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the/refusal  of  an  official  or  employee 
of  any  department  and  agency  to^urnisly'information  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  to  Government  Operations  Committee. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
July  3:  Extension  of  trade  agreem« 
Minerals  stabilization  pj 


its  authoi^ry,  S,  Finance 
nents,  H.  Inferior. 
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wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  veterans 
by  their  life  membership  in  the  DAV. 
Americans  who  help  the  DAV  to  pro- 
re  adequate  security  for  America’s 
handicapped  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ent\thereby  help  assure  future  security 
for  America  and  for  all  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President - 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


WASTE  IN>MILITARY  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES 

Mr.  JOHNSTcta  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  beliWe  our  country  needs 
a  new  battle  cry:  “Billions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  waste.”  Unless  we 
are  careful,  we  are  goinkto  plunge  our¬ 
selves  into  national  bankruptcy,  and 
leading  the  parade  to  fiscaN’uin  are  the 
military. 

It  is  most  jolting,  indeed,  toVind  that 
we  have  finished  the  fiscal  year  15(58  with 
a  deficit  of  upward  of  $4  billing  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  to  bevtold 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  mat 
our  missiles  program  is  involving  gre\t 
waste.  On  Monday  of  this  week,  Secre¬ 
tary  McElroy  told  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  United  States  has  produced  too  many 
missiles  of  some  kinds  and  duplicated 
in  a  way  that  was  wasteful  of  the  tax- 
papers’  money. 

Secretary  McElroy,  at  least,  is  to  be 
credited  for  frankness,  but  his  candor 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  cover  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Defense  Department’s 
planning  and  operations.  Seemingly, 
those  in  the  Pentagon  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  a  bottomless  pit,  that  public 
funds  are  somehow  conjured  out  of  thin 
air,  that  a  few  billion  dollars,  more  or 
less,  do  not  make  any  difference. 

How  long  is  it  going  to  take  for  the 
military  to  understand  that  each  and 
every  dollar  of  public  funds  must  be 
raised  from  the  taxpayers,  from  the 
working  people  and  businesses  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  that  every  dollar  spent  for  defense 
means  that  much  less  money  for  th§ 
normal  development  of  business  and  ii 
vestment,  for  the  creation  of  payyrills 
and  jobs?  Is  there  no  way  we  canjm'ive 
home  the  lesson  to  the  men  in  military 
uniforms  that  an  equally  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  national  defense  is/the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  Nation  and  the 
soundness  of  our  dollar. 

Surely  in  all  their  studjfs  and  special 
courses  of  study,  which  jfeem.  to  last  for 
years,  they  must  have  learned  along  the 
way  that  one  of  the yprime  objectives  of 
the  Kremlin  is  to  ^conquer  America  by 
imposing  such  burdens-  on  us  that  we 
will  ruin  our  economy  through  excessive 
military  spending. 

Only  a  IfCw  days  ago  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  main /actors  in  the  decline  of  the 
prestige/nd  power  of  the  West  in  rela¬ 
tion  tq/lie  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
MiddZ  East  is  that  the  world  at  large, 
and/particularly  the  free  world,  has  lost 
confidence  in  American  military  power. 
inly  time  will  tell  the  incalculable  harm 
^tione  America  and  our  allies  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  the  psychological 


injury  occasioned  in  the  space  race  we 
are  losing  to  the  Soviets. 

What  is  Secretary  McElroy  doing  about 
this  fiasco?  I  saw  a  brief  report  the  other 
day  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
going  to  “reevaluate  the  Vanguard  pro¬ 
gram.”  Well,  how  long  reevaluation? 
And  what  about  the  management  of  that 
whole  program  and  the  money  that  has 
literally  gone  up  in  smoke  in  the  5  fail¬ 
ures  out  of  6  tries?  The  people  are 
watching  anxiously  to  see  what  decisions 
result  from  the  announced  “reevalua¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  President,  the  local  newspapers 
here  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  have  been 
stirred  up  the  past  several  days,  and 
rightly  so,  over  the  bungling  which  has 
attended  the  powder  factory  in  nearby 
Maryland.  Pleading  -economy;  the  mili¬ 
tary  pursued  a  course  of  action  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  2,000  jobs 
at  this  nearby  installation. 

It  looked  at  first  as  if  the  brass  had 
gone  economy-minded  in  a  big  way 
Then,  of  course,  it  came  to  light  that  the, 
whole  business  was  a  fancy  maneuv 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  economy. 
It  really  was  a  “fast  one”  which,  instead 
vof  realizing  any  savings,  actually  j<eces- 
itated  the  spending  of  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  new  facilities  on  the 
wes\  coast  duplicating  those  being  aban¬ 
doned,  here.  The  remarkable  part  of  it 
all  is  t\at  the  schemers  wpre  able  to  get 
as  far  aS^they  did,  and  /ere  successful 
even  in  deceiving  such  arole,  experienced, 
and  dedicated  men  as  those  who  look 
after  such  matters  ha  the  House. 

For  long  monthsr  I  have  stood  on  this 
floor  and  labore&^his  issue  of  the  waste, 
extravagance,  anckloose  management  in 
our  military  affairsV  I  regret  to  say  that 
for  all  practicable  purposes  it  has  been 
of  little  or/no  avail,  sq  far  as  bringing 
about  nepued  and  desired  results  is  con¬ 
cerned./!  am  encouragea^iowever,  that 
the  sunshine  of  truth  and\onscience  is 
getting  into  the  dark  places  ip  the  vast, 
intricate  and  complex  realm  of  the  mili- 

■y.  % 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  Secretary 

McElroy,  now  making  public  admission 
of  the  situations  to  which  I  have  been 
directing  attention.  Perhaps  if  we 
get  enough  of  this  out  into  the  open  w 
can  do  something  about  it.  We  had  bet 
ter  do  so,  or  we  will  be  flirting  with  the 
dangerous  possibility  that  we  will  spend 
ourselves  into  ruin. 

Secretary  McElroy  himself  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  in  the  recent  conference  of 
the  Nation’s  military  leaders  at  Quantico 
that  in  the  next  decade  our  military 
budget  may  go  to  $70  billion  or  possibly 
$80  billion  a  year. 

This  prediction  is  something  to  have 
in  mind  as  we  go  about  the  business  of 
building  our  national  defenses.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  facing  a  continuing 
fight  for  survival — survival  as  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  sustained  by  a  free  economy.  We 
must  be  alert  lest  we  lose  what  we  most 
prize  as  we  make  ready  adequate  de¬ 
fenses.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our 
watchword  should  be  “billions  for  de¬ 
fense  but  not  one  cent  for  waste.” 
,^_Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Washington 


Evening  Star  entitled  “McElroy 
Waste  in  Missiles  Program.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the /Record, 
as  follows  r 

McElroy  Sees  Waste  in  Missives  Program 

Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  told  Sena¬ 
tors  today  that  this  country  has  produced 
too  many  missiles  of  some /Kinds  and  dupli¬ 
cated  in  a  way  that  was  i/steful  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

The  Pentagon  civilj^n  boss  offered  this 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  as  he  appeared  to  ask  greater  author¬ 
ity  to  reorganize  ahd  streamline  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  defense  programs. 

SELL  DENIES  FEUD 

As  Mr.  MoElroy  made  his  second  public 
appearance/before  the  Senate  group,  Chair¬ 
man  Rus/ll,  Democrat  of  Georgia,  denied 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  feud  about 
testimony  by  top  Pentagon  military  leaders. 

Aft/r  the  Secretary  publicly-tri-ticized  Sen¬ 
ate  .testimony  on  the  reorganization  plan  by 
Adfn.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
rations,  Senator  Russell  announced  he 
Avould  not  call  additional  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  until  he  had  assur¬ 
ances  from  Mr.  McElroy  they  could  testify 
freely  and  frankly  without  reprisal. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elroy  sent  Senator  Russell  a  letter  which 
apparently  satisfied  the  Senate  leader. 

Senator  Russell  told  Mr.  McElroy  and  a 
crowded  committee  session  today  he  had 
been  disturbed  by  references  to  this  ex¬ 
change  as  a  feud. 

Since  the  start  of  this  Government,  Sena¬ 
tor  Russell  said,  there  have  been  differences 
as  to  the  respective  authority  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  He  said  he  had  acted  “to 
protect  which  I  regarded  as  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  Government.” 

QUESTIONS  AUTHORITY 

He  raised  questions  about  authority  in 
the  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House,  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  the  right  to  trans¬ 
fer,  reassign,  or  abolish  military  functions 
set  up  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  chairman  asked  if  this  did  not 
amount  to  second  veto? 

His  point  was  that  a  President  could  veto 
an  act  of  Congress  and  then,  if  Congress 
overrode  the  veto,  a  Secretary  could  still 
block  Congress’  will. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  this  is  not  the  intent. 
He  said  there  is  a  need  for  flexibility  over 
the  future  because  no  one  knows  now  what 
it  may  bring,  other  than  change. 

He  said  Congress  would  be  notified  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  changes  and  these  would  not 
,  be  made  precipitately. 

\mi\  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Wls  must  bear  in  mind,  in  dealing  with 
the  ^military,  that  we  have  a  military 
man  \s  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  itNlmost  a  crime  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
against  arW  appropriation  for  the  mili¬ 
tary.  I  tmnk  it  is  time  we  began  to 
look  into  theN'aste  in  some  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  installations?  I  think  it  is  also  time 
for  us  to  be  strong  enough  to  cut  appro¬ 
priations,  if  necessary,  where  they 
should  be  cut. 

Yes,  it  is  nice  to  S^y  “Be  prepared.” 
We  all  want  to  be  prepared.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  has'.ever  gone  this 
far,  but  I  want  to  warn  i<he  Nation  at 
this  time  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  be  classified  by  other 
nations  of  the  world  as  Germany  was 
classified  for  many,  many  year 
Germany  was  almost  wiped 
face  of  the  earth.  What  was 
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issified  as?  Germany  was  classified 
militaristic  nation.  I  do  not  want 
America  to  ever  be  classified  in  that 
wayNl  want  our  Nation  to  be  prepared, 
but  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  think  that 
the  military  is  running  the  United 
States. 

ROY  HENDRICKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1557,  H.  R.  7718. 

The  PRESIDING  \OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  \jtle  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  CLERk.  YA  bill  (H.  R. 
7718)  for  the  relief  of  Roy  Hendricks,  of 
Mountain  View,  Alaska.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. \ls  there 
objection  tc  the  request  of  the  'Senator 
from  Montana?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.\R. 
7718)  for  the  relief  of  Roy  Hendricks 
Mountain  View,  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
pay  Roy  Hendricks,  of  Mountain  View, 
Alaska,  the  sum  of  $661.70  as  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  towing  services,  repairs,  and 
storage  of  2  trucks  seized  in  June  1952 
under  court  process  by  the  United 
States  marshal’s  office.  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement  regarding  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  June  1952,  judgment  was  recovered  by 
private  litigants  in  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  and  a  writ  of  execution  was  levied 
against  two  trucks,  the  property  of  the 
judgment  debtor.  The  United  States  mar¬ 
shal  requested  the  claimant  in  the  proposed 
legislation  to  tow  the  trucks  to  his  garage 
and  store  them  there  until  such  time  as  they 
could  be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment. 
Subsequently,  the  United  States  marshal’s 
office  requested  the  claimant  to  put  the 
vehicles  in  condition  for  winter  and  in 
running  condition  in  preparation  for  the 
sale.  The  work  which  the  claimant  did  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  marshal's, 
office  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  mechanic 
lien  against  the  vehicles  in  the  sum  of  $7^5. 
The  vehicles  were  ultimately  sold  at  public 
auction  for  $150.  Of  the  $150  realizecVirom 
the  public  auction  the  amount  of  >5133.30 
was  paid  to  the  claimant,  leaving  ^'balance 
of  $661.70,  the  amount  specified  \yi  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  as  due  on  thrf'lien.  The 
claimant  presented  the  claim  fbr  $661.70  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  dis¬ 
allowed  it  on  the  grounds  talat  even  though 
the  claimant  may  have  re^ased  the  vehicles 
for  sale  upon  the  assurante  from  the  Assist¬ 
ant  United  States  Attorney  that  he  would 
do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  marshal  word'd  be  paid,  such  indebted¬ 
ness  was  incurred'  as  the  result  of  private 
litigation  and  the  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney’s  promise  to  assist  in  the  collection 
of  the  debt  y/as  in  no  way  binding  upon  the 
United 

Mr.  E.  y.  Bartlett,  Delegate  from  Alaska, 
urges  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  on  the  grounds  that  the 
claimant  acted  in  good  faith,  that  he  per¬ 
formed  the  service  at  the  request  of  the 


United  States  marshal,  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  previous  services  for  the  United 
States  marshal’s  office  and  for  such  previous 
services  performed  at  the  direction  of  the 
marshal  or  at  the  direction  of  one  of  his 
deputies  he  had  always  been  paid,  and  that 
on  this  occasion  he  also  anticipated  busi¬ 
nesslike  dealings  with  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7718)  was  ordered  to  a,( 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


did  give  a  refund  on  the  1951  return,  as  the 
statute  had  not  run  for  that  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commij 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tjlfrd  tirpe, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  sp^as  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  l^ary  K.  Ryan 
and  William  A.  BoutwellJ 


i 


Mr. 


MARY  K.  RYAN 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1636,  S.  489. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  489) 

Nfor  the  relief  of  Mary  K.  Ryan. 

Y The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatoj 
frorfy  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Seafete 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (Sy^89) 
for  the  Belief  of  Mary  K.  Ryan>which 
had  been  Reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all\after  the  enabling  clause 
and  insert : 

That,  notwithstanding  Xny  statute  of 
limitations  or  laplfc  of  /ime,  claims  for 
credit  or  refund,  exWufnve  of  interest,  bf. 
overpayments  of  income  taxes  for  the  tax¬ 
able  years  1949  and  laooYased  on  excludable 
cost  of  living  allovfrinceSrnay  be  filed  by 
Mary  K.  Ryan,  and  her  former  husband, 
William  A.  Boutyfell,  both  orwMburquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  at  anytime  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  Enactment  of  thYact.  The 
provisions  objection  322  (b),  377^, and  3775 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  r^39  shall 
not  apply  to  the  refund  or  credit  Nof  any 
overpayment  of  tax  for  which  a  clann  for 
creditin'  -refund  is  filed  under  the  authority 
of  tlifs  act  within  such  1-year  period. 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  thii 
11  would  simply  waive  the  statute  of 
imitations  so  as  to  permit  the  claimants 
to  file  a  claim  for  refund  of  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  erroneously  paid  by  them  in 
1949  and  1950  by  way  of  a  joint  return 
filed  by  them  prior  to  their  divorce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows’ 

At  the  time  the  returns  were  filed  the 
claimants  were  working  in  Alaska  and  by 
virtue  of  an  executive  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  followed  by  a  regulation  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  both  issued  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  1939  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
amended  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943,  they 
were  entitled  to  exclude  from  their  taxable 
income  amounts  paid  to  them  as  “cost  of 
living  allowances.”  They  did  not  learn  of 
this  executive  order  and  regulation  until 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  and  al¬ 
though  they  then  filed  claim  for  refund,  the 
2  years  in  question  were  rejected  because 
the  2  year  statute  of  limitations  for  filing 
had  expired.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  well  remember  when 
those  opposing  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  were  as  scarce  in 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  prover¬ 
bial  hens’  teeth.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  few  years  I  feel  even  more  justified 
in  my  position  of  opposing  renewal  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
more  and  more  Senators  giving  this  pro¬ 
gram  closer  scrutiny.  As  each  day  goes 
by  we  can  see  that  the  original  intent  of 
this  program  as  conceived  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  back  in 
1934  is  being  lost  in  a  shower  of  inter- 
nationalistic  suicidal  propaganda. 

There  is  no  longer  anything  reciprocal 
about  the  program.  Once  thought  of  as 
a  program  to  stimulate  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can-made  goods  abroad  in  a  friendly 
market,  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
has  become  a  monster  that  is  destroying 
American  business,  American  jobs, 
American  markets  and  American  influ¬ 
ence  abroad.  Coupled  with  the  foreign- 
aid  programs,  this  lopsided  trade  pro¬ 
gram  is  doing  more  harm  to  America 
than  anything  short  of  military  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  have  we  sent  our  dollars 
abroad  to  help  put  our  friends  back  on 
their  feet  but  after  that  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  their  budgetary  requirements  with 
our  tax  dollars,  subsidized  foreign  in¬ 
dustries,  and  given  trade  concessions 
/•Which  today  mock  our  claim  to  national 
sanity. 

Products  of  foreign  industries,  sus¬ 
tained  by  American  dollars,  produced 
abroad  at  virtual  slave-wage  levels,  in 
many  instances,  are  replacing  American- 
made  goods  in  our  domestic  markets. 
Thus  is  created  much  unemployment,  the 
fruit  of  our  own  mistaken  generosity  and 
ill-advised  trade  policy.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  today  are 
drawing  unemployment  benefits,  running 
into  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  result  of 
their  jobs  being  abolished  because  of  this 
foreign  competition  which  is  being  sub¬ 
sidized  with  American  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  trade  legis¬ 
lation  is  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  before  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions. 

In  1934,  in  order  to  increase  trade, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  lower  or  increase  duties  as  much 
as  50  percent.  In  the  period  1934-47,  a 
number  of  bilateral  trade  agreements 
were  made.  In  1947,  the  General  Agree- 
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ments  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  came  into 
being  and  with  it  the  Multilateral  Trade 
Agreement  came  into  being.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
became  international  in  scope,  and  con¬ 
cessions  to  one  country  became,  excepting 
Communist  countries,  concessions  to  the 
world. 

Since  1937,  the  United  States  has 
slashed  its  tariffs  78  percent.  We  now 
rank  seventh  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tariff  scale.  Our  duty  deductions  were 
made  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity,  the 
United  States  sacrificing  its  duties  in  ex¬ 
change  for  concessions  from  the  foreign 
countries.  Yet  after  24  years  of  opera¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  barriers  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  United  States  products  greater 
than  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  tariff 
slashing  program.  In  addition  to  duties, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  United  States  exports  by 
foreign  countries:  17  have  import  quotas, 
33  require  foreign-exchange  licenses,  and 
62  require  import  licenses. 

In  1951,  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
called  the  escape  clause,  which  provided 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  if  a  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  has  injured  or  threatens  injury  to 
an  American  industry.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  is  then  sent  to 
the  President  who  may  accept,  modify,  or 
reject  any  action  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  found  needed  to  prevent  or  remedy 
the  injury  to  our  American  industry. 

Congress,  by  this  provision,  intended 
-to  prevent  any  American  industry  or  its 
workers  from  damage  from  imports.  But 
the  escape  clause  has  not  been  admin¬ 
istered  as  Congress  intended.  In  87 
cases,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported  injury  from  imports  in  30  cases; 
of  these,  the  President  has  refused  ap¬ 
proval  in  20  cases.  In  10  cases,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  approved  or  modified.  Thus,  the 
chance  of  success  in  an  escape  clause 
action  is  only  1  out  of  3  even  when  the 
industry  has  established  injury. 

The  problem  of  the  American  indus¬ 
tries  arises  from  the  industrialization 
which  has  taken  place  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  war.  This  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  our  foreign  aid  in  European 
countries  and  military  government  pro¬ 
grams,  primarily  in  Japan.  The  low- 
wage  foreign  countries  have  been  indus- 
tralized,  but  their  wages  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  mechanization.  The 
average  hourly  wage  in  1956-57  in  the 
United  States  was  $2.08;  this  compares 
with  average  wage  scales  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  of  55  cents;  in  Italy  of  43  cents 
and  in  Japan  of  22  cents. 

Imports  of  a  great  number  of  products 
have  increased  tremendously  in  the  past 
few  years.  Pottery,  textiles,  steel  flat- 
ware,  clothespins,  plywood,  and  many 
other  products  are  coming  in  from  Japan 
in  steadily  increasing  quantities.  Ply¬ 
wood  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  6,800  percent  since 
1951.  Plywood  imports  took  52  percent 
of  the  United  States  market  in  ‘1957. 
Japan  alone  took  42  percent.  The  do¬ 
mestic  hardwood  plywood  industry  is 
sorely  pressed  to  stay  alive  in  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  plywood  from 
Japan.  Employment  has  been  reduced 


from  25  to  30  percent;  take-home  pay 
is  down  drastically  and  a  full  40-hour 
week  has  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Carpenter, 
Earl  Hartley,  president,  Western  Council 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers,  says: 

As  closely  as  I  have  been  able  to  figure, 
some  3,500  of  our  members  are  today  dis¬ 
placed  by  imports  of  Japanese  plywood  and 
veneer.  There  is  a  good  possibility  that 
if  the  American  market  remains  open  and 
unrestricted  that  other  wood  items  such  as 
lumber,  doors,  sash,  and  so  forth,  will  even¬ 
tually  feel  the  effects  of  ever-growing  com¬ 
petition  from  low-wage  Japanese  products. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  is  in  the  three  west 
coast  States  alone,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California.  This  represents  the 
loss  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  plants  of  those  States. 

According  to  recent  figures  that  have 
been  used  before  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  there 
are  345,000  textile  workers  unemployed 
due  to  imports. 

Tire  matter  of  forcing  American  work 
ers  to  compete  with  wages  of  15  or  20 
cents  an  hour  in  Japan  and  some  other 
countries  should  be  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  our  leaders  in  labor,  industry,  and 
in  Government. 

The  competition  from  Japan  is  no 
longer  from  a  “cottage  industry”  but 
from  modern  plants  furnished  with  the 
finest  machinery  that  money  can  buy, 
plus  a  low  wage,  long  hours  and  no  over¬ 
time.  This  is  a  combination  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  cannot  lick. 

The  President  in  1955,  assured  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  tabor  that  no  industry 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  Positive  evidence 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress  and  the 
President  that  injury  from  imports 
exists  in  many  industries.  Yet,  in  20 
cases,  the  President  has  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  that  an  American  industry  was 
injured  and  a  remedy  was  required. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Nation’s  economy.  We  are 
headed  down  a  road  of  unlimited  spend¬ 
ing,  extravagance,  waste  and  self-de¬ 
struction.  We  must  begin  to  tighten  our 
economic  belts  and  bring  ourselves  to 
realize  that  our  primary  task  at  this 
time  is  to  return  to  a  goal  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  to  kill  this 
lopsided  trade  program. 


JOHN  J.  SPRIGGS 

O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
have  consulted  with  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  am  they 
have  agreeftsto  the  request  I  aor about  to 
make,  nameliKl  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  SenateWoceed  to/ne  considera¬ 
tion  of  Calendar^o.  J*624,  Senate  bill 
2629. 

The  PRESIDINOX^ICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tpae. 

The  Legislate  ClerkN.  A  bill  (S. 
2629)  for  thyrelief  of  JohnN-  Spriggs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.NL;  there 
objection/to  the  request  of  the  Sfcpator 
from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Serial 
pndceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  /the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  a  bill  Mr  the 
relief  of  John  J.  Spriggs,  but  onl/to  the 
extent  that  it  gives  him  the  au{Jiority  to 
pursue  in  the  Federal  corn;?  a  claim 
which  was  disallowed  in  his  flfrst  attempt 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a/claim  against 
the  United  States  and/there  was  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  court 
There  is  no  object^n  to  the  bill.  I 
hope  it  will  be  passec 

Mr.  President,  I/ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement  explaining  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  qraered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a§aollows: 

John  J.  Spriggs 

This  imposed  legislation  would  waive  the 
statut#of  limitations  so  as  to  confer  jurisdic¬ 
tion  Am  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
tlWfoistrict  of  Wyoming  to  hear,  determine, 
aj^u  adjudicate  any  claim  of  John  P.  Spriggs, 
Lander,  Wyo.,  against  the  United  States 
relating  to  certain  lands  in  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  expresses 
opposition  to  the  legislation,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  opposes  the  legislation 
except  as  it  applies  to  one  allotment  of  land 
covered  by  the  legislation. 

Briefly,  it  would  appear  that  the  facts  were 
developed  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  claimant 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  against  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  others.  The  basis  for  the 
suit  was  an  agreement  with  one  Mary 
Candler,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  William 
O’Neal,  a  member  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of 
Indians.  The  claimant,  Mr.  Spriggs,  was  at¬ 
torney  for  Mary  Candler  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  when  his  will  was  contested.  The 
agreement  between  Mrs.  Candler  and  the 
claimant  was  on  a  contingent-fee  basis,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one-half  of  the  property  she  might 
obtain  through  his  efforts.  Mis.  Candler 
was  successful  in  her  suit  to  gain  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  executed  quitclaim  deeds  to  the 
claimant. 

When  the  quitclaim  deeds  were  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  the'  Interior  for  trans¬ 
fer,  the  Indian  Bureau  notified  Mrs.  Candler 
■that  inasmuch  as  she  was  of  one-fourth 
Indian  blood  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Shoshone  Tribe,  she  could  not  make  any  valid 
contract  without  the  approval  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  The  suit  heretofore 
mentioned  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
;rict  of  Columbia  was  brought,  judgment  was 
tered  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Cdurt  of  Appeals  affirmed  that  judgment, 
stavhig  as  follows:  \ 

“A3U;o  allotment  No.  950  •  *  • 

“It  Nalso  conceded  that  a  subsequent  con- 
veyanceW  this,  land  by  Mr.  Spriggs  to  the 
.United  StW.es  at  its  request,  in  trust  for  Mary 
Candler,  tlNsame  person  as  defendant  Can¬ 
dler,  after  a  Conveyance  by  her  to  him,  was 
upon  the  mistaken  view  that  the  land  was 
restricted  and  that  the  earlier  deed’  to  him 
accordingly  was  'tavalid.  The  cloud  which 
appears  thus  to  hsntf  been  cast  upon  his  title 
to  this  tract  through  mistake  may  no  doubt 
be  removed  by  legislation,  or  possibly  by 
appropriate  litigation.’* 

As  to  the  main  suit,  ’toe  court  dismissed 
it  as  one  lacking  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Hearings  were  had  upon  tins  bill,  and  the 
contentions  of  the  claimant  anBLthose  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  inVelation  to 
the  different  interests  are  in  sharp,  disagree¬ 
ment.  This  bill  would  send  the  matter  to 
the  court  in  order  to  have  a  final  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  interested  parties.  \ 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  thaNh  is 
is  the  type  of  legislation  which  should>be 
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suWcted  to  a  court  interpretation  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  to  complete  finality 
and,  Nr  that  reason,  recommends  that  the 
bill,  sN2629,  be  favorably  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to \mendment. 

If  there  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2^29)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
any  statute  of  limitatioite  or  lapse  of  time, 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  coh£erred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Coih t  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Wyoming  to  hear,  determine,  and 
adjudicate  any  claim  of  John  Spriggs  of 
Lander,  Wyo.,  against  the  .United  States  re¬ 
lating  to  certain  lands  in  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  Wyo.,  conveyed,  to  him 
by  quitclaim  deed  by  Mary  Bradforo\0’Neal 
Candler  on  November  18,  19.25.  SuitXiipon 
any  such  claim  may  be  instituted  at  >any 
time  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  ke 
enactment  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  notm» 
ing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  an  in¬ 
ference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 


SHAREHOLDERS  AND  DEBENTURE 

NOTE  HOLDERS  OF  GOSHEN 

VENEER  CO. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  780,  House  bill  6282. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6282)  for  the  relief  of  the  former  share¬ 
holders  and  debenture  note  holders  of 
the  Goshen  Veneer  Co.,  an  Indiana  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 


trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  just  passed,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  other 
pertinent  material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  acting 
majority  leader  in  that  request,  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
iuis  amended,  is  to  pay  the  former  share- 
N>lders  of  the  Goshen  Veneer  Co.  a  total 
sum  of  $295,154.47,  in  full  settlement  of  their 
clanns  against  the  United  States  as  a  result/ 
of  tnfeur  having  lost  their  business  during  the 
period\l942-44  by  reason  of  overexpanrion 
of  the  facilities  of  said  business  at  the  behest 
and  urging  of  the  United  States  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  anticipation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  projected  wartime  wooden-aircraft  pro¬ 
gram  and  the\subsequent  abandonment  by 
the  War  Department  before  amortization 
could  be  effected.X  / 

STATEMENT  / 

A  similar  bill,  H.  RNo092f  as  amended,  was 
favorably  reported  toXhg  Senate  from  the 
committee  on  July  20,  lafc,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  27,  195c,  Coo  late  for  further 
action  by  the  House,  as\mended  by  the 
Senate.  /  X 

Tire  Goshen  Veneer  Co.  wasSestablished  in 
1892  by  Myron  C/Dow  and  Charlie  E.  Gorham 
and  was  operated  as  a  partnership  until  it 
was  incorporated  in  1900.  The  Ssynership 
of  the  firnymid  all  of  its  stock  remained  in 
the  handsrof  the  organizers  or  their  families 
up  to  April  1944.  Since  its  inception  Goshen 
has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hardwood 
veneer  and  plywood  principally  for  the  mA 
ufapture  of  furniture.  It  was  among  the  firsft, 
to/  develop  the  hot-press  technique  for 
qementing  veneer  with  thermosetting  resins. 
The  average  net  sales  for  the  years  1936  to 
1941  were  $558,200,  with  average  net  profits 
of  $26,300  or  5  percent  of  sales.  The  inci¬ 
dents  out  of  which  this  claim  prises  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1942  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944.  A  number  of  the  persons  then 
having  offices  or  other  responsible  positions 
in  and  about  the  Goshen  Co.  are  now  de¬ 
ceased. 

On  March  10,  1942,  Mr.  J.  J.  Snoke,  general 
manager  of  Goshen,  advised  the  Army  Air 
Force’s  procurement  officers  by  letter  of  Go¬ 
shen’s  availability  for  plywood  manufacture 
and  offered  its  services  in  that  regard.  It  is 
not  clearly  established  whether  this  letter 
was  a  response  to  solicitations  by  such  pro¬ 
curement  officers  to  Goshen,, or  whether  it 
was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  management.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  company  was  a 
small,  family-owned  corporation  operated  in 
a  city  in  mid-America  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  officers  and  shareholders  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  the  letter  probably 
represented  a  genuine  desire  on  their  part 
to  contribute  toward  the  defense  effort  at 
this  period  in  which  the  country  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  world  war. 

On  May  6,  1942,  the  company  had  prime 
or  subcontracts  with  various  .agencies  of  the 
Government  totaling  $354,500  and  a  subcon¬ 


tract  estimated  at  $600,000  was  in  the  process 
of  negotiation  with  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co  .j 
which  had  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces.  Goshen  was  contacted 
by  representatives  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  summer  of  1942  and  the  necessity 
of  peak  production  for  the  war  effidrt  was 
stressed.  " 

On  May  22,  1942,  Goshen  entered  into  a  V- 
loan  agreement  for  $100,000  «ff  revolving 
credit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  $100,000  of 
additional  credit  would  not /be  an  unusual 
financial  transaction  in  view  of  the  size  of 
the  company  and  its  average  .of  $500,000 
gross  business  in  the  pni(ceding  years. 

Following  the  first  Wean,  Goshen  received 
further  subcontracts/and  about  the  1st  of 
August  1942  Lt.  George  E.  Dilley,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  district  financial  officer,  con¬ 
tacted  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  it  in  containing  an  increased  loan 
which  Goshenr  had  contemplated  making  as 
early  as  Jifi/  6,  1942.  Further,  on  July  29, 
1942,  a  letter  was  received  by  Goshen  from 
a  Major  Ryon  which  contained  several  rather 
broad  stfitements  with  regard  to  V-loans. 

OnXugust  7,  1942,  the  First  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  South  Bend,  a  fiscal  agent  for 
the^War  Department,  which  handled  the  first 
Wloan,  applied  to  the  Federal  Reserve  for  a 
.guaranty  for  a  loan  of  $600,000,  this  being  a 
'consolidation  with  the  first  V-loan  and  an 
increase  in  credit  of  $500,000.  The  claim¬ 
ant  contends  that  considerable  pressure  by 
procurement  officers  during  the  summer  of 
1942  had  induced  them  to  go  ahead  with 
continued  expansion  to  handle  war  con¬ 
tracts  which  the  Air  Forces  desired. 

^  Specifically,  the  United  States  Air  Forces 
at  this  time  were  interested  in  a  program  for 
producing  plywood  aircraft,  thus  saving  on 
aluminum  and  other  essential  minerals.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  plywood  air¬ 
craft  program  that  Goshen  had  been  con¬ 
tacted. 

On  August  22,  1942,  the  bank  consolidated 
the  former  loan  and  a  loan  was.  made  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  for  Goshen.  In  addition 
to  the  provisions  securing  repayment  under 
the  former  agreement  there  was  incorporated 
in  the  August  22  instrument  the  new  loan 
contract  provided,  inter  alia,  that  the  bank, 
at  its  election  could_require  separate  ac¬ 
counts  for  funds  advanced  and  the  counter¬ 
signing  of  checks,  inspection  of  the  books 
and  records  of  Goshen,  and  the  right  to  make 
advances  in  its  sole  discretion;  also,  monthly 
balance  sheets  certified  by  public  account¬ 
ants;  approval  by  the  bank  of  all  contracts 
\for  over  $25,000,  and  the  acquisition  of  any 
^ed  assets  over  $2,000  was  required. 

Vt  is  to  be  noted  that  the  May  22  loan  for 
a  Evolving  fund  of  $100,000  provided  for 
a  mortgage  of  all  real  estate,  equipment,  ma- 
terials^tools,  machinery,  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  except  inventory;  the  assignment  of  the 
proceeds  Ma11  contracts  with  United  States 
or  various  departments  thereof;  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  oitstanding  debentures  (in  the 
extent  of  $26,0^.70)  to  the  loan;  prohibition 
of  the  paymenlNof  any  dividends  during  the 
period  of  the  loanVor  monthly  balance  sheets 
and  accounting  records  certified  by  a  CPA; 
the  personal  guaranty  of  J.  J.  Snoke  and 
Dow  Gorham  for  the  nwrayment  of  funds  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  an  accelNation  clause  to  be 
effective  in  case  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  \ 

The  committee  notes  thN  the  control  of, 
the  company  with  the  issuai^  of  these  two 
loans  progressively  passed  frorXthe  existing 
management  to  the  bank  and  tSp  War  De¬ 
partment.  Further,  the  amount  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  loan  was  not  thought  to  be  desirable 
by  the  bank  or  the  Federal  ReserV  but 
which  was  acquiesced  to  by  them  at  toe  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  War  Department  officlals/fce- 
cause  it  would  be  an  excessively  large  iNn 
for  the  size  of  the  Goshen  Co.  and  its  prak 
vious  operations.  Briefly,  the  company  took' 
the  second  loan  and  expanded  its  operations 
in  accordance  with  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
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critics  have  no  case,  but  even  if  It  could  be 
said  that  some  of  the  decisions  were  pretty 
far  out  of  line  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
'restrict  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ctourt.  There  is  so  much  at  stake  in  the 
maintaining  of  the  traditional  role  of  the 
CouSt  that  even  a  number  of  bad  decisions 
woulcKt>e  of  infinitesimal  size  in  comparison. 

As  have  already  seen  a  curb-the-Court 
attitudeSs  an  attack  upon  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary- 

An  ad  hc\  piecemeal  attack  upon  areas  of 
jurisdiction  i*  a  crude  blunderbuss  method 
which  has  no  discernible  relation  to  rational 
policy  in  the  attribution  of  judicial  work 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  and  statues.  If  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  is  to  be  reexaVuined  it  should  be  done 
in  terms  of  the  role  dl  the  Court  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  Overall  needs  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  trae  administration  of 
justice.  I  do  not  now  see’Sany  occasion  for 
that  sort  of  reexamination.  \ 

It  would  be  bad  enough,  as  others  have 
observed,  to  have  no  unifying  rWiew  of  Fed¬ 
eral  cases;  that  would  leave  theHjaw  of  the 
land  to  be  interpreted  differently  if^  different 
circuits.  Even  worse  would  be  elimination  of 
Supreme  Court  review  of  State  cases  involv¬ 
ing  Federal  constitutional  questions.  \ .The 
Constitution  could  not  be  preserved  as\ne 
supreme  law  of  the  land  for  all  the  people, t%s 
provided  by  article  VI  without  such  revievV 
An  attack  upon  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  J 
Union.  Let  the  Court  curbers  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  playing  with  fire. 

For  my  part,  I  applaud  the  Court  and  hope 
that  a  more  perfect  realization  upon  the  part 
of  American  lawyers  of  the  great  service  the 
Court  has  been  rendering  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  equality  will  stimulate  us  to 
establish  in  the  American  Bar  Association  a 
strong  and  active  section  on  human  rights. 
This  thought  I  warmly  commend  to  President 
Rhyne.  Meanwhile,  let  us  bestir  ourselves  to 
do  all  we  can  to  give  living  vitality  to  the 
values  espoused  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  post-Civil  War  amendments  with  the 
hoped-for  effect  that  America  will  set  a  truly 
worthy  example  before  a  troubled  world, 
which  needs,  more  than  anything  else,  our 
moral  leadership. 

Philadelphia  Bar  Association, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXCERPT  PROM  THE  MINUTES  OP  THE  MEETING 
OP  THE  BOARD  OP  GOVERNORS  HELD  JUNE 
23,  1958 

'  Whereas  United  States  Senate  bill  264 
known  as  the  Jenner-Butler  bill,  seeks  to  re¬ 
move  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Unbred 
States  Supreme  Court  in  certain  instances; 
and  / 

Whereas  the  board  of  governors/of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  is  oufcosed  to 
all  limitations  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  Therefore,  boAt 

Resolved,  That  the  board'  of  governors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  go  on 
record  as  opposing  thajf  section  of  Senate 
bill  2646  which  attenjpts  to  limit  the  ap¬ 
pellate  jurisdiction  of'  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  as  to  Jme  ‘validity  of  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulations  of  any 'State,  or  of  any 
board  of  bar  examiners,  or  similar  body,  or 
of  any  action  or  proceeding  taken  pursuant 
to  any  such  law,  rule,  or  regulation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  ^unission  of  persons  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  lawAvithin  such  State’;  and  further, 
ResolvmL,  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  advise  our 
Senayfrs  and  Representatives  at  Washington 
of  Ofis  stand  and  forward  them  copies  of 
thif  resolution. 

/  Emil  F.  Goldhaber,  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  H.  R.  12591,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  would  make 
permanent  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
instead  of  extending  it  for  a  period  of 
5  years. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  efforts 
being  made  on  behalf  of  what  are,  in 
my  judgment,  misguided  protectionists 
dealing  in  the  19th  century  tradition  of 
trade  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  to  limit  the  term  to  which  the 
act,  which  has  now  passed  the  House, 
would  be  extended. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  the  original 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934, 
had  a  stated  life  of  3  years.  Since  that 
date  the  act  has  been  extended  nine 
times;  in  1937,  1940,  1943,  1945,  1949, 
1951,  1953,  1954,  and  1955.  This  is  the 
proposed  10th  extension.  Over  this 
period  of  years,  the  average  extension 
has  been  for  a  little  more  than  2  years. 

I  point  out  that  since  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  took  office  it  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  act  extended  for  more 
than  1  year  at  a  time  on  two  occasions, 
and  on  the  third  occasion  for  only  2 
years. 

The  time  and  expense  consumed  in 
these  periodical  extensions  of  the  act  are 
well  known.  The  House  hearings  started 
on  February  17,  and  concluded  on 
March  25.  About  200  witnesses  were 
heard,  and  statements  and  written  ma¬ 
terial  introduced  into  the  Record  total 
almost  3,000  pages. 

On  June  20,  1958,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
in  support  of  the  House  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
he  then  made  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  ot  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  John  Foster 

Dulles,  Secretary  op  State,  Before  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  (H.  R. 

12591) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  4  months  ago  I  spoke  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  proposal  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
I  now  direct  myself  to  the  bill  which  has 
come  to  this  committee  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  represents’ some  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  as  originally  introduced.  The 
changes,  however,  are  acceptable  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  H.  R.  12591  as  received  in  the 
Senate  has  my  full  support. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  speak  to 
you  about  the  compelling  reasons  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy  policy  for  strengthening  and 
extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  doubtless  present  further  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
program  from  the  domestic  viewpoint. 

I  shall  direct  myself  primarily  to  foreign- 
policy  consideration. 

n 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  new  in  terms 
of  its  political  structure  and  its  economic 
demands.  Twenty  countries  have  won  their 
political  independence  within  the  last  15 
years  and  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue. 
Seven  hundred  million  people  are  directly 
involved  in  this  rapid  transformation  from 
the  long-established  system  of  colonialism. 
The  very  rapidity  with  which  this  transfor¬ 
mation  is  occurring  presents  a  major  prob¬ 
lem — how  to  achieve  and  maintain  political 
stability. 

Mass  aspirations  follow  these  new  grants 
of  independence.  They  are  contagious  and. 
spread  to  other  lands.  The  demands  for  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions  are  insistent.  No 
possible  sources  of  assistance  are  dismissed 
out  of  hand.  Present  free-world  nations  may 
prefer  to  buy  and  sell  within  the  free  world. 
But  if  they  are  frustrated  in  their  efforts 
to  do  so,  they  can  be  expected  to  direct 
their  search  elsewhere.  , 

Although  no  international  wars  are  being 
fought  today,  our  security  is  menaced,  not 
only  by  the  vast  Soviet  military  buildup, 
but  by  the  efforts  .of  international  commu¬ 
nism  to  turn  the  worldwide  changes  to  self¬ 
ish  use  as  steppingstones  to  world  domina¬ 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  combat  this  evil  successfully, 
a  better  international  order  must  be  built 
and  the  United  States  must  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  that  effort. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  free  world  is  not 
disunited.  It  works  together  and  provides 
dispersed  •  power  to  retaliate  against  armed 
aggression.  Military  unity  is  imperative  and 
must  be  continually  strengthened.  But  this 
requires  high  morale  throughout  the  free 
world  and  a  willing  spirit  of  close  coopera¬ 
tion.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  not  created 
and  maintained  through  military  coopera¬ 
tion  alone.  Economic  security  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  all  our  allies  and  friends.  It  is 
essential  that  their  relationship  to  the 
United  States  contribute  not  only  to  their 
military  security  but  also  to  their  economic 
well-being. 

iii 

The  strategy  of  Communist  imperialism 
involves  the  subversion  of  country  after 
country  until  the  United  States  is  isolated 
and  subject  to  economic  strangulation.  You 
have  heard  repeatedly  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
threat  of  war  in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade 
and  his  boast  that  the  Soviets  will  win  this 
war  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  said  before — and  I  say  again — ■ 
it  would  be  reckless  to  treat  this  threat  as 
negligible. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  developing 
its  weapons  for  waging  economic  warfare 
against  the  United  States  and  has  achieved 
an  industrial  level  which  enables  it  to  export 
manufactured  goods  in  incraesing  quantity 
and  variety,  and  to  take  in  exchange  large 
amounts  of  natural  products,  whether  agri¬ 
cultural  or  mineral,  for  their  own  use  or  to 
dump  on  free-world  markets.  Through  pur¬ 
suing  this  course,  they  hope  to  gain  domi¬ 
nance — first  economically,  then  politically — 
in  many  countries  which  need  an  assured 
foreign  market. 

Our  Government  has,  by  treaty  or  resolu¬ 
tion,  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
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dangered  if  any  of  nearly  50  countries  were 
to  be  conquered  by  Communist  imperialism. 
But,  declaring  this  is  not  enough.  We  have 
to  convince  both  friend  and  foes  that  we 
will  do  what  is  needed  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
munist  conquest.  So  we  have  the  policies 
and  actions  represented  by  our  mutual- 
security  program  and  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that  national  poli¬ 
cies  which  aim  to  assure  a  congenial  and 
friendly  world  environment  are  un-American 
or  unpatriotic.  The  fact  is  that  from  our 
beginning  United  States  doctrine  has  pro¬ 
claimed  that  our  own  peace  and  security 
are  bound  up  inextricably  with  conditions 
of  freedom  elsewhere.  Today  that  doctrine, 
the  doctrine  of  interdependence,  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  free-world  policy. 

,  IV 

How  has  trade  figured  in  these  develop¬ 
ments?  During  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  many  countries  tried  to  restore  their 
economies  by  tariffs,  quotas  and  currency 
manipulations.  We  did  those  things,  and 
did  them  without  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
others  who  were  largely  dependent  on  inter¬ 
national  trade.  But  the  domestic  relief  we 
expected  did  not  come.  And  by  1934  the 
decline  in  world  trade  brought  to  power,  in 
several  countries,  leaders  so  nationalistic  and 
aggressive  as  to  constitute  a  major  cause  of 
World  War  II.  They  sought  to  expand  their 
national  domains  at  the  expense  of  weaker 
neighbors  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not 
assure  their  people  a  living  standard  by  nor¬ 
mal  methods  of  peaceful  trade.  The  price 
we  all  paid  in  World  War  II  will,  I  hope, 
help  us  to  avoid  such  shortsighted  action 
in  the  future. 

So  far  as  the  free  world  is  concerned,  the 
trend  since  that  war  has  fortunately  been  in 
the  other  direction.  In  this  movement  to 
liberalize  trade,  the  United  States  has  been 
an  indispensable  leader.  Our  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  first  enacted  in  1934,  and  since 
extended  10  times,  has  reflected  our  desire 
and  purpose  to  promote  the  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Some  elements  of  United  States  industry 
try  to  improve  their  competitive  position  by 
implying  that  any  competition  from  abroad, 
merely  because  it  is  foreign  should  for  that 
reason  be  barred.  This  viewpoint,  I  repeat, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  United  States  policy 
without  endangering  our  whole  Nation. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  cases  where 
foreign  competition  should  be  restrained. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  such  cases  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  in  fact  accorded.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  general  disposition  to  exclude 
foreign  goods  simply  because  they  are  com¬ 
petitive  would  gravely  disrupt  economic, 
political,  and  spiritual  relationships  which 
are  required  for  our  own  welfare  and  for 
the  defense  of  our  peace  and  freedom. 

You  may  ask  what  is  the  proper  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  progress  of  the  trade  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  interests  of  domestic  proce¬ 
dures.  Let  me  say  this.  Almost  every  na¬ 
tional  policy  hurts  some  and  benefits  others. 
The  form  of  our  taxation;  the  nature  of  our 
defense  purchases;  the  location  of  Govern¬ 
ment  operations — all  of  these  and  many 
other  national  policies  inevitably  tip  the 
scales  of  competition.  Often,  and  certainly 
in  the  field  of  trade,  the  few  who  may  be 
hurt,  or  fear  that  they  may  be,  are  more 
vocal  than  the  many  who  may  gain.  That 
is  their  right.  But  the  Congress  has  a  duty, 
that  is  to  serve  the  overriding  national  in¬ 
terest. 

v 

Important  as  the  trade  agreements  program 
has  been  since  its  inception  in  1934  and 
since  World  War  II,  I  anticipate  a  progres¬ 
sively  more  vital  role  for  the  program  in  the 
future. 

The  program  Is  one  of  our  most  effective 
tools  for  combating  the  emerging  Soviet 
strategy  of  political  economic  penetration 
into  uncommitted  countries  through  the 


offer  of  trade  and  economic  aid.  Since  1954 
economic  assistance  extended  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  to  countries  outside  the  bloc 
has  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Since  1954  the  exports  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  to  the  free  nations  have  grown 
70  percent.  In  1957  they  amounted  to  some 
$3.1  billion.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
bloc  trade  agreements  with  the  free  nations 
has  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  3  years, 
rising  from  49  at  the  end  of  1953  to  149  at 
the  end  of  1957.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
economic  potential  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  greatly  augmented  within  the 
next  few  years.  The  State-controlled  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Soviets  is  well  suited  to  swift 
changes  in  quantities  and  destination  of  ex¬ 
ports.  The  shortage  of  virtually  all  con¬ 
sumer  goods  within  the  Soviet  area  means 
that  additional  quantities  of  a  wide  variety 
of  imported  materials  can  be  absorbed  with 
ease. 

The  danger  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
arises  from  the  fact  that  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  imperialism  economic  ties  are 
merely  another  means  of  gaining  ultimate 
political  control.  If  through  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  they  can  bring  free  nations 
within  their  economic  orbit,  they  will  have 
paved  the  way  for  political  victory.  Even 
though  responsible  leaders  in  the  recipient 
countries  also  know  this,  desperation  for 
markets  in  order  to  meet  the  aspirations  of 
their  people  can  tempt  those  governments 
to  gamble  their  political  independence 
rather  than  refuse  Communist  aid  and  trade. 

To  this  challenge,  our  basic  answer  is  our 
trade  agreements  program,  coupled  with  our 
own  aid  program.  The  free  world  as  a  whole 
certainly  offers  by  far  the  largest  market  for 
the  raw  materials  that  provide  most  of  the 
money  income  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  This  offer  can  only  be  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  so  long  as  the  dominant  free  world 
trade  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  opening 
markets  and  expanding  trade  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum. 

VI 

In  Western  Europe  we  see  unfolding  a  great 
new  movement  toward  economic  unity.  This 
is  the  European  Economic  Community  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  entered 
into  force  on  January  1,  1958.  Through  this 
treaty  six  nations  on  the  European  conti¬ 
nent — Belgium,  France,  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands — have  agreed  to  eliminate  all  bar¬ 
riers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  to  act 
toward  others  as  a  single  economy.  They 
will  form  a  single  common  market  of  170 
million  customers  with  a  total  import  trade 
which,  last  year,  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  market  will,  in 
time,  have  a  single  uniform  tariff,  and  a 
common  trade  policy,  which  it  will  apply  to 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

This  development  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  United  States,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  should  now  be  our  policy 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  of  Europe  to  the  end  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  free  world  as 
a  'yvhole. 

The  next  5  years  will  be  the  critical,  form¬ 
ative  years  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  This  is  a  major  reason  why  it  is 
essential  that  the  trade  agreements  program 
be  renewed  this  year  for  5  years.  During 
this  period  long-lasting  decisions  will  be 
made  as  to  the  level  of  the  European  com¬ 
mon  external  tariff  and  as  to  the  other  com¬ 
mercial  policies  which  the  Community  will 
adopt.  The  best  opportunity  we  will  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  Community  the  tariff 
reductions  most  advantageous  to  our  export 
trade  will  be  before  the  new  tariff  becomes 
firmly  established.  We  would  seek  to  nego¬ 


tiate  tariffs  lower  than  those  to  which  the 
countries  comprising  the  European  Economic 
Community  are  presently  committed. 

The  procedure  and  timetable  which  its 
members  contemplate  for  the  establishment 
of  the  common  market  illustrate  the  need 
for  extending  our  program  for  not  less  than 
5  years. 

The  first  step  in  reducing  internal  tariffs, 
within  the  common  market,  will  be  taken 
next  January  1,  when  internal  duties  are  to 
be  reduced  by  10  percent  from  their  present 
levels.  Thereafter  there  will  be  progressive 
reductions  until  internal  tariffs  are  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  the  end  of  1972.  These 
reductions  are  important  to  us  because  after 
the  first  of  next  year,  goods  produced  within 
the  common  market  will  have  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  advantage  within  the  common  mar¬ 
ket  area  over  American  and  other  free  world 
goods. 

With  respect  to  external  tariffs,  the  plan 
is  this:  The  European  Economic  Community 
has  informed  us  that  they  expect  to  have 
their  proposed,  or  target,  tariff  (which  they 
are  now  negotiating  among  themselves) 
available  for  examination  by  us  and  others 
about  the  end  of  1959. 

The  objective  of  this  examination  will  be 
to  ascertain  whether  the  target  tariff  accords 
with  the  obligations  which  the  common 
market  countries  have  previously  assumed 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  In  this  context,  we  shall  want  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  target  external  tariff  is  not 
on  the  whole  higher,  nor  more  restrictive 
than  the  separate  tariff  schedules  of  the  six 
countries  now  in  effect. 

We  shall  also  look  at  the  individual  items 
to  be  certain  that  the  commitments  which 
others  have  made  to  us  are  maintained. 

After  we  have  completed  this  examination, 
we  will  have  to  prepare  the  United  States 
position  for  negotiations  and  choose  the 
items  on  which  we  might  be  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  tariff  concessions.  This  will  include 
peril-point  investigations  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  This  whole  process  will  take  at 
least  18  months  from  the  date  on  which  we 
receive  the  target  tariff.  This  timetable 
makes  clear  that  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances  negotiations  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  cannot  begin  until  3 
years  from  now.  The  negotiations  them¬ 
selves  would  take  at  least  a  year,  bringing  us 
at  least  to  mid  1962.  It  is  only  prudent  to 
allow  another  year  for  slippages.  Finally, 
other  countries  will  not  be  willing  to  make 
the  complex  preparations  for  these  negotia¬ 
tions  unless  they  are  sure  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  authority  to  see  them 
through  to  completion.  For  all  these  rea¬ 
sons  the  full  5-year  extension  is  a  necessity. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this;  Our 
trade  agreements  program  has  been  accepted 
in  this  country  now  for  24  years.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  program  has  been  success¬ 
ful  and  has  benefited  this  country  greatly. 
I  believe  that  most  people  in  this  country 
look  upon  the  program  as  continuing  and 
permanent.  It  would,  to  my  mind,  be  un¬ 
thinkable  to  discontinue  it. 

On  each  of  the  10  times  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  come  before  the  United 
States  Congress  for  renewal,  there  has  been 
a  period  of  uneasiness  and  concern  among 
our  friends  throughout  the  free  world.  Be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  is  the  ranking  sup¬ 
plier  or  consumer  of  so  many  commodities, 
its  trade  policy  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  the  overall  economy  of  many  countries. 
The  question  of  whether  the  United  States  is 
going  to  continue  to  6uy  a  given  country’s 
products  so  as  to  enable  that  country  to 
accumulate  dollar  exchange  with  which  to 
buy  needed  supplies  for  the  well-being  of  its 
own  people  is  often  nearly  a  life  and  death 
proposition. 

For  one  reason  or  another  people  abroad 
have  acquired  the  impression  that  trade- 
restrictionist  sentiment  is  growing  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  this  impression,  is 
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correct  or  not — and  the  recent  passage  of 
this  renewal  bill  in  the  House  would  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  the  contrary — the  belief  in¬ 
jects  an  element  of  instability  and  danger 
into  the  future  which  is  not  conducive  to 
cooperation  or  to  our  national  security. 

Why,  then,  should  we  insist  upon  the 
reargumentation  of  its  merits  every  3  years 
or  oftener  and  lead  our  friends  abroad  to  fear 
we  may  suddenly  reverse  our  trade  policy? 
The  'Trade  Agreements  Act  has  become  a 
symbol  around  which  other  free  world  coun¬ 
tries  develop  their  trade  policies  and  make 
their  plans.  Greater  stability  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  will  certainly  mean  greater  stability  in 
their  programs.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  such  stability  would  benefit  us  all? 

This  stabilizing  of  our  basic  policy  would 
not  of  course  mean  freezing  our  procedures; 
if  during  the  5-year  period  experience  shows 
the  need  for  improvements  in  the  legislation, 
these  can  of  course  be  accomplished. 

VII 

A  few  days  ago  (June  6,  1958)  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  dealing  with  the  basic  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  the  course  of  that  presen¬ 
tation  I  made  a  statement  about  world  trade 
which  I  should  like  to  repeat  here  today; 

“The  world  of  today  requires  better  eco¬ 
nomic  health  than  was  tolerable  in  past 
times. 

“International  trade  is  more  than  ever 
important.  Our  own  foreign  trade  is  now; 
approximately  $32.4  billion  a  year  and  pro¬ 
vides  employment  to  4  y2  million  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  and  workers.  International  trade  is  even 
more,  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  many  other 
free  world  countries. 

“A  principal  instrumentality  and  the  out¬ 
standing  symbol  of  our  attitude  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade  is  our  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  principle  of  the  act  was  first  adopted  in 
1934,  and  10  times  the  Congress  acted  to  re¬ 
new  it.  Any  failure  now  to  renew  it  would 
be  a  grave  blow  to  the  world’s  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  and  it  could  be  fatal  to 
security.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  blunt  statment. 
But  to  put  it  less  bluntly  would,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  fail  to  portray  the  immense  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
particular  attention  to  this  comment  in 
Mr.  Dulles’  statement : 

On  each  of  the  10  times  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  come  before  the  United 
States  Congress  for  renewal,  there  has  been 
a  period  of  uneasiness  and  concern  among 
our  friends  throughout  the  free  world.  Be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  is  the  ranking  sup¬ 
plier  or  consumer  of  so  many  commodities, 
its  trade  policy  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
the  overall  economy  of  many  countries. 

Our  indecision  in  this  regard  has  re¬ 
quired  an  enormous  amount  of  congres¬ 
sional,  Presidential,  and  administrative 
time  to  be  spent  to  obtain  repeated  re¬ 
newals  of  a  policy  which  is  now  firmly 
imbedded  in  our  law.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  serious  mistake.  — 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  attempting 
to  curtail  the  period  to  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion,  as  provided  by  the  House,  in  my 
humble  opinion  we  should  make  the  act 
permanent.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
any  way  Congress  should  give  up  its  tra¬ 
ditional  control  over  tariff  and  trade  pol¬ 
icy.  I  merely  suggest  that  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  can  summon  a  ma¬ 
jority  to  reverse  a  well  established  and 
sound  policy,  we  should  not  be  plagued 
every  few  years  with  such  an  enormous 


waste  of  legislative  and  executive  talent, 
to  preserve  a  position  which  should  be 
rockbound  and  firmly  established  as  a 
part  of  our  international  policy — cer¬ 
tainly  until  the  major  opinion  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Congress  shall 
change.  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  will  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill 
comes  before  us  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  turn  to  an¬ 
other  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 
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REPORT  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITU¬ 
ATION  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
send  to  the  desk  in  a  moment  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  I  intend  to  submit  for  myself 
and  other  Senators.  The  resolution  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
which  requires  in  specific  terms  that  cer¬ 
tain  information  be  made  available  t( 
the  Congress.  This  information  includes 
current  levels  of  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power;  levels  neces¬ 
sary  for  maximum  employment,  produc- 
w  ion,  and  purchasing  power;  /current 
and  foreseeable  trends;  the  effects  upon 
thelse  levels  of  the  Government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  program  and  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  employment;  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  recommended  legislation  for 
obtaining\maximum  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power. 

I  believe  rbat  anyone  who  reads  ob¬ 
jectively  the  Neeonomic  report  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Mingress  in  January  of 
this  year  will  agree  that  it  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  called  for  by  the 
act.  It  was  a  goocKdiistoric  review  of 
what  hacLceen  happening  in  the  econo¬ 
my.  Rot  it  provided  nothing,  in 
quantitative  terms,  abou\  the  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jq^tives  of  the  act,  or  about  current  and 
reseeable  trends  in  relation  \p  those 
evels. 

It  scarcely  looked  ahead  at  all, ''even 
in  qualitative  discussion.  Projections 
were  practically  nonexistent.  As  a  coi 
sequence,  it  was  not  of  much  use  to  thi 
Congress  in  formulating  programs  for 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power. 

However,  my  object  today  is  not  to 
hash  over  the  past.  What  I  am  pres¬ 
ently  concerned  about  is  that  future  re¬ 
ports  be  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  law,  and 
that  another  section  of  the  law  be 
utilized  at  this  particular  time. 

That  is  the  section  that  authorizes  in¬ 
terim  reports  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  up  through  1952 
an  interim  report  was  prepared  each 
summer  and  sent  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  since 
1952,  no  such  reports  have  ever  been 
prepared. 

Certainly,  it  is  in  times  like  these — 
when  the  economy  is  operating  at  far  less 
than  maximum  levels — that  the  idea  of 
an  interim  report  has  special  signifi¬ 
cance. 


I  believe  that  this  Congress  needs  a 
supplementary  economic  report  before 
adjournment  so  that  we  can  compare  the 
state  of  the  economy  as  it  looks  from  the 
White  House  with  our  own  vieivs  before 
we  go  home  for  the  year. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
been  most  optimistic  abo yn  our  national 
economy.  Let  us  see  tire  basic  data  on 
which  that  optimism  is  based. 

We  are  entitled  pfider  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  to  projections  in  quantitative 
terms.  It  is  plain, that  that  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  act. /It  is  also  plain  that,  in 
TOT  other  way, /an  the  Congress  get  the 
information  which  it  needs. 

Accordingly  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
referenciybn  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator /rom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man!/  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  a  resolution 
Requesting  the  President  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  by  August  1  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  report  as  authorized  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  received  and  appropri¬ 
ately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  321)  requesting 
the  President  to  transmit  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  improvement,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors),  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 

Whereas  section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  declares  that  “*  *  *  it  is  the  contin¬ 
uing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  all  practicable  means 
*  *  *  ,  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its 
plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining  *  *  *  , 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  unemployment  opportunities,  includ¬ 
ing  self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote’  maxi¬ 
mum  employment,  production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power;”  and 

Whereas  section  3  (a)  of  the  said  act  di¬ 
rects  the  President  to  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  an  annual  economic  report  setting 
forth  “*  *  *  (1)  the  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2; 
(2 )  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
cntoing  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic 
prog^m  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
revieX  of  the  economic  conditions  affecting 
emploNjent  in  the  United  States  or  any 
considerable  portion  thereof  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  yedc  and  of  their  effect  upon  employ¬ 
ment,  protection,  and  purchasing  power; 
and  (4)  a  proto's!111  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2,  together  with  such 
recommendatioN  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  oitoiesirable;”  and 

Whereas  section  ak(b)  of  the  said  act  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Economic  Report,  each 
of  which  shall  include  supplementary 

or  revised  recommendation!  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2”  of  theVaid  act;  and 

Whereas  there  have  beenh  significant 
changes  in  the  levels  and  trends  of  em¬ 
ployment,^  production,  and  jnjrchasing 
power  since  the  Economic  Reporch  of  the 
President  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
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on  January  20,  1958,  and  no  supplementary 
repoA  has  been  transmitted  since  that  date; 
and  \ 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  changes  in  the 
economy  'a  current  report  setting  forth  the 
data  specified  in  section  3  (a)  of  the  said 
act  would  of  special  assistance  to  the 

Congress  durihg  its  present  session:  There¬ 
fore  be  it  \ 

Resolved,  Thai,  the  President  is  hereby 
requested  to  transput  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  August  1,  1958,  utider  the  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  3  (foj  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  a  supplementary  report  which 
shall  set  forth  the  data  Specified  in  section 
3  (a)  of  the  said  act  andMn  particular,  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  needed  to  carr\out  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2  of  the  sail!  act,  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  foreseeable  trends  in  sihe  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  and  supplementary  or  revised  recom¬ 
mendations  to  achieve  the  policy  Iteclared 
in  section  2  of  the  said  act,  setting  forth  the 
data  relating  to  levels  and  trends  as  far  as 
feasible  in  quantitative  terms.  ' 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SAVE  THE  LOW- 
RENT  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  subject  and  I  do  so  with  some 
diffidence,  noting  the  not  unaccustomed 
scene  in  the  Senate  of  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  occupying 
the  chair  and  of  a  Senator  talking  to 
an  otherwise  absolutely  empty  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  detain  my 
good  friend  in  the  chair  were  it  not  for 
the  Senate  rule  which  requires  that  any 
statements  or  speeches  which  are  not 
actually  delivered  appear  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  in  such  small  type 
that  only  the  very  young  and  those  with 
hawk  eyes  are  ever  able  to  read  them. 
So  I  apologize  to  my  friend  for  detaining 
him  longer.  I  wish  I  also  could  go  off 
on  my  Fourth  of  July  vacation,  but  the 
subject  matter  which  I  have  in  mind  I 
know  is  of  keen  interest  to  the  presiding 
Officer  as  well  as  to  me,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  useful  that  the  remarks  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Congressional  Record,  so 
that  when  the  housing  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate,  as  it  will  in  a  few  days, 
other  Senators  will  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  one  junior  Senator’s  thinking 
about  how  important  indeed  that  bill  is. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  takes, 
up  the  proposed  housing  act  of  1958  in 
the  next  few  days,  we  will  have  uncjer 
consideration  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  concept  of  public^Aow- 
rent  housing  since  the  prograrti  was 
initiated  21  years  ago.  These /amend¬ 
ments  contitute  title  IV  of  tl>e  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Banking  amt'  Currency 
Committee.  / 

In  the  21  years  since/its  inception, 
public  housing  has  been  under  constant 
attack  by  implacable  enemies.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United'' States  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  come  to  tjiie  aid  of  this  em¬ 
battled  program  and  preserved  it  from 
destruction.  f 

Today,  the  lpng-time  enemies  of  low- 
rent  housing--  are  trying  to  discredit 
these  amendments  as  the  latest  phase 
of  their  Unremitting  effort  to  extin¬ 
guish  thj£r  program. 

My  i*marks  this  afternoon  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  Senators  who  have 

/ 


stood  by  public  housing  through  the 
years  so  that  they  will  understand  the 
necessity  at  this  time  for  the  basic 
changes  in  the  program  which  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended.  I  hope  that  I  can  clear  the 
air  of  some  of  the  confusion  about  these 
amendments  which  has  been  created. 

LOW -RENT  HOUSING  IS  STILL  NEEDED 

When  the  public  housing  program  was 
launched  2  decades  ago,  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  had  declared  that  “one-third  of  the 
Nation  is  ill-housed.”  Today,  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  somewhat  lower.  Perhaps 
only  one-fourth  of  our  people  now  live 
in  housing  that  ought  to  be  demolished, 
or  is  without  toilet  facilities  or  running 
water.  But  while  the  proportion  may 
be  slightly  smaller  than-  20  years  ago, 
we  have  probably  hardly  more  than 
kept  up  with  population  growth.  The 
total  number  of  slum  dwellers  today  is 
probably  not  significantly  less  than  then. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  evidence  that  in 
.many  of  our  cities  we  have  been  losing 
nound  in  housing — not  gaining. 

'Our  experience  over  20  years  has 
shoVn  that  the  original  proponents  of 
public  housing  were  correct.  At  that 
time,  srnne  said,  “Give  private  enterprise 
a  chancH.  and  it  will  do  the  job.”  In 
years,  it  iaas  been  dmonstrated  tha#  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  %xy not 
and  cannot  ''be  lifted  out  of  the/slums 
through  unsms(sidized  private  housing. 
The  people  of  low  income — the  worker 
who  earns  only  the  minimuny  wage,  the 
retired  person  on  '’a,  social^ecurity  pit¬ 
tance,  the  mother  Nand  ^children  who 
have  been  deserted,  andf  unemployable, 
the  working  man  witly%n  exceptionally 
large  family — these  ymsVtute  a  market 
that  private  enternnse  does  not  reach 
at  all  with  new/housing\  They  are 
served  only  to  a/very  limitea\degree  by 
the  “trickling  down”  of  additional  good 
used  housing  For  the  most  Bart,  if 
they  are  to/live  in  decency,  publiQ  ac¬ 
tion  is  essential. 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  lifted 
from  the  slums  by  public  housing.  Bi 
many  thousands  more  still  live  in  a^ 
squafor  from  which  they  can  be  rescued 
in  iio  other  way. 

IB  AN  RENEWAL  DEPENDS  ON  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Now  there  is  a  new  factor  that  brings 
special  urgency  to  the  need  for  public 
housing.  In  the  last  9  years,  the  Fed- 
ral  Government  and  the  cities  together 
have  conceived  and  put  into  effect  a 
flourishing  urban  renewal  program.  Ur¬ 
ban  renewal  has  revitalized  community 
spirit.  It  haS"given  our  cities  the  hope 
and  the  means  for  cutting  out  the  can¬ 
cerous  ring  of  blight  that  surrounds  their 
central  business  districts.  It  provides 
the  means  of  restoring  these  areas  to 
livable,  income-producing,  attractive 
neighborhoods  with  open  space  and 
room  to  breathe — and  thus  to  save  the 
central  business  districts  themselves 
from  strangulation  and  decay.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  civic  renaissance  from 
coast  to  coast.  Plans  and  results  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Haven,’  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  many 
other  cities  have  attracted  national  at¬ 
tention.  Every  Member  of  this  body  ‘is 
familiar  with  the  changes  that  are  tak¬ 


ing  place  within  sight  of  the  Capitol 
in  southwest  Washington. 

But  the  most  difficult  question  to  solve, 
in  connection  with  urban  renewal  is 
what  happens  to  the  people?  As  sluins 
are  cleared  to  make  way  for  hianer 
value  properties,  thousands  upon  Jmou- 
sands  of  families  are  uprooted  fro/n  their 
homes. 

The  Administrator  of  the  H^Gsing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Mr.  .Albert  Cole, 
estimates  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  areas  to  he  cleared  have 
incomes  so  low  that  thpy  cannot  obtain 
suitable  housing  in  thfe  private  market. 
Yet,  before  an  urhzCn  renewal  project 
can  proceed,  a  confmunity  must  certify 
that  safe  and  samtary  relocation  housing 
is  available  toy  persons  who  are  dis¬ 
placed.  This  brings  us  to  the  inescapable 
fact  that  urban  renewal — with  its  prom¬ 
ise  of  progress  such  as  we  have  never 
before  experienced — is  going  to  be 
brought/to  a  halt  soon  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  and  eventually  in  most,  if  pub¬ 
lic  housing  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
nepas  created  by  urban  renewal. 

IS  LOW-RENT  HOUSING  BEING  PROVIDED? 

It  is  a  travesty  that,  as  the  need  for 
public  housing  grows  even  greater  with 
urban  renewal,  the  construction  of  new 
public  housing  has  all  but  stopped. 

Nine  years  ago,  when  the  Housing  Act 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  late  Sen¬ 
ators  Wagner  and  Taft  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
was  passed,  the  Congress  confirmed  a 
need  over  a  6-year  period  of  810,000  units 
of  public  housing,  or  135,000  a  year. 

Since  then  that  rate  of  construction 
has  not  even  been  approached.  In  the 
8  years  since  then,  the  total  number  of 
starts,  year  for  year,  has  been  44,000, 
71,000,  58,000,  35,000,  19,000,  19,000, 

23,000,  and  49,000 — averaging  less  than 
one-third  of  the  135,000  starts  contem¬ 
plated  annually.  Of  the  35,000  units 
authorized  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1956,  only  9,000  have  been  put  under  con¬ 
tract  and  only  200  are  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

In  short,  in  the  face  of  a  recognized, 
demonstrable,  and  growing  need,  the 
public  housing  program  is  moribund.  It 
is  oying.  It  is  withering  away. 

WHY  IS  THE  PROGRAM  DYING? 

WhjMs  the  program  failing? 

ThoseSwho  administer  public  housing 
in  our  compiunities  cite  various  causes — 
but  importd*nt  among  these  is  the  rigid 
control  of  tne  program  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Thesesleaders  who  should  know 
say  public  houSmg  is  being  strangled 
with  redtape  andsuffocated  by  the  dead 
hand  of  a  Washington  bureaucracy. 
The  Federal  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  the  communities,  for  their  own 
reasons,  are  just  not  seeking  any  more 
public  housing. 

One  of  the  most  compiViensive  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  the  answerwas  under¬ 
taken  a  year  ago  by  the  magaziiye,  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum.  Under  the  heading  of 
“The  Dreary  Deadlock  of  Public* 
ing — How  To  Break  It,”  the  magazine 
ran  a  symposium  of  11  informed  per 
representing  many  shades  of  opinitJto 
They  were:  James  W.  Rouse,  mortgage 
banker,  Baltimore;  Ellen  Lurie,  Settle- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  ordered  reported  trades  agreements  extension  bill. 
I)  /  SENATE 


L.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  The  Finance  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  12591,  the  proposed  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958.  The  Daily 
Digest  reported  the  following  analysis  of  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

Extends  the  President's  authority  for  3  years  (House  proposed  5  years); 

Authority  to  reduce  tariffs  5%  in  a  year  to  maximum  of  15%  (House  pro¬ 
posed  107,  annually,  25%  total)  ; 

Tariff  Commission  decision  final  unless  the  President's  disapproval  is 
confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress,  affirmative  decision  of  Commission 
prevails  in  tie  votes,  and  conflicting  recommendations  resolved  by  Presi¬ 
dent's  decision  as  to  which  provided  the  greatest  relief; 

Establish  a  9  member  Commission  (3  each  from  the  President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House)  to  study  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  pp.  D658-9 

Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  his  statement  and  letters  from  a  plywood  manufacturer 
and  a  textiles  firm,  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  extension  bill.  He  urged  two 
amendments  to  extend  the  act  for  only  2  years  and  allow  reductions  of  no  more 
than  10%,  and  to  require  Congress  to  confirm  the  President's  refusal  to  sustain 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations.  PP^  12123-5  _  — _ — — — — — 


2.  MINERALS.  Began  debate  on  S.  4036,  to  provide  stabilization  payments  to  cer^ 
tain  minerals  producers,  pp.  12108-13,  12126,  12127*53 


3. V  BUDGETING.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  10  more  days  to  fij 


report  on  H.  R.  8002,  the  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill.  p.  12J!t)8 


4.  F 


PROGRAM.  Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  two  amendments  to  be  proposed  to 

S.  4071,  the  Senate  farm  bill.  One  amendment  would  add  a  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Act  similar  to  that  he  proposed  earlier  in  S.  2952,  v*he  other 
amendment  would  add  a  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  as  proposed  by  fcne  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  p.  12094 


5.  PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

without  amenoment  H,  Con.  Res*  175,  proposing  a  Code  oi 
ment  service  Rept.  1812).  p.  12093 


:tee  reported 
Jthics  for  Govern- 


6.  WATER  DEVELOPMENT. \The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  3987,  granting  ti\e  consent  of  Congress  to  the/tennessee-Tombigbee  Water¬ 
way  Development  Compact  (S.  Rept.  1826).  p.  12093  * 

Sen,  Johnson  inserted  a  report,  "Water  Developments  and  Potentialities 
of  the  State  of  Texas, "\nrepared  by  the  ArnWcorps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  SCS,  and  the\Texas  Board  of  Wafer  Engineers.  He  stated  that 
the  report  opens  the  way  for  developing  4/water  plan  for  Texas'  water  re¬ 
sources  development,  pp.  12090-2 

Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plajrfs  for  works  of  improvement  on  Mill 
Creek,  Ga. ;  Obion  Creek,  ICy. ;  Middy  Qreek,  Miss,  and  Tenn.  j  and  Dry  Devils 
River  and  Lowrey  Draw  Upper  Lake\?q/k  Creek,  Tex.  p.  12092 


7.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Armed  Serviced  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendmenta 
H.  R.  7576,  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit 
the  expansion  of  the  civil-defense  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  more  responsibility  for  the  national  program,  p.  D658 


8.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Sen.  Mafaroney  inserted  14\editorials  urging  the  Senate  to 
act  on  the  humane  slaughter  bill.  pp.  12153- 


9.  RECREATION.  Sens.  Anderson,  Neuberger,  Watkins, ^and  Barrett  were  appointed 
to  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  p.  12126 


10.  STATEHOOD.  Sen./Javits  urged  action  to  admit  Hawaii  \nto  the  Union  during 
the  85th  Congress  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Hawaii' sv Turn."  pp.  12096-8 
Sen.  Payne  inserted  his  statement  and  Sen.  Pastore  spoke,  commending  the 
efforts  ofyCmest  Gruening  in  achieving  Alaskan  statehood,  pp.  12105-6 

Tlott  urged  admission  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  anH  discussed  with 
Ekins  and  Mansfield  the  hope  of  considering  such  a  Bill  in  this 
of  Congress,  pp.  12156-7 

R^fteived  a  resolution  from  the  Maui  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Hawaii, 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union.  \p.  12093 


Sen. 
Sens.  W* 
sessi< 


JCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  o\ Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  a  report  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958.  p.  12092 


HOUSE 


12.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7963,  to  make  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  permanent  agency  and  to  increase  the  SBA 
loan  authority.  As  agreed  to,  the  bill  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

\£he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clenk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rmL 

Mr.  jBIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruiKcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objectionNt  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  BILL 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  present  amend¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  'two  purposes  to 
House  bill  12591,  the  trade  agreements 
extension  bill. 

These  amendments  provide  a  portion 
of  the  safeguards  which  our  domestic 
industries  and  their  employees  urgently 
need  in  order  to  alleviate  the  damage 
which  is  being  done  by  foreign  compe¬ 
tition. 

I  also  presented  two  statements  from 
South  Carolinians  whose  businesses 
have  been  grievously  affected  by  the 
present  trade  policies. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  Congress  take  steps  at  this 
session  to  remedy  the  bad  situation  in 
which  certain  of  our  domestic  industries 
find  themselves.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
two  statements  by  South  Carolina  citi¬ 
zens  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  in  Support 
of  His  Amendments  to  H.  R.  12591  Before 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  July  2,  1958 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  testify  today  in  favor  of 
my  proposed  amendments  to  H.  R^J.2591,  the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill.  I  shall  try 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  explaining  my 
amendments,  and  then  I  shall  offer  for  the 
record  two  statements  from  South  Caro¬ 
linians  who  have  been  grievously  affected  by 
our  present  trade  policies. 

Since  its  very  inception,  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  has  been  tagged  as  “recipro¬ 
cal.”  Indeed,  its  author,  Cordell  Hull,,  so 
envisioned  it,  yet  in  the  10  previous  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  act  we  have  marched  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  lowering  our  Nation’s 
tariff  barriers  with  very  little  reciprocity  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  with  which  we  do 
business.  The  credit,  exchange,  licensing, 
and  the  myriad  of  other  hindrances  to  free 
trade  invoked  against  us  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  is  an  old  story  to  this  committee. 

My  amendments  to  H.  R.  12591,  which  I 
have  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  which  I 
formally  present  to  the  committee  today, 
are,  I  believe,  a  strong  step  toward  the  goal 
of  fairness  to  all.  For  those  of  our  citizens 
interested  in  freer  trade,  they  do  not  affect 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  For 
import-affected  domestic  industries  and  em¬ 
ployees,  they  offer  a  portion  of  the  safeguards 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  gentlemen  are 
aware  that  I  favor  full  and  proper  safeguards 
to  protect  our  domestic  industries,  our  war 
mobilization  base,  and  the  jobs  of  the  mil¬ 


lions  of  working  people  and  their  families. 
It  is  pay  opinion  that  these  safeguards  can 
best  be  provided  by  a  system  of  select  legis¬ 
lative  quotas.  I  am,  however,  enough  of  a 
realist  to  know  that  legislative  quotas  cannot 
be  enacted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  a  more  than 
reasonable  approach  to  make  it  possible  to 
continue  an  effective  and  efficient  trade  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  few  amendments  that  will  give 
our  domestic  industries  and  their  employees 
a  fighting  chance  to  survive.  I  feel  certain 
that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  after 
hearing  the  explanation  of  my  amendments, 
that  they  are  very  reasonable. 

My  3  amendments  to  the  bill  would  ac¬ 
complish  2  major  purposes:  First,  to  extend 
the  trade  program  for  2  years  instead  of  5," 
thereby  providing  the  President  with  the 
power  to  reduce  tariffs  by  5  percent  each 
year,  or  a  total  of  10  percent,  instead  of  25 
percent:  and  second,  to  return  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  portion  of  its  full  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  authorized  in  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Constitution. 

I  feel  that  2  years  is  the  maximum  period 
that  the  act  should  be  extended  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  request  to  extend  the  act  for  5  years. 
In  10  previous  extensions,  none  has  covered 
more  than  3  years.  In  postwar  years,  the 
trend  has  been  toward  1-  and  2-year  exten¬ 
sions. 

Secondly,  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report 
and  recommendation  on  reclassification  un¬ 
der  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1954 
will  be  filed  with  Congress  on'  January  1, 
1959.  Congress  will  act  on  this  report  at  the 
next  session,  approving  or  modifying  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  These 
will  then  be  the  statutory  tariff  classifications 
and  rates.  This  will  require  adjustments 
and  reconsiderations  of  actions  taken  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act;  thus,  the  only 
safe  and  logical  procedure  requires  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  be  reviewed  at  the 
time  the  reclassifications  are  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Next,  the  administration  has  indicated 
that  no  agreements  will  be  negotiated  until 
the  course  of  the  European  Customs  and 
Trade  Union  is  clearly  determined,  so  our 
trade  relations  will  not  suffer  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  for  only  2  years. 

As  my  fourth  point,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  not  extend  this  program  into  the 
next  administration — regardless  of  whether 
it  be  Democratic  or  Republican — but  that 
we  reappraise  it  after  a  2-year  extension. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  this  limitation. 
World  conditions  are  subject  to  rapid  change. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  expect  sud¬ 
den  upheavals  in  political  and  economic 
structures.  We  have  learned  that  a  policy 
considered  sensible  today  may  be  outdated 
and  ineffective  tomorrow.  Hence,  Congress 
must  act  to  encourage  frequent  review  of 
our  foreign-trade  policy,  and  it  should  not 
seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  on  such  a  contorversial  program. 

Next,  I  believe  we  should  reappraise  our 
trade  policy  in  the  next  2  years  in  order  to 
permit  early  evaluation  of  the  switch  in 
imports  from  raw  and  partly  processed  mate¬ 
rials  to  more  finished  goods.  This  trend  can 
have  serious  repercussions  on  our  economy 
and  on  employment. 

As  my  sixth  and  final  reason,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Congress  just  recently  extended 
the  Export  Control  Act  for  2  years.  Why 
should  not  we  also  limit  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  this  same  period  of 
time? 

The  second  major  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ments  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
to  our  domestic  industries  and  their  em¬ 
ployees,  but  also  to  the  Congress  itself.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  it  would  restore  to  the 
Congress  some  of  its  power  to  regulate  for¬ 


eign  commerce,  as  provided  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

My  proposal  would  require  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  he  could  be 
sustained  in  his  refusal  to  implement  a 
Tariff  Commission  escape-clause  finding. 
The  President  would  be  given  90  days  within 
which  to  gain  approval  through  passage  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  These  resolutions  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  privileged  matter  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  Congress  would  definitely  act  within 
the  90-day  period. 

If  the  President  submits  his  report  to  the 
Congress  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
or  less  than  90  days  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  no  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  prior  to  adjournment, 
then  the  decision  of  the  President  would 
stand  provisionally  until  90  days  after  the 
Congress  reconvenes.  If  he  is  not  sustained 
within  90  days  after  Congress  reconvenes, 
then  the  Tariff  Commission  finding  would 
become  final. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  thing  unrea¬ 
sonable  about  this  proposal.  If  the  President 
has  any  case  at  all  for  vetoing  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  finding,  then  he  could  easily  obtain  a 
majority  vote  in  both  Houses.  It  might  be 
noted  in  recent  years  the  President  has 
vetoed  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  for  relief. 

I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  the  right  of  Congress,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  need  for 
returning  to  Congress  a  portion  of  this  pow¬ 
er  has  been  clearly  established  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  House.  Otherwise,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  not  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Congress  reenter  the  trade 
picture. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  also  the  House  recognized  this 
need,  but  I  am  alarmed  at  the  unreasonable 
approach  which  they  took  in  placing  the 
burden  of  obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Congress  on  a  single  industry  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  a  Commission  escape- 
clause  finding.  To  pretend  that  this  would 
bring  any  relief  at  all  to  an  industry  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  injured  by  foreign 
imports  or  other  aspects  of  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  a  sheer  delusion  of  the  moat 
grandiose  nature.  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors  are  only  too  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses 
on  most  any  issue.  To  say  that  a  small  do¬ 
mestic  industry  with  limited  resources  and 
few  plants  in  few  States — or  for  that  matter 
any  single  American  industry,  no  matter 
what  its  size — could  obtain  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  vote  in  both  Houses  is 
ridiculous. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  provision  in  the  House  bill  is  a 
reasonable  approach.  I  repeat,  that  if  the 
President  has  any  case  at  all  for  vetoing  a 
Commission  finding  of  relief  for  a  domestic 
industry,  then  the  President  will  have  no 
trouble  in  winning  a  simple  majority  vote  in 
both  Houses  to  sustain  his  action.  By  mak¬ 
ing  the  concurrent  resolutions  in  each  House- 
privileged  matter,  the  President  would  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  vote  within  the  90-day  period. 

I  am  not  asking  that  you  give  American 
industry  and  American  workers  anything  but 
a  small  parcel  of  what  they  are  due — that  is, 
that  the  Congress  shall  reenter  the  field  of 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  not  to  the  full 
extent  demanded  by  the  Constitution,  but 
just  partially.  In  other  words,  as  I  stated 
previously,  give  them  a  fighting  chance  to 
continue  to  exist.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  asking  too  much. 

I  have  here  with  me  today  2  statements 
from  representatives  of  2  of  South  Carolina’s 
most  vital  industries,  the  textile  and  ply¬ 
wood-veneer  industries.  One  gentleman,  Mr, 
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Walter  A.  Stilley,  Jr.,  the  president  of  Stilley 
Plywood  Co.  in  Conway,  S.  C„  is  here  in  the 
committee  room  today.  He  has  already 
talked  to  several  committee  members,  ex- 
plaining  his  present  plight  as  a  result  of 
low-wage  foreign  imports  which  today  ac¬ 
count  for  52  percent  of  our  domestic-plywood 
market.  _  . 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  provide  some  way 
of  giving  Mr.  Stilley  and  his  employees  a 
chance  of  competing  on  some  equitable  basis 
with  Japanese  labor  costs  that  run  about 
one-tenth  of  his,  then  he  will  be  forced  to 
follow  countless  others  and  give  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  put  more  Americans  out  of  work. 
He  is  a  man  who  could  have  walked  away 
with  pockets  full  of  insurance  money  after 
his  plant  burned  to  the  ground  in  1955.  In¬ 
stead,  he  put  his  trust  in  the  President’s 
promise  that  he  would  not  let  any  American 
industry  go  under  as  a  result  of  his  trade 
policies.  Mr.  Stilley  is  not  guilty  of,  exer¬ 
cising  bad-business  judgment,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man;  he  merely  put  his  faith  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  word,  and  in  his  country.  Now,  he 
stands  to  lose  everything,  unless  Congress 
amends  this  bill  to  provide  some  small  safe¬ 
guards. 

The  other  statement  which  I  have  comes 
from  Mr.  Willian  J.  Roddey  Jr.,  the  president 
of  Victoria  Cotton  Mill  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Roddey’s  mill,  which  was  organized  in 
1898  and  has  provided  employment  for  250 
families  for  these  many  years,  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Roddey 
states  that  he  had  to  quit  as  a  result  of  the 
terrific  competition  which  he  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  from  law-wage  Japanese  gingham  im¬ 
ports.  He  states  further  that  the  carded 
gingham  industry  has  now  been  effectively 
destroyed  in  America,  and  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  permit  the 
same  fate  to  befall  the  entire  textile 
industry. 

We  have  already  dallied  too  long  to  save 
many  plants  and  jobs  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  Since  World  War  II  employment  in  this 
vital  industry  has  declined  by  345,000  jobs, 
and  more  than  700  mills  have  shut  down.  I 
do  not  know  how  this  industry  can  stand 
much  more. 

Textiles,  plywood,  and  veneer  are  not  the 
only  American  industries  that  are  in  peril 
today.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  has 
also  heard  testimony  from  representatives  of 
the  following  industries  that  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  foreign  competition: 
appliances,  cameras,  ceramics,  chemicals, 
metals,  machinery,  machine  and  hand  tools, 
tuna,  and  many  other  industries  that  pro¬ 
vide  numerous  jobs  in  America. 

I  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
both  of  these  statements  placed  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  thank 
you  for  permitting  me  to  present  these 
amendments  and  these  statements  for  your 
earnest  consideration.  If  this  committee 
should  act  to  adopt  these  very  reasonable 
amendments,  then  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  con¬ 
ference  committee.  Once  these  amendments 
are  approved  by  the  Congress,  some  vital  seg¬ 
ments  of  American  industry  will  at  least 
have  a  chance  to  survive';  our  war  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base  will  thereby  be  given  some  added 
strength;  unemployed  Americans  can  have 
some  hope  of  returning  to  work;  and  em¬ 
ployed  American  workers  and  their  families 
can  sleep  at  night  knowing  that  their  coun¬ 
try  is  for  them  and  not  against  them  in  that 
they  will  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  on  their  jobs. 

Statement  of  Walter  A.  Stilley,  Jr., 
President,  Stilley  Plywood  Co.,  Inc., 
Conway,  S.  C.,  Before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  June  28,  1958 
My  name  is  W.  A.  Stilley,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Stilley  Plywood  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Conway, 

s.  c. 


I  have  been  in  the  plywood  business  since 
1920  and  during  this  time  have  -been  con¬ 
nected  only  with  two  companies.  In  all 
these  years,  good  times  and  bad,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  2  '/2  years,  we  were  able 
to  meet  any  and  all  competition  and  show 
a  reasonable  profit.  Tire  Stilley  Plywood 
Co.  was  built  by  my  father  and  myself  in 
1931  with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $75,000. 
From  a  competitive  standpoint,  competi¬ 
tion  in  those  days  was  not  exactly  a  bed 
of  roses  but  we  did  not  have  Japanese  com¬ 
petition.  We  started  in  the  depths  of  the ' 
depression  and  were  successful. 

In  May  1955  our  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  We  were  not  fully  insured  but  were 
fairly  well  covered.  We  had  a  substantial 
cash  reserve  and  all  of  our  receivables  were 
good.  I  could  have  retired  and  lived  well 
had  I  liquidated  the  business  at  that  time. 

I  finally  decided  to  rebuild,  not  for  mone¬ 
tary  considerations,  but  because  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  the  people  who  worked  for 
us,  to  the  community,  and  because  I  loved 
my  work.  In  view  of  the  Japanese  plywood 
competition,  I  hesitated  to  rebuild.  I  was 
advised  by  many  not  to  rebuild.  I  finally 
decided  to  rebuild  because  I  had  faith  in 
my  country. 

The  President,  in  a  letter  to  House  Minor¬ 
ity  Leader  Joseph  W.  Martin,  advised  Con¬ 
gress  that  no  American  industry  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  through  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  thought 
the  President  was  telling  the  truth.  I 
could  not  believe  that  any  American  Presi¬ 
dent  would  follow  a  policy  that  would 
destroy  a  single  whole  American  industry, 
large  or  small.  I  throught  the  escape 
clause  was  included  in  the  act  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  I  never  dreamed  Congress  would 
permit  a  whole  American  industry  to  be 
destroyed. 

At  the  time  of  our  fire,  our  paid-in  capital 
stock  was  $200,000.  Our  fiscal  year  runs  from 
September  1  to  August  31.'  During  our  1955- 
56  fiscal  year,  we  increased  our  capital  stock 
to  $480,000.  During  our  fiscal  year  of  1956-57 
we  increased  our  capital  stock  to  $730,000. 
We  increased  efficiency,  produced  more  ply¬ 
wood  per  man-hour,  but  fewer  dollars  per 
man-hour  due  to  foreign  competition. 

Our  sales,  profit  and  loss  figures  prove  my 
point.  Beginning  with  our  fiscal  year  1950, 
through  1953,  my  company  made  reasonable 
profits.  Our  best  year  was  1951,  when  our 
net  sales  were  $1,516,075;  our  net  profit  was 
$237,330;  and  percentage  of  labor  costs  of 
sales  was  26  percent,  and  profits  on  sales  15.6 
percent.  From  1951  through  1953,  we  still 
had  profits,  but  they  were  declining.  In 
1954  we  showed  a  net  loss  of  $11,573  on  sales 
of  $1,044,646;  our  percentage  of  labor  costs  to 
sales  was  up  to  35  percent.  This  is  the  first 
year  we  were  hurt  by  Japanese  plywood  in¬ 
vading  our  drawer  bottom  and  other  markets. 
Our  prices  were  down  due  to  the  competition 
of  the  low  priced  imports  and  costs  were 
up.  From  that  year  on  we  have  had  net 
losses,  climaxing  in  our  fiscal  year  1957  when 
our  net  loss  was  $160,250.  In  that  year,  the 
percentage  of  labor  costs  to  sales  was  45  per¬ 
cent  reflecting  the  lower  prices  we  were 
required  to  accept  for  our  product.  Thus 
from  a  15.6  percent  profit-to-sales  picture  in 
1951  we  went  to  a  net  loss  in  1957.  In  March 
1956  the  minimum  wage  under  Federal 
statute  went  from  $0.75  to  $1  which  com¬ 
pounded  our  difficulties.  My  most  recent 
labor  cost  figures  are  for  May  of  this  year 
when  the  percentage  to  sales  rose  to  52  per¬ 
cent  and  our  sales  dropped  to  $73,000.  Ordi¬ 
narily  in  business  as  costs  increase  prices  in¬ 
crease  but  this  has  not  followed  in  my  busi¬ 
ness.  Despite  the  rise  in  our  costs  the  price 
structure, .  as  I  will  illustrate  subsequently, 
has  been  depressed. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  overcome 
the  Japanese  wage  scale  of  11 14  cents  per 
hour  as  compared  to  our  minimum  legal  re¬ 
quired  wage.  Our  minimum  wage  of  $1  per 
hour  plus  5  V4  percent  payroll  taxes,  plus  an 
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average  liability  insurance  rate  of  3  percent 
makes  a  total  minimum  of  $1.08%  which  is 
a  ratio  of  over  9  to  1  to  Japan.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Japanese  mills  work  50  hours 
per  week  with  no  overtime.  As  you  know, 
our  overtime  rate  starts  after  40  hours. 

Labor  is  just  part  of  the  advantage  that  the 
Japanese  have.  They  can  construct  a  plant 
at  far  less  than  our  cost.  The  supplies  and 
other  items  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
plywood  cost  them  less,  and,  of  course,  their 
fixed  charges  are  far  less  than  ours.  . 

Our  bread  and  meat  business  for  many 
years  has  been  drawer  bottoms  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  industry.  Since  1956,  we  have  seen 
oak  drawer  bottoms  go  from  $110  per 
thousand  square  feet  f.  o.  b.  our  mill  to  $85, 
and  mahogany  drawer  bottoms  from  $115  to 
$85.  This  is  an  average  reduction  of  over 
24  percent. 

Since  1956  our  labor  has  increased  33 1/3 
percent,  the  supplies  and  other  items  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  has  in¬ 
creased,  but  plywood  has  gone  down  in  price. 
When  52  percent  of  domestic  consumption 
of  hardwood  plywood  is  being  supplied  by 
imports  and  80  percent  of  these  imports 
coming  frorq  Japan,  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  recover  cost. 

I  have  always  favored  a  reasonable  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  policy  and  I  believe  if  our  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  policy  had  been  administered  as 
Cordell  Hull  originally  intended  for  it  to  be, 
and  as  I  believe  you  gentlemen  wanted  it  to 
be  administered,  there  would  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  me  to  be  making  this  plea  before 
you  today. 

I  think  the  State  Department  has  prosti¬ 
tuted  the  original  intent  of  the  reciprocal 
trade.  I  believe  they  have  used  the  trade 
act  aS  chips  in  a  great  international  poker 
game.  I  think  that  most  Americans  know 
the  State  Department  bets  high,  wide,  and 
handsome  and  seldom  wins.  The  act  of  the 
State  Department  with  reference  to  our  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  brings  to  my  mind  a 
statement  made  by  the  late  Will  Rogers: 
“America  never  lost  a  war  but  they  never 
won  a  conference.” 

If  you  gentlemen  do  not  want  to  destroy 
some  American  industries,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  deprive  Americans  of  the  livelihood 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law,  if 
you  think  the  peril  point  means  anything, 
you  will  find  some  way  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  behind  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
President.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  President 
who  is  the  State  Department  to  be  both 
judge  and  jury.  I  hope  and  pray  you  will 
find  ways  to  be  the  final  Judge  as  provided 
by  our  Constitution. 

As  a  law-abiding  American,  I  feel  that  my 
welfare  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  the  whole  wide  world.  I  feel 
that  my  industry  has  as  much  right  to  be 
considered  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  oil  in¬ 
dustries.  It  has  never  been  the  American 
way  to  judge  right  from  wrong  by  size  of 
industry  or  individual. 

Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  property  and 
livelihood  because  approximately  80  foreign 
countries  say  they  will  all  go  over  to  Russia 
unless  we  do  everything  they  want  done? 
If  this  is  true,  then  we  have  lost  our  fight 
for  the  American  way  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  America,  we  have  not  in  the  past  de¬ 
prived  Americans  of  their  livelihood  and 
property  without  just  compensation.  If  the 
House’s  bill  passes  without  some  changes,  I 
will  be  deprived  of  my  property  and  means 
of  livelihood  without  any  compensation. 
Such  things  are  supposed  to  happen  in 
Russia  and  not  in  America. 

I  know  that  Japan  has  the  production 
capacity  to  supply  all  of  this  country’s  needs 
of  hardwood  plywood.  Unless  some  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  on  them,  they  will  open 
the  floodgates.  If  the  House’s  bill  becomes 
law,  I  will  be  forced  to  close  my  plant.  My 
employees  will  be  out  of  work  and  what  I 
have  worked  so  hard  to  build  up  will,  over¬ 
night,  become  practically  worthless. 
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The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  I  will  be 
deprived  of  my  livelihood  and  property 
through  no  fault  of  my  own.  I  believe  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  grant  my  industry 
some  relief  and  the-  State  Department, 
through  the  President,  will  veto  any  relief 
granted.  I  believe  the  Congress  will  uphold 
any  relief  the  Tariff  Commission  would  grant 
my  industry.  I  believe  I  can  save  my  busi¬ 
ness  if  Congress  finds  some  way  to  be  the 
final  judge  between  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  President. 

Some  of  you  might  say  that  I  showed  poor 
business  judgment  in  rebuilding  our  plant 
after  our  fire.  I  do  not  think  I  showed  poor 
business  judgment.  My  past  record  as  a 
manufacturer  should  prove  this.  My  only 
mistake  so  far  is  that  I  believed  in  America. 
I  believed  in  our  constitutional  rights.  I 
believed  that  any  man  who  occupied  the 
White  House  would  not  destroy  any  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  however  small.  If  the  man 
in  the  White  House  attempts  to  do  so,  I  did 
not  think  the  Congress  would  go  along  with 
such  an  outrageous  thing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  know  now  how  a  condemned  man,  innocent 
of  any  wrongdoing,  feels  when  making  a 
final  plea  for  mercy. 

The  fate  of  my  little  business,  all  that  I 
have  in  the  world,  the  livelihood  of  my 
people  rests  in  your  hands. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  tell  you  a  story  that  could, 
with  minor  changes,  be  told  by  thousands  of 
small  American  manufacturers. 


Victoria  Cotton  Mill, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  June  26,  1958. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Strom  :  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
rules  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  not  allow  me  to  appear  in  person 
and  testify  as  to  what  is  happening  to  our 
branch  of  the  textile  industry.  Since  it  is 
not  permissible  to  appear  in  person,  I  would 
be  glad  for  you  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter 
you  see  fit  to  help  the  committee  under¬ 
stand  what  is  happening  to  us. 

The  Victoria  Cotton  Mill  was  organized  by 
my  grandfather,  W.  L.  Roddey,  and  others 
in  1898.  It  was  organized  to  manufacture 
colored  goods,  primarily  ginghams,  and  has 
operated  continually  on  this  type  of  fabric 
ever  since.  We  had  one  man  who  worked 
here  continuously  for  over  54  years  and 
quite  a  number  who  were  here  for  over  40 
years.  Like  most  colored-goods  mills  the 
Victoria  Cotton  Mill  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  but  has  always  felt  that  it  could  com¬ 
pete  with  any  other  American  mill  in  its 
class,  both  as  to  merchandise  quality  and 
price.  About  25  years  ago  there  was  a  style 
trend  away  from  ginghams  and  the  quantity 
used  dropped  very  appreciably.  This  was 
only  a  temporary  period  and  we  were  able 
to  make  other  colored  goods  to  carry  us 
through.  Since  that  time,  largely  influenced 
by  styling  and  advertising,  ginghams  have 
become  very  popular  and  are  used  in  a  great 
many  different  ways. 

After  Japan  surrendered,  our  Government 
spent  a  lot  of  time,  money,  and  effort  to 
build  up  the  Japanese  textile  industry.  At 
one  time  I  was  shown  Japanese  ginghams 
which  were  brought  to  this  country  and  dis¬ 
played  for  sale  by  our  Government.  After 
the  war  the  Japanese  gingham  business  was 
built  up  from  year  to  year,  so  that  by  1955 
they  were  able  to  flood  this  country  with 
goods  and  seriously  impair  our  markets. 
When  the  reductions  in  tariff  were  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  the  escape  clause  was  put 
into  the  law  to  take  care  of  such  situations. 
Our  industry,  therefore,  appealed  to  have  the 
escape  clause  put  into  effect.  This,  of 
course,  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  gather 
all  of  the  information  and  to  present  it  to 
the  Government  through  hearings,  etc.  In 


the  meantime  we  in  the  carded  gingham 
industry  saw  most  of  our  customers  and  our 
market  taken  over  by  the  influx  of  foreign 
goods  with  which  we  had  no  earthly  chance 
to  compete.  We  drastically  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction  and  tried  to  tide  the  situation  over 
in  the  expectation  that  our  Government  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  sit  idly  by  and  see  us  all 
destroyed.  After  many  months  of  waiting, 
our  Government  finally  came  up  with  the 
voluntary  Japanese  quota  system.  Even  if 
this  system  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
still  permitted  a  tremendously  large  amount 
of  carded  gingham  to  be  shipped  into  this 
country.  After  this  quota  agreement  was 
published  we  did  have  a  customer  come  to 
us  who  felt  that  he  would  probably  have 
trouble  in  getting  goods  needed  over  and 
above  the  quotas.  With  the  realization  that 
we  could  continue  our  people  working  and 
probably  be  able  to  work  out  something  bet¬ 
ter  later  on,  we  accepted  a  large  order  below 
cost,  started  to  work  on  it  and  began  to 
spend  money  improving  the  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  When  it  came  time  for  taking  on 
new  orders  our  customer  told  us  that  he  not 
only  would  not  pay  any  increase  in  price  but 
could  buy  imported  goods  considerably 
cheaper.  Our  investigations  have  convinced 
us  that  imported  goods  are  still  flooding  the 
country  in  carded  ginghams  and  at  prices 
much  below  our  cost  of  production,  even  if 
we  had  the  most  modernly  equipped  plant. 
We  believe  imported  goods  are  absolutely 
controlling  the  market  and  American  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  so  reduced  that  it  has 
practically  no  influence  in  setting  prices. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  simply:  Do 
you  want  to  meet  the  price  of  imported 
goods  or  do  you  want  to  pass  up  the  busi¬ 
ness?  We  don’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  competing  with  goods  made  from  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  world-priced  cotton  so 
there  is  no  other  alternative  that  we  can 
find  but  to  close  up  shop. 

How  can  you  expect  American  Industry  to 
compete  when  imported  goods  are  made 
from  cheaper  raw  materials,  with  labor  cost¬ 
ing  one-tenth  to  one-half  the  cost  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor,  and  with  American  know-how 
on  modern  equipment.  Upon  this  basis  for¬ 
eign  imports  can  destroy  our  industries  one 
by  one  or  in  any  manner  they  choose,  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  their  pleasure. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  a  large  volume  of 
world  trade  on  an  equitable  basis  is  not  only 
desirable  but  almost  a  necessity  under  pres¬ 
ent  world  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  which 
do  not  recognize  that  their  industries  can  be 
destroyed  by  a  large  volume  of  foreign  im¬ 
ports  and  have  attempted  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  passing  anti -dumping  legislation. 
Our  Government  too  has  at  least  recognized 
this  danger  on  paper  but  to  date  has  refused 
to  take  any  effective  steps  to  protect  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  The  carded  gingham  indus¬ 
try  has  already  been  destroyed.  I  certainly 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  before  the  whole  textile  industry  is 
destroyed. 

These  sudden  changes  are  the  cause  of 
heavy  financial  loss  to  investors  in  indus¬ 
try  but  the  greatest  loss  must  be  borne  by 
the  workers  in  the  industry.  In  full  opera¬ 
tion  the  Victoria  Cotton  Mill  employed  about 
250  workers.  Being  an  old  established  con¬ 
cern  the  average  age  of  its  employees  is 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  industry  and 
many  of  them  have  never  worked  anywhere 
else  in  their  lives.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of 
deepest  regret  that  we  can  no  longer  work 
with  and  for  these  faithful  and  loyal  people 
in  earning  their  livelihood. 

Senator,  we  feel  that  you  are  waging  a 
very  worthwhile  fight  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  can  do  to  help, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Roddey,  Jr.,  President. 
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THE  ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  .the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  l4iave  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Secretary  of  Sta^e,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  several  of  ^my  colleagues, 
in  behalf  of  the  alumijjtun  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jilted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

Washin^on /t>.  C.,  June  25,  1958. 
The  Honorable  J6hj>t  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  erf  State, 

/Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mg/  Secretary  :  The  aluminum  in¬ 
dustry  is^n  important  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  our  respective  States,  as  well  as  a 
major,, Component  of  our  country’s  mobiliza¬ 
tion  ^pase.  Since  World  War  II,  the  industry 
hay  mvested  over  $2  y2  billion  of  private 
capital  to  build  primary  and  fabricating  fa- 
Jities,  most  of  it  in  furtherance  of  Govern- 
'ment  mobilization  expansion  programs.  At 
present  approximately  one-third  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  industry  is  shut 
down,  in  part  because  of  increased  imports 
of  aluminum,  principally  from  friendly 
countries  whose  aluminum  markets  are  ef¬ 
fectively  closed  to  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  addition,  the  economic  warfare 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  weakened 
aluminum  prices  in  the  world  market  and 
lessened  the  domestic  industry’s  'ability  to 
maintain  production  during  times  of  re¬ 
duced  demand. 

In  the  case  of  other  materials,  many  of 
less  strategic  importance  than  aluminum, 
the  executive  agencies  have  from  time  to 
time  taken  such  action  as  they  deemed 
necessary  in  an  effort  to  help  reduce  the 
effect  of  increased  imports  on  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  We  suggest  that  it  may  be  of  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  to  discuss  with  representatives 
of  the  aluminum  industry  the  problems 
with  which  the  industry  is  now  confronted 
and  concerned.  In  this  regard  we  hope  that 
you  will  agree  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  aluminum  industry  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

The  representatives  are  also  interested  in 
meeting  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
|  ment  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
|  bilization,  and  General  Services  Administra- 
I  tion,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent 
|  to  each  of  these  agencies. 

Very  sincerely. 

Lister  Hill,  John  Sparkman,  J.  W.  Ful- 
[i\  bright,  John  L.  McClellan,  Russell 
\  B.  Long,  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Al- 

\  bert  Gore,  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Estes 
\  Kefauver,  Stuart  Symington,  Henry 
Jd.  Jackson,  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
Wayne  Morse,  John  D.  Hoblitzell, 
Jr.,\MiKE  Mansfield,  Chapman  Rever- 
com\  James  E.  Murray,  United  States 
Senators. 


MESSAGE 


OM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  ^he  House  of  Repre- 
i  sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
j  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
j  House  had  passed,  witnput  amendment, 
j  the  bill  (S.  1832)  to  authorize  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  one  additional  Assistant 
j  Secretary  of  State. 

The  message  also  announceckthat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  ori\the 
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adments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  fv  7963)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Ahi  of  1953,  as  amended. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  OUT¬ 
DOOR  recreation  resources 
REVIEW  C&^l  MISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  has 
been  requested  by  the  Vice  President  to 
announce  for  him  the\following  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  NationaUputdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion  Resources  Review  'Commission  es¬ 
tablished  by  Public  Law  4\0 :  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr\ Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  %Mr.  Neu- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  1/t.ah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  and  the  Senator  froh}  Wyo¬ 
ming  LMr.  Barrett],  ^ 


V 

\ 


STABILIZATION  OF  PRODUCTION 
OF  COPPER,  LEAD,  ZINC,  ANI\ 
OTHER  MINERALS  FROM  DOMES¬ 
TIC  MINES 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  calendar  No.  1834,  S.  4036. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
4036)  to  stabilize  production  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten  from  domestic  mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
4036)  to  stabilize  production  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten  from  domestic  mines. 


OUR  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM— THE 
BULWARK  OF  LIBERTY 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  right  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — in  fact,  I  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  at  all  times — 
to  express  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  his 
honest  convictions  with  respect  to  any 
question  of  public  policy  involving  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  hasuhat 
right  and  that  duty,  and  I  respect  his 
courage  and  forthrightness  in  standing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  and  expressing  his  convictions  on 
a  great  many  issues,  as  he  did  today. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hea^  all  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
heard  enough  of  it  to -justify  me  in  ex¬ 
pressing  myself  as  I  n6w  shall,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  When  A.  listen  to  a  speech 
such  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  I  likewise  Jaave  a  duty  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  Stata'and  my  Nation  to  express 
my  convictions,  which  are  so  diametri¬ 
cally  opposeu  to  the  thesis  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  sppfech  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
At  a.Iater  date,  when  I  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  speech  of 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  greater 
detail,  I  intend  to  make  another  speech 
in  defense  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
keystone  of  the  judicial  system  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  my  judgment,  what  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  afternoon  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  unsound  attacks 
on  the  judicial  process  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  I  have  ever 
heard. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  rise  to  defend  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  apply  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  constitutional  law,  as  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Court  believes  those  tenets 
should  be  applied  to  the  facts  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  case. 

We  have  listened  to  a  very  interesting 
statistical  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions.  It  proves  how  fallacious"*  a  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  can  be  if  one  starts  with 
an  erroneous  base.  I  say,  most  respect¬ 
fully,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  engaged  in  subjectivity 
Lnd  not  objectivity  because  his  speech 
jS  based  upon  assumptions  regarding 
motivations  of  members  of  the  United 
Statb§  Supreme  Court. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  that  it  is  a 
ways  dangerous,  when  one  seeks  a  soiuid 
conclusion,  to  proceed  to  analyzeythe 
motivation^ of  someone  else’s  min 

To  make  \  statistical  analysis/of  the 
decisions  of  individual  members  of  the 
United  States  TSupreme  Court  as  they 
have  applied  the\jonstitution  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  judicial  trdst,  and  then 
jump  to  the  conclusion  tttat  in  protect¬ 
ing  individual  rights,  -M  protecting  the 
great  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,-  they  turned  themselves  into 
pro-Communist  judges,  in 'my  judgment 
is  such  a  travesty*  upon  the  principles  of 
logic  that  I  am. aghast  that  l\at  in  the 
Senate  and  heard  such  non  sequitur,  fal¬ 
lacious  reasoning  presented  on  this  floor. 

I  say  that- with  all  due  respect  the 
right  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
or  anyofle  else  to  present  illogical  ar 
ments/ 

But  this  afternoon  I  take  the  Senate^* 
back  to  Marbury  against  Madison,  when 
a/great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  Virginian,  the  great  John 
Marshall,  laid  down  a  fundamental 
principle  of  constitutional  law  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  American  public  opin¬ 
ion  ever  since,  namely,  that  under  our 
system  of  government  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  apply  the  Constitution  in  individual 
cases  as  they  come  before  that  high  tri¬ 
bunal.  That  decision  settled,  at  least 
up  until  this  hour — the  great  issue  as  to 
the  separation  of  powers  under  our  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  That  de¬ 
cision  settled,  up  until  this  hour,  at  least, 
the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  final  judgment 
upon  constitutional  rights  of  free  men 
and  women,  subject  only  to  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  itself.  . 

Thank  God  for  the  doctrines  of  Mar¬ 
bury  against  Madison.  Thank  God  for 
a  Supreme  Court  which  has  the  cour¬ 
age,  in  hours  of  hysteria,  to  hold  true 
to  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  guaran¬ 
teed  each  citizen  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  without  which  rights 


we  would  not  be  in  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  as  free  men. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  when  a  set  of 
facts  comes  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  individuals  involved 
in  each  set  of  facts  really  become  im¬ 
personal  beings,  so  far  as  judicisfl  duty 
is  concerned.  And  if  in  protec^fng  civil 
rights,  in  protecting  constitutional 
rights  of  men  and  women/  the  Court 
may  be  dealing  with  a  pbmmunist,  a 
murderer,  a  rapist,  or  any  other  person 
of  heinous  stripe,  it  still  remains  the 
duty  of  that  Court  td  apply  the  Con¬ 
stitution  irrespectiverof  the  character  or 
makeup  or  philosophy  or  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  involved.  Whenever 
the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  court 
in  this  land  ceases  to  do  that,  we  shall 
have  destroyed  equality  and  uniformity 
of  justice."/7 

I  have  -been  heard  to  say  on  previous 
occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
but  it  certainly  needs  repeating  this 
afternoon — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  never  to 
low  political  winds,  political  consider- 
.tions,  public  hysteria,  or  public  bias,  to 
enter  into  the  decisions  of  such  courts 
in  applying  the  law  to  the  facts  of»a 
case. 

It  is  pretty  sad — and  I  say  this  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  I  now  utter — that  any  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  tear  down  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  its 
prestige  before  the  American  people. 
That  is  the  most  dangerous  subversion 
that  could  be  let  loose  in  America. 

In  the  last  analysis  our  judicial  proc¬ 
ess  will  protect  us  from  sinister  forces 
within  our  body  politic,  whether  such 
forces  be  those  of  communism,  racket¬ 
eering,  any  form  of  gangsterism,  or 
any  other  type  of  activity  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  health  of  our  body  politic. 

Our  judicial  system  is  the  last  bulwark 
for  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  After  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  stand  here  and  cast 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  that  Temple 
if  Judicial  Protection  in  the  United 
.ates,  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 
litBte  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  ’desk  from  which  I  speak.  I  say  to 
the  American  people,  “Do  not  be  misled. 
Do  not\e  frightened  into  a  state  of  mind 
which  would  cause  you  to  believe  that 
the  nine  %reat  men  who  sit  on  that 
bench  are  \en  who  do  not  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  majesty  of  the 
robes  they  weais,  and  the  significance  of 
those  robes  to  tftf  perpetuity  of  liberty 
and  freedom  in  Artverica.” 

I  close  by  saying  ^categorically  deny, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
present  bench  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  for  such  a  sinister  attack 
on  those  great  public  servants  as  I  have 
hfeard  this  afternoon.  Again  Dsay,  thank 
God  for  the  courts.  With  a  prayG  on  my 
lips,  I  say,  Let  us  always  hope  tndt  that 
Court  will  continue  to  sit  there  unstfllied 
and  unafraid.  If  those  there  are  iirittiis 
country  who  wish  to  take  away  from  tnat 
Court  the  duty  to  protect  the  rights  ol 
American  citizens  under  the  Constitu-  ‘ 
tion,  let  them  propose  a  constitutional 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  oi'dered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Jayits,  and  Mr.  Neu- 
berger)  to  the  bill  (II.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  After  the  enacting  clause  insert  ‘‘TITLE  I”. 

2  Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  “That  this”  and  insert:  “Sec- 

3  tion  1.  This”. 

4  Page  8,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

5  “(c)  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 

6  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1361),  is 

7  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

8  subsection : 
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“‘(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  is  required, 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  above,  to  transmit 
a  message  to  Congress  identifying  an  article  with  respect  to 
which  the  limits  or  minimum  requirements  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  have  not  been  complied 
with,  he  may  determine  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958  by  notifying  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Board,  created  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act,  to  that  effect.  The  President  shall  include  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  above, 
a  statement  indicating  whether  he  has  so  notified  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Board.’  ” 

Page  9,  line  14,  after  the  comma  insert  the  following: 
“by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  ‘or  may  notify  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board,  created 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958, 
that  he  has  invoked  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  such  industry  V’- 

Page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  “The”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4),  the”. 
Page  10,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

Page  10,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

“  (4)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  does 
not  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  a  domestic  industry  con- 
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ceming  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  recommended 
action  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury  to  the  industry,  but 
has  taken  action  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury,  he 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  invoked  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958. 

“(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  has 
decided  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1958,  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (1) ,  he 
shall  suspend  the  taking  of  action  pursuant  thereto  until 
the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph  (2)  (B),  and  if  the  action  found  and  re¬ 

ported  by  the  Commission  to  he  necessary  shall  take 
effect  as  provided  in  such  subparagraph  (2)  (B)  no 

action  shall  be  taken  to  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  II 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘Trade  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1958’. 

“purpose 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  It  is  recognized  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  domestic  economy  and  healthy  international  relations 
requires  that  the  United  States  engage  in  trade  among  the 
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free  nations  of  the  world.  Further,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  reflects  the  congressional  desire 
that  the  President  he  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  lowering  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  The  Congress  has  also  recognized,  in  enacting  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  that  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  although  redounding 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  may  have  serious 
adverse  effects  on  particular  domestic  industries.  These 
provisions  provide  mechanisms  for  determining  at  what 
point  reductions  in  trade  barriers,  either  in  prospect  or 
already  accomplished,  will  have  such  adverse  effects.  They 
provide  no  method  by  which  greater  prosperity  and  security 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  be  secured  by  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers,  while  avoiding  or  ameliorating  the  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  which  particular  communities,  industries,  enter¬ 
prises,  and  individuals  may  suffer  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
productive  activities  which  may  be  made  necessary  by  such 
reduction.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  resolve  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  providing  assistance  to  communities,  industries,  enter¬ 
prises,  and  individuals  in  the  adjustment  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  to  the  economic  conditions  created  by  the 
national  trade  policy.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  permanent  subsidy,  but  rather  to  provide  the 
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means  by  which  those  affected  by  lowered  trade  barriers 
may  be  assisted  in  the  period  of  their  adjustment. 

“  (b)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that,  in  determining 
eligibility  for  the  assistance  provided  for  under  this  title, 
the  title  shall  be  construed  liberally  and  that  any  doubt  re¬ 
garding  eligibility  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  applicant. 
“establishment  and  functions  of  trade  adjustment 

BOARD 

“Sec.  203.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  five-member 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board  (here¬ 
inafter  called  the  ‘Board’ ) ,  one  member  of  which  he  shall 
designate  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  otherwise  received  as  offi¬ 
cers  or  employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Board. 

“Sec.  204.  For  the  purposes  of  performing  its  duties,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to — 

“  (a)  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  the  Board 
may  deem  advisable; 

“(b)  secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
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ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  and  each  such  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish¬ 
ment,  or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  directly  to  the  Board  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman ; 

“  (c)  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  to  administer  oaths,  to  take  testimony,  to 
have  printing  and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable  within  the  amount 
appropriated  therefor.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Board.  Subpena s  shall  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  him.  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  by  subsection  (c)  of  section 
21  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
witnesses  before  the  Board;  and 

(d)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
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dures  as  may  he  appropriate  to  permit  the  Board  to 
perform  the  functions  prescribed  in  this  title. 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  by  sections  4,  5, 
and  6  of  this  Act,  shall  determine  to  invoke  the  provisions 
of  this  title  with  reference  to  any  article  as  to  which  a 
modification  in  the  rate  of  duty  or  other  import  restriction, 
or  any  other  concession,  has  been  found  either  to  threaten 
or  to  have  caused  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  he 
shall  notify  the  Board  of  his  decision. 

“(b)  After  the  notification  hy  the  President  provided  for 
above,  the  Board  shall,  upon  application  by  any  community, 
industrial  development  corporation,  business  enterprise,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  organization  representing  employees,  determine 
whether  the  applicant  is  eligible,  or  represents  persons  eligi¬ 
ble,  to  receive  the  benefits  provided  for  in  this  title.  If  the 
Board  shall  determine  that  any  community,  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  corporation,  business  enterprise,  employee,  or  organi¬ 
zation  representing  employees  is  eligible  for  the  benefits 
provided  for  in  this  title,  or  represents  persons  so  eligible,  it 
shall  issue  a  certificate  describing  the  community,  industrial 
development  corporation,  business  enterprise,  or  employees 
found  eligible  which  shall  conclusively  establish  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  or  such  shorter  period  as  the  Board  may 
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1  determine  that  the  described  persons  are  eligible  for  the 

2  benefits  provided  for  in  this  title.  Such  certificate  shall  state 

3  the  period  for  which  they  are  valid  and  shall  automatically 

4  expire  at  the  end  of  such  period.  Upon  application,  the 

5  Board  shall  have  authority  to  renew  any  certificates  of 

6  eligibility  for  successive  periods  of  eighteen  months,  or  less, 

7  upon  a  showing  that  such  renewal  is  necessary  to  accomplish 

8  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Board  shall  also  have  author- 

9  ity  on  its  owm  motion  or  upon  the  motion  of  any  interested 

10  person,  to  cancel  any  such  certificate  of  eligibility  if  it  finds 

11  the  continued  existence  of  such  certificate  is  not  necessary  to 

12  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  the  expiration 

13  of  one  year  after  the  notification  by  the  President  provided 

14  for  in  this  section,  the  Board  shall  report  to  the  President 

15  and  the  Congress  concerning  its  operations  under  this  title 

16  pursuant  thereto,  together  with  its  recommendations  for  any 
U  amendments  it  deems  necessary  to  further  the  objectives  of 

18  this  title. 

19  (c)  The  following  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  to 

20  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  for  in  this  title: 

“  (1)  Any  business  enterprise  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  with  reference  to  which  this  title  shall  have 
been  invoked. 
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“  (2)  Any  unemployed  individual  whose  last  regular 
employment  shall  have  been  in  a  business  enterprise 
which  is  eligible  or  may  be  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  provided  for  by  this  title. 

“(3)  Any  community  a  substantial  number  of  the 
residents  of  which  are  individuals  who  are  eligible  or  may 
be  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  for 
by  this  title. 

“  (4)  Any  industrial  development  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  development  of  a  more 
balanced  and  diversified  economy  or  diversification  of 
production  in  a  community  which  is  eligible  or  may  be 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  for 
by  this  title. 

“In  determining  whether  a  particular  business  enterprise 
is  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  for  in  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  consider  what  portion  of  the  total  production 
of  such  enterprise  consists  of  the  production  of  an  article 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  article  with 
reference  to  which  this  title  shall  have  been  invoked.  In 
determining  whether  any  such  enterprise  or  any  community 
or  industrial  development  corporation  is  eligible  for  such 
benefits  the  Board  shall  also  consider  whether  such  enter- 
A.  H.  K.  12591N - 2 
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prise,  community,  or  industrial  development  corporation  has 
developed  satisfactory  proposals  for  programs  of  economic 
adjustment  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  title — 

“  ( 1 )  The  term  ‘industrial  development  corporation’ 
includes  any  body  organized  and  operated  by  private 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  development  of  a 
more  balanced  and  diversified  economy  or  diversification 
of  production  in  a  community  through  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  the  training  or  retraining  of  employees,  or 
through  any  other  means. 

“  (2)  The  term  ‘employee’  includes  an  unemployed 
individual  whose  last  regular  employment  shall  have 
been  in  a  business  enterprise  which  is  eligible  or  may 
be  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided 
for  in  this  title. 

“adjustment  benefits 

“Sec.  206.  Information  and  Advice. — Upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  business  enterprise  found  by  the  Board  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title  the  appropriate  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  such 
business  enterprise  technical  information,  market  research, 
or  any  other  form  of  information  and  advice  which  might 
be  of  assistance  in  the  development  of  more  efficient  methods 
of  production  and  in  the  development  of  new  lines  of  pro- 
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duction.  Similarly,  upon  application  of  any  community  or 
industrial  development  corporation  found  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title,  the  appropriate  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  such  community  or 
industrial  development  corporation  such  information  and 
advice  as  will  enable  it  to  develop  a  more  balanced  and 
diversified  economy. 

“Sec.  207.  Loans. — Section  207  (b)  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Act  of  1953  is  amended — 

“(a)  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘and’  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  ; 

“  (b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  ‘and’;  and 

“(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

“‘(6)  to  make  such  loans  as  the  Administration 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  business 
enterprises  and  communities,  either  in  their  corporate 
capacity  or  as  represented  through  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  or  similar  agencies,  for  the  adjustment 
by  such  business  enterprises  and  communities  to  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  resulting  from  the  trade  policy  of  ,the 
United  States:  Provided ,  however,  That  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made  by  the  Administration  to  any  business 
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enterprise,  or  community  unless  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Board,  as  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  of  1958,  shall  have  certified  to  the 
Administration  that  such  business  enterprise,  or  com¬ 
munity  is  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Trade  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1958:  And  provided  further,  That  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  loans  authorized  to  be 
made  under  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  208.  Unemployment  Compensation. —  (a) 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘Secretary’)  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  in  which  an  enterprise,  or  com¬ 
munity,  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  of  eligibility  has 
been  issued  under  this  title,  is  located,  under  which  the  State, 
as  agent  of  the  United  States,  will  make  supplementary  pay¬ 
ments  of  compensation  to  unemployed  individuals  in  the 
State  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  will  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  with  other  State  agencies 
in  making  payments  of  compensation  under  this  section. 

“(2)  Supplementary  payments  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  individuals 
within  the  class  of  individuals  determined  by  the  Board 
under  section  205  of  this  title  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  provided  for  in  this  title. 
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“(3)  If  the  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  an  individual  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
he  is  eligible  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  is  less 
than  66f  per  centum  of  his  average  weekly  wage,  as  deter¬ 
mined  under  such  law,  then  the  amount  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  under  this  section  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  66-J  per  centum 
of  such  average  weekly  wage  exceeds  the  amount  paid  to 
the  individual  under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State  (including  payments  made  by  reason  of 
dependents) . 

“(4)  In  any  case  where  an  unemployed  individual  re¬ 
ceiving  supplementary  compensation  under  this  section  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  payment  of  compensation  under  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  laws  of  the  State  solely  by  reason 
of  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  such  compensation 
is  payable  under  such  laws,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such  indi¬ 
vidual,  out  of  amounts  paid  to  such  State  by  the  United  States 
for  such  purpose  and  without  cost  to  such  State,  compensation 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  rate  of  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  any  supplementary  compensation  under  this 
section  which  he  was  receiving  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
he  was  no  longer  entitled  to  receive  such  rate.  In  order  to 
remain  eligible  for  compensation  under  this  paragraph,  an 
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individual  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  ability  and  availability  for  work,  and  with  respect 
to  the  acceptance  of  offers  of  suitable  work,  and  failure  to  so 
comply  shall  result  in  immediate  cessation  of  payment  under 
this  paragraph.  The  total  period  during  which  an  unem¬ 
ployed  individual  may  receive  benefits  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  fifty-two  weeks. 

“(5)  The  amount  of  the  Federal  supplementary  pay¬ 
ment  of  unemployment  compensation  to  an  individual  for  a 
week  of  partial  unemployment  shall  be  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  such  individual  with  a  weekly  benefit  equal  to  the 
aggregate  he  would  have  received  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment,  less  his 
earnings  for  such  week  in  excess  of  the  partial  earnings  allow¬ 
ance,  if  any,  permitted  by  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  the  State. 

“(6)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  shall  provide 
that  compensation  otherwise  payable  to  any  individual  under 
the  State’s  unemployment  compensation  law  will  not  be 
denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  payment 
made  pursuant  to  such  agreement.  No  agreement  under 
this  section  for  payment  of  compensation  by  a  State  agency 
shall  be  valid  if  compensation  payable  to  any  individual 
under  the  law  of  such  State  is  less  than  it  would  have  been 
under  such  law  as  it  existed  on  January  1,  1958. 
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“(b)  Whenever  the  Board,  either  upon  application  of 
an  interested  party  or  upon  its  own  motion,  determines  that 
unemployment  among  individuals  found  by  the  Board  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  provided  for  in  this  title 
is  no  longer  attributable  to  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
to  such  individuals  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
occurring  after  the  date  of  such  determination  by  the  Board, 
or  occurring  during  any  period  for  which  there  is  not  in 
effect  a  certification  under  section  205  describing  such  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“(c)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  additional  cost  to 
the  State  of  payments  of  compensation  made  under  and  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  under  this  section  which 
would  not  have  been  incurred  by  the  State  but  for  the 
agreement. 

“(d)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to  this  section,  there 

* 

shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
such  sum  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the  State  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  under  this  section  for  each  calendar  month, 
reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  estimates  for  any  prior 
calendar  month  were  greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
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should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such  estimates  may  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  such  statistical  sampling,  or  other 
method,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  agency. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payments  to  each  State 
sums  payable  to  such  State  under  this  section.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make  payment  to  the  State 
in  accordance  with  such  certification,  from  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  (f)  All  money  paid  to  a  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid;  and 
any  money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement  under 
this  section,  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  current  appli¬ 
cable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments 
to  States  under  this  section  may  he  made. 

“(g)  An  agreement  under  this  section  may  require  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  State  certifying  payments  or  dis¬ 
bursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  its  performance,  to  give  a  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary, 
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and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond 
from  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

“(h)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  section,  as  a 
certifying  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  any  compensation  certified  by  him  under 
this  section. 

“  (i)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  section  if 
it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying  officer 
designated  as  provided  by  this  section. 

“  (j)  For  the  purpose  of  payments  made  to  a  State  under 
title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  administration  by  the 
State  agency  of  such  State  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  he  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

“  (k)  The  agency  administering  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  law  of  any  State  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
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such  information  shall  be  deemed  reports  required  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“  (1)  Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  or  representation 
of  a  material  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails 
to  disclose  a  material  fact,  to  obtain  or  increase  for  himself 
or  for  any  other  individual  any  payment  authorized  to  be 
paid  under  this  section  or  under  an  agreement  thereunder 
shall  he  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

“  (m)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  consult  with  representatives  of  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  agencies  before  prescribing  any  rules 
or  regulations  which  may  affect  the  performance  by  such 
agencies  of  functions  pursuant  to  agreement  under  this 
section. 

“Sec.  209.  Training  and  Transportation.— (a) 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  facilities  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  suitable  training  for  unemployed  individuals  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  title  who  are  in  need  of  retraining, 
reemployment,  vocational  education,  or  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  through  the  following  measures: 

“  ( 1 )  by  arranging  for  the  utilization  and  exten- 
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sion  of  all  existing  Federal  governmental  facilities,  and 
the  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  any  other  governmental 
agency  maintained  by  joint  Federal  and  State  contri¬ 
butions,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 
“  (2)  by  entering  into  agreements  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  institutions  or  establishments,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  additional  training  facilities  as  may  he 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  cooperate  with  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  officials  in  charge  of  existing  programs  relating  to  re¬ 
training,  reemployment,  vocational  education,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  his  activities 
with  those  of  such  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  (1) 
no  job  opportunity  for  an  unemployed  individual  found  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  benefits  of  this  title  exist  within  his  own  current 
labor  market  area,  (2)  a  job  opportunity  for  such  individual 
equivalent  to  his  former  employment  is  available  at  a  place 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  his  current  labor  market  area, 
(3)  such  individual  agrees  to  take  the  job  opportunity  out¬ 
side  of  his  labor  market  area,,  and  (4)  the  acceptance  of 
such  employment  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  available  to 
such  individual  at  Government  expense,  facilities  for  the 
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movement  of  such  individual,  his  dependents  and  his  house¬ 
hold  effects  to  a  location  designated  by  such  individual  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  by  using  Government  or  com¬ 
mercial  means  of  transportation,  not  to  exceed  the  value 
of  $150. 

“Sec.  210.  Retirement. —  (a)  Whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  that  any  individual,  sixty  years  or  older, 
included  within  a  certificate  of  eligibility  issued  by  the  Board 
is  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  national  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  is  unable  to  find  employment  because  of 
his  advanced  age,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate  con¬ 
taining  such  a  finding. 

“(b)  Section  216  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  ‘or’  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(1)  thereof;  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  a 
comma  followed  by  ‘or’ ;  and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph 

(2)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  ‘  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  unemployed  by  reason  of 
the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  and  unable  to  find 
employment  because  of  advanced  age,  age  sixty.’ 

“(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  payments  made  for  months  beginning 
more  than  one  month  after  the  date  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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“Sec.  211.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. —  (a)  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  deduction  for  depreciation) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  (i) ,  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“‘(h)  Business  Enterprises  Injured  by  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy. — 

“‘(1)  Special  rule. — In  the  case  of  property 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  used  in  a  trade  or  business 
by  a  business  enterprise  which,  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
national  trade  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  reasonable 
allowance  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  be — 

“  ‘  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
computed  under  the  method  of  depreciation  used  in 
respect  of  such  property  for  the  taxable  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  taxable  year  in  which  this  subsec¬ 
tion  applies  to  such  property,  or 

“'(B)  an  amount  computed  under  the  method 
of  depreciation  described  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  and 
computed,  with  respect  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
property  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  in 
which  this  subsection  applies  to  such  property,  as  if 
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(i)  such  property  had  been  acquired  on  such  first 
day,  and  (ii)  such  property  had  a  useful  fife  of  5 
years. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
or  reduce  an  allowance  otherwise  allowable  under  sub¬ 
section  (a) . 

“‘(2)  Business  enterprises  adversely  af¬ 
fected  BY  NATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  business  enterprise  shall  be  considered 
to  he  adversely  affected  by  the  national  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  only  if  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board 
has  issued  a  certificate  of  eligibility  with  respect  to  such 
enterprise  under  section  205  (h)  of  the  Trade  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1958. 

“  ‘  (3 )  Taxable  years  to  which  applicable.— 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5),  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  property  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  by  a  business  enterprise  only  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board 
issues  the  certificate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  with 
respect  to  such  enterprise  and  for  the  4  taxable  years 
succeeding  such  taxable  year. 

“‘(4)  Property  to  which  applicable. — Para¬ 
graph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  property  which  is  used 
in  a  trade  or  business  by  a  business  enterprise  on  the 
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date  on  which  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board  issues  the 
certificate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to 
such  enterprise. 

“‘(5)  Election. — 

“‘(A)  When  and  how  made. — An  election 
to  compute  the  allowance  allowed  as  a  deduction 
by  subsection  (a)  with  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  he  made,  with  respect  to  any 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  by  a  business 
enterprise,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board 
issues  the  certificate  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  such  enterprise.  Such  election  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe.  At  the  time  of  making 
such  election,  the  taxjmyer  shall  select  the  method 
provided  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para¬ 
graph  ( 1 )  to  be  used  in  computing  such  allowance 
with  respect  to  such  property. 

“‘(B)  Effect. — An  election  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (A)  shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  return  in  connection  with  which  the 
election  is  made  is  filed  and,  unless  sooner  termi¬ 
nated  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  for  the 
four  taxable  years  succeeding  such  taxable  year. 
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“‘(C)  Revocation. — An  election  under  sub¬ 
paragraph  (A)  may  be  revoked  by  the  taxpayer  at 
the  time  of  filing  his  return  for  any  of  the  four  tax¬ 
able  years  succeeding  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  election  was  made.  Such  revocation  shall  be 
effective  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  such  return 
is  filed  and  for  succeeding  taxable  years.  Such  rev¬ 
ocation  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe.’ 

“(b)  (1)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  itemized 
deductions  for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“SEC.  178.  AMORTIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  FACILITIES  OF 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  ADVERSELY  AF¬ 
FECTED  BY  NATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY. 

“  (a)  General  Rule.— 

“(1)  Allowance  of  deduction— In  the  case 
of  an  eligible  business  enterprise,  there  shall  be  allowed, 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  a  deduction  with  respect 
to  the  amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  determin¬ 
ing  gain)  of  any  conversion  facility  (as  defined  in  sub¬ 
section  (d)  )  based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  The  60- 
month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  facility,  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  following  the 
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month  in  which  the  facility  was  completed  or  acquired, 
or  with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

“  (2)  Amount  of  deduction —The  amortization 
deduction  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  he  an  amount, 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  the  amortization  period 
within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month,  divided  by  the 
number  of  months  (including  the  month  for  which  the 
deduction  is  computed)  remaining  in  the  period.  Such 
adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  he  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  the  amortization  deduction  for 
such  month.  The  amortization  deduction  above  pro¬ 
vided  with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such  facility  for 
such  month  provided  by  section  167. 

“(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The  election  of 
the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month  period  with  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  facility  was  completed 
shall  be  made  oidy  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  return 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  facility  was  completed  or 
acquired.  The  election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
to  take  the  amortization  deduction  and  to  begin  such  period 
with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  such  year  shall  be  made 
only  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  return  for  such  sue- 
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ceeding  taxable  year.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  two 
sentences,  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  made,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe,  before  the  time  prescribed  in  the 
applicable  sentence. 

“  (c)  Termination  of  Amortization  Deduction. — 
A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under  subsection  (b)  to  take 
the  amortization  deduction  provided  in  subsection  (a)  may, 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  discontinue  the  amor¬ 
tization  deduction  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amortization  period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of  the 
beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  notice 
in  writing  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the 
beginning  of  such  month.  The  depreciation  deduction  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  167  shall  be  allowed,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  as  to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
further  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  such  facility. 
“(d)  Definitions. — For  purpose  of  this  section — 

“  ( 1 )  Conversion  facility. — The  term  ‘conver¬ 
sion  facility’  means  any  facility,  land,  building,  machin¬ 
ery,  or  equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of 
which  was  completed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  under 
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subsection  (e)  has  been  made.  In  no  event  shall  an 
amortization  deduction  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  con¬ 
version  facility  for  any  taxable  year  unless  a  certificate 
in  respect  thereof  under  this  paragraph  shall  have  been 
made  before  the  filing  of  the  taxpayer’s  return  for  such 
taxable  year. 

“(2)  Board. — The  term  ‘Board’  means  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Board  established  by  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958. 

“  (3)  Eligible  business  enterprise. — The  term 
‘eligible  business  enterprise’  means — 

“  (A)  a  business  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  a  certificate  of  eligibility  has  been  issued  by 
the  Board  under  section  205  (b)  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  of  1958,  or 

“(B)  a  1  msiness  enterprise  situated  in  an 
eligible  community. 

“(4)  Eligible  community. — The  term  ‘eligible 
community’  means  a  community  with  respect  to  which 
the  Board  has  issued  a  certificate  under  section  205 
(b)  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1958. 

“(e)  Determination  of  Adjusted  Basis  of  Con¬ 
version  Facility  — 

“(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  in  determining  the  adjusted  basis  of  a  conversion 
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facility  there  shall  be  included  only  so  much  of  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  facility  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  section)  as  is  properly  adjust¬ 
able  to  such  construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  in¬ 
stallation,  or  acquisition  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  as  the  Board  has  certified  as  necessary 
to  enable  the  eligible  business  enterprise — 

“  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  business  enter¬ 
prise  described  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  (A),  to 

develop  new  or  different  lines  of  production,  or  to 
renovate  its  productive  facilities,  or 

“(B)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  business  enter¬ 
prise  described  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  (B) ,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  balanced  economy  in  an  eligible  com¬ 
munity, 

and  only  such  portion  of  such  amount  as  the  Board  has 
certified  as  attributable  to  the  need  of  the  eligible  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  to  develop  new  or  different  lines  of  pro¬ 
duction,  or  to  renovate  its  productive  facilities,  or  to 
develop  a  more  balanced  economy  in  an  eligible  com¬ 
munity,  as  the  case  may  be,  because  of  the  national 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States.  Such  certification 
shall  be  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Board.  An  application  for  a 
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certificate  must  be  filed  at  sucli  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  under  such  regula¬ 
tions  but  in  no  event  shall  such  certificate  have  any 
effect  unless  an  application  therefor  is  filed  before  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  such  con¬ 
struction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or  installation,  or  the 
date  of  such  acquisition. 

“(2)  Separate  facilities;  special  rule. — 
After  the  completion  or  acquisition  of  any  conversion 
facility  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  has  been  made,  any  expenditure  (attribu¬ 
table  to  such  facility  and  to  the  period  after  such  com¬ 
pletion  or  acquisition)  which  does  not  represent  con¬ 
struction,  reconstruction,  erection,  installation,  or  acqui¬ 
sition  included  in  such  certificate,  but  with  respect  to 
which  a  separate  certificate  is  made,  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  adjustment  of  the  basis  of  such  facility,  but  a 
separate  basis  shall  be  computed  therefor  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  separate  con¬ 
version  facility. 

“(3)  Limitation. — A  certificate  shall  not  be  is¬ 
sued  with  respect  to  any  conversion  facility — 

“(A)  of  an  eligible  business  enterprise  de¬ 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (d) 
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(3)  unless  the  certificate  referred  to  in  such  sub¬ 
paragraph  is  in  effect  on  the  date  on  which  appli¬ 
cation  therefor  is  filed,  or 

“(B)  of  an  eligible  business  enterprise  de¬ 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (d) 
(3)  unless  the  certificate  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph  is  in  effect  on  the  date  on  which  appli¬ 
cation  therefor  is  filed. 

“(f)  Depreciation  Deduction. — If  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  conversion  facility  (computed  without  regard 
to  subsection  (e)  )  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  computed 
under  subsection  (e),  the  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  167  shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section,  be  allowed  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
version  facility  as  if  the  adjusted  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
such  deduction  were  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

“(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — In  the 
case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for  life  with  remainder 
to  another  person,  the  amortization  deduction  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life  tenant  were 
the  absolute  owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  life  tenant. 
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“(h)  Cross  Reperence. — 

“For  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain  derived  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property,  the  adjusted  basis  of 
which  is  determined  with  regard  to  this  section,  see 
section  1238.” 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

“Sec.  178.  Amortization  of  certain  facilities  of  business  en¬ 
terprises  adversely  affected  by  national  trade 
policy.” 

(3)  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  amortization  in  excess  of  deprecia¬ 
tion)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “section  168  (re¬ 
lating  to  amortization  deduction  of  emergency  facili¬ 
ties)  ”  the  following:  “or  section  178  (relating  to 
amortization  deduction  of  certain  facilities  of  business 
enterprises  adversely  affected  by  national  trade  policy)  ”. 
“  (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  apply 

only  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to 
provide  assistance  to  communities,  industries,  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  individuals  to  facilitate  adjustments  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  trade  agreements  extension  bill.  Sen. 

Tohnson  announced  delay  in  debate  on  farm  bill.  Hous'e  committee  reported  bill  to 
jaend  Federal  Seed  Act.  Botfcr  Houses  received  Presidents  message  for  study  of  Fed, 
pay  systems.  House  subcomn^ixtee  tentatively  agreed  to  Xjendments  to  Packers- 
Stockyards  bill. 

HOUSE 

1.  SEED  MARKETING.  Dne  Agriculture  Committee  reported  withoutXamendment  S.  1939, 

to  make  various/amendments  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  regarding  labeling  require¬ 
ments  (H.  Rep£<  2160).  p.  12649 

2.  MEATPACKERSy^  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Livestock  and  Fefcul  Grains  Sub¬ 

committee/of  the  Agriculture  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  ancl  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  on  certain  amendments  to  H.  R.  9020,  the  packers  and ockyards 
bill.Vp.  D681 

3.  FEDERAL -STATE  RELATIONS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  3,  to  establish  rules  of  ’’Sjiter- 
pnetation  governing  questions  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  a@ws, 
*p.  12607-627 

EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
13247,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical  needs 
(H.  Rept.  2157).  p.  12649 


-  2  - 

DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  ordered  reported  with  amendment  S«  359,  to  permit  desert-land  entriej 
Xn  disconnected  tracts  of  lands  which,  in  the  case  of  any  1  entryman,  fon/a 
compact  unit  and  do  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  320  acres,  p.  D682 


6.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  C< 
ordered  reported  S.  3569,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interio; 
change  Federal  lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Utah.  p.  D682 


Lttee 
to  ex- 


7.  WATER  POLLUTION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported 

with  amendment  H.  R.  11714,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  so  as  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  certain  grants  for  construction  ^irom  $250,000  to 
$500,000.  p.  D682 

x. 

8.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  CivilyService  Committee 

ordered  reported  H.  R.  1168,  to  clarify  the  application  of  Sec.  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  in  cases  involving  downgrading  actions, 
p.  D682 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  message  recommending  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Civilian  Employe)?  Compensation  Policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  study  all  compensation^ systems  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  report  thereon  before  Jan.  1,  1960.  pp. 

12562,  12600-01 

9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R.  12858,  the  public  works 

appropriations  bill  for  1959.  Senat,e\conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

pp.  12601-02 


10.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Judiciary  Cc 
certain  public  works  construct 


Lttee  tabled  H.  R.  9374,  to  require  bonds  for 
Lon  contracts^  p.  D632 


11.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Ways  apd  Means  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  13382,  the 

proposed  Small  Business  Tak  Revision  Act  of  195%  p.  D683 

12.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Van  Zandt  urged  that  a  ruie  be  requested  and  granted 

immediately  on  S.  368%  the  area  redevelopment  bill,\so  that  the  legislation 
may  be  considered  dpring  this  session  of  Congress.  pX  12702 

13.  FORESTRY.  Received  from  the  Comptroller  General  a  report\n  the  review  of 
activities  of  region  6  of  the  Forest  Service,  p.  12649 


SENATE 


14.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  12591, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  (S.  Rept.  1838). 
pp.  12533-5 


Sen.  Douglas  read  a  list  of  the  48  industries  which  have  applied  for  escape 
clause  investigation  in  the  last  10  years,  concluded  that  "the  list  indicates 
that  the  reciprocal-trade  program  has  not  done  much  damage  to  American  indus¬ 
try,"  and  inserted  a  statement  by  the  American  Ass‘n  of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users, 
pp.  12538-9 

On  July  10,  Sen.  Kennedy  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Humphrey,  Douglas, 
Javits,  and  Neuberger)  an  amendment  to  H.  R,  12591,  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  The  amendment  would  add  a  Title  II,  to  establish  a  Trade  Adjustment 
Board  which  would  aid  communities,  industries,  enterprises  and  individuals  in 
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15.  F. 


adjusting  their  productive  activity  to  the  conditions  created  by  our  national 
trade  policy.  The  Board  could  authorize  loans,  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation  benefits,  employee  training,  or  special  tax  amortization  privileges. 

PROGRAM.  Sens.  Johnson  and  Ellender  discussed  the  scheduling  andiJost- 
ponehrent  of  the  farm  bill,  and  Sen.  Johnson  indicated  that  while  the/bill  might 
be  taken  up  later  this  week  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  this  schedule, 
p.  1253^ 

Sen.  Sparkman  submitted  and  discussed  two  amendments  to  the  Sfenate  farm 
bill  (S.  4QJ1)  proposed  by  himself  and  Sen.  Hill.  The  amendments  would  allow 
in-county  leasing  of  acreage  allotments  for  periods  up  to  5  years,  and  exclude 
the  40  percents  surplus  production  under  choice  B  from  consideration  when  de¬ 
termining  the  iWel  of  price  support,  p.  12537 

At  the  requesKof  Sen.  Bible,  passed  over  S.  4071,  tjiffe  Senate  farm  bill, 
during  the  call  oiKthe  calendar,  p.  12546 

16.  FORESTRY,  Passed  witn\amendment  S.  3587,  to  authorize  a  study  by  the  Interior 
Department  on  establishing  a  national  park  in  the  Wheeler  Peak-Helman  Caves 
area,  Nev.  Adopted  an  ah^endment  (which.  Sen.  Bible  said,  was  suggested  by  this 

Department)  to  authorize  t?tje  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  suitability  of  the  akpa  for  multiple-p&e  management  and  the  impact  of 
national  park  establishment  op  existing  national  forest  lands  and  forest  re¬ 
source  users,  p.  12547 

17.  RESEARCH.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hjrusky^  passed  over  S.  4100,  to  provide  for 
research  on  industrial  use  of  agricultural  products,  p.  12548 

18.  MONOPOLIES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  y?21^to  expedite  the  enforcement  of  Clayton 

Act  cease  and  desist  orders,  pp/  12551- 

19.  DAIRY  COOPERATIVES.  Passed  as/reported  S.  2444,  to  authorize  milk  and  milk 

products  producers'  cooperatives  to  bargain\ith  purchasers  singly  or  in 
groups.  Sen.  Aiken  said  the  Committee  amendment  limited  the  scope  of  the  bill 
to  milk  and  milk  product?' because  of  the  milk  ntaorketing  agreement  program,  and 
added  a  provision  excluding  resale  price  agreements  from  the  scope  of  the  act 
to  satisfy  Justice  Department  questions,  pp.  1255^-3 


) 


) 


20.  WATER  DEVELOPMENT.  /Passed  without  amendment  S.  3987,  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  Development^  Compact,  pp.  12554-5 

21.  CIVIL  DEFENSE^/At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  overall.  R.  7576,  to  amend 

the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
civil-defen6e  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  mol^e  responsibility 
for  the  national  program,  p.  12556 


22.  FOREIGN/AID.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  S.  Res.  2^ 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Development  Ass'n.  p.  12556 


urging 


23.  NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nominations  of  Frank  James  Welch  and  Arnold\R.  Jones 
o  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA.  p.  12557 

Sen.  Kefauver  announced  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr> 

Jones  had  been  satisfied  by  the  impression  Mr.  Jones  had  created  during  his* 
interim  appointment  to  the  TVA  Board,  pp.  12593-4 


-  4  - 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  Bennett  discussed  monetary  policy  and  inflation  in 
light  of  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  U.  S.  He  discussed  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  /md 
changes  in  interest  rates  and  their  effect  on  recent  economic  changes.  Spns. 
Martin  and  Bridges  commended  the  speech,  pp.  12557-61 


25.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  13121,  authorizations  fot  appro¬ 
priations  for  AEC  projects  for  1959  (replacing  the  text  with  the  am^fnded  text 
of  S.  4051).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  been 
appointed\  pp.  12561,  12564-74,  12582-93 


26.  APPROPRIATION^  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  13066,  the  legi* 
ation  bill  for  1959.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  Houj 
not  been  appointed,  p.  12593- ,  12595-8 


[ative  appropri- 
conferees  have 


27. 


PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  3^ns.  Bush  and  Javits  urged  a  thorough  study  on  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Government  employees  and  stated  that  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Res.  175, 
to  establish  such  a  co^e,  should  not  be  the  end  of  Senate  action  on  this 
ject.  p.  12540,  12544. 


sub- 


28.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced 
each  night  and  on  Saturday  iX  necessary,  to  c< 


12591,  the  trade  agreements 
ing  business,  p.  12598 


iat  the  Senate  would  meet 
nplete  consideration  of  H. 


:ension  bill,  .which  was  made  the  Senate's  pend- 


ITEMSNIN 


JENDIX 


29. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Johnson  inserted/^  memorandum  prepared  by  former  Rep, 

Lewis  W.  Douglas  setting  forth  the/effeW:  of  American  trade  policies  on  the 
stability  of  the  international  stricture 'of  exchange  rates  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  in  relation  to  the  dallar./pp.  A63I5\16 

Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  commending  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  "  ityamending  the  escape  clause  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act."  p.  A6341  /  X 


30. 


SURPLUS  XX)MMODITIES*  Rep<  Beamer  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial,  "Surplus  Crop(^ 
Disposal  in  Trouble,"  Favoring  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  p.  £6321 


31.  WATER  POLLUTION.  fihp..  Reuss  inserted  an  address  by  the  iihayor  of  Milwaukee  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prob^Iems  of  water  pollution  and  waste  disposal^  pp.  A6322-23 


32.  APPRO PRIATIONSU  Rep.  Beamer  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  fl 
in  appropriations  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  A6323-24 


coring  reductions 


33.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Rep.  McDonough  inserted  an  address  by  Leo  A.  Hoegh\  Director  of 
Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization,  "Summary  of  the  Proposed  National  Civil  De¬ 
fense/Plan."  pp.  A6326-28 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  Rep.  Anfuso  inserted  a  magazine  article,  "Shocking  Facts 
out  Fruits  and  Vegetables  You  Eat,"  discussing  unsanitary  conditions  insjthe 
irkets  of  several  major  cities;  and  he  urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  4504,  to  pro¬ 
vide  Federal  aid  in  the  development  of  marketing  facilities,  pp.  A6328-31 


FORESTRY.  Sens.  Murray  and  Neuberger  inserted  several  articles  discussing  the 
need  for  legislation  to  preserve  the  timber  lands  of  the  Klamath  Indians. 

PP.  A6333-34,  A6337-38,  A6341 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1958 


July  15,  1958.— -Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Byrd,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12591] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  amended  the  House  bill  as  follows: 

1.  The  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  in  trade  agreements  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  until  June  30,  1961.  The  House  bill  would 
have  extended  such  authority  for  a  period  of  5  yearsf%ntil  June  30, 
1963. 

2.  Authority  is  granted  to  the  President  to  reduce  duties  a  total 
of  15  percent  below  present  levels  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  on 
the  same  basis  as  existed  under  the  1955  act.  In  other  words  the 
amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  must  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958.  Also,  no  part 
of  any  decrease  in  duty  under  this  alternative  shall  become  initially 
effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  which  begins  on 
July  1,  1958. 

3.  The  House-passed  provisions  relating  to  escape  clause  procedure 
under  which  Presidential  disapproval  of  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  overridden  by  the  adoption  of  a  congressional 
concurrent  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  were  deleted. 
In  place  of  these  provisions  the  Finance  Committee  inserted  language 
providing  that  the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations  would  be- 
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come  effective  unless  the  President’s  disapproval  of  those  recommen¬ 
dations  was  sustained  by  majority  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress. 
In  case  of  a  divided  vote  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  injury,  the 
affirmative  findings  would  be  considered  the  findings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  any  case  where  there  existed  a  divided  vote  as  to  the  remedy 
for  the  injury,  the  recommendation  specified  by  the  President  in  his 
report  to  Congress  as  providing  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  would 
be  considered  as  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 

4.  The  committee  broadened  the  language  of  the  House  provisions 
relating  to  national  security  by  providing  that  in  the  administration 
of  those  provisions  the  President  must  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  on  the  national  security  of  a  weakening  of  the  general  economy 
b}^  excessive  imports  of  competitive  products.  It  also  provided,  in 
national  security  cases,  that  unless  the  President  determines  the 
article  in  question  is  not  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  the  national  security  he  shall  take 
steps  to  adjust  the  imports  of  the  article  and  its  derivatives. 

5.  The  Finance  Committee  added  to  the  bill  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  nine-member  bipartisan  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  policies,  measures,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  administration.  An  interim  report  is  to  be  filed  on  or  before 
June  30,  1959,  and  a  final  report,  including  recommendations,  must 
be  presented  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1960.  The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  3  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  none  of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  executive 
branch;  3  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President;  and  3  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  No  more  than  two  in  each 
group  are  to  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

In  extending  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  new  trade 
agreements  and  in  those  agreements  to  further  reduce  the  tariff  level 
of  the  United  States,  the  Finance  Committee  held  full  hearings  and 
had  the  benefit  of  a  large  number  of  statements  submitted  for  the 
record.  Considerable  evidence  has  been  presented  that  the  protection 
afforded  domestic  industries  by  way  of  tariffs  is  at  an  unprecedented 
low  point  and  extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  in  future  negotia¬ 
tions  to  mitigate  possible  injury  to  the  domestic  economy.  However, 
the  committee  adopted  strengthening  provisions  relating  to  both  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  action  arid  voted  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  make  further  tariff  reductions  by  any  one  of  three 
alternative  methods,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  such  extension  at 
the  present  time  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  negotiating  of  new  agreements  or  providing  additional  conces¬ 
sions  in  existing  agreements  by  the  President  can  be  conducted  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  was  granted  in  the  1955  extension  of  the  act. 
In  fact,  some  additional  tariff  cutting  authority  was  granted  that  was 
not  granted  in  the  last  extension,  namely,  the  alternative  of  reducing 
existing  duties  by  2  percentage  points.  This  provision  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  was  retained  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  thereby  have  even  greater  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  than 
was  granted  him  by  the  last  extension  and  no  new  restrictions  have 
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been  placed  on  his  use  of  that  authority.  The  House-passed  bill 
included  a  modification  of  the  peril-point  provision  which,  although  it 
extended  the  time  for  peril-point  studies  from  120  days  to  6  months 
is  not  expected  to  handicap  negotiators  in  any  way. 

The  bill  as  reported  also  provides  new  authority  for  the  President 
never  before  granted  in  any  prior  extension  by  permitting  him  to  take 
items  from  the  free  list  and  assess  a  duty  of  up  to  50  percent  when 
serious  injury  was  found  as  a  result  of  escape  clause  action. 

Under  the  present  law  any  article  on  the  free  list  which  had  been 
bound  there  as  a  concession  in  a  trade  agreement,  while  it  has  the 
protection  of  the  escape  clause,  cannot  be  made  dutiable.  Present 
escape  clause  protection  provides  the  President  with  only  two  alter¬ 
natives:  (1)  To  remove  the  concession  (paving  the  way  for  possible 
legislative  action)  or  (2)  the  application  of  a  quota.  The  provision 
in  the  bill  as  reported  permitting  the  President  to  assess  a  duty  in 
such  cases  is  intended  to  provide  faster  action  in  cases  where  serious 
injury  is  occurring,  or  to  provide  a  means  of  action  other  than  the 
.application  of  a  quota.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  escape- 
clause  action  should  be  available  in  all  cases  whether  the  items  in 
question  are  on  the  free  list  or  are  dutiable,  regardless  of  the  reason 
or  purpose  for  the  establishment  of  the  presently  existing  tariff 
treatment. 

In  reporting  legislation  delegating  to  the  President  all  of  the  new 
tariff  authority  it  was  deemed  wise  to  extend  at  this  time,  the  Finance 
Committee  took  a  careful  look  at  our  dwindling  bargaining  power  in 
relation  to  foreign-trade  restrictions  on  products  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  views  with  concern  the  large  number  of  new  trade 
barriers  constantly  arising  hi  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  friendly  trade  relations.  Sharp  increases  in  duty,  the  imposition 
of  license  or  quota  controls,  exchange  controls  including  multiple  cate¬ 
gories  and  differential  rates,  purchase  arrangements  that  discriminate 
against  the  United  States,  special  taxes,  fees  or  charges  added  to  duties, 
and  many  others  are  being  noted.  These  new  trade  restrictions  are 
developing  notwithstanding  all  of  the  constructive  work  done  under 
the  trade  agreements  program.  The  extensive  foreign  aid,  in  fact  all 
the  economic  and  financial  assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  since  World  War  II  has  helped  to  improve 
their  economies  and  trade  and  generally  has  contributed  to  advances 
in  human  standards  of  living.  All  of  this  combined  seems  not  to  have 
succeeded  in  materially  retarding  the  trend  abroad  toward  restrictions 
on  dollar  imports. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  more  coordi¬ 
nated  economic  policy  regarding  foreign  trade  should  be  established 
and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  the  prevention  of  new  trade 
barriers  and  increased  restrictions  against  United  States  exports. 
New  economic  development  projects  abroad  that  are  likely  to  require 
special  protection  and  import  controls  which  in  turn  result  in  higher 
prices  to  foreign  consumers  depending  even  in  small  part  on  economic 
assistance,  should  be  carefully  examined  before  such  financial  or  other 
assistance  is  authorized.  Likewise,  countries  with  a  record  in  regard 
in  regard  to  trade  policy  matters,  especially  as  regarding  the  open 
market  purchase  of  dollar  goods,  which  shows  incompatibility  with  the 
stated  intent  of  the  trade  agreement  program  observed  so  meticulously 
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by  this  country  should  not  object  to  a  careful  examination  of  policy 
before  participating  in  further  United  States  programs. 

The  United  States  is  m  a  unique  position  to  help  discourage  many 
new  trade  restrictions  from  being  imposed — one  ol  the  sound  reasons 
why  the  Finance  Committee  urges  continued  participation  in  the 
presently  existing  trade  program  for  an  additional  3  years.  Not 
only  is  it  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  lor  more  products  from 
more  countries,  but  it  is  a  dollar  earning  market,  which  dollars  are 
generally  in  great  demand.  The  Congress  has  adopted  legislation 
authorizing  very  substantial  sums  for  various  foreign  programs  as  well 
as  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
extremely  favorable  conditions  for  purchasers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  administrative  agencies  will  be  able  to  effect 
a  more  coordinated  economic  policy  regarding  international  trade 
and  to  make  some  progress  toward  the  mitigating  of  trade  restrictions 
abroad.  The  committee  did  not  feel  that  a  5-year  extension  and 
authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  25  percent  would  be  the  kind  of  incentive, 
or  sufficient  incentive,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  pas^ 
United  States  tariff  reductions  of  much  more  substantial  proportions* 
have  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign  restrictions  and  discriminations. 

It  was  this  problem,  among  a  number  of  others,  which  moved  the 
committee  to  amend  the  House  bill  to  provide  for  a  thorough  study, 
by  a  special  Commission,  of  the  whole  trade  agreement  program. 
What  we  have  given  by  way  of  concessions,  balanced  against  what 
we  have  actually  received;  what  we  have  left  to  give,  balanced  against 
what  we  might  possibly  receive;  what  real  effect  has  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  program  had  on  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
what  may  we  expect  its  effect  to  be  in  the  future?  These  questions 
and  the  nebulous  theories  expounded  by  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  program  as  to  its  general  effect  need  to  be  crystallized  and 
coordinated,  and  so  the  committee  has  asked  that  the  Congress  be 
fully  and  accurately  informed  before  time  for  the  next  extension 
arrives.  It  is  intended  that  the  proposed  Commission  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Agreement  Policy  will  in  a  simple  and  accurate  manner 
answer  some  of  these  complex  questions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commission  will  give  close  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  escape  clause  and  to  the  best  methods  of  administering 
and  implementing  it.  / 

In  this  connection,  the  Finance  Committee  amended  the  House  bift 
to  provide  that  the  President,  if  he  chooses  to  overrule  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  must  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  within  90  days.  The  House  bill  provided  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  industry  claiming  the  injury  would  have  60  days  in 
which  to  persuade  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  to  disagree  with  the 
President.  The  committee  recognized  the  difficulty  and  improbability 
of  any  industry,  large  or  small,  being  able  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  Congress  to  oppose  or  overrule  the  President.  It  there¬ 
fore,  modified  the  bill.  The  committee  did,  however,  agree  that 
Congress  might  well  be  the  adjudicator  when  the  President  differs 
with  the  Tariff  Commission,  especially  since  the  original  constitutional 
responsibility  and  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Congress.  That 
theory  in  the  House  bill  was  accepted,  but  the  committee  amendment 
provides  that  Congress  may  successfully  participate  by  a  simple, 
rather  than  a  two-thirds,  majority. 
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When  the  President,  in  the  national  interest,  for  reasons  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  or  for  any  other  reason  does  not  choose  to  remedy 
an  injury  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  exist,  he  should  not  be 
required  to  obtain  the  support  of  more  than  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
even  though  he  may  be  operating  from  a  most  advantageous  position— 
a  position  far  more  likely  to  provide  success  than  would  that  of  a  lone 
industry  lacking  the  entree  or  machinery  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  its  administration  of  the  escape  clause,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
sometimes  divided  as  to  whether  there  is  injury  or  as  to  what  the 
remedy  should  be  when  injury  is  found.  The  Extension  Act  of  1953 
provided  that  the  President  may  choose  in  such  a  case  as  follows: 


(d)  Effect  of  Divided  Vote  in  Certain  Cases.— 

(1)  Whenever,  in  any  case  calling  for  findings  of  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  any  authority  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  law  to  make  changes  in  import  restrictions, 
a  majority  of  the  commissioners  voting  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  findings  or  recommendations,  the  findings  (and  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  any)  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  one-half  of 
the  number  of  commissioners  voting  may  be  considered  by 
the  President  as  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission:  Provided,  That  if  the  commissioners  voting  are 
divided  into  two  equal  groups  each  of  which  is  unanimously 
agreed  upon  findings  (and  recommendations,  if  any)  the 
findings  (and  recommendations,  if  any)  of  either  group  may 
be  considered  by  the  President  as  the  findings  (and  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  any)  of  the  Commission.  In  any  case  of  a 
divided  vote  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  the  findings  (and  recommen¬ 
dations,  if  any)  of  each  group  within  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 


H.  R.  12591,  as  passed  by  the  House  made  no  reference  to  this 
question  of  divided  votes,  but  did  include  a  provision  involving  con¬ 
gressional  participation  when  the  President  disagreed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Presumably,  in  the  case  of  a  divided  vote  Congress 
could  be  precluded  from  such  participation. 

>  Inasmuch  as  the  philosophy  of  affording  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
dure  under  which  to  act  with  respect  to  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  could  well  extend  to  divided  vote  cases,  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  added  clarifying  amendments.  A  provision  was  included  to 
the  effect  that  in  any  case  calling  for  the  application  of  the  divided 
vote  provisions  of  section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
gressional  action,  shall  be  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  that 
group  within  the  Commission  which  calls  for  the  greatest  measure  of 
relief.  The  President  is  authorized  to  consider  those  findings  and 
recommendations  as  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  is  required  to  specify  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  which 
findings  and  recommendations  afford  the  greatest  measure  of  relief. 

The  Finance  Committee  accepted  the  section  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  the  national  security,  but  amended  it  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  and  increasing  its  effectiveness.  As  was  the 
purpose  when  the  national  security  section  was  added  in  the  1955 
extension  of  the  act,  the  amendments  are  designed  to  give  the  President 
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unquestioned  authority  to  limit  imports  which  threaten  to  impair 
defense-essential  industries.  Section  8  of  the  bill  as  reported  grants 
to  the  President  a  potentially  fast-moving  vehicle  for  guarding  our 
national  security  in  this  respect. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  that  imports  of  an  article,  or  its 
derivatives,  must  be  adjusted  unless  the  President  finds  that  they  are 
not  entering  in  such  volume  as  to  threaten  the  national  security, 
after  the  Director  of  the  Office,  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  indicated 
such  a  threat  exists.  Language  was  further  added  directing  atten¬ 
tion  and  providing  possible  action  whenever  danger  to  our  national 
security  results  from  a  weakening  of  segments  of  the  economy  through 
injury  to  any  industry,  whether  vital  to  the  direct  defense  or  a  part 
of  the  economy  providing  employment  and  sustenance  to  individuals 
or  localities.  The  authority  of  the  President  is  thereby  broadened 
considerably,  but  the  dangers  inherent  in  an  economy  suffering  from 
unemployment,  declining  Government  revenue,  or  loss  of  skills,  and 
investment  because  of  excessive  imports  of  one  or  more  commodities^ 
must  be  recognized  and  avenues  provided  whereby  they  may  bd| 
lessened. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  REPORTED  BILL 

First  section.  Short  title 

This  section  states  that  the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

Section  2.  Renewal  oj  authority 

The  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries  is  extended  for  3  years,  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1961. 

Section  8  (a)  ( 1 ).  Authority  to  increase  rates 

This  provision,  by  changing  the  base  date  for  computing  permissible 
increases  in  duty  from  January  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1934,  permits  the 
President  to  increase  certain  duties  more  than  is  permitted  under  the 
present  law. 

Section  3  (a)  ( 2 ).  Agreements  to  which  the  1955  authority  may  be- 
applicable  m 

The  reduction  authority  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  is  retained,  just  as  that  act  retained  the  authority  under 
the  1945  legislation.  The  operation  of  this  authority  is  limited,  by  the 
bill  as  reported,  to  agreements  entered  into  before  July  1,  1958,  and 
although  this  date  has  expired  this  amendment  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  termination  date  for  the  1955  authority. 

Sections  (a)  (S).  Valuation  for  ad  valorem  equivalents 

This  permits  the  use  of  the  valuation  provisions  added  by  the  recent 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956  or  the  earlier  valuation  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act,  whichever  are  applicable  in  determining  ad  valorem 
equivalents  of  specific  duties.  Some  of  the  tariff  duties  are  specific 
in  nature,  i.  e.,  so  many  cents  or  dollars  per  pound,  ton,  gallon,  or 
other  specific  measure.  Others  may  be  compound — i.  e.,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  For  trade  agreement  purposes 
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the  President’s  authority  may  be  measured  in  equivalent  ad  valorem 
percentages. 

Section  3  (a)  (4).  Cross  reference  to  new  limits  on  reduction  authority 
The  new  overall  limitation  on  the  President’s  authority  to  reduce 
duties  is  summarized  in  section  3  (a)  (8).  A  cross  reference  to  this 
limitation  is  essential  to  the  proper  amending  of  the  existing  Trade 
Agreement  Act. 

Section  3  ( a )  (5).  Effective  dates  of  proclamations  modifying  existing 
rates  of  duty 

Under  existing  law  the  President’s  authority  to  proclaim  the 
effective  date  of  duty  changes  is  subject  to  staging  provisions  which 
limit  the  proportion  of  the  authorized  duty  reduction  that  can  be 
put  into  effect  at  one  time.  This  adds  a  necessary  cross  reference  to 
the  new  staging  provisions. 

Section  3  (a)  (6).  Authority  to  round  out  tariff  reductions 

The  authority  to  round  out  new  reductions  in  the  extension  of 
1955  are  continued.  This  rounding  out  tends  to  prevent  complicated 
and  minute  fractions  from  encumbering  the  tariff  structure. 

Sections  (a)  (7).  Renumbering  of  certain  paragraphs 

This  is  a  technical  change  which  merely  renumbers  certain  new 
paragraphs. 

Section  3  ( a )  (5).  The  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  and  new  staging  pro¬ 
visions 

(A)  The  President  is  authorized  to  reduce  duties  in  carrying  out 
trade  agreements  entered  into  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  and  before 
July  1,  1961 : 

(i)  Fifteen  percent  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

(ii)  Two  percentage  points  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 
1958;  but  no  duty  may  be  removed  completely. 

(iii)  Any  rate  above  the  equivalent  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
down  to  an  equivalent  of  50  percent. 

Although  alternatives  (ii)  and  (iii)  are  stated  in  terms  of  ad  valorem 
rates,  they  would  also  apply  to  articles  subject  to  specific  rates  or 
compound  rates  translated  to  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

(B)  New  staging  provisions:  The  maximum  amount  of  reduction 
which  may  be  put  into  effect  in  any  one  stage  under  each  of  the  above 
alternatives  is  as  follows: 

Under  (i) :  The  decrease  must  not  be  made  in  more  than  3 
annual  stages  and  no  amount  of  decrease  at  1  time  shall  exceed 
5  percent. 

Under  (ii) :  The  decrease  shall  become  effective  in  not  more 
than  3  annual  stages  and  no  amount  becoming  initially  effective 
at  1  time  shall  exceed  1  percent,  or  one-third,  whichever  is  greater. 
Parts  of  the  15  percent  authority  under  the  1955  act  not  put  into 
effect  during  the  life  of  the  extension  could  not  accumulate  and 
be  used  later.  This  provision  in  the  prior  act  has  been  continued 
by  the  committee  amendment  as  relating  to  alternative  (i).  In  other 
words  the  committee  bill  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  15  percent 
authority  or  any  part  of  it  after  the  3-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1961.  The  House  bill  would  have  allowed  a  carryover  so  that  certain 
reductions  could  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  extension  of 
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authority.  The  Finance  Committee  did  not  require  that  reductions 
under  (ii)  and  (iii)  be  put,  into  effect  before  the  end  of  the  extension, 
accepting  these  provisions  as  written  in  the  House  bill. 

SedionS  (6).  Authority  for  Cuban  negotiations 

This  amendment,  in  conformity  with  long- established  practice, 
makes  the  new  limits  of  authority  summarized  above  specifically 
applicable  to  products  of  Cuba,  a  country  accorded  preferential 
rates.  It  would  continue  the  present  limited  authorization  to  estab¬ 
lish  for  Cuban  products  lower  rates  to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain 
existing  margins  of  preference. 

Section  3  (c).  Definitions  of  duties  “ existing  on”  specified  dates 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which  extends  the  present  definition 
of  the  phrases  “existing  on  January  1,  1945”  and  “existing  on  January 
1,  1955”  to  cover  similar  phrases  for  the  new  base  dates  for  computing 
increases  and  decreases. 

Section  3  (d).  Annual  reports  by  the  President  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program 

This  amendment  adds  to  the  specific  enumeration  of  matters  to  be 
included  in  the  President’s  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

Section  3  (e).  Information  and  advice  from  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor 

This  amendment  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  during  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor. 

Section  J  (a).  Extension  of  time  for  peril-point  investigations 

The  period  for  the  conduct  of  peril-point  investigations  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  extended  from  the  present  120 
days  to  6  months.  Peril-point,  studies  are  made  prior  to  negotiations 
for  new  trade  agreements  and  provide  the  President  with  factual 
information  and  recommendations  as  to  the  lowest  point  duties  on 
particular  products  can  be  reduced  without  causing  or  threatening 
injury  to  the  industries  producing  them.  The  Tariff  Commission 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  investigations  of  a  large  number  of 
commodities  at  one  time  and  a  more  complete  study  can  be  anticipated 
under  the  6-month  rule. 

Section  j  (b) .  Escape-clause  investigations  if  injury  is  found  during 
peril-point  investigations 

A  prompt  initiation  of  an  escape-clause  investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  to  follow  if  the  Commission,  during  its  peril-point 
studies,  finds  that  an  industry  is  threatened  with  injury  by  imports 
of  a  product  which  has  before  been  the  subject  of  a  trade  agreement. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  industry  in  question  would  file 
an  application  for  escape-clause  relief;  under  the  amendment  the 
Commission  would  be  required  to  institute  an  immediate  investiga¬ 
tion  without  waiting  for  a  request  from  the  Congress  or  the  industry 
in  any  case  where  a  peril-point  study  brought  to  light  information 
indicating  injury  to  an  industry. 
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Section  5  (a).  Employees  may  apply  for  escape-clause  action 

The  term  “an}'"  interested  party”  as  included  in  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  would  include  any  organization  of,  or  group  of,  employees. 

Section  5  (b) .  Decrease  of  time  for  escape-clause  investigation  ( amending 
sec.  7  ( a )) 

This  amendment  reduces  the  period  for  the  conduct  of  escape-clause 
investigations  by  the  Tariff  Commission  from  9  months  after  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  investigation  is  made  to  6  months  after  the  application  is 
made.  Provision  is  made  that  this  amendment  shall  apply  only  to 
applications  made  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section  5  (c).  Authority  to  impose  duties  on  free-list  articles  under  escape 
clause  ( amending  sec.  7  by  adding  new  sec.  7(f)) 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  President,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to 
transfer  of  an  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists,  to  impose, 
in  an  escape-clause  action  only,  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
ad  valorem  on  any  article  otherwise  free  of  duty. 

Section  6.  Methods  of  putting  into  effect  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  escape-clause  cases 

The  action  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  escape- 
clause  cases  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  shall 
take  effect— 

(1)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

(2)  unless  disagreed  to  by  the  President  and  this  Presidential 
action  is  sustained  by  privileged  concurrent  resolution  within 
90  days  by  a  majority  of  each  House  of  Congress.  In  effect, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  must  approve  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President,  in  which  event  the 
President  shall  proclaim  the  recommendations  so  approved. 
The  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution  must  occur  within 
the  90-day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  President 
submits  his  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  stating  why  he  has  not  taken  the 
action  found  and  reportedably  the  Tariff  Commission  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury. 

If  the  President  submits  his  report  to  the  Congress  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  in  session,  or  less  than  90  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  adjournment,  then  the  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas, 
or  other  modifications  specified  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  not  go  into  effect  until  90  days  after  the  Congress  has 
reconvened  and  has  not  acted  to  support  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Section  7.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  with  respect  to  certain  concurrent 
resolutions  under  section  6 

A  set  of  rules  is  provided  for  the  consideration  of  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  section  6  of  the  bill.  The  rules  have  the  underlying 
purpose  of  permitting  those  in  favor  of  such  a  resolution  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  merits  within  the  90-day  period  without  parliamentary  techni¬ 
calities  or  filibusters. 
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Subsection  (a)  expressly  provides  that  these  rules  set  forth  in  the 
bill  are  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  power  of  each  House  to  make  its 
own  rules,  that  they  apply  only  to  concurrent  resolutions  which  follow 
the  precise  form  provided  in  subsection  (b),  that  these  rules  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House  and  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  such  other  rules  are  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  stated  in  the  bill.  Further,  the  subsection  express^  recognizes 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  at  any  time  to  change  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  definition  of  “resolution”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  rules.  Since  the  rules  have  as  one  of  their  objectives  the 
elimination  of  the  necessity  for  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
and,  as  another,  the  elimination  of  debate  upon  amendments,  the 
exact  form  of  the  resolution  to  which  such  rules  apply  is  set  forth, 
with  provision  for  appropriate  changes  to  include  divided  vote  cases. 
The  resolution  can  specify  only  one  investigation.  A  resolution 
departing  from  this  form  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  rules,  but 
if  adopted  within  the  90-day  period  is  just  as  effective  under  section  6 
of  the  bill  as  one  which  follows  the  form. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  reference  of  the  resolution  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  or  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  procedure  for  discharge  of  the  committee. 
If  the  committee  fails  to  report  a  resolution  within  10  days  after 
introduction  (or  receipt  from  the  other  House)  a  motion  may  be 
made  to  discharge  the  committee.  The  motion  may  relate  to  any 
resolution  in  the  committee  if  the  10-day  period  has  expired  on  one 
which  is  in  the  committee. 

Such  a  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  highly  privileged.  Debate  on  the  motion  to  discharge  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided.  The  motion  cannot  be 
amended,  and  no  motion  to  reconsider  will  lie.  If  the  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  is  agreed  to,  or  disagreed  to,  it  cannot  be  renewed  nor  may  a 
motion  be  made  to  discharge  the  committee  from  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  relating  to  the  same  investigation  which  is  in  the 
committee.  Failure  of  the  motion  to  discharge  does  not  prohibit  the 
committee  from  reporting  a  resolution  thereafter  and  has  no  effect  on 
the  status  of  a  resolution  not  following  the  prescribed  form. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  If 
the  committee  has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  consideration  of 
a  resolution  relating  to  an  investigation,  it  is  in  order,  at  any  time,  for 
any  member  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
That  motion  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  even  if  a  previous  similar 
motion  has  been  lost.  The  motion  to  consider  is  highly  privileged,  is 
not  debatable,  and  may  not  be  amended,  and  no  motion  to  reconsider 
will  lie.  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours, 
equally  divided.  A  motion  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable,  and  a 
motion  to  extend  debate  will  not  lie.  No  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
or  motion  to  recommit  it,  is  in  order  and  no  motion  to  reconsider  the 
resolution  will  lie. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  decision  without  debate  on  all  motions 
to  postpone  with  respect  to  a  resolution  and  on  motions  to  proceed  to 
other  business.  It  also  provides  that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
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Chair  under  these  rules  and  the  other  rules  of  the  body  shall,  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  such  resolutions,  be  decided  without  debate. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  case  where  a  resolution  is  received 
from  the  other  House.  Thus,  assume  the  case  where  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  House  a  resolution  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  Senate 
resolution  relating  to  the  same  investigation:  If  no  Senate  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  committee,  only  the  House  resolution  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge.  If  a  Senate  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  committee,  any  Senate  resolution  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge,  or  may  be  reported,  just  as  if  no 
House  resolution  had  been  received.  On  any  vote  on  final  passage, 
however,  the  House  resolution  is  substituted  for  the  Senate  resolution. 


II 
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Section  8.  The  prevention  of  threat s  to  national  security 

This  provision  contains  several  modifications  of,  and  additions  to, 
the  provision  in  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  relating  to  national  security. 
Under  it,  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  decrease  the  duty  on  an  article 

5'f  the  President  finds  such  reduction  would  threaten  to  impair  the 
lational  security.  This  strengthens  the  existing  law  which  requires 
that  no  action  be  taken  which  would  threaten  domestic  production 

needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements.  _ 

A  number  of  modifications  are  made  in  the  provision  enacted  in 
1955  which  provides  that  the  President  must  take  action  to  prevent 
imports  from  impairing  the  national  security,  following  advice  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  national  security  is  being  threatened  by  imports. 
The  committee  amended  the  House  bill  to  provide  that  when  the 
Director  has  advised  the  President  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
|  said  article  is  being  imported  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  the  President 
shall  take  the  needed  action  unless  he  finds  that  the  imports  of  the 
article  are  not  being  imported  in  quantities  which  threaten  the  national 
security.  The  House  bill  was  thereby  strengthened  in  this  respect. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  the  Director  is  required  to  institute  an 
investigation  upon  the  request  of  an  interested  party  or  upon  his  own 
motion.  It  is  specified  that  in  such  an  investigation  he  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  from  other  departments  and  agencies.  If  in 
ibis  opinion,  the  national  security  is  being  impaired  as  set  forth  in  this 
•Action,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  President  and  the  President 
must  take  action  unless  he  finds  that  the  national  security  is  not  being 
so  impaired.  A  new  provision  eliminates  the  requirement  in  existing 
law  that  the  President  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  following 
his  receipt  of  the  advice  of  the  Director. 

The  amended  provision  specifies  certain  matters,  without  excluding 
others,  to  which  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  give  considera¬ 
tion,  including  domestic  production  needed  for  projected  national 
defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet 
such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the 
human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and 
services  essential  to  the  national  defense.  Also  to  be  considered  are 
the  requirements  of  growth  of  industries  and  related  supplies  and 
services,  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in 
terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those 
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factors  affect  domestic  industries  and  their  capacities  to  supply 
national  security  requirements. 

In  order  to  further  strengthen  the  section,  the  Finance  Committee 
added  language  so  that  adjustments  in  imports  which  may  threaten 
the  security  must  be  made  in  the  derivatives  of  raw  materials  or 
products  as  well  as  in  the  materials  or  products  themselves.  The  need 
for  such  additional  language  is  obvious,  for  a  limitation  of  the  materials 
alone  would  serve  only  to  spur  the  importation  of  the  finished  or  semi¬ 
finished  products  which  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  very  items  most 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Another  important  strengthening  amendment  was  added  to  the  bill 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  This  amendment  would  direct  the 
President,  in  the  administration  of  the  national  security  amendment, 
to  recognize  that  the  country’s  national  security  is  tied  closely  to  its 
internal  economic  welfare.  The  President  is  to  take  into  consideration 
the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of  indi¬ 
vidual  domestic  industries  and  give  attention  to  unemployment,  loss 
of  skills,  decreases  in  revenue  to  the  Government,  State  and  Federal"- 
and  to  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  domestic 
products  by  excessive  imports. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  large  numbers  of  workers 
dependent  on  foreign  trade  but  the  committee  was  unable  to  uncover 
any  information  as  to  the  overall  displacement  of  workers  as  a  result 
of  imports  of  commodities  that  otherwise  might  have  been  produced 
domestically.  This  is  one  problem  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Agreement  Policy  is  to  look  into.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
convincing  evidence  that  in  certain  areas,  in  segments  of  vulnerable 
industries,  and  across  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  excessive  imports  have 
caused  unemployment  and  otherwise  weakened  the  economy  which 
is  in  itself  a  vital  parr  of  our  national  security.  This  amendment  has 
as  its  aim  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  internal  economy  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  security. 

A  report  by  the  Director  on  or  before  February  1,  1959,  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  national  security  provision  is  required  and 
in  the  preparation  of  such  report,  an  analysis  is  to  be  made  of  the 
nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the  character  of 
possible  emergencies,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy 
can  be  judged,  along  with  other  related  matter. 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  the  new  amendment  is  not  to  affect 
actions  or  determinations  made  before  the  enactment  of  the  present 
amendment. 

Section  9  (a)  and  (b).  Extension  of  subpena  powers  of  the  Tariif  Com¬ 
mission  ( amending  sec.  883 ) 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  obtain  information  by  subpena 
and  related  powers  shall  apply  to  any  investigation  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorized  by  law,  and  to  expand  such  powers  to  include  the 
obtaining  of  information  in  writing.  This  will  assist  the  Commission 
in  obtaining  replies  to  questionnaires  in  escape-clause  and  other 
investigations. 
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Section  9  (c).  Authority  of  Tariff  Commission  to  adopt  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  ( amending  secs.  836  and  837  and  adding  new 
sec.  885) 

This  amendment  deletes  from  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act 
relating  to  cost-of-production  investigations  (sec.  336)  and  unfair 
competition  investigations  (sec.  337)  specific  provisions  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  rules  in  such  investigations.  It  adds  to  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  a  new  section  (sec.  335)  authorizing  the  Commission  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 

Section  1 0.  Enactment  not  approval  or  disapproval  of  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of 
r  ■the  executive  agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
^nd  Trade. 

Section  1 1 .  The  creation  ■ of  a  bipartisan  commission  tolstudy  and  report 
on  past,  present,  and  future  trade  agreement  policy 

So  that  the  Congress  may  more  fully  be  acquainted  with  the  many 
facets  of  the  intricate  and  complicated  pattern  of  the  operation  and 
results  of  trade  agreement  policy,  the  Finance  Committee  added  an 
amendment  at  the  end  of  the  bill  setting  up  a  commission  to  study 
and  report  on  that  principle.  The  self-explanatory  language  of  that 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  as  follows: 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  none  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government; 

(B)  three  appointed  from  the  Finance  Committee  of 

•v  the  Senate  by  the  Vice  President;  and 

S  (C)  three  appointed  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  No  more  than  two  members  from  each  class  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  (including  at  least 
four  who  are  Members  of  Congress)  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(e)  (1)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 
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(2)  The  members  from  private  life  shall  receive  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(f)  (1)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  serv¬ 
ices  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem 
for  individuals.  The  Commission  may  reimburse  employ¬ 
ees,  experts,  and  consultants  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties  and  make  reasonable  advances  to  such 
persons  for  such  purposes. 

(2)  Except  for  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  service  of 
an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  employment 
of  an  individual  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  service  by  a  person  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1),  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  bringing  such  person  within  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  281,  283,  or  284,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  States. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
an}7  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(h)  (1)  On  or  before  June  30,  1959,  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  preliminary  report  of  its  findings  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress;  and  on  or  before  June  30,  1960,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  final  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(i)  (1)  The  Commission  is  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  policies, 
measures,  and  practices. 

(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  the  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider  and  report  on  the  following 
matters  : 

(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by  expanded  im¬ 
ports  through  concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements, 
as  balanced  against  the  increased  labor  hours  resulting 
from  expansion  of  exports  through  concessions  received 
from  foreign  countries; 
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(B)  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions  under  past  trade 
agreements  on  small  and  local  industries; 

(C)  what  industries  may  become  vulnerable  and  what 
industries  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  decrease  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  production  if  present  trends  of  foreign 
competition  continue; 

(D)  the  possible  effect  of  the  exportability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  (whether  direct  or  by  private  or  governmental 
loans),  equipment,  and  technical  experience  into  other 
countries ; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  such  exported 
facilities  have  entered  the  American  market  or  other¬ 
wise  affected  American  production  and  employment; 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  used  up 
its  bargaining  margin,  including  the  extent  to  which 
tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  and  potential  future 
reduction ; 

(G)  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  rate  of  exports  due  to 
more  rapid  inflation  of  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and 
other  elements  of  production  in  the  United  States  than 
in  foreign  countries;  and 

(H)  the  desirability  in  special  cases  of  employing 
quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjustments. 

(j)  (1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  shall 
have  power  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  take 
such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  lawful  expenditures,  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request  from  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  any  information  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  section;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as  Chairman. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR 
PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


If  the  bill  reported  out  by  this  committee  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
mean  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program  which 
was  started  by  Cordell  Hull  in  1934.  Under  that  program,  the  United 
States  and  its  foreign  trade  have  prospered. 

But  signs  of  retreat  from  it  began  in  1948  when  the  Republican- 
controlled  80th  Congress  inserted  the  peril-point  requirement  into  the 
renewal  of  the  act.  While  this  was  eliminated  in  1949,  following  the 
shift  of  political  power  in  the  elections  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
restored  in  1951  and  the  escape  clause  was  also  written  into  law  as 
the  political  pendulum  swung  partially  in  the  direction  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  In  1955,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  passed  the  House  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  even 
before  a  vote,  agreed  to  a  weakening  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  by  the 
insertion  of  a  national  security  clause  and  by  a  broadening  of  the 
escape  clause. 

Now  it  is  again  up  for  renewal. 

During  these  last  5%  years,  the  Eisenhower  administration — despite 
its  professed  belief  in  expanded  international  trade — has  steadily 
packed  the  Tariff  Commission  with  protectionists  until  it  has  become 
a  citadel  of  that  faith.  This  has  naturally  made  the  Commission 
popular  with  the  advocates  of  protection.  They  therefore  would 
greatly  like  to  increase  the  powers  of  that  body  and  to  decrease 
those  of  the  President. 

During  this  same  period,  moreover,  the  economic  drive  for  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs  and  quotas  has  gained  ground.  The  spread  of  textile 
manufacturing  into  the  South  has  transformed  many  hitherto  low- 
tariff  areas  into  protectionist  strongholds.  Similarly,  the  importation 
of  low-cost  Venezuelan  oil  has  strengthened  the  protectionist  forces 
within  the  oil-  and  coal-producing  States  The  rapidly  growing  and 
powerful  chemical  industry  has  also  thrown  its  weight  on  the  protec¬ 
tionist  side  while  the  recent  fall  in  the  prices  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
has  inclined  these  industries  and  the  States  where  these  nonferrous 
minerals  are  mined  in  the  same  direction.  The  ranks  of  the  protec¬ 
tionists  have  also  been  swollen  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  industries.  All  this  has  increased  the  opposition  to  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  both  within  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  country  itself. 

The  formation  ofjthe  European  Customs  Union,  better  known  as 
the  Common  Market,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the  need  for 
further  tariff  bargaining  by  us  in  order  to  reduce  the  differential 
disadvantage  which  our  exports  to  free  continental  Europe  will  suffer 
as  the  national  tariffs  of  the  member  countries  relative  to  each  other 
are  reduced  and  ultimately  abolished,  while  their  external  tariffs 
relative  to  us  are  maintained  at  their  present  average. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  administration  that  some  within  its  ranks 
have  realized  the  importance  of  this  new  factor  and  have  sought  to 
16 
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renew'the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  on  meaningful  terms.  It  was  obvious 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  continue  the  program  in  any  real  sense  unless 
its  sponsors  showed  real  determination  and  a  fighting  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  administration  began  to  retreat  before 
a  shot  was  fired  and  partially  surrendered  before  the  battle  was  opened. 
Hitherto,  the  power  of  the  President  to  increase  duties  under  the 
escape  clause  and.  upon  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  been  limited  to  50  percent  above  the  1945  level.  Since  these 
tariffs  amounted  on  the  average  to  about  13  percent,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  tariffs  being  raised  to  an  average  of  around  20  percent. 

But  the  administration  voluntarily  proposed  that  the  new  maxi¬ 
mum  should  be  50  percent  above  the  tariff  schedules  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1934.  The  significance  of  that  date  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Hull  program  of  reciprocal  trade  had  not  then  gone  into  effect  and  that 
we  were  instead  operating  under  the  Smoot-Hawley-Grundy  Act  of 
1930.  This  was  the  highest  tariff  in  American  history  with  average 
rates  of  52  percent. 

To  give  administrative  officers  the  power  to  raise  duties  50  per¬ 
cent  above  these  high  levels  created  the  possibility  that  the  act  could 
be  turned  into  an  instrument  for  restrictive  rather  than  expanded 
trade. 

But  if  the  administration  thought  it  would  assuage  the  protection¬ 
ists  within  and  without  its  own  ranks,  it  was  sadly  mistaken.  So  a 
further  concession  was  made  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  provided  that  goods  which  were  bound  on  the  free  list 
could  be  taken  from  it  and  then  loaded  down  with  duties  of  up  to 
50  percent.  Then  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the  mining  States, 
a  5-year  subsidy  amounting  to  over  $400  million  ($155  million  the  first 
year)  on  copper,  lead,  zinc,  fluorspar,  and  tungsten  was  proposed  and 
put  through  the  Senate. 

Thus,  the  new  negotiation  authority  was  granted  only  after  addi¬ 
tional  protective  measures  were  added  to  the  bill.  But  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  has  now  all  but  ended  the  authority  to 
negotiate  and  has  also  extended  the  protective  features  to  ruinous 
proportions  and  virtually  assures  increases  of  tariffs  to  new  alltime 
highs.  This  is  no  compromise  at  all  between  conflicting  American 
high  and  low  tariff  interests,  and  if  the  bill  is  not  significantly  changed 
by  action  on  the  Senate  floor  or  in  conference  committee,  it  should  be 
defeated.  It  is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

HOW  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  NEGOTIATE  IS  DENIED 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  act  for  only  3  years  instead  of  5  years. 
Even  more  important,  it  reduces  the  authority  to  negotiate.  The 
House  bill  provides  an  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  25  percent  to 
be  used  over  a  period  of  5  years,  with  no  more  than  10  percent  of  that 
authority  to  go  into  effect  in  any  one  year,  and  with  authority  to 
carry  over  the  unused  portion  and  to  put  it  into  effect  by  gradual 
stages.  In  the  Senate  version,  this  authority  is  not  only  reduced  to 
15  percent  over  3  years,  but  it  is  stated  that  no  more  than  5  percent 
may  be  used  in  any  one  year  and  the  ability  to  carry  over  any  authority 
not  used  up  in  each  year  is  denied.  Further,  under  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  not  only  must  the  authority  be  used  in  any  one  year  but  if  all 
the  authority  is  to  be  used,  the  agreements  must  be  signed,  sealed, 
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and  go  into  effect  in  the  first,  year  or  otherwise  the  authority  is  pared 
down  in  each  succeeding  year. 

This  15  percent,  no  carryover  authority  is  almost  useless  and  essen¬ 
tially  kills  the  tariff -lowering  features  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  bill,  before  negotiations  can  begin,  the 
President  must  now  give  a  6-month  peril-point  notice — rather  than  the 
existing  120  days — of  the  particular  items  which  he  has  any  intention 
of  using  in  negotiations.  Second,  about  half  of  present  American 
tariff  rates  are  at  10  percent  or  below.  Another  20  to  30  percent  of 
t lie  rates  arc  between  10  and  20  percent.  The  duties  on  70  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  dutiable  items,  therefore,  are  below  20  percent.  Consequently, 

5  percent  of  an  existing  20  percent  rate  is  1  percent,  and  would  bring  a 
reduction  from  only  20  percent  to  19  percent.  Therefore,  the  15  per¬ 
cent.  over  3  years,  and  5  percent  per  year  authority  is  really  no 
authority  at  all,  for  (1)  it  would  be  almost  impossible  even  to  begin 
negotiations  in  the  first,  year  or  to  finish  them  in  the  third  year,  and 
(2)  we  would  have  no  chips  to  bargain  with  to  get  European  and  other 
rates  reduced  on  our  exports  when  we  could  reduce  our  rates  by  only  | 
such  minor  amounts.  We  would  thus  be  handicapped  because  of 
inadequate  bargaining  power. 

Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
means  no  significant  tariff  reductions  and  probably  no  reductions  at 
all.  This,  of  course,  delights  the  protectionists. 

WHY  THE  5-YEAR  25-PERCENT  AUTHORITY  IS  IN  THE  SELF-INTEREST 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  major  reason  we  need  the  full  5-year,  25-percent  authority  lies 
in  the  fact  that  arrangements  under  the  European  Common  Market — - 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg — and 
the  European  free  trade  area — Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  most  all  of 
the  other  free  European  countries — are  now  coming  into  effect. 

In  the  next  4  to  5  years,  the  6  Common  Market  countries  will  lower 
their  tariff  barriers  to  each  other  by  30  percent  in  3  stages  of  10 
percent.  This  means  an  automatic  disadvantage  to  the  United 
States  for  with  lower  rates  between  and  among  the  6  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Germans,  for  example,  to  buy  from  France,  Italy,  or 
Benelux,  rather  than  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States/ 
will  suffer  an  automatic  comparative  disadvantage  within  the  Common'. 
Market  as  these  reductions  take  place.  Failure  to  bargain  will  not 
preserve  the  status  quo  but  will  automatically  put  our  exports  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Affected  by  these  Common  Market  arrangements  are  some  $3.2 
billions  of  American  goods,  or  almost  20  percent  of  all  United  States 
exports  if  we  use  the  1957  figures.  Combined  with  the  free-trade 
area,  these  arrangements  will  affect  almost  30  percent  of  our  exports, 
or  $5.3  billion  per  year. 

The  6  Common  Market  countries  alone  received  in  1957,  36  percent 
of  all  our  exports  of  oil  and  oilseeds,  22  precent  of  our  tobacco  exports, 
34  percent  of  all  our  raw  cotton  exports,  30  percent  of  all  our  exported 
aircraft,  20  percent  of  all  our  manufactured  and  synthetic  rubber 
exports,  and  huge  quantities  of  grains,  foodstuffs,  textiles,  wood  and 
paper  products,  and  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  to  name  only  a  few. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  American  economy  and 
American  industry  than  for  us  to  be  gradually  shut  out  of  tlies  • 
markets.  This  will  happen  automatically  unless  the  United  States 
has  adequate  bargaining  authority. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  six  countries  lower  their  internal  barriers 
to  each  other  by  30  percent,  they  are  to  erect  by  stages  a  single 
comprehensive  external  tariff  for  the  entire  area  against  outside 
products.  This  new  common  external  tariff  is  to  be  at  the  arith¬ 
metical  average  level  of  existing  rates.  Thus,  on  balance,  it  will  be 
at  existing  levels  although  levels  for  individual  products  will  go  up 
or  down  to  meet  the  arithmetical  average  of  existing  tariffs  on  indi¬ 
vidual  products  of  the  six  nations. 

The  only  way  American  exports  can  compete  in  this  market  is  if  the 
United  States  has  the  authority  to  negotiate  to  get  this  common  external 
tariff  lowered  at  the  same  relative  rate  as  the  internal  tariffs  are  lowered, 
or  by  SO  percent  in  the  first  J-  to  5-year  period. 

On  January  1,  1962,  the  first  stage,  of  this  common  external  tariff 
I  goes  into  effect.  Negotiations  between  the  six  and  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  will  begin  in  early  1961.  Therefore,  negoti¬ 
ations  on  this  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States  will 
only  take  place  from  the  middle  of  the  third  year  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  year  of  a  new  5-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  (See  chart  for  timetable.)  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  entire  25  percent  authority  could  be  used  in  these  negotiations. 
No  part  would  have  expired. 

The  3-year,  15-percent  provision  of  the  Finance  Committee,  with 
no  more  than  a  5-percent  reduction  per  year,  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  could  be  harmed 
more  than  it  is  by  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  wholly  inadequate  because: 

(1)  United  States  negotiators  would  have  to  return  to  Congress 
for  new  authority  right  in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations.  This 
would  be  a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  and 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Europeans. 

(2)  The  United  States  would  have  left  only  5  percent  of  even 
the  15-percent  authority  when  we  went  to  the  bargaining  table 

|  in  the  third  year.  Further,  this  would  have  to  be  used  up  and 
actually  go  into  effect  halfway  through  the  negotiations  or  it 
would  be  lost  forever. 

(3)  The  United  States  actually  needs  a  30-percent  authority 
if  we  are  to  match  the  internal  reductions  of  the  6  Common 
Market  countries.  With  only  5  percent  of  our  authority  left 
in  the  third  year  when  the  bargaining  begins,  United  States 
exports  Avould  suffer  an  increasing  disadvantage  in  the  European 
market. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  assumes  that  the  Europeans  would,  in  fact 
be  willing  to  negotiate.  Flowever,  if  the  Senate  bill  should  become 
law,  it  is  more  likely  that  there  would  be  no  negotiations  and  that 
the  Europeans  would  concentrate  on  their  own  internal  development 
at  the  expense  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 


FIVE  YEAR  EXTENSION  QP  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORITY 
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What  is  so  amazing  about  the  Finance  Committee  amendments  is 
that  those  groups  which  support  them  are  the  ones  which  are  generally 
most  vociferous  in  their  assertions  that  foreign  countries  always  get 
the  better  of  the  United  States  in  negotiations.  Yet  the  effect  of  the 
action  which  they  support  will  be,  in  the  best  event,  to  give  the 
European  producer  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  United  States 
producer  in  the  new  European  market. 

The  25-percent  authority  in  the  House^  bill,  with  its  carryover 
provision,  would  put  us  at  least  close  to  parity  with  the  30-percent 
bargaining  weapons  of  the  Europeans;  while  the  Senate  3-year,  15 
percent  and  5  percent  per  year,  no  carryover  authority  sends  our 
negotiators  into  battle  with  the  Europeans  with  almost  no  weapons 
and  with  both  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

At  a  minimum,  the  United  States  needs  the  full  5  years,  the  full 
25  percent,  and  the  carryover  provisions  of  the  House  bill  so  that  any 
bargains  we  get  or  give  can  be  put  into  effect  by  stages  over  time 
rather  than  all  in  1  year. 

f  Two  other  points  should  be  noted  here.  One  is  that  with  less  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  rates,  in  any  bargaining  situation  the  United  States 
will  have  to  reduce  the  rates  on  a  greater  number  of  products  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  authority  to  reduce  any  one  rate  significantly. 

The  second  point  is  that  with  the  likelihood  that  under  the  Senate 
committee  version  of  the  bill  there  will  be  numerous  successful  escape- 
clause  proceedings,  much  or  most  of  the  very  limited  authority  would 
be  used  in  compensating  other  countries  for  concessions  which  we 
withdrew  under  the  escape-clause  proceedings.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
doubtful  that  any  significant  bargaining  could  occur  under  these 
provisions. 

WHY  THE  SENATE  ESCAPE-CLAUSE  PROVISIONS  WOULD  RUIN  THE 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  PROGRAM 

While  the  3-year,  15-percent  authority  amendments  virtually  deny 
the  ability  to  lower  tariffs,  the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  greatly  expand  the  methods  by  which  tariffs  may  be  increased, 
and  increased  to  levels  as  much  as  50  percent  above  the  highest  levels 
in  our  history. 

|  Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of  in¬ 
jury  now  becomes  more  likely  than  before.  In  addition,  by  the  new 
escape-clause  amendment,  it  is  made  almost  inpossible  for  an  elected 
President  and  an  elected  Congress  to  reverse  such  a  finding  and  which 
may  well  be  a  finding  of  as  few  as  3  of  the  6  appointed  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Under  the  new  escape  clause,  a  Tariff  Commission  finding  becomes 
final  unless  the  Prcsiden  disapproves  and  both  House  of  Congress — - 
by  majority  vote  within  90  days — pass — resolutions  supporting  the 
President.  The  full  weight  of  any  inaction  is  thus  thrown  on  the  side 
of  protection  and  in  favor  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  compared  with 
the  President. 

Further,  under  the  new  amendment,  tie  votes  of  the  six-man 
appointed  Commission  become  findings  of  injury,  and  if  there  is  a 
finding  of  injury  and  a  divided  vote  on  the  recommended  remedy,  the 
“recommendations  of  that  group  within  the  Commission  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  greatest  measure  of  relief”  shall  go  into  effect  unless  over- 
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ruled  by  the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Thus,  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  find  injury  by  a  3-3  vote  and  the  greatest  measure  of 
relief  recommended  even  by  less  than  a  majority  shall  go  into  effect. 

These  provisions,  in  conjunction  with  existing  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sions  in  both  past  and  present  legislation,  would  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  upset  a  Tariff  Commission  finding. 

Consider  the  following.  First,  the  Tariff  Commission  must  only 
consider  by  law  the  narrow  question  of  injury  or  threat  of  injury. 
Further,  those  can  be  considered  for  specific  products  and  sections  of 
industries.  In  addition,  it  may  find  injury  even  though  there  is  only 
a  relative  rather  than  any  absolute  injury.  The  Commission  by  law 
can  consider  no  other  factor  than  injury,  the  threat  of  injury,  or  rela¬ 
tive  injury  and  cannot  consider  what  effects  its  recommendations 
would  have  on  the  American  consumers,  on  other  sectors  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  on  our  foreign  relations,  on  our  treaty  obligations,  or  whether 
the  withdrawing  of  concessions  by  other  countries  would  seriously 
injure  American  exports,  the  status  of  delicate  negotiations,  or  even 
on  balance  whether  a  finding  of  injury  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  therefore  to  consider  only  the  most  nar¬ 
row  questions  of  economic  injury  to  specific  producing  groups.  It  is 
not  to  consider  at  all  whether  this  action  may  result  in  significantly 
higher  prices  to  housewives  and  consumers.  It  does  not  consider  that 
this  may  result  in  immediate  and  even  drastic  retaliation  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters.  It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  the  President  must 
have  adequate  authority  to  review  and  reject  Commission  findings  and 
recommendations  based  on  such  narrow  grounds. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Tariff  Commission,  under  the  present 
bill,  has  new  authority  to  recommend  relief  by  increasing  rates  to  a 
level  50  percent  above  the  1934  levels  rather  than  the  1945  levels. 
As  the  1945  levels  of  tariffs  were  about  13  percent,  on  the  average, 
and  as  the  1934  levels  were  about  50  percent  on  the  average,  this 
means  the  Commission  can,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  recommend 
raising  rates  not  by  50  percent  above  existing  levels,  or  from  about 
13  percent  to  20  percent,  but  by  50  percent  above  the  1934  levels. 
Further,  these  levels  can  be  recommended  by  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  and  yet  become  effective. 

In  fact,  a  situation  could  well  occur  where  the  President,  because 
of  foreign  policy  reasons,  would  disapprove  of  a  Commission  finding 
and  where  the  Senate,  for  equally  persuasive  reasons  of  foreign  policy, 
would  uphold  the  President  only  to  find  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  would  fail  to  sustain  the  President.  In  such  a  case,  the 
President  and  Senate — which  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  of 
foreign  policy — would  be  denied  their  right  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction 
by  a  House  of  Congress  which  lias  no  such  primary  jurisdiction. 

In  practice,  under  the  new  escape  clause,  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  almost  always  become  final.  The  possibilities  of  delay 
in  getting  a  resolution  through  committees  in  both  Houses,  the  dis¬ 
charge  procedures  which  would  have  to  be  invoked  if  the  committees 
failed  to  act,  and  the  delays  in  getting  passage  in  both  Houses  in  the 
face  of  vocal  but  minority  pressures,  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  rules  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  discharging  a  committee  is  a  most  unusual  practice,  is  seldom 
used,  and  is  even  less  often  successful. 
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One  final  point  should  be  made  concerning  this  escape-clause 
section.  The  bill  provides  that  action  must  be  taken  in  90  days. 
If  the  President  disapproves  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation 
less  than  90  days  before  the  end  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  or  while 
the  Congress  is  adjourned,  the  matter  is  carried  over  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  Congress  and  must  then  be  acted  upon  in  90  days. 
Under  the  new  escape-clause  provision  of  the  bill,  there  will  certainly 
be  more  escape-clause  recommendations  than  in  the  past.  Further, 
because  of  this  carryover  provision,  a  large  proportion  of  them  will 
normally  be  acted  on  during  the  first  90  days  of  a  new  Congress  or 
a  new  session  of  a  Congress.  This  offers  numerous  logrolling  possibili¬ 
ties  where  one  group  of  protectionist  interests  can  join  with  several 
other  groups  to  form  a  majority  so  that  no  single  escape-clause 
recommendation  may  be  overruled.  This  would  return  us  to  the  days 
of  tariff  logrolling  which  were  among  the  sorriest  chapters  in  our 
history. 

The  Senate,  if  it  does  not  delete  this  provision  altogether,  should 
at  least  return  to  the  House  version  of  the  bill  which  provides  that 
if  the  President  disapproves  of  a  Tariff  Commission  finding,  the 
President’s  views  can  be  overturned  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House. 

This  would  retain  Presidential  review  but  it  would  permit  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  override  the  President  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Congress  can  override  the  President  on  legislative  matters. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

In  1954  extension  of  the  Trade  Act  provided  that  no  trade  agree¬ 
ment.  reduction  in  duty  shall  be  made  if  it  would  threaten  domestic 
production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements.  In 
1955,  the  act  was  amended  to  provide  a  procedure  for  investigation 
and  action  by  the  President  if  lie  agrees  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  any  article  is  being  imported  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

This  national  security  section  was  never  meant  to  be  an  alternative 
to  escape-clause  relief.  Its  purpose  was  to  avoid  a  threat  to  the 
national  security  through  imports.  The  question  of  injury,  while  it 
might  be  a  factor  in  the  consideration,  was  not  the  object  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  as  such.  As  the  House  report  states — • 

The  interest  to  be  safeguarded  is  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  not  the  output  or  profitability  of  any  plant  or  indus¬ 
try  except  as  these  may  be  essential  to  the  national  security. 

By  amendment  the  Senate  has  changed  the  nature  and  intent  of 
this  section.  The  national  security  amendment  sets  up  an  implicit 
syllogism  which  states,  in  effect: 

1 .  The  economic  welfare  of  the  country  affects  national  security. 

2.  Any  industry  which  is  injured  by  imports  weakens  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  country. 

3.  Therefore,  injury  to  a  domestic  firm  or  product,  or  unem- 
ployment,  or  a  decrease  in  Government  revenues,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  affects  the  national  security. 

This  really  means  that  virtually  every  industry  or  product  can 
qualify  as  a  national  security  industry. 
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Acceptance  of  this  amendment  would  mean  an  overlapping  of  the 
functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  under  the  existing  escape  clause, 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  under  the  national  security 
amendments.  It  would  put  unneeded  and  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  which  has  many  more  important 
functions  to  carry  out  in  the  field  of  our  vital  national  security.  It 
would  give  domestic  industries  two  avenues  for  relief  and  would  bring 
an  unending  number  of  cases  and  disputes  before  both  bodies. 
When  one  considers  examples  of  cases  which  have  gone  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  escape-clause  proceedings,  and  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  these  industries  would  now,  by  definition,  be  considered 
to  be  national  security  industries,  the  folly  of  this  amendment  can 
be  seen.  For  example,  the  industries  producing  the  following  products 
or  articles,  which  have  sought  escape-clause  relief  in  the  past,  could 
now  seek  relief  as  national  security  industries: 


spring  clothespins 
wood  screws 
blue-mold  cheese 
ground  fish 
glace  cherries 
bonita  and  tuna 
ground  chicory 
coconuts 

pregnant  mares’  urine 
household  china  tableware 
chalk  whiting 

woodwind  musical  instruments 
metal  watch  bracelets 
rosaries 
mustard  seeds 
wool  gloves  and  mittens 
glue  of  animal  origins  and  inedible 
gelatin 

hardwood  plywood 
red  fescue  seed 

dressed  rabbit  furs  and  fur  skins, 
not  dyed 

cotton  pillowcases 
certain  jute  fabrics 
wool  felts,  nonwoven 
garlic 


women’s  fur  felt  hats  and  hat 
bodies 
hatters’  fur 
dried  figs 

tobacco  pipes  and  bowls 
screen  printed  silk  scarves 
scissors  and  shears 
alsike  clover  seed 
ferrocerium  (lighter  flints) 
toweling  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie 
velveteen  fabrics 
violins  and  violas 
straight  pins 
safety  pins 

stainless  steel  table  flatware 
umbrella  frames 
clinical  thermometers 
handmade  blown  glassware 
watches 

motorcycles  and  parts 
bicycles  and  parts 
cotton  carding  machinery 
lead  and  zinc 
fluorspar 

para-aminosalicylic  acid 


This  list  is  the  complete  list  of  items  or  articles  for  which  escape- 
clause  action  lias  been  sought  in  the  10  years  since  the  escape  clause 
has  been  in  operation.  It  excludes  duplicate  items  together  with  18 
items  which  were  withdrawn  either  at  the  applicant’s  request  or  by  the 
Commission  after  preliminary  investigation.  At  best  only  a  very 
few  of  these  48  products  or  articles  could  conceivably  be  considered 
to  have  any  direct  effect  on  national  security  and  for  some  of  these, 
lead  and  zinc,  and  fluorspar,  for  example,  it  is  now  proposed  that  they 
be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  MOVE  TOWARD  FREER  TRADE 

I  do  not  want  merely  to  stress  the  gross  weakness  of  the  committee 
amendments.  There  is  also  need  for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
realize  more  fully  the  great  positive  advantages  of  broader  international 
trade.  These  advantages  are  both  economic  and  political  in  char¬ 
acter  and  would  be  largely  lost  if  the  committee  amendments  were 
to  be  finally  adopted.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  happens 
not  only  will  the  downward  movement  of  tariffs  be  stopped  but  that 
under  inevitable  protectionist  pressure  they  will  be  increased. 

The  great  economic  advantage  of  broader  international  trade  is 
that  it  permits  goods  to  be  produced  in  those  areas  where  they  can 
most  advantageously  be  turned  out.  Each  nation  can  specialize  on 
those  articles  which  it  can  produce  best  and  then  can  exchange  these 
articles  for  others  in  which  other  nations  excel.  A  greater  total  out¬ 
put  of  goods  aud  services  is  thus  obtained  than  if  each  nation  were 
to  become  self-sufficient  and  used  its  labor  and  capital  on  articles 
where  it  was  comparatively  less  efficient.  The  people  of  all  countries 
therefore  gain  from  the  international  division  of  labor  which  is  fostered 
by  low  tariffs  and  an  international  market.  For  as  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  division  of  labor  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  market.  We  in  the  United  States  already  have 
the  great  advantage  of  the  largest  free  internal  market  in  the  world 
whereby  goods  can  move  from  one  State  to  another  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  hindrance.  As  a  result  we  have  geographic  specialization 
and  a  minute  division  of  labor.  While  no  one  proposes  that  all 
tariffs  between  nations  be  abolished,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  mutual 
lowering  of  such  barriers  would  permit  us  to  share  more  fully  in  the 
increased  production  which  such  a  further  extension  of  the  market 
would  bring. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  protectionists  do  not  realize  how  much  of 
our  prosperity  is  based  upon  our  huge  internal  market  and  that 
further  gains  could  be  made  by  extending  it.  These  gains  would 
come  from  our  having  a  comparative  advantage  in  certain  industries 
as  well  as  a  positive  advantage  in  others.  An  increase  in  protection 
would  force  us  to  withdraw  some  labor  and  capital  from  industries 
where  they  are  more  efficient,  to  those  where  they  are  less  efficient. 
It  would  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers,  which  is  already  too 
high ,  while  a  reduction  in  tariffs  would  help  to  lower  prices. 

We  should  further  recognize  that  if  we  restrict  imports  into  this 
country,  whether  by  quotas  or  tariffs,  we  automatically  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  restrict  our  exports  to  them.  The  sales  which  other 
nations  make  to  us  furnish  them  with  the  means  to  buy  from  us. 
This  used  to  be  effected  indirectly  by  gold  movements  and  changes  in 
the  price  levels.  Thus  as  we  cut  down  on  our  imports,  foreign 
countries  had  to  send  us  gold  for  our  exports  which  raised  our  price 
levels  and  lo  wered  theirs.  This  meant  that  our  exports  were  produced 
at  higher  costs  and  were  sold  abroad  at  lo  ver  prices  and  hence  were 
reduced  in  volume. 

In  these  days  of  the  dominance  of  dollar  credits  in  international 
trade  and  exchange,  the  connection  between  exports  and  imports  is 
even  more  direct.  If,  by  tariffs  and  quotas,  we  reduce  our  imports, 
we  make  available  to  other  countries  a  smaller  quantity  of  dollars 
which  they  can  use  to  buy  our  goods. 
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Thus,  if  we  restrict  the  importation,  of  textiles,  chemicals,  fuel  oil, 
minerals,  glassware,  pottery,  etc.,  we  will  automatically  decrease  our 
exports  of  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  soybean  oil,  farm  and  earth- 
moving  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  automobiles,  trucks,  etc. 
We  will  destroy  as  many  jobs  as  we  will  create  and  will  turn  our 
energies  into  less  productive  channels.  Moreover,  if  we  start  raising 
our  tariffs  and  imposing  quotas,  we  can  be  sure  that  other  nations  will 
soon  follow  suit  and  will  discriminate  against  our  goods.  The  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  of  1930  caused  other  countries  to  indulge  in  retaliatory 
reprisals  against  us  and  the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  have  a  similar 
effect. 


THE  POLITICAL  BENEFITS  OF  BROADER  TRADE 

Trade  tends  on  the  whole  to  unite  countries  in  a  mutuality  of 
interests.  It  thus  builds  friendship  by  developing  complementary  co¬ 
operation.  Now  that  we  are  in  a  worldwide  struggle  with  Soviet  im¬ 
perialism,  we  need  to  have  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  on  our 
side.  Similarly,  they  need  us.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
Congress  to  drive  an  economic  wedge  between  them  and  us  by  passing 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  For  that  would  still  further  fragmentize 
the  tree  world  and  make  united  action  more  difficult.  We  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  restricting  the  flow  of  Canadian 
oil  into  the  west  coast,  and  by  forcing  Japan  to  impose  informal  quotas 
on  textiles.  The  further  adoption  of  such  a  policy  is  indeed  likely  to 
drive  Japan  into  the  arms  of  Red  China.  For  if  we  prevent  Japan 
from  trading  with  us,  virtually  the  only  market  left  for  her  will  be  in 
China.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Red  China  will  only  permit  Japan 
to  do  this  if  Japan  in  turn  agrees  to  weaken  her  political  ties  with  us 
and  to  move  over  toward  and  ultimately  into  the  Communist  orbit. 
In  their  blindness,  the  protectionists,  whose  patriotism  we  do  not 
doubt,  will  therefore  unwittingly  but  surely  weaken  the  defenses  of 
the  free  world  and  hence  of  ourselves. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  reciprocal  trade 
program.  It  is  said  we  have  not  received  any  real  concessions  in  re¬ 
turn  for  those  which  we  have  made.  The  record  of  the  hearings  re¬ 
futes  this  by  giving  a  detailed  list  of  examples  of  the  concessions  we 
have  obtained  which  fills  six  pages  in  fine  type  (pp.  903-908). 

Then  it,  is  argued  that  wages  in  foreign  countries,  notably  the  Orient, 
are  so  much  lower  than  ours  that  they  can  undersell  us  even  when  their 
physical  output  per  man-hour  is  less.  This  danger,  it  is  said,  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  our  machines  and  scientific  know-how 
can  be  exported  to  those  countries  and  used  to  undersell  products  in 
the  American  market. 

There  is  something  to  this  contention  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  is 
claimed.  In  the  first  place,  gold  has  not  been  completely  insulated 
from  affecting  the  domestic  price  levels  and  thus  imports  of  this  type 
would  bring  about  an  outflow  of  gold  which  would  raise  prices  and 
costs  in  the  exporting  countries.  Wholesale  prices  in  Japan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  rose  50  percent  between  1950  and  1957  as  compared  with  an 
increase  in  the  United  States  of  only  14  percent.  Fluctuations  in 
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exchange  rates  would  also  be  a  compensating  factor.  Furthermore, 
the  growth  of  trade  unionism  and  of  protective  labor  legislation  in  the 
countries  in  question  will  gradually  raise  wage  costs  per  unit  of  out¬ 
put  and  put  prices  more  on  the  basis  of  comparative  efficiencies. 

These  compensatory  factors  will  take  time  to  operate,  but  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  any  reduction  in  tariffs  will  be  gradual 
and  that  transportation  costs  will  always  be  an  added  cost  which 
imported  goods  will  have  to  pay  and  hence  will  be  a  form  of  national 
protective  tariff. 

SUMMARY 

There  is  therefore  every  reason  why  we  should  push  forward  on  a 
meaningful  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  To  do  so  will 
help  American  consumers  and  the  Nation  and  will  improve  our  position 
both  economically  and  politically. 

The  committee  amendments  should  therefore  be  rejected  and  the 
power  of  the  President  to  raise  duties  under  the  escape  clause  be  made 
no  greater  than  that  which  he  now  possesses. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


We  are  opposed  to  renewal  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  expired  June  30,  1958. 

If  the  act  is  not  renewed  all  existing  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  contracting  party  are 
subject  to  termination. 

Multilateral  agreements  made  through  GATT,  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  which  36  foreign  nations  participate  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  can  be  terminated  in  60  days  upon  our  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Bilateral  agreements  can  be  terminated  180  days  after  either 
the  United  States  or  the  participating  foreign  country  gives  notice  to 
the  other  party  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

When  these  agreements  are  terminated  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  a  bipartisan  agent  of  Congress,  will  have  authority  to 
adjust  duties  or  tariffs  on  all  products  on  the  basis  of  the  equalization 
of  the  costs  of  production  principle  between  the  United  States  and  the 
“principal  competing  country”  on  each  product. 

American  producers  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  will 
then  have  equal  access  to  the  American  market  because  the  Tariff 
Commission,  under  the  law,  will  adjust  tariffs  on  a  flexible  basis  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  wages  and  costs  of  doing  business 
here  and  the  wages  and  costs  of  producing  like  or  similar  goods  in 
the  chief  competing  foreign  country. 

American  workingmen  and  investors  will  then  be  back  in  business. 

America’s  5%  million  unemployed  who  have  lost  then'  jobs  because 
of  import  competition  from  low-wage,  low-tax,  foreign  countries,  will 
then  return  to  work. 

America’s  investors  will  then,  for  the  first  time  in  24  years,  have 
some  assurance  that  their  investment  in  productive  American  enter¬ 
prises  will  not  be  wiped  out  by  destructive  import  competition  brought 
about  by  some  trade  agreement  negotiated  through  GATT  or  bi¬ 
laterally  by  the  State  Department.  An  industry  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  to  further  a  foreign  policy. 

America’s  economy  will  then  be  restored. 

During  the  24-year  life  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  2  foreign  wars. 

Our  Federal  public  debt  has  increased  from  $27,053,141,414  to 
$276,013,439,621  as  of  June  30,  1958,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  37ear. 

Effective  individual  income-tax  rates  have  multiplied  seven  times. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  been  maintained  by  supplying  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  more  than  $125  million  extracted  from  the  taxpayers  and 
made  available  to  foreign  governments  to  use  in  buying  American 
products. 

Tariff  duties  on  total  imports,  both  free  and  dutiable,  have  been 
reduced  from  18.5  to  5.9  percent. 
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Tariff  duties  on  the  total  value  of  dutiable  imports  have  been 
reduced  from  50  to  less  than  12  percent. 

Foreign  countries  during  the  24  years  that  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  been  in  operation,  have  multiplied  restrictions  against 
American  products  and  invented  new  restrictions. 

Today  more  nations  impose  more  barriers  to  imports  of  American 
products  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

Of  the  93  foreign  countries  listed  in  tables  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  90  of  them  impose  controls  over  some  or  all 
United  States  products  entering  their  markets,  or  over  the  money 
that  can  be  paid  for  them. 

In  1934  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  there  were 
35  foreign  countries  which  required  exchange  permits,  including  those 
which  had  followed  Britain’s  lead  in  1931  when  that  country  went  off 
the  gold  standard. 

Today  42  countries  require  exchange  permits  on  all  foreign-trade 
transactions,  and  1 1  more  require  exchange  permits  or  the  equivalent 
on  some  or  many  transactions  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

The  United  States  requires  no  exchange  permits. 

Sixty-two  trading  nations  require  import  licenses  generally  on  all 
imports  from  the  United  States,  and  25  others  require  them  for 
imports  on  some  important  American  products,  or  a  total  of  87  of  the 
93  foreign  countries,  excluding  colonies. 

The  United  States  requires  no  import  licenses  on  any  foreign 
product  from  any  foreign  country. 

All  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States  trades  except 
Yemen  apply  tariffs  to  United  States  products. 

In  addition  to  import  licenses  and  exchange  permits  foreign  countries 
employ  multiple  exchange  rates,  import  quotas  and  prohibitions, 
preferential  tariff  systems,  foreign  exchange  auctions,  advance  deposit 
requirements,  blocked  accounts,  restrictions  on  movements  of  in¬ 
coming  capital,  restrictions  on  movements  of  outgoing  capital,  and 
restrictions  on  payments  for  invisible  imports. 

With  the  exception  of  quotas  on  a  limited  number  of  agricultural 
products,  the  United  States  applies  none  of  these  devices. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  world’s  principal  exponent  of  a 
free  import  policy  which  renewal  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  would  continue. 

In  the  meantime  nations  around  the  world  have  increased  their 
tariff  barriers  against  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  requires  both  import  licenses 
and  exchange  permits  in  addition  to  a  notoriously  restrictive  token 
quota  system  and  formidable  tariff  barriers  -  which  discriminate 
against  the  United  States  by  granting  preferential  rates  to  her  11 
Commonwealths  and  her  many  colonies. 

All  of  these  trade  barriers  and  restrictions  applied  against  the 
United  States  are  permitted  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  under  its  various  articles. 

Other  nations  are  permitted  to  apply  them  not  only  to  their  own 
trade  but  to  that  of  their  colonies.  England  requires  their  use  in  the 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies  (Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
Leeward  Islands,  Windward  Islands),  British  Guiana,  British  East 
Africa,  Gambia,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  British  Honduras,  British 
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Borneo  and  lesser  colonies,  protectorates  and  trust  territories,  none 
of  which  are  listed  in  the  93  trading  countries  referred  to  above. 

As  the  United  States  has  progressively  lowered  its  tariffs  and  other 
nations  have  progressively  increased  their  restrictions  against  Ameri¬ 
can  products  that  are  not  paid  for  by  American  dollars  given  to  these 
foreign  nations,  unemployment  in  the  United  States  has  increased. 

Today  there  are  5,437,000  unemployed. 

This  is  533,000  more  than  were  unemployed  in  May. 

It  is  2,437,000  more  unemployed  than  we  had  2  years  ago  and 
3,567,000  more  unemployed  than  we  had  in  1953. 

It  is  the  largest  unemployment  that  we  have  had  in  17  years  or 
since  we  entered  World  War  II. 

In  June  of  this  year  there  were  259  distressed  areas  in  35  States. 

In  May  we  had  243  distressed  areas. 

In  January  there  were  114  distressed  areas. 

In  March  1957,  there  were  78  distressed  areas. 

In  March  1953,  there  were  37  distressed  areas. 

Each  year  that  the  United  States  has  lowered  tariffs  on  competitive 
imports  the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  number  of  distressed  areas 
have  increased. 

Unemployment  and  distress  is  caused  by  mounting  imports  of 
products  which  compete  with  products  produced  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  these  imports  in  the  past  5  years  have  almost 
tripled. 

The  imports  have  increased  as  a  result  of  trade  agreements  made 
by  our  State  Department  under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Each  agreement  has  brought  increased  jeopardy  to  our  economy. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  now  expired. 

Unless  Congress  renews  it  the  State  Department  will  have  no  more 
power  to  negotiate  further  trade  agreements  destructive  to  American 
jobs,  markets,  and  economy. 

The  adjustment  of  flexible  duties  or  tariffs  on  all  such  products 
revert  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Congress,  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  competition. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  29,  said: 

The  United  States  could,  under  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
cedures,  eliminate  all  trade  agreement  obligations.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  statutory  rates  of  duty  (or  in  certain  in¬ 
stances,  the  rates  established  pursuant  to  sec.  336  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930)  for  the  articles  currently  covered  by 
trade-agreement  concessions  woidd  become  effective.  With 
respect  to  those  articles  covered  in  the  GATT  and  not  pre¬ 
viously  or  presently  covered  in  a  bilateral  agreement,  the 
reinstatement  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  statutory  rates  of 
duty  thereon  could  be  accomplished  solely  by  withdrawal 
from  the  GATT.  With  respect  to  those  articles  covered  in 
the  GATT,  which  are  also  covered  in  the  bilateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  that  is  now 
a  contracting  party  to  the  GATT,  and  the  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  been  terminated,  termination  of  the  bilateral 
agreement  in  question,  in  addition  to  withdrawal  from 
GATT,  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  statutory  rates.  Finally,  with  respect  to  those  articles 
covered  only  in  a  currently  effective  bilateral  agreement, 
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termination  of  the  said  agreement  would  be  necessary  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  statutory  rates  of  duty. 

ADJUSTMENT  FLEXIBLE  TARIFF  REVERTS  TO  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Under  such  conditions  then  all  products  included  in  trade  agree¬ 
ments  to  which  this  Nation  is  a  party,  revert  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
an  agent  of  Congress — the  flexible  tariff  or  duty  to  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  section  336  of  the  Equalization  of  Costs  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Act — the  1930  Tariff  Act,  Public  Law  361. 

Excerpts  from  section  336  of  Public  Law  361  follow: 

(a)  Change  of  classification  of  duties:  In  order  to  put  into 
force  and  effect  the  policy  of  Congress  by  this  act  intended, 
the  Commission  (1)  upon  request  of  the  President,  or  (2) 
upon  the  resolution  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or 
(3)  upon  its  own  motion,  or  (4)  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  there  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor, 
upon  application  of  any  interested  party,  shall  investigage 
the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domestic 
article  and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign  article.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
and  give  reasonable  public  notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  interested  to  be  present, 
to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.  *  *  * 

If  the  Commission  finds  it  shown  by  the  investigation  that  the 
duties  expressly  fixed  by  statute  do  not  equalize  the  differences 
in  the  costs  of  production  of  the  domestic  article  and  the  like 
or  similar  foreign  article  when  produced  in  the  principal 
competing  country,  the  Commission  shall  specify  in  its 
report  such  increases  or  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  expressly 
fixed  by  statute  (including  any  necessary  change  in  classifi¬ 
cation)  as  it  finds  shown  by  the  investigation  to  be  necessary 
to  equalize  such  differences. 

The  only  limitation  is  the  provision  limiting  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  a  flexible  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  50  percent  up  or  down  as  the 
equalization  of  costs  of  production  may  indicate. 

This  limitation  can  be  removed  or  enlarged  by  Congress  at  any 
time.  However,  since,  upon  cancellation,  the  tariff  reverts  to  the 
statutory  rates  set  in  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  in  many  cases  the  50  percent 
may  do  the  job. 

THE  CONSTITUTION - -THE  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

The  Constitution,  in  its  separation  of  powers,  pointedly  places 
the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  through  the  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  which  we  call  tariffs,  in  the  legislation  branch 
under  article  I,  section  8. 

It  places  the  fixing  of  foreign  policy  in  the  executive  branch  under 
article  II,  section  2. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  tieing  the  two  together  under  the 
Executive  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  table  on  exports  from  1909  to  and  including  1957  shows  that  if 
we  deduct  the  amount  of  money  we  give  the  foreign  nations  each  year 
to  buy  our  goods — and  the  subsidies  paid  on  exported  goods — that  the 
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percentage,  in  dollar  value,  of  our  exportable  goods  going  abroad  in 
profitable  trade  has  not  materially  changed  since  the  passage  of  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  REPORT - AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SEN¬ 

ATE  FLOOR 

Under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  the  President  could  and  did  trade  a  part  and  practically  all 
of  some  industries  to  foreign  nations  when  he  considered  that  his 
foreign  policy  would  be  furthered  thereby.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  so  testified  that  he  had  that  power. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee’s  amendment  provides  that  before 
the  President  can  bypass  the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendation 
in  an  escape  clause  action,  he  must  first  secure  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Committee  further  recommended  that  a 
tie  vote  by  the  Commission,  would  be  considered  in  favor  of  the 
industry. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  reduced  the  House  extension 
provision  of  5  years  to  3  years  and  the  further  reduction  of  such 
duties  and  tariffs  from  25  to  15  percent. 

In  the  National  Security  provision  of  the  act  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  provided  that  the  President  must  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  on  national  security  of  a  weakening  of  the  country’s  economy 
by  excessive  imports  of  individual  products.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  weakening  of  our  economic  structure  also  weakens  our 
defensive  power. 


COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATE  EFFECT 

In  addition  the  committee  provided  for  a  9-member  bipartisan 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  3  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
none  of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  executive  branch,  3  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  3  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  international  trade 
agreement  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  recommend  improvement 
in  policies,  measures,  and  practices. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  not  be  extended. 

However,  if  the  act  is  to  be  extended  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  provide  a  partial  return  to  the  legislative 
branch  control  of  foreign  trade,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

I  submit  a  table  showing  the  United  States  production  of  movable 
goods,  proportion  exported,  and  foreign  aid,  for  the  selected  years 
1909-57. 
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[Millions  of  dollars  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Calendar 

year 

Esti¬ 
mated 
United 
States 
produc¬ 
tion  of 
movable 
goods 

(1) 

Total  ex¬ 
ports  of 
United 
States 
merchan¬ 
dise 

(2) 

Ratio  of 
exports  to 
movable- 
goods 
produc¬ 
tion 

(3) 

Military- 

aid 

exports 

from 

United 

States 

(4) 

Net  U.  S. 
Govern¬ 
ment 
grants 
other 
than 
military- 
aid  ship¬ 
ments 

(5) 

Net  U.  S. 
Govern¬ 
ment 
loans  1 

(6) 

Sum  of 
cols.  4,  5, 
and  6 

(7) 

Col.  2 
minus 
col.  7 

(8) 

Ratio  of 
col.  8  to 
col.  1 

(9) 

Percent 

Percent 

1909  _ 

17, 437 

1,  701 

9.  8 

1,701 

9.8 

1914 _ 

2ii.  599 

2.  071 

10.  1 

2, 071 

10. 1 

1919 _ 

47,210 

7,  750 

16.  4 

39 

2,  328 

2, 267 

5;  383 

11.4 

1921  _ 

33, 396 

4'  379 

13. 1 

—30 

-30 

4,409 

13.2 

1923 . . 

44,  853 

4, 091 

9. 1 

-91 

-91 

4, 182 

9.3 

1925 _ 

48,  341 

4',  819 

10.0 

-27 

-27 

4,  846 

10.0 

1927 _ 

48;  035 

4,  759 

9.9 

-46 

-46 

4;  805 

10.0 

1929 _ 

53',  502 

5, 157 

9.6 

-38 

-38 

5, 195 

9.7 

1931 _ 

32,  885 

2, 378 

7.2 

-21 

-21 

2,  399 

7.3 

1933 _ 

25,  326 

1,  647 

6.5 

7 

7 

1,640 

6.  5 

V935 . . 

34, 133 

2, 243 

e) 

e) 

2, 243 

6.6 

J936 _ 

(3) 

2,419 

-1 

-1 

2,420 

w 

4937 _ 

44,  853 

3, 299 

7.4 

w 

w 

3, 299 

7.4 

1938 

(2) 

3'  057 

e) 

1 

1 

3i  056 

(3) 

1939 _ 

41,  671 

3i  123 

7.5 

15 

15 

3, 108 

7.5 

1940 _ 

47,  671 

3'  934 

8.3 

51 

51 

3i  883 

8. 1 

1941  _ 

64, 267 

5,020 

7.8 

m 

932 

391 

1,323 

3',  697 

5.8 

1942  _ 

89,  345 

8,  003 

9.0 

(3) 

6,304 

221 

6,525 

1,478 

1.7 

1943  _ 

99,  851 

12,  842 

12.  9 

(3) 

12,  738 

109 

12,  847 

-5 

1944 _ 

105;  617 

14,  377 

13.6 

(s) 

13, 845 

231 

14, 077 

240 

.2 

1945 _ 

101,411 

10, 309 

10.2 

(5) 

6.  542 

1,019 

7,  561 

2,748 

2.8 

1946 _ 

101,194 

9,  950 

9.8 

(!) 

2,  343 

«  2,  701 

5,044 

4,906 

4.8 

1947 _ 

123,  799 

15,160 

12.2 

w 

1,940 

3  3,  907 

5,847 

9,  313 

7.5 

1948 _ 

139,  728 

12,  532 

9.0 

(s) 

4, 194 

1,024 

5,  218 

7,  314 

5.2 

1949 _ 

123, 199 

11,936 

9.5 

(s) 

5,207 

652 

5,  859 

6,077 

4.9 

1950 _ 

144,  527 

10, 142 

7.0 

282 

3, 484 

156 

3,  922 

6,200 

4.3 

1951 _ 

165,  080 

14,  879 

9.0 

1,065 

3,035 

156 

4,  256 

10,  623 

6.4 

1952 . 

171,  540 

15,  049 

8.8 

1,997 

1,960 

420 

4,  377 

10,  672 

6.2 

1953 _ 

182,  674 

15,  652 

8.6 

3,511 

1,837 

218 

6,566 

10, 066 

5.5 

1954 _ 

175,  810 

14,  981 

8.5 

2,  255 

1,647 

-93 

3,809 

11. 172 

6.4 

1955 _ 

193,  725 

15,  421 

8.0 

1,  256 

1,865 

302 

3,  423 

11,908 

6.2 

1956 _ 

202,  055 

18,  940 

9.4 

1,757 

1,695 

626 

4,  078 

14,  862 

7.4 

1957 _ 

208, 400 

20,  630 

9.9 

1,355 

1,  607 

961 

3, 923 

16,  707 

8.0 

I  Covers  changes  in  both  long-  and  short-term  claims  of  the  U.  S.  Government  on  foreign  countries. 

3  Not  available.  (Prior  to  1940,  estimates  of  production  of  movable  goods  have  been  prepared  only  for 
years  covered  by  a  Census  of  Manufactures.) 

3  Not  available.  (See  note  2.) 

4  Less  than  $50,000. 

5  Military  aid  shipments  under  the  war  and  postwar  lend-lease  and  Greek-Turkish  aid  programs  are 
included  in  col.  5. 

II  Excluding  United  States  subscriptions  of  $323,000,000  in  1946  and  $3,082,000,000  in  1947  to  capital  of 
international  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund. 

i  Source:  Prepared  from  basic  data  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  June  1958. 


The  above  chart  was  prepared  in  an  effort  to  obtain  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  portion  of  our  movable  goods  is 
being  shipped  abroad  through  the  normal  processes  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  without  the  benefit  of  subsidies,  grants, 
gifts,  and  credits  extended  to  the  countries  receiving  Ameri¬ 
can  products  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  objective  has  not  been  completely  accomplished,  nor, 
in  the  absence  of  any  Government  central  authority  collect¬ 
ing  and  collating  the  contributions,  loans,  barter  deals, 
special  donations,  and  exchanges  of  goods  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  made  to  or  with  foreign  countries  by  our  numerous  and 
various  Government  agencies  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  does  it  appear  that  a  true  picture  can  be  given. 

For  example,  exports  of  farm  products  under  the  barter 
program  authorized  in  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  are  in- 
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eluded  in  column  2,  showing  total  exports,  but  nowhere 
appear  in  column  5  or  6  listing,  respectively,  grants  other 
than  military  aid  and  Government  loans.  In  1957  more 
than  $400  million  worth  of  farm  products  were  exported 
under  the  barter  program.  In  1956  barter  “sales”  totaled 
$299  million,  and  the  year  previously  $125  million. 

In  1957,  according  to  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics,  $1,279 
million  in  farm  products  were  exchanged  for  foreign  currencies,  and 
the  year  previously  $783  million.  Foreign  currency  sales  are  pre¬ 
sumedly  included  hi  column  6  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  table, 
but  the  totals  in  that  table  for  the  years  1957  and  1956  are  only  $961 
million  and  $626  million,  respectively. 

Of  the  $4.7  billion  in  agricultural  exports  during  the  last  calendar 
year  $1.9  billion  moved  under  Government-financed  programs  other 
than  CCC  credit  sales,  in  other  words  were  not  sold  for  dollars  but 
were  given  away  or  exchanged  for  foreign  currencies  or  products. 

Dollar  exports  for  the  calendar  year  totaled  $2.8  billion,  but  of  thflj 
$1.1  billion  involved  subsidies  hi  which  the  producer  was  reimburse™ 
by  the  Government  under  the  CCC  program  and  the  product  was  then 
made  available  for  export  through  commercial  channels  for  sale  at 
world  prices  considerably  below  the  domestic  price. 

These  sales,  however  meritorious  they  m.ay  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  reducing  the  agricultural  surplus,  cannot  be  considered  normal 
transactions  in  our  commercial  foreign  trade.  They  are  subsidized 
sales,  the  subsidies  being  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Yet  the1 
full  amount  of  these  exports  are  included  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  export  total,  and  are  nowhere  reflected  in  column  5,  6,  or  7. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  supplied  me  with  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  these  products  during  the  fiscal  years  1954,  1955,  1956, 
and  1957,  and  during  the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  April  30,  1958,  and 
also  the  amount  of  dollars  received  in  return.  The  difference  repre¬ 
sents  the  subsidy  on  these  exports. 


Fiscal  year  or  period 

Cost  to 
Government 

(Col.  A) 

Dollars  received 
in  return  for 
exports  of 
products 
bought  in  A 
col.  A 

(Col.  B) 

1954 . . . . 

$434, 332, 000 
726, 104,  000 
769,  824, 000 

1, 466, 037, 000 

1, 228, 713, 000 

$261, 823, 000 
497,011,000 
493, 949, 000 
945, 029, 000 
774, 000,  554 

1955 _ 

1956 _ 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

July  1,  1957,  to  Apr.  30,  1958 _ _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _  . 

4, 625, 010, 000 

2, 971, 812,  554 

Each  of  these  taxpayer-financed  programs,  if  accurate  figures  could 
be  obtained,  would  reduce  the  total  value  of  exports  actually  sold 
abroad  under  conditions  of  normal  commercial  trade,  and  the  per¬ 
centages  of  our  movable  goods  which  are  exported  tlu-ough  normal 
commercial  channels  within  the  classical  concept  of  international 
trade. 

The  showing  that  $20,630  million  of  American  products,  military 
or  otherwise,  were  exported  during  1957  presents  a  distorted  picture, 
not  only  of  our  foreign  trade  but  also  of  our  economy.  Thus,  if  half 
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of  our  movable  product  were  shipped  abroad  as  a  gift,  or  bartered  for 
foreign  goods  we  did  not  want  or  need,  or  exchanged  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  we  cannot  use,  the  administration  could  boast  that  our  exports 
had  increased  to  more  than  $100  billion  and  that  were  now  exporting 
50  percent  of  our  entire  movable  product.  This  would  not  reflect, 
however,  any  increased  prosperity  for  the  United  States;  it  would 
reflect  disastrous  losses  to  our  economy. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  not  increased  the  proportion 
of  our  national  product  sold  abroad  for  dollars;  it  has  decreased  that 
proportion.  Yet  the  1934  act  was  sold  to  Congress  and  the  public 
partially  on  the  claim  that  it  would  increase  the  share  of  our  national 
production  exported  to  foreign  countries.  To  even  attempt  to  move 
a  comparable  share  of  our  national  product  into  foreign  countries, 
it  has  been  necessary  since  World  War  II,  to  give  or  loan  $75  billion 
to  those  countries,  thus  paying  for  the  goods  they  buy  with  our  own 
dollars,  and  to  further  create  devious  programs  designed  to  permit 
them  to  buy  our  goods  with  worthless  foreign  currencies  or  to  “pay” 
for  them  with  their  own  products  of  which  they  have  a  surplus  or  to 
which  they  attach  none  or  little  value. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  charts  above,  incomplete  as  they  are, 
from  $3.4  billion  to  $5.8  billion  of  our  export  trade  each  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  been  fictitious  from  any  commercial  stand¬ 
point  and  actually  financed  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  way  to  return  to  the  Constitution  in  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  through  the  adjustment  of  the  flexible  duties  or  tariffs  on  the 
principle  of  fair  and  reasonable  competition,  giving  the  American 
workingmen  and  investors  equal  access  to  their  own  markets,  is  not 
to  renew  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  which  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  however,  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  initial  act  of  1934  as  extended  to 
June  30,  1958. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  mark  the  first  move  in  24 
years  to  return  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

George  W.  Malone. 

William  E.  Jenner. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 


In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Part  II — United  States  Tariff  Commission 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

SEC.  333.  TESTIMONY  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPERS. 

(a)  Authority  to  Obtain  Information. — For  the  purposes  of  car¬ 
rying  [Part  II  of  this  title  into  effect]  out  its  functions  and  duties  in 
connection  with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission  or 
its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  under  investigation,  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  "the  production, 
importation,  or  distribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  [and 
shall  have  power  to]  (2)  may  summon  witnesses,  take  testimony, 
and  administer  oaths,  [and  to]  ( 3 )  may  require  any  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers 
relating  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may 
require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to 
furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession  pertaining  to  such  investi¬ 
gation.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may  sign  subpoenas,  and 
members  and  agents  of  the  commission,  when  authorized  by  the 
commission,  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit¬ 
nesses,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evidence. 

*  *  *  *  ije  *  * 

(d)  Depositions. — The  Commission  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  pending  [under 
Part  II  of  this  title]  before  the  commission  at  any  stage  of  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  investigation.  Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any 
person  designated  by  the  commission  and  having  power  to  administer 
oaths.  Such  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person 
taking  the  deposition,  or  under  his  direction,  and  shall  then  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  deponent.  Any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association,  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  depose  and  to 
produce  documentary  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and  produce  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  commission,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

♦  *  % 
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SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable  procedures 
and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and  duties. 

SEC.  336.  EQUALIZATION  OF  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

(a)  Change  of  Classification  or  Duties. — In  order  to  put  into 
force  and  effect  the  policy  of  Congress  by  this  Act  intended,  the  com¬ 
mission  (1)  upon  request  of  the  President  or  (2)  upon  resolution  of 
either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  (3)  upon  its  own  motion,  or  (4) 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  there  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  therefor  upon  application  of  any  interested  party,  shall  investi¬ 
gate  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domestic  article 
and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign  article.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  the  commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  in¬ 
terested  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings.  [The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  execute  its 
functions  under  this  section.]  The  commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  its  findings  with  respect 
to  such  differences  in  costs  of  production.  If  the  commission  finds  it 
shown  by  the  investigation  that  the  duties  expressly  fixed  by  statute  do 
not  equalize  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  the  domestic 
article  and  the  like  or  similar  foreign  article  when  produced  in  the 
principal  competing  country,  the  commission  shall  specify  in  its  report 
such  increases  or  decreases  in  rates  of  duty  expressly  fixed  by  statute 
(including  any  necessary  change  in  classification)  as  it  finds  shown 
by  the  investigation  to  be  necessary  to  equalize  such  differences.  In 
no  case  shall  the  total  increase  or  decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  rates  expressly  fixed  by  statute. 

******* 

SEC.  337.  UNFAIR  PRACTICES  IN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

******* 

(c)  Hearings  and  Review. — The  commission  shall  make  such 
investigation  [under  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may 
promulgate]  and  give  such  notice  and  afford  such  hearing,  and  when 
deemed  proper  by  the  commission  such  rehearing,  with  opportunity 
to  offer  evidence,  oral  or  written,  as  it  may  deem  sufficient  for  a  full 
presentation  of  the  facts  involved  in  such  investigation.  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  every  such  investigation  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a 
transcript  thereof  with  the  findings  and  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  and  findings  in 
the  case,  and  in  any  case  where  the  findings  in  such  investigation 
show  a  violation  of  this  section,  a  copy  of  the  findings  shall  be  promptly 
mailed  or  delivered  to  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles. 
Such  findings,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  except 
that  a  rehearing  may  be  granted  by  the  commission  and  except  that, 
within  such  time  after  said  findings  are  made  and  in  such  manner  as 
appeals  may  be  taken  from  decisions  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  findings  upon  a  question 
or  questions  of  law  only  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  by  the  importer  or  consignee  of  such  articles.  If  it 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  that  further  evidence 
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should  be  taken,  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceedings  before  the  commission, 
said  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
commission  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  commission  may  modify  its 
findings  as  to  the  facts  or  make  new  findings  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence,  which,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  facts  except  that  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  as  aforesaid  upon  a  question  or  questions  of  law  only. 
The  judgment  of  said  court  shall  be  final. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Part  III — Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade 

Sec.  350.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  assisting  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  various  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  oi  various  branches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to 
those  branches  of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable 
of  developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States,  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burden¬ 
ing  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter 
specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 

(A)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof:  Provided,  That  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(B)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  foreign 
trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into 
hereunder. 

(2)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made — 

(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  [January  1,  1945]  July  1,  193 If.. 

(B)  Transferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists. 

(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  or  with  respect  to 
which  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  16,  1954,  decreasing  by  more  than 
50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945. 

(D)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  and  before  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  (except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
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paragraph)  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following 
rates: 

(i)  The  rate  15  per  centum  below  the  rate  existing  on 
January  1,  1955. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  above  50  per  centum  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  more  than  50  per  centum),  the 
rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  rates  aggregating  50  per  centum).  In  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  (or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate)  the  ad  valorem  equiva¬ 
lent  of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  President  to  have 
been  above  50  per  centum  during  a  period  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  a  representative  period,  the  rate  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or  the  rate  (or  a  combination  of  rates), 
however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  would  have  been  50  per  centum  during  such 

\  period.  The  standards  of  valuation  contained  in  section  402 

[of  this  Act  (as  in  effect]  or  402a  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  article  concerned,  during  the  representative 
period)  shall  be  utilized  by  the  President,  to  the  maximum 
extent  he  finds  such  utilization  practicable,  in  making  the 
determinations  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of 
duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  ( A ) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  [paragraph,]  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  ( B )  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  any  proclamation  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  any  procla¬ 
mation  of  suspension  under  paragraph  [(4)]  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  such  time  as  is  specified  in  the 
proclamation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
(D)  of  this  subsection  applies — 

(i)  if  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
\  agreement  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing  on 

January  1,  1955,  the  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effec¬ 
tive  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  rate  existing 
on  January  1,  1955; 

(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  shall  become  initially  effective  at  one  time;  and 

(iii)  no  part  of  the  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become 
initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year. 

(C)  No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (i)  of  this  subsection  applies  shall  become 
initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1955.  If  any  part  of  such  decrease  has  become  effec¬ 
tive,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  any  time  thereafter  dur¬ 
ing  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legis- 
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lation  of  the  United.  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in 
determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires. 

(D)  If  (in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955)  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the  amount 
of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an  article,  he  may  exceed  any  limita¬ 
tion  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (f)  (^4)  or  ( B ) 
of  this  subsection  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  by  not  morp 
than  whichever  of  the  following  is  lesser: 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  limitation  and  the  next  lower 
whole  number,  or 

(ii)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  the  case  of  a  specific  rate  (or  of  a  combination  of  rates  which 
includes  a  specific  rate),  the  one-half  of  1  per  centum  specified  in 
clause  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad 
valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (D) 
(ii)  of  this  subsection.  A 

(J)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  (B)  of  thi\ 
subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any 
rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1958,  by  15  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  ( B )  of  this  subsection,  the  rate  2  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

(Hi)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates 
including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates),  however 
stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi)  of  this  subparagraph  and  of  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  article 
subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  such  rate 
or  rates,  during  a  representative  period  (whether  or  not  such  period  ivf 
eludes  July  1,  1958),  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date,  exceed  such  5  per  centum  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (• ii )  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since 
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July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(Hi)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall  become 
initially  effective  in  not  more  than  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of 
decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall 
become  initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year. 
No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (i)  of  this  paragraph  applies  shall  become  initially 
effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  which  begins  July  1 , 
1958.  If  any  part  of  such  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
oart  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United 
)tates  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the 
three-year  period  expires. 

C(4)]  (5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1362),  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  apply  to 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries, 
whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly:  Provided,  That  the  President 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suspend  the  application  to  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  because  of  its  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other 
acts  (including  the  operations  of  international  cartels)  or  policies  which 
in  his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

[(5)]  (6)  The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  proclamation  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  appli¬ 
cation,  with  respect  to  rates  of  duty  established  under  this  section 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  countries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or  to 
nreclude  giving  effect  to  an  [exclusive]  agreement  with  Cuba  con¬ 
cluded  under  this  section,  modifying  the  existing  preferential  customs 
treatment  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Cuba.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  product  of  Cuba  (including  products  preferentially  free 
of  duty)  of  a  rate  of  duty  not  higher  than  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
like  products  of  other  foreign  countries  (except  the  Philippines), 
whether  or  not  the  application  of  such  rate  involves  any  preferential 
customs  treatment.  No  rate  of  duty  on  products  of  Cuba  shall  be 
decreased — 

(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  before  June  12,  1955,  by  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  products  of  Cuba. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12,  1955,  below  the  appli¬ 
cable  alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  (J) 
(A)  (subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
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(B),  (C),  and  (D)  and  (4)  ( B )  and  (C)),  each  such  alternative  to 
be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  relating  to  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  products  of  Cuba.  With  respect  to  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Cuba,  the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4) 
(A)  (Hi)  may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such  products 
are  entitled. 

(c)  (1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “duties  and  other  import 
restrictions”  includes  (A)  rate  and  form  of  import  duties  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  articles,  and  (B)  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges,  and  exac¬ 
tions  other  than  duties,  imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  imports. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  terms  [“existing 
on  January  1,  1945”  and  “existing  on  January  1,  1955”]  “existing 
on  July  1,  1984”,  “existing  on  January  1,  1945”,  “existing  on 
January  1,  1955”,  and  “existing  on  July  1,  1958”  refer  to  rates 
of  duty  (however  established,  and  even  though  temporarily^ 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  existing  on  the  date 
specified,  except  rates  in  effect  by  reason  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1362). 

(B)  The  term  “existing”  without  the  specification  of  any  date, 
when  used  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conclusion 
of,  or  proclamation  to  carry  out,  a  foreign  trade  agreement,  means 
existing  on  the  day  on  which  that  trade  agreement  is  entered  into. 

(d)  (1)  When  any  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  or  decreased  for 
the  duration  of  war  or  an  emergency,  by  agreement  or  otherwise, 
any  further  increase  or  decrease  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  post-war  or  post-emergency  rate  carried  in  such  agreement  or 
otherwise. 

(2)  Where  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  the  United  States  has 
reserved  the  unqualified  right  to  withdraw  or  modify,  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  war  or  an  emergency,  a  rate  on  a  specific  commodity,  the 
rate  on  such  commodity  to  be  considered  as  “existing  on  January  1, 
1945”  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  the  rate  which  would  have 
existed  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  entered  into. 

(3)  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  foi{ 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  the  proclama¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  which  has  been  terminated  in  whole  by  the 
President  prior  to  the  date  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

(e)  (1)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  including 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  modifications  made  in  duties 
and  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  concessions 
obtained,  modifications  of  existing  trade  agreements  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
(including  the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the  results  oj 
action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade  restrictions  ( including 
discriminatory  restrictions )  against  United  States  exports,  remaining 
restrictions ,  and  the  measures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  section,  and  other  information  relating  to  that 
program  and  to  the  agreements  entered  into  thereunder. 
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(2)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  to  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade 
agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  President 
under  the  authority  of  this  section.  The  Tariff  Commission,  at  least 
once  a  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

(J)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President, 
during  the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this 
section,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement 
from  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Before  entering  into  negotiations  concerning  any  pro¬ 
posed  foreign  trade  agreement  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  the  President  shall  furnish  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  “Commission”) 
with  a  list  of  all  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restric¬ 
tions,  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment.  Upon  receipt  of  such  list  the 
Commission  shall  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  President 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  article  as  to 
(1)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification,  imposition,  or  continuance 
may  be  extended  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  section  350 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles:  and  (2)  if  increases  in 
duties  or  additional  import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles  the  minimum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import  restric¬ 
tions  required.  Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  the 
President  not  later  than  [120  days]  six  months  after  the  receipt  of 
such  list  by  the  Commission.  No  such  foreign  trade  agreement  shall 
be  entered  into  until  the  Commission  has  made  its  report  to  the 
President  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  [120-day]  six-month  period. 

(b)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  pursuant  to  this  section  the 
Commission  shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  parties  interested 
to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 
If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with 
respect  to  any  article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  restriction  is  required 
to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 
*****  *  * 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upon  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  application 
of  any  interested  party  ( including  any  organization  or  group  of  em¬ 
ployees),  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make 
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an  investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not  later  than  [nine]  six 
months  after  the  application  is  made  to  determine  whether  any  prod¬ 
uct  upon  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  under  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs 
treatment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation,  whenever  it  finds  evidence 
of  serious  injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury  or  whenever  so  directed 
by  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  hearings  giving  reasonable  public 
notice  thereof  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  the  result  of  its  investigation 
and  hearings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted 
is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  the  concession,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
the  establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission 
shall  immediately  make  public  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  including  any  dissenting  or  separate  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  the  foregoing  procedure  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  excluding  other  factors,  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  downward  trend  of  production,  employment,  prices, 
profits,  or  wages  in  the  domestic  industry  concerned,  or  a  decline  in 
sales,  an  increase  in  imports,  either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic 
production,  a  higher  or  growing  inventory,  or  a  decline  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic  producers.  In¬ 
creased  imports,  either  actual  or  relative,  shall  be  considered  as  the 
cause  or  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  when  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  increased  imports  have  contributed  substantially  towards  caus¬ 
ing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  such  industry. 

[(c)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  and  hearings,  the  President  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
the  rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry.  If  the  President  does  not  take  such  action  within  sixty 
days  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  made  such  adjustments  or  modifications, 
or  imposed  such  quotas.] 

(c)  ( 1 )  Within  thirty  days  after  recent  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
recommendations,  the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjustments  in  the 
rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications 
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as  are  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  -prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  unless,  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  the  President  shall  have  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Congress  recommending  that  no  such  adjustments  or 
modifications  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed,  or  recommending 
a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  or  recommending  a  quota  as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate 
to  a  quota  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a, 
quota  as  an  alternate  to  a  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  serious  injury  to  the 
respective  domestic  industry,  be  adopted.  If  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  such 
submission,  such  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  report  to  the  Congress  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  and  more  than  ninety  days  before  the  date  on 
which  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die,  he  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  submission  of  such  report,  proclaim  such  adjustments,  quotas,  or 
other  modifications  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission,  unless, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  ninety  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall 
have  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President,  in  which  event  the  President  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  approved.  If  the  President  submits  his  report — 

(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  or 

(B)  less  than  ninety  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die  and  the  Congress  before  such  adjournment  has  not  acted  on 
a  concurrent  resolution  approving  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President, 

the  adjustment  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas,  or  other  modifications  specified 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  shall  become  effective  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  begins,  unless 
during  such  ninety-day  period  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  have  approved  the  President’s  recommendations. 

(8)  In  any  case  of  divided  vote  calling  for  the  application  of  subsection 
(d)  ( 1 )  of  section  830  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330), 
as  amended,  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  that  group  within  the  Commission  which  recommends  the  greatest 
measure  of  relief  (as  specified  by  the  President  in  his  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )),  and  which  the  President  is  authorized 
to  consider  as  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
under  such  section  330. 

(d)  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  no  sufficient 
reason  exists  for  a  recommendation  to  the  President  that  a  concession 
should  be  withdrawn  or  modified  or  a  quota  established,  it  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  stating  its  findings  and  conclusions. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  “domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products”  and  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or  subdivision 
of  the  producing  organizations  manufacturing,  assembling,  processing, 
extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
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tive  products  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities.  In  applying  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practicable)  dis¬ 
tinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the  producing  organizations 
involving  the  like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles  referred 
to  in  such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such  organizations  involving 
other  products  or  articles. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  President  may , 
notwithstanding  section  S50  ( a )  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article 
not  otherwise  subject  to  duty. 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  1,  1954  (19  U.  S.  C.,  SEC. 

1352a) 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  such  section  350 
to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such 
reduction  would  threaten  domestic  production  needed  for  projected 
national  defense  requirements. 

[(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  section, 
whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
so  advise  the  President,  and  if  the  President  agrees  that  there  is  reason 
for  such  belief,  the  President  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation 
to  be  made  to  determine  the  facts.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  report  to  him  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  in  connection  therewith,  the  President  finds  that  the  article  is 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  to  a  level  that  will  not 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security.] 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  to  decrease  the 
duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upon  reguest  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  ( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  “ Director ”)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice  from  other 
appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the 
national  security  of  imports  of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
reguest,  application,  or  motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the 
Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  guantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the 
President,  and,  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  guantities  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set  forth 
in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that 
such  imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
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(c)  For  the  'purposes  oj  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  oj  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements ,  the  capacity  oj  do¬ 
mestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  anticipated 
availabilities  oj  the  human  resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  defense,  the  requirements 
oj  growth  oj  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the 
investment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such  growth, 
and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  oj  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  industries  and  the  capacity  oj  the 
United  States  to  meet  national  security  requirements.  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  oj  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further 
recognize  the  close  relation  oj  the  economic  welfare  oj  the  Nation  to  our 
national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  oj  foreign 
competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  oj  government,  loss  oj  skills 
V  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displacement  oj 
any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be  considered,  without 
excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether  such  weakening  oj  our 
internal  economy  may  impair  the  national  security. 

(< d )  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  oj  each 
request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (6) .  The  Director  shall 
publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  subsection  ( b ). 

(, e )  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  oj  other  appropriate 
Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the  approval  oj  the  President,  shall 
by  February  1, 1959,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration 
oj  this  section.  In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made 
oj  the  nature  oj  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the  character  of 
emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  requirements,  the  manner  in  which 
the  capacity  oj  the  economy  to  satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged, 
the  alternative  means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12, 1958 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

July  15, 1958 

Reported  by  Mr.  Byrd,  with  amendments 
lOiuit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic J 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Ex- 

4  tension  Act  of  1958”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section 

7  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 

8  1351) ,  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958, 

9  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1963  1961. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)  ) ,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“January  1,  1945”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1, 
1934”. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and 
before  July  1,  1958,”  after  “June  12,  1955,”. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  402  of  this  Act  (as  in 
effect”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  402  or  402a 
of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  con¬ 
cerned,”. 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

“(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of 
the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this 

subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,” 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(G)  of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection,”,  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
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“suspension  under  paragraph  (4)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “suspension  under  paragraph  (5) 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“paragraph  (2)  (0)  or  (D)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  “paragraph  (2)  (0)  or  (1))  or  paragraph  (4) 

(A)  or  (B)”. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renumbered  as  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (6) ,  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  he  made,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below 
the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

“(i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  25  15  per  centum 
of  such  rate. 

(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  rate  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

“(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 
any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the 
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ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph 
and  of  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the 
case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or 
to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such 
provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative 
period  (whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958) , 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined 
for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D )  (ii)  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“  (B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  five  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  4-0  5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  or,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that 
date,  exceed  such  40  5  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 
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(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such 
decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
ffve  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming 
initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign 
trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  ffve  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

“  (0)  In  the  ease  of  any  deer  case  m  duty  to  which  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  ef  this  paragraph  applics7  ne  part  of  a  de¬ 
crease  after  the  first  part  shah  become  initially  effective 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  ycar- 
nor  -fh)-  after  the  first  part  shah  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If 
any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  any  time 
thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in 
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effect  by  reacon  of  legislation  el  Ike  -United  Stales  or  action 
thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  dot  crmining  when  tke  four- 
year  p cried  expires.- 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  sub- 
paragraph  (A )  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part,  of  a 
decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year. 
No  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative 
specified  in  sub paragraph  (A)  (i)  of  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three-year  period  which  begins  July  1,  1958.  If  any  part 
of  such  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during  which 
such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legisla- 
tion  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 


1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351  (b)  ) ,  is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  “exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12, 
1955,  below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (P)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject 
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to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) , 
(0),  and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  ( 0 )  ) ,  each  such 

alternative  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)  (A)  (iii) 

may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such 
products  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘existing  on  July  1, 
1934’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’,  and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958’  ”. 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1351  (e)  (1)  ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “  (including 
the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,”  the  following: 
“the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade 
restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions)  against 
United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the 


objectives  of  this  section,”. 
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(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating 
any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement  from 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor/’ 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “120  days”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months”.  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“six-month”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1360  (b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the  course  of  any  such 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with  respect  to  any 
article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  re¬ 
striction  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the 
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Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “any  interested  party”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any  organization 
or  group  of  employees)  ”. 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “nine  months”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “six  months”. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  applications  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
President  may,  notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not  otherwise 
subject  to  duty.” 

Sect  6v  Subsection  -(e)-  of  seetien  7-  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
H.R.  12591 - 2 
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mortis  Extension  :Aet  el  1951-,-  as  amended  -{-HI  S?  St  Ctj 
see?  1304  (c)  ) ,  is  amended  hy  inserting  —  fl-)  ”  alien  “  (e)  ” 
al  Ike  beginning  thereof^  and  by  adding  al  Ike  end  tkcrcol 
Ike  following-7 

“  (2)  kke  aelien  se  found  and  reverted  by  Ike  Com 
mission  le  be  necessary  skak  lake  effeel  -fas  provided  in  Ike 
krsl  seirlerree  ol  paragraph  -(4)-  or  in  paragraph  (3)-,-  as 


Ike  ease  may  he} — 

**  (-A)  if  approved  hy  Ike 

disapproved  ky  Ike 

m  no  i«f  1  lin  >1 1  ilia  Otl/tltliaU  Iv  vr  )~>  1~> 
Tit  jJJ  1 1  l—  I  ijJTrTT  TTtt  TtTTT1-|TrTtitT  TTT  >  /Util 


gross 


Ike  44t 


period 


in  whole  or 
of  Ike  Con- 
Ike  dale  on 


■which  the  report  referred  lo  in  Ike  second  settler-tee  of 


-fdf  is  submitted  lo  snek  committees)-  hy  the 
yeas  and  nays  hy  a  two- thirds  vole  of  eaek  Sousc^  of 
a  concurrent,  resoktlion  slating  in  effeel  that  Ike  Senate 


and  Sense  of  Representatives  approve  Ike  action  so 
fonnd  and  reported  hy  Ike  Commission  lo  he  necessary? 
Por  the  porposes  of  subparagraph  (P)~  in  Ike  compulation 
of  the  99-day  period  there  skak  he  excluded  Ike  days  on 


which  either  Souse  is  not  in 


men!  of  more  than  h  days  lo  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die? 

any  ease  m  whieh  Ike  contingency  set  forth 
occurs,  Ike  -President  skak  (within 
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4#  days  after  tke  adoption  el  suck  resolution)  take  seek 
action  as  may  ke  necessary  te  make  ike  adjustments?  im¬ 
pose  Ike  pnetas?  or  wake  suek  other  modifications  as  were 

4 (  kl-l  1  wl  411  -(1  IV  v  T  ini*!  Oil  1  ia  r  f  1^  41  11  1  1  4  O  1  4  >1  >  In  1\A  11  '  ' 

1UU11U  cl  lit  L  1  v"  j  M  II  i  I  II  I  /  V  li  1  *  V_; '  '11111  lloolUll  ill  77 U  llLl.  I'nOul  V  • 

8eG7  7t  -(a)-  The  following  subsections  el  ikis  section  arc 

/til  A  eln  /~1  l~tI7  jJj  A  (  ^iltrt'lMCi^  • 

v"l  Itlv  i  v  "  i  ITT  Hid  v.  U11L  1  vuO  • 

-ft-)-  As  aa  exercise  el  tke  rulemaking  power  el  ike 
Senate  and  Ike  House  el  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  seek  they  skak  ke  considered  as  pact  el  tke  rales 
el  eaek  House,  respectively,  knt  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  tke  procedure  to  ke  followed  In  snek  House  in 
tke  ease  el  resol ut lens  -(as  defined  in  subsection  (b) )  ; 
and  such  rales  shall  sanersede  ether  rules  enfo  to  the 


-(A)-  With  foil  recognition  el  the  constitutional  rigkt 
el  either  House  to  change  seek  rides  -fso  far  as  relating 
te  tke  procedure  in  sack  House)-  at  any  time?  in  tke  same 
manner  and  te  tke  same  extent  as  in  tke  ease  el  any  ether 
rule  el  snek  House. 

-fbf  As  used  in  this  seetfon?  the  term  —resolution-  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  el  the  two  Houses  el  Congress-; 
the  matter  after  tke  resolving  clause  el  which  is  as  follews-t 
-■■■That  the  Senate  and  House  el  Represen tati-ves  approved  tke 
action — 


-ft)-  found  and  reported  by  tke  United  States 
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Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  te  prevent  er  remedy 
serious  injury  te  tbe  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,  T9  7  on 

its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered  under  tbe 
provisions  of  section  7-  of  tbe  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sien  Act  of  -195T-,  as  amended  -(T9  TE  Sr  Cbj  seer  1364) , 

n  /T 
ttntt 


■^-(-9)  disapproved  by  tbe  -President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  bis  report  (dated  7  T9  )-  pursuant  to 

tbe  second  sentence  of  paragraph  -fTf  of  section  7  -(e)- 
ef  sueb  Act/-, 

tbe  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  ffUed-j  and  does 
not  niekide  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  sueb  investigation-. 

-(e)-  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shad 
be  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  'Finance  of  tbe  Senate  or  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  tbe  -Souse  of  Sep 
rcsentatives  by  tbe  President  of  tbe  Senate  or  tbe  Speaker  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives,  as  tbe  ease  may  be-r 

-(d)-  -(T)-  S  tbe  committee  to  wbieli  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
it  before  tbe  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  -(orj  in  tbe  ease  of  a  resolution  received  from  tbe 
other  Souse,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt)  it  shall 


25  then  -(but  not  before)-  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
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charge  Ike  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resofutieny  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  sneh  in¬ 
vestigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

-fit)-  &ueh  motion  may  he  made  only  by  a  person  favor- 
ing  the  resolution;,  shall  he  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  he  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu- 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  he  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour;  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lutiom  bio  amendment  to  sneh  motion  shah  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  m  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  sneh  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to? 

-f§-)-  4f  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to;  sneh  motion  may  not  be  renewed,'  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation? 

-(e)-  -fkf  When  the  committee  has  reported;  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  ofr  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same-  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)-  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tien  of  such  resolution?  Sneh  motion  shah  be  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shah  not  be  debatable,  bin  amendment  to  such 
motion  shah  be  in  order  and  it  shah  not  be  in  order  to  move 
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1  te  reconsider  the  vole  fey  whieh  sued  motion  is  agreed  te  or 

2  disagreed  to? 

3  -f^)~  Debate  e»  the  resolution  shah  fee  limited  te  net  te 

4  exceed  ten  homy  which  shad  fee  eguahy  divided  between 

5  these  favoring  and  these  opposing  the  resehttiem  A  motion 

6  further  te  limit  debate  shall  net  fee  debatable?  He  amend- 

7  meat  to?  or  motion  te  reeemmhy  the  resolution  shah  fee  in 

8  order?  and  it  shah  not  fee  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 

9  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to? 

10  -{4)-  -fH"  Ah  motions  to  postpone?  made  with  respect  to 

11  the  discharge  from  eemmitteey  or  the  consideration  ofe  a  reso- 

12  lution  with  rcspeet  to  an  investigation^  and  ah  motions  to 

13  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shah  fee 

15  -{£)-  Ah  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  t-hnir  relating 

16  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 

17  Representatives^  as  the  ease  may  hey  to  the  procedure  re- 

18  la.ting  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shah 

19  fee  decided  without  debate. 

20  Hy  prior  to  the  passage  fey  one  House  of  a  resolu- 

21  tion  of  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigationy  such 

22  House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 

23  spent  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

24  H  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 

25  to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  e 
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no  ether  resolution  with  res-pect  to  the  same  h 
may  fee  reported  or  -(despite  tfee  provisions  el  subsection 
-fdf  (4~) )  fee  made  tfee  sufejeet  el  a  motion  te  discharger 
"^"w )  J4"  ft  lltlOl'l  II  Oft  S C  wfefe  respeet 

te  such  investigation  has  been  referred  te  committee  — 
-(A)-  tfee  procedure  wfefe  respeet  te  that  or  other 
resolutions  el  such  House  wfefe  respeet  te  suefe  in- 
vcstigation  which  have  been  referred  te  commit  toe 
shall  fee  tfee  same  as  fe  no  resolution  from  the  ether 
with  respect  te  such  investigation  had  been 

*  ,hn 

.  y  ij  LL  d 

-(H)-  on  any  rote  out  heal  passage  el  a  resolution 
el  tfee  first  House  wfefe  respect  te  such  fervostigatien 
tfee  resolution  from  tfee  ether  House  with  respect  te 
suefe  investigation  shall  fee  autematiealhv  substituted 

CD 

lor  tfee  resolution  el  tfee  first  House. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 


sec.  1364  (c)  ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the 

Tariff  Commissions  recommendations,  the  President  shall 
proclaim  such  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  im¬ 
pose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  are 
recommended  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry, 
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1  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  the  Prei- 

2  dent  shall  have  submitted,  a  report  to  the  Congress  recom- 

3  mending  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifications  be  made, 

4  or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed,  or  recommending  a  rate  of 

5  duty  as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the  Tariff 

6  Commission,  or  recommending  a  quota  as  an  alternate  to  that 

7  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending 

8  a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate  to  a  quota  recommended  by 

9  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a  quota  as  an 

10  alternate  to  a  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 

11  mission,  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  serious 

12  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  be  adopted .  Jf 

13  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both, 

14  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  such  submission,  such  report 

15  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 

16  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

17  “(2)' If  the  President  submits  his  report  to  the  Congress 

18  while  the  Congress  is  in  session  and  more  than  ninety  days 

19  before  the  date  on  which  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die,  he 

20  shall ,  within  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such  report, 

21  proclaim  such  adjustments,  quotas,  or  other  modifications  as 

22  have  been  recommended,  by  the  Commission,  unless,  prior  to 

23  the  expiration  of  such  ninety  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress 

24  shall  have  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect 
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that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President,  in  which  event  the 
President  shall  proclaim  the  recommendations  so  approved. 
If  the  President  submits  his  report — 

“(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  or 
“(B)  less  than  ninety  days  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die  and  the  Congress  before  such 
adjournment  has  not  acted  on  a  concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  recommendations  made  by  the  President, 
the  adjustment  in  the  rate  or  rates,  quota s,  or  other  modifica¬ 
tions  specified  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  begins,  unless  during  such 
ninety-day  period  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  have  approved  the  President’s  recommendations. 

“(3)  In  any  case  of  divided  vote  calling  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  330  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330),  as  amended,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  group  within  the  Commission  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  (as  specified  by  the 
President  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  para- 
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graph  (1)),  and  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  con - 
sider  as  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  such  section  330.” 

Sec.  7.  ( a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rides 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  House  in 
the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)); 
and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith ;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating 
to  the  procedures  in  such  House )  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  “ resolution ”  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows 
( with  appropriate  changes  to  cover  the  situation  referred  to 
in  section  7  (c)  (3)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1958) :  “ That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  approve  the  action  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
report  (dated  ,  19  )  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

of  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  disapproving  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
action  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Pom- 
mission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury 
to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  dated  ,19  ,  on  its  escape  clause  investi¬ 

gation  numbered  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  such 
Act." ,  the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and 
does  not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more 
than  one  such  investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Pep- 
resen  tatives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
it  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  ( or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt),  it  shall 
then  ( but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
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sideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported-  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso¬ 
lution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  such  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect  tv  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  tune  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
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1  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 

2  disagreed  to. 

3  (2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 

4  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between 

5  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 

6  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend- 

7  ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in 

8  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 

9  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

10  (f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to 

11  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  reso¬ 
ld  lution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions  to 

13  proceed,  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 

14  decided  without  debate. 

15  (2)  All  appeals  from,  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating 

10  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
17  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
10  relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 

19  be  decided  without  debate. 

20  (g)  if,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a,  resolu- 

21  tion  of  that  House  with,  respect  to  an  investigation,  such 

22  House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 

23  sped  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 
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(1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee , 
no  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (1) )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or  other 
resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  have  been  referred  to  committee 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  had  been 
received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  sec- 
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tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1351)  ,  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if 
the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

“(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
Agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Direc¬ 
tor’)  shall  immediately  make  an  appropriate  investigation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice 
from  other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  if  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set 
forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such 
time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such 
article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports  will  not  so 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
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“(c)  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antic¬ 
ipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further 
recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  to  our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining 
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whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair 
the  national  security. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the 
disposition  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under 
subsection  (b).  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
subsection  <b). 

“(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of 
other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  of  this  section. 
In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative 
means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (a) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information. — For  the 
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purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  in  connection 
with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission 
or  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record, 
pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  engaged  in  the  production,  importation,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  administer  oaths,  (3) 
may  require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to  any 
matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may  require 
any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association 
to  furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession 
pertaining  to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  may  sign  subpenas,  and  members  and  agents  of  the 
commission,  wdien  authorized  by  the  commission,  may  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  receive  evidence.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1333  (d)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “under  Part  II  of  this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“before  the  commission”. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
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of  1930  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1336  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate”. 

(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1337  (c)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  334  the  following  new  section: 

“SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedures  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed,  of  nine 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  U nited 
States  none  of  ivhom  shall  be  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government: 
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(B)  three  appointed  from  the  Finance  Committee 

of  the  Senate  hy  the  Vice  President;  and 

(C)  three  appointed  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hy  the 

r 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  No  more  than  two  members  from  each  class  shall  he 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  amony  its  members. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  (including  at  least 
four  who  are  Members  of  Congress)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  (1)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  members  from  private  life  shall  receive  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(f)  (1)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
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and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  for  individuals.  The  Commission  may  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees,  experts,  and  consultants  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  official  duties  and  make  reasonable  advances 
to  such  persons  for  such  purposes. 

(2)  Except  for  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  service  of 
an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  employment 
of  an  individual  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  service  by  a  person  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1),  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  bringing  such  person  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281,  283,  or  284,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  States. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
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of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(h)  (1)  On  or  before  June  30,  1959,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  preliminary  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  Congress;  and  on  or  before  June  30,  1960, 
the  Commission  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  final  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(i)  (1)  The  Commission  is  directed  to  investigate  and 

report  on  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  policies, 
measures,  and  practices.  ^ 

(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  the  Commission  shall  consider  and  report  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters: 

(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by  expanded 
imports  through  concessions  granted  in  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  as  balanced  against  the  increased  labor  hours 
resulting  from  expansion  of  exports  through  concessions 
received  from  foreign  countries; 

(B)  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions  under  past  trade 
agreements  on  small  and  local  industries; 
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(C )  what  industries  may  become  vulnerable  and 
what  industries  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  decrease  of 
employment  and  production  if  present  trends  of  foreign 
competition  continue; 

(D)  the  possible  effect  of  the  exportability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  (whether  direct  or  by  private  or  govern¬ 
mental  loans),  equipment,  and  technical  experience  into 
other  countries; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  such  ex¬ 
ported  facilities  have  entered  the  American  market  or 
otherwise  affected  American  production  and  employment; 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  used 
up  its  bargaining  margin,  including  the  extent  to  which 
tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  and  potential  future  reduc¬ 
tion; 

(G)  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  rate  of  exports  due 
to  more  rapid  inflation  of  the  cost  of  labor,  'materials,  and 
other  elements  of  production  in  the  United  States  than 
in  foreign  countries;  and 

(H )  the  desirability  in  special  cases  of  employing 
quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjustments. 

(j)  (1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  shall  have 
power  to  hold  heatings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  take  such 
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testimony,  and  to  make  such  lawful  expenditures,  as  the  ( ' oni - 
mission  or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request  from  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  any  information  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  section;  and  each  such  department , 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as 
Chairman. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  11,  1958. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

3y  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Statoinf  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate Vnd  Foreign  Commerce: 

“Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20 
‘‘A  concurrenta-esolution  concerning  air  ter¬ 
minal  faciliti^and  memorializing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  aftd  Home  Financing  Agency, 
the  Federal  Ci\\  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Federal  Civil \eronau tics  Administra¬ 
tion  to  authorize  and  support  certain  pro¬ 
posed  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  constructing  a  global 
air  terminal  within  thi\  State 
“Whereas  the  startling  advance  in  aircraft 
design  and  the  tremendous  \ncrease  in  air 
traffic  during  the  last  10  yeark  have  force¬ 
fully  called  attention  to  the  Necessity  of 
increasing  and  expanding  the  ground  fa¬ 
cilities  and  terminals  for  such  air^jaft  and 
traffic  to  keep  abreast  of  such  growto  and 
of  the  anticipated  growth  of  the  figure; 
and 

“Whereas  it  is  becoming  more  and  m%e 
apparent  that  airport  facilities  should 
placed  outside  our  heavily  populated  areas'^ 
but  at  the  same  time  be  readily  accessible  to 
such  areas;  and 

“Whereas  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  located 
at  the  very  center  of  the  heavily  populated 
area  extending  from  our  Nation’s  Capital  to 
the  city  of  Boston  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  an  ideal  global  air  terminal  site 
in  the  tricounty  pine  belt  area  of  Burlington, 
Ocean  and  Atlantic  counties,  often  referred 
to,  and  known  as,  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

“Whereas  the  county  of  Burlington  has  al¬ 
ready  initiated  action  looking  toward  the 
development  and  construction  of  a  global 
air  terminal  in  the  said  pine  belt  area  of 
New  Jersey  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
has  applied  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi¬ 
nancing  Agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Federal  funds  to  finance  pre¬ 
liminary  engineering  studies  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  such 
proposed  project;  and 

“Whereas  said  application  requires,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  approval  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration; 
and 

“Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of. 
New  Jersey  desires  that  said  studies  as  pro^ 
posed  by  Burlington  County  be  made;  ai 
“Whereas  it  is  most  important  that  ^raid 
studies  be  commenced  without  undue  delay 
so  as  to  insure  the  availability  of  sajfl  area 
for  the  said  proposed  project  in  the  qtfent  the 
studies  prove  it  to  be  feasible  ^nd  prac¬ 
tical:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  /he  State  of 
New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
curring)  , 

“1.  The  Federal  Housine/knd  Home  Agen¬ 
cy,  the  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
are  urged  and  requested  to  approve  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Burlington  County  requesting 
Federal  funds  to  Chance  preliminary  engi¬ 
neering  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  developing  and  con¬ 
structing  a  glphal  air  terminal  in  the  pine 
belt  area  of  New  Jersey. 

“2.  The  /Secretary  of  the  senate  is  di¬ 
rected  to /forward  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  David  M.  Walker,  regional 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Homsr  Finance  Agency,  to  James  R.  Durfee, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics 
Bp&rd,  to  James  T.  Pyle,  Administrator  of 
re  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  to 
''Louis  S.  Rothschild,  Under  Secretary  of  Com¬ 


merce,  and  to  each  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Organization 
for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  of  Ukraine, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against 
the  Soviet  genocide  in  Ukraine;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  New 
Jersey  Development  Council,  favoring  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  to  enable  the  railroad 
industry  to  continue  to  operate  economically; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
of  the  City  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  relating  to  the 
proposed  location  of  Route  22,  near  the  city 
of  Summit;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Township 
Committee  of  Springfield,  N.  J„  relating  to 
the  construction  of  Route  22,  near  Spring- 
field;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Union  County 
Park  Commission,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  Route  22,  near  Eliza¬ 
beth;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PLIGHT  OF  RAILROAD  INDUS¬ 
TRY-RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I 
manimous  consent  to  have  printed^ 
£^e  Record  two  resolutions  adopter 
th\  executive  committee  of  the  Super¬ 
visors’  Association  of  the  State  di  New 
York^xnd  the  board  of  truste^  of  the 
village  of  Brockport,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  renting  to  the  plightyof  the  rail¬ 
road  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ofttered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  on  Railroads 
Whereas  the  raiMjad  industry  has  for 
many  years  provided  essential  services  to  the 
public  as  a  maj^r  career  of  persons  and 
property;  and 

Whereas  pig^l  Government  regulation  of 
services  and/ne  rates  charge's!  for  those  serv¬ 
ices,  together  with  the  contin^pd  imposition 
of  unfainr taxes  on  the  transportation  of 
both  freight  and  persons,  have\fhreatened 
railroads  with  bankruptcy;  and 

Whereas  solution  of  the  problerdk  of  the 
rall/oads  is  vital  to  the  economy  W  the 
;ion,  of  this  State,  and  of  the  local  Vom- 
unities  in  this  State  because  (1)  the  Rail¬ 
roads  provide  employment  for  more  tm 
100,000  persons  in  New  York  State  with  all 
annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $440  million,'' 

(2)  the  real  property  holdings  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  constitute  nearly  3  percent  of  all  tax¬ 
able  real  property  in  New  York  State,  and 

(3)  the  railroads  paid  $47  million  in  real 
estate  and  special  franchise  taxes  to  all  units 
of  government  in  New  York  State; 

Whereas  bankruptcy  of  the  railroad  indus¬ 
try  means  that  this  vital  segment  of  our 
Nation’s  private  economy  will  be  forced  to 
succumb  to  Government  ownership  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  our  Amer¬ 
ican  free  enterprise  system;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  which  provides  a  first  step 
toward  strengthening  our  Nation’s  transpor¬ 
tation  system;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Supervisors’  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York  hereby  records  its  support  of  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress  to  assist  railroads  to  solve  their 
financial  problems  and  to  permit  them  to 
compete  fairly  with  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
repealing  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  and  passenger  services 


and  other  legislation  designed  to  insurjr 
survival  of  our  American  railroads  un<j 
free,  competitive,  private  enterprise; 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  thsfUnited 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  Spates  Hous.e 
of  Representatives  and  all  Men^roers  of  Cqri- 
gress  from  New  York  State. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Btfard  of  Trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Brock/irt  at  a  Meeting 
Held  July  3,  1958 

Whereas  the  welfar&fof  our  country  and 
its  people,  in  timesyfof  peace 'and  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  depends  on  an  efficient, 
economical,  and  prosperous  common  carrier 
transport  system/Df  which  the  railroads  are  a 
major  segment^ 

Whereas  thywelfare  of  this  community,  as 
reflected  in  employment  and  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls,  depends  in  large  part  on  the  volume  of 
material^r  supplies,  and  services  purchased 
annuall/by  the  railroads;  and 
Wheftas  the  railroads  today  are  faced  with 
a  dy4  emergency  from  wholly  inadequate 
eayfings  brought  about  largely  by  overregu- 
lafion  and  inequitable  competitive  condi- 
tons;  an  emergency  which  seriously  threat¬ 
ens  their  continued  existence  under  private 
ownership  and  operation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
most  experts  that  a  series  of  railroad  bank¬ 
ruptcies  now  might  well  trigger  both  Gov¬ 
ernment  operation  of  railroads  and  a  general 
economic  debacle:  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  village  of  Brockport  petitions  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate 
action  to : 

(a)  Assure  competitive  equality  in  the 
field  of  transportation; 

(b)  Relieve  the  railroads  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  monopoly  regulation  under 
which  they  are  now  forced  to  operate;  and 

(c)  Provide  self -liquidating  financial  relief 
to  the  railroads  to  tide  them  over  this 
emergency. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  of 
Brockport  further  recommends  that  these 
remedial  measures  be  taken  simultaneously 
by  the  Congress  since  they  are  inseparable' 
parts  of  a  program  designed,  in  the  public 
interest,  to  restore  fair  competition  in  the 
field  of  transport;  reduce  unemployment  by 
work  on  production  of  huge  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial,  supplies,  and  services  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  purchase  if  they  were  assured  of  a 
fighting  chance  to  operate  profitably;  assure 
adequate  transportation  facilities  for.  the 
growth  of  our  economy  and  for  the  national 
defense;  and  avoid  Government  operation  of 
sur  railroads. 


.  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Thfet  following  reports  of  committees 


were  siibmitted : 

By  Mr.TjSYRD,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  withtout  amendment: 

H.  R.  116304.  An  act  to  amend  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  system  to  ex-servicemen, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1387) . 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVSTR,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  wifto  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute 

H.  A.  6239.  An  act  toVinend  sections  1461 
and  1462  of  title  18  of  th^Jnited  States  Code 
(Rept.  No.  1839). 

*  ga-E steam 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COM¬ 
MITTEE-MINORITY  AND  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  report  favor- 
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ably  with  amendments,  the  bill  (H.  R.  (See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 

.  .1 4- v* I  -Ft ill  ittViot-i  cnhmitipH  hu  Mr 


12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1838)  thereon, 
together  with  minority  and  individual 
views,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUC: 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution,  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  tim\  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  vime,  and 
referred  as  follows:  \ 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 

S.  4131.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  HistN-ic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  for  otw 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  am 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

S.  4132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose-' 
phine  Shou  Chen  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  4133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  McArdle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THYE: 

S.  4134.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Indians 
to  receive  welfare  assistance  in  connection 
with  school-lunch  programs  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thye  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  4135.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  patent  to  certain  land 
situated  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Cyrus 
'Hugh  Covington  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Covington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs. 

S.  4136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Al- 
barede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Neuberger, 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

S.  4137.  A  bill  to  protect  the  travel  rights 
of  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  govern  the  issuance  of  pass-y 
ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation?! 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  / 

By  Mr.  BIBLE:  / 

S.  4138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelino 
Ormaechea;  to  the  Committee  on/the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  / 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  during  the  period  comfiaencing  Novem¬ 
ber  16  and  ending  November  28,  1958,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  give 
especial  considers  tioiyto  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  retarded^children  of  the  Nation; 
to  the  Committee  qri  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remark?  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  ab?ve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  1  separate  heading.) 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  I^ANSFIELD  submitted  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  101)  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central 
Intelligence,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Qommittee  on  Armed  Services. 


printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sep¬ 
arate  heading.) 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  STATUE  OF  DR. 

FLORENCE  RENA  SABIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carroll)  submitted  the  following  con¬ 
current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  102), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  t^  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Statue  of 
Dr.  Florence  Rena  Sabin,  presented  by  the 
State  of  Colorado,  to  be  placed  in  the  Stat- 
utary  Hall  collection,  is  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  be  tendered  such 
State  for  the  contribution  of  the  statute  of 
one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  illustrious 
for  her  work  in  the  field  of  medicine;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado. 


IPORARY  PLACEMENT  IN 
TUNDA  OF  STATUE  OF  DR. 
ENCE  RENA  SABIN  AND  AUTH( 


R( 


ZATIC 

CONNI 

Mr.  AI 
Carroll) 


FOR  CEREMONU 
iRTION  THEREWITH, 

jLOTT  (for  himself and  Mr. 
submitted  the  fofimving  con¬ 
current  resolution  (S.  Cox.  Res.  103), 
which  was  referred  to  thg^ommittee  on 
Rules  and  AdminisVatic 

Resolved  by  the  SeTWf^(the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  concurringur^XhaX  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  hereby  aythor^ed  to  place  tem¬ 


porarily  in  the  rojf 
statue  of  the  late 


inda  6f  the  Capitol  a 
Dr.  Florence  Rena  Sabin, 
of  Colorado,  an<i?to  hold  ceremonies  in  the 
rotunda  on  svjfh  oceassion;  anil  the  Archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements\fherefor. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOG 
P5TOCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTK 
ITH  ACCEPTANCE  OF  STA' 

OF  DR.  FLORENCE  RENA  SABIN 
Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carroll)  submitted  the  following  con¬ 
current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  104) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

,  Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  statue  of  Dr.  Florence  Rena 
Sabin,  to  be  presented  by  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together 
with  appropriate  illustrations  and  other 
pertinent  matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Sen¬ 
ate  document.  The  copy  for  such  Senate 
document  shall  be  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  5,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  such  Senate  document, 
which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the 
i  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
and  of  which  100  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  1,600  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  o  Colorado,  and  500  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  2,800  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  hinu^lf 
and  Mr.  Bridges)  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  327),  whiaft  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rjfles  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph^  1 )  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules^T  the  Senate 
(relating  to  standing  c/mmittees)  is 
amended  by  inserting  theosin,  immediately 
after  part  (o)  thereof,  fp.e  following  new 
part: 

“(p)  (1)  Committe^bn  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  to  cd?fsist  of  15  Senators,  to 
which  committee  sWall  be  referred  all  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  ^nessages,  petitions,  me¬ 
morials,  and  other  matters  relating  primarily 
to  the  followins^ubjects : 

“(A)  Aeroiymtical  and  space  activities, 
except  thosjr  which  are  peculiar  to  or  pri¬ 
marily  associated  with  the  development  of 
weapons ^sterns  or  military  operations. 

‘‘(B) ^Matters  relating  generally  to  the 
scientific  aspects  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities,  except  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
,or  Primarily  associated  with  the  development 
oyVeapons  systems  or  military  operations. 
“(C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
^Administration. 

“(2)  Such  committee  also  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  survey  and  review,  and  to 
prepare  studies  and  reports  upon,  aero¬ 
nautical  and  space  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  including  such  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  or  military  operations.” 

(b)  Part  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart : 

“13.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations.” 

(c)  Part  (j)  of  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
subpart  4,  immediately  preceding  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “except  aeronautical  and  space1  activ¬ 
ities.” 

(d)  Paragraph  6  (a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 

^designation  of  ex  efficio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  is  amended  by 
ling  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
taihgd  therein  the  following  new  item: 

“Co: 


littee  on  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space 
Sciend 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective 
the  85th  Congress,  parai 
of  the  Standing  Rules 


For  aeronautical  and 
space  activities 
and  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  there¬ 
of,  except  those 
peculiar  to  or  pri¬ 
marily  associated 
with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons 
systems  or  mili¬ 
tary  operations.” 
the  remainder  of 
h  4  of  rule  XXV 
the  Senate  is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:' 

“4.  (a)  Each  Senator  shal\  serve  on  2 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  24  Senators  af  the  ma¬ 
jority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  12 'Senators 
of  the  minority  party,  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  civil 
Service,  or  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences  may  serve  on  3  standing 
committees  and  no  more. 
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grave.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million  retarded  children  and 
Nadults  in  the  United  States. 

Vrhere  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  excellent  inspired  groups  which 
are\organized  to  provide  aid  to  the 
mentahy  retarded,  and  to  stimulate 
those  who  are  not  affected  by  this  un- 
fortunatX  circumstance  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  Bhe  problems  which  exist  in 
families  antL  among  children  who  are 
affected.  \ 

I  am  proud  tV  say  that  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut  th\e  are  two  excellent 
training  schools  lor  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  One  is  th^Mansfield  Training- 
School,  and  the  otfler  the  Southbury 
Training  School.  I  have  visited  both  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  am  proud \p  say  that  the 
founder  and  executive  of Vie  Southbury 
Training  School  for  many  years  has  been 
a  friend  of  mine,  is  a  very  outstanding 
citizen,  and  is  regarded  in  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
mentally  retarded  children  and  admits. 

Associations  for  aid  to  the  monthly 
retarded  are  very  eager  to  bring  befoSe 
the  public  the  necessities  involved  irry 
the  treatment  of  such  persons.  To  that 
end  they  have  asked  me  to  introduce — 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce — a 
joint  resolution  providing  that  during 
the  period  commencing  November  16  and 
ending  November  28,  1958,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  urged  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  retarded  children  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  191) 
to  provide  that  during  the  period  com¬ 
mencing  November  16  and  ending  No¬ 
vember  28,  1958,  the  people  of  the  United ly 
States  be  urged  to  give  especial  consich/ 
eration  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  $J5e 
retarded  children  of  the  Nation,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  receivecyread 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  thgr  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  opaered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as follows : 

Whereas  under  the  Americaur  way  of  life, 
the  dignity  and  importance  Si  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  recognized;  and  / 

Whereas  it  is  importanyxhat  proper  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  ttte  needs  and  rights 
of  the  Nation’s  over  5  j^illion  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults;  and  / 

Whereas  it  is  a  lyrown  fact  that  retarded 
children  can,  witl^)roper  and  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities,  develop  SOller  potentialities,  and  in 
many  cases  ca^iecome  happy,  contributing 
members  of  society;  and 

Whereas  yfe  Congress  realizes  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to^nelp  provide  understanding  and 
construcUve  help  to  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  aiyf  adults  everywhere :  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  / 

Reived,  etc.,  That  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tyn  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
states  to  give  especial  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  the  retarded  children  of  the  Nation 


during  the  period  commencing  November  18 
and  ending  November  28,  1958,  and  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  give  their 
heartfelt  support  during  such  period  to  the 
appeal  of  the  National  Association  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Children  and  its  more  than  600 
member  uhits  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
such  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  children  of  the  Nation. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
I  submit  two  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective  price, 
production,  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  and  that  each  amendment,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  statement  in  expla¬ 
nation  thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendy 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
ythe  amendments  and  explanations/will 
Oeprinted  in  the  Record. 

iThe  amendments  and  accompanying 
statements  are  as  follows :  / 

On  \age  14,  between  lines  lL'and  15,  add 
the  folKteving  new  section:  / 

“leaking  of  acreage  allotments 
“Sec.  10H.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938\  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  sujrtitle  C  the  following 
new  section :  \  / 

"  'leasing  oNacreage  allotments 
“  ‘Sec.  378.  (a)  ^Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  lay;  the.  owner  or  operator  of 
any  farm  assigned  an\creage  allotment  for 
upland  cotto/i  under  the,  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  344  may  lease,  as  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  tb)  of  this  section,  such  acreage 
allotment'  or  any  portion  thereof  to  any  other 
owner  Sr  operator  of  a  farm\in  the  same 
county  for  use  in  such  county^  Any  such 
acreage  allotment  or  portion  thereof  may  be 
uyflized  by  the  farm  to  which  it  is\eased  as 
W such  acreage  allotment  or  portionSf hereof 
mere  assigned  under  the  provisions  oS,  such 
section  344.  \ 

“‘(b)  Any  such  lease  shall  be  madeNpn 
such  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  otheV 
wise  provided  in  this  section,  as  the  parties^ 
thereto  shall  agree.  No  such  lease  shall  be 
entered  into  for  any  period  in  excess  of  5 
crop  years. 

‘“(c)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  be  effective  until  a  copy  of  such 
lease  is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of 
the  county  in  which  the  acreage  allotment 
was  made. 

“‘(d)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  affect  the  acreage  allotment  of 
the  farm  from  which  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  leased  or  the  farm  to  which  it  is 
leased,  except  with  respect  to  the  crop  year 
or  years  specified  in  the  lease;  and  the 
amount  of  acreage  of  the  acreage  allotment 
leased  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  fu¬ 
ture  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  acreage  allotment  was 
leased  in  the  crop  year  or  years  specified  in 
the  lease. 

“  ‘(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.’  ” 

Renumber  sections  108  to  110,  inclusive, 
as  sections  109  to  111,  respectively. 


The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows:  / 

This  amendment  permits  a  farmer  to 
whom  cotton  aUotment  has  been  rrL.de  to 
lease  for  a  period  of  5  years  such  allotment 
within  the  county  in  which  the  Allotment 
is  made.  The  wording  of  the  amehdment  it¬ 
self  explains  the  terms,  provisions,  etc., 
under  which  the  leasing  is  to, be  made. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  inserf'after  the  word 
"year”  the  word  “not.” 

jT 

The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment y.ls  self-explanatory.  It 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  from  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  that  cottqif  grown  on  surplus  acres; 
that  is  on  the  acreage  that  constitutes  the  40 
percent  extra, •'acreage  under  choice  B. 

The  main/argument  for  this  amendment  is 
that  it  gives  greater  protection  to  the  farmer 
actuallyLjrowing  the  cotton.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  under  S.  4071,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
most  farmers,  especially  those  of  Alabama 
aqid  the  Southeast  that  grow  cotton  on  rela¬ 
tively  small  acreage,  will  realize  less  cash 
ffrom  cotton  grown  than  they  would  realize 
should  they  be  given  a  20  percent  reduction 
as  is  contemplated  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion. 

To  prevent  cotton  grown  on  the  40  per¬ 
cent  surplus  acreage  from  being  counted  as 
part  of  the  supply  on  hand  in  determining 
the  level  of  price  support  would  give  more 
adequate  protection  to  the  relatively  small 
farmer  and  would  prove  especially  beneficial 
to  small  cotton  growers.  Actually,  it  would 
also  result  in  a  higher  level  of  price  support 
for  those  who  take  choice  B. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  give  some 
protection  to  the  grower  and  not  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  growing  more  acreage 
at  less  profit. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  TAX  BILL— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yesterday  re¬ 
ported  a  small-business  tax  bill.  This 
is  heartening  news  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  such  tax  adjustment 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  but  I  am  sure  it  represents 
a  good  start  toward  the  adjustments  to 
our  tax  system  to  permit  small  business 
to  grow  and  prosper.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  House  will  pass 
thus  bill  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  tax  problems 
of  small  business  last  fall.  The  record 
of  theseshearings  and  the  committee  re¬ 
port  wilX  be  made  available  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  its  use  during 
its  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  I  amNhopeful  that  this  will  in 
some  small  waV  assist  that  committee 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  the  matter. 

The  result  of  ounSmall  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  tax  study  orylast  year  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Njill  (S.  3194)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  establish  anHpitial  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  small  and  inde¬ 
pendent  business  and  for  \ersons  en¬ 
gaged  in  small  and  independent  business 
early  in  this  session.  Senate  laill  3194, 
the  small-business  tax-adjustment  bill 
of  1958,  is  an  omnibus  measure  designed 
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totfacilitate  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  with  the  least  possible 
cost  co  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  almost  completely  an 
elimination  of  features  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  6pde  of  1954  which  discriminate 
against  small  businesses  and  their  owner 


celebration  of  the  burning  of  the  mortgage 
against  Its  building  and  equipment. 

By  Mr.  REVERCOMB: 

Memorial  Day  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  F.  Streng,  pastor,  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Winning  essay  of  the  Americanism  con¬ 
test,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Depart 


operators  There  is  no  attempt  to  grant  ment  of  West  Virginia,  1958,  written  by 
special  favor  in  this  legislation.  Thomas  Bee,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  often  that 
there  are  over  4  million  small  businesses 
in  this  country.  They  are  the  greatest 
job  makers.  They  are  great  consumers. 

They  are  great  producers.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  whole  economy  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  welfare  of  small  business. 

It  can  honestly  be  said  thaNyhat  is  good 
for  small  business  is  good  for  the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  report  again  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to 
join  in  sponsoring  Senate  bill  3194.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter] 
may  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  this  prH; 
posed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  to  50  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  offered  this  bill  for  the  welfare  of 
small  business  and  the  general  good  of 
the  country. 

As  printed,  S.  3194  carried  only  16 
Senators  as  sponsors.  Since  that  time, 

34  other  sponsors  have  joined  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  that  measure.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  that  all  of  the  sponsors  should  be 
named  on  the  face  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

For  that  reason,  I  express  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  new  printing  of 
S.  3194,  and  I  ask  that  when  and  if  there 
is  such  a  reprinting,  the  names  of  all  50 
sponsors  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Letter  and  statement  relating  to  research 
from  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  president,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  dated  July  2,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  “Question  of  Survival,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
15,  1958. 

GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup,  published  by 
the  Farmers’  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10,  1958. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “Why  Not  Learn  From 
Alaska?”  published  in  the  Greenville  News, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  on  July  14,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  “Last  Word  on  Tariffs,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
July  12,  1968. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Letter  addressed  to  Representative  Claire 
*gle  from  Nelson  Reed,  of  the  Oregon  Kla- 
River  Commission;  also  a  resolution 
at  organization,  the  California  Kla-, 
math '‘Stiver  Association,  and  the  Klama 
Water  Lasers  Protective  Association. 

Editorial  entitled  “Klamath  Bill  a  Mfist,” 
published  fta  the  Oregonian  of  June  29f 1958 
dealing  witn\the  Klamath  Reservation  Dis 
posal  Act.  \ 

Article  from  A*storian-Budget,y6f  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  dated  July^'9,  1958,  beinafa.  report  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  hearings  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  span  the  mputh  off the  Columbia 
River  on  U.  S.  Highwa^k  101 

Article  entitled  “If  W>*  Are  To  Win  the 
Colder  War,”  written  by^Lester  Markel  and 
published  in  the  New ^orfe^Times  magazine 

jth  the  neces- 
ion. 


'July  15 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958— AD¬ 
DITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  July  14,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  for  himself 
and  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  b/ 
them  to  Senate  bill  4071,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lera- 


for  July  13,  1958,  dealing 
sity  for  an  informed^ public  o 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

Article  entitl^f  “Time  To  SavV  Klamath 
Indian  Timber/ts  Running  Out,”  published 
in  the  July  issue  of  Conservation  News, 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
tion.  *  f 

By  •’Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “University  of  Wiscons: 
Explores  Unknown,  New  Booklet  Tells  How,’ 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July 
13,/1958;  and  excerpts  from  report  entitled 
xploring  the  Unknown,”  published  by  the 
niversity  of  Wisconsin. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX  / 

On  request,  and-'by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows! 

By  Mr., JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

Memorandum  on  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  issues,  prepared  by  Lewis  W.  Doug¬ 
las. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Freak  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Camden-Wyoming  Fire  Co. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HARRY  R.  HEWITT,  TO 
BE  FIFTH  JUDGE,  FIRST  CIRCUIT, 
CIRCUIT  COURTS,  TERRITORY  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  22,  1958,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  424, 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following : 

Harry  R.  Hewitt,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  fifth 
judge,  first  circuit,  circuit  courts,  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  IMr.  Jenner],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thisltody  will  shortly 
have  before  it  the  reciprocal-trade  bill, 
and  statements  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
that  the  present  organization  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  does  not  provide  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  industries  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  some  10  years  ago 
the  escape  clause  was  first  invoked  by 
Executive  order  and  later  written  into 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act;  and,  it  has 
been  continued  in  that  act,  since  then. 
There  have  been  some  83  applications 
for  relief  under  the  escape  clause.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  those  have  been  duplicates,  leav¬ 
ing  66  separate  industries  which  have 
made  application.  Eighteen  of  these 
were  withdrawn,  either  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  after  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation;  leaving  48  commodities  or 
articles  for  which  application  was  made 
for  escape-clause  investigation. 

The  American  Association  of  Hard¬ 
wood  Plywood  Users  has  made  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  48  industries,  and  I  have  a 
list  which  I  think  is  extremely  important 
and  which  indicates  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  are  of  minor  importance. 
I  shall  read  the  list  and  make  comments 
on  the  items. 

Spring  clothespins,  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Wood  screws,  which  would  not  seem 
to  be  an  industry  of  appreciable  impor¬ 
tance. 

Blue  mold  cheese,  which  is  delectable, 
but  which  would  not  be  a  major  item. 

Motorcycles  and  parts,  which  is  an 
important  industry. 

Groundfish  fillets. 

Bicycles  and  part§. 

Glace  cherries,  which  I  would  not 
think  would  be  an  essential  industry  to 
the  national  security,  however  delecta¬ 
ble  they  may  be. 

Bonito  and  tuna,  which  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  industry  to  the  west  coast. 
Household  china  tableware. 

Pregnant  mares’  urine.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  or  precisely  how  much  of  a 
protective  tariff  it  needs,  or  how  the 
domestic  supply  should  be  protected, 
and  what  would  happen  if  it  were  not 
protected.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  association  trying  to  get 
higher  tariffs  for  pregnant  mares’  urine. 
Chalk  whiting. 

Woodwind  musical  instruments. 
Cotton-carding  machinery. 

Metal  watch  bracelets  and  parts. 
Rosaries;  which  should  be  above  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration. 

Mustard  seeds;  which  do  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  great  growth,  as  the  Bible  re¬ 
minds  us,  but  which  again  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  vital  agricultural  industry. 

Ground  chicory. 

Coconuts.  I  had  not  realized  that  we 
grew  a  large  quantity  of  coconuts  in  the 
United  States. 

Wool  gloves  and  mittens. 
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grave,  inasmuch  as  there  are  approxi- 
lately  5  million  retarded  children  and 
Jults  in  the  United  States. 

Inhere  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  excellent  inspired  groups  which 
.are  organized  to  provide  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  to  stimulate 
those /Who  are  not  affected  by  this  un¬ 
fortunate  ^circumstance  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  problems  which  exist  in 
families  ana\among  children  who  are 
affected. 

I  am  proud  to'eay  that  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut  there  are  two  excellent 
training  schools  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  One  is  the  Mansfield  Training 
School,  and  the  other  the  Southbury 
Training  School.  I  hav^visited  both  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  am  proud  th  say  that  the 
founder  and  executive  of  tne  Southbury 
Training  School  for  many  years  has  been 
a  friend  of  mine,  is  a  very  outstanding 
citizen,  and  is  regarded  in  thk  United 
States  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adulta. 

Associations  for  aid  to  the  mental 
retarded  are  very  eager  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  necessities  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  such  persons.  To  that 
end  they  have  asked  me  to  introduce — 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce — a 
joint  resolution  providing  that  during 
the  period  commencing  November  16  and 
ending  November  28,  1958,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  urged  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  retarded  children  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution;  (S.  J.  Res.  191) 
to  provide  that  during  the  period  com¬ 
mencing  November  16  and  ending  No¬ 
vember  28,  1958,  the  people  of  the  United/ 
States  be  urged  to  give  especial  consic 
eration  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
retarded  children  of  the  Nation,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received/ read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ojmered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as/iollows: 

Whereas  under  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  dignity  and  Importancq/of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  recognized;  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  proper  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  tile  needs  and  rights 
of  the  Nation’s  over  5  /billion  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults;  anc 

Whereas  it  is  a  bfiown  fact  that  retarded 
children  can,  with f  proper  and  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities,  develop  /fuller  potentialities,  and  in 
many  cases  canr  become  happy,  contributing 
members  of  society;  and 

Whereas  free  Congress  realizes  its  respon¬ 
sibility  ta/help  provide  understanding  and 
construcjrve  help  to  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  a/ra  adults  everywhere;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it, 

R solved,  etc.,  That  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
states  to  give  especial  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  the  retarded  children  of  the  Nation 


during  the  period  commencing  November  16 
and  ending  November  28,  1958,  and  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  give  their 
heartfelt  support  during  such  period  to  the 
appeal  of  the  National  Association  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Children  and  its  more  than  600 
member  units  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
such  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  children  of  the  Nation. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1958- 
AMENDMENTS  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
I  submit  two  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective  price, 
production,  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  and  that  each  amendment,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  statement  in  expla¬ 
nation  thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend/' 
ments  vfill  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
vlie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
le  amendments  and  explanations  will 
b Sprinted  in  the  Record.  / 

le  amendments  and  accompanying 
statements  are  as  follows :  / 

On  p\ge  14,  between  lines  l^and  15,  add 
the  following  new  section: 


LEASING  OF  ACREAGE 


lLOTMENTS 


"Sec.  108.\The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  N^s  amen<Jed,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  ehfi  of  sybtitle  C  the  following 
new  section; 

“  ■'leasing  of  ^creage  allotments 
“  ‘Sec.  378.  (a)  /Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the\owner  or  operator  of 
any  farm  assigned  an  acreage  allotment  for 
upland  cotton  under  thXmrovisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  344  ma#  lease,  as  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  /b)  of  this  secticV  such  acreage 
allotment  or  any  portion  thereof  to  any  other 
owner/br  operator  of  a  farm\n  the  same 
courdfy  for  use  in  such  countyX  Any  such 
acreage  allotment  or  portion  thereof  may  be 
u/lized  by  the  farm  to  which  it  is  Xsased  as 
jf  such  acreage  allotment  or  portion  Xhereof 
'were  assigned  under  the  provisions  orxguch 
section  344. 

“  ‘(b)  Any  such  lease  shall  be  made  Xn 
such  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  other 
wise  provided  in  this  section,  as  the  parties^ 
thereto  shall  agree.  No  such  lease  shall  be 
entered  into  for  any  period  in  excess  of  5 
crop  years. 

“‘(c)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  be  effective  until  a  copy  of  such 
lease  is  "filed  with  the  county  committee  of 
the  county  in  which  the  acreage  allotment 
was  made. 

“‘(d)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  affect  the  acreage  allotment  of 
the  farm  from  which  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  leased  or  the  farm  to  which  it  is 
leased,  except  with  respect  to  the  crop  year 
or  years  specified  in  the  lease;  and  the 
amount  of  acreage  of  the  acreage  allotment 
leased  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  fu¬ 
ture  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  acreage  allotment  was 
leased  in  the  crop  year  or  years  specified  in 
the  lease. 

“  ‘(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.’  ” 

Renumber  sections  108  to  110,  inclusive, 
as  sections  109  to  111,  respectively. 


The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows;  / 

This  amendment  permits  a  farm/  to 
whom  cotton  allotment  has  been  itfade  to 
lease  for  a  period  of  5  years  such  allotment 
within  the  county  in  which  the/allotment 
is  made.  The  wording  of  the  amendment  it¬ 
self  explains  the  terms,  provisions,  etc., 
under  which  the  leasing  is  to  fee  made. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  inserjr  after  the  word 
"year”  the  word  "not.”  / 

The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment,  is  self-explanatory.  It 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  from  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  that  cotton  grown  on  surplus  acres; 
that  is  on  the  .acreage  that  constitutes  the  40 
percent  extra’acreage  under  choice  B. 

The  main*' argument  for  this  amendment  is 
that  it  gyres  greater  protection  to  the  farmer 
actually  growing  the  cotton.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  under  S.  4071,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
most  farmers,  especially  those  of  Alabama 
an&  the  Southeast  that  grow  cotton  on  rela- 
fvely  small  acreage,  will  realize  less  cash 
/from  cotton  grown  than  they  would  realize 
should  they  be  given  a  20  percent  reduction 
as  is  contemplated  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion. 

To  prevent  cotton  grown  on  the  40  per¬ 
cent  surplus  acreage  from  being  counted  as 
part  of  the  supply  on  hand  in  determining 
the  level  of  price  support  would  give  more 
adequate  protection  to  the  relatively  small 
farmer  and  would  prove  especially  beneficial 
to  small  cotton  growers.  Actually,  it  would 
also  result  in  a  higher  level  of  price  support 
for  those  who  take  choice  B. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  give  some 
protection  to  the  grower  and  not  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  growing  more  acreage 
at  less  profit. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  TAX  BILL— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yesterday  re¬ 
ported  a  small-business  tax  bill.  This 
is  heartening  news  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  such  tax  adjustment 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  but  I  am  sure  it  represents 
a  good  start  toward  the  adjustments  to 
our  tax  system  to  permit  small  business 
to  grow  and  prosper.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
im  to  believe  that  the  House  will  pass 
tm§  bill  within  the  next  few  days. 

(e  Small  Business  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  tax  problems 
of  small  business  last  fall.  The  record 
of  these  Tiearings  and  the  committee  re¬ 
port  will\be  made  available  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  its  use  during 
its  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  in 
some  small  way\  assist  that  committee 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  the  matter. 

The  result  of  our'Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  tax  study  ofXlast  year  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Xill  (S.  3194)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  establish  an  initial  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  smXjl  and  inde¬ 
pendent  business  and  for  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  small  and  independent  business 
early  in  this  session.  Senate  HjH  3194, 
the  small-business  tax-adjustment  bill 
of  1958,  is  an  omnibus  measure  designed 
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celebration  of  the  burning  of  the  iqortgage 
against  Its  building  and  equipment. 

By  Mr.  REVERCOMB : 

Memorial  Day  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  F.  Streng.  pastor,  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Winning  essay  of  the  Americanism  con¬ 
test,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Depart- 
|  ment  of  West  Virginia,  1958,  written  by 
f.  Thomas  Bee,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Letter  and  statement  relating  to  research 
from  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  president,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  dated  July  2,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  “Question  of  Survival,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
15,  1958. 

GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup,  published  by 
the  Farmers’  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10,  1958. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “Why  Not  Learn  From 
Alaska?”  published  in  the  Greenville  News, 


July  15 


to  facilitate  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  with  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  almost  completely  an 
elimination  of  features  in  the  Internal  s 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  discriminate  j 
against  small  businesses  and  their  owner-  f 
operators.  There  is  no  attempt  to  grant 
special  favor  in  this  legislation.  s 

It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  often  that  (r 
there  are  over  4  million  small  businesses  s 
in  this  country.  They  are  the  greatest 
job  makers.  They  are  great  consumers.  . 

They  are  great  producers.  To  a  very  j1 
large  extent,  the  whole  economy  is  de-  jj 
pendent  on  the  welfare  of  small  business.  ; 

It  can  honestly  be  said  that  what  is  good  | 
for  small  business  is  good  for  the  country,  j 

I  am  happy  to  report  again  that  a  | 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  f 
join  in  sponsoring  Senate  bill  3194.  I  \ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  t  of  Greenville,  s.  C.,  on  July  14,  1958. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  |  ' 

may  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  this  pro-  |j 
posed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  | 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  | 
brings  to  50  the  number  of  Senators  who  ; 
have  offered  this  bill  for  the  welfare  of  | 
small  business  and  the  general  good  of  : 
the  country. 

As  printed,  S.  3194  carried  only  16  j 
Senators  as  sponsors.  Since  that  time,  | 

34  other  sponsors  have  joined  the  spon-  j; 
sors  of  that  measure.  I  believe  it  is  only  | 
fair  that  all  of  the  sponsors  should  be  jj 
named  on  the  face  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

For  that  reason,  I  express  the  hope  jj 
that  there  may  be  a  new  printing  of  j; 

S.  3194,  and  I  ask  that  when  and  if  there  I 
is  such  a  reprinting,  the  names  of  all  50  < 
sponsors  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  j 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  jOF  1958— AD¬ 
DITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENT 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  July  14,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  '[Mr.  StennisI,  for  himself 
and  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  b, 
them  to  Senate  bill  4071,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Editorial  entitled  “Last  Word  on  Tariffs,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
July  12,  1958. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Letter  addressed  to  Representative  Claire 
Emgle  from  Nelson  Reed,  of  the  Oregon  Kla- 
mam  River  Commission;  also  a  resolution 
by  tiuit  organization,  the  California  Kla¬ 
math  ^iver  Association,  and  the  KlamatJ 
Water  Deers  Protective  Association. 

Editorial,  entitled  “Klamath  Bill  a 
published  in.  the  Oregonian  of  June  29^ 
dealing  with  \he  Klamath  Reservatij 
posal  Act. 

Article  from  Aetorian-Budget,  dt  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  dated  JulyNh  1958,  being^h  report  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  span  the  mouth  o|/ the  Columbia 
River  on  U.  S.  HighwayiJLOly 

Article  entitled  “If  We/Are  To  Win  the 
Colder  War,”  written  bwR^ster  Markel  and 
published  in  the  New  Irark^Times  magazine 
for  July  13,  1958,  deifiing  wtth  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  informed/public  opinion. 

By  Mr.  MUEfRAY: 

Article  entitled' “Time  To  Sav<K  Klamath 
j  Indian  Timber/s  Running  Out,”  published 
in  the  July  Iff  issue  of  ConservatioiNNews, 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Bv/Mr.  WILEY: 

Articlff  entitled  “University  of  Wisconsii 
Explores  Unknown,  New  Booklet  Tells  How,’ 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July 
13./1958:  and  excerpts  from  report  entitled 
ploring  the  Unknown,”  published  by  the 
diversity  of  Wisconsin. 


Addresses,  editorials,  arti¬ 
cles,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and/by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to Joe  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows 

By  Mr  .Johnson  of  Texas: 
Memorandum,  on  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  issu9s,  prepared  by  Lewis  W.  Doug¬ 
las.  / 

m  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

Addjress  delivered  by  Senator  Frear  on  the 
occar/on  of  the  Camden-Wyoming  Fire  Co. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HARRY  R.  HEWITT,  TO 
BE  FIFTH  JUDGE,  FIRST  CIRCUIT, 
CIRCUIT  COURTS,  TERRITORY  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  22,  1958,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  424, 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following: 

Harry  R.  Hewitt,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  fifth 
judge,  first  circuit,  circuit  courts,  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Lf  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  i^ne,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  bodw^ill  shortly 
have  before  it  the  reciprocal-trade  bill, 
and  statements  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
that  the  present  organisation  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  does  not  provide  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  industries  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  all  know/some  10  years  ago 
the  escape  clause^was  first  invoked  by 
Executive  order/and  later  written  into 
the  ReciprocaLrTrade  Act;  and,  it  has 
been  continued  in  that  act  since  then. 
There  have/oeen  some  83  applications 
for  relief  ujader  the  escape  clause.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  tkfose  have  been  duplicates,  leav¬ 
ing  66  .Separate  industries  which  have 
made/ application.  Eighteen  of  these 
were/ withdrawn,  either  at  the  request  of 
ther  applicant  or  after  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation;  leaving  48  commodities  or 
articles  for  which  application  was  made 
for  escape-clause  investigation. 

The  American  Association  of  Hard¬ 
wood  Plywood  Users  has  made  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  48  industries,  and  I  have  a 
list  which  I  think  is  extremely  important 
and  which  indicates  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  are  of  minor  importance. 

I  shall  read  the  list  and  make  comments 
on  the  items. 

Spring  clothespins,  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Wood  screws,  which  would  not  seem 
to  be  an  industry  of  appreciable  impor¬ 
tance. 

Blue  mold  cheese,  which  is  delectable, 
but  which  would  not  be  a  major  item. 

Motorcycles  and  parts,  which  is  an 
important  industry. 

Groundfish  fillets.. 

Bicycles  and  parts. 

Glace  cherries,  which  I  would  not 
think  would  be  an  essential  industry  to 
\the  national  security,  however  delecta- 
Je  they  may  be. 

3onito  and  tuna,  which  is  an  impor- 
tanVindustry  to  the  west  coast. 

Hotvsehold  china  tableware. 

Pregkant  mares’  urine.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  \r  precisely  how  much  of  a 
protective  Bariff  it  needs,  or  how  the 
domestic  supply  should  be  protected, 
and  what  would  happen  if  it  were  not 
protected.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  association  trying  to  get 
higher  tariffs  for  pregnant  mares’  urine. 

Chalk  whiting. 

Woodwind  musical  instruments. 

Cotton-carding  machinery. 

Metal  watch  bracelets  and  parts. 

Rosaries;  which  should  above  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration. 

Mustard  seeds;  which  do  hatethe  ca¬ 
pacity  for  great  growth,  as  the  Bd>le  re¬ 
minds  us,  but  which  again  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  vital  agricultural  industry. 

Ground  chicory. 

Coconuts.  I  had  not  realized  that 
grew  a  large  quantity  of  coconuts  in  the\ 
United  States. 

Wool  gloves  and  mittens. 
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HOUSE 

1.  SOIL  CONSERVATION^  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R,\1045,  to  extend  for 

4  additional  years,  until  December  31,  1962,  the  authority  the  Secretary  to 
administer  tjie  agricultural  conservation  program  pending  the\pproval  of  State 
plans  for  administration  of  the  program.  This  bill  will  now  b\sent  to  the 
President/^  p.  12737 

2.  COTTON  ALLOTMENTS;  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  wit hou\  amendment 

H.  P>/12531  to  permit  the  allocation  -from  acreage  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for/the  production  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  seed  (H.  Rept.  2185),  aHd  H.  R. 
500,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  sell  a  tract  of  land  and 
tildings  thereon  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ARS  to  Clifton,  N,  J.  (H.  RepI 
2184).  p.  12779 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE,  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  H.  Pv,  13138,  to  amend  the  Coordination  Act  so  as  to  provide  more 
effective  integration  of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  programs  with  Federal 


water  development  programs  (H.  Rept.  2183);  S.  2617,  to  authorize  the  purchaj 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  wetlands  and  small  areas  for  migratory 
ird  sanctuaries  from  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of  migratory  bird  hunting 
amps  (H.  Rept,  2182);  and  S.  2447,  to  authorize  studies  by  Interior  of-the 
effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides  and  other  pesticides  ujfon 
fish  and  wildlife  (H,  Rept.  2181).  p.  12779 


4. 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amen 
13382,  tiie  proposed  Small  Business  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1959  (H. 
p.  12779 


5. 


FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Continued  debate  on  H,  R.  3,  to  establish  rules  of 
interpretation  governing  questions  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State 

pp, 


laws. 


12745*74 


6. 


PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operation^  Committee  ordered  re¬ 
ported  with  amendment's.  1903,  to  specifically  include  persons  who  are  appointei 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  among/the  personnel  for  whom  cer¬ 
tain  transportation  costs  may  be  paid  outside  continental  U.  S.  p.  D688  {n 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Ppst  Office  and  Civily^ervice  Committee  ordered  re-  l 
ported  with  amendment  S.  25;  to  specify  the  effective  date  upon  which  changes 
in  pay  of  wage-board  employe^  shall  begin  following  the  start  of  a  survey, 
p.  D689 


7.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works\Commitftee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  11714,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Actyso  as  to  increase  the  limitation  on  cer¬ 
tain  grants  for  construction  from  $210,000  to  $500,000.  p.  D689 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Conferees  were 
appropriations  for  AEC  projects 
p.  12774 


>point) 
for  1959. 


on  H.  R.  13121,  authorizations  for 
Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed, 


9,  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Byfd  urged  enactment ^during  this  session  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  economically  depressed  areas,  p.  12776 


SENATE 


C 


10.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  Adopted  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc  as  the  text  for 
additional  amendments,  pp.  12655-7.  12659-60,  12674-94,  12698-9,  12718-33 


11.  FORESTRY,  Th^/Agriculture  and  Forestry  Coranittee  ordered  re^prted  the  following 
bills  without  amendment: 

H,  R.  10321,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  lands  within  the  Bates 

Pa^k  Administrative  Site,  Roosevelt  National  Forest,  for  l^nds  of  equal 
klue  outside  the  Forest; 

11253,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  excharig^e  certain 
Forest  Service  lands  and  improvements  with  Redding,  Calif.; 

R.  12161,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  townsites  from  nat\onal 
forest  lands; 

3248,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  lands 
prising  the  Pleasant  Grove  Administrative  Site,  Uinta  National 
with  a  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  church; 


Forest 
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aid  and  assistance  to  the  New  England 
ground-fish  industry.  Extensive  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  the  companion  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
heMings  are  presently  underway  here  in 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  tWe  Senator  from  Maine  LMr. 
PayneI  is\hairman. 

It  has  become  apparent,  after  exten¬ 
sive  discussion  witn  industry  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  officios,  that  the  revised  bill 
which  I  am  toflay  offering  best  meets 
the  most  immedn^e  needs  of  this  de¬ 
pressed  industry.  Phope,  therefore,  that- 
the  amended  versioW  will  receive  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  \ 

I  shall  only  add  that  Tfae  fishing  in¬ 
dustry,  having  twice  established  a  case 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  for  tariff 
relief,  has  been  denied  this  belief  due 
to  pressing  reasons  of  national  Is^curity. 
Equity  and  the  national  interest  require 
that  this  bill  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ame\u!- 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  wUl 
lie  on  the  table.  \ 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective 
price,  production  adjustment,  and  mar¬ 
keting  programs  for  various  agricultural 
commodities,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE 


MENTS  ACT— AMENDMENTS  . 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12591,  supra,  which  was 
order  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
/  bill  12591,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  relative  to  the 
-  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cape- 
hart  is  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Senator  Capehart 

Great  responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress 
in  drafting  reciprocal  trade  legislation  which 
will  meet  a  seemingly  paradoxical  situation 
of  aiding  foreign  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  harm¬ 
ful  effects  to  United  States  industry. 

We  find  in  existent  law  a  provision  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  Congress  to  inspire  trade  between 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

However,  a  Treasury  interpretation  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act 
has  resulted  in  a  discriminatory  situation 
denying  smaller  manufacturers  the  same  tax 
benefits  available  to  larger  manufacturers  op¬ 
erating  under  the  act. 

The  amendment  I  submit  to  H.  R.  12591, 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  would  require  the 
consideration  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  inclusion  of  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Trade  Corporation  Act  provisions  in 
the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

It  would  also  clarify  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  whereby  the  existing  discrimina¬ 
tion  would  be  eliminated. 

Under  the  original  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  Act,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1942, 
all  corporations  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  act  would  be  subject  to  38  percent  tax. 
\  At  the  time  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
recommended  passage  of  the  act,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  in  its  report  and  I  quote : 

“American  companies  trading  in  foreign 
countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage  with  foreign  corporations  under  the 
tax  rates  provided  by  the  bill.  To  alleviate 
this  competitive  inequality,  the  committee 
bill  relieves  such  corporations  from  surtax 
liability.’’ 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  clearly  indicated 
in  its  report  that  the  benefits  were  intended 
to  place  all  United  States  industry  in  a  more 
desirable  competitive  position. 

Treasury's  interpretation  provides  that 
only  those  manufacturers  whose  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  changes  title 
outside  continental  United  States  shall 
benefit. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  nor  in  the  committee’s 
report  indicates  it  was  the  congressional  in¬ 
tent  to  create  the  inequality  created  by  the 
Treasury  interpretation. 

That  there  is  discrimination  and  inequality 
in  the  effect  of  the  interpretation  is  admitted 
by  Treasury. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a 
former  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
which  discrimination  is  admitted. 

Also,  in  answering  questions  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
small  business  matters  a  high  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department  admitted  for  the  record 
that  an  inequality  exists. 

Nevertheless,  Treasury  Department  reports 
on  bill  S.  808,  introduced  by  myself,  and 
Senators  Frear,  Smathers,  and  Jenner  to 
correct  the  inequality,  oppose  its  adoption. 

I  will  present  Treasury  objections  and 
answers  to  those  objection  soon. 

S.  808  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  differs  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offer  today  in  that  it  would  amend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act 
to  make  the  tax  benefits  available  to  all 
qualified  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpora¬ 
tions  which  are  wholly  owned  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  whose  products  are  actually 
shipped  for  consumption  in  a  Western 
Hemisphere  country  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  bill  would  have  the  same  effect 
when  those  conditions  of  sale  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  trade  agreements  conceived  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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Now,  let  me  point  out  the  discrimination 
existing  in  the  operation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act  under 
Treasury’s  interpretation. 

The  larger  manufacturer  has  no  problem 
in  changing  title  to  goods  outside  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  since  he  maintains 
agencies  in  most  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 

Smaller  manufacturers,  operating  under 
the  historical  small  business  method  of 
changing  title  at  domestic  banks  where 
buyers  maintain  lines  of  credit,  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  agencies  in  the  many  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  volume 
of  export  for  them  would  not  support  that 
type  operation. 

As  a  result  we  find  the  smaller  manufac¬ 
turer  is  denied  a  favorable  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  with  low-labor-cost  countries  for  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  business. 

We  also  find  that  Western  Hemisphere 
buyers  who  desire  United  States  goods  are 
forced  to  purchase  from  other  countries  be¬ 
cause  of  the  price  differential. 

Many  cases  of  lost  contracts  have  been 
cited  to  me  where  a  14-point  tax  benefit  to 
the  United  States  producer  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  bid  successfully  for  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Before  turning  to  the  refutation  of  Treas¬ 
ury’s  argument  against  correction  of  this 
inequity  in  the  law,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  hearings  were  held  last  fall  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  the  need  for  amending  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  S.  808  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offer  today. 

After  considering  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  committee  that  committee  said  in  its 
report,  and  I  quote : 

“Foreign  trade  by  smaller  concerns  is  as 
Important  to  this  country  as  trade  by  bigger 
businesses.  Such  trade  may  even  be  more 
important  to  the  continued  existence  and 
good  health  of  small  business.  Legislation 
permitting  equal  application  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provisions  to 
small  business  should  be  passed  immedi¬ 
ately.’’ 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  in  its  report  to  the 
committee  on  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act, 
supported  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
as  a  definite  benefit  to  small  manufactur¬ 
ing  exporters  and  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  existing  discrimination. 

Also,  the  Export-Import  Bank  submitted 
a  report  supporting  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

As  we  all  know  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  much  experience  in  the  export  prob¬ 
lems  of  smaller  manufacturers. 

One  further  point  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  support  of  this  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  1953  voted  to  make  the  change  in  the 
act. 

Now  it  is  only  fair  that  we  discuss  some 
of  the  points  Treasury  raises  in  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  correct 
the  act. 

First,  of  course,  would  be  the  fear  of  loss 
of  revenue. 

I  can  best  answer  that  by  reading  from 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  smaller  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  been  hurt  by  the  existing 
inequality  and  I  quote : 

“As  a  specific  illustration  let  us  assume 
that  one  or  more  small  companies  were  able 
to  do  enough  export  business  that  they  were 
able  to  show  a  profit  of  $100,000. 

“At  the  present  time  the  tax  on  this  at 
52  percent  would  amount  to  $52,000. 

“At  the  38-percent  rate  which  the  export 
corporation  would  be  entitled  to  the  tax 
would  be  $38,000  and  the  Treasury  might 
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figure  that  they  had  lost  $14,000  revenue. 

"But  If  these  small  companies  were  able 
to  take  enough  additional  business  away 
from  the  large  corporation  export  subsidi¬ 
aries  (which  pay  no  United  States  tax)  to 
earn  a  profit  of  $38,000,  then  the  small 
companies  would  pay  a  tax  of  38  percent 
on  $38,000  or  $14,060,  which  is  more  than 
the  Treasury  thought  they  were  losing.” 

Actually  from  what  I  saw  of  our  competi¬ 
tion  on  my  visits  to  Latin  America  in  recent 
year,  I  am  quite  confident  that  we  can  lose 
no  revenue  by  this  change  because  small 
manufacturers  are  finding  it  less  and  less 
possible  to  compete  in  this  market. 

If  we  are  not  doing  the  business,  we  can¬ 
not  lose  revenue.  It  is  more  likely  that 
we  would  increase  revenue  by  increasing  the 
business  potential  at  38  percent. 

Another  point  raised  by  Treasury  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  interpretation  is  established  by 
the  wording  of  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  original  act  in  1942. 

That  report  stated  that  the  surtax  exemp¬ 
tion  would  be  provided  to  domestic  corpora¬ 
tions  deriving  their  income  principally — 
here  I  quote  from  the  report — “from  the  ac¬ 
tive  conduct  of  the  trade  or  business  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  within  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

In  other  words,  Treasury  has  said  over  the 
past  years  that  you  can  qualify  under  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act 
only  if  you  are  actively  conducting  business 
in  a  foreign  Western  Hemisphere  country. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  find  the  inter¬ 
pretation  encouraging  the  incorporation  of 
United  States  businesses  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  we  would  derive  no  revenue  what¬ 
ever  from  its  operations. 

Even  under  that  argument,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  case  where  sales  were  made  in 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  by  smaller 
manufacturers  where  the  seller's  services 
through  representatives  or  engineers  were  not 
involved  in  consummating  the  sale  at  the 
consuming  point. 

I  believe  that  to  properly  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  legal  technicalities  which  have  in¬ 
volved  the  Western  Hemisphere  Act  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  by  Otis 
E.  Nelson,  a  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  attorney,  to 
John  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Wilson  Ex¬ 
port  Corps.,  of  Wichita  Falls,  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  my  statement  at  this  point. 
Nelson,  Montgomery,  Robertson 
&  Sellers, 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  April  21,  1958. 
Mr.  John  H.  Wilson, 

Wilson  Export  Corp., 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  This  letter  refers  to  the 
letter  dated  March  30,  1958,  written  by  Mr. 
Colin  F.  Stam  to  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
and  relating  to  Western  Hemisphere  corpora¬ 
tions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stam  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  law  that  a  sale  is  com¬ 
pleted  where  the  title  passes  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  the  law 
since  the  year  1921.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  was  taking  a  different  position  in  the 
year  1936,  and  as  Mr.  Stam  states,  it  was  1947 
before  the  Treasury  Department  adopted  the 
rule  that  a  sale  was  completed  at  the  point 
where  the  title  passed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  time  that  any 
court  passed  on  this  problem  as  related  to 
Western  Hemisphere  corporations  was  by  the 
Tax  Court  in  the  case  of  American  Food 
Products  Corporation  v.  Commissioner,  which 
is  reported  in  28  Tax  Court,  No.  3,  and  which 
was  decided  in  1957. 

Mr.  Stam  cites  a  group  of  cases  as  dis¬ 
closing  the  fact  that  this  same  rule  of  law 
has  been  in  effect  since  1921.  I  will  discuss 
these  cases  as  he  cited  them. 

The  first  case  he  cites  is  Compania  General 
v.  Collector  (279  U.  S.  306)  decided  in  1929. 
In  that  case  a  Spanish  corporation  who  did 


business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  as¬ 
sessed  a  tax  under  section  10  of  the  Philippine 
Income  Tax  Law  of  March  7,  1919,  as  amended 
by  act  No.  2926  dated  March  20,  1920,  which 
law  imposed  a  tax  of  3  percent  annually  upon 
the  total  net  income  received  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  from  all  sources  within  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  every  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  stipulated. 

The  plaintiff  sued  for  a  refund  of  this  tax 
and  the  plaintiff  recovered  the  income  tax 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  but  this 
judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  granted  a  writ 
of  certiorari. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  passing  on  the  stip¬ 
ulation,  which  stated  that  the  merchandise 
was  sold  in  the  United  States,  stated  that 
that  statement  could  not  be  taken  without 
qualificaiton;  that  it  must  be  read  with  the 
limitation  immediately  following  that  such 
sales  were  subject  to  confirmation  and  abso¬ 
lute  control  as  to  price  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  by  petitioner's  Philippine  branch. 
Tire  Court  stated  that  it  did  not  appear 
whether  or  not  the  confirmation  was  in  each 
case  given  by  the  Philippine  branch  directly 
to  the  buyer  or  was  otherwise  a  final  act 
consummating  the  sale  within  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  whether,  as  the  trial  court  and 
the  petitioner  seemed  to  have  assumed,  it  was 
a  mere  approval  or  ratification  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  had  by  petitioner’s  American  agent 
and  authority  to  him  to  confirm  or  otherwise 
complete  the  sale  in  the  United  States.  The 
Court  held  that  if  the  confirmation  was  given 
by  the  Philippine  branch,  then  the  final  acts 
of  petitioner  making  effective  the  sales  which 
were  the  source  of  profit  took  place  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  an'  incident  to  and  a 
part  of  its  business  conducted  there.  The 
Court  then  said: 

“Further,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  show¬ 
ing  of  error,  this  Court  should  be  slow  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  a  territorial  court  on 
questions  of  fact  or  of  local  law.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  here  that  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  state  that  the  contingency  as 
to  whether  title  passed  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  question  of  whether  they  were 
doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  decided  the  case  on 
the  theory  that  the  sales  were  subject  to 
confirmation  and  absolute  control  as  to  price 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  by  peti¬ 
tioner’s  Philippine  branch. 

The  next  case  to  which  Mr.  Stam  refers  is 
the  case  of  United  States  of  America  v.  Israel 
Dalanovski  et  al.,  decided  on  August  14,  1956. 
That  case  involved  a  suit  to  recover  income 
taxes.  The  question  was  whether  the  part¬ 
nership  which  was  sued  was  doing  business 
in  the  United  States.  The  Court  in  this 
case  held  in  substance  the  following: 

“Goods  are  deemed  sold  within  the  statute 
providing  that  a  nonresident  alien  engaged 
in  business  in  the  United  States  derives 
income  from  a  sale  of  personal  property  in 
the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  sold 
when  tne  seller  performs  the  last  act  de¬ 
manded  of  him  to  transfer  ownership  and 
title  passes  to  the  buyer. 

“When  documents  of  title,  such  as  a  bill 
of  lading,  are  given  up  the  presumption  is 
that  seller  has  given  up  title  together  with 
the  documents. 

“In  f.  o.  b.  and  f.  a.  s.  contracts  there 
is  a  presumption  that  title  passes  from  the 
seller  just  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  delivered 
to  the  carrieu>,y  free  on  board,  or  free  along 
the  ship,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  not  altered  by  the  use  of  a 
letterxof  credit. 

“Where  a  member  of  an  Argentine  part¬ 
nership  located  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  took  care  of  details  of  paying 
suppliers  and  shipping  goods  to  Argentinar- 
and  the  partnership  negotiated  sales  of  goods 


to  agency  of  Argentine  Government  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  but  title  to  and  beneficial  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  goods  passed  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  would  be  deemed  to  be 
the  place  of  sale  for  such  goods  rather  than 
Argentina,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Argentina  was  the  place  where  income  pro¬ 
ducing  contracts  were  formally  concluded 
and  the  place  of  the  buyer’s  business  and 
destination  of  the  goods,  and  therefore  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  partnership  were  liable  for  taxes 
on  the  entire  profits  of  such  partnership 
sales.” 

The  next  case  cited  was  the  case  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  v.  Piedras 
Negras  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  that  case  the  defendant  maintained  a 
broadcasting  station  and  an  office  at  Piedras 
Negras,  Mex.,  which  was  across  from 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  It  had  an  office  in  Eagle 
Pass  and  maintained  a  mailing  address  there 
and  used  a  hotel  room  there  in  which  it 
counted  and  allocated  the  funds  received  in 
the  mails  each  day.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  attempted  to  subject  this 
company  to  the  payment  of  income  tax  in 
the  United  States. 

You  will  note  that  this  decision  was  in 
1942  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  then  was  contending  that  because  some 
of  the  income  came  from  the  United  States 
and  the  company  maintained  an  office  in 
the  United  States  that  it  was  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  decision  supports  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Stam  that  a  sale  is  made  where  the 
title  passes. 

The  court  in  deciding  the  case  held  the 
following : 

“Where  income  of  taxpayer,  a  foreign  cor¬ 
poration,  was  derived  exclusively  from  the 
operation  of  its  broadcasting  facilities  lo¬ 
cated  in  Mexico  or  for  rental  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  income  was  either  compensation 
for  personal  services  or  rentals  or  royalties 
from  property  or  both  and  the  taxpayer  had 
no  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  on  which  tax  could  be  levied,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  majority  of  taxpayer’s  re¬ 
sponses  from  listeners  came  from  the  United 
States  and  95  percent  of  its  income  was 
from  advertisers  within  the  United  States. 

“Under  revenue  act  classifying  income  as 
to  the  source  thereof,  the  ‘source  of  income 
is  the  situs  of  the  income-producing  service 
as  respects  liability  of  foreign  radio  cor¬ 
poration  not  engaged  in  business  within  the 
United  States  for  income  tax.’  ” 

The  case  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  v.  East  Coast  Oil  Company  (85  Fed. 
2d  322,  writ  of  certiorari  denied,  57  Sup.  Ct. 
234),  is  a  case  which  was  decided  in  1936 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  fifth  circuit 
at  New  Orleans. 

In  that  case  the  East  Coast  Oil  C6.  S.  A. 
was  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  dealing  in  crude  petroleum  and 
having  agents  in  the  United  States~for  the 
negotiation  of  sales.  This  case  was  appealed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
from  a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  holding  that 
this  concern  was  not  taxable  on  its  income 
in  the  United  States. 

The  profits  sought  to  be  taxed  arose  from 
sales  of  oil  to  parties  in  the  United  States 
through  these  agents  under  contracts  for 
future  delivery,  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
company’s  agent  in  the  United  States  at 
delivery.  Some  of  the  contracts  provided 
for  delivery  f .  o.  b.,  others  for  delivery  c.  i.  f., 
all  of  the  oil  sold  being  produced  in  Mexico, 
part  by  the  company  and  the  balance  pur¬ 
chased.  All  of  the  oil  was  delivered  to  ocean 
carriers  at  the  company’s  wharf  in  Tampico, 
Mexico.  The  c.  i.  f.  contracts  provided  for 
ultimate  delivery  at  points  in  the  United 
States.  The  contracts  contained  a  provision 
that  the  oil  should  be  inspected,  tested,  and 
gaged  by  representatives  of  both  parties  at 
the  place  of  delivery.  The  Commissioner 
contended  in  this  case  that  inasmuch  as  the 
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sales  were  negotiated  in  the  United  States 
and  payment  was  made  in  the  United  States, 
the  Income  was  derived  from  sources  with¬ 
in  the  United  States. 

You  will  notice  here  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  did  not  agree  at  this  time  that  the 
sale  was  made  at  the  point  where  the  title 
to  the  goods  passed,  but  contended  because 
of  delivery  in  the  United  States  and  payment 
in  the  United  States  that  title  passed  there. 

The  court  in  this  case  held  generally  as 
follows: 

“Under  sales  contract  providing  either  for 
delivery  f.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.,  title  to  goods  passes 
from  seller  to  buyer  on  delivery  of  goods  to 
carrier,  and  delivery  to  buyer  of  the  bill  of 
lading  and  other  documents  of  title. 

"Where  oil  produced  in  Mexico  by  a  Mexi¬ 
can  corporation  was  to  be  delivered  in  the 
United  States  either  f.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.,  provi¬ 
sions  of  sales  contract  for  inspection  and 
gaging  of  oil  at  place  of  delivery  held  not  to 
provide  for  passing  of  title  to  oil  after  its 
arrival  in  the  United  States  so  as  to  make  in¬ 
come  derived  from  sales  taxable  as  derived 
from  sources  within  the  United  States.” 

In  the  case  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  v.  Briskey  Company  (78  Fed.  2d 
816),  the  taxpayer  had  purchased  skins  in 
India  and  had  shipped  the  skins  to  itself  in 
the  United  States.  The  Indian  Government 
levied  an  income  tax  on  the  taxpayer  for  the 
profits  he  realized  out  of  the  skins.  Tire 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  contended, 
that  the  taxpayer  owed  income  tax  on  the 
profit  made  on  the  skins  because  they  were 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  but  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
held  otherwise. 

The  court  held : 

“Where  taxpayer’s  agent  bought  skins  in 
India,  paying  therefor  by  drawing  against 
letters  of  credit  furnished  by  taxpayer’s 
American  customers  for  whom  skins  were 
purchased,  and  while  skins  were  consigned  to 
taxpayer,  it  acted  simply  as  a  conduit  where¬ 
by  skins  reached  buyers  furnishing  money 
to  pay  therefor,  .taxpayer  held  entitled  to 
credit  against  its  United  States  income  taxes 
on  account  of  income  taxes  paid  on  such 
transactions  to  Indian  Government  since 
sales  were  not  made  in  the  United  States.” 

The  last  case  cited  by  Mr.  Stam  is  the  case 
of  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation  v.  Higgins, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit  and 
reported  in  150th  Federal  Reports,  2d  series, 
page  536.  This  decision  was  in  1945. 

This  case  is  not  very  clear.  The  case  in¬ 
volved  excise  taxes  on  matches.  The  Am¬ 
torg  .  Trading  Corp.  as  seller  and  Northam 
as  buyer  entered  into  a  contract  that  Amtorg 
was  to  deliver  to  Northam  not  less  than 
1,500,000  gross  of  matches  within  a  period 
of  10  months.  On  some\of  the  matches  the 
price  was  fixed  f.  o.  b.  Leningrad;  if  these 
matches  were  shipped  from  some  other  So¬ 
viet  port,  the  seller  was  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  charges.  The  buyer  had  his 
choice  on  other  shipments  of  a  price  f.  o.  b. 
Leningrad  or  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  It  seems 
that  most  of  the  bills  of  lading  were  made 
to  the  order  of  Amtorg.  The  entry  papers 
listed  Amtorg  as  the  owner.  Some  of  the 
matches  were  stored  in  warehouses  in  the 
name  of  another  concern  and  Northam  paid 
all  warehouse  charges.  The  pro  forma  in¬ 
voices  listed  Amtorg  as  purchaser  and  an¬ 
other  concern  as  seller.  A  consular  invoice 
similarly  listed  Amtorg  as  purchaser.  Prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  lawsuit,  Amtorg  pledged 
some  of  the  matches  in  the  warehouse  to  the 
Chase  National  Bank. 

The  trial  court  in  this  case  gave  judgment 
for  Amtorg  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  appar¬ 
ently  on  the  theory  that  Northam  had  paid 
a  part  of  the  tax.  The  trial  court  did  not 
pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  sale  was  made  in  the  United  States  or 
was  made  in  Russia.  In  reversing  the  case, 
the  court  said  that  the  trial  court  applied 


the  wrong  rule  of  law  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  trial  court  to  determine  defi¬ 
nitely  whether  the  sale  from  Amtorg  to  Nor¬ 
tham  occurred  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Russia.  It  held  that  Amtorg  had  failed  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof  necessary  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  recovery  of  $25,000  awarded  to  it 
by  the  district  court  and  that  there  was 
certain  evidence  that  was  inadmissible  which 
had  been  considered  by  the  trial  court. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  now  support  the  rule  that  a  sale  is 
made  in  the  country  where  the  title  passes, 
particularly  the  case  of  American  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  v.  Commissioner,  which  was 
decided  in  1957  under  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Corporation  Act.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Stam  that  the  law  was  clear  to  this  effect 
since  1921.  From  the  decisions  which  he 
has  cited  you  will  note  that  the  Director  or 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  not 
been  consistent  in  his  contention  and  from 
his  own  letter,  the  Commissioner  did  not 
adopt  this  rule  until  the  year  1947.  For  that 
reason  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  could 
have  considered  that  the  rule  of  the  sale 
occurring  where  the  title  to  the  property 
passed  would  be  applicable  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Corporation  Act. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  photostatic  copy  of 
regulation  16,296.7,  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and 
(c).  Paragraph  (c),  you  will  note,  in  the 
first  portion  states  that  the  sale  will  be 
held  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  where  the  rights,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  seller  are  transferred  to  the 
buyer.  The  last  sentence  of  that  paragraph, 
however,  shows  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  does  not  intend  to  apply 
that  rule  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  he 
can  get  out  of  it  for  the  reason  that  he 
states  that  if  the  transaction  is  arranged  in 
any  particular  manner  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  tax  avoidance,  the  foregoing  rules 
will  not  be  applied,  but  the  negotiations,  the 
execution  of  the  agreement,  the  location  of 
the  property  and  the  place  of  payment  will 
be  considered  and  the  sale  will  be  treated  as 
having  been  consummated  at  the  place 
where  the  substance  of  the  sale  occurred. 
This  appears  to  me  to  give  to  the  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  the  option  of  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  sale  did  not  take  place  where 
the  title  passed  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  al-  j 
ways  be  able  to  contend  that  taxes  will  be) 
due  at  the  Director’s  discretion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otis  E.  Nelson. 

Since  Mr.  Nelson’s  letter  referred  to  a* 
letter  dated  March  30,  1958,  from  Mr.  Colin  j 
F.  Stam  to  Senator  Long,  I  requested  and 
received  permission  from  Senator  Long  to 
use  in  full  the  reply  by  Mr.  Nelson  since  it 
points  up  most  decisively  the  reason  why  the 
Congress  in  1942  could  not  have  intended 
Western  Hemisphere  Act  provisions  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  title-passage  rule  which  was 
not  established  until  1947. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that  by 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to  include 
the  originally  intended  provisions  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Act  in  trade  agreements 
with  Western  Hemisphere  countries  we  will 
be  taking  long-needed  action  on  behalf  oi 
the  smaller  manufacturers  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  our  trading  position  with 
those  countries. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Letter  written  by  him  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  regarding  a  book  entitled  “The 


Famous  Five,”  referring  to  the  five  Sta¬ 
tors  whose  portraits  are  to  be  hung  ip,  the 
Senate  reception  room.  / 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,; 

Memorandum  entitled  “The  Prifepect  of 
Another  Summit  Conference,”  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  ./ 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE:  / 

Editorial  and  article  from  Jthe  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  7,  1958,  in-^ tribute  to  Carl 
Cramer,  of  Milwaukee,  who  gave  his  life  to 
save  a  mother  and  her  child. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

Article  entitled  “Pobr  Planning,  Bad  Hab¬ 
its,  and  Small  Business,”  written  by  Harry 
B.  Yoshpe,  and  published  in  the  July  1958 
issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Management  mag- 

By  Mr.ygCHOEPPEL: 

Article  entitled  "Glass  Will  Kill  You,” 
written  by  ^avid  S.  Teeple,  and  published  in 
the  August  1958  issue  of  the  American 
Mercur^rtnagazi  ne . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 
Arable  from  the  Army-Navy  Journal  of 
12,  1958,  referring  to  the  183d  anniver- 
sa/y  on  July  29,  1958,  of  the  United  States 
my  Chaplaincy. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

Article  entitled  “The  House  That  Black 
Built  Up,”  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  5,  1958. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Article  written  by  John  B.  Oakes,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  13, 
1958,  endorsing  the  wilderness  bill. 

Letter  from  C.  B.  Stephenson,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  endorsing  Senate  bill  3051,  the  Kla¬ 
math  Indian  Reservation  purchase  bill. 

Letter  from  Maude  L.  Daggett,  secretary 
of  the  Nehalem  Bay  Garden  Club,  of  Neha- 
lem,  Oreg.,  endorsing  the  adoption  of  the 
rose  as  the  national  flower. 


LANDING  OP  UNITED  STATES 
MARINES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  daily  press,  of  course,  we 
read  a  great  deal  about  the  present  crisis 
in  Lebanon.  This  morning,  I  note  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Action  To  Save  Lebanon”; 
and  in  the  New  York  Times,  an  editorial 
entitled  “Marines  in  Lebanon.”  I  believe 
these  editorials  are  very  much  in  point 
and  very  much  in  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
:ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ak  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  16,  1958] 

Action  To  Save  Lebanon 
The  diatos  now  cast. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  has  heeded  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Lebanon  Republic  to 
help  preserve  ^..integrity  and  independence. 
Under  the  screaming  cover  of  jet  aircraft 
from  the  aircraft  carrier  Essex,  5,000  com¬ 
bat-ready  United  Spates  marines  have  landed 
in  Beirut.  \ 

The  cover  proved  Unnecessary.  Friendly 
Lebanese  gathered  as  for  a  picnic  to  wave 
and  shout  at  the  tough  leathernecks  swing¬ 
ing  up  their  beaches  fronTifhe  landing  craft. 
“I’ve  got  a  cousin  in  New'york”  cried  one 
grinning  Lebanese.  “Welcdme,  welcome,” 
shouted  others. 

The  President  made  it  most  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  acting  only  untilkhe  United 
Nations  itself  can  adequately  protecVthe  tiny 
Lebanese  nation,  a  charter  membeAof  the 
U.  N.  “In  the  face  of  the  tragic  and  ’Shock¬ 
ing  events  that  are  occurring  nearby,’)  he 
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s^id,  "more  will  be  required  than  the  team 
of \fnited  Nations  observers  now  in  Leba¬ 
non^  *  *  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
our  historic  relations  and  with  the  principles 
of  the  tjnited  Nations,  stand  idly  by  when 
Lebanon  'appeals  itself  for  evidence  of  our 
concern  and  when  Lebanon  may  not  be  able 
to  preserve  mternal  order  and  to  defend  itself 
against  indirect  aggression.” 

The  President,  based  his  action  on  Leba¬ 
non’s  direct  appeal,  and  on  article  51  of  the 
U.  N.  Charter: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  im¬ 
pair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col¬ 
lective  self  defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council,  has  taken  meas¬ 
ures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.” 

As  the  marines  were  landing  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  arose  in  vthe  U.  N. 
Security  Council — convened  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  the  previous  evening— to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
"the  United  Nations  itself  will  soon  be  able 
to  assume  these  responsibilities.” 

Ambassador  Lodge  cited  section  4  of  article 
2  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  in  connection  with  the 
indirect  aggression  in  Lebanon,  represented 
by  Egyptian  propaganda  and  Syrian  arms- 
smuggling : 

“All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po¬ 
litical  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  United  Nations.” 

In  shocked  and  sober  tones  he  brought 
home  to  the  other  delegates  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  deeds  now  being  perpetrated 
in  Iraq.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  Iraq’s 
scholarly  Foreign  Minister  Fadhil  al  Jamali, 
a  doctor  of  philosophy,  had  stood  before  the 
delegates,  recalling  how  he  had  defended 
Egypt  against  aggression,  and  pleading  help 
now  for  Lebanon.  Ambassador  Lodge  re¬ 
ported  that  the  mobs  in  Baghdad  had  mur¬ 
dered  Dr.  Jamali  and  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets.  “Decent  people 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  they  may 
be,  will  recoil  at  this  monstrosity.” 

The  Soviet  delegate,  Arkady  Sobolev,  arose 
to  mutter  ominous  threats  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  action.  It  “could  have  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  consequences,”  he  said,  and  “plunge 
the  world  into  the  abyss  of  a  new  world 
war.” 

Thoughtful  Americans  believed  it  far  more 
likely  that  war  ultimately  could  result  from 
failing  to  act,  from  allowing  one  after  an¬ 
other  free  and  friendly  nation  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  from  within  through  the  provocation 
and  propaganda  dinned  daily  through  the 
Middle  East  by  Nasser’s  radio  and  secret 
agents,  spurred  on  by  skilled  Soviet  adviser: 

The  whole  country  closed  ranks  belli; 
the  President. 

"Under  the  circumstances,”  said  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  who  intervened  to 
halt  Communist  aggression  in  Kor^a,  “the 
President  had  no  other  choice,  yhe  peace 
of  the  world  is  at  stake.1 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  o^Texas,  ma¬ 
jority  leader  of  the  Democratic  opposition 
in  the  Senate,  spoke  for  all  Americans:  “No 
one  can  foresee  the  futu/e  clearly.  But 
whatever  the  future  may  Jtold  the  American 
people  will  be  united.  Vfe  will  make  it  clear 
to  the  aggressors  that'  this  country  is  de 
termined  to  maintaigr freedom  in  the  world 
at  whatever  the  cosh 

Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  opposition  in  Congress, 
said  the  President’s  action  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

The  leadej)€  of  the  President’s  own  party 
backed  hir*  to  the  hilt.  House  Republican 
Leader  Jj^eph  W.  Martin  said:  "The  de¬ 
cision  oy  President  Eisenhower  was  the  only 
choic^Tie  had.  If  we  allowed  this  little 
liberty-loving  people  to  fall  undefended 
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against  outside  aggression  we  would  have 
lost  face  with  the  entire  free  v^orld.  And  it 
is  the  only  course  that  can  bring  us  peace. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  to  guarantee  the  defense  of  Lebanon 
and  I  believe  they  will  share  that  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

William  F.  KnoWlanI),  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  said  that  every  one  in  the 
free  world  has  “come  to  the  realization  that 
you  cannot  have  the  free  world  nibbled  away 
bit  by  bit.” 

Britain  and  France  were  both  informed 
beforehand.  Both  approved  the  action. 
Both  readied  their  own  forces  and  fleets  for 
possible  action.  The  United  States  Atlantic 
Fleet  was  also  put  on  alert  status. 

The  President  has  advised  the  Congress 
that  additional  United  States  troops  will  be 
sent  to  Lebanon  as  requested. 

King  Hussein,  of  Jordan,  may  require  as¬ 
sistance  to  stave  off  new  plots  by  Nasserite 
conspirators  in  his  army.  Furthermore,  in 
the  absence  of  King  Faisal’s  government,  he 
also  becomes  head  of  the  Arab  Union  and 
as  such,  the  legal  spokesman  for  Iraq  as 
well.  Should  Hussein  request  assistance  it 
will  be  seriously  considered. 

In  any  event  the  President  of  the  United 
’States  has  drawn  a  line  at  Lebanon  and 
said:  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  A  line  had 
to  be  drawn  somewhere  if  big  war  is  to  be 
averted.  For  as  Ambassador  Lodge  said:, 
“The  ‘  members  of  the  League  of  Nation 
tolerated  direct  and  indirect  aggression/in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  during/the 
1930’s  and  the  tragic  result  was  to  strengthen 
and  to  stimulate  aggressive  forces  in  such 
a  way  that  Wqrld  War  II  became  inevitable. 
The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  determined 
that  history  shall  not  now  be  repeated.” 

This  is  the  warping  now  lfe id  down  to 
Nasser  and  his  Kremlin  incii^rs:  They  shall 
not  pass. 

[From  the  New  York  Tiofes  of  July  16,  1958] 
Marines  h/- Lennon 

In  the  circumstances  the  move  taken  by 
the  United  States/ in  landing  marines  in 
Lebanon  was  the'  right  one.  \JEither  the 
United  States,  And  with  our  country  the 
democratic  West,  had  to  give  up\hope  of 
preventing  the  whole  Middle  East  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  hostile  hands  or  something  had 
to  be  doi 

Once  Jftiis  fact  was  accepted  in  Washii 
ton,  London  and  Paris,  the  choice  of  wh: 
to  do' and  what  could  be  done  was  narrow.1 
In  Jmeory  our  move  was  simply  in  response 
an  urgent  request  for  aid  from  Persident 
lamoun  of  Lebanon  and  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  In  reality  we  acted  to  contain 
the  revolt  in  Iraq  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection. 

This  is  an  abrupt  change  in  American 
thinking,  since  we  previously  took  the  line 
that  Lebanon  did  not  need  help  and  the 
United  Nations  observers  were  sufficient  to 
keep  things  in  line  there.  However,  the 
Iraqi  revolt  has  changed  the  picture. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  American  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  must  be  limited  in  scope 
and  effect.  It  must  not  be,  nor  must  it 
have  the  appearance  of  being,  an  invasion 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  Iraqi  revolution 
was  certainly  inspired  by  Nasserism  a!hd 
one  can  guess  that  Soviet  agents  played  a 
customary  role,  but  on  the  face  of  it  the 
revolt  was  an  internal  affair.  Such  being 
the  case,  however  deplorable  and  dangerous 
it  appears  to  be,  the  United  States  cannot 
step  in  to  turn  the  clock  back.  The  Leba¬ 
nese  Government  wants  to  preserve  its 
sovereignty  and  independence  and  has  asked 
for  help.  As  President  Eisenhower  pointed 
out,  the  United  Nations  Charter  recognizes 
that  “there  is  an  inherent  right  of  collective 
self-defense.”  To  help  Lebanon  is  a  de¬ 
fensive  move. 


The  legal  and  moral  issues  therefore  seem 
clear  enough,  even  though  they  do  not  by  ^ 
any  means  cover  the  whole  situation.  Thq 
fate  of  the  Middle  East  could  be  involve 
and  this  is  the  transcendent  issue.  If  ine 
West  lost  its  access  to  the  oil  of  the  JNear 
East  or  were  barred  from  using  th^  area 
as  the  strategic  crossroads  to  Eurojfe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  result  could  be  torhake  the 
Soviet  Union  by  far  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world. 

The  United  States  has  thijA  far  avoided 
making  the  basic  decisions /In  the  Middle 
East  that  events  are  forcUig  upon  us.  A 
Middle  East  that  wgs  truly  independent  and 
neutral  in  the  sense  that*  India  is  independ¬ 
ent  and  neutral  under  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
would  offer  no  grave  problems,  even  if  it  had 
to  be  a  Middle  East/aominated  by  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt /fend  the  forces  of  pan- 
Arabism  for  whioh  he  stands.  A  Middle  East 
allied  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  playing  the 
Soviet  game/ would  be  fatal.  American 
policy  has  Accepted  neither  horn  of  this 
dilemma,  me  have  played  to  keep  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East/ divided  into  sovereign  and  in¬ 
dependent  states  and  tried  to  win  each 
country  separately  to  a  support  of  the  West. 
The /result  was  a  precarious  balance  now 
shgrftered  by  the  revolt  in  Iraq. 

re  dynamism  of  the  situation  makes  it 
Extremely  difficult  and  delicate  to  handle. 
'The  policy  now  followed  must  not  drive 
Nasser  and  his  group  into  the  Soviet  camp. 
It  must  not  turn  the  Arab  -World  against  the 
United  States  and  the  West  in  general.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  popularity  or  unpopularity, 
but  of  winning  respect  and  trust.  What¬ 
ever  is  done  or  not  done  involves  some 
danger  and  it  is  better  to  face  danger  boldly 
than  to  throw  up  Maginot  Lines  against  it  or 
fall  back  on  appeasement. 

Any  move  such  as  Washington  has  now 
taken  in  Lebanon  is  open  to  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  un¬ 
wise.  This  is  one  way  of  saying  that  there 
is  no  obvious  solution  and  that  chances  have 
to  be  taken.  In  our  opinion  the  debarkation 
in  Lebanon  was  a  calculated  risk  worth 
taking. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  no  other  Senator  desires  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Senate  during  the  morning 
hour,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
.  the  roll. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
lt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ord'y  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansf^ld  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection,  >£  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  PASS- 
BY  FOREIGN  RELA- 
ITTEE  DURING  SEN- 


OBJECTIOI 
PORT  BI 
TIONS  COM? 

ATE  SI 

Mr.  MORSE.  M?;% President,  there,  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  th\  administration 
passport  bill.  The  chiefc.  architects,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ate  Mr.  Dulles 
and  Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  ascribe  their 
architectural  work  as  an  illegal,  uncon¬ 
stitutional  house  of  legislativeNll  fame, 
because  it  is  such  a  serious  attack  upon 
the  basic  liberties  of  the  Americanuieo- 
ple,  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  s\  in 
violation  of  the  elemental  principles1 
due  process  of  law.  Under  this  bill 
courts  would  not  have  available  to  them’ 
the  unrecorded,  secret  evidence  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  States  would  use  in  denying  a 
passport.  How  could  such  a  shocking 
plsoposal  be  made  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States? 

I  consider  this  such  a  challenge  to 
American  civil  rights  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranties  of  a  free  people  that  I 
propose  to \e  in  attendance  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  when  this  bill  is  under 
consideration)^  Therefore,  I  now  notify 
the  Senate  that  I  file  a  standing  ob¬ 
jection  to  any  hearing  being  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  passport  \^islation  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  \ 

I  cannot  be  here  onSthe  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  committee  room  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  let,  the  Record 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  objects  to  any  meeting  d£  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  hearings  on  passport 
legislation  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  whether  his  objection  applies  only, 
to  passport  hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Only  to  the  passport 
hearings,  because  I  intend  to  follow 
those  hearings  minute  by  minute  and 
hour  by  hour,  and  I  have  a  great  many 
questions  to  ask  the  administration  wit¬ 
nesses  in  regard  to  their  bill. 

Never,  during  my  13  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  have  I  been  so  deeply  moved 
by  what  I  consider  to  be  an  inexcusable 
attack  on  constitutional  guaranties  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  administration’s 
proposed  passport  bill.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  service  I  can  render  the  people 
of  the  sovereign  State  I,  in  part,  repre¬ 
sent  is  to  see  to  it  that  I  am  present 
when  the  hearings  are  held. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
be  noted. 


DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  current  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  McClellan  committee, 
dealing  primarily  with  the  infiltration, 
of  gangsters  and  hoodlums  into  the  uniqjt' 
movement  in  Chicago,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  the  Kenn^ay- 
Ives  bill,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  abuses /ow  be¬ 
ing  revealed.  / 

Time  and  again  during  dehate  on  the 
Senate  floor  I  warned  that  failure  to 
include  proper  provisions  imposing  fidu¬ 
ciary  responsibility  on  J^oor  leaders  as 
well  as  failure  to  assure  effective  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures  in  unions  would  result 
in  a  bill  with  no  teetla. 

Repeatedly  I  heard  the  assertion  made 
that  we  must  acij^pt  a  moderate  bill,  that 
the  Kennedy-LVes  measure  was  the  best 
which  could  We  passed.  I  never  agreed 
with  that  altitude.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  understand  what  the  people  who 
called  for  a  moderate  bill  meant  when 
they  objected  to  offered  amendments.  If 
they  meant  they  would  only  accept  a  bill 
which  failed  to  provide  means  for  unions 
to/flean  their  own  houses  and  failed  to 
impose  fiduciary  responsibility  on  union 
/headers,  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  by  its 


many  omissions,  satisfies  those  stand¬ 
ards. 

I  again  desire  to  point  out  that  if  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
most  insistent  on  a  moderate  bill  as  the 
only  thing  which  could  pass  the  Senate 
had  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  strength¬ 
ening  amendments,  their  votes  alone 
would  have  been  the  margin  of  difference 
between  the  bill  which  is  presently  on 
Speaker  Rayburn’s  desk  and  the  strong 
bill  which  was  needed,  and  which,  with 
their  help,  could  have  been  passed. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  carefully  to  consider  this 
measure,  in  full  hearings  before  its  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee,  in  order  to 
correct  its  obvious  weaknesses  in  the 
light  of  the  disclosures  now  being  made 
before  the  McClellan  committee,  and  to 
provide  the  amendments  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  give  protection  to 
rank  and  file  union  members. 

I  might  point  out  that  some  of  the 
fifth  amendment  witnesses  themselves 
recognize  that  strong  legislation  is 
needed.  Thus,  yesterday,  in  answer  to 
a  direct  question  put  by  a  member  of 
Wie  McClellan  committee  to  James 
Ct’Connor,  former  business  agent  and 
president  of  Local  394,  Cooks,  Waiters 
and"  Miscellaneous  Union  of  Chicago, 
who,  by  the  way,  took  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  many  times,  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law  making  it 
a  crime  for  a  union  official  to  use  his 
union  office  to  engage  in  extortion,  Mr. 
O’Connor  answered,  “Yes.”  If  an  af¬ 
fected  labor  xiflion  official  agrees  that 
laws  are  needed  -to  protect  union  mem¬ 
bers,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to,  pass  the  needed 
legislation.  \ 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
faces  action  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  at  a  very  fateful  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  This  is  -a 
crucial  hour  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
and  in  which  our  friends  of  the  free 
Western  World  find  themselves.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate,  yet  it  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  in  another  way,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  must  be  considered  under 
such  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  restore  the  language  written  into 
the  trade  agreements  extension  biil  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  the  crippling  amendments  which 
have  been  placed  into  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  operated  for  some  24  years 
under  the  legislation  which  is  now  up 
for  extension.  During  that  period  of 
time,  as  a  nation  we  have  increased  our 
imports  from  some  $2  billion  a  year  to 
approximately  $20  billion  a  year.  We 
have  attained  a  business  in  exports 
which  represents  approximately  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  5  percent  is  a 
very  important  factor  to  many,  many 
companies  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  developed,  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
ports,  business  which  it  is  estimated  em¬ 
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ploys  4  */2  million  people.  This  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  vital  matter  to  the  United 
States. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  and  age,  with  communications  so 
excellent  and  travel  so  easy,  and  with  a 
battle  raging  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  nations  of  it  world,  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  in  my  view,  that  we 
do  what  we  can  to  improve  the  trade  re¬ 
lations  among  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  Trade  will  bring  these  countries 
closer  together,  and  increase  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other  and  their  depen¬ 
dence  upon  each  other.  Trade  will  thus 
bring  the  free  nations  closer  together 
spiritually,  politically  and  socially,  which 
I  think  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  support 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5 
years  rather  than'  3  years,  which  the 
committee  recommends,  and  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  restore  to  the  bill  the 
House  provision  in  connection  with  es¬ 
cape  clause  proceedings  and  appeals 
therefrom.  I  think  these  matters  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  know  many  of  us  are  in  accord  with 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Weeks,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  would  “completely  emascu¬ 
late  the  legislation”  proposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  know  many  Senators  want  to  support 
amendments  which  will  make  the  bill 
effective  and  in  accordance  with  the.pro- 
posal  submitted  by  the  President.  We 
have  complete  confidence  in  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  the  bill  effective.  We 
want  to  support  our  colleagues.  We 
want  to  have  the  chance  to  support  them. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  not  agree  to  compromises 
which  will  make  the  act  ineffective.  I 
believe  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  it  will  be  a 
sham  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  damaging 
amendment  written  by  the  committee  is 
the  so-called  escape-clause  amendment, 
which  would  in  effect  make  the  President 
a  figurehead.  This  amendment  alone 
would  emasculate  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

All  of  us  have  problems  concerning 
industries  in  our  States.  We  have  had  to 
make  the  decision  that  the  act  in  the 
long  run  is  best  for  the  country.  That  is 
the  decision  we  have  made.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  compromises.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  chance  to  restore  the  bill  to 
its  original  form. 

I  join  with  my  friend  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  support  of  his  position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  BUT¬ 
LER  addressed  the  Chair. 
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pTj'c’crnTjjQ  OFFICER.  The]  in  Jordan,  should  not  have  come  as 
-  -  1  -  -  much  of  a  surprise  as  it  apparently  did. 


The  _  .  .  , 

Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  Senate  is] 
proceeding  in  the  morning  hour.  * 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  his  own  time,  if  that  is  in 
order.  Otherwise,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  additional  time? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connect¬ 


icut.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Westerner. 


For  months  and  months,  Egyptian 
propaganda  sources  have  been  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  and  have  been  building  up  to  the 
present  situation. 

What  have  they  been  poisoning  the 
Arab  peoples  against?  Poisoning  against 
the  United  States  and  her  allies,  against 
Western  influence — yes,  against  the 
white  man. 

Cairo  Radio  represents  one  of  the  most 
powerful  propaganda  agencies  in  the 
world.  It  utilizes  11  strong  transmitters, 
beaming  a  stream  of  radio  broadcasts 
into  the  surrounding  regions  and  into 
Africa,  urging  violence  and  assassination 
against  the  white  man,  the  European, 


the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Con 
necticut  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  vigorously  opposing  the  amendments 
which  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
recommended  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  said,  I  think  the 
most  harmful  of  the  amendments  is  that 
relating  to  the  so-called  escape  clause, 
under  which  it  would  be  necessary,  if 
the  President  wished  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  different  from  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  have 
his  determination  supported  by  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  both  Houses.  This,  I  think, 
would  effectually  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  render  practically  nuga¬ 
tory  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  program. 

I  agree  equally  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  3  years  instead  of  5  years, 
as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  provision  which  would 
limit  to  5  percent  a  year,  noncumulative, 
the  reduction  which  might  be  made,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cumulative  authority  voted 
by  the  House  which  would  make  possible 
a  total  reduction  of  25  percent  and  which 
could  be  applied  at  rates  up  to  10  percent 
a  year. 

These  things,  as  has  been  stated,  ought 
to  be  done  at  this  time,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  is  now  getting  underway. 
It  is  essential  for  this  country  to  be  able 


Mr.  President,  we  must  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  hateful  propaganda. 

We  must  make  known  the  truth — the 
truth  which  sets  men  free.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Arab  peoples: 

*  First.  We,  of  the  United  States,  cer- 

htainly  do  not  oppose  the  desire  of  the 
i^rab  peoples  to  gain  greater  unity.  An, 
Arab  nationalism  which  is  reasonable 
wffifh  is  enlightened,  is  something  whUi 
we  support  and  favor,  for  we  are  pi^rud 
of  our’pwn  nationhood. 

Secortd.  We  do  not  believe  in  oppres¬ 
sion  of  thV  Arab  peoples  from  anjr  source. 
We  oppose'" imperialism  and  colonialism. 
We  oppose  feudalism  and  serfdom. 

Third.  We  strongly  support  the  Arab 
peoples  in  their  desire  ior  raising  of 
their  own  standards  of  Jiving. 
how  nasser’s  actions  js<elie  these  three 

GOA* 

But  considering  ttfesXJhree  principles, 
what  has  President  Nase'fe^actually  done? 
The  record  willyshow  that,, he  has  done 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  pro¬ 
fesses.  It  is  jabt  an  enlightened  nation¬ 
alism  whict/Nasser  invokes,  but  a  blind 
nationalist  which  hates,  which  Sgeks  to 
destroy. 

He  sofeaks  as  a  so-called  foe  of  West¬ 
ern  imperialism.  Yet,  from  Nassef’s 
owiynggressive  action  in  the  Sudan  anfc 
elanvhere,  jt  is  clear  that  he,  himself,  is' 
iprtperialistically  ready,  willing,  and  eager 
o  dominate  other  countries  and  make 


to  work  into  a  freer  and  more  flexible  *them  the  serfs  of  Caira 
pattern  of  tiade  with  the  countiies  of  ^  Ann  sn  fc»r  ac  iropvnf’c  n 
that  union.  If  the  President  is  not  given 
at  least  the  power  provided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  bill  the  House 
passed,  the  whole  program  may  well 
collapse. 

Again  I  express  my  vigorous  concur-  ! 
rence  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  I 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  ! 

Kentucky  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

Case]  and  compliment  them  on  the  fine 
statements  they  have  made  on  this  high¬ 
ly  important  issue. 


WE  MUST .FIND  THE  ANSWER  TO 
PAN-ARAB  NATIONALIST  PROPA¬ 
GANDA;  WE  MUST  REFUTE  POI- 
SON  /WITH  THE  TRUTH  WHICH 
SETS  MEN  FREE 

,  f.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Nas¬ 
sef-incited  situation  in  Iraq,  in  Lebanon, 


And,  so  far  as  Egypt’s  own  standards  of 
living  are  concerned,  what,  precisely,  has 
he  accomplished  for  his  own  Egyptian 
people?  How  many  Egyptian  houses 
j  has  he  built;  how  many  hospitals,  how 
many  schools?  How  much  more  food 
has  he  put  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
Egyptian  people;  and  how  much  of  their 
sickness  has  he  helped  to  cure?  When, 
Mr.  President,  you  try  to  answer  the  last 
question,  you  can  understand  why  Nasser 
now  seeks  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
people  into  military  adventures. 

No,  Colonel  Nasser’s  phony  claims  are 
refuted  by  his  actions.  He  condemns  us, 
of  the  West,  yet  he,  himself,  is  guilty  of 
the  very  same  crimes  of  which  he  so 
wrongly  accuses  us. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  Arab 
peoples  must  come  from  the  Arab  nations 
themselves.  Responsible,  moderate  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  only  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

But,  because  of  the  poison  from  Cairo 
Radio;  because  of  the  subsidizing  of 


street  mobs  with  Cairo  gold,  because  o£ 
the  hiring  of  assassins,  President  Nassa 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  Arab 
moderates  to  survive.  An  Arab  mod¬ 
erate  can  often  expect  for  his  pabffs  lit¬ 
tle  but  a  bullet  in  his  back  from/i  hired 
assassin. 

This,  then,  is  the  grim  situation  which 
we  face,  and  which  poses  suan  a  problem 
to  the  world:  How  to  helpAne  Arab  peo¬ 
ples  cleanse  the  poison  f^n  their  blood¬ 
stream. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  *AD  NO  ALTERNATIVE 

Of  course,  we  misfit  have  hoped  that 
it  would  not  havarproven  necessary  to 
dispatch  United,  iftates  Marines  to  Leb¬ 
anon.  But,  a^TIarry  Truman  himself 
stated,  DwighpD.  Eisenhower  had  no  al¬ 
ternative  if  American  lives  and  property, 
at  the  veyy  minimum,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

EE  JOURNAL  EDITORIAL  EXPOSED  CAIRO 
RADIO 

'last  Saturday’s  issue  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  there  was  a  very  fine 
litorial  on  the  poisoning  by  Cairo  Radio 
5f  the  minds  of  the  Middle  East.  This 
editorial  demonstrates  why  the  situation 
which  we  face  today  could  have  been 
foreseen,  at  least  in  part.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Cairo  Radio  Blasts  Away  With  Lies— 
They  Have  Effect 

Cairo  Radio,  the  many  tongued  voice  of 
President  Nasser,  has  been  busy  for  some 
time  telling  the  Lebanese  what  is  happening 
in  Lebanon.  It  reports  bombings  in  Beirut 
that  never  occurred.  It  reports  street  bat¬ 
tles  in  places  that  have  known  nothing  but 
quiet  since  the  civil  war  started.  Almost 
completely,  Cairo  Radio  makes  up  its  news. 

This  is  typical  wherever  Cairo  Radio  is  re¬ 
ceived.  In  Jordan  not  too  long  ago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Cairo  Radio  was  announcing  that  the 
streets  of  Amman  were  running  with  blood. 
To  one  talking  down  the  streets,  as  we  were 
recently,  all  heavily  guarded  by  police  and 
the  former  Arab  legion,  the  broadcasts 
seemed  exceedingly  clumsy.  Surely,  one 
^thought,  Nasser’s  propagandists  were  dis- 
(rediting  themselves. 

'  [o  an  extent,  they  do.  But  the  overall 
from  Cairo  and  the  constant  use 
of  tft^  big  lie  techniques  has  a  powerful 
effect. 

The  fSrce  of  Cairo  Radio  over  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  can’t  be  underestimated.  The 
New  York  ^imes,  in  a  current  survey,  esti¬ 
mates  that  thfre  are  11  big  transmitters  be¬ 
ing  used  nowSby  Nasser  and  half  a  dozen 
more,  obtained  lirom  Czechoslovakia,  almost 
ready  to  go  into  operation. 

These  beam  _  NaAser’s  propaganda  to  all 
quarters  of  the  AraX  world.  They  blanket 
Africa.  They  even  roach  into  Israel  for  3 
hours  a  day,  and  do  itNin  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  For  19  hours  ancFU5  minutes  a  day, 
not  counting  special  broadcasts  aimed  at 
Europe  and  Asia,  Nasser's  viW  of  the  world 
goes  forth  in  dozens  of  tonguet  from  Arabic 
to  Somali,  from  Sudanese  to  Ashanti. 

To  western  ears  the  voice  is  orten  jarring 
in  its  intemperance.  It  repeateOTv  speaks 
of  foreigners  as  “white  dogs,  imXriallsts 
bloodsuckers,  colonialist  oppressors^  It 
promises  a  world  in  which  western  pyfflaons 
will  be  driven  out  and  Pan-Arabism 
take  over.  Even  more  bitter  names 
hurled  at  the  Arab  kings  of  Iraq  and  JordaiiN 
who  oppose  Nasser. 

And  the  words  are  welcome  to  many  Arab 
ears,  and  perhaps  to  some  African  ears  which 
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perceptive  article  on  this  country’s  vo¬ 
cational  education  program.  The  article, 
^written  by  Richard  C.  Davids,  appeared 
figinally  in  the  March  1958  issue  of  the 
Journal.  Selecting  examples  of 
outstanding  programs  of  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  from  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and 
my  owta  State  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Davids 
sketcheSvan  illuminating  picture  of  a 
constructive  and  important,  though 
often  neglected,  part  of  the  American 
educational  System. 

Some  time  asp,  the  Soviet  Union  fired 
an  earth  satellite  and  dramatized, 
thereby,  a  challenge  to  the  United  States 
and  American  caseation.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  was  underscored  this  morning  by 
the  distinguished  jumor  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

After  the  initial  hubbub  from  sputnik 
subsided,  there  remained  continuing 
and  healthy  concern  over  tne  quality  of 
our  education.  ComparativeVtudies  of 
Russian  and  American  educational 
standards  and  methods  were  undertaken 
and  proved  useful  in  pointing  out\weak 
spots  in  the  American  educational  iv'o- 
gram — weaknesses  which  are  in  neeaVpf 
remedy  if  we  are  to  build  a  strong  edv 
cational  foundation  for  future  genera-1 
tions. 

Yet,  despite  this  apparently  wide¬ 
spread  concern  over  education,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  failed  to  introduce  any 
comprehensive  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  American  educational  standards 
and  facilities.  In  fact,  its  only  effort 
has  been  a  scholarship  program  of  dis¬ 
appointingly  narrow  scope,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  today,  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  Moreover,  not  only  has  the  ad¬ 
ministration  refused  to  exercise  mature 
and  responsible  leadership  in  strength¬ 
ening  American  instruction;  in  some 
areas  of  education,  it  has  sought  to 
abandon  responsibilities  already  effec¬ 
tively  discharged  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  programs  introduced  by 
previous  Democratic  administration^. 

One  such  area  is  vocational  education. 
Perhaps  the  most  alarming  fact  tc 
emerge  from  the  recent  comparisons  £1 
Soviet  and  American  educational  sys¬ 
tems  was  a  revelation  of  the  academic 
vacuum  which  exists  at  the  level  between 
American  high  schools  and  professional 
training.  With  the  increasin/complex- 
ity  of  tasks  in  industry  and  /griculture, 
there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  skilled 
technicians  requiring  mer/vith  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  the  high  sonool,  but  not  at 
the  professional  level. /to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand,  the  Soviets  have  constructed  an 
elaborate  system  /of  Tekhnikums  or 
technical  schools/ In  contrast,  the  pres¬ 
ent  administra/n,  rather  than  extend¬ 
ing  vigorous  /d  forceful  leadership  in 
the  development  of  such  a  system  of 
vocational/ducation,  has  called  for  a 
wholesal/withdrawal  of  existing  Fed¬ 
eral  sui/>rt  from  vocational  instruction 
progn 

T/replace  Federal  aid,  the  adminis- 
trarfon  would  return  to  the  States  40 
p/cent  of  the  proceeds  from  taxes  on 
5cal  telephone  service.  As  70  percent 
rof  such  a  rebate  would  accure  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  it 
can  hardly  be  hoped  that  this  refund 


would  consitute  a  practical  means  of 
financing  a  geographically  balanced  vo¬ 
cational  education  eystem.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  returned 
funds  would  be  employed  to  defray  the 
costs  of  vocational  education.  While  it 
can  be  expected  that  some  States  would 
assume  the  increased  burden  and  would 
seek  to  maintain  these  programs  at  a 
full  level,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
every  State  would  do  so. 

The  continuation  of  Federal  aid  is 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  vocational  education,  such 
as  under  the  George-Barderf  Act,  which 
was  sponsored  by  one  of  the  truly  great 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  late  and  be¬ 
loved  Senator  George,  of  Georgia.  Yet 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  expanding 
vocational  education,  instead  of  cur¬ 
tailing  it,  the  administration  proposes 
to  wipe  out  40  years  of  progress  toward 
improved  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people  unable  to  continue  with 
higher  education  beyond  high  school 
When  we  consider  that  nearly  80  out  /f 
every  100  children  entering  school /ill 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  college  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government’s 
^responsibility  in  maintaining  intermedi¬ 
ate  schools  is  of  too  great  imt/tance  to 
disregarded.  To  sacrific/  the  voca- 
tioKal  future  of  our  youth  /id  squander 
valuable  technological  p/ential  on  the 
budgeoary  altar  of  this  /ministration  is 
foolhardy  and  is  simp/another  example 
of  the  ridiculousness/  this  kind  of  fiscal 
and  budgetary  poli 

A  service's,  rendered  by  vocational 
schools  whichNi/currently  of  particular 
importance  is  xr^  technical  education  of 
farmworkers/n tested  in  finding  non- 
agricultura^employment.  Such  training 
is  essential  if  we  ar ^effectively  to  trans¬ 
fer  unemployed  farmworkers  to  sectors 
of  the/conomy  where\hey  are  needed. 
Inde/,  such  a  transfer  n^s  been  repeat¬ 
ed/ lauded  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
E£i-a  Taft  Benson  as  a  solution  to  our 
Current  farm  problem. 

Yet  the  administration  wouTfi  curtail 
the  operation  of  training  centeiN  which 
are  instrumental  in  securing  th\  very 
movement  of  farmworkers  out  of  agri¬ 
culture  so  urgently  demanded  by  Che 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  verges  o 
the  ridiculous  for  some  administration 
leaders  to  be  demanding  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  of  farmers  at  precisely  the 
same  time  that  other  administration 
leaders  are  hindering  the  process  by 
which  such  employment  is  to  be  achieved. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  of  what  a  vigorous 
and  energetic  State  government  can  ac¬ 
complish  with  Federal  aid.  In  1955  over 
77,000  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in 
the  645  vocational  guidance  centers  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  the  State.  Providing 
some  82  percent  of  the  funds  required 
by  the  program,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  have  contributed  heavily  toward 
insuring  that  their  youth  and  adults  have 
an  opportunity  for  vocational  training. 
Much  has  been  done  to  insure  ample 
opportunity  for  technological  training, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done — 
much  that  cannot  be  done  without  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  Federal  aid.  With 
the  State  of  Minnesota  as  an  example 


of  the  possibilities  of  vocational  e/ca¬ 
tion,  let  us  train  our  sights  on  the  future 
of  all  our  youth,  and  make  s/e  that 
they  have  adequate  opportuni/s  to  be¬ 
come  constructive,  contributing  citizens. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President, /ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  /  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

"there  being  no  ob/ction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pjrfnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kind  of  School  We  Need  Everywhere 
(By  afchard  C.  Davids) 

You’ve  see/  many  a  boy — maybe  your 
own — who  v/  Just  sort  of  lost  after  getting 
out  of  schc 

He  dic/t  want  to  go  on  to  college — or 
couldn’/ he  wasn’t  interested  in  farming  or 
he  coufan’t  get  a  start  in  it.  He  worked  for 
a  wl/e  in  a  gas  station,  then  drifted  on  to 
ottyer  jobs — always  starting  at  the  bottom, 
yl’ve  just  visited  a  kind  of  school  that’s 
/ilor  made  to  help  boys  and  girls  like  this, 
/it  turns  them  into  top-notch  machinists, 
secretaries,  draftsmen,  and  electronics  spe¬ 
cialists.  Does  it  in  18  months  to  2  years,  too, 
and  practically  guarantees  that  they’ll  move 
directly  into  highly  paid  jobs. 

Called  an  area  vocational  school,  its  the 
type  we’ve  needed  everywhere,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  to  take  over  where  high  schools 
leave  off.  And  we  need  them  more  than  ever 
right  now,  when  the  farm  population  is  de¬ 
clining. 

Russia’s  satellites  have  removed  all  doubt 
of  it.  A  college-trained  engineer  or  scien¬ 
tist — to  get  the  most  out  of  his  training  and 
experience — needs  an  average  of  five  tech¬ 
nicians. 

We  don’t  begin  to  have  that  many,  and  as 
a  result,  many  of  our  scientists  are  doing 
work  that  skilled  technicians  could  easily 
handle.  Technicians  are  well  paid,  afid  their 
work  is  important,  indeed  vital. 

We’ve  had  vocational  schools  for  years. 
But  not  enough  of  them.  And  nearly  all 
have  been  in  big  cities,  far  out  of  reach  of 
farm  boys  and  girls. 

Some  far-sighted  Louisiana  educators 
recognized  this  problem  20  years  ago  and 
put  up  a  few  vocational  schools  in  rural  areas. 
They  did  such  a  good  job  that  now  the  State 
has  27  schools,  each  serving  2  or  3  counties 
(called  parishes  in  Louisiana) . 

I  spent  a  week  studying  the  school  at 
Crowley  (population  12,000)  which  handles 
students  from  Acadia  and  Lafayette  Parishes. 
And  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  it  offers  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  farm  people  everywhere  might 
study  hard. 

In  this  bayou  county  of  big  families, 
arm  boys  by  the  hundreds  have  been  forced 
to.  leave  the  farm — just  no  more  farmland 
lent  The  school  at  Crowley  has  helped  ease 
the  Shift  to  town  jobs. 

NeaWy  half  the  tradesmen  in  the  area 
learneaVheir  life’s  work  there. 

“It’s  thKmost  important  part  of  the  town,’’ 
said  G.  K.  chitrer,  a  banker. 

Since  thenar,  a  big  share  of  the  students 
have  been  Gl’svin  training,  but  now  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  (be  550  who  crowd  the  school 
from  8  a.  m.  till  l\p.  m.  are  fresh  out  of  high 
school.  A  third  aNstill  in  high  school,  sam¬ 
pling  several  trades  see  which  suits  them 
best. 

Adults  come  too.  Imffact,  any  time  that 
enough  people  want  a  couiae,  area  vocational 
schools  can  usually  offer  itN 

Farmers  learn  welding,  di^eel  repair,  elec¬ 
tric  wiring — skills  that  will  save  them  con¬ 
siderable  money.  A  few  come  to,  learn  a  new 
trade  altogether.  They  need  it  ifSthey’re  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  decent  job  in  town.  'Deere  is  no 
tuition  charge.  School  runs  the  wlrole  year 
long.  There  are  no  semesters  or  terfcis.  A 
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studtent  simply  begins  as  soon  as  there  is 
room  \nd  his  application  is  approved. 

Each 'student  works  at  his  own  speed.  He 
can  go  from  one  job  to  the  next  as  fast  as  he 
picks  up  aN  new  skill.  No  wonder  you  don  t 
see  boys  loajfing  or  bored.  The  whole  place 
has  more  the'  air  of  a  busy  industry  than  a 
school. 

Rules  are  strict.  Students  punch  in  on  a 
timeclock,  and  a  boy  with  only  three  unex¬ 
cused  absences  is  dropped.  A  boy  doesn  t 
leave  one  job  until  he’s  proficient  at  it.  In 
auto  repair,  for  instance,  he  has  to  overhaul 
a  transmission  in  the  3  "hours  or  so  allotted 
by  a  mechanic’s  flat-rate  Book. 

Beyond  that,  the  school  grains  a  boy  to 
open  up  his  own  business,  eVep  serves  as  an 
employment  agency.  Hardly  “a,  day  passes 
but  what  some  business — a  Texas  oil  com¬ 
pany  or  Detroit  auto  manufactureiv— calls  for 


finally  he  was  enrolled.  After  a  heroic  strug¬ 
gle  he  learned  to  weld,  holding  the  torch 
with  his  elbows.  Two  years  after  he  got  a 
job  in  Detroit  he  won  a  prize  as  the  fastest 
welder  in  the  factory. 

Good  vocational  training  can  change 
the  lives  of  people. 

I  talked  to  a  man  of  52  who,  after  20  years 
in  the  coal  mines,  could  no  longer  work  un¬ 
derground.  He  was  driving  62  miles  each 
way  to  school,  learning  auto  repair  along 
with  his  son  who  was  studying  bodywork. 
After  only  6  months  of  school,  they  had  more 
business  than  they  could  begin  to  handle 
after  hours  at  home.  His  teacher  told  me: 
"We  could  p^ace  four  times  the  men  we  can 
turn  out.” 

A  boy  in  welding  took  a  job  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  came  back  a  week  later  and  took  the 
whole  class  back  to  start  work.  The  last  two 


into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  so  that  I 
may  submit  a  correction  of  the  report  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  -  President,  Re¬ 
port  No.  1838  on  House  Bill  12591  con¬ 
tains  an  error  on  page  28,  in  the  minority 
views.  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
on  that  page  reads  as  follows : 

Our  foreign  trade  has  been  maintained 
by  supplying  foreign  countries  with  more 
than  $125  million  extracted  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  made  available  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  use  in  buying  American  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph 
should  read:  ‘‘$125  billion  extracted  from 
the  taxpayers  and  made  available  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  to  use  in  buying  Amer¬ 
ican  products.” 

I  ask  that  the  correction  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correction  will  be  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  which  were  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  date  “June 
30,”,  to  strike  out  "1963”Nind  insert  "1961”; 
on  page  3,  line  17,  after  the  word  “by”,  to 
strike  out  "25”  and  insert  "15”;  on  page  4, 
line  19,  after  the  word  "than”,  to  strike  out 
“five”  and  insert  "three”;  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "exceed”,  to  strike  out  "10”  and 
insert  “5”;  in  line  23,  after  the  word  “such”, 
to  strike  out  "10”  and  insert  “5”;  on  page  5, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4;  to  strike  out 
"five”  and  insert  “three”;  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "than”,  to  strike  out  “five”  and  insert 
“three”;  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"  ‘(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para¬ 
graph  applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after 
the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
(i)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  not  less  than  1  year,  nor  (ii) 
after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more 
than  4  years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease 
has  become  effective,  then  any  time  there¬ 
after  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease 
is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of 
the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall 
be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  4- 
year  period  expires.’  ” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"  ‘(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para¬ 
graph  applies,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the 
first  part  shall  become  initially  effective  un¬ 
til  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre¬ 
gating  not  ie$s  than  1  year.  No  part  of 
any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alterna¬ 
tive  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  of 
this  paragraph  applies  shall  become  initially 
effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  3-year 
period  which  begins  July  1,  1958.  If  any 
part  of  such  decrease  has  become  effective, 
then  for  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  rea¬ 
son  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  ac¬ 
tion  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  deter- 
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mining  when  the  3-year  period  expires.’  ” 
On  page  9,  after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 
“Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  XJ.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  ‘(1)’  after  ‘(c)’  at  the 
beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

“’(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported 
by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  shall 
take  effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3)  as  the 
case  may  be) — - 

“‘(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 
“‘(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  re¬ 
port  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  commit¬ 
tees),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action 
so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission 
to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  in  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die. 

“  ‘(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the 
President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such 
other  modifications  as  were  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary.’ 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

“(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 
“(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  House. 

“(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ‘reso¬ 
lution’  means  only  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
‘That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  approved  the  action — 

“‘(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  re¬ 
spective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to 
the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on  its 

escape-clause  investigation  No.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364) ,  and 
“‘(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  his  report  (dated 
19  )  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 

paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  act.’, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropirately 
filled;  and  does  not  include  a  concurrent  res¬ 
olution  which  specifies  more  than  one  such 
investigation. 

“(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 


Investigation  has  not  reported  It  before  the 
expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  other  House,  10  calendar 
days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  and  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investiga¬ 
tion),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  mo¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

“(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  investigation. 

“(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  re¬ 

ported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in 
order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

“(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  .exceed  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  fa¬ 
voring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

“(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit¬ 
tee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  mo¬ 
tions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  de¬ 
bate. 

“(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

“(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  investigation,  then¬ 
'll)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  investigation  has  been 
referred  to  committee,  no  other  .resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  investigation  may 
be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  (1))  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  motion  to  discharge. 

“(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  investigation  has  been 
referred  to  committee — • 

“(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  had  been  re¬ 
ceived;  but 


“(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  the  resolution  from  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  such  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

“Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica¬ 
tions  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  im¬ 
posed,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty  as 
an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a 
quota  as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending 
a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate  to  a  quota 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or 
recommending  a  quota  as  an  alternate  to 
a  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  a  means  of  preventing  or 
remedying  serious  injury  to  the  respective 
domestic  industry,  be  adopted.  If  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  of 
such  submission,  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

“  ‘(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  report 
to  the  Congress  while  the  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  more  than  90  days  before  the  date 
on  which  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die, 
he  shall,  within  90  days  after  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  such  report,  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments,  quotas,  or  other  modifications  as 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  90 
days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President,  in  which  event  the 
President  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  approved.  If  the  President  submits 
his  report — 

“  ‘(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
or 

“‘(B)  less  than  90  days  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Congress  sine  -die  and 
the  Congress  before  such  adjournment  has 
not  acted  on  a  concurrent  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President,  the  adjustment  in  the  rate  or 
rates,  quotas,  or  other  modifications  specified 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  next  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  begins,  unless  during  such  90-day 
period  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  shall  have  approved  the  President’s 
recommendations. 

“‘(3)  In  any  case  of  divided  vote  calling 
for  the  application  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
of  section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330) ,  as  amended,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  that 
group  within  the  Commission  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  (as 
specified  by  the  President  in  his  report  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) , 
and  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 
consider  as  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  under  such  section 
330.’ 
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"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

"(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  respectively  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

“(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proced¬ 
ures  in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

“(h)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  ‘reso¬ 
lution’  means  only  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  (with  appropriate  changes  to  cover  the 
situation  referred  to  in  section  7  (c)  (3)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1958)  :  'That  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  in  his  report  (dated 
,  19  )  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

of  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  disap¬ 
proving  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  found 
and  reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  in  its  report  to  the  President 
dated  ,19  ,  on  its  escape  clause 

investigation  numbered  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  7  of  such  act.’,  the  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and 
does  not  include  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  such  investi¬ 
gation. 

"(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  has  not  reported  it  before  the 
expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after  its  in¬ 
troduction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  10  calendar 
days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

“(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investi¬ 
gation),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  those  favoring  and  those  op¬ 
posing  the  resolution.  No  amendment  to 
such  motion  shall  be  in  ord£r,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

‘  (3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  investigation. 

"(e)  (l)  when  the  committee  has  re¬ 
ported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  be  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 


of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in 
order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

“(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  fav¬ 
oring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

“(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  mo¬ 
tions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

“(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  investigation  has  been 
referred  to  committee,  no  other  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  investigation  may 
be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  (1))  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  motion  to  discharge. 

“(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee — 

“(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  had  been  re¬ 
ceived;  but 

“(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  pasage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  the  resolution  from  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  such  investiga¬ 
tion  shall  be  automatically  substituted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  first  House.” 

On  page  23,  line  18,  after  the  word  "and”, 
to  strike  out  “if”  and  insert  “unless”;  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  “is”,  to  insert  “not”;  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  “security”,  to  insert 
“as  set  forth  in  this  section”;  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  “article”,  to  insert  "and  its  deriva¬ 
tives”,  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  WQrd 
“not”,  to  insert  “so”;  on  page  24,  lihe  15, 
after  the  word  “requirements”,  to  insert  “in 
the  Administration  of  this  section,  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  President  shall  further  recog¬ 
nize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
pact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues 
of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  investment, 
or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the 
displacement  of  any  domestic  products  by 
excessive  imports  shall  be  considered,  with¬ 
out  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining 
whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal 
economy  may  impair  the  national  security.”; 
and  on  page  27,  after  line  16,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  International  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Policy. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  members  as  follows: 

“(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  none  of  whom  shall  be 


from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment; 

"(B)  three  appointed  from  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  and 

“(C)  three  appointed  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“(2)  No  more  than  two  members  from 
each  class  shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party. 

“(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

"(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  (in¬ 
cluding  at  least  four  who  are  Members  of 
Congress)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“(e)  (1)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with¬ 
out  compensation  in  addition  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(2)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
receive  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  duties. 

“(f)  (1)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil -service  laws,  and  shall 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  55a),  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  individ¬ 
uals.  The  Commission  may  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees,  experts,  and  consultants  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties  and  make  reasonable  advances 
to  such  persons  for  such  purposes. 

“(2)  Except  for  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  service  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  individual  pursuant  to  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  and  service  by  a 
person  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1),  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  person 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283, 
or  284,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restric¬ 
tions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  services,  or  the  paymentNor  receipt 
of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the 
United  States. 

“(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

“(h)  (1)  On  or  before  June  30,  1959,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress;  and  on  or  before  June  30.  1960, 
the  Commission  shall  make  a  final  report  of 
.its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

"(i)  (1)  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  international 
trade  agreement  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  policies, 
measures,  and  practices. 

"(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of 
the  investigation  the  Commission  shall  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  the  following  matters: 
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“(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by 
expanded  imports  through  concessions 
granted  in  trade  agreements,  as  balanced 
against  the  increased  labor  hours  resulting 
from  expansion  of  exports  through  conces¬ 
sions  received  from  foreign  coun tries; 

“(B)  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions  under 
past  trade  agreements  on  small  and  local' 
industries; 

“(C)  what  industries  may  become  vulner¬ 
able  and  what  industries  would  not  be  vul¬ 
nerable  to  decrease  of  employment  and  pro¬ 
duction  if  present  trends  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  continue; 

"(D)  the  possible  effect  of  the  export- 
ability  of  American  capital  (whether  direct 
or  by  private  or  governmental  loans) ,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  technical  experience  into  other 
countries; 

“(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of 
such  exported  facilities  have  entered  the 
American  market  or  otherwise  affected  Amer¬ 
ican  production  and  employment; 

“(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
has  used  up  its  bargaining  margin,  includ¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  tariff  rates  have 
been  reduced  and  potential  future  reduc¬ 
tion; 

“(G)  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
exports  due  to  more  rapid  inflation  of  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  other  elements 
of  production  in  the  United  States  than  in 
foreign  countries;  and 

"(H)  the  desirability  in  special  cases  of 
employing  quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjust¬ 
ments.  ^ 

“(j)  (1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub¬ 
committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  have 
power  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  to  take  such  testimony, 
and  to  make  such  lawful  expenditures,  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable. 

“(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
quest  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 
dependent  instrumentality  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  information  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  and  in¬ 
strumentality  is  authorized  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Commission,  upon  re¬ 
quest  made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  Vice 
Chairman  when  acting  as  Chairman.” 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  very  fully  covers  all  the 
details  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  known  as  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
has  taken  on  added  significance  even 
during  the  past  10  days  or  so.  because 
of  world  events  we  did  not  foresee. 

It  is  my  strong  personal  feeling  that 
we  should  proceed  with  dispatch  and 
vote  to  continue  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  international 
negotiations  in  order  to  make  further 
progress  in  promoting  reciprocal  trade. 

The  committee  reported  a  bill  which, 
although  it  modifies  the  House  bill  in 
some  respects,  nevertheless  gives  to  the 
President  greater  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  than  was  granted  to  him  under 
the  extension  act  of  1955. 

Under  this  bill  he  will  be  able  to  enter 
into  new  trade  agreements  and  reduce 
duties  15  percent  below  their  present 
level;  reduce  duties  by  2  percentage 
points;  or  reduce  any  duty  that  is  now 
above  50  percent  down  to  that  level. 


These  are  alternatives  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him  under  the  bill,  as  reported. 

The  President  asked  for  greater  au¬ 
thority,  namely  to  reduce  duties  by  25 
percent  over  a  period  extending  as  long 
as  10  years,  although  the  negotiations 
for  such  reductions  would  have  to  be 
•concluded  within  5  years.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  indicated  that 
no  new  trade  agreements  were  antici¬ 
pated  for  2  to  3  years,  pending  final 
arrangements  for  a  European  Economic 
Community,  which  will  need  a  long 
period  in  which  to  work  out  its  new 
tariff  rates.  When  those  rates  are 
known,  our  State  Department  wants  to 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  for  their 
reduction. 

After  very  careful  study  of  the  many 
problems  involved  the  committee  voted 
to  limit  the  length  of  the  extension  to 
the  maximum  which  has  been  used  in 
the  past,  namely  3  years.  This  carries 
with  it  the  tariff-cutting  authority 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
vote  on  that  question  was  10  to  5.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  voted  with 
the  minority. 

The  committee  made  other  changes 
in  the  House  bill.  The  bill  as  reported 
provides  that  the  President,  if  he 
chooses  to  overrule  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape  clause 
action,  may  enlist  the  support  of  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Congress,  and 
thereby  put  into  effect  his  own  sugges¬ 
tions  in  that  particular  case.  The  House 
bill  would  have  allowed  the  President  to 
overrule  the  Commission  unless  the  in¬ 
dustry  affected  could,  within  60  days, 
persuade  two-thirds  of  each  House  of 
Congress  to  overrule  the  President.  Un¬ 
der  the  reported  bill,  the  President  would 
have  90  days  in  which  to  persuade  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  each  House  to  go  along  with 
him. 

The  committee  also  added  the  proviso 
that,  in  cases  where  the  vote  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  divided  as  to  injury,  the 
group  finding  in  the  affirmative  would  be 
considered  as  the  group  expressing  the 
finding  of  the  Commission.  In  cases 
where  the  Commission  was  divided  as  to 
the  remedy  for  an  injury,  the  finding 
granting  the  greatest  amount  of  relief,  as 
measured  by  the  President,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  finding  of  the  Commission. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  7.  The  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  voted  with  the  minority. 

The  committee  also  amended  the 
House  bill  by  provisions  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  national-security  sec¬ 
tion.  More  and  more  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  becomes  important,  and  more  and 
more  the  strength  of  our  internal  econ¬ 
omy  becomes  an  essential  part  of  our 
security. 

I  sponsored  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  President,  in  administering  the 
national-security  provision,  must  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  a  weakening  of  the 
general  internal  economy  by  excessive 
imports  of  competitive  products  to  the 
extent  that  unemployment,  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  Government,  or  loss  of  invest¬ 
ment  would  result.  The  committee 
adopted  that  amendment  by  a  10-to-I 
vote. 


Considerable  unfavorable  comment 
has  reached  the  committee  about  the 
administration  of  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  strongly  worded  national-security 
amendment  in  the  1955  extension.  That 
section  has  been  further  strengthened  so 
that  sound  results  may  be  expected  from 
it.  The  committee  amendment  provides 
that  after  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  has  studied  the 
matter  and  indicated  to  the  President 
that  in  his  opinion  the  national  security 
is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  impaired  the 
President  must  take  corrective  action 
covering  materials  and  their  derivatives, 
unless  he  finds  that  the  security  is  not 
being  so  threatened. 

The  committee  voted  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  these  and  the  many 
other  trade  problems  which  face  the 
country  today.  The  Commission  would 
be  composed  of  9  members,  3  appointed 
by  the  President,  3  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  3  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  An 
interim  report  is  to  be  filed  in  1  year 
and  a  final  report  and  recommendations 
are  to  be  filed  by  June  30,  1960,  in  ample 
time  for  the  Congress  to  digest  it  before 
the  time  for  the  next  extension  arrives. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  it  was  my  privilege  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  initial  effort  to  substitute 
for  the  trade-throttling  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  the  program  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  reciprocal  foreign  trade  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull. 

My  interest  in  that  program  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  although,  since  I  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  not 
served  on  the  committee  that  handles 
taxes  and  tariffs  and  have  been  pleased 
to  leave  the  study  of  details  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  now 
heads  that  committee.  / 

The  advantages  of  a  plan  which  allows 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  other 
nations  treaties  under  which  barriers  to 
our  exports  are  removed  in  return  for 
concessions  we  make  on  imports,  seem  so 
obvious  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  permanent 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Limits  within 
which  action  can  be  taken  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  change  to  conform  to  changed 
conditions,  and  details  of  the  program 
can  and  should  be  reviewed  by  succeed¬ 
ing  Congresses.  But,  it  has  seemed  un¬ 
fortunate  to  me  that  the  basic  act  on 
which  this  program  rests  always  has 
been  treated  as  temporary  legislation 
which  must  be  renewed  periodically  in 
order  to  prevent  lapsing. 

The  resulting  fight  every  2  or  3  years 
on  the  question  of  renewal  always  puts 
believers  in  reciprocal  trade  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  because  if  no  action  is  taken, 
their  cause  is  lost.  The  advantage  is  on 
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the  side  of  those  who  need  only  Mock 
passage  of  a  bill  to  start  a  retieat  to  the 
prohibitive  rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  law,  which  is  still  on  our  statute 
books,  and  which  in  the  first  year  after 
its  enactment  touched  off  retaliatoiy 
measures  by  19  nations. 

Those  who  would  kill  the  program  if 
they  could,  but  who  realize  that  they  are 
a  minority,  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
attract  allies  by  supporting  individual 
amendments  which  would  be  helpful  to 
small  but  sensitive  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  They  know  full  well  that  if  enough 
exceptions  and  restrictions  can  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  program  will  be  nullified. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  20 
years  in  these  recurring  legislative  battles 
I  frankly  feel  that  the  assaults  made  this 
year  on  the  fundamental  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  most  serious  I  can  recall. 
To  save  the  program  now  will  require 
the  best  efforts  of  all  who  believe  that 
trade  wars  lead  to  shooting  wars,  and 
who  also  believe  in  putting  the  general 
welfare — namely  that  of  a  majority  of 
businessmen  and  of  all  consumers — 
above  that  of  minority  pressure  groups. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  House 
was  united  in  its  stand  for  continuation 
of  the  program  in  a  workable  and  effec¬ 
tive  form  and  that  the  leadership  of  my 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  Byrd]  ,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  has 
been  so  capably  directed  toward  that 
same  goal. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  support  their 
efforts  and  justify  their  position  and 
mine  by  outlining,  briefly,  the  importance 
of  foreign  trade  to  our  economy  gener¬ 
ally,  its  specific  value  to  my  own  State, 
and  the  relation  of  trade  agreements  to 
our  national  security. 

ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  kind  of  tariff  protection  advocated 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation,  and  traditionally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Republican  Party,  had  an 
appeal  to  an  undeveloped,  largely  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  which  needed  encour¬ 
agement  of  manufacturers  to  promote  a 
more  diversified  economy.  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  however,  the  applicability  of  the 
same  arguments  to  the  most  nearly  eco¬ 
nomically  self-sufficient  nation  in  the 
world  today. 

Cutting  off  foreign  supplies  today 
would  significantly  lower  our  standard  of 
living  and  reduce  our  potentiality  for 
continued  economic  growth  because  of 
our  dependence,  either  partly  or  wholly, 
on  imports  of  many  critical  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  certain  foodstuffs,  such  as  tin, 
natural  rubber,  industrial  diamonds, 
nickel,  cobalt,  asbestos,  chromite,  man¬ 
ganese,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  spices,  and 
many  other  products.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  some  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  involving  a  high  percentage  of  hand 
labor  which  can  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  only  at  costs  too  high  to 
be  economic. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are 
certain  industrial  exports  ranging  from 
10  to  50  percent  of  production  and  the 
export  of  a  wide  variety  of  farm  products 
including  25  percent  of  our  cotton,  32 


percent  of  our  wheat,  and  28  percent  of 
our  tobacco. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  the  jobs  of  some  4,500,000  Amer¬ 
ican  workers,  or  about  7  percent  of  our 
total  labor  force,  are  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  trade.  In  contrast,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  only 
from  200,000  to  400,000  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  industries  which  are  depend¬ 
ent  in  any  substantial  degree  on  tariff 
protection. 

In  other  words,  if  we  adopted  a  policy 
of  free  trade,  not  more  than  400,000 
persons  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
through  some  equitable  arrangement  for 
compensation  or  relocation.  But,  of 
course,  no  one  is  talking  today  about  free 
trade.  The  attitude  of  this  Congress  has 
been  demonstrated  by  its  action  on  an 
antidumping  bill  and  by  the  safeguards 
placed  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  it¬ 
self  to  insure  continuation  of  reasonable 
protection  in  areas  where  substantial 
damage  to  domestic  industries  can  be 
proved. 

My  attitude — and  I  believe  that  of 
most  advocates  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program — is  not  that  we  should  abolish 
tariffs,  but  that  we  should 'use  them  as 
instruments  for  preventing  unfair  com¬ 
petition  between  nations  and  that  at  the 
same  time  we  should  stimulate  free  en¬ 
terprise  trading  on  the  widest  possible 
scale. 

When  another  government  does  not 
have  free  enterprise  or  interferes  with  it 
and  creates  conditions  which  make  fair 
competition  impossible,  -we  can  and 
should  defend  ourselves  by  restrictive 
tariffs,  and  even  by  quotas  and  em¬ 
bargoes  where  fire  must  be  fought  with 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  extend 
tariff  and  quota  protection  merely  to 
ease  competition,  and  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  efficiency,  we  tend  to  weaken 
private  enterprise,  both  by  diminishing 
self-reliance  and  by  setting  a  pattern  for 
government  regimentation  of  industry. 

HOVf  FOREIGN  TRADE  AFFECTS  VIRGINIA 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  our  trade  policy  in  terms  of  its 
relationship  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  wish  in  this  part  of  my  address  to  dis¬ 
cuss  more  specifically  its  relationship  to. 
my  own  State  of  Virginia.  In  doing  this, 
I  recognize  that  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
interests  of  a  particular  State  cannot  be 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation.  Nevertheless,  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  a  very  concrete  interest  in 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  This  interest  is  shown  specifically 
and  in  detail  in  a  survey  recently  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  en¬ 
titled  “Foreign  Trade  Impact  Study — - 
State  of  Virginia.”  In  considerable 
part,  what  I  shall  here  set  forth  is  based 
upon  .information  contained  in  that 
survey. 

Virginia  is  both  an  agricultural,  and 
an  industrial  and  mining  State.  Some 
240,000  persons  in  Virginia  live  on 
farms,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  By  coincidence  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  were,  as  of  the 
1954  census,  employed  in  manufacturing 
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industry.  Some  21,000  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  mining. 

First,  let  us  see  how  the  interests  of 
Virginia  farmers  are  affected  by  for¬ 
eign  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  Vir¬ 
ginia  shared,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $41  million  in  United 
States  total  exports  of  $2.8  billion  worth 
of  farm  products.  Outstanding  in  this 
total  was  Virginia’s  export  of  tobacco, 
amounting  to  $25  million.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  profited,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  total  United  States  exports  of  $231 
million  worth  of  dairy  products  of  which 
Virginia’s  share  was  $3.7  million;  poul- 
trymen  from  our  total  exports  of  $46 
million  worth  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products  of  which  Virginia’s  share  was 
$1.4  million;  applegrowers,  from  total 
exports  of  $230  million  worth  of  fruits, 
of  which  Virginia’s  share — chiefly  apples 
and  apple  products — was  $4.8  million; 
and  livestock  raisers  from  the  $423  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  exports  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products — excluding  dairy  and 
poultry — of  which  Virginia’s  share  was 
$4.4  million. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  have  this  week 
received  information  from  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Section,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  announced  that  for  the  1958-59  sea¬ 
son,  it  will  establish  a  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  quota  for  fresh  apples,  including 
apples  from  the  dollar  area.  The  quota 
will  be  75,000  long  tons,  of  which  15,000 
will  be  admitted  from  July,  through  De¬ 
cember  1958,  and  the  remaining  60,000 
in  January  through  June  1959.  This 
new  arrangement  according  to  Mr. 
Cameron,  is  a  further  step  toward  the 
liberalization  of  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  in  addition  to  that  made  by  the 
establishment  of  the  dollar  fruit  quota. 
United  States  apple  producers  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  competing  for 
trade  worth  2%  times  as  much  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  apples  had  been 
included  in  the  $20  million  quota  for 
fruit.  The  $20  million  quota  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  British  about  a  month  ago. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  export  of  apples,  knows  that  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Victoria,  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  refrigerator  ships,  a  great  many 
apples  were  shipped  abroad.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Queen’s  favorite  was 
the  Albemarle  pippin.  The  British  also 
took  the  old-time  winesap.  That  was 
because  the  pippin  and  the  winesap 
were  the  two  best  keepers. 

Therefore  I  am  encouraged  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quota  for  apples.  Virginia 
will  share  very  liberally  in  the  export, 
because  for  a  hundred  years  the  English 
people  have  known  about  Virginia  ap¬ 
ples,  which  have  been  a  favorite  on  the 
British  market. 

As  stated  earlier,  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  represent 
the  output  of  some  60  million  acres  of 
cropland.  In  a  sense,  all  these  exports 
benefit  Virginia  agriculture,  since  in 
their  absence  more  of  our  cropland 
would  be  shifted  to  production  of  other 
crops,  including  kinds  grown  in  Virginia, 
thus  intensifying  domestic  competition 
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in  these  branches  of  agriculture.  The 
only  major  branch  of  agriculture  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  is  importantly  concerned  with 
import  competition  is  the  peanut  indus¬ 
try  and  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  its  interests  in 
this  regard  are  safeguarded. 

I  must  stress  particularly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
to  Virginia’s  tobacco  industry.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  this  country’s  tobacco¬ 
growing  and  manufacturing  industry 
upon  export  outlets  is  historic  and  gen¬ 
erally  familiar.  As  stated  earlier,  about 
28  percent  of  our  national  production  of 
leaf  tobacco  is  exported.  Of  Virginia’s 
production  the  ratio  is  even  higher, 
namely  about  a  third.  In  addition,  some 
3  or  4  percent  of  this  country’s  enormous 
production  of  cigarettes  is  exported. 
Moreover,  this  export  trade  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  2  decades. 
Thus  our  leaf  tobacco  exports  increased 
from  about  477  million  pounds  in  1933 
to  about  560  million  pounds  in  1957. 
Cigarette  exports  increased  from  about 
3  billion  annually  during  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  to  17  billion  cigarettes  last  year. 
There  has  been  complaint  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  concerning  increased  imports  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  leaf  tobacco.  In  the  main, 
however,  these  imports  have  been  essen¬ 
tial  for  blending  with  domestic  tobacco 
for  quality  purposes,  especially  in  ciga¬ 
rette  manufacture.  These  imports  have 
not  prevented  a  virtual  doubling  of  the 
volume  of  our  tobacco  output  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  generation  ago. 

Exports  obviously  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  growth  of  this  in¬ 
dustry.  The  trade  agreements  program 
is  important  to  the  maintenance  of  for¬ 
eign  outlets.  It  is  true  that,  despite  this 
program,  some  foreign  countries  have 
imposed,  and  some  still  maintain,  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  on  imports  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  tobacco  manufactures,  thus 
handicapping  our  export  trade.  This 
circumstance  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been 
seized  upon  by  some  critics  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  as  a  reason  for 
not  giving  further  support  to  it.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  logic  in  this  and  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  it.  Most  of  these  foreign 
restrictions  have  been  the  result  of  a  se¬ 
vere  shortage  of  dollars  in  the  countries 
imposing  them,  and  to  conserve  dollars 
these  countries  have  imposed  restrictive 
quotas  on  imports  of  such  things  as 
tobacco.  These  countries  are,  however, 
obligated  under  the  GATT  to  remove 
such  restrictions  at  the  earliest  practica¬ 
ble  date;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
foolhardy  than  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
this  assurance,  while  at  the  same  time 
further  reducing  the  capacity  of  such 
countries  to  earn  dollars  from  sales  of 
goods  to  the  United  States,  by  repudiat¬ 
ing  our  liberal  trade  policy  and  turning 
the  clock  back  to  the  discredited  pro¬ 
tectionism  of  a  generation  ago. 

Virginia’s  manufacturing  industries 
also  have  a  large  stake  in  United  States 
export  trade.  As  late  as  1954,  there  were, 
as  already  stated,  nearly  240,000  workers 
in  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State. 
About  80  percent  of  these  workers  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  transportation  equipment,  textiles, 
food  and  kindred  products,  tobacco,  lum¬ 


ber  and  wood  products,  apparel  and  re¬ 
lated  products,  and  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures.  Virginia’s  share  in  total  United 
States  exports  of  the  products  of  these 
particular  industries  is  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  1956  to  nearly  $132  million. 
Let  us  now  see  how  each  of  these  major 
branches  of  industry  shared  in  this  vast 
trade. 

In  1956,  Virginia’s  share  of  our 
enormous  chemical  export  trade — nearly 
$1.4  billion — was  valued  at  nearly  $43 
million.  Of  our  exports  of  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment — $2.8  billion — Virginia’s 
share  in  the  same  year  is  estimated  at 
$29  million.  Of  our  large  exports  of  tex¬ 
tile-mill  products — over  $452  million — 
Virginia’s  share  was  almost  $19  million. 
Of  total  exports  of  food  and  kindred 
products — $1.1  billion — Virginia’s  share 
was  nearly  $16  million.  Of  tobacco 
manufactures — total  exports  nearly  $66 
million — Virginia’s  share  was  $17.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  lumber  and  wood  products — 
nearly  $141  million — over  $5  million.  Of 
apparel  and  related  products — nearly 
$116  million — $1.8  million.  Of  furniture 
and  fixtures — nearly  $48  million — $1.3 
million.  This  listing  does  not  include 
various  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  in 
which  the  State  also  profits  from  export 
trade,  notably  in  the  case  of  certain 
kinds  of  machinery  such  as  air-condi¬ 
tioners,  agricultural  machinery,  grading 
machinery,  calculating  and  computing 
machines,  a  variety  of  electrical  appara¬ 
tus,  and  fabricated  metal  products. 

Virginia  likewise  has  a  very  important 
interest  in  the  coal  export  trade.  So 
much  is  heard  nowadays  about  the  al¬ 
leged  competition  of  imports  of  fuel  oil 
with  the  domestic  coal  industry  that  the 
importance  of  coal  exports  tends  to  be 
overlooked.  In  1957,  the  United  States 
exported  nearly  $829  million  worth  of 
bituminous  coal,  amounting  to  almost  20 
percent  of  our  total  production.  A  vast 
amount  of  this  coal  originates  in  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  and  moves  out  of 
Hampton  Roads.  In  1957,  shipments  of 
coal  out  of  Hampton  Roads  amounted  to 
over  60  million  tons,  of  which  over  51 
million  tons  were  exported.  This  vast 
foreign  trade  in  coal  is  the  source  not 
only  of  major  activity  in  the  Norfolk  and 
Hampton  Roads  area,  but,  in  addition,  is 
a  very  large  source  of  income  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  carrying  it  through  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  the  seaboard. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  both  the  Norfolk  Port  Authority 
and  the  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Club  have  adopted  resolutions 
strongly  supporting  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  without  crippling 
amendments.  Its  extension  is,  without 
doubt,  of  great  importance  to  this  great 
seaport  area.  . 

I  have  cited  the  foregoing  facts  in  order 
to  indicate  in  concrete  terms  why  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  so 
doing  I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  among  and  within  some  of 
these  industries  there  has  been  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  agreements  program.  I 
wish  now  briefly  to  allude  to  this  opposi¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  program  in  the 


southern  cotton  textile  industry.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  branches  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry  have  felt 
the  impact  of  increased  competition  from 
imports,  particularly  from  Japan.  I  do 
not  seek  to  minimize  this  in  the  least.  I 
think,  however,  that  this  matter  should 
be  viewed  in  proper  perspective,  and  I  do 
not  believe,  when  this  is  done,  that  it 
offers  any  justification  for  amendments 
to  this  legislation  that  would  virtually 
destroy  its  effectiveness.  I  call  atten¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  to  the  following  facts : 

First.  Imports  of  cotton  cloth  from  all 
sources  amounted  in  1957  to  only  ap¬ 
proximately  1.1  percent  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  fine  city  of  Danville,  Va.,  has  the 
largest  cotton  textile  plant  in  the  world. 
The  daily  output  of  the  Dan  River  Mills 
is  so  vast  that  if  1  day’s  production  was 
devoted  to  cotton  cloth  1  yard  wide,  the 
string  of  cotton  cloth  would  reach  from 
Danville,  Va.,  to  New  York,  could  be 
wrapped  around  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  and  come  back  to  Philadelphia. 
That  is  a  lot  of  cotton  cloth.  It  means 
employment  for  many  of  my  friends. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  protests 
which  have  been  filed  by  the  president  of 
Dan  River  Mills  and  by  other  textile 
companies  of  the  South  which  want  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions  upon  imports  beyond 
those  imposed  in  the  House  bill. 

But  I  already  have  pointed  out  that 
one-third  of  Virginia’s  tobacco  must  go 
into  foreign  markets.  Even  so,  the  acre¬ 
age  allotments  of  the  tobacco  grower 
have  been  so  drastically  reduced  that  it 
is  now  becoming  very  difficult  for  the 
average  Virginia  producer  of  tobacco  to 
make  both  ends  meet  on  tobacco  alone. 
For  instance,  the  largest  acreage  is  in 
flue  cured  tobacco;  and  the  allotment 
averages  only  2.9  acres  per  farm. 

In  the  West  and  Southwest,  where 
burley  tobacco  is  produced,  allotments 
have  been  cut  to  65  percent  of  1  acre. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  volume  itself, 
no  matter  what  the  price  is,  is  too  small 
to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Everyone  who  has  tried  to  work  less 
than  3  acres  of  tobacco  knows  that  he 
cannot  buy  the  machinery  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  pay  his  operating- 
costs. 

As  I  have  said,  the  second  largest  in¬ 
dustry  in  Danville,  Va.,  is  the  tobacco 
industry.  Three  of  the  largest  tobacco 
warehouses  in  Virginia  are  located  there. 
They  handle  more  leaf  tobacco  than  is 
handled  at  any  other  point  in  the  United 
States,  except  at  one  place  in  North 
Carolina.  Tobacco  is  the  major  crop  of 
Pittsylvania  County,  which  contains  the 
largest  population  of  any  county  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  the  second  largest  county  in 
the  State,  and  embraces  more  than  1,000 
square  miles.  The  tobacco  produced 
there,  which  is  primarily  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco,  depends  on  the  export  trade  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  one-third;  other¬ 
wise  it  would  break  the  domestic  market. 
Under  the  law,  if  exports  were  reduced 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  farmers  to 
have  smaller  and  smaller  allotments,  un¬ 
til  they  would  be  squeezed  into  an  almost 
underprivileged  status. 

So,  when  we  compare  the  stake  of  the 
tobacco  interests  in  Danville  and  in  Pitt- 
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sylvania  County— throughout  all  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  that  matter — with  the  veiy 
fine  and  efficient  textile  mills  located 
there,  we  must  consider  the  facts  with 
respect  to  textiles. 

First,  the  imports  of  cotton  cloth  from 
all  sources  amounted,  in  1957,  to  only  1.1 
percent  of  domestic  production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  dislike  to  interrupt 
the  Senator’s  statement  with  respect  to 
tobacco.  Kansas  does  not  produce  to¬ 
bacco,  which  is  one  of  the  important 
agricultural  products,  but  Kansas  is 
greatly  concerned  about  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports. 

Kansas  is  the  largest  winter  wheat- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation.  I  know 
how  vital  the  foreign  trade  program  is  to 
agriculture.  My  information  is  that  the 
United  States,  in  1957,  exported  550 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  also  farm 
equipment,  valued  at  $958  million.  That 
was  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  total  acre¬ 
age  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  As  I  understand,  that  means  that 
the  wheat  produced  on  practically  1  out 
of  every  2  acres  in  the  United  States  is 
exported. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  average  production  of 
wheat  in  Virginia  now  is  down  to  10  acres 
per  farm.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to 
export  such  a  significant  percentage,  the 
acreage  allotment  would  have  reached 
the  point  where  a  farmer  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  wheat  in  Virginia,  and  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  Virginia 
farmers  to  buy  wheat  raised  in  the  fine 
State  of  Kansas,  or  elsewhere. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  even  though 
Virginia  does  not  now  raise  as  much 
wheat  as  we  consume,  the  export  of 
wheat  is  very  vital  to  us,  because  it  takes 
off  the  market  the  surplus  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  very  depressing  to  the 
price  which  the  small  Virginia  grower 
would  get  for  his  wheat. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  beginning  of  the  Senator’s 
speech,  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  out  of  the  Chamber  when  he  started. 
However,  I  commend  him  for  the  speech 
he  is  making  in  behalf  of.  the  interna¬ 
tional  trade  program,  a  program  which 
I  think  is  important  to  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  for¬ 
eign  trade.  In  the  past  40  years  there 
have  been  many  changes.  We  have 
changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  Na¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  that  fact  in  mind  when  we  deal 
with  questions  involving  international 
trade. 

With  respect  to  the  wheat  situation, 
Kansas  would  like  very  much  to  be  able 
to  furnish  Virginia  some  wheat.  This 
year  Kansas  will  produce  274  million 
bushels.  This  will  be  the  third  largest 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

While  last  year  we  exported  550  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  based  on  information  which 
I  have  received,  I  think  in  view  of  the 
increased  production  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Can¬ 
ada,  we  will  be  fortunate  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  export  375  million  bushels. 
So  we  will  be  looking  for  markets  for 


wheat,  not  only  outside  the  United 
States,  but  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  can  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
Virginia  will  buy  some  of  his  wheat.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  Kansas  wheat  is  sold  to 
Piilsbury.  The  old  mountaineers  tell  me 
that,  for  breakfast,  Virginians  like  hot 
biscuits  made  of  local  flour,  flour  which 
does  not  have  all  the  real  nourishment 
taken  out  of  it.  But  now  they  do  not 
want  anything  but  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour, 
because  it  is  made  from  wheat  which 
rises  so  nicely. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  mention  the  name  Piilsbury,  and 
the  trade  name  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  that  Pills¬ 
bury’s  Best  is  the  finest  flour  which  has 
ever  been  milled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  will  always  be  the  best.  But  I  add, 
that  much  of  that  flour  is  made  from 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest.  As  great 
a  wheat-producing  State  as  Kansas  is, 
nevertheless,  we  do  bring  wheat  from 
the  Northwest,  and  Minnesota  contrib¬ 
utes  some  of  the  wheat  which  is  milled 
into  Pillsbury’s  Best. 

I  simply  wanted  the  Record  to  be  crys¬ 
tal  clear  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  the  best. 
[Laughter.] 

Second,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  important  as  is  the  wheat  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  wheat  is  brought  from  the  North¬ 
west. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  admit  that 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  the  best  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  but  from  my  personal  standpoint, 
when  I  get  up  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  1o  go  hunting  or  fishing,  I  would 
rather  have  hot  biscuits  made  from  a 
little  heavier  flour,  the  kind  we  produce 
in  Vil  ginia.  In  Virginia,  there  are  more 
flour  mills  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union  except  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  That  is  because  the  early  settlers 
ground  their  own  cornmeal  and  their 
own  flour;  and  on  every  little  mountain 
stream  with  enough  water  to  turn  a  mill 
wheel  there  was  a  mill;  and  a  farmer 
could  throw  a  bag  of  corn  or  a  bag  of 
wheat  on  the  back  of  his  horse  and  could 
take  it  to  the  mill  and  have  it  ground 
there 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2 
o’clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness.  > 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1864)  to  authorize  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office;  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  salaries  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Patent  Office;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  1875,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
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of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  State  of  Virginia 
may  have  more  mills;  but  Minnesota  has 
larger  mills  which  grind  more  barrels 
of  flour. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  really 
wants  something  that  will  “stay  with 
him”  while  he  is  fishing,  I  suggest  that  he 
eat  not  only  wheat  cakes  made  from 
Pillsbury’s  Best,  but  add  some  good 
Northwest  bacon  and  eggs.  Then  he  will 
really  have  something  that  will  “stay 
with  him”  all  day.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  taking  up  another 
subject,  which  also  interests  me;  and  I 
could  speak  on  it  at  length,  were  it-  not 
for  the  fact  that  at  this  time  I  must  de¬ 
vote  my  remarks  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  extension  bill. 

However,  apropos  of  Pillsbury’s  Best, 
I  wish  to  say  that  everyone  knows  that 
so  much  of  the  real  wheat  germ  was 
taken  out  of  the  flour  in  preparing  Pills¬ 
bury’s  Best,  that  the  company  had  to 
advertise  “enriched  flour,”  and  enriched 
it  by  adding  some  vitamins  to  replace 
some  of  the  wheat  germ  which  had  been 
removed.  That  is  w7hy  the  mountaineers 
used  to  say,  “If  you  have  a  hard  day’s 
work  to  do,  eat  hot  biscuits  made  from 
good  old  country-ground  flour.” 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  undoubtedly 
wants  to  talk  about  maple  syrup  on  hot- 
cakes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  maple 
syrup  served  on  flapjacks  or  on  almost 
any  other  item  of  food  is  well  worth 
while. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  refer  for 
a  moment  to  corn.  I  regret  that  I  do 
not  see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  any 
Senator  from  a  corn-producing  State. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  Minnesota 
produces  an  enormous  quantity  of  corn. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Undoubtedly  Min¬ 
nesota  raises  everything.  So  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  will  be  interested  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say:  A  lobsterman 
on  the  Maine  coast  had  been  the  object 
of  a  sales  campaign  by  the  groceryman 
at  the  wharf.  The  sales  campaign  had 
gone  on  for  many  weeks;  the  grocery- 
man  had  been  trying  to  sell  the  lobster- 
man  a  package  of  corn  flakes.  Finally, 
the  sales  resistance  of  the  lobsterman 
broke  down,  and  the  groceryman  sold 
him  a  package  of  corn  flakes.  The  next 
morning  the  groceryman  said,  “George, 
how  did  you  like  your  corn  flakes?” 

George  replied,  “Well,  now,  they’re 
nothin’.  You  eat  ’em,  and  they’re  gone. 
Now,  you  take  one  of  Mary’s  pies — I  can 
row  around  my  lobster  pots  all  morning, 
and  feel  it  lyin’  there,  and  nourishin’  me, 
and  nourishin’  me,  and  nourishin’  me.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  obviously,  some 
nourishment  is  to  be  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  “Pillsbury’s  Best.” 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  I 
recall  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  sang  a  song  that 
had  been  written  in  Vermont  in  the 
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early  days,  “You  don’t  get  bread  with 
one  meatball.” 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  In  the  original  ver¬ 
sion,  it  was  “one  fishball.”  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way  to 
place  musical  notations  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
sing  that  song. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  be  well 
worth  while  if  we  had  a  recording  ma¬ 
chine.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
what  has  been  said  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  comes  from  Virginia,  my 
neighbor  State;  and  I  particularly  stress 
the  point  that  he  is  my  mountaineer 
neighbor.  I  think  most  of  the  Members 
from  other  States  do  not  understand 
what  he  has  been  talking  about  in  his 
references  to  various  kinds  of  wheat  and 
to  the  way  wheat  is  ground  into  flour.  I 
know,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows,  that  in  the  hills  the  farmers 
would  take  their  little  turn  of  corn  or 
wheat  to  the  water  mill  and  would  have 
it  ground.  Cornmeal  or  wheat  flour 
ground  at  such  a  mill  has  a  taste  that  no 
other  cornmeal  or  flour  has;  and  such 
flour  does  make  the  fine  biscuits  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  likes  so  well. 

I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
sometimes  good  ham  gravy  “goes  well” 
on  those  biscuits. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  fully  agree ;  and 
I  know  how  true  that  is,  because  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Kentucky  was 
part  of  Augusta  County,  Va. — adjoining 
my  home  in  Lexington;  and  in  those 
early  days,  all  the  people  of  that  section 
grew  up  with  similar  tastes. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  my  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cotton  textile  situation. 

As  I  have  said,  in  195T,  the  imports  of 
cotton  cloth  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  only  approximately  1.1  percent  of  do¬ 
mestic  production. 

Second.  The  total  value  of  our  exports 
of  cotton  cloth  in  1957  was  more  than 
double  the  value  of  our  imports. 

Third.  There  is  now  in  effect  a  program 
of  voluntary  restriction  of  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  which  effectively  limits  the  volume 
competition  from  that  source,  not  only 
overall,  but  also  specifically  with  respect 
to  each  particular  category  of  goods 
where  the  competition  has  been  felt. 
That  includes  velveteens,  ginghams,  and 
so  forth. 

Fourth.  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  studies  which  have  been  made  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  cotton -textile  in¬ 
dustry  clearly  disclose  that  its  troubles 
arise  in  the  main  from  causes  other  than 
import  competition. 

Another  industry  from  which  there  has 
been  considerable  complaint,  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis,  is  the  hardwood  plywood 
industry.  There  are  a  number  of  hard¬ 
wood  plywood  plants  in  my  own  State  of 
Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
domestic  industry  has  felt  the  impact  of 
increased  competition  from  Japan  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  for  there  has,  indeed,  been 
a  large  increase  in  imports.  The  Tariff 
Commission  found,  in  1955,  in  an  escape- 


clause  investigation,  that  imports  were 
not  a  cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  indus¬ 
try;  but,  since  then,  imports  have  meas¬ 
urably  increased.  I  do  not  seek  here  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  this  issue.  I 
merely  point  out  that  if  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  is  convinced  that  it  is  being  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  imports,  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  why  it  should  not  again 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  relief.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  in  any  such 
case,  for  the  industry  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  difficulties  attributable 
to  imports  and  those  caused  by  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  competition  from  our  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  competitive  hard- 
board  and  scrapboard  which  coincided 
with  a  period  of  reduced  home  construc¬ 
tion  and  a  decline  in  furniture  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Mr.  President,  another  industry  repre¬ 
sented  in  Virginia  which  has  strongly 
opposed  the  trade-agreements  program 
is  the  chemical  industry.  More  strictly 
speaking,  the  center  of  this  opposition 
emanates  from  that  part  of  the  United 
States  chemical  industry  producing  syn¬ 
thetic  organic  chemicals.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  is  of  long  standing  and  remains 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  our 
giant  industries,  with  a  total  business  of 
about  $24  billion  a  year;  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  chemical  exports 
amount  to  about  $1.4  billion  a  year,  as 
compared  with  chemical  imports  of 
around  $277  million.  In  fact,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  is  one  of  our  most  profitable 
industries.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
in  1957,  the  ratio  of  profits  to  sales  in 
this  industry,  after  taxes,  was  7.6  per¬ 
cent — the  next  highest,  after  petroleum 
refining,  among  all  of  our  great  indus¬ 
tries. 

In  Virginia  there  are  a  large  number 
of  chemical  establishments  engaged  vari¬ 
ously  in  making  organic  and  inorganic 
chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  paints, 
fertilizers,  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils. 
Though  it  may  be  that  some  of  these 
firms  are  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
competition,  it  would  appear  from  the 
nature  of  their  respective  operations  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  either  little  af¬ 
fected  by  such  competition  or  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  export  trade. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  regarding 
coal.  As  already  mentioned,  there  has 
been  an  organized  effort  to  pit  this  in¬ 
dustry  against  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  ground  that  it  is  being 
seriously  injured  by  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
competition  is  one  of  the  least  important 
of  the  troubles  of  the  coal-mining  in¬ 
dustry.  The  loss  of  the  railroad  market, 
by  reason  of  dieselization  alone,  accounts, 
it  is  estimated,  for  over  100  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  There  is  a  further  loss 
of  around  50  million  tons  per  year  in 
the  house-heating  market.  There  is  also 
increasing  substitution  of  natural  gas  for 
coal  in  various  sectors  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil  displace  more  than 
5  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  These 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil,  valued  at 
$465  million  in  1957,  were  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  value  of  our  coal 


exports,  namely,  $829  million,  in  the 
same  year. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  a  brief  ref¬ 
erence  to  difficulties  now  being  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  wool-carpet  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  imports  of  wool 
carpets  and  rugs.  One  of  the  largest 
producers  in  the  United  States  has  a 
plant  at  Glasgow,  Va.,  in  my  home 
county.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  plants  in  the  United  States. 
It  produced  Wilton,  Velvet,  and  Axmin- 
ster  carpets  and  rugs.  This  industry 
has  applied  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
an  investigation  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Since  1951,  imports  of  Wiltons  and  Vel¬ 
vets  have  nearly  tripled.  In  1957,  they 
amounted  to  4.7  million  square  yards, 
as  contrasted  to  the  domestic  production 
of  the  same  types  of  somewhat  over  39 
million  square  yards — equivalent  to 
about  12  percent  of  domestic  output. 

I  call  attention  to  the  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  of  cotton-textile  producers.  Im¬ 
ports  of  cotton  cloth  amount  to  only  1.1 
percent,  but  imports  of  certain  types  of 
wool  carpets  which  compete  with  those 
made  in  my  home  county  represent  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  trade. 

The  Virginia  firm  makes  Axminster 
and  tufted  rugs,  as  well  as  the  Wilton 
and  Velvet  types,  and  if  comparison  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  total  imports  and 
domestic  production  of  all  machine-made 
pile-surfaced  floor  coverings,  the  ratio 
of  imports  to  production  is  only  about 
3  percent. 

I  do  not  here  undertake  to  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  the  pending  case,  but  the 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  imports  of  Wilton 
and  Velvet  rugs  from  5  percent  in  1951 
to  nearly  12  percent  in  1957  does  givj  me 
concern,  and  certainly  merits  careful 
investigation  to  determine  if  there  is 
injurious  competition  which  merits  relief. 

Indeed,  in  my  discussion,  I  do  not  wish 
to  seem  critical  of  any  industry  that  feels 
it  has  a  just  cause  for  complaint  and 
which  seeks  relief  under  the  appropriate 
procedures  established  for  that  purpose. 
I  think  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
economic  interests  of  my  State  will  be 
best  served  by  continuance  of  our  present 
liberal  trade  policy.  I  think  also  that 
concessions  made  in  past  years  and  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  this  year 
in  amending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
go  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  giving 
protection  without  wrecking  the 
program. 

I  am  interested,  as  I  have  indicated, 
in  the  influence  which  foreign  trade  has 
on  the  economy  of  our  Nation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  economy  of  Virginia. 
But  I  also  am  concerned,  as  every  Amer¬ 
ican  must  be,  about  the  relationship 
between  international  trade  policies  and 
our  national  security. 

The  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  se¬ 
curity  which  would  be  involved  in  a  back¬ 
ward  step  from  our  past  program  of 
trade  agreements  has  been  so  fully  and 
convincingly  set  forth  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
other  responsible  officers  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  their  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Com- 
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nittee  on  Finance,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  on  it  at  great  length. 

We  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  openly  declared  trade 
war  upon  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  chief  means  by  which  it  hopes  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  win  world  domination. 

We  were  explicitly  warned  of  this  by 
Khrushchev  himself  when  he  said,  a 
short  time  ago: 

We  declare  war  upon  you  •  *  *  in  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade.  We  declare  a  war 
we  will  win  over  the  United  States.  The 
threat  to  the  United  States  Is  not  in  the 
ICBM,  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful  produc¬ 
tion.  We  are  relentless  in  this  and  it  will 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  system. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  Khrushchev 
told  a  group  of  visiting  United  States 
Congressmen : 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  purposes. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  Soviet  trade  offensive  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal  by  which  she  hopes  to  achieve 
world  domination.  We  can  ignore  it 
only  at  our  peril.  The  central  idea,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
pointed  out,  is  to  subvert  country  after 
country  through  trade  penetration  and 
in  other  ways,  isolate  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  eventually  bring 
about  our  own  economic  strangulation. 

Nor  are  the  Soviets  indulging  in 
merely  idle  boasts.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  making  alarming  progress. 
Soviet  industrial  capacity  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  abQut  10  percent  a 
year,  as  against  a  rate  of  4  percent  for 
the  United  States.  Offers  of  trade  and 
economic  aid  to  the  uncommitted  coun¬ 
tries  are  being  followed  up  with  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  and  trade  pacts  on  a 
rising  scale.  Since  1954,  exports  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  the  free  nations 
have  increased  by  about  70  percent.  The 
number  of  their  trade  agreements  with 
the  free  nations  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  3  years.  Trade  with 
the  less  developed  countries  between 
1954  and  1957  approximately  doubled. 

The  capacity  of  the  Soviets  to  supply 
the  West  and  the  uncommitted  countries 
with  capital  equipment  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Soviet  bloc  already  has  made  great 
strides  in  this  trade  offensive.  Through 
it  they  are  bidding  for  ultimate  political 
domination,  precisely  as  Khrushchev  has 
warned.  To  gain  their  ends  they  will 
stop  at  nothing.  They  count  on  the 
prospect  that  many  cpuntries  in  the 
Western  World,  dependent  upon  expand¬ 
ing  foreign  markets  for  their  goods,  will 
find  it  increasingly  necessary  to  trade 
with  them  to  dispose  of  their  surpluses 
and  gradually  will  be  drawn  into  their 
orbit. 

In  this  situation,  the  enactment  of 
trade  agreement  legislation  that  will 
give  us  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
meet  and  frustrate  this  challenge  be¬ 
comes  essential  for  our  security.  Our 
allies  cannot  be  militarily  strong  unless 
they  also  are  economically  strong. 
Most  of  them  are  highly  dependent 
upon  foreign  trade.  If  they  cannot 
trade  with  us  they  will  have  to  trade 
increasingly  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  That 


is  true  also  of  the  undeveloped  and  the 
uncommitted  countries.  Through  trade 
and  aid  pacts,  the  Soviets  hope  to 
achieve  political  domination  of  these 
areas. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  should 
give  our  Chief  Executive  adequate  au¬ 
thority  in  the  realm  of  foreign  trade 
policy  to  meet  this  crisis.  This  is  no 
time  for  half  measures.  If  we  do  not 
extend  this  legislation,  or  extend  it  only 
in  a  half-hearted  manner  and  with 
seriously  crippling  amendments,  we  will 
be  forced  to  increase  our  expenditures 
for  defense  and  mutual  aid  to  offset  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  Soviets  in 
the  cold  war. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
look  back  upon  my  association  with 
Cordell  Hull.  On  any  list  of  great  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State  he  always  will  rank 
high.  Our  Nation  faces  a  more  serious 
type  of  war  than  it  did  in  1934,  when 
Secretary  Hull  proposed  a  program  of 
mutually  beneficial  foreign  trade  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  peace.  In  turn¬ 
ing  down  crippling  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill,  the  House  recognized  that 
fact.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  like¬ 
wise.  • 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
very  able  and  very  courageous  speech. 
I  know  there  are  a  number  of  very 
powerful  industrial  interests  in  Virginia 
which  want  protection,  and  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  to  take  the  position 
he  has  assumed.  The  aid  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  will  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  in  the  fight.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kind  and 
generous  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  It  is  true  we  have  in  Virginia 
some  major  interests  which  are  opposed 
to  the  program.  But,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  if  the  laws  we  now  have  are  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  I  see  no  inherent 
reason  why  adequate  relief  cannot  be 
given  to  those  who  are  able  to  prove 
serious  injury  from  foreign  competition. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  is  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  it  will  mean  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  which  was  started  by  Cordell 
Hull  in  1934.  Under  that  program,  the 
United  States  and  its  foreign  trade  have 
prospered. 
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But  signs  of  retreat  from  it  began  in 
1948  when  the  Republican-controlled 
80th  Congress  inserted  the  peril  point 
requirement  into  the  renewal  of  the  act. 
While  this  was  eliminated  in  1949,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shift  of  political  power  in 
the  elections  of  the  previous  year,  it  was 
restored  in  1951,  and  the  escape  clause 
was  also  written  into  law  as  the  political 
pendulum  swung  partially  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Republicans.  In  1955,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  passed  the  House 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  before 
a  vote  agreed  to  a  weakening  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  by  the  insertion  of  a  na¬ 
tional  security  clause  and  by  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  escape  clause. 

Now  it  is  again  up  for  renewal. 

During  the  past  5  Vz  years,  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration — despite  its  pro¬ 
fessed  belief  in  expanded  international 
trade — has  steadily  packed  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  protectionists  until  it 
has  become  a  citadel  of  that  faith.  This 
has  naturally  made  the  Commission  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  advocates  of  protection. 
They,  therefore,  would  greatly  like  to 
increase  the  powers  of  that  body  and  to 
decrease  those  of  the  President. 

During  this  same  period,  moreover,  the 
economic  drive  for  protective  tariffs  and 
quotas  has  gained  ground.  The  spread 
of  textile  manufacturing  into  the  South 
has  transformed  many  hitherto  low- 
tariff  areas  into  protectionist  strong¬ 
holds.  Similarly,  the  importation  of  low- 
cost  Venezuelan  oil  has  strengthened  the 
protectionist  forces  within  the  oil  and 
coal-producing  States.  The  rapidly 
growing  and  powerful  chemical  industry 
has  also  thrown  its  weight  on  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  side,  while  the  recent  fall  in  the 
prices  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  has  in¬ 
clined  in  the  same  direction,  these  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  States  where  these  non- 
ferrous  minerals  are  mined.  The  ranks 
of  the  protectionists  have  also  been 
swollen  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  industries.  All  this  has 
increased  the  opposition  to  reciprocal 
trade  both  within  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  country  itself. 

The  formation  of  the  European  Cus¬ 
toms  Union,  better  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  the  need  for  further  tariff  bar¬ 
gaining  by  us  in  order  to  reduce  the 
differential  disadvantage  which  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  free  continental  Europe  will 
suffer  as  the  national  tariffs  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  countries  relative  to  each  other  are 
reduced  and  ultimately  abolished,  while 
their  external  tariffs  relative  to  us  are 
maintained  at  the  present  average. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  some  within  its  ranks  have 
realized  the  importance  of  this  new 
factor  and  .  have  sought  to  renew  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  on  meaningful 
terms.  I  wish  to  pay  all  honor  to  those 
men.  It  was  obvious  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  continue  the  program  in  any 
real  sense  unless  its  sponsors  showed 
real  determination  and  a  fighting  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  however  the  adminis¬ 
tration  began  to  retreat  before  a  shot 
was  fired,  and  partially  surrendered  be- 
for  the  battle  was  opened.  Hitherto, 
the  power  of  the  President  to  increase 
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duties  under  the  escape  clause  and  up¬ 
on  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  limited  to  50  percent 
above  the  1945  level.  Since  these  tariffs 
amounted  on  the  average  to  about  13 
percent,  there  was  a  possibility  of  tariffs 
being  raised  to  an  average  of  around 
20  percent. 

But  this  year  the  administration  vol¬ 
untarily  proposed  that  the  new  maxi¬ 
mum  should  be  50  percent  above  the 
tariff  schedules  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1934.  The  significance  of  that  date  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Hull  program  of 
reciprocal  trade  had  not  then  gone  into 
effect,  and  that  we  were  instead  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  Smoot-Hawley-Grundy 
Act  of  1930.  This  was  the  highest  tariff 
in  American  history,  with  average  rates 
of  52  percent. 

To  give  administrative  officers  the 
power  to  raise  duties  50  percent  above 
these  high  levels  has  created  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  act  could  be  turned  into 
an  instrument  for  restrictive  rather  than 
expanded  trade. 

But  if  the  administration  thought  it 
would  assuage  the  protectionists  within 
and  without  its  own  ranks,  it  was  sadly 
mistaken.  So  a  further  concession  was 
made  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  provided  that  goods 
which  were  “bound”  on  the  free  list 
could  be  taken  from  it  and  then  loaded 
down  with  duties  of  up  to  50  percent. 
Then,  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of 
the  mining  States,  a  5-year  subsidy 
amounting  to  over  $400  million — $155 
million  the  first  year — on  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  fluorspar  and  tungsten  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  put  through  the  Senate. 

Thus,  the  new  negotiation  authority 
was  granted  only  after  additional  pro¬ 
tective  measures  were  added  to  the  bill. 
But  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  all  but  end  the  authority  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  also  extend  the  protective  fea¬ 
ture  to  ruinous  proportions  and  virtually 
assure  increases  of  tariffs  to  new  all- 
time  highs.  This  is  no  compromise  at 
all  between  conflicting  American  high 
and  low  tariff  interests,  and  if  the  bill 
is  not  significantly  changed  by  action  on 
the  Senate  floor  or  in  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  it  should  be  defeated.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Let  us  examine  the  bad  features  of  the 
bill. 

HOW  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  NEGOTIATE  IS  DENIED 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  act  for 
only  3  years  instead  of  5  years.  Even 
more  important,  it  reduces  the  authority 
to  negotiate.  The  House  bill  provides 
an  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  25  per¬ 
cent  to  be  used  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
with  no  more  than  10  percent  of  that 
authority  to  go  into  effect  in  any  1  year, 
and  with  authority  to  carry  over  the  un¬ 
used  portion  and  to  put  it  into  effect  by 
gradual  stages.  In  the  Senate  version, 
this  authority  is  not  only  reduced  to  15 
percent  over  3  years,  but  it  is  stated  that 
no  more  than  5  percent  may  be  used  in 
any  1  year,  and  it  denies  the  ability  to 
carry  over  any  authority  not  used  up  in 
each  year.  Further,  under  the  Senate 
amendments,  not  only  must  the  author¬ 
ity  be  used  in  any  1  year  but  if  all  the 
authority  is  to  be  used,  the  agreements 
must  be  signed,  sealed,  and  go  into  ef¬ 


fect  in  the  first  year,  otherwise  the  au¬ 
thority  is  pared  down  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year. 

This  15  percent,  no  carry-over  author¬ 
ity  would  be  almost  useless,  and  would 
essentially  kill  the  tariff-lowering  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  bill,  be¬ 
fore  negotiations  can  begin,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  now  give  a  6  months’  peril 
point  notice — rather  than  the  existing 
120  days — of  the  particular  items  which 
he  has  any  intention  of  using  in  nego¬ 
tiations.  Second,  about  half  of  present 
American  tariff  rates  are  at  10  percent 
or  below.  Another  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  rates  are  between  10  and  20  percent. 
The  duties  on  70  to  80  percent  of  dutiable 
items,  therefore,  are  below  20  percent. 
Consequently,  5  percent  of  an  existing 
20  percent  rate  is  1  percent,  and  would 
bring  a  reduction  from  only  20  percent 
to  19  percent.  A  reduction  of  5  percent 
on  a  10  percent  would  be  a  reduction  of 
only  one  half  of  1  percent,  although 
the  2  percentage  point  authority  could 
apply  in  such  a  case.  Therefore,  the  15 
percent  over  3  years,  and  5  percent  per 
year  authority  is  no  authority  at  all,  for, 
first,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  even 
to  begin  negotiations  in  the  first  year  or 
to  finish  them  in  the  third  year;  and, 
second,  we  would  have  no  chips  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  to  get  European  and  other 
rates  reduced  on  our  exports  when  we 
could  reduce  our  rates  by  only  such 
minor  amounts.  We  would  thus  be 
handicapped  because  of  inadequate  bar¬ 
gaining  power. 

Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  means  no 
significant  tariff  reductions,  and  prob¬ 
ably  no  reductions  at  all.  This,  of  course, 
delights  the  protectionists. 

WHY  THE  5 -YEAR  25  PERCENT  AUTHORITY  IS  IN 

THE  SELF-INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  major  reason  we  need  the  full 
5-year,  25  percent  authority  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket — Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg— and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Area— Britain, 
Scandinavia,  and  most  all  of  the  other 
free  European  countries — now  are  com¬ 
ing  into  effect. 

In  the  next  4  or  5  years,  the  6  Common 
Market'  countries  will  lower  their  tariff 
barriers  to  each  other  by  30  percent  in 
3  stages  of  10  percent. 

This  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  an 
ultimate  abolition  over  a  12-  to  15-year 
period  of  all  tariffs  between  these  na¬ 
tions.  This  means  an  automatic  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  United  States,  for  with 
lower  rates  between  and  among  the  six, 
it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  example,  to  buy  from  France, 
Italy,  or  Benelux,  rather  than  from  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  will 
suffer  an  automatic  comparative  dis¬ 
advantage  within  the  Common  Market 
as  these  reductions  take  place.  Failure 
to  bargain  will  not  preserve  the  status 
quo  but  will  automatically  put  our  ex¬ 
ports  at  a  disadvantage. 

Affected  by  these  Common  Market  ar¬ 
rangements  are  some  $3.2  billions  of 
American  goods,  each  year,  or  almost  20 
percent  of  all  United  States  exports  if  we 
use  the  1957  figures.  Combined  with  the 


Free  Trade  Area,  these  arrangements 
will  affect  almost  30  percent  of  our  ex¬ 
ports,  or  $5.3  billion  per  year. 

The  six  Common  Market  countries 
alone  received  in  1957,  36  percent  of  all 
our  exports  of  oil  and  oilseeds,  22  percent 
of  our  tobacco  exports,  34  percent  of  all 
our  raw  cotton  exports,  30  percent  of  all 
our  exported  aircraft,  20  percent  of  all 
our  manufactured  and  synthetic  rubber 
exports,  and  huge  quantities  of  grains, 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  wood  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to 
the  American  economy  and  American 
industry  than  for  us  to  be  gradually  shut 
out  of  these  markets.  This  will  happen 
automatically  unless  the  United  States 
has  adequate  bargaining  authority. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  6  countries 
lower  their  internal  barriers  to  each 
other  by  30  percent,  they  are  to  erect  by 
stages  a  single  comprehensive  external 
tariff  for  the  entire  area  against  outside 
products  including  our  own.  This  new 
Common  External  Tariff  is  to  be  at  the 
arithmetical  average  level  of  existing 
rates.  Thus,  on  balance,  it  will  be  at 
existing  levels  although  levels  for  indi¬ 
vidual  products  will  go  up  or  down  to 
meet  the  arithmetical  average  of  existing 
tariffs  on  individual  products  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

The  only  way  American  exports  can 
compete  in  this  market  is  if  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  to  negotiate  to 
get  this  common  external  tariff  lowered 
at  the  same  relative  rate  as  the  internal 
tariffs  are  lowered,  or  by  30  percent  in 
the  first  4-  to  5 -year  period. 

On  January  1,  1962,  the  first  stage  of 
this  common  external  tariff  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Negotiations  between  the  six  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  will  begin  in  early  1961.  There¬ 
fore,  negotiations  on  this  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States  will 
only  take  place  from  the  middle  of  the 
third  year  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
year  of  a  new  5-year  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  entire  25  per¬ 
cent  authority  could  be  used  in  these 
negotiations.  No  part  would  have  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  3-year,  15  percent  provision  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  with  no  more  than  a 
5  percent  reduction  a  year,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  could  be  harmed  more  than  by 
this  provision  of  the  bill. 

It  is  wholly  inadequate  because: 

First.  United  States  negotiators  would 
have  to  return  to  Congress  for  new  au¬ 
thority  right  in  the  middle  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  would  start  in  January  of 
1961  or  2V2  years  from  now.  This  would 
be  a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  the 
United  States  and  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Europeans. 

Second.  The  United  States  would  have 
left  only  5  percent  of  even  the  15  per¬ 
cent  authority  when  we  went  to  the 
bargaining  table  in  the  third  year.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  would  have  to  be  used  up 
and  actually  go  into  effect  half  way 
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through  the  negotiations,  or  it  would  be 
lost  forever. 

Third.  The  United  States  actually 
needs  a  30  percent  authority  if  we  are 
to  match  the  internal  reductions  pf  the 
six  Common  Market  countries.  With 
only  5  percent  of  our  authority  left  in 
the  third  year  when  the  bargaining  be¬ 
gins,  United  States  exports  would  suffer 
an  increasing  disadvantage  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  assumes  that  the 
Europeans  would,  in  fact,  be  willing  to 
negotiate.  However,  if  the  Senate  bill 
should  become  law,  it  is  more  likely  that 
there  would  be  no  negotiations  and  that 
the  Europeans  would  concentrate  on 
their  own  internal  development  at  the 
expense  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

What  is  so  amazing  about  Finance 
Committee  amendments  is  that  the 
groups  which  support  them  are  the  ones 
who  are  generally  most  vociferous^  in 
their  assertions  that  foreign  countries 
always  get  the  better  of  the  United  States 
in  negotiations.  Yet  the  effect  of  the 
action  which  they  support  will  be,  in  the 
best  event,  to  give  the  European  producer 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  United 
States  producer  in  the  new  European 
market. 

The  25  percent  authority  in  the  House 
bill,  with  its  carryover  provision,  would 
put  us  at  least  close  to  parity  with  the 
30  percent  bargaining  weapons  of  the 
Europeans;  while  the  Senate  3-year,  15 
percent  and  5  percent  per  year,  no  carry¬ 
over  authority  would  send  our  negotia¬ 
tors  into  battle  with  the  Europeans  with 
almost  no  weapons  and  with  both  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs. 

At  a  minimum,  the  United  States 
needs  the  full  5  years,  the  full  25  percent, 
and  the  carryover  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  so  that  any  bargains  we  get 
or  give  can  be  put  into  effect  by  stages 
over  time  rather  than  all  in  1  year. 

Two  other  points  should  be  noted  here. 
One  is  that  with  less  authority  to  reduce 
rates,  in  any  bargaining  situation  the 
United  States  will  have  to  reduce  the 
rates  on  a  greater  number  of  products  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  authority  to 
reduce  any  one  rate  significantly. 

The  second  point  is  that,  with  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  under  the  Senate  Committee 
version  of  the  bill  there  will  be  numerous 
successful  escape-clause  proceedings, 
much  or  most  of  the  very  limited  au¬ 
thority  would  be  used  in  compensating 
other  countries  for  concessions  which 
we  withdrew  under  the  escape-clause 
proceedings.  It  is,  therefore,  very  doubt¬ 
ful  that  any  significant  bargaining  could 
occur  under  these  provisions. 

WHY  THE  SENATE  ESCAPE-CLAUSE  PROVISIONS 
WOULD  RUIN  THE  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  PROGRAM 

While  the  3-year,  15  percent  authority 
amendments  virtually  deny  the  ability 
to  lower  tariffs,  the  escape  clause  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill  greatly  expand 
the  methods  by  which  tariffs  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  increased  to  levels  as  much 
as  50  percent  above  the  highest  levels  in 
our  history. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  a  tar¬ 
iff  commission  finding  of  injury  now  be¬ 
comes  more  likely  than  before.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  by  the  new  escape  clause  amend¬ 
ment  it  is  made  almost  impossible  for  an 


elected  President  and  an  elected  Con¬ 
gress  to  reverse  such  a  finding  and  which 
may  well  be  a  finding  of  as  few  as  3  of 
the  6  appointed  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Under  the  new  escape  clause,  a  tariff 
commission  finding  becomes  final  unless 
the  President  disapproves  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress — by  majority  vote 
within  90  days — adopt  resolutions  sup¬ 
porting  the  President.  The  full  weight 
of  any  inaction  is  thus  thrown  on  the 
side  of  protection  and  in  favor  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  compared  with  the 
President. 

Furthermore,  under  the  new  amend¬ 
ment,  tie  votes  of  the  6-man  appointed 
Commission  become  findings  of  injury, 
and  if  there  is  a  finding  of  injury  and 
a  divided  vote  on  the  recommended  rem¬ 
edy,  the  “recommendations  of  that  group 
within  the  Commission  which  recom¬ 
mends  -the  greatest  measure  of  relief” 
shall  go  into  effect  unless  overruled  by 
the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Thus,  the  Commission  may  find 
injury  by  a  3  to  3  vote,  and  the  greatest 
measure  of  relief  recommended  even  by 
less  than  a  majority  shall  go  into  effect. 

These  provisions,  in  conjunction  with 
existing  escape  clause  provisions  in  both 
past  and  present  legislation  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  upset  a  Tariff 
Commission  finding. 

Consider  the  following:  First,  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  must  only  consider  by 
law  the  narrow  question  of  injury  or 
threat  of  injury.  Moreover,  these  can 
be  considered  only  for  specific  products 
and  sections  of  industries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  may  find  injury  even  though 
there  is  only  a  relative  rather  than  an 
absolute  injury.  The  Commission  by 
law  can  consider  no  other  factor  than 
(injury,  the  threat  of  injury,  or  relative 
injury,  and  cannot  consider  what  effects 
its  recommendations  would  have  on  the 
American  consumers,  on  other  sectors  of 
our  economy,  on  our  foreign  relations,  on 
our  treaty  obligations,  or  whether  the 
withdrawing  of  concessions  by  other 
countries  would  seriously  injure  Amer¬ 
ican  exports,  the  status  of  delicate  nego¬ 
tiations,  or  even  on  balance  whether  a 
finding  of  injury  would  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  therefore  to 
consider  only  the  most  narrow  question 
of  economic  injury  to  specific  producing 
groups.  It  is  not  to  consider  at  all 
whether  this  action  may  result  in  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  prices  to  housewives 
and  consumers.  It  does  not  consider 
that  this  may  result  in  immediate  and 
even  drastic  retaliation  to  an  American 
exporter.  It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  submit,  that  the  President  must  have 
adequate  authority  to  review  and  reject 
Commission  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  on  such  narrow  grounds. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  under  the  present  bill,  has 
new  authority  to  recommend  relief  by 
increasing  rates  to  a  level  50  percent 
above  the  1934  levels  rather  than  the 
1945  levels.  As  the  1945  levels  of  tariffs 
were  about  13  percent  on  the  average, 
and  as  the  1934  levels  were  about  50 
percent  on  the  average,  this  means  the 
Commission  can,  as  I  have  already 
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pointed  out,  recommend  raising  rates 
not  by  50  percent  above  existing  levels, 
or  from  about  13  percent  to  20  percent, 
but  by  50  percent  above  the  1934 
levels.  Furthermore,  these  levels  can 
be  recommended  by  less  than  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Commission  and  yet  become 
effective. 

In  fact,  a  situation  could  well  occur 
where  the  President,  because  of  foreign 
policy  reasons,  would  disapprove  of  a 
Commission  finding  and  where  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  for  equally  persuasive  reasons  of 
foreign  policy,  would  uphold  the  Presi¬ 
dent  only  to  find  that  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  would  fail  to  sustain  the 
President.  In  such  a  case,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Senate — who  have  jurisdiction 
over  matters  of  foreign  policy — would 
be  denied  their  right  to  exercise  this 
jurisdiction  by  a  House  of  Congress 
which  has  no  such  primary  jurisdiction. 

In  practice,  under  the  new  escape 
clause,  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
would  almost  always  become  final.  The 
possibilities  of  delay  in  getting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  through  committees  in  both  Houses, 
the  discharge  procedures  which  wbuld 
have  to  be  invoked  if  the  committees 
failed  to  act,  and  the  delays  in  getting 
passage  in  both  Houses  in  the  face  of 
vocal  but  minority  pressures,  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
knows  that  discharging  a  committee  is 
a  most  unusual  practice,  is  seldom  used, 
and  is  even  less  often  successful. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  this  escape-clause  section.  The 
bill  provides  that  action  must  be  taken  in 
90  days.  If  the  President  disapproves  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation  less 
than  90  days  before  the  end  of  a  session 
of  Congress  or  while  Congress  is  ad¬ 
journed,  the  matter  is  carried  over  until 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  and 
must  then  be  acted  upon  in  90  days. 
Under  this  new  provision  of  the  bill, 
there  will  certainly  be  more  escape-clause 
recommendations  than  irf  the  past. 
Further,  because  of  this  carry-over  pro¬ 
vision,  a  large  proportion  of  them  will 
normally  be  acted  on  during  the  first  90 
days  of  a  new  Congress  or  a  new  session 
of  a  Congress.  This  offers  numerous 
log-rolling  possibilities  where  one  group 
of  protectionist  interests  can  join  with 
several  other  groups  to  form  a  majority 
so  that  no  single  escape-clause  recom¬ 
mendation  may  be  overruled.  This 
would  return  us  to  the  days  of  tariff  log¬ 
rolling,  which  were  among  the  sorriest 
chapters  in  our  history. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  should 
at  least  and  even  reluctantly  return  to 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  President  disapproves 
of  a  Tariff  Commission  finding,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  views  can  be  overturned  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House.  In  fact,  we 
should  strike  out  the  whole  provision  and 
let  matters  stand  as  they  are  now. 

However,  the  House  language  would 
retain  Presidential  review,  but  it  would 
permit  the  Congress  to  override  the 
President  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Congress  can 
override  the  President  on  legislative 
matters,  although,  as  I  have  said,  I  would 
prefer  no  change  at  all. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

In  1954  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Act 
provided  that  no  trade  agreement  reduc¬ 
tion  in  duty  shall  be  made  if  it  would 
threaten  domestic  production  needed  for 
projected  national  defense  requirements. 
In  1955,  the  act  was  amended  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  investigation  and  action 
by  the  President  if  he  agrees  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobil¬ 
ization  that  any  article  is  being  imported 
in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  im¬ 
pair  the  national  security. 

This  national  security  section  was 
never  meant  to  be  an  alternative  to 
escape-clause  relief.  Its  purpose  was  to 
avoid  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
through  imports.  The  question  of  in¬ 
jury,  while  it  might  be  a  factor  in  the 
CQnsideration,  was  not  the  object  of  the 
provision  as  such.  As  the  House  report 
states: 

The  interest  to  be  safeguarded  is  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Nation,  not  the  output  or  profit¬ 
ability  of  any  plant  or  industry  except  as 
these  may  be  essential  to  the  national 
security. 

By  amendment  the  Senate  changed 
the  nature  and  intent  of  this  section. 
The  national  security  amendment  sets 
up  an  implicit  syllogism  which  states,  in 
effect: 

First.  The  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  affects  national  security. 

Second.  Any  industry  which  is  in¬ 
jured  by  imports  weakens  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Third.  Therefore,  injury  to  a  domestic 
firm  or  product,  or  unemployment,  or  a 
decrease  in  Government  revenues,  loss 
of  skills  or  investment,  affects  the  na¬ 
tional  security. 

This  really  means  that  virtually  every 
industry  or  product  can  qualify  as  a  na¬ 
tional  security  industry  and  obtain  tariff 
relief. 

This  would  mean  an  overlapping  of 
the  functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
under  the  existing  escape  clause,  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  un¬ 
der  the  national  security  amendments. 
It  would  put  unneeded  and  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  which  has  many  more  important 
functions  to  carry  out  in  the  field  of  our 
vital  national  security.  It  would  give 
domestic  industries  two  avenues  for  re¬ 
lief  and  would  bring  an  unending  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  and  disputes  before  both 
bodies.  When  one  considers  examples 
of  cases  which  have  gone  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  escape  clause  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  when  one  considers  that 
these  industries  would  now,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  be  considered  to  be  national  secu¬ 
rity  industries,  the  folly  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  can  be  seen.  For  example,  the  in¬ 
dustries  producing  the  products  or  arti¬ 
cles  I  shall  name,  which  have  sought 
escape  clause  relief  in  the  past,  could 
now  seek  relief  as  national-security  in¬ 
dustries.  I  placed  in  the  Record  yester¬ 
day  a  list  of  the  products  which  could 
seek  relief  as  national-security  indus¬ 
tries.  I  cited  a  list  of  the  48  industries 
which  have  sought  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  past  10  years.  It  will  be 
seen  how  ludicrously  unimportant  some 
of  these  products  are  to  the  national 
security : 


Spring  clothespins,  wood  screws,  blue- 
mold  cheese,  groundfish,  glace  cherries, 
bonita  and  tuna,  ground  chicory,  coco¬ 
nuts. 

There  may  be  coconuts  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  are,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them.  Glue  of  animal 
origins  and  inedible  gelatin;  hardwood 
plywood;  red  fescue  seed;  dressed  rab¬ 
bit  furs  and  fur  skins,  not  dyed;  cotton 
pillow  cases;  certain  jute  f abides;  wool 
felts,  non  woven;  garlic. 

How  important  is  garlic  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security:  women’s  fur  felt  hats 
and  hat  bodies;  hatters’  fur;  dried  figs; 
tobacco  pipes  and  bowls;  scissors  and 
shears;  ferrocerium  (lighter  flints) ;  vel¬ 
veteen  fabrics;  straight  pins? 

Now  we  have  something  really  for  the 
birds;  pregnant  mares’  urine.  I  stared 
at  that  item  for  a  long  time  and  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  this  product 
can  be  protected.  Why  does  it  need 
protection?  What  would  be  done  with 
it  without  protection?  Apparently, 
though,  a  trade  association  is  seeking 
to  get  higher  tariffs  on  the  urine  of 
pregnant  mares.  This  is  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  with  a  vengeance.  Household 
china  tableware,  chalk  whiting,  wood¬ 
wind  musical  instruments,  metal  watch 
bracelets,  rosaries.  These  certainly 
should  be  above  economic  considera¬ 
tions.  Mustard  seeds.  The  parable 
which  Jesus  quoted  indicates  that  great 
growth  can  be  expected  from  mustard 
seeds,  but  they  are  hardly  important  in 
our  national  economy.  Wool  gloves  and 
mittens;  stainless  steel  table  flatware; 
umbrella  frames;  clinical  thermometers; 
handmade  blown  glassware;  watches; 
motorcycles  and  parts;  bicycles  and 
parts;  cotton  carding  machinery;  lead 
and  zinc;  fluorspar;  para-aminosalicylic 
acid;  screen  printed  silk  scarves;  alsike 
clover  seed;  toweling  of  flax,  hemp,  or 
ramie;  violins  and  violas;  safety  pins. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  As  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  knows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  remarkable  address  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
should  like  to  ask  several  questions. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  /Illi¬ 
nois  has  been  discussing  the  provision 
of  the  law  that  no  reduction  of  duty 
shall  be  made  if  it  threatens  the  security 
of  a  domestic  industry.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
referring  to  various  items,  including 
hardwood  plywood,  bicycles,  and 
watches.  As  I  recall,  a  few  months  ago, 
one  of  the  eastern  watch-manufacturing 
companies  received  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  an  order  which  affected  the  domes¬ 
tic  watch-manufacturing  industry.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  remember  that 
incident?  The  question  was  whether 
American  labor  would  be  deprived  of 
work. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  referring  to  the  application  of 


the  domestic  watch-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  for  an  increase  in  the  duty, 
which  the  President  granted? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course,  that  did  not 
come  under  this  particular  section  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  came  under  the 
escape  clause. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Two  items  in  which  I 
am  particularly  interested — because  un¬ 
employment  in  the  industries  which  pro¬ 
duce  them  has  resulted  in  my  State- 
are  bicycles  and  hardwood  plywood.  I 
wish  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention, 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  because  I 
realize  that  he,  with  his  fine,  philosophi¬ 
cal  mind,  has  considered  the  future,  and 
realizes  that  in  the  past  10  or  15  years 
there  have  been  built,  through  our  gener¬ 
osity,  competitive  manufacturing  plants 
in  various  foreign  countries.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  in  Japan,  for  instance,  such 
labor  is  paid  only  40  cents  a  day,  whereas 
American  labor  in  the  competing  indus¬ 
try  is  paid  $2  on  hour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  quite  that  great;  I  believe 
that  labor  in  the  competitive  Japanese 
industry  is  paid  15  cents  an  hour,  as 
compared  to  the  $1.80  or  $2  an  hour 
received  on  the  average  by  American 
labor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  creates  a  situation 
which,  of  course,  is  not  competitive;  in¬ 
stead,  it  is  suicidal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  match¬ 
manufacturing  industry  was  granted  re¬ 
lief,  now  that  hundreds — in  fact,  thou¬ 
sands— of  American  workers  in  the  ply¬ 
wood  industry  are  unemployed,  what 
remedy  would  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
propose? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  already  have 
the  same  remedy,  by  way  of  the  escape 
clause,  that  the  watch-manufacturing 
industry  used. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  realize  that.  But  I 
wish  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  In 
recent  years  we  have  educated  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  to  the  point  where  they  have 
become  the  greatest  foreign'  consumers 
of  American-grown  wheat,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  are  manufac¬ 
turing  plywood  products  which  are  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  and  result 
in  putting  Wisconsin  workers  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  plywood  industry  out  of  work,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  prod¬ 
uct  is  placed  on  the  market  at  a  price 
50  percent  less  than  the  price  at  which 
the  American  plywood  industry  must 
sell  its  product.  Thus,  a  foreign  market 
has  been  created  for  American-grown 
wheat,  but  the  American  market  has 
been  taken  away  from  our  domestic  ply¬ 
wood  manufacturers. 

I  am  considering  the  future,  when  not 
only  American-made  plywood  and 
watches  will  be  at  such  a  terrific  disad¬ 
vantage,  but  when  other  American-man¬ 
ufactured  items  will  suffer  from  similar 
competition  from  products  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  If  a  tariff  is  im¬ 
mediately  imposed,  international  diffi¬ 
culties  are  created. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
his  fine  brain,  to  think  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  see  whether  he  can  give  me  the 
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answer.  If  he  cannot  give  it  to  me  now,  I 
shall  continue  to  seek  it,  because  it  is 
most  important  that  we  do  not  give  our 
domestic  producers  of  wealth — such  as 
our  domestic  plywood  industry — the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  taking  their  market 
away  from  them  and  are  giving  it  to  the 
Japanese,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
creating  a  Japanese  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  wheat.  Certainly  this  sub¬ 
ject  requires  the  great  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity  and  spiritual  intuition  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois.  Can  he 
give  me  the  answer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  Japanese  imports 
to  the  United  States  were  to  be  shut 
off - 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  mean  if  they  were  totally  shut 
off? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  they  were  appre¬ 
ciably  reduced — whether  in  the  case  of 
plywood  or  textiles — naturally  the 
amount  of  American  products  which  the 
people  of  that  country  could  purchase 
would  be  decreased,  and  that  would  re¬ 
duce  their  purchases  of  American  wheat, 
machinery,  soybean  oil,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Second,  of  course  we  realize  that  the 
transportation  costs  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  which  are  appreciable,  al¬ 
ready  constitute  something  of  a  tariff. 

Third,  we  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  the  hourly  wages,  but  also 
the  output  per  manhour,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  proper  comparison  on  the  basis 
of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output.  The 
difference  between  the  American  and 
the  Japanese  labor  cost  per  unit  of  out¬ 
put  is  by  no  means  so  great — despite  the 
industrial  machinery  used  today  by 
Japan — as  the  difference  in  wages.  In 
many  cases  we  have  the  advantage,  not 
they.  In  fact,  most  foreigners  complain 
that  with  our  efficiency  we  can  produce 
more  cheaply  than  they  can. 

Fourth,  if  the  Japanese  were  to  export 
more  goods  to  the  United  States  than 
they  imported  from  the  United  States — 
of  course,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  case 
today — the  result  would  be  an  outflow  of 
gold  to  Japan,  for  the  effects  of  the  flow 
of  gold  are  not  completely  insulated, 
even  under  modern  banking  conditions, 
from  the  Japanese  price  levels;  and  their 
price  levels  would  rise.  That  would  put 
their  exports  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
with  higher  costs  there,  and  possibly 
lower  prices  here,  the  Japanese  would 
not  be  in  so  favorable  a  condition  as  they 
had  been.  Since  1950,  average  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  products  in  this  country 
have  risen  by  only  14  percent,  whereas 
wholesale  prices  in  Japan  have  risen  50 
percent. 

Finally,  as  a  country  becomes  indus¬ 
trialized,  trade  unionism  increases,  the 
wage  rates  rise,  and  the  political  branch 
of  the  labor  movement  puts  into  effect 
mininmum  wages  and  sound  security 
so  that  industrialization  in  part  creates 
its  own  correctives. 

I  grant  that  it  would  take  time  for  all 
those  factors  to  operate.  But  any  re¬ 
duction  in  tariffs  would  also  be  gradual. 

So  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
we  should  move  forward,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  expanding  international  trade. 


rather  than  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
tracting  international  trade. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  WILEY.  There  is  an  old  slogan, 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  namely, 
that  the  American  market  belongs  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  American  producers.  Our 
country  has  been  built  on  that  doctrine. 

The  latest  figures  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  show  that  our  country  has 
a  total  production  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $440  billion.  The  latest  infor¬ 
mation  I  have  in  regard  to  our  exports 
is  that  they  amount  to  approximately 
$19  billion.  My  point  is  that  we  must 
be  sure  that  in  attempting  to  obtain  the 
$19  billion,  we  do  not  stick  a  dagger  into 
the  $440  billion.  We  must  be  sure  that 
in  obtaining  exports,  we  do  not  injure 
the  morale  of  our  own  producers  and 
cause  them  difficulties. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
given  me  a  solution  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  our  plywood  industry. 
He  has  discussed  the  philosophy,  but  he 
has  not  supplied  the  answer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  we  can¬ 
not  expect  to  have  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  commerce  evenly  distributed  over 
society  as  a  whole;  and  very  frequently, 
in  the  process  of  distributing  benefits, 
certain  industries  are  injured. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  a  very  strong  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  compensatory  payments  to  both 
industry  and  labor,  for  any  losses  which 
they  may  suffer.  I  have  sponsored  such 
an  amendment;  and,  to  judge  by  the  re¬ 
marks  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made,  I  believe  I  may  have  made  a  con¬ 
vert. 

Mr.  WILEY.  A  what? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  convert. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  spell  that  word?  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

I  doubt  whether  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments,  about  which  the  Senator  has 
been  talking,  are  the  answer. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  ques¬ 
tion  about  a  matter  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Again,  I  must  plead  my  ignor¬ 
ance,  because  I  am  not  on  the  committee, 
and  I  have  not  done  any  reading  on  the 
subject.  I  have  a  pocketful  of  material 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  read,  tonight, 
including  the  minority  views  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois.  But  is  not  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  be  found  in  quotas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  immediately,  I  would  say  “No”; 
quotas  would  be  just  as  bad  as  tariffs, 
and  possibly  a  little  worse. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Why  are  quotas  not  the 
answer?  Let  us  assume  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  will  take  X  number  of  ply¬ 
wood  board  feet.  Let  us  assume  that 
last  year  Japan  furnished  25  percent  of 
that  market.  Now,  because  of  this  won¬ 
derful  America  of  ours,  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  ability,  Japan  is  after 
100  percent  of  the  market,  which,  if 
Japan  succeeds,  will  put  out  of  work  the 
group  of  people  who  are  willing  to  have 
Japan  take  25  percent.  Now  Japan 
wants  100  percent  of  the  market.  I  am 
trying  to  reconcile  my  concept  of  re- 
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ligion  with  economics.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  quotes  the  Bible.  I  think 
Paul  said  that  he  who  does  not  look 
after  his  own  is  unworthy.  Why  would 
not  a  25  percent  quota — if  that  is  the 
correct  ratio — be  a  fair  one  which  Ja¬ 
pan  should  have,  and  let  the  American 
producers  have  75  percent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket? 

I  am  trying  to  see  my  way  clear  to 
rationalize  the  just  way  to  proceed. 

I  also  realize  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  I  have  not  discussed  the  for¬ 
eign-relations  aspect  of  the  problem. 
That  aspect  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  contracting  world  of  to¬ 
day.  But  I  do  not  think  our  foreign 
relations  are  helped  when  we  permit 
community  after  community  in  the 
United  States  to  be  raped  by  having 
their  entire  plywood  industry  taken 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Once  quotas  are 
started  and  are  imposed  on  foreign 
goods  coming  into  this  country,  we  can 
be  perfectly  certain  that  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  then  impose  quotas  on  United 
States  goods,  and  there  will  be  limita¬ 
tions  upon  Wisconsin  butter  going  to 
Japan  and  limitations  on  American 
wheat  going  to  Japan.  Some  persons 
think  we  are  the  only  nation  that  can 
play  this  quota  game,  but  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  can  retaliate,  and  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  general  shrinking  in  trade. 

I  have  a  robust  faith  in  competition. 
I  have  a  robust  faith  that  if  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  kept  open,  goods  will  ultimately 
be  produced  in  those  countries  where 
they  can  be  manufactured  most  effec¬ 
tively.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  me 
that  persons  who  profess  to  believe  in 
competition  and  free  enterprise  are 
afraid  of  it  when  it  is  applied  across 
national  lines. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  been  a  bulwark 
for  the  rights  of  American  labor,  and 
has  insisted  on  a  living  wage  and  on  the 
right  that  the  returns  of  labor  shall  be 
constantly  increased.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  his  last  remark,  because,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  evidence  is  very 
clear  that  the  Japanese  workingman  is 
as  clever,  and  in  many  respects  more  so, 
in  producing  goods  as  are  some  of  our 
own  people;  Last  week  I  had  lunch 
with  a  colonel  wjio  was  in  Japan.  He 
showed  me  a  little  loudspeaker  which 
costs  $50  in  this  country.  He  had 
bought  it  for  $18.  Why  is  that  so?  Be¬ 
cause  a  Japanese  workman,  instead  of 
getting  $2  or  $3  a  hour,  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  workingman  gets,  receives  only  40 
cents  an  hour.  I  am  thinking  in  terms 
not  only  of  today  or  tomorrow,  but  the 
tomorrows  of  next  year  and  the  years 
after  that. 

The  Senator  has  stated  he  is  afraid 
that  if  this  country  imposes  quotas,  for¬ 
eign  countries  will  impose  quotas  on 
goods  we  may  send  to  them.  Japan  had 
25  percent  of  our  plywood  market.  It 
should  have  been  pleased  with  that  per¬ 
centage  of  the  market.  Japan  needed 
wheat,  and  she  was  able  to  buy  wheat 
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under  that  arrangement.  There  are 
other  markets  in  which  Japan  can  sell, 
and  is  selling,  her  products;  but  in  the 
plywood  line,  good  American  workmen 
are  being  put  out  of  business.  I  want 
to  find  a  way  to  protect  American  labor. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  an 
exponent  of  the  rights  of  American  la¬ 
bor,  and  he  has  stood  back  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingmen  all  his  life.  Instead  of 
finding  a  solution  for  them,  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  taking  away  their  jobs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  merely  the 
plywood  industry  that  wants  quotas. 
The  textile  industry  has  been  able  to  get 
the  President  to  force  Japan  to  put  into 
effect  informal  quotas  on  textiles. 
Quotas  are  being  extended  very  far,  in¬ 
formally,  even  though  they  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  law.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  proposing  that  quotas  be 
further  extended.  If  the  principle  is 
carried  further,  it  will  be  applied  to  every 
article  we  import,  and  imports  will  be 
frozen  at  existing  totals  or  proportions. 
By  that  very  action  American  imports 
w'ill  be  frozen.  We  cannot  export  unless 
we  import.  Only  by  means  of  exporting 
to  us  are  foreign  countries  able  to  buy 
products  from  us.  In  the  long  run,  they 
can  buy  our  exports  only  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  sales  of  their  products. 

The  Senator  is,  in  effect,  proposing 
that  there  be  a  freezing  of  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  a  freezing 
of  their  imports  to  us.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  want  that  kind  of  a  world? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No;  I  think  the  Senator 
is  drawing  a  wrong  conclusion.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  he  who  does  not  look 
after  his  own  is  unworthy.  The  way  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  is  by  common- 
sense  rationing.  I  am  asking  the  Sena¬ 
tor  if  fixing  the  market  for  imports  at  25 
percent  is  not  the  correct  way.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  the 
President  has  done  something  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  textiles.  Nineteen  billion  dollars 
worth  of  exports  should  not  cause  us  to 
take  our  eye  off  the  ball  and  to  ignore 
$440  billion  worth  of  production.  We 
must  consider  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.  The  minute  labor  in  a  certain  in¬ 
dustry  stops  producing,  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  is  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
his  penetrating  mind,  which  is  so  gen¬ 
erally  set  on  what  he  thinks  is  right,  will 
give  a  little  consideration  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  let  me  talk  it  over  with  him 
tomorrow,  because  I  want  the  benefit  of 
his  fine  economic  brains  and  his  some¬ 
times  fine  political  brains — I  said  some¬ 
times — to  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  so¬ 
lution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk 
with  the  Senator  tomorrow  or  any  other 
time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  him.  It 
so  happens  I  have  thought  about  this 
problem  most  of  my  adult  life.  I  assure 
the  Senator  the  matter  is  serious,  but 
not  so  serious  as  he  thinks.  For  in¬ 
stance,  total  imports  last  year  were  $13 
billion.  The  gross  national  product  is 
now  at  about  the  rate  of  $420  billion. 
The  Senator  is  afraid  of  competition 
for  3  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct?  Consumers  and  exporters  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  matter.  I  should  have 


thought  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  have  been  glad  he  could  buy  a 
loudspeaker  for  $18,  for  which  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  $50  if  it  were  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  first  I  should  like  to  make  a  further 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Is  not  the  American  consumer  entitled 
to  some  consideration  in  this  process? 
We  ought  not  to  consider  only  those  who 
are  producing  articles  which  are  rivals 
to  those  produced  in  other  countries,  but 
consumers  as  well. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  automatic  gold 
standard  we  had  a  very  simple  answer, 
namely,  if  we  had  an  excess  of  impprts 
over  exports  there  would  be  an  outflow 
of  gold,  and  such  an  outflow  of  gold 
would  raise  the  prive  levels  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  we  were  importing  and 
would  lower  the  price  levels  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  automatically  op¬ 
erate  to  reduce  the  exports  to  us  from 
the  other  countries,  and  would  expand 
our  exports  to  them.  The  situation  on 
the  face  of  it  does  not  move  so  directly 
now  that  the  countries  are  largely  off 
the  automatic  gold  standard,  but  gold  is 
not  completely  insulated  from  influence 
on  domestic  price  levels.  In  addition, 
there  are  adjustments  of  exchange  rates, 
which  help  to  establish  a  balance. 

Mr.  WILEY.  We  have  been  exporting 
gold  lately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  spite  of  the  $19  bil¬ 
lion  of  exports  and  what  the  Senator 
calls  $13  billion  of  imports,  that  is  the 
case.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  other  income,  such  as  the  tourist  dol¬ 
lars,  and  so  forth.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  solution  is 
for  American  labor,  for  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  always  stood  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  wept  tears  about  Wiscon¬ 
sin  plywood. 

Mr.  WILEY.  About  American  ply¬ 
wood  ;  yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
statement  by  Charles  H.  Percy,  a  leading 
member  of  the  same  party  as  the  Senator, 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Ke  is  the  champion  money  raiser  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  does  the  Senator 
happen  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  happens  that  Mr. 
Percy  was  once  a  student  of  mine,  but 
he  strayed  from  the  fold. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Oh,  another  man  gone 
wrong.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Percy.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Mr.  Percy  is  an  excellent  man. 
He  said  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  : 

May  I  comment  on  the  plywood  industry, 
Senator?  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
you  visit  our  own  plywood  plant. 


Mr.  Percy  is  the  president  of  Bell  & 
Howell  Co.  He  went  on  to  say : 

We  are  manufacturers  of  plywood.  Wo 
have  been  now  for  many  years.  We  simply 
did  not  feel  that  that  industry  was  highly 
enough  mechanized  to  produce  the  product 
at  a  cost  that  our  customers  are  willing  to 
pay. 

Therefore,  a  number  of  years  ago  we  opened 
our  own  wood  shop,  we  buy  veneer  from 
Minnesota,  and  other  States,  and  we  manu¬ 
facture  our  own  plywood  under  mechanized 
methods. 

We  use  the  latest  devices  we  possibly  can. 
Our  buying  department  has  absolute  au¬ 
thority  to  buy  plywood  from  any  place  in 
the  world.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  out 
of  this  business  for  many  years,  but  every 
time  we  threaten  to  pull  out  of  it  if  our 
managers  are  not  using  that  space  profitably, 
because  it  is  expensive  plant  space,  our  own 
people  find  a  new  technique,  a  new  method 
to  reduce  the  costs  a  little  bit  lower  and 
they  undercut  the  costs  that  our  buying 
department  can  obtain  on  plywood. 

I  suggest  to  my  good  friend  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that  he  have  the  plywood  manu¬ 
facturers  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Percy  will  show  them  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  factories.  Wisconsin  can 
learn  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILEY.  When  Illinois  got  Chi¬ 
cago  we  were  glad  to  have  Illinois  get 
Chicago,  but  we  do  not  want  to  have 
Illinois  steal  the  water  from  our  lakes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  will  meet  at 
Philippi  on  that  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  was  the  date  of 
the  statement  the  Senator  read,  and 
where  does  Mr.  Percy  live? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  Mr.  Percy? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  probably  know  him. 
There  are  several  Percy  families.  I  re¬ 
member  Shakespeare  had  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Percy’s  state¬ 
ment  was  in  the  hearings  in  June  of  1958. 
The  statement  appears  on  pages  684  and 
685  of  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill  presently  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  WILEY.  From  where  does  Mr. 
Percy  come? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Percy  is  from 
Chicago. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Oh,  Chicago.  Well,  that 
accounts  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Percy  is  a  very 
efficient  fund  raiser  for  the  Republicans 
and  an  excellent  businessman. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  accounts  for  it.  I 
have  a  book  like  that,  too,  some  place.  So 
Mr.  Percy  is  from  Chicago.  I  can  see  the 
Senator  is  influenced  by  everything  he 
said. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  for  one  would  be  willing 
to  join  the  Senator  in  taking  Mr.  Percy 
up  on  his  proposal  as  to  reducing  tariffs. 
Let  us  apply  that  principle  to  the  camera 
and  motion  picture  camera  industry. 

Let  us  offer  an  amendment  to  remove 
the  tariff  on  those  items.  I  will  predict 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  5  years 
which  the  Senator  is  requesting  Mr. 
Percy  and  Bell  &  Howell  will  be  producing 
cameras  overseas,  if  at  all.  I  would  be 
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willing  to  join  the  Senator  in  applying 
Mr.  Percy’s  logic  to  Mr.  Percy’s  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  he  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  willing  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  I  differ  with 
Mr.  Percy  on  many  points  of  political 
philosophy,  I  think  he  is  sincere,  and  I 
think  he  is  an  able  manager.  I  believe 
his  company  can  look  the  world  in  the 
face  and  fear  not  any  man. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Percy  appears  to  be 
the  best  one  round  salesman  I  have 
heard.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  Mr. 
Percy  up  on  his  proposal  and  to  remove 
the  tariff  with  respect  to  his  product,  to 
see  what  happens  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  speaking  to¬ 
day  to  make  a  sales  talk  for  Bell  & 
Howell,  but  the  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  com¬ 
petes  with  producers  in  Germany  and 
Japan  and  is  perfectly  ready  to  do  so  in 
the  foreign  market,  without  any  protec¬ 
tion  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
join  me  in  sponsoring  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  in  voting  for  it,  because  I 
should  like  to  see  Mr.  Percy’s  proposal 
tested.  Mr.  Percy  says  that  he  and  his 
associates  are  so  good  at  improving 
methods  that  they  can  stay  ahead  of  the 
world.  He  says  that  labor  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  cost  of  what  they  are 
producing,  but  that  we  should  not  worry 
about  it. 

Mr.  Percy  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
able  spokesmen,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent,  I  have  heard  about.  I 
propose  that  we  take  Mr.  Percy  up  on 
his  statement,  to  see  how  it  will  work. 
If  it  works  the  way  he  says,  perhaps  we 
can  apply  it  to  other  industries  and  those 
industries  will  not  need  tariffs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  knows,  Congress  has 
surrendered  the  power  to  fix  tariff  sched¬ 
ules  and  has  turned  that  power  over  to 
the  executive  department,  subject  to  re¬ 
view. 

If  we  could  be  certain  we  would  re¬ 
duce  tariffs  by  the  use  of  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend 
that  power,  but  we  know  quit§  well  that 
the  protectionist  point  of  view  would  be 
so  strong  that  if  we  once  again  started 
to  deal  with  the  tariff  schedules  here 
in  Congress  the  result  would  be  increased 
protection. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  the  bill  under 
consideration  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Percy 
would  be  perfectly  willing  in  the  next 
tariff  negotiation  to  have  the  tariffs  on 
photographic  equipment  reduced.  I  am 
sure  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  under  the  bill  the  tariffs 
will  not  be  cut  enough. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  saying  that  un¬ 
der  the  bill - 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Percy  up 
on  his  proposition  and  apply  his  theory 
to  the  industry  in  which  Mr.  Percy  is 
engaged,  to  see  what  happens  to  the 
industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  that  done. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
such  an  amendment  added  to  the  bill. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator 
about,  when  I  first  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield,  relates  to  imports.  About  one- 
third  of  the  imports  are  imports  of 
items  we  do  not  produce  and  which  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  produce.  For 
example,  I  speak  of  imports  such  as 
cocoa  beans,  bananas,  and  other  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  demand  that  we  produce  our  own 
bananas,  very  shortly — under  glass. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  About  one-third  of  our 
imports  are  in  that  category.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  imports  amount  to  about 
2  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  those  fall  into  categories  of  various 
things  this  country  does  produce.  That 
is  a  general  statement,  but  I  believe  it 
is  cori’ect. 

My  question  is:  Why  must  we  trade 
in  such  a  way  that  only  a  very  few  in¬ 
dustries  have  to  take  almost  all — I  would 
say  perhaps  75  to  80  percent — of  the 
burden  of  foreign  competition,  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  industries  have 
very  little  foreign  competition?  Why 
should  we  not  so  shape  our  trade  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  burden  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  would  be  spread  somewhat 
evenly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  requested  that  I 
yield  to  him  for  the  presentation  of  a 
conference  report  which,  of  course,  is 
privileged  at  all  times.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  with  the  understanding  that  the 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  then 
make  a  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  after  the  conference  report  has 
been  presented  and  acted  upon. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Douglas  yielded 
to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  a  conference  report  on  House  bill 
12575,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  to¬ 
day’s  Record  following  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Douglas.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  I  yielded  for  the  submission  of  a 
conference  report,  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was  asking  the 
question  as  to  why  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  industries  had  to  suffer  from 
exports  sent  to  us  by  other  countries,  and 
why  the  burden  of  meeting  this  competi¬ 
tion  was  not  more  widely  distributed  over 
a  greater  number  of  industries. 

My  first  reply  to  my  good  friend  is 
that  a  much  smaller  number  of  indus¬ 
tries  are  actually  affected  'by  imports 
than  one  would  believe  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  industries  in  question. 

For  example,  in  the  chemical  industry 
we  export  many  times  as  much  in  total 
value  of  chemicals  as  we  import.  In  fact, 
in  1956  we  exported  $1.2  billion  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  related  products  and  imported 
only  $274  million  of  chemicals  and  related 
products  yet,  the  chemical  industry  is 
crying  to  high  heaven  and  demanding 
increased  tariffs  and  quotas,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  impose  in¬ 
creased  tariffs  and  quotas  on  the  chemi¬ 
cals  we  import,  we  could  be  quite  certain 
that  the  other  nations  would  place  tariffs 
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and  quotas  on  our  chemicals,  and  that 
the  chemical  industry  would  suffer  far 
more  than  it  would  gain. 

I  believe  that  much  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  textile  industry,  because  we 
export  a  very  large  volume  of  textiles. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  find  that  to  be  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  he  would  find 
that  relatively  small  amounts  of  textiles 
are  exported  now,  as  compared  with  im¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  about  even. 
In  1956  we  exported  $629  million  worth 
of  textile  manufactures.  We  imported 
$648  million  worth.  So  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that - 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  quoting 
1956  figures 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  does  not  have  the  latest 
figures,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  1957  we  exported  $497  million 
worth  of  textiles,  and  imported  $485  mil¬ 
lion,  so  we  had  a  slight  advantage  for 
those  9  months.  I  should  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  exports  and  imports  of 
textiles  are  about  equal.  In  addition  we 
exported  $803  million  of  raw  cotton  in 
these  9  months. 

My  first  reply  is  that  many  of  those 
who  cry  that  they  are  hurt  are  not  hurt 
to  the  degree  they  say  they  are. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to 
make - 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  not  ap¬ 
plying  that  statement  to  oil,  is  he?  At 
present  imports  are  running  almost  23  y2 
percent,  and  exports  are  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent,  if  I  correctly  recall  the  lalest  fig¬ 
ures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  the  case  of  oil. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  with 
respect  to  some  commodities  we  export 
more  than  we  import.  That  is  true  of 
wheat,  soybeans,  farm  machinery,  to¬ 
bacco,  raw  cotton,  earth-moving  ma¬ 
chinery,  automobiles,  tractors,  trucks, 
electrical  machinery,  and  so  forth.  Just 
as  we  export  more  than  we  import  in  a 
number  of  industries,  so  it  follows  that 
in  certain  industries  we  must  import 
more  than  we  export.  We  cannot  have 
a  situation  in  which  all  our  industries 
export  more  than  we  import.  That 
would  be  like  the  case  of  the  golfer  who 
said  he  always  played  better  than  his 
average  but  never  fell  below  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  remains  that 
certainly  we  Jhave  made  it  possible,  by 
means  of  exporting  American  capital, 
American  management  and  American 
knowhow — and  then  by  spending  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  help  teach  foreign  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  things  our  way,  for  those  na¬ 
tions  to  become  low-cost  producers. 

That  is  a  result  for  which  I  have 
voted,  by  the  way.  Thus  in  first  one 
commodity  and  then  in  another  com¬ 
modity,  foreign  nations  will  become  low- 
cost  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  within  10  years  from 
now  foreign  nations  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  almost  any  manufactured  item  at 
a  cost  below  what  it  costs  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it  in  this  country.  My  guess  is  that 
when  that  day  is  reached,  our  Nation 
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will  have  to  subsidize  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  to  pay  for  raw  materials  that  are 
imported. 

This  point  occurs  to  me,  as  long  as  we 
are  increasing  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  into  this  country,  why 
should  we  not  attempt  at  least  to  have 
a  plan  about  it?  Why  should  we  not 
try  to  make  it  so  that  a  few  industries 
will  not  have  to  take  the  entire  brunt 
of  such  a  policy,  as  is  the  case  now? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  normally  believe  in 
the  competition  of  the  market,  and  I 
believe  in  having  a  nation  specialize  in 
the  things  which  it  can  do  best  and  most 
effectively.  If  we  do  that)  we  will  get 
specialization  as  between  countries,  just 
as  we  now  get  specialization  within  a 
nation.  The  net  result  will  be  that  the 
total  world  income  and  the  total  na¬ 
tional  income  of  the  United  States  will 
be  greater  than  if  we  try  to  protect  some 
industries  and  force  labor  and  capital 
to  go  into  industries  which  are  relatively 
less  efficient  than  others. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
happening  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program,  which  has  grown  up  like 
Topsy. 

I  refer  perticularly  to  oil.  The  tariff 
was  cut  approximately  in  half.  At  that 
time  the  principal  country  interested 
was  Venezuela.  I  do  not  believe  we  had 
a  most  favored  nation  agreement  with 
the  world  in  general  at  that  time. 

It  made  sense  at  that  time  to  cut  the 
tariff  on  Venezuelan  oil.  If  I  recall  cor¬ 
rectly,  this  Nation  was  exporting  more 
oil  than  it  was  importing,  particularly 
if  we  consider  oil  products  in  addition 
to  the  crude  oil.  The  tariff  being  fixed  in 
cash,  the  figure,  therefore,  was  reduced 
to  about  one-third  with  respect  to  crude 
oil  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Today  the  effective  tariff  is  only  about 
one-sixth  of  what  it  was  when  the  act 
was  passed.  Today  the  oil  industry  is 
at  a  tremendous  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  now  gets  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  most  favored  nation  treat¬ 
ment. 

Therefore,  in  the  field  of  oil  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  foreign  producers 
and  foreign  affiliates  could  take  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  market.  The  aver¬ 
age  well  in  Saudi  Arabia  flows  at  5,000 
barrels  a  day.  In  many  cases,  it  does 
not  cost  as  much  to  drill  a  well  in  Saudi 
Arabia  as  it  costs  to  drill  a  United  States 
well,  which  flows  about  11  barrels  a 
day. 

Therefore,  by  a  development  we  did 
not  relate  to  the  circumstances  at  the 
time  the  agreements  were  made,  the  oil 
industry  is  one  of  those  selected  for 
extermination,  unless  something  is  done, 
as  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  defense  amendment. 
That  could  have  happened  just  as  well 
to  many  other  industries. 

The  way  these  agreements  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  was  that  the  foreign  country 
would  state  what  commodity  it  wished 
to  negotiate  on.  Then  the  negotiations 
would  proceed  along  the  lines  requested 
by  the  foreign  country,  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  which  sought  to  obtain 
concessions  here.  Our  country  would 


then  indicate  what  concessions  it  de¬ 
sired  to  obtain  from  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try. 

Whereas  this  Nation  was  a  low-cost 
producer  of  a  particular  commodity  at 
the  time  the  act  was  passed,  now  at  a 
later  date  we  find  the  foreign  producers, 
because  of  American  export  of  capital 
and  American  export  of  methods  and 
American  export  of  know-how,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  economically  at  a 
lower  cost  many  commodities  which  in 
previous  years  they  produced  at  greater 
cost. 

Under  those  circumstances  some 
American  industries  find  themselves 
well  protected.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram,  by  mere  happenstance  certain  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  greatly  jeopardized, 
whereas  others  have  had  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  they  really  need. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  I  am  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  escape  clause,  that 
clause  is  in  the  act,  and  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  can  resort  to  it.  In  addition,  a  na¬ 
tional  security  provision  is  already  in 
the  act.  What  does  the  Senator  pro¬ 
pose?  Does  he  propose  a  program  of 
quotas  with  respect  to  Venezuelan  oil? 

If  he  does,  let  him  think  about  the 
consequences.  The  result  will  be  that 
Venezuela  will  not  be  able  to  buy  as  large 
a  quantity  of  American  goods  as  it  does 
now.  That  may  not  affect  Louisiana  or 
Texas  or  Oklahoma,  but  it  will  affect  the 
rest  of  the  country  very  sharply. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamara],  That  will  mean  that 
there  will  be  fewer  automobiles  and 
fewer  trucks  which  Detroit,  Mich.,  can 
send  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  find  that  in  recent  years  some  of  the 
oil-importing  countries  have  increased 
their  shipments  to  the  United  States  by 
as  much  as  500  percent,  while  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  us  have  increased  by  only 
about  50  percent. 

My  general  proposal  would  be  that  we 
attempt  to  maintain  about  the  same 
ratio  of  imports  as  against  exports  on 
oil  that  we  had  in  effect  in  1954. 

Incidentally,  that  is  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  committee  recommended  we 
should  do,  at  the  time  it  made  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  necessity  of  having  an 
oil  industry  for  purposes  of  national 
defense. 

The  Senator  has  been  criticizing  the 
amendments  to  the  defense  provision. 
Does  the  Senator  seriously  think  that  the 
language  in  the  bill — and  if  he  thinks 
so,  I  wish  he  would  show  why  he  does — 
in  the  defense  amendment  would  ac¬ 
tually  apply  to  these  various  items,  such 
as  pregnant  mares’  urine? 

Does  the  Senator  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  defense  amendment  which 
would  cause  the  President  to  determine 
that  the  national  security  was  impaired 
because  we  had  imports  of  pregnant 
mares’  urine? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  language 
on  page  24  of  the  bill,  which  reads: 

In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
director  and  the  President  shall  further 
recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national 
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security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic 
industries. 

Therefore,  under  the  strong  wording 
in  the  bill,  if  one  industry  is  .affected  ad¬ 
versely,  it  is  held  to  affect  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  if  it  affects 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
said  to  affect  the  Nation’s  security. 
Therefore,  blue-mold  cheese,  pregnant 
mares’  urine,  and  some  of  the  other  items 
I  have  mentioned  could  be  defended  as 
necessary  for  our  national  security.  It 
is  fantastic,  but  no  more  fantastic  than 
the  claims  which  are  already  being  made 
under  the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  language  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  states  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “shall  take  into  consideration  the 
impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic 
industries.”  I  submit  that -the  examples 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  citing,  such 
as  pregnant  mares’  urine,  spring  clothes¬ 
pins,  ground  fish,  and  so  forth,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  ridiculous  when  used  as  examples. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Consider  clothes 
pins,  for  example.  They  were  granted 
an  increased  tariff  last  summer  under 
the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  not  under  the  de¬ 
fense  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  be  granted  any  relief  under  the 
defense  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why,  then,  is  there 
the  language  in  the  bill  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  consider  “the  impact  of  for¬ 
eign  competition  on  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  unemployment,  decrease  in  rev¬ 
enues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  displacement  of  any  do¬ 
mestic  products  by  excessive  imports 
shall  be  considered,  without  excluding 
other  factors,  in  determning  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy 
may;  impair  the  national  security”? 

If  language  means  anything,  it  means 
that  if  one  industry  is  hurt,  then  that 
will  affect  the  economic  welfare  and  the 
national  security. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  lot  of  palaver 
which  has  been  foisted  on  us,  but  I  like  to 
think  that  words  mean  something. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  effect  is  to  say  that 
the  President  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  impact  of  foreign  competition 
on  individual  American  industries.  But 
I  submit  that  to  take  that  language  and 
argue  to  the  conclusion  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  attempts  to  reach,  by 
applying  it  to  the  urine  of  pregnant 
mares,  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Senator  included  that 
item  in  his  speech,  unless  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  being  amusing,  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  be,  if  he  wants 
to  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  about  being  amusing.  But  the 
most  amusing  thing  are  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  protectionists. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  understand  how 
anyone  in  that  business  might  refer  to 
certain  language  and  contend  that  the 
urine  of  pregnant  mares  was  essential 
to  the  national  defense,  but  the  Presi- 
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dent  would  not  be  likely  to  agree  with 
such  a  ridiculous  argument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  expect  to  find  that 
the  Association  to  Protect  the  Urine  of 
Pregnant  Mares  will  make  such  a  claim. 
They  could  not  get  by  under  the  escape 
clause,  so  I  assume  they  may  try  to  get 
by  under  national  security. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
no  such  conclusion  would  be  reached  by 
the  President  under  this  language;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  would  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  items  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me 
there  might  be  1  or  2  items  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  list  which  might  have  connection 
with  national  defense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Glace  cherries? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  mentioned  lead  and  zinc.  The 
President  might  very  well  conclude  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  industries  were  im¬ 
portant. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  filed  dissenting 
views  a  year  ago  on  the  proposal  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc.  Does 
the  Senator  think,  as  to  lead  and  zinc, 
that  we  will  not  be  driving  Canada  and 
South  America  away  from  us,  by  shutting 
off  imports  from  those  countries? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  share  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  fear.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
would  likely  happen  would  be  that  the 
President  would  determine  the  level  of 
imports  desirable  in  this  country  and 
would  determine  the  levels  of  domestic 
production  which  should  be  retained  in 
this  country  for  the  preservation  of  our 
own  Nation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  not  let  the 
competition  in  the  marketplace  deter¬ 
mine  that  situation?  The  result  will  be 
that  the  more  efficient  firms  will  get  the 
market,  and  the  less  efficient  firms  will 
go  out?  That  is  the  law  of  life.  But 
I  favor  a  trade  agreement  program  to 
soften  the  impact. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  seeing  right  now 
a  good  example  of  why  we  should  not 
follow  such  a  course.  Our  troops  are 
now  in  the  Middle  East.  One  of  our 
concerns  in  the  Near  East  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fuel  supply  which  is  very 
important  to  Western  Europe. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  would  not  want  this  Nation  to  be¬ 
come  totally  dependent  for  its  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  upon  the  oil  industry  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  and  the  sort  of  persons  who  spit 
on  the  Vice  President’s  wife  and  tried  to 
kill  the  Vice  President  himself;  people 
who  change  their  loyalty  when  they  are 
seeking  aid.  I  certainly  hope  we  wrill 
not  have  to  depend  on  that  type  of 
people  for  our  fuel  supply  in  the  event 
we  have  to  fight  a  war,  because  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  fuel  is  very  important  to 
any  nation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  we  get  into 
the  field  of  national  security,  we  get  into 
noneconomic  considerations.  I  quite 
grant  that  in  the  world  as  it  is  now,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  certain  items  ready 
in  case  of  war.  I  merely  say  that  the 
national  security  clause  can  be  stretched 
too  far  because  everybody  is  trying  to 
get  on  board. 

We  had  an  example  of  that  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  watchmakers  craft. 
It  was  said  that  we  had  to  have  a  do¬ 
mestic  watch  industry  in  order  to  have 


skilled  precision  workers.  We  investi¬ 
gated  that  claim  and  found  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  precision 
workers  in  that  one  industry;  they  can 
be  developed  in  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
dustries.  The  watchmaking  industry  is 
not  the  sole  industry  in  which  to  do  this. 
We  made  a  careful  study  of  that  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  think  my  good  friend  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond,  does  not 
have  a  sufficiently  robust  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  faith  in  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  develop  better  methods.  I  heard 
the  testimony  of  the  Senator’s  friend 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Percy.  His  was  a  very 
inspiring  statement.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  Amer¬ 
icans  can  teach  others  to  do  things  the 
way  we  do  them.  We  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  on  just  that  belief.  We 
have  spent  much  money  sending  our 
technicians  overseas  to  show  foreigners 
how  to  do  things  the  way  we  do  them. 

If  we  send  our  capital  overseas  at  the 
rate  of  $3  billion  a  year  to  build  plants 
and  to  invest  in  foreign  production,  and 
if  we  export  American  management  and 
know-how,  we  will  be  able  to  show  for¬ 
eigners  how  to  produce  as  cheaply  as 
we  can  produce  in  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  over  a  period  of 
time  we  will  make  it  possible  for  foreign 
nations  to  become  low-cost  producers 
of  almost  every  item  we  make  in  the 
United  States  today,  once  we  have 
supplied  American  machinery,  taught 
American  methods,  and  sent  American 
capital.  I  think  that  will  be  the  case. 
It  may  not  be  the  case  now,  but  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  someday  it  will  be  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  deciding  which 
industries  in  the  United  States  should 
go  out  of  business,  we  should  at  least 
try  to  treat  them  equally,  rather  than 
simply  let  matters  develop  by  happen¬ 
stance,  so  that  some  industries  will  get 
the  death  sentence,  while  others  will  re¬ 
ceive,  eventually,  some  protection  to 
enable  them  to  stay  in  business  before 
it  is  too  late  to  save  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  one  of  the 
lessons  we  need  to  learn  in  life  is  that, 
on  the  whole, 'We  are  benefited  if  our 
neighbors  are  prosperous.  If  our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  poor  and  miserable,  they  will 
not  have  the  purchasing  power  to  buy 
from  us  the  articles  which  we  produce, 
no  matter  how  efficient  we  may  be.  If 
they  are  efficient  and  can  produce,  they 
can  buy  from  us,  and  our  prosperity  will 
increase,  because  we  will  need  markets 
in  order  to  get  a  good  return  for  what 
we  sell. 

That  is  true  inside  this  Nation.  If  a 
section  of  the  Nation  has  very  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  that  section  pulls  down 
the  rest  of  the  Ration.  It  is  also  true 
of  the  world.  If  a  major  portion  of  the 
world  is  sunk  in  poverty,  it  will  not  have 
the  puchasing  power  to  buy  from  us  the 
articles  in  which  we  have  both  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  a  comparative  advantage.  As 
their  prosperity  increases,  they  will  be 
better  customers  of  ours,  and  will  buy 
more  from  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  general  argument.  It  seems  to 
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me,  however,  that  in  trying  to  reach 
that  result,  we  should  recognize  that 
over  a  period  of  time  we  must  expect 
to  see  foreign  manufacturers  become 
low-cost  producers  of  the  majoi'ity  of 
the  items  which  are  manufactured  to¬ 
day  in  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
are  tending  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  altogether  too  gloomy. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  gloomy;  I  am 
optimistic.  We  have  been  spending 
money  to  reach  that  result.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  voted  for  such 
spending;  so  have  I. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  a  Japanese 
laborer  can  be  a  very  efficient  and 
capable  laborer,  once  he  has  been  taught 
how  to  do  a  particular  job.  So  can  a 
German  laborer;  so  can  a  laborer  in 
Argentina  or  Brazil. 

If  we  tend  in  that  direction,  I  simply 
maintain  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
plan  for  it,  so  that  instead  of  simply 
handing  the  death  sentence  to  one  indus¬ 
try  and  affording  elaborate  protection 
to  another,  the  burden  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  should  be  more  evenly  shared. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That,  presumably,  is 
precisely  the  reason  for  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  The  Department  of  State,  under 
the  President,  draws  up  a  list  of  com¬ 
modities  as  to  which  they  want  other 
nations  to  make  concessions  to  us. 
Then  they  draw  up  a  list  of  commodities 
which  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
trade  off  against  these  commodities  from 
foreign  countries.  Presumably,  that  is 
precisely  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
industries  where  the  damage  done  by 
reductions  in  tariff  rates  would  be  least. 
Presumably  that  is  precisely  what  they 
do. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  following  the  process 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  outlined, 
when  we  have  made  it  possible  for  for¬ 
eign  producers  to  obtain  a  certain  share 
of  the  American  market — and  offhand 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  about  5,  10,  Qr 
even  15  percent  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  might  be  a  fair  share,  depending  on 
the  commodity  involved — at  that  point 
we  should  cease  doing  things  which 
would  increase  imports,  and  perhaps 
should  turn  in  the  other  direction,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  desirable  ratio  of 
domestic  production  to  imports,  rather 
than  simply  permit  the  American  indus¬ 
try  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ready,  in  turn,  to  have  other 
countries  limit  the  amounts  they  will 
import  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG.  Certainly,  because  they 
do  so  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  working  to 
get  them  to  remove  quotas,  and  we  have 
had  considerable  success  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  A  little  later  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  the  figures  which  pertain  to  that 
matter.  We  are  working  for  disarma¬ 
ment  on  quotas,  as  well  as  on  tariffs. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
successful,  with  the  result  that  the 
United  States  begins  to  impose  quotas, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  other  countries 
will  start  to  impose  quotas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  my  idea  of 
reciprocal  trade  is  that  it  should  be  to 
mutual  advantage.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  ever  included  in  our  concept  of 
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reciprocal  trade  the  concept  that  free 
trade  with  other  countries  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  express  purpose  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  foreign  industry  to  drive  one 
of  our  domestic  industries  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  vice  versa. 

So  I  shall  wait  with  interest,  to  see 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
cite  one  case  in  which  a  foreign  nation 
has  permitted  an  American  industry  to 
drive  out  of  business  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  industries  of  that  foreign  country 
or,  for  that  matter,  to  obtain  a  sig¬ 
nificant  share  of  the  market  which  that 
foreign  industry  previously  had  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  American 
earth-moving  machinery  moves  rather 
freely  over  the  world;  and  I  believe 
that— I  say  this  subject  to  correction — 
not  many  foreign  countries  try  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  earth-moving  machinery  in¬ 
dustry.  Instead,  they  are  very  glad  to 
permit  the  importation  of  Caterpillar 
bulldozers — which,  incidentally,  are 
manufactured  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  point  out  a  nation 
which  had  an  earth-moving  machinery 
industry  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
the  American  industry  was  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  major  portion  of  the  market  in 
that  foreign  country.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  cited  that  as 
an  example,  I  am  cui-ious  to  know  what 
nations  found  themselves  in  that 
situation.  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  earth- 
moving  machinery  is  relatively  new;  the 
bulldozer  has  been  developed  in  the  last 
30  years  or  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  cited  that  as  an  example;  so  I 
shall  await  with  interest  a  presentation 
by  him  of  a  case  in  which  a  foreign  coun- 
try  has  permitted  the  American  earth- 
moving  machinery  industry  to  displace 
an  established  earth-moving  machinery 
industry  in  that  foreign  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  admire  the  banana 
trade? 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  climate  of 
Louisiana  is  very  salubrious.  Why  not 
develop  a  banana  industry  in-Louisiana, 
and  shut  off  imports  of  bananas  from 
Central  America?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  like  to  see  the  Great 
White  Fleet  bring  bananas  into  the 
United  States  from  Central  America? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  delighted  to  see 
them  come  in. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  that  prevents  the 
development  in  Louisiana  of  a  banana 
industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  simply  waiting  for 
an  illustration  of  the  Senator's  state¬ 
ment  about  a  situation  in  which  a  for¬ 
eign  country  has  permitted  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  an  industry  which  has  existed 
thei-e.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  is  able  to  provide  us  with  such  an 
example,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  m§n 
are  men  in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States;  and  foreign 
industries  run  for  protection,  just  as 
American  industries  do.  But  that  does 


not  mean  that  we  should  lead  the  pro¬ 
cession.  On  the  contrai'y,  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  if  we  can  get  them  not 
to  push  for  protection,  but,  instead,  to 
give  it  up  to  the  same  degree  that  we 
give  it  up,  that  will  be  better  than  to 
have  a  retaliatoi*y  battle. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  see  trade 
expand.  But  I  believe  the  policy  should 
result  in  the  expansion  of  trade  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  and  not  in  the  imposition  of 
punishment  on  a  few  industries,  while 
leaving  other  industries  with  far  more 
protection  than  they  need. 

I  agree  that  many  industries  complain 
when  they  do  not  have  a  genuine  case 
for  complaint.  Some  industries  export 
4  or  5  times  as  much  of  a  particular 
commodity  as  is  imported.  Certainly  I 
have  little  patience  with  complaints 
from  such  sources. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  few  indus¬ 
tries  are  required  to  absoi-b  the  bulk  of 
foreign  competition,  it  seems  to  me  the 
trade  program  should  seek  to  spread  the 
burden,  rather  than  simply  permit  it  to 
be  pinpointed  against  a  small  number  of 
Amei'ican  industries.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  will  agree  that  spread¬ 
ing  the  burden  should  be  at  least  an 
objective  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  has  a  philosophic  tem¬ 
perament,  and  is  able  to  look  at  this 
issue  from  a  general  point  of  view,  most 
of  those  who  say  they  wish  to  expand 
ti-ade  wish  to  have  it  expanded  in  com¬ 
modities  other  than  the  ones  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Many  persons  say,  “We  like  the 
policy,  but  let  us  expand  trade  else¬ 
where..”  If  that  point  of  view  were  to  be 
followed  universally,  there  would  not  be 
any  trade. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  always  fair,  and  uses  good  logic;  and 
usually  I  find  myself  in  agi-eement  with 
him.  But  I  believe  that  if  he  thinks 
about  this  matter  a  little  more,  he  will 
realize  that  the  State  he  represents  does 
not  absorb  foi'eign  competition  to  the 
extent  that  Louisiana  does; 

For  example,  Louisiana  produces  90 
peixent  of  this  Nation’s  sugar  cane. 
Louisianans  have  supported  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  sugar-producing  indus¬ 
try.  That  bill  provides,  in  effect,  that 
50  peixent  of  the  Amei’ican  market  for 
sugar  will  go  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Similarly,  Louisiana  has  an  economy 
which  perhaps  is  more  dependent  upon 
oil  production  than  is  the  economy  of 
any  other  State  in  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  voted  against  a 
provision  to  protect  this  Nation  against 
foreign  oil  imports.  That  was  at  a  time 
when  the  foreign  producers  were  import¬ 
ing  approximately  15  percent.  But  if  a 
State’s  economy  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  oil,  anyone  can 
see  what  will  happen  to  it  when  the  for¬ 
eign  producers  take  25  percent  of  the 
American  market,  and  when  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  they  will  take  all  of  the 
American  market. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  thing 
to  do  is  to  spread  the  burden,  so  that 
other  industries'*  will  share  the  burden  of 
the  imports,  and  so  that  consumers,  in 


general,  rather  than  only  the  consumers 
of  a  particular  commodity,  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  competition  from  imports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oil  is  produced  in 
Illinois,  too;  so  I  suppose  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  logic  that  Illinois  should  sponsor 
a  movement  to  purchase  only  Illinois 
oil  and  to  have  the  industrial  concerns 
of  the  State  use  only  Illinois  oil.  But 
Illinois  is  very  glad  to  use  Louisiana  oil, 
and  thus  to  help  Louisiana;  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  turn,  will  purchase  the  corn,  the 
machinery,  and  other  products  that  are 
produced  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  recall  ever  hav¬ 
ing  known  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
vote  for  anything  that  would  help  the 
American  producers  of  oil.  So  far  as  I 
recall,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
voted  against  the  depletion  allowance 
for  the  American  oil  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  partially 
correct.  But  I  have  only  proposed  to 
reduce  the  allowance  for  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  and  not  for  the  little  fellows. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  also  has  voted,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  the  side  opposed - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  voted  against  the 
gas  bill,  and  I  voted  against  the  offshore 
oil  bill.  I  am  proud  of  both  of  those 
votes;  I  want  to  have  that  record  in¬ 
scribed  on  my  tombstone.  Those  were 
measures  which  injured  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
wealthy  men. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  consistent;  he  has  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  vote  against  anything 
that  the  American  oil  and  gas  industry 
felt  they  needed,  or  to  vote  for  anything 
that  they  did  not  want. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  wife  and  I  have  a  very  modest  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  we  are  glad  to  purchase,  for 
use  in  that  automobile,  gasoline  pro¬ 
duced  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
gasoline  produced  in  Illinois.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country  has  been  founded 
very  largely  on  a  disregard  of  State 
lines,  with  the  result  that  other  States 
can  specialize  in  the  things  they  do  best, 
and  my  State  of  Illinois  can  specialize 
in  the  things  it  does  best.  The  people 
of  the  States  exchange  commodities 
with  each  other;  and,  as  a  result,  all  of 
us  have  more  than  we  would  have  if 
Louisiana  produced  all  the  corn  con¬ 
sumed  in  Louisiana  and  if  Illinois  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  cane  sugar  needed  for  the 
sugar  consumed  in  Illinois.  All  the 
States  could  proceed  in  that  restricted 
way.  but  I  hope  they  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  succeed 
in  putting  Louisiana  industries  out  of 
business;  I  hope  he  does  not  succeed  in 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  the  commodities  in 
which  they  specialize.  If  that  does  not 
happen,  Louisiana  will  continue  to  trade 
with  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Good.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  talk  with  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  He  is  always  temperate;  he 
is  always  good  natured ;  he  is  never 
mean;  he  is  never  vicious;  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  joy  to  have  a  discussion  with  him. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  complete 
my  statement  in  a  brief  time. 

The  list  to  which  I  had  referred  be¬ 
fore  the  interruption  is  the  complete 
list  of  items  or  articles  for  which  escape - 
clause  action  has  been  sought  in  the  10 
years  since  the  escape  clause  has  been 
been  in  operation.  It  excludes  duplicate 
items,  together  with  18  items  which  were 
withdrawn  either  at  the  applicant’s  re¬ 
quest  or  by  the  Commission  after  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation.  At  best  a  very 
few  of  these  48  products  or  articles  could 
conceivably  be  considei'ed  to  have  any 
direct  effect  on  national  security,  and 
for  some  of  these — lead  and  zinc,  and 
fluorspar,  for  example — it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  be  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  MOVE  TOWARD 
FREER  TRADE 

But  I  do  not  want  merely  to  stress  the 
gross  weakness  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments.  There  is  also  need  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  to  realize  more  fully 
the  great  positive  advantages  of  broader 
international  trade  which  we  have  been 
hinting  at  in  the  colloquies  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hour. 

These  advantages  are  both  economic 
and  political  in  character,  and  would  be 
largely  lost  if  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  were  to  be  finally  adopted.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  this  hap¬ 
pens,  not  only  will  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  tariffs  be  stopped,  but  that,  un¬ 
der  inevitable  protectionist  pressure,  they 
will  be  increased. 

The  great  economic  advantage  of 
broader  international  trade  is  that  it 
permits  goods  to  be  produced  in  those 
areas  where  they  can  most  advanta¬ 
geously  be  turned  out.  Each  nation  can 
specialize  in  those  articles  which  it  can 
produce  best,  and  then  can  exchange 
these  articles  for  others  in  which  other 
nations  excel.  A  greater  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  is  thus  obtained 
than  if  each  nation  were  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  use  its  labor  and 
capital  on  articles  where  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  less  efficient.  The  people  of 
all  countries  therefore  gain  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  division  of  labor  which  is 
fostered  by  low  tariffs  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  market.  For,  as  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
the  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  mai’ket.  We  in  the  United 
States  already  have  the  great  advantage 
of  the  largest  free  internal  market  in 
the  world,  whereby  goods  can  move  from 
one  State  to  another  with  comparatively 
little  hindrance.  As  a  result,  we  have 
geographic  specialization — to  which  I 
have  just  referred — and  a  more  minute 
division  of  labor.  While  no  one ,  pro¬ 
poses  that  all  tariffs  between  nations  be 
abolished,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  mu¬ 
tual  lowering  of  such  barriers  would  per¬ 
mit  us  to  share  more  fully  in  the  in¬ 
creased  production  which  such  a  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  the  market  would 
bring. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  protection¬ 
ists  do  not  realize  how  much  of  our 
prosperity  is  based  upon  our  huge  in¬ 
ternal  market  and  that  further  gains 
could  be  made  by  extending  it.  These 
gains  would  come  from  our  having  a 


comparative  advantage  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  as  well  as  a  positive  advantage 
in  others.  An  increase  in  protection 
would  force  us  to  withdraw  some  labor 
and  capital  from  industries  where  they 
are  more  efficient,  to  those  where  they 
are  less  efficient.  It  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  consumers,  which  is 
already  too  high,  while  a  reduction  in 
tariffs  would  help  to  lower  prices. 

We  should  further  recognize  that  if 
we  restrict  imports  into  this  country, 
whether  by  qotas  or  tariffs,  we  automati¬ 
cally  and  correspondingly  restrict  our 
exports  to  them.  The  sales  which  other 
nations  make  to  us  furnish  them  with 
the  means  to  buy  from  us.  This  used 
to  be  effected  indirectly  by  gold  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  in  the  price  levels. 
Thus,  as  we  cut  down  on  our  imports, 
foreign  countries  had  to  send  us  gold 
for  our  exports,  which  raised  our  price 
level  and  lowered  theirs.  This  mean 
that  our  exports  were  produced  at  higher 
costs  and  were  sold  abroad  at  lower 
prices,  and  hence  were  reduced  in  vol¬ 
ume. 

In  these  days  of  the  dominance  of 
dollar  credits  in  international  trade  and 
exchange,  the  connection  between  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  is  even  more  direct. 
If,  by  tariffs  and  quotas,  we  reduce  our 
imports,  we  make  available  to  them  a 
smaller  quantity  of  dollars  which  they 
can  use  to  buy  our  goods. 

Thus,  if  we  restrict  the  importation 
of  textiles,  chemicals,  fuel  oil,  minerals, 
glassware,  pottery,  and  so  on,  we  will 
automatically  decrease  our  exports  of 
raw  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  soybean  oil, 
farm  and  earth-moving  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  automobiles,  ‘trucks, 
and  so  on.  We  will  destroy  as  many  jobs 
as  we  will  create,  and  will  turn  our 
energies  into  less  productive  channels. 
Moreover,  if  we  start  raising  our  tariffs 
and  imposing  quotas,  we  can  be  sure  that 
other  nations  will  soon  follow  suit  and 
will  discriminate  against  our  goods. 
The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of  1930  caused 
other  countries  to  indulge  in  retaliatory 
reprisals  against  us,  and  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  whole  system  of  imperial  prefer¬ 
ence  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Common¬ 
wealth  states  developed  as  a  reprisal 
against  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  France  and  Germany 
raised  their  tariffs. 

Furthermore,  trade  tends  on  the  whole 
to  unite  countries  in  a  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terests.  It  thus  builds  friendship  by 
developing  complementary  cooperation. 
Now  that  we  are  in  a  struggle  with 
Soviet  imperialism,  we  need  to  have  the 
other  nationfe  of  the  free  world  on  our 
side.  Similarly,  they  need  us.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  drive  an  eco¬ 
nomic  wedge  between  them  and  us  by 
passing  the  present  bill.  For  that  would 
still  further  fragmentize  the  free  world 
and  make  united  action  more  difficult. 
We  have  already  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  by  restricting  the  flow  of  Cana¬ 
dian  oil  into  the  west  coast  and  by  forc¬ 
ing  Japan  to  impose  informal  quotas  on 
textiles. 

In  order  to  atone  partially  for  the  dam¬ 
age  to  Canada,  the  President  had  to  make 
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a  special  trip  there  to  soothe  the  Cana¬ 
dians’  feelings. 

The  further  -adoption  of  such  a  policy 
is  indeed  likely  to  drive  Japan  into  the 
arms  of  Red  China.  For  if  we  prevent 
Japan  from  trading  with  us,  virtually 
the  only  market  left  for  her  will  be  in 
China. 

Japan  is  a  country  of  well  over  80  mil¬ 
lion  people,  who  live  on  small  islands, 
and  of  many  manufacturing  concerns. 
Her  function  is  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  which  she  can  trade  with  other 
nations.  She  is  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
Orient.  If  we  prevent  Japan  from  trad¬ 
ing  with  us,  she  will  have  to  And  other 
nations  with  which  to  trade  if  her  people 
are  to  live,  and  the  logical  place  will  be 
China.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Red 
China  will  only  permit  Japan  to  do  this 
if  Japan  in  turn  agrees  to  weaken  her 
political  ties  with  us  and  to  move  over 
toward  and  ultimately  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  orbit.  In  their  blindness,  the 
protectionists,  whose  patriotism  we  do 
not  doubt,  will  therefore  unwittingly  but 
surely  weaken  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world  and  hence  of  ourselves. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  said  we  have  not  received 
any  real  concessions  in  return  for  those 
which  we  have  made.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  refutes  this  by  giving  a  detailed 
list  of  the  concessions  we  have  obtained, 
which  fills  6  pages  in  fine  type — pages 
903-908  of  the  hearings. 

Then  it  is  argued'that  wages  in  foreign 
countries,  notably  the  Orient,  are  so 
much  lower  than  ours  that  they  can  un¬ 
dersell  us  even  when  their  physical  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour  is  less. 

This  has  been  the  theme  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  said  that  this  danger  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  our  machines  and 
scientific  know-how  can  be  exported  to 
those  countries  anfi  used  to  undersell 
products  in  the  American  markets. 

There  is  something  to  this  contention, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  is  claimed. 
In  the  first  place,  gold  has  not  been 
completely  insulated  from  affecting  the 
domestic  price  levels,  and  imports  of 
this  type  would  bring  about  an  outflow  of 
gold  which  would  raise  prices  and  costs 
in  the  exporting  countries'.  Wholesale 
prices  in  Japan,  for  example,  rose  50 
percent  between  1950  and  1957,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  of  only  14  percent.  Fluctuations 
in  exchange  rates  would  also  be  a  com¬ 
pensating  factor.  Furthermore,  the 
growth  of  trade  unionism  and  of  protec¬ 
tive  labor  legislation  in  the  countries  in 
question  will  gradually  raise  wage  costs 
per  unit  of  output  and  put  prices  more  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  efficiencies. 

These  compensatory  factors  will  take 
time  to  operate  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  any  reduction  in  tariffs 
will  be  gradual  and  that  transportation 
costs  will  always  be  an  added  cost  which 
imported  goods  will  have  to  pay  and 
hence  will  be  a  form  of  national  protec¬ 
tive  tariff. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  merely  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
not  only  have  been  listening  to  this 
speech  of  his  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
question,  but  I  have  listened  attentively 
to  earlier  addresses  by  him  on  the  same 
subject.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  is  the  leader  of  what 
might  be  called  the  reciprocal  trade 
forces  in  the  Senate,  that  I  follow  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  He  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  help  educate  me  as  to 
the  importance  of  reciprocal  trade,  al- 
thought  I  might  say  my  education  on 
this  subject  began  quite  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  when  I 
had  a  wonderful  economics  teacher  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  James  H.  Gilbert. 

Many  of  the  things  being  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  bear  out  what  Dr.  Gilbert  and 
others  taught  me  long  ago. 

I  think  the  present  international  crisis 
helps  to  make  more  pertinent  and  timely 
than  ever  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  delivering  this  afternoon.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  survive  in  this 
tense  and  troubled  world,  we  simply 
must  have  commercial  ties  with  many  of 
the  nations  overseas  which  share  with 
us  a  heritage  and  love  of  freedom.  I 
think  it  is  folly  to  believe  we  can  have 
bases  on  the  soil  of  these  countries  and 
the  political  allegiance  of  their  people, 
yet  at  the  same  time  not  have  trade  with 
them. 

I  believe  we  can  look  at  the  example 
in  Iceland  of  some  years  ago,  when  that 
country’s  parliament  turned  against  us 
and  against  democracy  in  general,  after 
we  had  raised  our  tariffs  so  disastrously 
that  the  ability  of  Iceland  to  export  fish 
to  our  shores  was  greatly  impaired.  We 
can  see  the  ideological  and  political 
trends  in  those  countries  following  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  Iceland  then  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Russia  to  ship  a  great 
deal  of  fish  to  Russia.  This  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  people  of  Iceland,  because 
they  had  to  export  fish,  which  is  almost 
their  only  product,  or  they  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  economically.  But  their  political 
views  were  shaped  by  their  foreign  trade. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  as  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  have 
been  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
from  various  groups  in  my  State,  who 
feel  they  are  being  hurt  by  imports  from 
overseas  of  plywood,  tuna  fish,  cherries, 
filberts,  and  other  commodities. 

I  want  to  say,  in  defense  of  those  peo¬ 
ple,  that  I  think  they  have  been  reason¬ 
able,  although  some  of  them  are  put  out 
wfith  me  politically.  I  beileve  when  we 
ask  our  soldiers  to  make  sacrifices  by 
landing  at  Iwo  Jima,  landing  in  Korea, 
and  landing  today  in  Lebanon,  some¬ 
times  we  have  to  ask  people  at  home  to 
make  sacrifices  economically  if  we  are 
to  survive  in  the  kind  of  world  we  in¬ 
habit  now. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  As  he 
pursues  that  position  and  attitude  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  want  him  to 
know  that  he  can  count  on  at  least  one 


private  serving  in  the  ranks  under  his 
generalship. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to 
one  other  matter,  and  then  I  shall  not 
speak  further  at  this  time.  I  believe 
earlier  today  there  was  some  discussion 
on  the  Senate  floor,  when  I  was  not 
present,  with  regard  to  plywood  imports. 

I  want  to  note  that  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  has  been  stirred  up  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  about  the  alleged  im¬ 
pact  of  plywood  imports  on  the  domestic 
production  of  plywood.  Oregon — and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — is  a 
great  center  of  production  of  softwood 
plywood  in  our  Nation.  The  plywood 
which  is  being  imported  is  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  hardwood  variety,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  found  that  it  is  not 
competitive  with  that  produced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Nevertheless,  an  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  exploit  plywood 
imports  as  an  issue  in  the  protectionist 
fight  against  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  reviewing  the  com¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  which  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  publication  entitled  “The 
Timberman.”  The  Oregonian  editorial 
states  that — 

Answers  summarized  in  the  just-released 
Forest  Industries  Yearbook  issue  of  the  Mil¬ 
ler  Freeman  publication  indicate  the  indus¬ 
try  is  not  nearly  so  exercised  over  increasing 
imports  of  Japanese  plywood  as  are  some 
Members  of  Congress. 

It  concludes: 

If  the  Timberman’s  answers  are  a  fair 
sample  of  general  opinion  in  the  plywood 
industry,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  the  producers  have  a  broader  view  than 
some  would  credit  them.  More  are  for  two- 
way  foreign  trade  than  are  against  it,  even 
if  it  hurts  a  little.  It  appears  that  a  few 
Members  of  Congress,  some  labor  leaders, 
and  others  have  been  shouting  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  of  June  21,  1953,  entitled  “Up 
the  Wrong  Tree,”  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Up  the  Wrong  Tree 

Among  questions  asked  forestry  leaders  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  editors  of 
the  Timberman  was  this  one:  Re  foreign  log 
and  product  imports — do  you  think  this  will 
critically  affect  softwood  plywood  plants? 

Answers  summarized  in  the  just-released 
Forest  Industries  Yearbook  issue  of  the  Miller 
Freeman  publication  indicate  the  industry  is 
not  nearly  so  exercised  over  increasing  im¬ 
ports  of  Japanese  plywood  as  are  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  Here  are  summarized  re¬ 
plies  by  sections  of  the  country: 

Oregon — “We  can’t  compete  with  foreign 
production.  Nor  can  we  rely  upon  protective 
tariffs,  which  violate  our  help-foreign-coun¬ 
tries  policy.  Free  trade  should  prevail. 
Japanese  plywood  will  hurt  14 -inch  and  %- 
inch  sanded  fir  plywood  production.  It’s  al¬ 
ready  hurting  the  hardwood-on-fir  indus¬ 
try.” 

Washington — “The  softwood  plywood  in¬ 
dustry  wiff  not  be  affected  seriously  by  for¬ 
eign  imports.  We  can  compete .  with  them 
on  thicker  panels,  but  in  panels  %-inch  and 
under  it’s  tough  to  do  it. 
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“Foreign  manufacturers  extend  our  raw 
materials  source. 

“Preservation  of  the  free  world  is  impor¬ 
tant — it’s  our  foreign  policy.  We  gain  val¬ 
uable  information  and  know-how  in  ex¬ 
changes  of  technical  knowledge  with  foreign 
countries. 

“Foreign  logs  will  save  the  west-coast  ply¬ 
wood  industry. 

“Foreign  imports  are  in  categories  where 
we  can’t  compete  with  them,  as  in  skins  for 
doors. 

“Growing  population  will  demand  both 
foreign  and  domestic  plywood.” 

Eastern  and  southeastern  area — “We  do 
not  anticipate  any  problem  greater  than  that 
now  facing  plywood  plants — it  shouldn’t  in¬ 
crease.  Overall,  it  isn’t  a  great  problem.’” 

Southeastern  region — “On  foreign  log  im¬ 
ports,  the  consensus  is  that  the  effect  of  these 
imports  is  not  so  great.  Most  feel  that  this 
is  one  facet  of  the  defense  program,  i.  e., 
foreign  aid,  and  approve  of  foreign  aid.  A 
few  feel  this  will  critically  affect  softwood 
plywood.  On  the  face  of  it,  most  would  like 
to  see  foreign  competition  built  up  as  plain 
and  simple  competition,  not  subsidized  with 
United  States  dollars.  Competition,  arising 
out  of  efforts  to  help  friendly  countries, 
seems  to  be  tolerated  and  not  too  widely 
condemned.” 

If  the  Timberman’s  answers  are  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  general  opinion  in  the  plywood  indus¬ 
try,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the 
producers  have  a  broader  view  than  some 
would  credit  them.  More  are  for  two-way 
foreign  trade  than  are  against  it,  even  if  it 
hurts  a  little.  It  appears  that  a  few  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  some  labor  leaders  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  shouting  up  the  wrong  tree. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  that  the  Oregonian,  the  paper  of  the 
largest  circulation  in  our  State,  supports 
those  of  us  who  are  arguing  for  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  trade  policy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  com¬ 
ments.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
well  able  in  these  matters  to  proceed 
under  his  own  steam  and  with  his  own 
ability,  without  regard  to  any  influence 
from  anyone  else.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  the  courage  he  has  shown  in 
placing  the  long-run  interest  of  his  own 
State  and  of  the  Nation  ahead  of  the 
complaints  of  individual  groups,  which 
often  create  a  terrific  amount  of  noise, 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  in¬ 
jury  which  they  suffer.  It  is  only  if  we 
have  Senators  who  take  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  we  shall 
obtain  a  policy  which  is  really  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  for  his  very  generous 
comments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  objection  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
sider:  namely,  it  is  frequently  said  that 
we  get  concessions  in  tariffs  from  other 
countries  in  return  for  our  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  but  that  the  other  countries 
later  “doublecross”  us  by  imposing 
quotas  upon  our  goods,  and  therefore  in 
effect  take  back  the  concessions  which 
they  presumably  originally  made. 

Let  me  say  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  in  this  contention.  I  do 
not  think  the  behavior  of  all  the  foreign 
countries  has  been  impeccable  in  this 
matter.  There  are  legitimate  grounds 
for  complaint. 
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In  fact,  I  had  a  series  of  conferences 
with  British  officials,  both  heads  of  min-  j 
istries  and  civil  sei'vants,  last  Decembei.  j 
I  urged  them  to  expand  some  of  their  j 
quotas  as  an  evidence  of  good  will,  and 
stated  that  the  United  States  could  not  ( 
be  expected  to  make  all  the  concessions,  j 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  during  j 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  British  have  made 
concessions  upon  fruit,  and  are  willing  to 
admit  larger  amounts  of  Oregon  and 
California  fruits  to  the  British  market, 
as  well  as  Virginia  apples.  I  hope  these 
concessions  will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
two  points  concerning  this  matter. 
First,  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  being 
made  in  reducing  the  quotas.  I  had  a 
memorandum  prepared  in  this  regaid, 
and  I  studied  the  subject  when  I  was 
abroad  a  few  months  ago.  I  think  the 
following  is  a  fairly  accurate  statement. 
In  Austria  40  percent  of  the  quotas  have 
been  liberalized  in  the  period  from  1953 
up  to  the  1st  of  January  1958.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  quotas  in  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  have  been  liberalized. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  quotas  in  Den¬ 
mark  have  been  liberalized.  In  France 
there  has  been  no  progress,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  the  French 
franc  has  had  in  international  affairs. 
In  Germany,  93  percent  of  the  quotas 
have  been  liberalized.  I  think  there  is 
still  more  progress  which  Germany 
should  make  in  this  direction,  because 
Germany  certainly  does  not  now  have  a 
balance  of  payments  difficulty.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  quotas  in  Greece 
have  been  liberalized.  Seventy-one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  quotas  in  Italy,  86  percent  of  j 
the  quotas  in  the  Netherlands,  86  per-  '; 
cent  of  the  quotas  in  Norway,  68  percent  t 
of  the  quotas  in  Sweden,  none  of  the; 
quotas  in  Turkey,  and  59  percent  of  the  i 
quotas  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  > 
liberalized.  I  must  say  again  that  the  I 
United  Kingdom  has  more  quotas  than  5 
I  would  like  to  see  imposed,  although  i 
the  figures  for  Sweden  and  the  United! 
Kingdom  do  not  include  the  most  recent | 
announced  dollar  liberalization  meas-  j 
ures.  The  point  is  that  progress  is  being  | 
made. 

It  is  in  the  GATT  organization,  which 
is  despised  by  so  many  protectionists,  | 
that  we  are  carrying  on  the  campaign  to  > 
reduce  these  quotas.  This  is  the  placet 
where  we  put  the  pressure  on  against  the  I 
quotas.  It  is  necessary  that  we  function  * 
effectively  in  GATT,  and  on  equal  terms,  ijj 
if  we  are  to  make  our  voices  heard  in  the  f 
reduction  of  quotas. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
therefore  every  reason  why  we  should  | 
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*  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACT  OF  1958— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
speech : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12575)  to 
provide  for  research  into  problems  of 
flight  within  and  outside  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  15,  1958,  pp.  12641- 
12645,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pceeded  to  consider  the  report, 
r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres 
denSv  I  have  informed  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  this  conference/: re¬ 
port  wrnfid  be  laid  before  the  S/mate. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  ol  the  conference  committee, 
the  SenatorSfrom  New  Hamamire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  is  Resent  in  the  (enamber. 

The  bill  worked  out  by  tAfe  conference 
committee  represents  /he  collective 
judgment  of  Members^f  both  Houses. 

In  my  opinion,  and  Xbelieve  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  the  conf«ees,  it  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  best  pr^nsio^s  of  the  original 
House  and  Senato^ersio: 

We  proceeded/>n  the  assumption  that 
the  issue  of  space  is  a  matter  of  highest 
national  policy.  The  subjects  of  such 
great  impedance  that  it  should  be  the 
direct  andmnmediate  concern  of  the  very 
highest ^officials  of  our  Government. 

For/his  reason,  we  have  created  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun¬ 
cil Avhich  would  be  headed  by  the  Pres* 
dent  of  the  United  States  himself.  Thii 
ouncil  would  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ng  the  President  in  overall  policy  plan¬ 
ning  and  in  the  decision  functions  which 
he,  and  only  he,  can  make. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  new  dimension 
only  recently  opened  to  us  by  an  on¬ 
ward  march  of  science.  We  know  very 
little  about  that  dimension.  In  fact,  the 
only  thing  we  know  with  certainty  is 
that  its  exploration  will  dominate  our 
activities  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

At  this  point,  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
outer  space  is  theoretical.  But  our  need 
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push  forward  on  a  meaningful  extension  ;  for  this  bill  and  for  a  ciear-cut  policy  on 


of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  To  do| 
so  will  help  the  consumers  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  will  improve  our  position  both 
economically  and  politically. 

The  committee  amendments  should  I 


therefore  be  rejected,  and  the  power  of  3  still  have  a  policy  on  outer  space.  But  it 
the  President  tn  mi»  "  would  be  a  policy  created  solely  by  de¬ 


dicated  almost  entirely  by  the  needs  of 
the  military  for  new  weapons. 

As  prudent  men,  we  have  no  desiiVto 
place  roadblocks  in  the  efforts  of/ the 
armed  services  to  defend  our  .people 
against  aggression.  But  out  sigh/  would 
be  sadly  limited  if  we  looked  jrfpon  this 
new  dimension  solely  as  aiy  arena  for 
armed  conflict. 

Instead,  we  must  look  ur/n  outer  space 
as  a  challenge  to  the  creative  impulse  of 
mankind.  And  if  we  m/t  that  challenge 
properly,  we  may  finp  that  the  road  to 
lasting  peace  truly  Ues  through  the  stars. 
The  challenge  is  sp  great  that  it  dwarfs 
the  animosities  and  the  hatreds  that  di¬ 
vide  humanity  ./today.  We  must  be  big 
enough  to  m/e t  that  challenge,  and  I 
have  confidence  that  we  will  be  big 
enough  tcymeet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  that  I  have 
had  the  heartwarming  experience  of 
worki/g  with  such  a  cooperative  group 
of  men  as  those  who  have  produced  this 
bilp  The  cooperation  was  evidenced  by 
embers  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
rn  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  and  the  House  major¬ 
ity  leader,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  and  I  wish  to  extend  through 
him  my  deep  and  personal  thanks  to  all 
of  the  members  of  his  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  all 
of  the  other  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  committee.  They  have  all  done 
a  splendid  job  on  a  difficult  and  impor¬ 
tant  task.  I  am  grateful  to  them,  as  I 
am  to  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  men  who  worked  on  this  bill 
found  that  differences  were  quickly  sub¬ 
merged.  The  desire  for  effective  legisla¬ 
tion  became  our  dominating  thought. 

I  believe  this  is  an  omen  of  good  things 
to  come.  I  believe  that  the  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  humanity  through  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  outer  space  will  also  become  a 
dominating  thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  conference  report  and 
that  the  measure  will  quickly  be  enacted 

nd  sent  to  the  President  where  it  can 
ome  a  permanent  and  abiding  guide- 
post  to  the  future.  The  conference  re- 
port^ias  been  previously  unanimously 
appro^gd  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

BeforeNaction  is  concluded  upon  the 
conferencesj-eport,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  tot  members  of  the  Senate 
staff,  particularly  John  Herberg,  of  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel’s  Office;  Ed¬ 
win  L.  Weisl,  special  counsel  to  the  com¬ 
mittee;  Cyrus  Vance;  Dr.  Homer  J. 


outer  space  is  far  from  theoretical. 

It  is  a  practical  and  very  urgent  neces¬ 
sity.  We  cannot  wander  into  outer  space 
solely  on  the  basis  of  happenstance. 
Without  this  bill,  of  course,  we  would 


Stewart,  of  the  Cal 
Technology;  Glen  Wil 


ornia  Institute  of 
on;  Eilene  Gallo- 


the  President  to  raise  duties  under  the ! 
escape  clause  be  made  no  greater  than 
that  which  he  now  possesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


fault.  As  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
- -censed,  it  would  mean  that  our  major  ef¬ 
forts  to  penetrate  outer  space  would  be 


way;  and  Mary  Rita  G^ulfoyle. 

I  am  also  grateful  forohe  able  lead¬ 
ership  demonstrated  by  tl\  members  of 
the  House  staff. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  j\ld. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  concur  in  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  has  said.\He 
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Druze  soldiers  In  the  UAR  First  Army 
(Syrian)  were  being  released  and  sent  to  the 
phuf  to  aid  Kamal  Jumblatt's  forces. 

JUNE  1 

sbanese  opposition  leader  Ahmad  Asad 
conferred  In  Damascus  for  90  minutes  with 
SyriaiMtegion  Interior  Minister  Sarraj.  Vol- 
unteers\re  being  sought  in  Damascus  by  the 
Education^Ministry  to  join  the  Lebanese  op¬ 
position. 

MAY  3  1— JUNE  2 

Since  abou\May  2  Homs  has  become  a 
center  for  Lebartese  rebels.  Every  day  more 
than  300  Lebanese  rebels  came  to  Homs  to 
receive  arms  and  Ammunition  to  take  to 
Lebanon. 

UAR  First  Army  'Viyrian)  was  forging 
Lebanese,  Jordanian,  and  Iraqi  identifica¬ 
tion  cards,  sending  agenS^  to  Lebanon  with 
them. 

MAY  31-JUNE^ 

Special  Burea  of  UAR  Minify  of  Interior 
(Syrian  region)  paid  Palestinian  refugee 
200  Syrian  pounds  to  carry  ar\p  and  ex¬ 
plosives  to  Tripoli. 

Special  Bureau  offered  500  Syriai^nounds 
per  month  to  each  Palestinian  who  was 
willing  to  be  infiltrated  into  Lebanon  to 
fight  with  opposition. 

JUl 

UAR  Syrian  region  frontier  from  SirgA 
haya  to  Qatana  declared  out  of  bounds  for 
civilians — this  area  was  used  for  staging 
operations  into  Lebanon,  particularly  to 
South  Lebanon  and  Shuf  Region. 

Lebanese  from  Kuwait  landed  at  Mezze 
Airport.  They  did  not  go  through  customs, 
but  departed  from  the  Syrian  Air  Force 
section  of  the  field.  With  regard  to  hous¬ 
ing,  the  provision  of  arms,  and  onward 
transport  to  Lebanon  many  of  those  arriv¬ 
ing  made  known  that  Syria  would  meet 
these  needs.  A  Danish -run  hospital  at 
Nabak,  Syria  was  asked  to  care  for  wounded 
Syrians. 

Increasing  rebel  strength  could  be  aug¬ 
mented  in  about  20  days  to  as  many  as 
30,000  men.  The  rebels  obtain  arms  and 
supplies  from  Syria. 

MAY  25— JUNE  3 

On  May  29,  50  bus  loads  of  Syrian  Druze 
volunteers  left  Majd  al-Shams  (southern 
staging  base  for  UAR  support  of  Lebanese 
rebels).  Volunteers  paid  270  Syrian  pounds 
per  month. 

Approximately  May  25,  20  Palestinian 
refugees  went  to  Ministry  of  Ulterior  in 
Damascus  to  volunteer  for  service  in  Leb-j 
anon.  They  were  directed  to  special  offiq 
in  Syria  Ministry  of  Education. 

Syrian  soldiers  and  officers  volunteering 
for  service  in  Lebanon  being  paid  the  /uiv- 
alent  of  their  monthly  base  for  ea /  week 
in  Lebanon. 

JUNE  3 

A  UAR  First  Army  (Syrian)  /aptain  left 
Syrian  Region  for  Lebanon  w/h  400  Pales¬ 
tinian  commandos.  (A  deta/ment  of  these 
commandos  had  marchec/ in  the  Syrian 
Army  Day  parade.) 

JUNE  2t4 

At  the  battle  of  Na/uthman  (June  2-3) 
defenders  could  hea/commands  shouted  to 
rebels  in  Egyptian/rabic.  The  concern  of 
rebels  to  call  a  /ice  to  remove  their  dead 
due  to  possibility  that  UAR  irregulars  were 
among  the  dea / 

Reports  from  Damascus  stated  that  UAR 
Governmei/ is  pressuring  Damascene  busi¬ 
nessmen  /  contribute  money  for  support 
of  Lebai/se  opposition. 

Seri/s  Egyptian  activities  toward  pro- 
moting  an  overthrow  of  the  Lebanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  about  a  week  prior  to  the 
assassination  of  Lebanese  publisher  Nasib 
fcitni.  Fadayin  from  Gaza  have  been  sent 
In  groups  of  approximately  30  men  twice 
weekly.  Most  of  them  have  returned  to 


Gaza:  about  150  remain  in  Lebanon  as  of 
June  4. 

JUNE  5 

Five  hundred  Palestinian  commandos  re¬ 
leased  from  UAR  First  Army  (Syrian)  and 
left  on  night  of  June  3  for  Lebanon. 

A  large  quantity  of  arms,  including  anti¬ 
tank  and  antiaircraft  weapons,  have  been 
sent  from  Syria  to  different  areas  in 
Lebanon. 

While  entering  Lebanon  at  a  point  along 
the  frontier,  250  volunteers  coming  from 
Syria  were  subjected  to  a  surprise  attack  by 
a  Lebanese  unit. 

JUNE  6 

An  opposition  village  in  south  Lebanon 
was  encircled  by  security  forces.  Opposi¬ 
tion  forces  in  the  town,  estimated  at  400  to 
500,  included  150  Syrians  and  an  unknown 
nuihber  of  Syrian  officers. 

Northeast  of  Damascus  at  Duma  between 
1,000  and  1,500  unarmed  men  similarly 
dressed  were  seen.  According  to  dialects  of 
their  speech,  they  seemed  to  be  Palestinians 
and  men  from  surrounding  villages.  Those 
watching  called  them  mujahidin  en  route  to 
assist  the  Lebanese  opposition. 

Syrians  have  established  recruiting  and 
processing  stations  at  Bloudan  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  fight  in  Lebanon.  Monthly  pay 
500  Syrian  pounds  with  15,000  Syi/n 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  relatives  in  cas/  of 
ieath.  Rate  of  recruitment  at  Bloudan  is 
530  per  day.  A  Syrian  said  he  h/  been 
offered  a  flat  1.000  Syrian  pounds/o  fight 
in  Bebanon,  and  was  accepting  si/e  he  had 
no  regular  job. 

Reports  received  state  that  /ere  are  5,000 
rebels  i\  the  Bekaa,  Valley.  At  was  feared 
that,  heaVjed  by  Syrian  m/tary  personnel, 
they  mighNcoordinate  th/r  activities. 

JUNE 

Muhammed  \jlakri /Rabl  Ammunah,  a 
Syrian  from  Alekpo,/  accused  of  throwing 
explosives  on  MaWs)  and  20  in  the  Beirut 
vegetable  market/md  business  center. 

(Y  2^tJUNE  7 

UAR  (Syria/  region  Palmistry  of  Interior 
Special  Info/nation  Bureau  established  re¬ 
cruiting  offices  on  May  23  at  Dira,  Suwaydah, 
and  Mar/ northwest  of  Dir%)  for  recruiting 
volunte/s  to  fight  in  Lebanon  Recruiters 
hired  /mly  Muslims,  claiming Nthat  fighters 
wereyneeded  against  Christians  in  Lebanon. 
Ea/  volunteer  was  paid  £Sl50\monthly, 
gijfen  1  rifle  (various  types),  200  rounds  am¬ 
munition,  4  hand  grenades,  1  stickNbomb. 
^As  of  June  7,  the  recruiters  had  signWl  up 
40  from  Dira  and  Maru  and  300  fromSSu- 
waydah.  Early  in  June  many  volunteers1 
turned  to  Damascus  wounded,  creatir 
problems.  Hospitals  in  Damuscus  were  full.' 

JUNE  7 

The  situation  in  Tripoli  has  passed  out  of 
hands  of  rebel  leader  Rashid  Karame,  and 
the  organization  and  direction  of  opposition 
now  in  the  hands  of  Syrian  infiltrators.  *  *  * 
The  Syrian  G-2  was  paying  the  ringleaders 
in  Tripoli. 

JUNE  6-8 

Beirut:  The  Lebanese  Air  Force,  using 
rockets  and  napalm  bombs,  smashed  a  col¬ 
umn  of  500  men  bringing  arms  and  explo¬ 
sives  down  the  rain  road  from  Homs,  Syria, 
to  Baalbek,  Lebanon,  yesterday. 

JUNE  9 

While  an  American  journalist  was  in 
Syria,  he  observed  volunteer  camping  sites 
where  Lebanese  were  gathering  in  prepara¬ 
tion  to  aid  the  oppositipn  forces. 

Lebanese  opposition  leader  Shibli  Aryan 
has  following  missions: 

1.  Organize  transfer  of  arms  from  Syria 
to  the  Shuf  region. 

2.  Facilitate  passage  of  armed  men  from 
Syria  to  the  Shuf  and  vice  versa. 

When  band  from  Kamid  al-Lawz  (south 
Bekaa)  asked  for  arms  to  defend  their  vil¬ 


lage,  Aryan  advised  that  he  would  give  thmn 
arms  only  if  they  would  go  to  Syria yaiid 
from  there  proceed  to  Akkar  to  fight/ 

JUNE  9  / 

General  sources  in  the  area  of  Brama  and 
Homs  stated  that  casualties  fro/  Lebanon 
are  being  evacuated  to  their  a/ea.  Volun¬ 
teers,  who  are  paid  200  Syri/  pounds  and 
equipped  with  rifles  and  mo/ars,  are  trans¬ 
ported  in  groups  of  abou/ 50  each  to  the 
frontier  in  the  charge  otftwo  Syrian  Army 
men.  One  example  is  c/d  of  a  Greek  busi¬ 
nessman  who  had  an /mployee  who  volun¬ 
teered. 

JlfNE  10 

As  of  June  10,  lSwOO  Syrian  volunteers  had 
been  recruited  jfnd  the  majority  of  them 
were  already  /  Lebanon.  On  June  4,  10 
truckloads  oY  cheering  volunteers  carrying 
arms  enter/  Damascus  from  the  direction 
of  Homs.  yqB3F) :  Prior  to  June  7,  approxi¬ 
mately  4p0  youths  from  the  Druze  village  of 
Jaram/ah,  near  Damascus,  had  volunteered. 

Jui/>latt’s  military  operations  as  of  this 
dat/  were  still  under  direction  of  former 
Syrian  Chief  of  Staff  Shawkat  Shukayr. 

‘A  high  Lebanese  official  reported  evidence 
that  Kamal  Jumblatt  was  receiving  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  Syrian  Druze. 

JUNE  11 

An  Ex-Director  Political  Affairs,  Syrian 
Foreign  Ministry  admitted  that: 

1.  Lebanese  opposition  smuggling  arms 
from  Syria— arms  purchased  on  open  market. 

2.  Lebanese  expatriates  in  Syria  infiltrat¬ 
ing  to  aid  opposition — possibly  several 
hundred. 

3.  Perhaps  some  Syrians  also  volunteering. 

4.  Syria  not  helping  infiltrators  or  smug¬ 
glers  but  doing  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

A  former  Syrian  official  revealed  that  Leb¬ 
anese  living  in  Syria  were  returning  to 
Lebanon — possibly  in  the  hundreds — to  join 
the  opposition  which  is  also  obtaining 
weapons  in  Syria.  It  is  possible  some  Syrians 
might  be  among  the  returnees.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Damascus  is  neither  helping  nor 
hindering  these  activities. 

JUNE  12 

On  June  12  a  commercial  bus  was  parked 
beside  the  serail  in  downtown  Damascus. 
Approximately  30  men  in  civilian  clothes 
were  seen  loading  wooden  cases  on  top  of 
the  bus,  later  departed  in  the  bus.  Ob¬ 
servers  stated  that  the  men  were  volunteers 
to  assist  the  Lebanese  rebels,  and  that  they 
received  £S200  per  month.  This  going  rate 
of  pay  was  widely  quoted  in  Damascus,  and 
UAR  denials  of  complicity  in  the  Lebanese 
situation  were  subject  to  much  caustic  com¬ 
ment  in  Damascus. 

JUNE  9-13 

Lebanese  opposition  leaders  from  the  Baal¬ 
bek  region  were  seen  in  Damascus  during 
weeij  of  June  9-13  receiving  arms  and  money. 

JUNE  14 

On  ?wo  successive  nights  early  in  June  a 
numberV  Lebanese  of  the  opposition  forces 
passed  through  a  part  of  Israeli  territory  on 
trips  to  an\ from  Syria  to  obtain  weapons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  armed  on 
the  return  trij 

Overnight  online  13-14,  40  trucks  loaded 
with  weapons  wene  sent  to  Sirghaya  (Syria) 
to  be  taken  from  tflere  by  clandestine  means 
to  Baalbek.  On  June  11  and  12,  2,500  and 
1,500  volunteers  resNctively  crossed  into 
Lebanon.  Their  natiomdity  was  not  known. 

JUNE  1? 

In  Nabak  on  June  15  tl^ following  were 
general  subjects  of  conversaflton  among  the 
people:  To  assist  in  recruitinNmore  volun¬ 
teers,  as  the  fighting  in  Lebanon's  going  on 
longer  than  had  been  anticipatedN^OO  rather 
than  200  Syrian  pounds  are  being  offered  for 
enlistments;  those  enlisting  proceed  from 
Yabrud  to  Baalbek;  considerable  enlisUnent 
processing  is  done  at  Yabrud,  Dayr  a  1 -Viva, 
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aWl  Nabak;  the  proprietor  of  a  Nabak  cafe 
hak  his  son.  and  four  relatives  with  the  Leba- 
nes  ^rebels. 

A  COTivoy  of  50  Mercedes  trucks  loaded  with 
unconcealed  ammunition  and  small  arms 
which  had  come  from  Damasous  area  was  at 
’Artus  on  June  16.  At  a  road  Junction,  a  UAR 
official,  who'was  leading  the  column,  left  his 
vehicle  and  directed  half  of  the  convoy 
towards  Qatana  and  the  other  towards 
Qunaytrah, 

'JUNE  17 

A  reliable  source  looted  that  rebel  strong¬ 
holds  in  Beirut  were  full  of  commandos  from 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 

in  cafe  conversations*.  many  UAR  First 
Army  officers  on  the  Israeli  front  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  UAR  intervention  in'Lebanon.  As  of 
mid-June,  their  concern  in  general  centered 
on  Arabs  fighting  Arabs  and  the  number  of 
wounded  being  returned  to  the  \fAR  Syrian 
regions. 

JUNE  18 

Report  confirmed  that  a  Syrian  mission  was 
in  Kuwait  gathering  Lebanese  for  tr  1 
and  despatch  to  Lebanon.. 

JUNE  19 

On  June  19  an  order  was  issued  whicl 
alerted  UAR  military  personnel  who  were 
serving  with  the  rebels  in  Lebanon  to  be 
ready  to  return  immediately  in  the  event  that 
U.  N.  troops  or  United  States-United  King¬ 
dom  forces  land  in  Lebanon.  U.  N.  observ¬ 
ers  have  not  deflected  UAR  from  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  Lebanese  rebels. 

JUNE  21 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  trip  of 
a  Lebanese  rebel  into  Syria  for  arms  which 
is  an  experience  typical  of  others. 

The  villager  walked  to  a  town  (Dabbousi) 
on  the  Tripoli-Homs  road  just  inside  the 
Lebanese  border  where  both  Lebanese  and 
Syrian  transport  was  assembled.  After  hav¬ 
ing  shown  his  Lebanese  identity  card  and 
indicating  which  Lebanese  rebel  in  Syria 
he  wished  to  see,  he  was  given  a  free  bus 
ticket  to  his  destination  (Homs).  Once  ar¬ 
rived  he  was  given  hotel  and  food  accommo¬ 
dations  and  then  taken  to  arms  depot  where 
he  was  supplied  with  boots,  gun  and  am¬ 
munition.  He  was  told  where  and  how  to 
get  more  ammunition  at  Lebanese  villages  in 
his  locale.  Next  day,  he  was  sent  back 
with  a  free  bus  ride  to  the  border  where  he 
was  taken  over  in  groups  of  20  and  started 
back  to  his  village. 

Some  of  the  rebels  were  complaining  of 
the  duration  of  the  fight  and  were  wonder¬ 
ing  about  the  machine  which  made  them 
act. 


July  16 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  on  the  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  now 
faces  the  Senate  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  session.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  will  accept  a  part 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
regulate  foreign  trade,  or  pass  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  President. 

The  responsibility  is  assigned  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  *  * 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises — 


And — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  Indian 
tribes. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
by  which  the  Congress  handed  the  Pres¬ 
ident  what  amounted  to  virtually  full 
control  over  the  tariff-fixing  procedures. 
The  story  is  well  known  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  will,  however,  briefly 
describe  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  escape  clause  provision,  and  show 
how  it  differs  from  the  change  in  escape 
clause  procedure  embodied  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  my  opinion,  once  the  provision  is  un¬ 
derstood,  reasonable  men  should  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

The  escape  clause  provision  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  strong  step  toward  the  goal  of 
fairness  to  all.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  which  is  directed  toward  the 
progressive  elimination  of  those  tariff 
barriers  which  are  unnecessary  and  the 
stimulation  of  world  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  the  provision  brings  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  more  nearly  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Constitution,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  small  measure  of  the  safeguards 
which  import-affected  .  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  require  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
support  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
domestic  workers. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  I  favor  full  and  proper 
safeguards  to  protect  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries,  our  war  mobilization  base,  and 
the  jobs  of  millions  of  working  people 
and  their  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  safeguards  can  best  be  provided 
by  a  system  of  select  legislative  quotas. 
However,  I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to 
know  that  legislative  quotas  cannot  be 
enacted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  am  supporting  this  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  continuing  our  trade  program 
along  the  lines  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  while,  at  the  same  time, 
returning  to  Congress  a  portion  of  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  giving 
our  domestic  industries  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  a  fighting  chance  to  survive. 

The  escape  clause  provision  would  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  obtain  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  before  he  could  be  sustained  in 
his  refusal  to  implement  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  decision  granting  escape  clause 
relief  to  a  domestic  industry. 

The  principle  that  the  Congress  should 
reassert  some  of  its  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  provision  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  House  is  a  sham  and  a  delu¬ 
sion..  It  accepts  the  principle  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  a  voice  in  tariff  deter¬ 
minations,  but  it  provides  no  realistic 
way  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  powers. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  Congress 
may  override  the  President’s  veto  of  an 
escape-clause  finding,  but  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  To  pretend 
that  this  would  bring-  any  relief  at  all 
to  an  industry  found  by  the  Commission 


to  be  injured  by  foreign  imports  or  some 
aspect  of  our  trade  program  would  be  to 
succumb  to  a  sheer  delusion.  Represent¬ 
atives  and  Senators  are  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses.  To  say 
that  a  small  domestic  industry  with  lim¬ 
ited  resources  and  few  plants  in  few 
States — or,  for  that  matter,  any  single 
American  industry,  no  matter  what  its 
size — could  obtain  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  in  both  Houses  is 
ridiculous. 

Let  me  point  out  another  obvious  ab¬ 
surdity  in  the  House  provision.  Congress 
has  the  power,  of  course,  to  enact  a  law, 
at  any  time,  setting  a  new  tariff  on  any 
commodity.  This  is  a  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  Congress,  having  shunned  its  duty 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  vote  itself 
the  power  to  override  a  tariff  decision 
by  the  President  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses.  Yet  Congress  needs 
only  a  simple  majority  in  both  Houses 
to  enact  legislation  altering  the  whole 
tariff  structure.  The  House  provision, 
designed  to  restore  some  voice  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  tariff  decisions,  actually  pro¬ 
poses  a  further  abdication  of  congres¬ 
sional  power. 

The  opponents  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  escape-clause,  provision  have 
said  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  the  President  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  implement  a 
Tariff  Commission  finding.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  high-tariff  provision, 
the  enactment  of  which  would  result  in 
a  general  increase  in  tariff  rates.  It 
is  no  such  thing. 

The  history  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
activities  in  administering  the  escape 
clause  clearly  shows  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  quite  strict.  It  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  relief  without  a  sound  basis 
for  doing  so.  Of  the  87  applications  for 
relief  which  have  been  filed  with  the 
Commission  since  1951,  only  30  cleared 
the  Commission’s  hurdles  and  went  to 
the  White  House  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  action.  Of  these  30  cases,  no 
action  has  been  taken  in  3,  and  in  17 
the  President  declined  to  implement  the 
Tariff  Commission  findings. 

These  are  the  17  cases  -which  would 
have  been  reviewed  by  Congress  if  the 
escape  clause  provision  had  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  1951.  Fewer  than  $  cases  a 
year,  on  the  average,  would  have  been 
subjected  to  congressional  scrutiny. 

These  17  cases  involved  the  following 
industries:  Garlic,  watches,  tobacco 
pipes  and  bowls,  scissors  and  shears, 
groundfish  fillets,  lead  and  zinc,  hand¬ 
made  blown  glassware,  spring  clothes¬ 
pins,  screen-printed  silk  scarves,  wood 
screws,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  para- ami¬ 
nosalicylic  acid,  ferrocerium  lighter 
flints,  velveteen  fabrics,  straight  pins, 
violins  and  violas. 

These  are  the  industries  which  would 
have  worked  for  a  favorable  vote  of 
Congress  if  this  provision  had  been  in 
effect  when  the  President  refused  to  im¬ 
plement  the  Tariff  Commission’s  findings 
granting  them  relief.  The  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  administration  would 
have  been  arrayed  against  them.  In 
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the  matter  of  winning  congressional  ap¬ 
proval,  is  the  White  House  overmatched 
in  a  contest  with,  for  example,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spring  clothespins?  If 
the  merits  of  the  argument  are  equally- 
divided,  can  the  makers  of  American 
lighter  flints  outmaneuver  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  legislative  halls? 

I  think  not.  This  administration,  or 
any  administration,  wil  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  great  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  politics  and  the  advantage  of 
having  its  own  partisans  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  This  is  why  I  say  that  the 
administration,  if  its  argument  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  relief  has  any  merit  to 
it  at  all,  will  certainly  be  sustained  by 
the  Congress. 

Congress  will  refuse  to  sustain  the  ad¬ 
ministration  whenever  it  finds  that  the 
administration’s  reasons  for  refusing  to 
grant  relief  are  specious,  flimsy,  or  arbi¬ 
trary.  v 

Perhaps  there  are  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  feel  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
bear  the, burden  of  voting  on  3  or  H  tariff 
cases  per  year.  Those  Members — if  such 
there  be — should  reread  article  I,  section 
8  of  the  Constitution  which  plainly  makes 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and 
the  question  of  tariffs  a  duty  of  Congress. 

I  feel  the  Members  of  this  body  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  made  the  point  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tariffs  would  ever 
be  subject  to  congressional  review,  under 
the  provision.  It  would  be  a  fallacy  to 
assume,  because  of  this,  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  is  unimportant. 

One  great  value,  I  believe,  is  that  it 
will  restore  confidence  to  a  great  many 
workers  and  managers  in  American  in¬ 
dustries  who,  at  the  present  time,  see 
little  chance  of  ever  gaining  relief  from 
the  increasing  competition  of  foreign 
imports.  It  has  become  Federal  policy  to 
treat  the  import  regulations  solely  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  We  are 
using  tariff  concessions  principally  as 
bargaining  material  in  our  efforts  to  win 
friends  abroad. 

The  policy  is  foolhardy.  Military 
alliances  bought  with  trade  concessions 
are  likely  to  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards 
in  times  of  stress,  when  nations  put  self- 
preservation  foremost.  I  do  not  believe 
in  this  policy,  and  I  would  welcome  legis¬ 
lation  to  eliminate  the  Department  of 
State  as  a  decisive  force  in  making  tariff 
decisions. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
escape-clause  provision  before  the  Senate 
is  not  that  far  reaching  at  all.  It  merely 
provides  a  court  of  last  resort  to  which 
an  injured  industry  may  appeal  when 
the  President  puts  foreign  policy  con¬ 
siderations  ahead  of  domestic  welfare. 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine  the  proper  priority  in  each 
case  that  comes  before  it. 

Surely,  there  is  no  organ  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  better  qualified  to  review 
a  tariff  finding  in  the  broad  perspective 
of  all  governmental  problems  than  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
we  can  depend  on  Congress  to  act  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  America.  It  would  be 
a  sad  commentary  indeed  if  the  Senate 
acts  on  the  presumption  that  only  the 


President  is  qualified  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  the  country  from  an  overall 
standpoint.  If  such  be  true,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  guilty  of  no  less  than 
treason  in  enacting  legislation  over  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  reject  such  a  conclusion  as  absurd. 

Industrial  might  is  a  vital  part  of  a 
nation’s  war  potential.  In  these  difficult 
times,  it  is  inviting  disaster  to  drive  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  this  country  and  into  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Yet,  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  with  many  industries  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  us  in  time  of  war. 

•/  In  order  to  keep  America  strong,  and 
to  keep  our  workers  on  the  job,  it  is 
essential  that  we  give  our  import-affected 
industries  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to 
survive. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee’s  es¬ 
cape  clause  provision  offers  that  chance. 

Most  importantly,  the  provision  re¬ 
verses  the  trend  of  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  the  power  of  .the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
legislative.  / 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ervin 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  INTERVENTION  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  HUMPHREY\  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  come  from,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  where,  for  the  past 
hour,  the  committee  hasNbeen  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  the  UnHer  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Christian  Header,  on  the 
fateful  decisions  which  have  h^en  taken 
by  the  Government  during  the\past  48 
hours.  Those  discussions  will  gk  on,  I 
am  sure,  for  some  time. ,  I  shall  >com 
ment  briefly,  not  on  what  has  transpired 
in  the  committee,  but  on  some  of 
own  observations  as  to  where  I  believ' 
we  are  heading  in  this  grave  interna¬ 
tional  crisis. 

The  fateful  decisions  which  have  been 
taken  during  the  past  48  hours,  once 
taken,  cannot  be  reconsidered  or  re¬ 
versed  easily  or  possibly  at  all.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  realize  that  I  have 
looked  upon  the  decision  of  military  in¬ 
tervention  as  one  which  was  unwise. 
But,  like  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I  recognize 
also  that  the  decision  has  been  taken; 
and  out  of  loyalty  and  patriotic  duty  I 
support  the  United  States,  even  though 
I  believe  the  decision  to  send  forces  to 
Lebanon  was  unwise  and  filled  with  dan¬ 
gers. 

On  all  sides,  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Government  and  in  the  public  press, 
there  is  agreement  that  these  decisions 
have  been  very  difficult  and,  needless  to 
say,  are  filled  with  risk. 


On  all  sides  there  is  some  recognition 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that/Che 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  had  deteri¬ 
orated  to  a  point  where  we  werje  faced 
with  almost  impossible  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  o^this  week 
I  spoke  on  that  process  of  deterioration; 
today  I  repeat  that  that>ueterioration 
has  not  been  accidental.  M  has  occurred 
because  of  the  failur^of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  poli¬ 
cies  which  were  conjmensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  area. 

I  idesire  to  calf  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  tire  fact  that  on  June  2S 
of  this  year,  I/5poke  in  the  Senate  on  the 
crisis  in  Lebanon;  on  that  occasion,  in 
my  role  asyChairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  tile  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
South  Asia,  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comn^fltee,  I  made  what  I  regarded  as 
constructive  suggestions.  They  were  the 
resjrflt  of  consultation,  conference,  and 
arings. 

On  Monday,  I  also  referred  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  15,  which  had  been  submitted  on 
January  7,  1957,  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  for  himself, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Kefau- 
ver],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senators  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Case],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  myself.  That  reso¬ 
lution  called  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
police  force. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution,  the  opera¬ 
tive  section,  provided  that — 

It  is"  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(a)  a  force  of  a  similar  character— 


The  reference  was  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  emergency  force  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  reso¬ 
lution — 


should  be  made  a  permanent  arm  of  the 
United  Nations: 


(b)  such  a  force  should  be  composed  of 
units  made  available  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations:  Provided,  That  no  such 
units  should  be  accepted  from  permanent 

\iembers  of  the  Security  Council: 

(c)  consideration  should  be  given  to  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  individuals  would  be 
allotted  to  volunteer  for  service  with  such  a 
torce\Provided,  That  individuals  who  are 
nationals  of  permanent  members  of  the 
SecurityNtouncil  should  not  be  acceptable: 

(d)  equipment  and  expenses  of  such  a 
force  shouldSbe  provided  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  out  of  Its  regular  budget. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  th$  entire  resolution,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  report  on  it,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  15)  and^the  report  (No. 
613)  were  ordered  to  b^jprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  NaticJ^s  emergency 
force,  created  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  No¬ 
vember  3  and  4,  1956  (A/RESy^91  and 
A/RES/394),  has  made  an  important  con- 
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tr^ution  to  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  Middle  East;  and 

WhWeas  the  need  for  such  a  force  appears 
likely  tbcontinue;  and 

Whereas  such  a  force  could  be  an  import¬ 
ant  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  pcrsce  and  security  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East\ut  also  in  other  areas  of  the 
world :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tha\  the  Senate  welcomes  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  emerg¬ 
ency  force.  \  „  .  •  . 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  serine  of  the  Senate  that — 

(a)  a  force  of  a  similar  character  should 
be  made  a  permanent 'arm  of  the  United 

Nations;  \ 

(b)  such  a  force  shoula\be  composed  of 
units  made  available  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations:  Provided,  That  no  such 
nnits  should  be  accepted  froif^  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council; 

(c)  consideration  should  be  givwi  to  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  individuals  w\uld  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  service  witfvsuch 
a  force:  Provided,  That  individuals  whhi^are 
nationals  of  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  should  not  be  acceptable; 

(d)  equipment  and  expenses  of  such 
force  should  be  provided  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  out  of  its  regular  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav¬ 
ing  had  under  consideration  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  15,  favoring  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  United  Nations  force  similar  in 
character  to  the  United  Nations  emergency 
force  operating  in  the  Middle  East,  reports 
it  favorably,  with  amendments,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  do  pass. 

1.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  expres? 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  force  similar 
in  character  to  the  United  Nations  emergency 
force  created  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  No¬ 
vember  3  and  4,  1956,  now  operating  in  the 
Middle  East,  should  be  made  a  permanent 
arm  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Senate  Resolution  15  was  submitted  on 
January  5,  1957,  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  him¬ 
self,  for  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver,  and  Mr.  Mansfield)  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
committee  considered  the  resolution  on 
July  9,  1957,  in  executive  session,  together 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  hav¬ 
ing  a  similar  purpose.  In  view  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  15  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  invite  those  sponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29  who  were 
not  also  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  15  to 
join  in  sponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  15y 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  if  they  so  de/ 
sired.  The  committee  decided  to  recommend 
Senate  Resolution  15  favorably  to  the  Senate, 
with  several  clarifying  amendments.  J 

3.  CONSIDERATIONS  TAKEN  INTO  ACCQ0NT 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaJflons  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  success  of  the  Uni^d  Nations 
emergency  force  in  helping  toJkeep  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  provides  sUJ^tantial  rea¬ 
son  for  giving  urgent  attenjiqp  to  means  for 
strengthening  the  capacit\/o^the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  deal  effectively  wfUfthreats  to  peace. 

The  committee  has  npyfiade  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  many  probjfems  connected  with 
the  establishment  of'jpUnited  Nations  force. 
The  resolution  does^&ate  several  principles 
which  the  committee  believes  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  but  these /«sfflferia  are  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive,  y^rne  resolution  provides  that 
any  permaneiwUnited  Nations  force  should 
not  have  uitJts  from  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
recommends  the  same  principle  with  respect 
to  indivj^iial  volunteers.  The  resolution  also 
provjd^'that  equipment  and  expenses  should 


be  provided  by  the  United  Nations  out)  of 
its  regular  budget. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  other  problems  to  be  considered :  The 
problem  of  how  such  a  force  would  be  con¬ 
trolled,  the  technical  military  problems  in¬ 
volved  and  the  question  of  the  kinds  of  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  a  United  Nations  force  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful.  The  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  is  to  underline 
the  urgency  of  continuing  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  devising  a  military-type  force 
which  will  be  helpful  in  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives  to  which  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  subscribed. 

The  committee  had  before  it  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  State  upon  Senate 
Resolution  15  as  it  was  introduced.  The 
Department  favored  the  objectives  of  the 
resolution  but  suggested  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  make  clear  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  creation  of  a  force  similar 
in  character  to  the  United  Nations  Middle 
East  force  rather  than  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  presently  established  should,  with  all  its 
limitations,  be  made  permanent.  The  com- 
vmittee  adopted  such  clarifying  amendments. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

re  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 
omrHends  that  the  Senate  approve  Senate 
Resolution.  15. 

Mr.  ’'HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
emphasize  that  particular  action  by  fche 
Senate,  because  it  was  another  case  in 
which  the 'Senate  by  unanimous'*  vote 
forcefully  recommended  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  certato  action  as  a/  part  of 
United  States  policy.  As  my/£olleagues 
will  recall,  that  weVdone  just  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Middle  Eg*st  resolution. 
It  was  done  with  tne  knowledge  that 
many  foreign-policy  meters  relative  to 
the  Middle  East  shojrflc^be  conducted 
through  the  United  Natioi 

I  repeat  that  ,we  couIH  make  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  have\he  United 
States  alone  become  the  polibeman  of 
the  world.  If  rfolice  power  is  to  ne  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  yorld,  it  should  be  excised 
by  a  community  of  nations — the  United 
Nations.  /Certainly  in  the  Middle  Ea^t, 
where  there  are  at  work  historic  hatrei 
bitternesses,  tensions,  and  political,  SO' 
cial,  S'hd  economic  revolutions,,  it  is  most 
important  to  have  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  designed  within  the 
(•amework  of  the  United  Nations  and 
ire  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But  I  respectfully  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  States  has  failed  to  do 
anything  about  that  matter.  Our  coun¬ 
try  continues  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
bilateral  arrangements;  our  actions  and 
policies  cast  us  in  the  historic  pattern 
of  the  British  and  the  French,  who  them¬ 
selves  finally  failed  in  the  Middle  East 
in  their  relations  with  the  Arabic  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  postscript;  it  is 
history ;  because  a  new  situation  has  de¬ 
veloped.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
climax  of  a  situation  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  when  we 
come  to  such  critical  moments  in  our 
history,  it  is  time  to  make  some  agoniz¬ 
ing  reappraisals  and  to  do  some  soul- 
searching  in  terms  of  constructive 
policies  for  the  future.  There  will  be  an¬ 
other  session  of  the  United  Nations;  and 


we  should  have  clearly  in  mind  our  ideas 
and  policies  as  to  our  future  course. 

In  the  existing  situation  the  Presider 
has  chosen  to  do  what  seems  to  him, 
the  basis  of  his  information,  the  Least 
impossible  of  alternatives.  But  np  one 
seems  to  be  happy  about  the  laryding  of 
our  marines  in  Lebanon. 

In  fact,  I  hold  in  my  hand/&  copy  of 
a  dispatch  which  has  come /today  from 
the  United  Nations.  It  reajrfs  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  Lebanese  Chamber  of 
Deputies  protested  to  th ff  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  thcyUnited  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  today  against  the  landing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  marines  in  Lebanon.  The  Lebanese  offi¬ 
cial,  Adel  Aseeran,  csftled  the  United  States’ 
action  a  threat  to  jpeace  in  the  Middle  Ease, 
and  demanded  irptnediate  withdrawal  of  the 
marines.  He  disputed  the  right  of  President 
Camille  Chanjoun  to  ask  for  the  United 
States  forces* 

Mr.  President,  another  dispatch  which 
has  com^  today  from  New  York  reads  as 
follows*? 

Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  said 
today  that  the  United  Nations  watchdog 
team  now  in  Lebanon  can  do  the  job  of 
(lopping  outside  aid  to  Lebanese  rebels. 
United  Nations  diplomats  interpreted  his 
statement  as  a  move  to  put  the  skids  under 
a  United  States  proposal  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  military  force  to  stabilize  the  strife- 
torn  Middle  East  country. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  few  seem  to  be 
happy  about  the  landing  of  cur  marines 
in  Lebanon.  I  am  sure  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  happy  about  it. 
I  sympathize  with  him  in  this  hour  of 
grave  crisis  and  terrible  decision.  I  do 
not  seek  to  harass  or  unduly  criticize. 
But  I  believe  it  important  that  we  con¬ 
sider  this  matter  in  a  restrained  and  re¬ 
sponsible  way. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  decision  to 
dispatch  our  forces  to  Lebanon  was  a 
calculated  risk.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone 
who  is  not  privy  to  the  President’s  office 
and  to  the  information  he  has  available 
to  him  to  state  flatly  that  the  President's 
decision  was  wrong.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  persuasive  and  author- 
,  itative  voices  have  suggested  that  silence 
ind  national  unity  should  be  the  themes 
oSvthe  hour. 

inderstand  the  importance  of  unity. 
I  knW  it  is  important  when  our  country 
is  in  rsouble.  But,  Mr.  President,  unity 
is  not \iiecessarily  unanimity.  Unity 
comes  abisuit  when  men  of  good  will  and 
of  responsible  attitudes  and  manner  seek 
to  work  outbdecisions  based  upon  con¬ 
sultation,  conference,  and  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  compromiSe. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
importance  of  unir^:  but  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  Ibtime  to  seal  one’s 
lips  or  to  be  silent,  wHim,  indeed,  people 
all  over  the  world  arXlooking  to  the 
United  States  and  are  wandering  what 
the  United  States  is  up  to\nd  what  its 
purposes  are. 

I  have  heard  some  say,  bAfter  all, 
didn’t  we  dispatch  our  forces  to^Corea? 
Is  not  this  the  same?”  In  fac\  some 
persons  have  tried  to  indicate  that\here 
is  great  similiarity  between  the  Korean 
war  situation  and  what  is  occurring 
day  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
very  little  or  no  similarity.  In  the  case 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
fhe  Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding 
me. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAII 


Mr.  'ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  never  failing 
courtesy  iiKyielding  to  me.  I  know 
that  he  has^not  completed  his  own 
statement.  Therefore,  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  enabl^  me  to  make  this  short 
statement  on  Hawaiian  statehood. 

#Mr.  President,  tkm  day  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  is  fast  approaching,  and  there  is 
still  no  indication  that  we  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  upon  the  llawaiian  state¬ 
hood  bill,  S.  50.  I  am  Cure  the  great 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  are  keenly 
aware  of  our  promises  to  act  favorably 
on  this  measure,  and  I  am  equally  sure 


Alaskan  statehood,  but  for  Hawaiian 
statehood  as  well.  Will  we  perpetrate 
an  unconscionable  delay? 

Members  of  this  body  who  outspokenly 
favor  Hawaiian  statehood  certainly  must 
not  be  content  with  mere  lip  service  at  a 
time  like  this.  Let  us  here  test  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  our  party  platforms.  Let  us 
find  whether  we  are  willing  to  stand  here 
and  vote  for  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
pledge  which  both  our  parties  gave  in 
1956. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  intend  to  do  everything  within  our 
means  to  bring  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
very  vital  issue,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  read  an  editorial  entitled  “Give  Ha¬ 
waii  Her  Chance,”  written  by  C.  W. 
Snedden,  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner.  I  believe 


they  are  anxious  to  do  so.  _  _ 

We  are  now  under  even  closer  sbnitiny  — every  Member  of  the  Senate  should  read 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States \ince  it.  As  a  man  who  worked  tirelessly  for 


that  historic  day,  June  30,  1958,  when 
this  body  voted  overwhelmingly  to  adimjt 
Alaska  into  the  Union.  It  is  inconceiv 
able  that  this  august  body  should  post¬ 
pone  action  on  Hawaiian  statehood  be¬ 
yond  this  session  of  Congress.  Such 
delay  would  be  completely  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  And, 
Mr.  President,  are  we  not  here  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
American  people? 

Action  on  this  bill  is  the  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  of  us  all.  I  know  I  speak  for  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues^  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that  we  are 
bending  every  effort  to  realize  that  obli¬ 
gation.  But  more  than  this,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Hawaiian  statehood  transcends 
partisan  politics.  I  ask  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  press  for¬ 
ward  with  us  and  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

I  have  considered  this  problem  from 
every  angle,  and  I  cannot,  Mr.  President, 
find  any  good  reason  why  Congress 
should  vacillate  any  longer.  The  merits 
of  Hawaiian  statehood  have  been  re¬ 
corded  voluminously.  Since  1935,  a 
total  of  20  congressional  investigation 
have  been  held  by  House  and  Sen; 
committees.  A  total  of  6,352  pagesAjf 
official  testimony  in  hearings  and'  re 
ports  have  been  compiled.  Debates  in 
both  Houses  have  ensued  intermittently. 
The  record  is  complete  and  the  time  to 
act  is  now. 

This  body  has  acted  on  s^T-called  con¬ 
troversial  issues  before; /and  we  have 
acted  with  dispatch  ana  efficiency  on 
many  of  these  issues/ Only  last  week, 
for  example,  we  passed  the  minerals  bill 
after  only  1 54  day/  of  debate.  This  is 
an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
United  States  Senate  when  its  Members 
are  determine/ to  accomplish  a  definite 
end. 

There  is  jfo  question  in  my  mind  that 
when  tha'  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  is 
brought/fo  the  floor,  debate  will  be  brief 
and  the  vote  overwhelmingly  favorable. 
The  /Opponents  of  Hawaiian  statehood 
are/for  the  most  part,  the  same  who  op¬ 
ed  Alaskan  statehood.  They  know, 
tom  their  experience  with  Alaskan 
^statehood,  that  the  voice  of  this  body 
spoke  loudly  and  clearly,  not  only  for 


Alaskan  statehood,  his  is  a  unique  view-  , 
point  on  the  statehood  of  Hawaii.  I  as]/ 
unanimous  consent  that  his  stirring  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  /the 

PCORD.  -  / 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was\rdered  to  be  printed  in  Ui/Record, 
as  fohpws: 

\give  Hawaii  Her  Cha/ce 

Now  tha\  Alaska  has  won  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  eaWy  admission  tar  the  Union,  no 
good  reason  Exists  why  Hawaii  should  not 
speedily  be  bright  in  a/rhe  50th  State. 

Whether  the  task  cast  be  accomplished  in 
the  time  left  in  this  /Congress  is  a  question 
which  can  be  answWfed  only  by  reference  to 
the  realities  of  poUnog.  Hawaiia'ns  know,  as 
well  as  Alaskans/now  Very  difficult  it  is  “to 
get  all  one’s  checks  lined  up  in  a  row"  so 
things  will  gc/nght.  \ 

All  of  the /guments  against  admission  of 
Hawaii  coll/psed  when  the  iu^ska  bill  passed 
the  Senal 

Hawaii  is  now  just  26  seconds  away  from 
Washington  by  telephone  (that’s  ^e  time  it 
usuajrfy  takes  to  get  a  call  throughVand  the 
sigaal  is  perfect). 

lawaii  is  well  able  to  support  the  chsts  of 
atehood.  Her  population  is  approaching 
'three  times  that  of  Alaska. 

More  than  80  percent  of  her  sugar  ai 
pineapple  executives,  all  of  her  public 
ties,  all  transportation  companies  (air,  sea, 
and  ground),  the  majority  of  bankers  and 
small-business  men,  all  of  her  newspapers, 
radio,  and  TV  stations,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  Hawaii’s  population  is  definitely  for  state¬ 
hood  now.  That  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

If  the  bugaboo  of  communism,  which  Ha¬ 
waii  statehood  enemies  try  consistently  to 
inject  into  the  picture  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
statehood,  were  as  serious  as  they  would 
have  the  Members  of  Congress  believe,  why 
would  these  same  business  interests,  whose 
“all”  is  invested  in  the  islands,  be  so  ar¬ 
dently  for  statehood? 

Hawaii  has  been  investigated  by  23  con- 
gessional  committees.  There  isn’t  an  angle 
of  her  life  that  isn’t  covered  by  reams  of 
printed  testimony.  There  isn’t  a  single 
qualification  for  being  granted  statehood, 
such  as  has  been  required  of  other  terri¬ 
tories  before  being  admitted  as  States,  which 
Hawaii  has  not  met  or  exceeded.  That  goes 
for  an  unequaled  war  record  in  World  War 
I,  II,  and  the  Korean  war,  in  buying  bonds, 
in  paying  taxes,  in  health,  education,  and 
local  government. 

Geographically,  Hawaii  will  always  be  the 
crossroads  of  the  Pacific,  where  East  meets 
West,  where  racial  understanding,  friend¬ 


ship  and  harmony  contribute  so  much  to 
our  national  welfare,  particularly  amfog 
those  whose  good  will  we  need  and  wajft,  in 
the  Far  East.  * 

Both  political  parties,  in  Hawaii  smd  na¬ 
tionally,  have  repeatedly  endorsed  Hawaii  for 
immediate  statehood.  They  do  s /right  now. 
President  Eisenhower  has  asked  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  favorable  action  fiveytimes.  Opin¬ 
ion  polls  of  the  American  .^people,  oft  re¬ 
peated,  favor  the  move.  So  does  the  great 
majority  of  the  America*!  press — so  do  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  support,  Hawaii’s 
big  problem  is,  as  .Alaska’s  was,  to  get  the 
question  of  statehood  before  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  JL  vote  in  the  same  session. 
Political  finagling  has  always  blocked  this 
from  happening  in  the  past. 

When  A  1/ska’s  Senators  and  Represent¬ 
ative  get  jfnto  Congress  next  session  there 
is  no  do/bt  but  that  they  will  support  Ha¬ 
waii’s  bfa. 

It  jtos  been  said  that  Hawaii  really  de¬ 
serves  statehood  more  than  does  Alaska — 
because  of  the  island  Territory’s  excellent 
fcord  of  development  of  industry  and  a 
miquely  happy  civilization  which  has  much 
to  contribute  to  the  Nation. 


utili- 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  -  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “How  Bender  Sold  Alaska  to 
Congress,”  written  by  Alvin  Silverman, 
and  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  July  13,  1958;  and  an  article 
written  by  Clyde  Mann,  and  published 
in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  July  13, 
1958.  Both  articles  relate  to  the  part 
which  former  Senator  Bender,  of  Ohio, 
played  in  the  admission  of  Alaska  to 
statehood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of 
July  13,  1958] 

How  Bender  Sold  Alaska  to  Congress 
(By  Alvin  Silverman) 

Washington,  July  12. — History  is  studded 
with  the  names  of  individuals  such  as 
Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Francis  Hopkinson 
who  never  received  the  acclaim  of  posterity 
for  their  accomplishments  or,  worse  yet,  had 
the  credit  go  to  someone  else. 

It  would  appear  that  history  is  about  to 
repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  Alaska’s  admit¬ 
tance  as  the  49th  of  the  United  States. 

Even  before  the  formalities  have  been 
completed,  several  persons  are  being  hailed 
as  vie  man  most  responsible  for  Alaska  hav¬ 
ing  Wen  granted  statehood. 

is  E.  L:  (Bob)  Bartlett,  Alaska’s 
Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  194&  There  are  former  Gov.  Ernest 
Gruening  x*,nd  William  A.  Egan,  chairman 
of  the  consktutional  convention,  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Ral^h  J.  Rivers. 

High  on  the  ast,  youthful  Gov  Mike  Stepo- 
vich,  an  EisenbWver  ^appointee.  In  recent 
days,  more  and  rtare  credit  is  being  given 
to  Secretary  of  the  ^Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton. 

Without  question  aRJhese  men  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  Alaslrt^s  victory.  But  not 
1  of  them — indeed,  not  \or  3  of  them  com¬ 
bined — contributed  any  nke  to  the  decision 
than  did  an  individual  who\name  you  never 
hear  mentioned  in  connection  with  Alaska’s 
entry  into  the  Union. 

And  who  is  this  forgotten  f^an?  None 
other  than  your  old-  Ohio  buddyApeorge  H. 
Bender. 

has  strength,  too 

Unlike  you  or  me,  Georgie  Boy  hag  his 
faults  and  limitations.  His  weaknesses, 
ever,  do  not  include  lack  of  friends. 
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l'tos  more  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  than  you 
cak  shake  a  filibuster  at. 

Irf,  the  more-than-20  years  that  he  has 
worked  and  lived  in  Washington,  he  has  de¬ 
veloped,  close  personal  relationships  with 
Senators*,  and  Representatives  of  both  Par¬ 
ties.  HeXplays  poker  weekly  (but  not 
weakly)  with  a  number  of  the  top  congres¬ 
sional  leader’s.  When  they  were  freshmen, 
he  gave  advicd  and  assistance  to  Congress¬ 
men  who  todayXre  ranking  Members. 

These  friends  have  needled  Bender  a  lot 
in  the  last  year,  m’Qst  of  which  he  spent  as 
a  special  assistant  ’  to  Interior  Secretary 
Seaton.  They  kidded  him  for  spending  all 
his  time  promoting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
other  ^Territories  and  ^possessions.  They 
joked  about  him  working  when  he  held  a 
political  sinecure.  \ 

Bender,  though,  is  a  felloV  who  doesn’t 
understand  how  not  to  work.  What  he  does 
may  not  always  meet  popular  approval,  but 
indolent  he  isn’t.  In  fact,  the  rfeal  reason 
he  recently  resigned  his  Interior  Rpst  was 
that  he  felt  he  was  not  being  given  plough 
to  do.  . 

Nor  is  Georgie  Boy  one  to  take  any  assign¬ 
ment  or  any  promise  lightly.  As  he  undMf- 
stood  it,  his  assignment  was  to  sell  Alas! 
to  Congress  because  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration,  both  in  the  party  platform  and  in 
the  President’s  speeches,  had  promised  to 
work  for  Alaskan  statehood.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  had  the  Democratic  national  plat¬ 
form. 

PLOTS  CAMPAIGN 

Last  fall  Bender  went  to  Alaska  and  de¬ 
livered  a  number  of  speeches  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  there.  The  subject:  How  they  should 
work  for  statehood.  He  told  them  how  to 
behave  politically.  He  told  them  which 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  swamped 
with  mail  and  which  should  be  laid  off. 
In  effect,  he  plotted  a  campaign  for  them. 

Then,  personally,  he  wrote  from  Alaska  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  telling  them 
what  a  wonderful  Territory  it  was,  what 
splendid  people  lived  there,  and  how  it  now 
was  ready  for  statehood.  Above  all  else,  he 
stressed  the  platform  pledges  the  Congress¬ 
men  had  promised  to  support. 

Back  in  Washington,  as  statehood  became 
a  stronger  possibility,  Bender  buttonholed 
legislators  in  the  corridors,  at  luncheon  ta¬ 
bles,  in  committee  rooms.  When  he  saw 
them  socially,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Alaska.  He  would  stop  dealing  a  hand  of 
cards  to  get  in  a  remark  about  Alaska. 

Once  in  a  while  he  would  encounter  a 
Congressman  who  saw  no  particular  reason 
to  vote  for  Alaska  or,  perhaps,  opposed  it. 
Bender’s  approach  immediately  changed. 
He  would  ask  for  a  supporting  vote  “as 
personal  favor  to  me,  to  help  me  in  my  jol 
Quite  a  few,  including  an  influential  Demo¬ 
crat,  acquiesced  solely  on  a  friendship  basis. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  fair  to  conclude  that 
George  H.  Bender  got  Alaska  into  thd  Union. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  without  Mis  efforts, 
the  49th  State  might  not  have.fnade  it  at 
this  time.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  .that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  was  more  responsible  for  Congress’ 
action  than  the  ex-Senator  from  Chagrin 
Palls. 
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Bender  went  to  work.  He  organized  the 
Alaskans  and  Hawaiians  to  write  letters  to 
voters  in  the  United  States. 

He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  urging  them  to  vote  for  the 
statehood  bills.  He  made  hundreds  of 
speeches  in  which  he  appealed  to  his  audi¬ 
ences  to  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

The  Hawaiian  bill  got  snagged  in  political 
red  tape.  But  the  Alaskans  were  admitted. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  Seaton  said  Ben¬ 
der,  as  much  as  anyone  else,  played  the  im¬ 
portant  part  in  getting  the  Alaskan  bill 
passed. 

Many  took  the  credit.  Not  a  single  word 
was  written  out  of  Washington,  however, 
that  George  Bender,  former  Ohio  Senator, 
had  even  played  a  secondary  role  in  the 
Alaskan  affair. 


July  16 
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Beacon  Journal  of 


July  13,  1958] 

(By  Clyde  Mann) 

The  late  Bob  Taft  was  asked  once  why  he 
had  George  Bender  working  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  Taft  replied  Bender  puts 
his  heart  and  soul  into  everything  he  does. 

Bender  pyt  his  heart  and  soul  in  Taft’s 
campaign  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  andj/with  the  aid  of  a  cowbell  and  his 
big  powerful  bass  voice,  stirred  up  the  dele¬ 
gates  jrt  the  convention. 

Later,  when  trounced  for  United  States 
Senator  by  Frank  Lausche,  George  was  given 
a/job  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
^promote  Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the  Union. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

y 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
iott  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
!  Senate  is  faced  with  a  major  challenge 
i  in  the  effort  to  promote  a  free  and 
j  healthy  world  economy. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
|  Act.  But  the  bill  the  committee  has  rec- 
j  ommended  has  been  riddled  with  so 
j  many  protectionist  devices  that  it  is  now 
la  pitifully  weak  instrument  of  our  do- 
j  mestic  and  foreign  economic  policy.  In 
jfact,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Senate 
j  last  Thursday,  and  again  today,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Douglas],  passage  of  this  bill 
|  in  its  present  form  would  endanger  the 
|  whole  idea  of  reciprocal  trade,  to  which 
this  nation  has  been  committed,  and 
I  from  which  we  have  received  such  great 
,  benefits  for  twenty-five  years. 

;  I  hope  Congress  will  extend  the  Trade 
I  Agreements  Act;  but  in  the  process  of 
]  doing  so,  I  hope  Congress  will  strengthen 
j  it,  not  weaken  it.  In  other  words.  I  sup- 

Iport  the  President’s  proposal  in  the  field 
of  reciprocal  trade.  The  committee 
j  amendments  would,  in  my  opinion,  make 
j  the  act  an  ineffective  instrument  of  for- 
i  eign  economic  policy.  We  should  extend 
1  the  act  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  be  an 
[effective  device  and  a  ringing  declara- 
j  tion  of  our  commitment  to  expand  trade 
j  opportunities  for  our  own  industries  and 
workers  and  those  of  other  free  coun¬ 
tries. 

Foreign  policy,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
emphasized,  must  be  carried  on  simul¬ 
taneously  on  many  fronts.  Ours  cannot 
be  a  military  campaign  alone',  or  a  pro¬ 
paganda  campaign,  or  even  these  two. 


together,  with  a  campaign  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  through  grants 
and  loans.  We  are  under  dire  compul¬ 
sion  to  find  a  way  increasingly  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  all  non-Commu- 
nist  countries,  including  our  own, 
through  the  operation  of  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  processes — principally  trade.  The 
expansion  of  world  trade  is  at  least  as 
essential  as  any  of  the  other  steps  we 
have  taken  to  insure  our  strength,  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  Soviets. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  that  a  thorough 
rethinking  and  extensive  additional  ac¬ 
tion  are  needed  if  the  problems  of  worjd 
economic  growth  are  to  be  dealt  with 
adequately.  Our  present  international 
programs  are  but  a  patchwork.  This  is 
because  they  have  been  individually  de¬ 
vised  to  meet  particular  crises,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  revised  from  time 
to  time  in  the  face  of  other  considera¬ 
tions  not  necessarily  relevant  to  foreign 
policy. 

A  study  of  the  requirements  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  international  economic  policy, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  some  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  meeting  them,  has 
now  been  made.  I  refer  to  the  study  of 
the  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund  called  foreign 
economic  policy  for  the  20th  century. 
This  study  provides  much  of  the  back¬ 
ground  we  need  if  we  aro-to  develop  a 
sound,  coherent  foreign  economic  policy 
which  relates  aids,  grants,  loans,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  trade. 

But,  Mr.  President,  obviously  we  shall 
not  obtain  from  this  administration  a 
broad-gage  all-inclusive  program.  In¬ 
stead,  we  must  deal  with  individual  as¬ 
pects  of  foreign  policy  as  they  come  be¬ 
fore  us.  Thus,  we  are  here  considering 
only  one  facet,  although  an  integral  one, 
of  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy. 

ROLE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  role  of  foreign  trade  in  foreign 
policy  seems  obvious.  But  we  do  not 
find  among  the  public  or  in  Congress  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  foreign  trade  or  a  readiness  to 
liberalize  our  own  trade  barriers  in  re¬ 
turn  for  equal  consideration  from  other 
countries. 

Instead,  this  year  we  see  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  in  more  trouble  than 
it  has  even  before  been  in  since  it  was 
bom  in  1934.  Earlier  in  the  year  we 
heard  that  the  administration  would  be 
lucky  if  the  Congress  made  a  minor  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  law,  with  no  lib¬ 
eralization,  or  even  with  new  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  President’s  tariff -cutting 
powers. 

Luckily,  disaster  was  staved  off  in  the 
House.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
by  means  of  the  crucial  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Simpson  substitute,  rejected  that 
protectionist  measure  by  approximately 
a  5-to-3  ratio.  This  was  welcome  news 
to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
overall  problem  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  viable,  free  world  economy. 

But  the  victory  was  achieved  at  a 
price — the  price  of  compromises  made 
before  the  fight  by  the  administration  be¬ 
gan. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  con¬ 
tained  provisions  which  amounted  to 
serious  retreats  from  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade.  I  refer  to  the  language 
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which  would  broaden  the  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  escape-clause  actions  re¬ 
quired  to  be  commenced  by  the  Tariff 
Commission;  the  language  which  would 
broaden  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  file  escape-clause  actions;  the 
language  which  would  reduce  the  time 
for  escape-clause  investigations;  the 
provisions  doubling  the  existing  rate-in¬ 
crease  authority  of  the  President  under 
the  escape  clause;  the  provisions  which 
would  subject  duty-free  items  to  the  list 
of  items  on  which  the  President  may  im¬ 
pose  a  duty;  and  the  provision  of  new 
authority  to  enable  Congress  to  override 
Presidential  decisions  not  to  take  escape- 
clause  action. 

Those  provisions  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  were  serious  enough,  but 
they  were  included  as  part  of  the  price 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  Senate  committee  has  now,  in  my 
opinion,  mortally  wounded  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  It  will  be  a  program  in 
name  only  if  the  Senate  committee  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  reduction  from  5 
years  to  3,  the  opening  of  the  flood  gates 
for  all  important  industries  to  qualify 
under  the  national-security  clause,  the 
provision  that  the  President  may  raise 
tariff  rates  to  50  percent  above  the 
Smoot-Hawley  level,  and  the  unconscion¬ 
able  amendment  requiring  an  affirmative 
vote  of  both  Houses  in  order  to  defeat  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation,  con¬ 
stitute  a  crushing  blow  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation’s  economy  and  to 
the  economy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

Now  the  enemies  of  trade,  those  who 
would  stifle  huge  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  such 
action  would  aid  a  particular  locality  or 
industry,  hope  to  weaken  the  bill  further. 

ENEMIES  OF  TRADE 

The  dangers  confronting  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  been 
building  up  for  a  long  time.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  protectionist  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  has  been  rising.  While 
the  Nation  has  come  to  accept  its  inter¬ 
national  political  role  in  the  world,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  retreat  to  isolationism 
in  the  economic  realm. 

This  is  no  accident.  Many  men  have 
been  hard  at  work  for  a  long  time  to 
destroy  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  They  are  the  lobbyists  for 
the  high-tariff  interests.  They  would 
like  to  ring  this  country  with  tariff  walls 
higher  than  the  ones  that  cut  us  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  until  1934,  when 
Cordell  Hull  succeeded  in  having  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed. 

The  high-tariff  lobbyists  are  busy  not 
only  in  Washington;  they  are  active  all 
across  the  United  States.  They  know 
that  the  surest  way  to  a  Congressman’s 
heart  is  through  the  people  in  his  home 
district.  Wherever  an  industry  is  in 
trouble  and  must  lay  off  some  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  the  high  tariff  lobby  is  there. 
Its  message  is  convincing  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity:  low-cost  foreign  labor  threatens 
the  jobs  of  American  workers.  The  solu¬ 
tion  the  high-tariff  lobby  urges  is  equally 
simple :  raise  tariffs.  This  simplistic  ex¬ 
planation  for  all  economic  ills  has  been 
spread  about  for  so  long  that  it  has  al¬ 


most  taken  on  the  dignity  of  a  national 
myth. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  during  his  first  term, 
felt  it  necessary  to  issue  the  following 
warning  to  the  country: 

I  think  the  public  ought  to  know  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  being  made  by  the 
lobby  in  Washington  to  gain  recognition  for 
certain  alterations  in  the  tariff  bill.  Wash¬ 
ington  has  seldom  seen  so  numerous,  so  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  so  insidious  a  lobby.  The 
newspapers  are  being  filled  with  paid  adver¬ 
tisements  calculated  to  mislead  not  only  the 
judgment  of  public  men,  but  also  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being 
spent  to  sustain  this  lobby,  and  to  create  an 
appearance  of  a  pressure  of  opinion  antag¬ 
onistic  to  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the 
tariff  bill.  It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the 
country  that  the  people  at  large  should  have 
no  lobby  and  be  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  bodies  of  astute  men  seek  to 
create  an  artificial  opinion  and  overcome  the 
interests  of  the  public  for  their  private 
profit.  It  is  thoroughly  worth  the  while  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  take  knowledge 
of  this  matter.  Only  public  opinion  can 
check  and  destroy  it. 

Thus  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  more 
than  40  years  ago.  His  words  are  equally 
fitting  today.  The  special-interest  lob¬ 
bies  are  riding  high;  and  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest  of  the  pubilc  is  suffering. 

We  in  Congress  are  wise  to  the  ways 
of  lobbies;  we  know  when  to  dis¬ 
count  hundreds  of  letters,  all  with  near¬ 
ly  the  same  wording,  inspired  by  a  pres¬ 
sure  group.  But  when  a  lobby  molds 
public  opinion  for  many  years,  as  the 
high-tariff  lobby  has  done,  it  becomes 
difficult  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  re¬ 
sist  the  kind  of  pressure  that  results. 
Much  of  my  mail,  not  obviously  inspired, 
shows  a  genuine  belief  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  my  State  is  caused  by  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  tariffs.  I  know  that  many  fac¬ 
tors,  other  than  competition  from  im¬ 
ports,  are  causing  the  economic  distress. 
But  I  also  know  that  if  I  ignore  the 
pleas  of  the  people  I  represent,  I  may 
one  day  cease  to  represent  them. 

This  steady  pressure  on  Congress  has 
resulted  in  recent  years  in  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act:  The  escape  clause,  the 
peril-point  provision,  and  the  national 
security  amendment.  This  year  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  proposes  to  broaden  the 
national-security  clause  and  to  make 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  for 
all  purposes  final.  We  have  before  us 
amendments  to  make  rigid  import  quotas 
mandatory.  Such  provisions  would 
change  the  true  purpose  of  the  act.  Any 
tariff  that  has  been  lowered  under  a  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  agreement  is  in  danger  of 
being  raised  again  if  the  escape  clause 
or  any  other  of  these  protectionist  de¬ 
vices  is  invoked. 

The  psychological  effect  is  all  impor¬ 
tant.  United  States  trade  agreements 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  A  busi¬ 
nessman  in  another  country  is  increas¬ 
ingly  wary  about  exporting  to  the  United 
States.  He  must  invest  in  new  pack¬ 
aging  for  his  product,  in  advertising,  and 
in  sales  representatives  in  this  country. 
As  soon  as  his  product  begins  to  sell  suc¬ 
cessfully — boom — the  escape  clause  can 
be  invoked  and  the  tariff  can  be  raised 
against  him.  Even  if  the  escape  clause 


is  not  invoked,  the  mere  existence  of 
these  protectionist  devices  is  enough  to 
discourage  imports  by  businessmen  in 
other  countries.  The  result  is  anything 
but  reciprocal  trade. 

The  question  is,  where  does  the  true 
national  interest  of  the  American  people 
lie  ?  Is  it  simply,  as  the  tariff  lobby  would 
have  us  believe,  in  shutting  out  low-cost 
foreign  products,  so  that  American  work¬ 
ers  will  not  lose  their  jobs? 

SOVIET  ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE 

First,  an  almost  overwhelming  consid¬ 
eration — which  the  tariff  lobby  ignores — 
is  the  present  Communist  economic  of¬ 
fensive.  Since  the  ICBM  and  sputnik, 
we  are  in  danger  of  fixing  all  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  competition  in  armaments. 
However,  the  Russians  are  not  relying 
solely  on  military  weapons.  They  are 
aware  that  all-out  war  could  mean  the 
destruction  of  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  As  far  back  as  1952, 
their  strategy  for  spreading  communism 
shifted  from  military  aggression  to  an 
economic  and  diplomatic  offensive.  It 
was  Stalin  himself  who  proclaimed  the 
new  eponomic  warfare  as  the  means 
whereby  communism  would  eventually 
dominate  the  world. 

Each  year  since  then  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists’  economic  offensive  has  been 
stepped  up.  The  Communists  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  countries  whose  people 
yearn  to  rise  out  of  the  poverty  that  has 
always  afflicted  them.  These  nations 
sorely  need  investment  capital  if  they 
are  to  industrialize.  The  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communists  are  extending  credit 
to  them  on  terms  we  have  not  been  able 
to  match.  Such  nations  need  technical 
assistance.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
great  output  of  highly  educated  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  now  has  surplus  tech¬ 
nicians  available  for  export  to  backward 
countries  which  do  not  always  trust  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  because  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  the  legacy  of  colonialism. 

The  aspirations  of  these  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  are  probably  greater 
than  their  capabilities  for  industrializa¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  much  help  they 
receive  from  the  free  nations  and  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  some  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  a  con¬ 
tinually  rising  standard  of  livings  Their 
populations  are  increasing  at  terrific 
rates.  The  yearning  of  their  people  for 
economic  betterment  feeds  upon  the  ex¬ 
ample  before  their  eyes  of  the  indus¬ 
trially  advanced  countries  of  the  West. 
Yet  many  of  them  are  now  at  a  less  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  than  the  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  were  before  the  industrial 
revolution  began.  For  their  present 
moderate,  prodemocratic  leaders,  failure 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  people  will 
lead  to  political  catastrophe.  In  that 
event,  more  extreme  leaders,  often 
friendly  to  communism,  or  even  outright 
Communists,  would  take  over. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  bloc 
are  alert  to  all  this,  and  have  been 
shrewdly  playing  upon  the  situation. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  a  Soviet  spokes¬ 
man  at  the  Asian-African  conference 
held  recently  in  Cairo: 

Tell  us  wliat  you  need.  We  are  ready  to 
help  you  as  brothers  help  brothers,  without 
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any  interest  whatever.  Our  only  condition 
is  extension  of  aid  with  no  conditions  at 
all.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  participate  in  any 
blocs,  reshuffle  your  governments,  or  change 
your  foreign  policy.  We  can  build  indus¬ 
tries  for  you,  hospitals,  schools,  research 
institutes.  We  will  send  specialists  to  you, 
or  you  can  send  technicians  to  us.  Do  what 
is  better  for  you.  Tell  us  what  you  need. 

That  all  this  is  offered  “without  any 
interest  whatever’’  is  put  in  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  spokes¬ 
man’s  address  is  considered.  He  char¬ 
acterized  capitalism  as  “worldwide  op¬ 
pression,  consisting  of  a  few  robbers  and 
their  victims— the  vast  majority  of  the 
world’s  populations.”  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  the  delegates  at  the  Asian-African 
conference  that  their  countries  should 
nationalize  and  should  expropriate  the 
industries  and  other  enterprises  of  the 
“capitalist-imperialist-colonizers,”  as 
Egypt  did  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  as 
the  mobs  did  in  Indonesia.  To  do  so,  of 
course,  would  create  chaos  and  would 
deprive  those  countries  of  investment 
capital  and  technical  assistance  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Communist 
bloc.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Com¬ 
munists  want,  in  connection  with  their 
desire  to  subvert  the  countries  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Trade  has  been  a  primary  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  this  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive.  Trade  missions  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
and  the  satellite  countries  have  been 
busy,  especially  in  the  uncommitted 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  number  of  trade  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  Communist  bloc  and 
other  countries  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1953.  The  ultimate  Communist 
goal  is  complete  subversion  of  these 
countries.  But,  short  of  that,  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  be  happy  if  they  could 
reorient  the  trade  of  many  nations  to 
their  own  Communist  bloc.  An  example 
of  the  economic  effects  which  such  re¬ 
orientation  of  trade  can  have  on  west¬ 
ern  nations  was  provided  at  the  time 
of  the  Suez  crisis.  The  shortage  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  threatened  the 
industries  and  transportation  systems 
of  Western  Europe.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Nation’s  Natural 
Resources  gave  us  warning  that  the 
United  States  would  be  equally  vulner¬ 
able  if  our  sources  of  strategic  raw  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  cut  off. 

Yet  while  the  Soviet,  Chinese,  Czech, 
and  East  German  trade  delegations  have 
been  out  negotiating  trade  agreements, 
our  own  trade  negotiations  with  other 
nations  have  become  increasingly  ham¬ 
strung  by  the  protectionist  amendments 
added  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  Instead  of  assuring  other 
nations  that  our  trade  policy  is  a  steady, 
consistent^  one  they  can  rely  upon,  the 
escape-clause,  peril-point,  national-secu¬ 
rity,  and  quota  provisions  suggested  to 
be  added  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
have  made  our  trade  policy  more  and 
more  unreliable.  At  the  very  time  the 
Communists  are  stepping  up  their  use 
of  trade  as  a  weapon  against  us  in  the 
cold  war,  we  are  in  danger  of  destroying 
our  own  most  effective  instrument  for 
promoting  trade  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  What  is  needed  is  a  kind 


of  economic  sputnik  that  would  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  danger  of  losing 
the  trade  race. 

FREE-WORLD  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

A  second  consideration  concerns  the 
importance  of  trade  for  the  continued 
economic  and  political  well-being  of  the 
whole  free  world.  Nearly  every  nation 
in  the  non-Communist  world — with  few 
exceptions — needs,  to  buy  more  products 
from  the  United  States  than  we  need  to 
buy  from  them.  This  is  economically 
unhealthy.  Obviously,  if  other  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  sell  goods  to  earn  dollars 
with  which  to  purchase  United  States 
goods,  one  of  the  following  must  result: 

First.  We  must  loan  or  give  them  the 
dollars  they  must  have  to  buy  from  us. 
Oddly  enough,  often  the  same  people  who 
urge  high  tariffs  also  oppose  foreign  aid, 
which  is  in  part  made  necessary  by  tariff 
barriers. 

Second;  The  countries  who  must  buy 
from  us,  but  cannot  sell  as  much  to  us, 
are  caught  in  an  inflationary  situation. 
The  current  French  financial  crisis  grew 
from  paying  out  more  for  imports  than 
could  be  earned  by  selling  exports.  Un¬ 
less  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such 
financial  crises  from  deepening,  political 
chaos  results.  Usually  the  corrective 
measures  are  injurious  tq  trade  with 
other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Almost  always  such  crises  injure 
our  allies  and  weaken  the  strength  of 
the  free  world.  The  trade  and  tariff 
wars  that  raged  before  the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  came  into  being  helped 
bring  on  the  economic  disasters  of  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s. 

Third.  Other  nations  are  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  trading  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  or  developing  arrangements 
among  themselves.  Such  arrangements 
are  beneficial  to  them,  but  tend,  ulti¬ 
mately,  to  exclude  the  United  States 
from  trade  with  its  regular  markets. 
The  nations  of  Europe  have  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  both  alternatives  in  recent  years. 
Their  exports  to  Communist  countries 
have  increased  considerably  since  1951. 
In  addition,  six  European  nations  have 
entered  into  a  common  market,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  free-trade  area.  Both  arrangements 
have  the  primary  purpose  of  promoting 
trade  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  common 
market  will  establish  a  common  tariff 
on  goods  entering  the  area  from  other 
nations.  The  authority  will  be  able  to 
lower  tariffs  within  the  common  mar¬ 
ket  by  30  percent.  This  is  the  reason 
President  Eisenhower  asked  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  authority  to  reduce  tar¬ 
iffs  by  a  total  of  25  percent  over  this 
period.  The  common  tariff  will  become 
effective  during  1962.  Unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  authority  to  negotiate  re¬ 
ductions  in  tariffs,  the  common  market 
tariff  will  tend  to  exclude  United  States 
products.  Apart  from  the  economic 
consequences,  such  divisive  trade  policies 
lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  alliances  we 
have  with  other  nations  providing  mu¬ 
tual  security  against  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

What  is  not  usually  fully  appreciated 
in  the  United  States  is  the  importance 
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to  other  countries  of  the  products  they 
sell  to  us.  Our  productive  size  is  simply 
enormous  compared  to  most  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  We  are  a  veritable 
economic  giant.  Other  nations  must 
sometimes  feel  we  are  a  blind  giant, 
stumbling  about  the  world  and  crushing 
them  economically. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  reciprocal-trade  program,  I  have 
from  time  to  time  initiated  and  engaged 
in  studies  of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade 
on  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Consequently 
I  was  particularly  interested  to  receive 
some  new  material  just  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  entitled  “For¬ 
eign  Trade  Impact  Study— State  of  Min¬ 
nesota.” 

While  I  had  no  role  in  the  preparation 
of  this  particular  study  and  cannot  take 
responsibility  for  its  conclusions,  never¬ 
theless,  I  think  it  is  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  to  Minnesotans  but  to 
the  country  at  large. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusiori  of  my 
rcm&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
every  time  the  escape  clause  is  invoked, 
some  nation  or  a  number  of  nations 
suffer.  During  the  past  few  months 
there  have  been  escape  clause  actions 
resulting  in  the  raising  of  tariffs  on  such 
items  as  clothes  pins  and  safety  pins. 
Probably  few  of  us  in  the  United  States 
even  noticed  this  in  our  newspapers.  But 
for  the  nations  that  export  these  prod¬ 
ucts  to  us,  the  consequences  for  their 
economies  can  be  disastrous.  Nations 
that  have  been  affected  by  such  actions 
in  recent  years  include  friends  of  ours — 
Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland — whose 
economies  are  nowhere  near  the  size  of 
ours  and  who  depend  greatly  on  trade. 
The  complaint  in  this  country  is  that  im¬ 
ports  threaten  some  industry  or  other. 

Imagine  our  reaction  if,  at  the' whim 
of  another  country,  our  entire  economy 
was  threatened.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
may  do  when  we  invoke  the  escape  clause 
against  the  exports  of  single-product 
countries.  Little  wonder  there  is  resent¬ 
ment  and  the  United  States  begins  to  lose 
its  friends. 

trade:  a  two-way  street 

A  third  consideration,  which  the  tariff 
lobby  always  carefully  fails  to  mention, 
is  the  importance  of  trade  to  American 
industry,  American  workers,  and  the 
American  consumer.  To  listen  to  the 
tariff  lobby,  trade  is  a  one-way  street — 
there  are  low-cost  imports  flooding  the 
American  market,  nothing  more.  Reci¬ 
procity  is  a  misnomer,  its  enemies  assert. 
But  the  United  States  not  only  imports; 
we  export  as  well.  In  fact,  our  exports 
far  exceed  our  imports.  Last  year’s  ex¬ 
ports  are  reported  to  total  more  than  $20 
billion,  while  imports  were  slightly  more 
than  $13  billion. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  this  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  United  States.  Quite  clearly, 
since  the  United  States  exports  more 
than  it  imports,  there  are  more  workers 
employed  producing  products  for  export 
than  could  possibly  be  affected  by  im- 
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ports.  At  least  4y2  million  Americans 
earn  their  living  from  foreign  trade.  Of 
these,  3.1  million  produce  goods  for  ex¬ 
port,  and  another  1.3  million  are  han¬ 
dling  and  processing  imported  goods. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  no  more  than 
150,000  workers  could  be  affected  by 
totally  unrestricted  imports,  and  many 
more  would  find  new  employment 
through  further  expansion  of  trade.  Yet, 
one  never  hears  the  cry  go  up,  “Lower 
tariffs.  High  tariffs  are  hurting  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  throwing  American 
workers  out  of  work.’' 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  success  the 
high  tariff  lobby  has  had  in  spreading  its 
too-simple  explanation  about  trade  and 
tariffs.  Far  more  workers  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  cutback  in  exports  that 
increased  tariffs  bring.  If  this  were 
understood,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  Mr. 
President,  workers  in  industries  whose 
products  are  sold  abroad  would  be 
writing  their  Senators  in  support  of 
reciprocal  trade. 

Other  nations  want  to  buy  more  from, 
us  than  they  presently  can.  When  we 
get  them  to  agree  with  us  to  lower 
tariffs,  reciprocally,  they  can  sell  more 
to  us,  and  in  turn  buy  more  of  those 
goods  from  us  they  need  and  would  like 
to  buy.  The  increased  trade  means  that 
United  States  production  increases  and 
our  whole  standard  of  living  is  raised. 
In  addition,  the  American  consumer  gets 
to  buy,  at  a  reasonable  price,  imported 
goods  that  we  can  now  only  buy  with 
the  heavy  duty  tacked  on.  Even  for 
those  who  are  oblivious  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  economic  offensive  or  unconcerned 
about  the  well-being  of  our  allies  and 
alliances,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  of 
more  immediate  self-interest  for  sup¬ 
porting  reciprocal  trade. 

The  benefits  to  the  entire  Nation’s 
standard  of  living  would  be  so  great 
from  a  reduction  of  tariffs,  in  fact,  that 
the  most  advantageous  policy  the  United 
States  could  adopt  would  be  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  almost  all  tariffs,  unilaterally. 
This  is  being  advocated  by  those  who 
understand  America’s  most  favored 
trading  position  in  the  world.  Less  in¬ 
dustrially  advanced  countries  must  have 
tariff  protection,  just  as  we  did  when 
our  industries  were  struggling  to  get 
their  footing. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case  for  the 
United  States.  Our  productivity  far  out¬ 
strips  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  We  are  now  in  a  position  much 
like  that  of  England  at  the  height  of 
tier  commercial  power  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Then,  she  did  away  with  all 
tariffs.  The  United  States  would  gain 
greatly  in  increased  trade  and  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  our  economy  if  we  were 
to  eliminate  completely  our  tariff  bar¬ 
riers. 

Instead,  we  have  become,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly,  protectionist.  At 
the  same  time  we  urge  a  lowering  of 
tariffs  in  other  nations  less  favored  in 
trade  than  ourselves.  This  is  sheer  folly 
and  utter  nonsense.  Other  nations  of 
the  free  world  can  only  despair  and  lose 
confidence  in  the  United  States  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  world  leader  when  confronted 
with  such  contradictory  words  and 
deeds. 


A  rational  trade  policy  for  the  United 
States  would  indeed  be  the  nearly  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  tariffs.  Anyone 
faced  with  the  battle  now  looming  here 
in  the  Senate  on  reciprocal  trade, 
though,  must  be  concerned  not  so  much 
with  what  should  be  done  as  with  what 
is  politically  possible.  I  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  urge  radical  ad¬ 
vances  in  our  trade  policy.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  we  cannot  go  on  and  on  weaken¬ 
ing  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  at  each 
extension.  At  this  rate,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  reciprocal  trade  is  swept 
away  altogether. 

Our  responsibility  here  at  this  time  is 
clear.  It  is  to  reverse  this  tide  of  short¬ 
sighted  protectionism  that  seems  about 
to  engulf  the  Nation.  We  must  reverse 
the  8-to-7  vote  of  the  committee  by 
which  they  recommended  removal  of 
Presidential  authority  to  consider  the 
national  interest  in  ruling  on  escape- 
clause  proceedings.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  itself  recognizes  that  it  can  con¬ 
sider  only  the  narrowest  evidence  in  its 
recommendations . 

We  must  restore  the  5-year  extension 
and  the  authority  to  cut  tariffs  25  per¬ 
cent,  as  passed  by  the  House.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  the  President  can  bargain 
a  favorable  position  for  us  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  common  market. 

The  President  has  clearly  proved  the 
need  for  these  provisions.  The  respon¬ 
sible  leadership  of  the  Senate  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  urgency  of  meaningful  exten¬ 
sion  of  true  reciprocal  trade.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  short-term,  narrow  interests 
dictate  our  action  on  this  matter  so  vital 
to  our  long-term  national  interests. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  recognize  that  trade  and  tariffs 
present  real  problems  for  many  Members 
of  Congress.  Even  some  who  realize  the 
wisdom  of  reducing  tariffs  are  often  un¬ 
der  such  pressure  from  constituents  that 
they  must  support  protectionist  amend¬ 
ments.  What  his  constituents  think  to 
be  true  may  be  as  much  a  political  fact 
of  life  for  a  Senator  as  what  he  knows 
to  be  true. 

For  him  especially,  as  well  as  for  the 
Nation,  there  is  an  alternative.  The 
choice  is  not  simply  the  perennial  one 
between  free  trade  and  protectionism. 
A  Member  of  Congress  does  not  have  to 
vote  either  to  raise  tariffs,  thus  endan¬ 
gering  the  free  world  as  well  as  hurting 
the  Nation’s  economy,  or  to  lower  tariffs, 
and,  as  some  claim,  injure  specific  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  and  workers.  There  is  a 
third  way. 

The  alternative  is  trade  adjustment. 
Under  this  program,  the  President  would 
be  given  another  means  of  dealing  with 
an  escape-clause  action.  If  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  studies  concluded  that 
an  industry  had  been  injured  by  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  tariffs,  the  President  would  not 
have  to  raise  the  tariff  again  to  aid  the 
industry.  He  could  instead  recommend, 
that  assistance  be  given  to  help  the 
threatened  sections  of  the  industry  ad¬ 
just  to  the  new  economic  conditions. 

If  our  trade  policy  requires  that  some 
industries  and  some  workers  suffer  com¬ 
petition  from  increased  imports,  however 
slight,  then  it  is  only  fair  that  that  hard¬ 


ship  should  be  shared  by  all  of  us.  Trade 
adjustment  recognizes  our  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  world  trade,  but  is  not 
without  conscience  for  those  workers  and 
industries  which  might  experience  some 
economic  distress  from  a  gradual  lower¬ 
ing  of  tariffs. 

The  trade-adjustment  program  is  not 
a  subsidy;  it  is  not  permanent  assistance 
to  enable  industries  or  communities  to 
hobble  along.  It  is  assistance  to  help 
them  over  a  period  of  adjustment. 

I  like  to  compare  the  idea  of  trade- 
adjustment  assistance  with  veterans’  re¬ 
habilitation.  We  recognize  the  latter  as 
a  basic  tenet  of  policy.  When  a  man  is 
wounded  as  a  result  of  duty  with  the 
armed  services  of  his  country,  his  coun¬ 
try  has  a  responsibility  to  help  him  re¬ 
cover;  and  moreover,  in  case  of  perma¬ 
nent  damage,  to  help  him  to  develop  new 
skills  that  will  enable  him  to  adjust  to 
his  changed  condition  and  to  lead  a  pro¬ 
ductive  life. 

We  should  view  an  industry  injured  as 
a  result  of  our  national  trade  policy  in 
much  the  same  way.  If  we  believe  world 
trade  is  crucial  for  our  national  economic 
health  and  for  our  success  in  foreign 
relations,  as  everyone  should  by  now  be 
convinced  it  is,  then  anyone  seriously 
injured  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy 
should  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  as 
may  be  required  to  assist  him  to  change 
operations  to  become  productive  again. 
Such  workers  or  such  firms  as  might  be 
hurt  by  lowering  trade  barriers  have,  in 
fact,  service  connected  disabilities  in  the 
cold  war.  Let  us  then  treat  them  as  we 
do  others  who  suffer  hardship  from  a 
deliberate  national  policy.  Let  us  not 
subsidize;  let  us  not  indemnify;  let  us 
instead  assist  them  to  adjust  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  new  economic  conditions 
that  result.  This  is  what  we  man  by 
trade -adjustment  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  introduced 
two  amendments  to  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  and  cosponsored  a 
third.  All  of  them  deal  with  trade- 
adjustment  assistance. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  point  in  calling 
up  these  amendments  this  session.  They 
are  intended  to  be  a  reasonable  solution 
for  Senators  who  believe  restrictions  on 
trade  should  be  reduced,  but  wish  to  aid 
those  industries  and  workers  who  en¬ 
counter  hardships  because  of  trade.  De¬ 
velopments  in  the  last  few  days  have 
made  it  clear  that  foes  of  trade  exten¬ 
sion  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  means  of 
helping  those  who  are  disadvantaged  by 
our  trade  policy’.  I  fear  that  they  will 
not  rest  until  all  imports  are  choked  off 
completely,  unless  the  resulting  debacle 
of  our  own  and  the  whole  world’s  econ¬ 
omy  wakes  them  up  to  the  essentiality 
of  trade  in  the  modern  world. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  explain 
briefly  the  idea  of  trade  adjustment. 
If  we  decide  to  reject  the  debilitating 
amendments  to  the  Extension  Act  now 
before  us,  perhaps  we  can  work  out  the 
details  of  adjustment  assistance. 

The  first  amendment  I  introduced  on 
Saturday,  June  14,  for  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  Douglas,  Neu- 
berger,  and  McNamara.  The  text  can 
be  found  on  pages  10C49-10052  of  the 
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Congressional  Record.  It  is  a  revision 
of  earlier  legislation  I  had  the  honor 
of  sponsoring  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  in  the  84th  Congress.  I  have 
restudied  the  proposals  we  made  at  that 
time.  I  think  they  are  basically  sound. 
What  I  propose  in  this  amendment  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Trade  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board.  As  an  alternative  to  ac¬ 
cepting  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  President  could  turn  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  the  Trade  Adjustment  Board. 
This  Board,  an  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittee,  would,  upon  application  by  a 
community,  an  industrial  development 
corporation,  a  business  enterprise,  an 
employee,  or  a  union,  determine  whether 
the  applicant  had  been  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers. 
If  the  Board  decided  that  the  applicant 
had  been  so  injured,  a  number  of  kinds 
of  assistance  would  be  available. 

First,  information  and  advice.  In  the 
amendment,  an  obligation  is  placed  upon 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  supply  to  business  enterprises  tech¬ 
nical  information,  market  research,  and 
other  forms  of  information  and  advice 
which  might  be  of  assistance  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  or  more  efficient  lines  of 
production.  A  community  or  an  indus¬ 
trial  development  corporation  similarly 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  balance  and  diversified 
economy. 

I  might  say,  as  an  aside,  that  if  the 
area  redevelopment  legislation  we  passed 
this  session  becomes  law,  an  orderly 
and  direct  means  of  supplying  such 
technical  advice  and  information  to 
seriously  afflicted  communities  will  be 
available.  Area  redevelopment  legisla¬ 
tion  applies  similar  solutions  to  any 
community  that  trade  adjustment  ap¬ 
plies  to  those  places  handicapped  by 
our  national  trade  policy.  Trade  ad¬ 
justment,  however,  applies  as  well  to 
individual  enterprises  and  workers. 

A  second  kind  of  aid  proposed  in  the 
trade  adjustment  amendment  is  loans. 
These  would  be  granted  through  the 
regular  procedures  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  to  enterprises  or 
communities  to  enable  them  to  adjust 
to  new  economic  conditions  resulting 
from  lowering  trade  barriers. 

Third,  firms  and  communities  would 
be  allowed  accelerated  amortization  for 
developing  new  or  different  lines  of 
production  or  more  diversified  econ¬ 
omies  when  such  change  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  national  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

As  for  assistance  to  individual  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  our  trade 
policy,  I  propose  several  kinds  of  assist¬ 
ance.  First,  additional  unemployment 
compensation.  My  amendment  would 
authorize  the  supplementing  of  State 
benefits  from  Federal  funds.  A  worker 
could  receive  up  to  two-thirds  of  his 
weekly  pay  for  52  weeks.  Unemploy- 
men  compensation  would  be  a  stopgap 
measure  until  other  employment  was 
available. 

If  a  worker  is  over  60  years  of  age 
when  he  loses  his  job  through  the  op¬ 
eration  of  international  trade,  and  if  he 
cannot  get  another  job  because  of  his 


age,  this  amednment  would  allow  him  to 
retire  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Other  workers,  however,  with  many 
productive  years  ahead,  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  to  receive  retrain¬ 
ing  in  skills  that  are  in  demand  in  the 
national  economy.  Or,  if  their  present 
skill  was  still  useful,  but  the  only  jobs 
available  were  in  a  distant  area,  the 
worker  would  be  financially  assisted  to 
move  himself  and  his  family  to  the  labor 
scarcity  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a 
measure  as  I  have  described  in  briefest 
detail  here  today  would  go  far  toward 
resolving  the  dilemma  that  many  of  us 
face.  The  staunchest  advocates  of  ex¬ 
panded  trade  opportunities  do  not  want 
to  allow  the  few  to  suffer  because  of  the 
greater  benefits  that  will  flow  to  the 
many.  We  can  avoid  such  hardship  with 
an  adjustment  program. 

Mr.  President,  trade  adjustment  is  not 
merely  an  untried  idea.  It  has  actually 
been  tried,  and  found  workable.  I  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  commonly  called 
the  Schuman  plan.  It  was  recognized 
by  the  far-sighted  men  who  set  up  this 
first  major  venture  in  international  ad¬ 
ministration  of  economic  resources  that 
hardships  would  fall  to  certain  areas  be¬ 
cause  of  shifts  in  production  centers, 
greater  productivity  through  technical 
development,  and  reduction  of  marginal 
enterprises. 

So  the  concept  of  readaptation  was 
evolved  and  put  into  operation  in  1952. 
Readaptation  in  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity  offers  similar  aids  to  disadvan¬ 
taged  firms  and  workers  as  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  my  trade  adjustment  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  offers  a  generous  waiting  allow¬ 
ance — actually  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation-retraining,  relocation,  and  the 
encouragement  of  new  industry  through 
direct  investments  or  low-interest  loans. 

By  and  large,  in  5  years’  experience, 
the  program  has  met  with  success.  As 
the  end  of  the  transitional  period  draws 
near,  readaptation  is  undergoing  revi¬ 
sion  to  meet  new  conditions  in  Europe. 
The  treaty  establishing  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  general  com¬ 
mon  market — continues  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
justment  assistance  in  areas  affected  by 
reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  an  article 
entitled  “Notes  on  the  Readaptation 
Program,”  prepared  by  the  Information 
Service  of  the  European  Community  for 
Coal  and  Steel,  and  a  covering  letter  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Educa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  These  two  documents  explain 
in  more  detail  the  operation  of  the  trade 
adjustment  idea  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  practical  man.  In  saying  that, 
however,  I  still  express  my  conviction 
that  we  should  never  relent  in  proposing 
and  fighting  for  the  programs  we  think 
are  necessary.  That  is  why  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  this  amendment  to  establish  a 
Trade  Adjustments  Board.  I  would  be 
most  pleased  to  see  it  adopted  by  the 
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committee  and  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  the 
difficulties  in  getting  such  a  far-reaching 
measure  made  a  part  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  this  year.  The 
amendment  I  have  discussed  is  a  complex 
measure,  which  touches  at  many  points 
our  established  welfare  programs.  We 
would  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  such  legislation  by  our 
committee  before  we  adopted  it.  I  hope 
that  such  study  will  be  made  this  year. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
gave  consideration  to  my  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  amendments  to  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  re¬ 
spectfully  to  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  of  a  colloquy 
he  and  I  engaged  in  about  such  legis-  t 
lation  during  the  debate  on  the  1955  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  At 
that  time,  and  this  exchange  can  be 
found  on  pages  5574  and  5575  of  the 
permanent  Record,  I  suggested  that 
trade  adjustment  assistance  legislation 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
thoughtful  consideration  by  itself,  other 
than  as  consideration  in  connection  with 
an  overall  tariff  bill.  The  distinguished 
chairman  [Mr.  Byrd]  at  that  time 
replied : 

If  the  Senator  introduces  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject,  it  will  receive  full 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH 

If  the  Senate  should  decide  it  is  not 
ready  to  embark  on  a  fullfledged  trade 
adjustment  program  at  this  time,  I  shall 
propose  another  approach.  On  June  12, 
1958,  I  submitted  a  more  general  trade  ' 
adjustment  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  the  distinguished  Senators 
Clark,  Neuberger,  McNamara,  and  Doug¬ 
las.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  For  the  purpose  of  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1363,  1364), 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
investigations  the  possibilities  for  alterna¬ 
tive  employment  for  the  production  facili¬ 
ties  and  workers  involved  and  shall  report 
fully  to  the  President  the  nature  and  ex-  - 
tent  of  adjustment  difficulties  that  have 
been  occasioned  by  any  consession  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351).  If 
the  President  refrains  from  increasing  the 
protection  afforded  producers  pursuant  to 
an  escape-clause  recommendation,  he  shall,'* 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  desirable  and  prac¬ 
ticable,  make  full  use  of  all  available, pro¬ 
cedures  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized 
by  law,  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  the  economic 
hardships  which  particular  communities,  in¬ 
dustries,  enterprises,  and  individuals  may 
suffer  in  the  adjustment  of  their  productive 
activities  to  the  economic  conditions  created 
by  our  national  trade  policy,  particularly  by 
the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351).  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  considers  existing  executive  authority 
to  be  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  he  is  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals 
for  supplementary  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  an  amendment  we  need  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  adopting  this  year.  It  sets  up 
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no  new  board.  It  amends  no  small-bus¬ 
iness  legislation.  It  does  not  affect 
old-age  insurance  or  unemployment 
compensation.  It  does  not  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Yet  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  most  significant  step  in 
^enacting  a  sound  trade  policy. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Tariff 
Commission,  in  its  investigations  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  an  industry  pursuant  to  an 
escape-clause  action,  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  alternative  employment  of 
the  production  facilities  and  workers  in¬ 
volved.  Then  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
pdrts  this  information  to  the  President. 
If  the  President  should  decide  against 
escape-clause  action,  he  is  directed  to  use 
all  available  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  the  affected  firms,  work- 
'  ers,  and  communities  to  adjust  to  the 
new  conditions  that  are  facing  them. 

We  have  right  now  many  angencies  of 
Government  that  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  trade-afflicted  areas  if  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  were  made  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  do  so.  Our  present  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  technical  advisory  services  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
terior,  and  the  contract  placement 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  industries  and  individuals 
forced  to  change  their  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  trade  competition. 

I  think  that  adoption  of  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  as  this  more  general  amendment  is 
a  wise  and  necessary  step.  It  would  be 
a  firm  declaration  "of  intent  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States — where  its  foreign  policy  and 
other  national  interest  requirements  im¬ 
pose  a  hardship  on  any  particular  group 
within  this  country — that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  an  obligation  and  a  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  effects. 

The  readjustment  assistance  idea  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  great  source  of  magic  in 
American  enterprise — our  ability  to 
meet  changing  conditions  and  adapt  our 
productive  and  individual  capacities,  to 
regain  strength  and  grow  with  new  vigor. 
We  see  this  adaptability  in  action  every 
day,  in  the  constant  changes  our  indus¬ 
tries  make  in  meeting  competition  or  ac¬ 
cepting  the  changes  of  new  products  or 
technological  improvements. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  high  tariffs 
is  that  they  encourage  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  product  to  remain  noncompetitive. 
They  encourage  a  sluggish  industry  to 
remain  sluggish  by  putting  a  premium  on 
a  tariff -protected  product  that  is  not 
competitive.  Trade  adjustment  would 
help  such  an  industry  improve  its  meth¬ 
ods  or  to  change  over  to  a  more  com¬ 
petitive  fine  of  production.  If  we  really 
believe  in  free  enterprise,  we  should  wel¬ 
come  the  beneficial  effects  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  a  way  out  of  an  ancient  dilem¬ 
ma,  especially  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Those  who  want  to  lower  tariffs  should 
support  trade  adjustment,  for  they  do 
not  want  any  domestic  industry  injured. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  legiti¬ 
mately  concerned  about  some  particular 
■  industry  or  community,  should  find  in 
the  trade-adjustment  program  a  way  to 
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assist  individual  enterprises  and  workers 
while  promoting  the  overall  national 
interest  by  increasingly  freer  world 
trade. 

As  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  comes  up  for  this  most  crucial  test 
in  the  Senate  in  the  coming  days,  we 
must  defeat  the  efforts  being  made  to 
weaken,  and  even  destroy  it.  Everyone 
should  be  aware  of  our  true  national 
interest.  The  easy  argument  against 
foreign  imports  has  prevailed  too  long. 
If  it  results  in  further  weakening  of  our 
trade  policy,  we  may  all  suffer  gravely  in 
the  future.  The  Communists  will  make 
further  inroads  into  the  free  world  as 
their  trade  offensive  succeeds  beyond 
their  greatest  hopes.  Our  alliances  will 
break’  up  on  the  shoals  of  trade  antag¬ 
onisms.  Our  own  economy  will  decline, 
and  American  workers  will  be  out  of 
work  as  other  nations  can  no  longer  buy 
our  products. 

None  of  these  things  needs  to  happen, 
for  the  alternative  is  not  injury  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  labor.  Trade  adjust¬ 
ment  provides  the  means  whereby  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  can  be 
strengthened  not  weakened.  Only  a 
strong  trade  policy  will  keep  together  a 
strong  free  world  and  promote  a  contin¬ 
ually  rising  standard  of  living  for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  also  has 
an  amendment  with  a  trade  adjustment 
feature  which  is  similar  to  one  I  have 
advanced.  I  am  hopeful  that  amend¬ 
ment  will  also  be  pressed.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  support  it.  It  represents  very 
constructive  economic  policy  and  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  majority  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit  A 

Summary  for  the  State  of  Minnesota 

I.  Industries  favorably  affected  by  exports: 
Approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  Minnesota  engaged  in 
manufacturing  work  for  firms  which  fall  into 
five  major  manufacturing  classifications: 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS 

One  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  establishments  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  49,470  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $38.5  million.  x 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from, exports:  1,010. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Linseed  oil,  durum 
semolina,  butter,  beer,  nonalcoholic  bev¬ 
erages,  .rye  and  wheat  flours,  animal  feeds, 
macaroni,  cereal,  meat  products,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported:  Coconut 
oil,  cocoa,  coffee,  nuts,  chocolate,  bananas, 
spices,  herbs,  etc. 

PULP,  PAPER,  AND  PRODUCTS 

Eighty-one  establishment  employing  ap¬ 
proximately  15,428  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation's  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $12.6  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports:  710. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Pulp,  paper,  bags, 
cartons,  and  other  paper  containers. 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 

Eight  hundred  and  four  establishments 
employing  approximately  19,450  persons. 

Proportionate^  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $2.4  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports:  1,915. 


Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Newspapers,  trade 
papers,  periodicals,  calendars,  books,  adver¬ 
tising  novelties,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported :  Newsprint, 
dyes,  alloys  for  type  facings,  etc. 

FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS 

Three  hundred  and  seven  establishments 
employing  approximately  9,707  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $4.6  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports:  295. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Barrels  and  drums, 
aluminum  products,  wire  specialties,  heating 
and  ventilating  equipment,  structural  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  and  per¬ 
cent  of  total  United  States  supply:  Manga¬ 
nese  (82.7),  tungsten  (56.9),  beryllium 
(92.4),  titanium,  zirconium  (50.9),  bauxite 
(75.8),  nickel  (97.4),  industrial  diamonds 
(100),  etc. 

NONELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  establish¬ 
ments  employing  23,492  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $56.5  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports:  3,550. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Well-drilling  equip¬ 
ment,  shop  presses,  road  machinery,  farm 
tractors  and  implements,  packaging  ma¬ 
chines,  food  machinery,  conveyors,  mining 
machinery,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported:  Ores, 
balsa,  natural  rubber,  asbestos,  natural 
graphite,  etc. 

II.  Industries  possibly  affected  by  import 
competition.  Each  has  been  covered  in  the 
main  body  of  this  text:  Hardboard,  1  firm; 
coated  and  uncoated  printing  papers  (ex¬ 
cept  newsprint),  5  firms:  wire  fencing, 
barbed  wire,  wire  nails,  1  firm;  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  mill  products,  2  firms;  knit  goods  (ex¬ 
cluding  hosiery,  knit  gloves,  and  mittens), 
11  firms;  wool  textile  mill  products,  8  firms; 
woolen  and  worsted  floor  coverings  (includ¬ 
ing  yarn  spinners),  1  firm;  grained,  em¬ 
bossed,  and  fancy  leather,  1  firm;  men’s  dress 
shoes,  1  firm;  cigarette  lighters,  1  firm; 
matches,  1  firm. 

III.  Major  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  favorably  affected  by  ex¬ 
ports: 

Soybeans:  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
exports;  $45  million. 

Livestock  and  products  (excluding  dairy 
and  poultry)  :  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
exports,  $20  million. 

Corn:  State’s  proportionate  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  $19.2  million. 

Dairy  products:  State’s  proportionate 
share  of  exports,  $13.8  million. 

Wheat:  State’s  proportionate  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  $9.7  million. 

IV.  Major  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  which  may  be  faced  with 
import  competition. 

Livestock  and  products  (excluding  dairy 
and  poultry) :  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
imports,  $18.3  million. 

V.  Major  mineral  commodities  which  may 
be  affected  adversely  by  import  competition: 

Iron  ore:  15,475  persons. 

Manganese:  30  persons. 

Exhibit  B 

Committee  on  Foreign 

Trade  Education,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1958. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  One  main  fact 
has  been  pretty  well  buried  by  the  unending 
barrage  of  the  high  tariff  lobbies:  less  than 
29,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  between  1947 
and  1956  in  companies  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  itself  held  to  be  injured  by  imports. 
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The  political  balance  for  trade  shows  just 
as  heavily  as  the  economic.  Information  on 
trade  matters  has  too  often  been  confined 
to  the  back  pages  of  our  newspapers,  while 
always  headline  news  abroad — because  trade 
is  a  life-and-death  issue  in  lands  where  we 
now  so  desperately  need  friends  and  allies. 
We’re  awake  now,  for  in  Lima  and  Caracas  it 
was  literally  thrown  in  our  national  face  that 
we  are  losing  ground  in  the  battle  against 
communism  because  our  domestic  protec¬ 
tionists  are  winning  their  fight  for  high 
tariffs 

The  national  interest  calls  for  prompt  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.  R.  12591. 

The  membership  of  this  nationwide  bi¬ 
partisan  volunteer  organization  does  not,  of 
course,  applaud  the  compromises  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  H.  R.  12591.  We  know  that  a 
stronger,  not  a  weaker,  bill  is  the  real  need. 
Indeed,  since  1954  we  have  urged  that  diffi¬ 
culties  of  those  few  industries,  communities, 
and  workers  facing  difficult  import  competi¬ 
tion  be  met  with  rehabilitative  programs  in¬ 
stead  of  protectionist  palliatives.  Trade  ad¬ 
justment,  not  higher  and  higher  tariffs,  is 
the  constructive  solution. 

The  continuing  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policies  constitutes  a  real  change  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  Individual  employers,  com¬ 
munities,  and  workers,  we  submit,  should  not 
have  to  pay  the  price  for  that  national 
progress.  • 

This  position  is  more  and  more  widely 
held.  Many  busines  leaders  and  their  asso¬ 
ciations  have  gotten  behind  trade  adjust¬ 
ment  during  the  last  few  months.  In  fact. 
President  Eisenhower  quite  some  while  ago 
instituted  one  facet  of  the  trade  adjustment 
idea  by  setting  a  revolving  loan  fund  to 
revitalize  New  England’s  fish  fillet  business. 

And  the  Readers’  Digest  for  May  has 
pointed  out  that  trade  adjustment  is  not  an 
unproved  theory;  its  basic  concept  has  been 
a  working  practicality  for  the  last  5  years  in 
Europe.  We  are  grateful,  therefore,  to  the 
Information  Service  of  the  European  Com- 
muhity  for  Coal  and  Steel  for  permission  to 
distribute  copies  of  their  recent  background 
data  memorandum  on  the  European  re¬ 
adaptation  program.  While  not  identical 
to  trade  adjustment,  the  European  program 
will  put  our  own  national  needs  into  focus 
and  reduce  the  time  it  will  take  to  “tool  up’’ 
and  put  trade  adjustment  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  y 

There  are  several  trade  adjustment  bills 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress  (in¬ 
cluding  H.  R.  457  by  Mr.  Smith,  H.  R.  1105 
by  Mr.  Donohue,  H.  R.  9505  by  Mr.  Eber- 
harter,  S.  2907  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  S.  3664 
by  the  Messrs.  Javits,  Saltonstall,  Ives,  and' 
Potter)  .  One  of  these  bills  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  H.  R.  12591  before  it  reaches 
the  President’s  desk. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerard  Palmer. 

Acting  Chairman. 

[From  Background  Data  of  June  1958] 
Notes  on  the  Readaptation  Program  op  the 

European  Community  for  Coal  and  Steel 
'“Readaptation”  describes  a  new  European 
social  and  economic  concept  that  came  into 
existence  in  1952.  At  the  time,  Europe  was 
embarking  upon  its  first  step  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  through  the  Schuman 
plan — the  six-nation  common  market  for 
coal  and  steel. 

The  Schuman  plan,  or  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  as  it  was  officially 
known,  had  as  its  basic  aim  the  creation  of  a 
competitive  expanding  economy  in  Europe 
through  the  elimination  of  all  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  in  coal  and  steel — products 
which  accounted  for  45  percent  of  Europe’s 
volume  of  trade. 

But  it  was  clear  to  Europe’s  leaders  that 
its  success  could  also  spell  serious  trouble 
for  workers  in  Europe’s  steel  mills  and  coal 
mines.  The  changeover  from  the  traditional 


economy  of  protected  national  markets  to  a 
competitive  single  market  of  165  million 
consumers  could  bring  with  it  shifts  in  pro¬ 
duction  centers,  greater  productivity  through 
technical  development,  and  the  killing  off  of 
marginal  enterprises.  These  changes  could, 
in  turn,  lead  to  severe  pockets  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Thus  the  concept  of  readaptation  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  this  threat.  Its  aim  was, 
in  the  words  of  community  planners,  "to 
reconcile  two  imperatives — economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  full  employment  *  *  *  to  insure 
that  the  labor  force  shall  not  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  readjustments  which  have,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  to  be  made  *  *  *  to  obtain  a  better 
utilization  of  the  production  factors  and, 
consequently,  a  higher  standard  of  living.” 

For  generations  past,  Europe  had  tried  to 
alleviate  labor  dislocations  by  subsidies, 
monopolies,  restraint  of  trade,  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Now  readptation,  as  practiced  in  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  would  permit  the 
development  of  a  competitive  and  expanding 
market  without  allowing  labor  to  become  the 
unwilling  victim  of  economic  change. 

How  has  it  worked  during  the  first  5  years 
of  the  common*  market  for  coal  and  steel 
These  notes  were  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  and  others  raised  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  interested  in  the  concept 
and  its  possible  domestic  applicability. 

facts  V 

A.  Why  readaptation? 

The  underlying  purpose  of  readaptation 
is  contained  in  a  statement  by  Jean  Monnet, 
first  president  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity’s  executive  branch,  the  high  author¬ 
ity.  He  said: 

“Progress  in  Europe  has  often,  in  the  past, 
been  hampered  by  a  desire  to  retain  obsolete 
methods  of  production  for  fear  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Yet  to  maintain  such  methods  pre¬ 
vents  the  lowering  of  production  costs  and  a 
rise  in  wages.  The  future  European  economy 
depends  essentially  upon  the  removal  of  this 
discrepancy  between  the  desire  for  stability 
and  the  need  for  progress.” 

B.  How  does  readaptation  work? 

Readaptation  removes  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  need  for  labor  stability  and  for 
industrial  progress  in  four  ways: 

(a)  by  providing  a  waiting  allowance  to 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  the 
reorganization  and/or  modernization  of  a 
plant  (the  allowance  is  paid  over  a  period 
of  months,  generally  at  a  tapering  rate); 

(b)  by  retraining  workers  for  new  employ¬ 
ment  and  new  skills  without  cost  to  the 
workers;  , 

(c)  by  assisting  in  the  relocation  of 
workers — paying  travel,  moving,  reinstalla¬ 
tion  costs,  and 

(d)  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
new  industry  to  replace  shut-down  plants 
through  direct  investments  or  low-interest 
loans  in  order  to  reemploy  workers  left  job¬ 
less  because  of  industrial  modernization 
programs. 

C.  What  is  the  legal  basis  of  readaptation? 

Authority  for  readaptation  is  provided  in 

the  treaty  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
tl\e  Community’s  constitution.  'Section  23  of 
the  convention  containing  the  transitional 
provisions  states : 

"If  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
the  common  market  (in  coal  and  steel)  oblige 
certain  enterprises  or  parts  of  enterprises  to 
cease  or  to  change  their  activities  during 
the  transition  period  *  *  *  the  high  author¬ 
ity  (executive  branch)  at  the  request  of  the 
governments  concerned  *  *  *  must  help  to 
protect  the  workers  from  the  burden  of  re¬ 
adaptation  and  assure  them  productive  em¬ 
ployment,  and  may  grant  nonpayable  assist¬ 
ance  to  certain  enterprises.” 

With  the  end  of  the  5-year  transition 
period  for  the  coal-steel  common  market 
(February  1958)  authority  for  readaptation 
extends  only  for  another  2  years.  Following 
that,  readaptation  will  derive  from  article  56 


of  the  treaty.  The  provision  Is  less  flexible 
than  the  transitional  power  it  supplants. 
Unless  amended,  article  56  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reducing  the  readaptation  effort  (see 
below) . 

D.  Readaptation:  pros  and  cons. 

Readaptation  has  enjoyed  broad  support 

within  the  6  nations.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
program  from  the  start  was  strong  in  France 
and  Italy  and  the  governments  took  an  early 
interest  in  the  application  of  readaptation 
measures  with  the  high  authority.  In  Germ¬ 
any,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  support 
grew  more  slowly.  A  program  launched  re¬ 
cently  at  Barsinghausen  (lower  Saxony)  ’to 
assist  1,800  coal  miners  is  reported  to  have 
awakened  German  public  opinion  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  "of  the  adjustment  program  and  to 
have  stirred  a  growing  amount  of  support. 

Most  significantly,  there  has  not  been  evi¬ 
dence  of  friction  in  labor’s  ranks  where 
coal  and  steel  workers  have  been  the  only 
recipients  of  benefits  among  other,  non- 
covered  groups  of  the  jobless.  In  the  case 
of  the  readaptation  program  conducted  in 
behalf  of  several  hundred  workers  once  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Darfo  steel  works  at  Lake 
Garda,  Italy,  not  even  the  Communists  have 
seen  profit  in  attacking  the  ECSC  assistance 
policy.  Instead,  it  is  widely  understood  that 
the  new  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  region 
by  a  readaptation  agreement  with  the  Italian 
Government  eventually  will  not  only  re- 
employ  the  Darfo  workers,  but  create  Jobs 
for  many  others,  too. 

But  readaptation  has  not  worked  smoothly 
in  every  case.  M.  Bertrand,  of  the  com¬ 
munity  assembly’s  labor  affairs  committee, 
has  pointed  to  a  procedural  shortcoming  in 
the  readaptation  system.  He  has  indicated 
that  the  initiative  and  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  undertaking  readaptation  measures 
lies  with  national  governments  who  must  re¬ 
quest  the  high  authority’s  assistance  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  program.  This,  plus  the  fact  that 
national  governments  retain  the  function  of 
making  the  actual  disbursements  to  workers, 
have  inevitably  caused  bottlenecks.  In  M. 
Bertrand’s  view  these  divisions  of  authority 
only  serve  to  slow  the  entire  readaptation 
effort. 

A  call  for  a  treaty  amendment  to  modify 
these  procedures  was  made  early  in  1958  by 
another  assembly  member,  Gerhard  Kreyssig 
of  Germany.  He  asked  that  full  readaptation 
initiative  be  given  to  the  high  authority,  that 
it  be  empowered  to  invoke  section  23  of  the 
transitional  provisions  or  article  56  of  the 
treaty  without  having  to  await  the  request 
of  the  governments. 

Another  stumbling  block  encountered  in 
readaptation  programs  aimed  to  assist  work¬ 
ers  in  moving  to  more  productive  areas  has 
been  the  lack  of  mobility  of  the  European 
workers.  A  strong  European  identity  with 
native  surroundings  has  worked  against  re¬ 
location.  For  example,  advanced  planning 
indicated  that  fully  5,000  French  coal  miners 
would  leave  the  marginal  fields  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre-Midi  and,  with  high  authority  assistance, 
move  to  the  productive,  labor-short  mines 
of  the  Lorraine.  However,  less  than  100 
miners  availed  themselves  of  the  plan.  Se¬ 
niority  differences,  temporary  housing  facili¬ 
ties,  and  even  difficulty  with  the  Lorraine 
dialect  conspired  to  discourage  the  relocation 
effort.  But  the  most  poignant  deterrent  re¬ 
mained  the  unwillingness  of  Centre-Midi 
workers  to  abandon  the  ancestral  home. 

Such  obstacles,  though  of  real  importance, 
have  not  imperiled  the  readaptation  pro¬ 
gram.  Legitimate  criticism  arising  from  the 
early  operation  of  the  program  served  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system  so  that  it  now  goes  to  work 
when  it  should  to  do  a  real  job  for  the 
worker  and  the  workers’  community  in  lend¬ 
ing  assistance  over  the  rough  places  in  the 
changeover  to  a  "European”  economy. 

E.  How  many  workers  have  been  involved 
in  the  program  so  far? 


1958 
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As  of  February  1958,  the  end  of  the  ECSC 
transition  period,  18,560  workers  had  been 
helped  by  the  assistance  program.  Of  these, 
13,200  were  Italians,  3,500  French,  1,800  Ger¬ 
man,  and  60  Belgian.  r 

F.  How  much  has  it  cost? 

Appropriations  earmarked  for  readapta¬ 
tion  totaledx  $12,570,000  at  the  end  of  the 
transition  period,  February  1958.  Of  that, 
$4,507,000  had  been  expended  as  of  the  31st 
of  December  1957.  On  the  same  date  the 
high  authority’s  total  readaptation  fund  (in¬ 
cluding  matching  outlays  by  national  gov¬ 
ernments)  stood  at  $26,668,000. 

The  comparatively  low  rate  of  fund  ex¬ 
penditure  partly  reflects  the  boom  times 
Europe  has  enjoyed  since  the  ECSC  went  op¬ 
erational  in  February  1953.  Community 
leaders  freely  acknowledge  that  prosperity 
and  the  heavy  demands  on  all  production 
resources  have  eased  any  extreme  strain  on 
the  readaptation  system. 

Low  payments  are  also  accounted  for  by 
the'  division  of  responsibility  between  mem¬ 
ber  governments  and  the  high  authority; 
split  initiative  has  often\slowed  disburse¬ 
ments. 

G.  Who  pays? 

,  Readaptation  payments  are,  most  often, 
equally  shared  by  the  high  authority  and 
the  government  in  whose  territory  the  par¬ 
ticular  program  is  to  operate.  In  practice, 
however,  there  is  considerable  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  this  rule.  Italy,  for 
example,  has  negotiated  a  waiver  of  its  al¬ 
lowance  payments  and,  instead,  with  the 
approval  of  the  high  authority,  makes  an 
equal  amount  of  low-interest  capital  avail¬ 
able  for  investment  in  new  industry  in  de¬ 
pressed  coal  and  steel  areas.  In  Italy,  there¬ 
fore,  the  high  authority  has  accepted  sole 
responsibility  for  payment  of  waiting  allow¬ 
ances,  retraining,  etc. 

.  Readaptation  payments,  it  should  also  be 
rioted,  supersede  payment  of  national  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  Participation  in  a 
readaptation  program,  indeed,  is  not  styled 
as  unemployment  at  all.  For  that  reason, 
unemployment  compensation  funds  and 
other  funds  to  which  workers  customarily 
make  contributions  are  not  involved. 

H.  What  system  is  used  for  paying  "wait¬ 
ing  allowances”? 

While  the  worker  “waits”  for  new  employ¬ 
ment,  he  receives  payments  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  his  income.  These  payments 
can  have  a  duration  of  15  months,  if  em¬ 
ployment  does  not  become  available  sooner. 
Paid  on  a  tapering  scale,  the  compensation 
is  begun  at  100  percent  of  the  former  wage 
and  declines  by  the  end  of  the  15 -month 
period  to  60  peroent  of  the  lost  earnings. 
Furthermore,  if  the  worker’s  next  job  pro¬ 
vides  a  lower  wage  than  that  previously  re¬ 
ceived,  the  loss  is  completely  made  up  for 
a  period  of  1  year  (except  in  Italy  where  the 
difference  is  offset  by  85  percent  for  a  period 
of  15  months) .  While  receiving  "waiting 
allowances,”  workers  are  qualified  for  re¬ 
training. 

I.  What  is  the  system  for  transfer  allow¬ 
ances? 

As  indicated  above,  several  forms  of  as¬ 
sistance  are  offered  within  this  category. 
They  include  travel  payments  (for  the 
worker  and  his  family)  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  toward  furniture  moving  and  related 
“reinstallation”  costs.  These  payments, 
made  in  lump  sums,  are  naturally  tied  to 
conventional  values  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  community.  Thus,  in  1956,  a  trans¬ 
fer  allowance  for  a  married,  Italian  steel¬ 
worker;  totaled  only  $320,  while  the  miners 
of  the  Centre-Midi  of  comparable  status 
were  offered  $560. 

J.  What  changes  will  be  made  in  the  re¬ 
adaptation  program? 

A  slackening  in  Europe’s  industrial  boom 
has  focused  new  attention  on  readaptation. 
This  interest  is  intensified  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  current  and  rather  liberal  re¬ 


adaptation  authority  (sec.  23  of  the  transi¬ 
tional  provisions)  will  lapse  in  1960.  Article 
56  of  the  ECSC  Treaty,  governing  in  its  place, 
will  permit  much  less  leeway  for  readapta¬ 
tion  planning.  The  article  authorizes  re¬ 
adaptation  only  "if  the  introduction  of  tech¬ 
nical  processes  or  new  equipment  *  *  * 
should  lead  to  an  exceptionally  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  labor  requirements  in  the  coal  and 
steel  industry,  making  it  especially  difficult 
in  one  or  more  areas  to  reemploy  the  work¬ 
ers  discharged.” 

Ignoring  cyclical  unemployment  and  set¬ 
ting  stiff  criteria  for  unemployment  caused 
by  technological  and  marked  changes,  article 
56  has  inspired  more  and  more  criticism 
from  those  favoring  readaptation.  Many 
members  of  the  community’s  parliamentary 
body.  Liberals,  Christian  Democrats,  and 
Social  Democrats  alike,  have  been  vocal  in 
their  demands  for  recasting  the  readapta¬ 
tion  section  of  the  permanent  treaty. 

K.  Is  there  a  readaptation  provision  in 
the  treaty  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  (the  general  Common  Market)  ? 

Article  125  of  the  EEC  Treaty  contains 
authority  for  a  Common  Market  readaptation 
program.  It  goes  considerably  beyond  arti¬ 
cle  56  of  the  ECSC  Treaty,  although  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  same  impetus  to  readap¬ 
tation  as  that  provided  in  section  23  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community’s  transitional 
provisions. 

The  EEC  readaptation  provision,  in  part, 
reads:  “Readaptation  is  to  insure  'produc¬ 
tive  reemployment  of  workers  by  means  of 
occupational  retraining  resettlement  allow¬ 
ances.’  Aid  will  also  be  granted  ‘for  the 
benefit  of  workers  whose  employment  is  tem¬ 
porarily  reduced  or  wholly  or  partly  sus¬ 
pended  as  a  result  of  the  conversion  of  their 
enterprise  to  other  production,  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  the  same  wage-level 
pending  their  full  reemployment’.” 

Article  127  of  the  treaty  establishing  the 
Common  Market  indicates  that  “European 
legislation”  will  be  necessary  for  the  full 
implementation  of  the  treaty’s  readaptation 
authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi’.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  debate  the  protectionists  have  based 
their  argument  largely  on  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  jobs  of  American  work¬ 
ingmen.  If  I  thought  that  the  protec¬ 
tionists’  trade  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  would  add 
a  single  job  to  America’s  or  Wisconsin’s 
labor  force,  I  would  vote  for  it.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  will,  if  passed,  not  only 
fail  to  protect  or  provide  jobs;  it  will 
destroy  them.  This  bill  in  its  present 
form  puts  4,500,000  Americans  whose 
jobs  depend  on  foreign  trade  in  serious 
danger  of  unemployment.  In  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  it  will  mean  the  jobs  of 
120,000  of  our  citizens  will  be  in  question. 
In  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Eau  Claire,  La 
Crosse,  and  the  small  cities  and  towns, 
as  well  as  the  large  cities,  jobs  will  be 
endangered.  An  expanding  trade  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  a  strong  reciprocal  trade 
bill  can  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs  to  Wisconsin  and  America. 
The  120,000  in  Wisconsin  who  now  work 


in  foreign  trade  could  swell  by  tens  of 
thousands.  The  thousands  of  working 
people  walking  the  streets  this  very  day 
in  Racine,  Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse,  and 
Oshkosh  will  have  a  far  better  chance  to 
find  work  if  this  bill  is  amended  so  as  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  American  trade 
and  Wisconsin  trade. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  states,  in  a  study 
done  on  the  subject,  that  an  estimated 
one-tenth  of  the  products  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  farms  and  factories  are  sold  abroad. 
Wisconsin’s  products  are  sold  all  over 
the  world,  and  with  the  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  there  will  be 
an  even  greater  impetus  for  export- 
import  trade  in  the  Midwest. 

The  United  States  exports  were  worth 
about  $20  billion  in  1957.  Wisconsin’s 
proportionate  share  of  this  figure  was 
$628  million.  That  is,  last  year  we  in 
Wisconsin  exported  about  $628  million 
worth  of  goods  and  services  to  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

If  the  population  of  Wisconsin  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  value  of  Wisconsin’s 
exports,  one  finds  that  Wisconsin’s  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  worth  more  than  $162  per 
capita.  This  means  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin;  and 
it  means  jobs  and  prosperity  for  every 
Wisconsin  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  what  effect  will  passage 
of  the  bill  have  on  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Wisconsin?  Seventy-one 
percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Wisconsin  are  in  firms  fall¬ 
ing  into  7  major  manufacturing  clas¬ 
sifications;  Nonelectrical  machinery; 
food  and  kindred  products;  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment;  pulp,  paper  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  electrical  machinery;  fabricated 
metal  products;  and  the  primary  metals 
industries.  Wisconsin’s  proportionate 
share  in  United  States  exports  of  these 
7  groups  amounted  to  over  $403  million 
in  1956.  This  means  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  payrolls  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs. 

The  nonelectrical  machinery  indus¬ 
tries,  which  employ  over  84,000  persons 
in  Wisconsin,  are  heavily  dependent  on 
foreign  trade.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Commerce  Department  that  well  over 
13,000  people  in  this  one  field  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  employment  on  ex¬ 
ports.  Thousands  of  other  Wisconsin 
workers  depend  on  foreign  trade  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industries, 
electrical  machinery  industries,  pulp  and 
paper  products  industries,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  later  on  I  am  going  to 
mention  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  which  will  be  very  seriously 
affected  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form.  I  am  going  to  specify  the  firms 
involved.  I  shall  do  this  because  I  want 
to  put  the  working  people  of  Wisconsin 
on  notice  as  to  how  the  bill,  if  it  is  passed, 
is  likely  to  endanger  their  jobs  in  their 
hometowns. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  work  for  com¬ 
panies  whose  exports  are  sold  oil  over  the 
world.  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  with  plants  in  West  Allis  and  La 
Crosse,  sells  electrical  machinery,  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  implements,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  Co.,  which  exports  42 
percent  of  its  products,  has  a  big  plant  in 
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Milwaukee.  The  world  famous  General 
Electric  Co.,  with  two  plants  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  exports  X-ray  equipment  and  dish¬ 
washers.  The  McGraw  Edison  Co.,  with 
plants  in  Omra,  Wautoma,  New  London. 
Racine,  Milwaukee,  Barton,  and  Ripon, 
exports  sizable  percentages  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  ;  so  does  DuPont  in  Barksdale,  and  so 
does  the  Salvo  Chemical  division  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Drug,  located  in  Rothschild. 

Beverage  companies  known  for  their 
international  sales,  such  as  the  Schlitz 
Co.,  Miller  High  Life,  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon, 
and  the  Blatz  Co.,  are  located  in  Wis- 

consin.  . 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  State 
is  located  in  Milwaukee  and  employs 
about  2,200  people.  Of  an  annual  prod¬ 
uct  exceeding  $60  million,  7  percent  is 
sold  abroad.  One  out  of  every  14  men,  or 
a  total  of  315  employees  in  this  one  plant 
alone,  owe  their  employment  to  foreign 
trade.  An  outstanding  company  with  2 
big  factories  in  Wisconsin,  which  had  an 
employment  for  1957  of  about  17,000, 
states  that  it  exports  over  12  percent  of 
its  produce.  This  would  indicate  that 
more  than  1,400  workers  in  this  one  com¬ 
pany  are  dependent  on  foreign  trade  for 
their  living.  Similar  examples  are  re¬ 
peated  throughout  the  State.  The  work¬ 
ers  and  businessmen  of  Wisconsin  need 
foreign  trade. 

What  about  the  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men?  Do  they  benefit  from  foreign 
trade?  They  certainly  do. 

Were  it  not  for  exports,  American 
agriculture  would  smother  in  its  own 
production.  Sixty  million  acres  of 
farmland — 1  of  every  5 — produces  for 
export.  High  exports  relieve  the  bur¬ 
den  of  big  agricultural  surpluses  at 
home. 

American  farmers  are  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  Anually  we 
produce  far  more  agricultural  products 
than  we  can  use  at  home.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
wheat  crop  in  prospect  is  more  than 
twice  our  domestic  requirements. 

The  high  efficiency  of  our  American 
agriculture  has  made  foreign  markets  an 
essential  outlet.  In  the  most  recent 
marketing  year,  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  states  that  foreign  markets  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  equivalent  of  over  half  of  our 
wheat,  cotton  and  rice  crops;  over  one- 
third  of  the  soybean  production. 
United  States  agricultural  exports  dur¬ 
ing  the  1957  fiscal  year  reached  an  all- 
time  high  value  of  $4.7  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1953  of  68  percent  in  value 
and  about  94  percent  in  volume.  New 
export  records  were  set  in  a  number  of 
crops. 

Wisconsin’s  proportionate  share  of 
1956-57  exports  was  $11.6  million  for 
livestock  and  products — excluding  dairy 
and  poultry — $4.8  million  for  com,  $2.8 
million  for  vegetables,  $1.7  million  for 
fruit.  The  proportionate  import  share 
for  livestock  and  products — excluding 
dairy  and  poultry — was  $10.6  million. 
These  figures  mean  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Like  all  parts  of  America,  Wisconsin 
is  an  importer  of  agricultural  products — 
but  these  are  largely  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  products  now  grown  here  like 
coffee,  spices,  and  so  forth.  In  addition 
there  are  some  imports  of  competing 


specialty  livestock  products.  In  bal¬ 
ance,  however,  exports  of  such  products 
exceed  imports. 

How  about  dairy  farmers,  do  they  too 
benefit  from  foreign  trade?  These  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  figures  show  that 
they  do.  Wisconsin  produces  about  17 
percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  many  of  them  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  produce  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world’s  milk.  Exports  are  essential. 
Dairy  products  accounted  for  $150  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  exports  in  1956.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  states  that  Wis¬ 
consin  accounted  for  well  over  half  of 
this  total  with  $93  million  worth  of  ex¬ 
ports.  Total  dairy  products  imports  in 
that  same  year  were  only  $42  million. 
While  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
imports,  the  United  States  maintains 
quotas  to  prevent  imports  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  domestic  price  support  pro¬ 
grams.  By  quantity,  the  United  States 
exports  12  times  as  much  as  she  imports. 
The  export-import  balance  by  value  is 
less  impressive.  One  hundred  fifty-mil¬ 
lion  dollars  exports  to  forty-five  million 
dollars  imports  in  1956.  About  3  to  1. 

The  prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry 
is  dependent  in  no  small  part  on  do¬ 
mestic  overall  prosperity.  Domestic 
prosperity  is  to  a  certain  extent  depend¬ 
ent  on  our  ability  to  export;  and  of 
course  our  ability  to  export  is  closely 
tied  to  the  success  and  adequacy  of  our 
trade  program.  There  is  a  very  close 
relation  of  dairy  products  sales  to  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power — both  rising  and 
falling  together.  The  big  factor  determ¬ 
ining  dairy  sales  is  not  imports.  These 
account  for  a  comparatively  slight  per¬ 
centage  of  domestic  production. 

The  big  factor  is  the  overall  level  of 
domestic  prosperity,  plus,  of  course,  a 
national  farm  program  in  behalf  of  dairy 
farmers  that  makes  sense.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  past  few  years,  when 
we  have  had  prosperity  to  some  extent 
throughout  America,  we  certainly  have 
not  had  it  on  our  dairy  farms,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  do  not  stand  to  benefit 
from  prosperous  conditions  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  villages — because  they  do — 
but  because  we  have  a  ridiculous  farm 
program  which  has  placed  the  dairy 
farmer  in  a  position  in  which  he  does 
not  benefit  from  general  prosperity,  or 
has  not  benefited  in  the  past. 

If  we  keep  our  trade  channels  open,  the 
market  abroad  for  our  agriculture  prod¬ 
ucts  will  continue  to  expand.  Most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  overcrowded  and 
unable  to  produce  enough  food  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.  As  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
rises,  the  people  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
better  diet,  and  will  be  anxious  to  import 
wheat,  daily  goods,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  They  will  have  the 
money  to  import  even  more  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  goods  than  they  do  at  present. 

In  making  these  remarks,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  in  my  State  are  in  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  feeling  the  pressure  of 
foreign  imports.  I  have  studied  their 
problems  carefully.  I  sympathize  fully 
with  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  these  areas. 
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I  not  only  full  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  our  workers,  but  I  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  discussed  one 
means  which  I  think  offers  excellent 
prospects,  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
proposal. 

There  is  one  industry  in  Wisconsin 
which  has  suffered  particularly  from  im¬ 
ports.  A  number  of  plants  have  closes 
down.  I  am  referring  to  the  plywood 
industry.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
plywood  industry  favor  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  and  strenuously  support 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  submit — and  I  intend  to  carry  this 
message  to  the  workers  in  the  plywood 
industry  in  Wisconsin — that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  would  not  save  a  single 
job.  It  would  not  permit  the  plywood 
industry  to  regain  a  single  job.  The  bill 
in  its  present  form  would  do  nothing 
about  changing  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  plywood  industry  has  come  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  asked  for  re¬ 
lief.  It  asked  to  be  protected,  and  the 
present  Tariff  Commission  turned  it  ^ 
down  by  unanimous  vote,  as  recently  as 
June  2,  1955.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would 
change  the  makeup  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  or  change  the  criteria  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  plywood  indus-  . 
try  to  have  relief  or  recourse.  My  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Wiley],  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection,  spoke 
this  afternoon  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  plywood  industry.  I  have  great  ,  ' 
sympathy  with  the  plywood  industry.  I  ’ 
think  perhaps  a  quota  program  might 
make  sense,  but  the  proposed  program 
makes  no  sense  whatever  as  applied  to 
the  plywood  industry. 

Consider  the  situation  in  Algoma,  Wis.  . 
As  I  understand,  a  number  of  Wiscon- 
_  sin  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work,  or  their  jobs  have  been  endangered. 

It  would  be  fine  if  we  could  pass  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  restore  their  jobs; 
and  there  would  be  every  reason  to  fight 
for  such  legislation.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  pending  bill  I 
would  help  to  restore  the  plywood  indus¬ 
try  in  Algoma  or  anywhere  else. 

As  is  true  in  most  cities  in  which  ply¬ 
wood  plants  are’  located,  Algoma  has 
manufacturing  concerns  which  export 
They  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
bill  before  us  would  throw  mom  people 
out  of  work  in  Algoma  and  the  other 
cities  and  towns  which  have  plywood 
plants.  It  would  hint  the  dairy  farmers. 

It  would  hurt  the  villages  which  depend 
on  dairy  farming.  Far  from  being  a  bill 
which  would  benefit  the  plywood  indus¬ 
try,  the  pending  bill  would  cause  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  harm. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  bill 
very  briefly  from  a  more  general  stand¬ 
point.  Mr.  President,  to  mutilate  our 
reciprocal  trade  program,  as  is  being 
proposed  here,  would  be  seriously  to 
weaken  one  of  the  pillars  on  which  our 
national  security  and  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  rests.  I  believe  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  support  a  strong  and  liberal  trade 
policy,  and  I  share  their  view.  I  think 
this  viewpoint  has  spread  and  increased 
in  recent  years.  I  think  it  is  recognized 
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that  the  way  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
economically  is  through  foreign  aid, 
through  grant  programs;  also  through 
loan  programs;  and  finally,  through 
foreign  trade. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  a  foreign  grant  program, 
or  a  foreign  aid  program  which  consists 
primarily  of  grants  It  has  been  called 
a  giveaway  program 

Many  of  us  feel  that  it  has  been 
wasteful  to  some  extent.  Some  of  us  feel 
it  should  not  be  perpetuated,  but  should 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  perhaps  we 
must  continue  it,  with  the  hope  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  extent  to  which  it  applies. 
We  would  like,  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  to  shift  away 
from  a  grant  program  to  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  We  feel  that  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  it.  The  principal  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  a  loan  program  means 
that  the  money  loaned  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
invested  and  not  wasted,  and  paid  back. 
Some  Americans  feel  that  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram  involves  an  element  of  risk  and 
involves  low  interest  rates,  and  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  a  kind.  However,  if  Members 
will  examine  the  trade  program,  they 
will  recognize  that  that  is  the  best  way 
to  strengthen  the  free  world.  There  is 
no  real  element  of  subsidy  involved  at 
all.  Here  is  a  program  which  is  in  the 
best  traditions  of  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  competition. 

Events  of  recent  days  should  have 
convinced  even  the  most  stubborn  of 
those  who  cling  to  an  outmoded  eco¬ 
nomic  isolationist  that  this  is  no  time 
for  us  to  subvert  our  crucial  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Behind  the  tragic  events 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  carry  so  grave 
a  threat,  there  is  an  underlying  and  ob¬ 
vious  fact.  More  dangerous  even  than 
overt  Russian  military  action  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  mounting  Russian  economic 
offensive. 

If  we  are  to  do  more  than  undertake 
crash  programs  to  meet  immediate 
crises,  if  we  are  to  attack  the  underly¬ 
ing  economic  facts  which  generate  the 
problems  of  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
a  strong  reciprocal  trade  program  is  an 
indispensable  weapon.  It  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  best  weapon  that  can 
be  employed. 

At  the  heart  of  our  international 
problems  are  the  economic  problems 
with  which  many  of  our  friends  and  al¬ 
lies  and  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world  are  struggling. 

To  repudiate  our  traditional  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program — and  that  is  what  is 
being ,  proposed  here — is  to  serve  notice 
on  the  people  of  the  world  that  they  can¬ 
not  expect  responsible  leadership,  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding,  cr  cooperation 
from  us  in  meeting  their  problems. 

I  cannot  state  too  strongly  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  these  issues  of  foreign  policy 
are  ultimately  at  stake  in  this  debate. 
However,  the  justification  for  reciprocal 
trade  rests  just  as  firmly  on  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  our  own  economy. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  a 
struggle  between  liberal  trade  advocates 
and  protectionists.  I  believe  that  is  a 
highly  misleading  comparison.  The 
fact  is  reciprocal  trade  is  by  far  greater 


protection  for  the  American  economy 
than  our  high  tariffs.  I  have  pointed 
that  out  specifically  so  far  as  Wisconsin 
is  concerned. 

Far  more  jobs  and  far  more  businesses 
depend  on  foreign  trade  than  are  to  be 
gained  by  so-called  protectionism. 
What  kind  of  protection  is  it  which 
would  sacrifice  billions  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  jobs  in  our  economy  in  order 
to  protect  the  far  smaller  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who  are  demanding  an 
abandonment  of  reciprocal  trade? 

Furthermore,  what  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  is  it  which  would  sacrifice  millions 
of  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  of  invest¬ 
ment  when  there  are  other  means  avail¬ 
able  with  which  to  protect  these  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  shift  them  into  more  lucra¬ 
tive  and  needed  lines,  in  which  they  can 
operate  more  efficiently? 

I  cannot  endorse  such  a  version  of 
“protection.”  I  would  not  be  serving 
the  interests  of  my  own  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  of  the  United  States  if  I  were  to 
do  so.  The  industries,  the  workers,  and 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  too  great 
a  stake  in  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  of  farm  products  to  give  them 
such  ruinous  “protection.” 

Nor  is  such  a  pennywise  policy  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  those  who 
have,  in  fact,  been  injured  by  foreign 
competition.  The  escape  clause,  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  peril-point  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  law  provide  a  wide 
range  of  protection  for  industries  which 
can  establish  the  reality  of  injury;  and, 
when  the  national  interest  permits,  re¬ 
lief  is  available. 

In  light  of  the  economic  benefits  which 
we  clearly  derive  from  reciprocal  trade 
and  the  imperative  national  security  in¬ 
terest  in  the  program,  the  consequences 
of  weakening  our  policy  now  would  be 
unthinkable. 

The  bill  which  won  overwhelming  bi¬ 
partisan  endorsement  in  the  other  House 
represented  substantial  concessions  to 
protectionist  sentiment — probably  too 
many  concessions.  It  increased  con¬ 
gressional  surveillance  and  control  over 
trade  policy  by  providing  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  could 
override  Presidential  judgment  on  escape 
clause  cases.  It  would  permit  raising 
tariffs  50  percent  above  the  levels  of 
1934 — that  is,  50  percent  above  the  levels 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  which  was  the 
highwater  mark  of  economic  isolation¬ 
ism.  It  strengthened  the  national  se¬ 
curity  clause  to  insure  that  no  impact 
of  international  trade  would  imperil  our 
security. 

In  my  opinion,  these  House-approved 
provisions  go  well  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  for  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  domestic  industries  which  believe  they 
are  being  impaired  by  import  competi¬ 
tion.  Surely,  there  is  no  need  for  going 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  economic 
isolationism.  Surely,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  kind  of  mutilating  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  adopted  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
which,  in  blunt  fact,  would  virtually 
destroy  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

These  amendments  would  challenge 
the  very  heart  of  our  traditional  policy 
by  taking  away  from  the  President  all 
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real  authority  in  escape  clause  cases. 
Clearly,  competence  to  judge  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  interest,  in 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy,  rests 
with  the  President — not  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  Commission,  by  law, 
does  not  work  within  such  a  frame  of 
reference,  nor  is  it  supposed  to  do  so. 
Yet,  under  the  proposed  committee 
amendment,  the  President  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  in  order  to  overrule  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  considerations  as  to  which  his 
judgment  must  clearly  be  accepted  as 
superior.  The  logic  of  this  provision 
simply  does  not  make  sense ;  it  should  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  same  conclusion  must  be  reached 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  national  security  clause,  requiring 
full  consideration  of  the  economic  effect 
of  imports  on  domestic  industries.  When 
Congress  enacted  the  national  security 
clause  in  1955,  it  was  giving  explicit  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  significant  difference 
between  ordinary  Tariff  Commission 
cases  which  are  judged  on  economic 
grounds  and  the  few  cases  in  which  di¬ 
rect  and  substantial  interests  of  national 
security  are  involved.  The  amendment 
to  this  provision  now  being  proposed  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  that  action  of 
Congress  and  reduces  it  to  meaningless¬ 
ness.  It  says  in  effect,  that  any  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  imports  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  affecting  our  national 
security.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment 
we  are  in  reality  writing  a  second  escape 
clause,  in  the  guise  of  national  security. 
It  loses  all  meaning  as  a  special  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  national  interest,  and  be¬ 
comes  simply  an  encouragement  to  every 
business  in  the  country  to  ask  for  special 
treatment — for  there  is  not  a  business 
man  who  wants  to  escape  competition 
who  can  not  convince  himself  that  he  is 
essential  to  national  security.  One  es¬ 
cape  clause  is  enough  in  one  law.  This 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  that  extension 
of  the  trade  program  should  be  limited 
to  3  years  and  the  President’s  authority 
to  reduce  duties,  for  practical  purposes, 
should  be  drastically  curtailed.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  is  an  unsound 
amendment,  a  major  one  being-  the  time¬ 
table  for  the  creation  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  But  one  of  the  most 
significant,  in  my  view,  is  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect.  Having  in  the  amendments  I 
discussed  earlier  reduced  the  trade  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  hollow  shell — in  fact,  to  an 
instrument  for  raising  duties  on  vir¬ 
tually  any  commodity — this  amendment 
now  announces  that  we  are  not  even 
willing  to  give  solid  approval  to  the 
tattered  remnant  by  which  certain  im¬ 
port  restrictions  could  be  lowered  in  the 
national  interest.  This  proposal  can 
hardly  fail  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  our 
friends  and  allies  real  doubts  as  to  the 
consistency  and  durability  of  our  poli¬ 
cies  and  purposes.  Certainly,  it  gives  the 
Soviets  wonderful  ammunition  with 
which  to  encourage  such  doubts  and 
worries  among  our  friends. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should 
encourage  closer  ties  with  our  friends  in 
the  free  world.  If  that  is  generally  true. 
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heaven  knows  it  is  true  tonight,  a  few 
hours  after  Marines  have  landed  in  Leb¬ 
anon.  I  believe  very  often  what  deter¬ 
mines  whether  legislation  passes  or  fails 
in  Congress  is  the  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stance  of  timing — on  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  Senators 
must  be  influenced  deeply  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  which  has  been 
demonstrated!  n  recent  days  of  tying  the 
free  world  together  as  strongly  as  we  can 
and  basing  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  on  America’s  economic  strength, 
and  on  doing  everything  we  can  to  en¬ 
courage  self-sufficiency  throughout  the 
free  world  and  encouraging  other  na¬ 
tions  to  develop  their  economic  strength. 
Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  are  so  close 
to  war  is  no  time  for  Congress  to  turn 
back  to  isolationism,  or  a  philosophy 
which  cuts  us  off  from  our  friends  in  the 
free  world. 

Any  amendment  which  the  Senate 
adopts  to  the  House  Bill  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  encouraging  closer  ties  with 
our  friends  abroad,  not  in  the  direction 
of  estranging  their  commercial  ties  with 
us.  At  a  very  minimum,  we  should  pass 
intact  the  bill  which  has  already  been  so 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  other  House. 
To  do  so  is  not  to  turn  our  back  on  those 
who  have  a  legitimate  claim  for  relief 
from  the  impact  of  foreign  trade.  Far 
from  it.  I  am  confident  that  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  more- 
than- equitable  relief  is  possible  within 
the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

In  cases  where,  in  fact,  tariff  relief  for 
a  limited  interest  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  overriding  national  interest, 
there  should  be  added  provisions  of  the 
law  to  give  alternative  means  of  assist¬ 
ance.  A  trade  adjustment  program 
would  provide  this  needed  alternative, 
and  I  support  legislation  to  create  such 
a  program  and  to  help  injured  industries 
adapt  and  adjust  to  new  economic  op¬ 
portunities  when  they  cannot  compete 
with  imports. 

I  think  that  such  an  amendment  to  the 
bill — a  substitute  amendment,  I  might 
say — would  be  extremely  constructive,  as 
it  would  provide  an  alternative  to  per¬ 
mit  injured  industries  to  adopt  and  ad¬ 
just  to  new  economic  opportunities  when 
they  cannot  compete  with  imports. 

I  am  genuinely  concerned  that  the 
imperative  national  stake  in  reciprocal 
trade  should  be  reconciled  with  equitable 
relief  of  workers  and  businesses  which, 
however  limited  their  interest,  present 
real  human  problems.  But  the  weak¬ 
ened  and  mutilated  bill  offered  today 
makes  no  such  reconciliation. 

Shall  I  go  back  to  Wisconsin  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  have  jeopardized  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  in  our  heavy  machinery 
and  farm  equipment  industries,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  farmers,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  apparent  relief  for  jobs  in  other 
Wisconsin  industries? 

I  know  there  is  a  claim  made  that  the 
bill  as  reported  will  protect  the  ply¬ 
wood  industry  in  Wisconsin.  But  that  is 
a  hollow  claim,  an  empty  claim,  because, 
as  we  know,  anyone  who  will  recognize 
some  of  the  facts  can  see  that  the  bill 
does  nothing  for  the  plywood  industry. 

So  the  choice  which  the  bill  offers  me 
makes  it  easy  for  me  to  reject  it  in  its 


present  form.  The  harm  it  will  do  will 
far  outweigh  any  gain. 

The  only  responsible  choice  open  to  us 
is  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  without  crippling  amend¬ 
ments.  The  interests  of  my  State,  as 
well  as  the  national  interest,  require  it. 
I  will  support  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  statements  I  have  received  from 
some  of  the  outstanding  citizens  and  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  of  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Wisconsin.  In  most  cases 
they  have  the  responsibility  for  provid¬ 
ing  thousands  of  jobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Supports  Reciprocal  Trade 

J.  I.  Case  International,  S.  C.,  H.  H.  Bloom, 
president,  Racine,  Wis.: 

“There  is  even  greater  need  now  for  our 
world  trade  agreement  program  than  in  the 
past.  With  our  productive  capacity  exports 
play  a  very  important  part  in  our  economy 
and  provisions  for  reciprocal  arrangements 
are  necesary. 

“With  the  formation  in  the  making  of 
common  market  and  free  market  trading 
areas  by  groups  of  nations  in  the  world,  it  is 
in  our  own  interests  to  support  the  proposed 
bill  relating  to  trade  agreements.” 

Dummann  World  Trade  Co.,  Tassos  C.  Sta- 
matelakys,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  “Mutual  under¬ 
standing  among  world’s  peoples  rather  than 
trying  to  buy-,  friends  abroad  through  our 
tremendous  spending  program  is  what  we 
need  in  order  to  prevent  disastrous  wars. 
This  can  best  be  achieved  by  freer  world 
trade.  Protectionism  is  un-American,  reap¬ 
ing  only  enmity  toward  us.  Domestic  gains 
obtained  through  protectionism  would  be  il¬ 
lusory  and  insufficient.” 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.:  “The 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  as  proposed 
by  the  President  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolute¬ 
ly  essential.  Foreign  countries  will  buy  from 
us  only  to  the  extent  they  can  earn  dollars 
by  selling  to  us.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
with  those  industries  in  the  United  States 
that  have  been  economically  undercut  by 
lower-cost  foreign  imports,  but  we  shouldn’t 
forget  that  there  are  even  more  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  depend  for  their 
livelihood  by  engaging  in  international 
trade.” 

R.  D.  Hughes,  district  manager,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 

“Please  be  advised  that  I  am  wholehearted¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  this  extension  because  it  will 
mean  the  continued  protection  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500,000  jobs  of  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  selling, 
and  servicing  of  United  States-  exports  and 
imports. 

“I  further  believe  in  substituting  trade  for 
direct  aid.  It  will  further  asist  in  holding 
down  consumer  prices  by  encouraging 
healthy  competition.” 

Mercury  Motors  International,  Valy  Z. 
Smith,  president,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  7,  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  there  still  are  many 
people  who  see  but  a  part  of  the  two-way 
trade  picture.  Let’s  hope  that  their  rank 
will  thin  like  those  who  still  believe  that 
the  earth  is  flat. 

“If  we  facilitate  foreign  nations  to  earn 
dollars  by  selling  their  goods  here,  those  dol¬ 
lars  ultimately  cannot  be  spent  but  again  in 
this  country  for  our  goods  and  services,  thus 
benefiting  both  countries.  There  is  no  other 
logic.” 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Richard  O.  Lang, 
regional  director,  international  division, 
Racine,  Wis,: 


“The  resources  and  markets  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  needed  to  maintain  and 
increase  our  American  economy  and  our 
own  living  standards.  The  export  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
greatly  influence  the  health  and  vitality  of 
business  activity  in  the  whole  country.  We 
cannot  export  without  providing  for  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  unless  we  continue 
foreign  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  As  we  and  other  industrialized 
nations  practice  freer  trade,  so  can  we  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  lesser  developed  countries  the 
worth  and  workability  of  free  enterprise  as 
constrasted  with  government  controlled 
enterprise.” 

Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Wil¬ 
liam  KasaKaitas,  executive  secretary :  > 

“Last  year  we  exported  the  farm  production 
of  an  area  6  times  the  cropland  area  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Without  exports  that  production 
would  have  overflowed  our  domestic  market, 
already  well  supplied.  Producers  of  manu¬ 
factures  for  export  are  among  farmers’  best 
customers.  To  export  we  must  import,  and 
the  importation  of  goods  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  abroad 
is  also  profitable  to  us.” 

Marshall  F.  Browne,  commercial  printer, 
Madison,  Wis.:  “Countries,  like  men,  prefer 
the  dignity  of  reciprocal  trade  to  any  form 
of  charity.” 

H.  C.  Brockel,  municipal  port  director, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  “Milwaukee,  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  stake  in  foreign  trade,  has  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Renewal  of  the  act  will 
aid  in  solving  many  of  our  supply  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems;  will  help  to  build  inter¬ 
national  friendship  through  trade:  and 
serves  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  our 
country.” 

Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.,  Alan  C.  Hack¬ 
worthy,  resident  partner,  Madison,  Wis.: 
“While  the  President’s  program  on  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  m%  result  in  hard¬ 
ships  for  some  industries,  I  feel  that  the 
overall  benefits  will  be  far-reaching  for  ,the 
majority  of  industries,  labor  and  the 
farmer.  It  should  mean  greater  economic 
strength  abroad,  which,  in  turn,  should 
mean  greater  strength  at  home  through  the 
trade  which  will  result  from  the  ’program.” 

Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Arval  L.  Erikson,  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser:  “In  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  major  consideration  should 
be  the  national  interest  rather  than  the 
complete  avoidance  of  injury  to  a  few  in¬ 
dustries  and  groups  which  suffer  from  in¬ 
creased  import  competition.  Expanding 
world  trade  would  be  beneficial  to  our  coun¬ 
try  and  would  help  to  strengthen  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  feel  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  assisting  in  the  transition,  those 
industries  most  seriously  injured  by  in¬ 
creased  foreign  competition,  in  order  that 
a  few  will  not  have  to  bear  the  full  cost  of 
a  program  designed  to  benefit  the  Nation 
generally.” 

National  Institute  of  Labor  Education, 
Joseph  Mire,  executive  director,  Madison, 
Wis.: 

“Some  5  million  workers  are  employed  in 
export  industry  as  against  300,000  in 
industry  affected  by  imports.  Thus  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  as  a  group  low  tariffs  are  better 
for  workers  than  high  tariffs. 

“Those  adversely  affected  by  imports 
should,  however,  be  assisted  through  retrain¬ 
ing  and  other  measures.” 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation,  II- 
linois-Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Carol  Urner,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary:  “We  do  believe  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  freer  trade  and  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  and  services  are  important 
factors  in  achieving  economic  and  political 
stability,  and  in  turn,  world  peace.  We  sup¬ 
port  reduction  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers, 
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extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
for  long  periods,  removal  of  escape  clauses 
from  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  United  States  in  the  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation.  We  also  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  our  Government  to  give 
temporary  financial  aid  to  workers,  indus¬ 
tries,  or  communities  hurt  by  tariff  cuts, 
during  their  periods  of  readjustment.” 

Wisconsin  State  Industrial  Union  Coun¬ 
cil,  Charles  M.  Schultz,  president: 

“Organized  labor  in  America  has  tradition¬ 
ally  supported  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
because  so  many  wage  earners  are  dependent 
on  foreign  trade  for  their  livelihood.  Here 
in  Wisconsin  foreign  trade  makes  up  an 
enormous  share  of  the  total  amount  of  man¬ 
ufacturing. 

“Workers  in  some  industries,  however, 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  and  we  in  the  Wisconsin  CIO  believe 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  help  the 
casualties  of  foreign  trade. 

“In  the  long  run,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  labor  leaders  in  Wisconsin  that  in¬ 
creased  foreign  trade  will  help  open  up  new 
markets  for  the  products  of  American  indus¬ 
tries  and  that  is  why  we  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  the  reciprocal  trade  program  now  before 
the  Congress.” 

Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce,  Lester 
S.  Olsen,  president:  “Termination  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  agreements  in  July  could  lead 
to  serious  economic  problems  in  the  interna- 
national  field  that  would  adversely  affect  our 
domestic  economy.  Except  for  a  few  isolated 
cases  of  hardship,  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  have 
benefited  over  the  past  24  years  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  benefits  will  continue 
in  the  future.” 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Erma 
Romanik,  State  legislation  chairman:  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  urgent  need  for  world  economic 
cooperation  it  is  very  important  that  trade 
among  nations  be  expanded  and  stable.” 

Waukesha  Mo  tot  Co.,  Max  Hofmann,  export 
manager:  “I  urge  Congress  to  extend  the- 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  years 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  much  more  to  gain  than  to  lose 
from  free  and  expanding  world  trade.” 

Brewery  Workers  Local  Union  No.  9,  John 
W.  Schmitt,  recording  secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 

“Please  be  advised  that  Brewery  Workers 
Local  Union  No.  9  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  sup¬ 
ports  the  position  taken  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  with  respect  to  requesting 
Congress  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  which  expires  June  30,  1958,  be 
extended  for  5  years. 

“We  in  the  Brewery  Workers  Union  support 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  trade  for  all  nations.  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  industry  and  wage  earners,  like  any 
other  industries  and  wage  earners  through¬ 
out  the  country,  depend  on  the  sale  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products  in  overseas  markets.  Purchase 
of  our  goods  by  foreign  countries  is,  of  course, 
dependent  on  those  countries  having  capital. 
In  most  instances,  this  capital  is  obtained 
by  foreign  nations  selling  their  products  in 
the  American  market. 

“Organized  labor,  however,  believes  that 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  must 
be  coupled  with  a  program  to  protect  our 
workers  who  suffer  from  foreign  contract 
preference  in  starting  new  enterprises,  and 
by  other  programs.  In  the  long  run,  as  wage 
earners  we  recognize  that  foreign  trade  helps 
everybody.  Trade  barriers  only  raise  prices 
artificially,  which  we  as  consumers  must 
pay.” 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  William  Blackie, 
executive  vice  president,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
“The  need  for  extending  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  imperative;  and  the  existence 


of  a  temporary  downturn  in  our  economy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  that  vital 
fact.  Anything  less  than  a  wholly  effective 
extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program 
would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  ene¬ 
mies — to  the  detriment  of  ourselves  and  our 
friends.  This  is  much  more  than  a  dispute 
between  freetraders  and  protectionists.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  one  vested  interest  against 
another;  or  of  Democrat  versus  Republican. 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  watches,  bicycles,  cheese, 
or  clothespins,  oil,  lead,  or  zinc,  or  tractors. 
It  transcends  all  these  and  ranks  with  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness  in  this  day  of  the  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missile.  We  must  com¬ 
plement  the  weapons  of  war  with  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  peace — and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
international  trade  honorably  conducted 
among  free  peoples.” 

General  Steamship  Agencies,  Inc.,  H.  G. 
Bethune,  Jr.,  president,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

“As  I  have  expressed  before  it  is  my  firm 
convictioh  that  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  absolutely  essential 
if  United  States  manufacturers  are  to  main¬ 
tain  or  expand  their  overseas  markets,  and 
this  is  more  true  now  than  ever  before  in 
view  of  the  formation  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market. 

“It  is  necessary  that  we  buy  their  products 
in  order  to  supply  them  with  the  dollars 
they  need  to  buy  our  exports.  High  protec¬ 
tion  tariffs  or  trade  barriers  cause  the  loss 
of  many  more  man-hours  of  labor  than  they 
can  save  or  protect.” 

From  statement  by  Mortimer  E.  Graham, 
submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  via  the  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  "The  paper  industry 
is  a  low  tariff  industry.  Under  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  its  tariff  schedule  has  been 
lowered.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
might  justifiably  argue,  from  a  viewpoint  of 
self-interest,  that  reductions  have  gone  far 
enough,  and  that  legislative  authorization 
for  further  reduction  through  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  not  warranted. 
However,  this  industry  neither  reasons  from 
that  viewpoint  nor  reaches  that  conclusion. 
Our  industry  is  confident  that  negotiations 
promoting  international  trade  through  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  tariff  and  other 
import  barriers  in  foreign  countries  against 
paper  and  paper  products  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.” 

WKBH-WKBT,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Howard 
Dahl,  manager:  “Feeling  that  promotion  of 
the  export  business  of  the  United  States,  this 
year  totaling  $30  billion  (military  excluded) 
and  employing  4  y2  million  of  our  labor  force, 
is  essential  to  this  country’s  economy,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  (1)  the  5-year  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President;  (2)  the  renewal 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  without 
the  crippling  amendments  now  being  pro¬ 
posed;  (3)  membership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
(OTC),  the  proposed  secretariat  which  would 
serve  as  clerical  staff  and  clearing  house  for 
the  trade  negotiations.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
persons  have  made  excellent  statements 
in  warm  support  of  a  reciprocal-trade 
program  which  is  not  crippled  by  the 
kind  of  amendments  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  has  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  from 
Mr.  John  W.  Schmitt,  recording  secre¬ 
tary  of  Brewery  Workers’  Local  Union 
No.  9,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  I  think  it  is  no 
secret  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Brewery  Workers’  Union  has  more  mem¬ 
bers  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  statement  by 
Mr.  William  Kasa  Kaitas,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 


Federation,  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  the  largest  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  State.  I  find  myself  fre¬ 
quently  in  disagreement  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  but  sometimes  we 
agree,  and  in  this  case  we  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  agree. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  Wisconsin  jobs  are  at  stake  in 
the  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  put  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  cities  and  towns  on  notice 
that  if  the  bill  shall  be  passed  in  its 
present  form  it  will  mean  more  unem¬ 
ployment.  If  the  bill  shall  be  amended 
and  improved,  it  will  mean  less  unem¬ 
ployment  in  those  cities  and  towns. 

In  Milwaukee  alone  more  than  100 
firms  would  be  hurt  if  the  bill  were 
passed.  In  each  of  those  firms  there 
will  very  probably  be  a  serious  drop  in 
sales  and  a  substantial  curtailment  of 
jobs.  Men  and  women  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work. 

The  same  is  true  in  every  other  city 
and  town  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanijnous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  only  a  few  of  the  many 
Wisconsin  companies  in  which  jobs 
depend  in  part  on  foreign  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  Few  op  the  Many  Wisconsin  Companies 

Whose  Jobs  Depend  in  Part  on  Foreign 

Trade 

algoma 

Algoma  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Export: 
Agricultural  equipment,  excluding  tractors. 

Algoma  Net  Co.  Export:  Hammocks,  baby 
swings,  etc. 

APPLETON 

Advance  Car  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Export: 
Railroad  transportation  equipment  and 
parts. 

Fox  River  Tractor  Co.  Export:  Forage 
harvesters. 

Miller  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  Export:  Electric 
arc  and  spot  welding  equipment. 

Scolding  Locks  Corp.  Export:  Hairpins. 

ASHLAND 

J.  A.  Baldwin  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Oil  filter  elements. 

BARABOO 

Gunnison  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Asphalt  distributor,  street  flusher. 

Northern  Engineering  Co.  Export:  Trans¬ 
formers. 

BELOIT 

Fish  Equipment  Co.  Export:  Revolving 
tray  bake  ovens. 

Lipman  refrigeration  division.  Export: 
Refrigeration  equipment,  household  gas 
stoves,  heaters. 

Yates  American  Machine  Co.  Export: 
Woodworking  machinery. 

BRILLION 

Brillion  Iron  Works.  Export:  Agricultural 
equipment. 

BURLINGTON 

Wagner  Specialty  Co.  Export:  Dairy  sup¬ 
plies,  barrel  faucets,  specialties. 

CLINTONVILLE 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.  (M.  H. 
Anunson,  export  manager).  Export:  Four 
and  six-wheel  drive  motor  trucks,  2-  to  25- 
ton  capacity,  highway  and  public  utility 
line  construction  tools,  machinery,  fire 
engines,  etc. 

CUDAHY 

George  J.  Meyer  Manufacturing  Co.  Ex- 
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port:  Bottling  washing,  bottle  filling  and 
pasteurizing  equipment. 

Presto  Color  Co.  Export:  Industrial  chem. 
icals  other  than  alcohol. 

EALT  CLAIRE 

Lange  Canning  Co.  Export:  Canned  goods. 

Hutchens  Industries,  Inc.  Export:  Motor 
vehicle  parts. 

White  Machine  Works.  Export:  Cylinder 
sleeves  and  assemblies,  pistons,  rings,  valves. 

EVANSVILLE 

Baker  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Wind¬ 
mills  and  pumps. 

FOND-DIJ-LAC 

American  Motor  Products  Co.  Export: 
Ignition  parts. 

Canvas  Products  Corp.  Export:  Miscella¬ 
neous  industrial  materials  and  manufactured 
commodities. 

Fred,  Rueping  Leather  Co.  Export:  Upper 
side  shoe  leather,  raw  hides. 

Northern  Casket  Co.  Export,  Caskets. 

FORT  ATKINSON 

James  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Incu¬ 
bators,  dairy-farm  equipment,  metal  silos 
and  windows,  grain  keepers,  ventilation 
equipment. 

GREEN  BAY 

American  Rennet  Co.  Export:  Rennet 
powder  and  liquid. 

Diana  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Sani¬ 
tary  napkins. 

Hudson  Sharp  Machine  Co.  Export:  Ani¬ 
line  printine  presses,  Campbell  wrapping  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Larsen  Co.  Export:  Canned  vegetables. 

Norcor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  Export: 
Steel  folding  chairs  and  tables  and  school 
desks. 

Northern  Paper  Mills.  Export:  Box  and 
cellophane  folded,  toilet  paper,  paper. 

Random  Veterinary  Products,  Inc.  Ex¬ 
ports:  Veterinary  items  for  cattle. 

HUDSON 

United  Refrigerator  Co.  Export:  Reach- 
in  refrigerated  cabinets,  ice  cube  and  upright 
freezers,  beer  coolers  and  dispensers. 

HUSTISFORD 

Rein  Leitzke  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Agricultural  hardware. 

IXONIA 

Farmwell  Welded  Products  Co.  Export: 
Agricultural  spraying  equipment. 

JANESVILLE 

Hough  Shade  Corp.  Export:  Venetian 
blinds  porch  screens,  window  shades,  porch 
shades,  flexible  doors. 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.  Export:  Fountain 
pens  and  mechanical  pencils. 

KENOSHA 

Ashmus  Equipment  Sales  Corp.,  7824 
41st  Avenue.  Export:  Machinery. 

Coopers,  Inc.,  Export:  Hosiery,  sportswear, 
sweaters,  men’s  underwear. 

Macwhyte  Co.  Export:  Wire  ropes,  in¬ 
ternally  lubricated  wire  rope,  preformed  wire 
rope,  special  traction  elevator  rope,  braided 
wire  rope  slings,  tie  rods,  hifatigue  cable  and 
safelock  cable  assemblies  for  aircraft,  fishing 
leading  wire,  trolling  strand  and  rope  wire. 

Peter  Pirsch  &  Sons  Co.  Export:  Fire  en¬ 
gines  and  equipment. 

Snap-On  Tools  Corp.  Export:  Mechanics’ 
hand  tools. 

KIEL 

Stoelting  Bros  Co.  Export:  Milk  pasteur¬ 
izers,  milk  receiving  and  weighing  equip¬ 
ment. 

KENOSHA 

Thompson,  L.  C.  &  Sons,  Inc.  Export: 
Sanitary  fittings,  pumps. 

Tri  Clover  Machine  Co.  Export:  Stainless 
steel  pumps  and  fittings. 

The  Vincent-McCall  Co.  Export:  Uphol¬ 
stered  headboard  beds,  mattresses,  box- 


springs,  bedsprings,  sofas  and  studios,  roll- 
away  cots,  porch  and  lawn  wheel  chairs. 

KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.  Export:  Plumbing  supplies 
and  fixtures. 

LA  CROSSE 

La  Crosse  Cooler  Co.  Export:  Dry  storage 
bottle  coolers,  ice  cube  makers,  beer  coolers, 
reach  in  refrigerators,  walk  in  coolers,  sink 
combinations. 

Pyroil  Co.  Export:  Gasoline  and  motor  oil 
additives. 

The  Trane  Co.,  Second  and  Cameron  Ave¬ 
nue.  Export:  Trane  Centra  Vac,  ceptrifugal 
water-chilling  unit  for  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  systems,  steam  specialties,  air 
conditioning,  unit  heaters,  etc. 

MADISON 

American  Scientific  Laboratories,  Inc.  Ex¬ 
port:  Veterinary  health  products. 

Ben  H.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  51 
North  Dickenson  Street.  Export:  Milkers. 

Blaney  Seed  Co.  Export:  Seeds,  hybrid 
corn,  and  cereals. 

Celon  Co.  Export:  Bottle  caps,  cellulose 
seals. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Eugene  A.  Coombs, 
1245  East  Washington  Avenue.  Export:  Tur¬ 
ret  lathes,  automatic  lathes,  superfinishers, 
balancing  machines,  special  machines. 

Heidbrink  Co.  Export:  Anesthesia  appa¬ 
ratus  and  appliances. 

Kreiselman.  Export:  Resuscitators. 

Madison  Plow  Co.,  131  Fair  Oaks  Avenue. 
Export:  Plows. 

Sanna  Dairies,  Inc.,  122  West  Mifflin 
Street,  Madison.  Export:  Dried  milk  and 
other  dairy  products. 

Specialty  Battery  Co.,  212  East  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue.  Export:  Batteries. 

Sub-Zero  Co.  Export:  Commercial  and 
domestic  freezers  and  milk  coolers. 

MANITOWOC 

Newton  Mowers.  Export:  Mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  tractor  drawn. 

Wisconsin  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 
Export:  Canning  machinery  and  parts,  pres¬ 
sure  cookers,  retorts,  sealers. 

Aluminum  Specialty  Co.  Export:  Alumi¬ 
num  kitchen  ware. 

Invincible  Metal  Furniture  Co.  Export: 
Steel  office  furniture. 

Smalley  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  hammer  mills. 

MARINETTE 

Ansul  Chemical  Co.  Export:  Industrial 
chemicals,  methyl  chloride  and  sulfur  di¬ 
oxide,  refrigerants,  dry-chemical  fire  extin¬ 
guishers. 

Marinette  Knitting  Mills,  Pierce  Avenue. 
Export:  Knitted  outerwear. 

MARSHFIELD 

The  Johnson  Co.  Export:  Sports  jackets 
and  rainwear. 

MENOMONEE  FALLS 

Sturdy  Bilt  Equipment  Corp.  Export: 
Motor  vehicle  parts. 

MENASHA 

Wisconsin  Container  Corp.,  Sixth  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Streets.  Export:  Corrugated  and 
solid  fiber  shipping  containers. 

MILTON 

The  Burdick  Corp.  Export:  Infrared  and 
ultraviolet  lamps,  diathermy  and  electro 
surgical  units,  low  voltage  generators  (med¬ 
ical  rhythmic  constrictors,  radiant  heat 
bakers,  electrocardiographs.  Import:  Tech¬ 
nical  medical  equipment. 

OSHKOSH 

Oshkosh  Motor  Truck,  Inc.  Export :  Four- 
wheel-drive  trucks. 

Montra’s,  Inc.,  327  Seventh  Street.  Ex¬ 
port:  Automotive  speedometer  sealing  de¬ 
vices. 

Leach  Co.  Export:  Enclosed  compressor 
type  refuse  collection  vehicle,  silo  unloader, 
barn  cleaner. 
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Universal  Motor  Co.  Export:  Motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  engines  and  parts,  marine  engines  and 
electric  generating  sets. 

PORT  WASHINGTON 

Simplicity  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Garden  tractors  and  implements. 

RACINE 

Howard  Industries.  Export:  Motors  and 
dynamotors. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Inc.  Export:  Pol¬ 
ishes  and  waxes. 

Webster  Electric  Co.,  Clark  and  DeKoven 
Avenues.  Export:  Pickups  and  cartridges, 
intercommunication  equipment,  public  ad¬ 
dress  equipment.  Fuel  units,  ignition  trans¬ 
formers,  thermodrive  (variable  speed  pulley), 
magnetic  recording  heads,  wire  recorders. 

MILWAUKEE 

Allen  Bradley  Co.  Export:  Motor  starting 
switches,  limit  switches,  float  switches,  push 
button  controls,  relays,  rheostats,  speed  reg¬ 
ulators,  carbon  resistors,  and  potentiometers. 

Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  864 
South  70th  Street.  Export:  Electric  motors, 
starters,  generators,  switchgear,  transform¬ 
ers,  rectifiers,  belt  drives,  etc. 

The  Louis  Allis  Co.  Export:  Frequency 
converters. 

American  Lace  Paper  Co.,  4425  North  Port 
Washington  Avenue.  Export:  Dental  goods. 

AmpCo  Metal  Inc.,  1845  South  38th  Street. 
Export:  Cast,  rolled  and  wrought  bronzes, 
centrifugal  pumps,  plug  valves,  arc  welding 
electrodes,  safety  tools. 

A-P  Controls  Corp.,  2450  North  32d  Street. 
Export:  Refrigeration  expansion  valves,  elec¬ 
tric  solenoid  refrigerant  and  water  valves, 
regulating  valves,  check  valves,  filters,  filter 
driers,  controls  and  regulators  for  vaporizing 
oil  burners  and  water  heaters,  gas  controls. 

Arkay  Laboratories.  Export:  Dryers,  easels 
and  print  washers. 

Associated  Bag  Co.,  605  South  First  Street, 
Export :  Bags,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Automatic  Products  Co.,  2450  North  32d 
Street.  Export:  Oil  heating  and  solid  fuel 
control  equipment. 

Barco,  Inc.,  Box  1222.  Import:  Electronic 
and  radio  components. 

Blackhawk  Manufacturing  Co.,  5325  West 
Rogers  Street.  Export:  Hydraulic  Jacks, 
power  equipment,  socket  wrenches. 

Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  1120  North  Broadway. 
Export:  Beer. 

C.  P.  Bossert  Co.,  1751  North  49th  Street. 
Export:  Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures. 

Brierley  Neckwear  Co.,  617  North  Second 
Street.  Export:  Neckwear. 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp.  Export:  Auto 
equipment  and  gasoline  engines. 

Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  Robert  T.  Craig,  P.  O. 
Box  56.  Export:  Cranes,  draglines,  excava¬ 
tors,  hydrocranes,  power  shovels,  clamshell 
buckets,  etc. 

Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  1100  Milwaukee  Avenue. 
Export:  Power  shovels,  excavators,  cranes, 
well  drills,  drilling  tools. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  528 
West  Highland  Avenue.  Export:  Termite 
repellent  and  insecticide.  — 

C.  H.  &  E.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3849  North 
Palmer  Street.  Export:  Contractors’  equip¬ 
ment  including  saw  rigs,  centrifugal  pumps, 
diaphragm  pumps,  jetting  pumps,  road  roll¬ 
ers,  hoists,  bar  cutters,  bar  benders. 

Centralab,  900  East  Keefe  Avenue.  Export : 
Electrical  equipment. 

Charter  Wire  Co.  Export:  Stitching  wire. 

Federal  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Fillers 
and  cappers  for  dairy  industry. 

Foster  Forbes  Glass  Co.,  2526  North  32d 
Street.  Export:  Glass. 

A.  F.  Callum  &  Sons  Corp.,  1818  North 
Water  Street.  Export:  Leather  and  leather 
products. 

Globe-Union,  Inc.,  900  East  Keefe.  Ex¬ 
port:  Storage  batteries,  spark  plugs,  radio 
components.^. 
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Globe  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  3839  West  Burn¬ 
ham  Street.  Export:  Boiler  tubes. 

Hansen  Glove  Corp.,  715  North  Van  Buren 
Street.  Export:  Leather,  fabric,  and  wool 
gloves. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  3700  West 
Juneau  Avenue.  Export:  Motorcycles,  side¬ 
cars,  and  spare  parts. 

Harnlschfeger  Export  Corp.,  4329  West  Na¬ 
tional  Avenue.  Export:  Diesel  engines, 
power  cranes,  and  shovels. 

The  Hell  Co.,  3000  West  Montana  Street. 
Export:  Roacf  machinery,  petroleum,  milk 
transport  tanks,  truck  dump  bodies  and 
hoists,  oil  burners,  boilers  and  furnaces, 
pumps.  •*' 

S.  Heller  Elevator  Co.,  240  North  Milwau¬ 
kee  Street.  Export:  Elevators.  , 

The  Hilton  Co.,  12300  West  Lisbon  Avenue. 
Export:  Aluminum  ladders. 

Holeproof  Hosiery,  404  West  Fowler  Street. 
Export :  Hosiery.  ' 

Jambor  Tool  &  Stamping  Co.,  3059  North 
30th  Street.  Export:  Automobile  parts  and 
supplies. 

Johnson  Service  Co.,  507  East  Michigan 
Street.  Export:  Automatic  controls  for  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating  industrial  processes. 

Kay  Bee  Machine  Products  Co.,  3637  South 
Ellen  Street.  Export:  Electric  supplies. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  6784  West  Na¬ 
tional  Avenue.  Export:  Milling  machines, 
machine  tools,  precision  boring  equipment, 
etc. 

Kempsmith  Machine  Co.,  1819  South  71st 
Street.  Export:  Milling  machines. 

Kepec  Chemical  Corp.,  North  Fourth  Street. 
Export:  Industrial  chemicals  other  than 
alcohol. 

Koehring  Co.  Export:  Construction,  min¬ 
ing,  and  conveying  equipment. 

Cleaver-Brooks  Co.,  326  East  Keefe  Ave¬ 
nue.  Export :  Oil  fired  and  hot  water  boilers, 
oil  burners. 

Chain  Belt  Co.  Export:  Mining,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  industrial  equipment,  road  pavers, 
■concrete  mixers,  power  transmission  equip¬ 
ment,  sprockets  for  drives,  etc. 

Crystal  Fluid  Filter  Co.,  2231  North  17th 
Street.  Export:  Industrial  and  residential 
water  filters. 

Cudahy  Bros.  Pan-American  Co.  Export: 
Meat  packers. 

Cutler -Hammer,  Inc.  Export:  Industrial 
motor  control,  low  voltage  distribution  ap¬ 
paratus,  gas  measuring  and  mixing  control, 
temperature  controls,  electrical  products, 
generators,  switches,  switchboards,  etc. 

Deep-Vue  Corp.  Export:  Three  dimen¬ 
sional  viewers,  mounts,  and  carrying  cases. 

Diamond  Ink  &  Adhesive  Co.,  216  South 
Second  St.  Export:  Ink. 

The  Electronic  Secretary  Industries,  805 
South  Fifth  Street.  Export:  Electronic 
Secretaries,  electronic  products. 

Empire  Corp.  Export:  Generators  and  mo¬ 
tors,  lighting  plants. 

The  Falk  Corp.,  3001  West  Canal  Street. 
Export:  Gears,  speed  reducers,  marine  drives. 

Charles  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.  Export: 
Cornmeal,  cornflour,  and  corngrits. 

Kremers -Urban  International  Corp.,  141 
West  Vine  Street.  Export:  Various  ethical 
pharmaceutical  specialties. 

Kriby-Cogeshall  Steiman  Co.,  605  East 
Claybourn  Street.  Export:  Labels. 

Lakeside  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1707  East 
North  Street.  Export:  Pharmaceuticals. 

Laukhoff  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Card  and  paper  shear  cutters. 

J.  Laskin  &  Sons  Corp.,  3728  North  Fratney 
Street.  Export :  Sheepskins. 

Line  Material  Co.,  700  West  Michigan 
Street.  Export:  Electrical  utility  equipment. 

Master  Lock  Co.,  2600  North  32d  Street. 
Export:  Padlocks,  hasps. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN’ 

Meili-Blumberg  Corp.  Export:  Motor 
graders,  line  marking  machines. 


MILWAUKEE 

Midwest  Overseas  Trading  Corp.,  647  West 
Virginia  Street.  Export:  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Import:  Woolgreases,  lanolin,  tan¬ 
ning  chemicals. 

Miller  Brewing  Co.,  4000  West  State  Street. 
Export:  Beer. 

Milwaukee  Brush  Manufacturing  Co.,  2236 
North  30th  Street.  Export:  Brush  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Milwaukee  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  1532  East 
Oklahoma  Avenue.  Export:  Forgings  and 
castings. 

Milwaukee  Hydraulic  Products  Corp.  Ex¬ 
port:  Jacks,  hydraulic,  garage. 

Milwaukee  Label  &  Seal  Co.,  261  East  Erie. 
Export:  Labels. 

Milwaukee  Lace  Paper  Co.,  1306  East 
Meinecke  Street.  Export:  Paper  and  paper 
products. 

Milwaukee  Stamping  Co.,  800  South  72d 
Street.  Export:  Toilet  partitions  metal. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  333  East 
Chicago  Street.  Export:  Leather,  woolen, 
cotton  garments. 

Mueller  Climatrol,  2005  West  Oklahoma 
Avenue.  Export :  Coal,  oil-  or  gas-fired 
warm  air  furnaces,  boilers. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  270 
North  12th  Street.  Export:  Enamel  manu¬ 
facturers,  galvanized  utensils,  kerosene 
stoves,  etc. 

J.  M.  Nash  Co.,  2360  North  30th  Street. 
Export:  Woodworking  machinery. 

Nesco,  Inc.,  947  West  Saint  Paul  Avenue. 
Export:  Stoves,  enameled  household  uten¬ 
sils,  galvanized  housewares,  electric  roasters. 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  3073  South 
Chase  Avenue.  Export:  Diesel,  gasoline,  and 
steam  engines,  mine  hoists,  compressors, 
crushers,  grinding  mills,  kilns,  power  tools. 

Northern  Light  Co.,  1657  North  Water 
Street.  Export :  Fluorescent  lighting  fixtures. 

Northwestern  Weiss  Manufacturing  Corp., 
1433  North  Water  Street.  Export:  Store  fix¬ 
tures,  cabinets,  architectural  woodwork. 

Nltragin  Co.,  Inc.,  3747  North  Booth 
Street.  Export:  Nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Co.,  2822  North  Fifth 
Street.  Export:  Men’s  shoes. 

Joseph  Obenberger  &  Son,  155  South  Bar¬ 
clay  Street.  Export:  Industrial  cars. 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  917  West  Juneau  Ave¬ 
nue.  Export:  Beer. 

Panel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  102  East 
Walnut  Street.  Export:  Graphitoid  lubri¬ 
cant  and  marine  retrieving  devices. 

Paul-Lewis  Laboratories,  Inc.,  4253  North 
Port  Washington  Avenue.  Export:  Chem¬ 
icals,  enzymes.  Import:  Botanicals.  , 

Perfex  Corp.,  500  West  Oklahoma  Avenue. 
Export:  Automatic  temperature  controls,  in¬ 
dustrial  engine  radiation,  engine  equipment. 

Phoenix  Hosiery  Co.,  320  East  Buffalo 
Street.  Export:  Men’s,  women’s,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  hosiery. 

Pioneering  Manufacturing  Co.,  1910  South 
81st  Street.  Export:  Tractors,  milking  ma¬ 
chines. 

R.  C.  Can  Co.,  9430  Page  Avenue.  Export: 
Fiber  cans,  tubes,  cores,  spools. 

Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  Co.,  221  East 
Buffalo  Street.  Export:  Yeast  and  yeast 
foods,  baking  powder,  malt  syrup. 

Rexford  Paper  Co.,  1715  West  Canal  Street. 
Export :  Gummed  paper. 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  235  West  Ga¬ 
lena  Street.  Export:  Malt  liquors. 

Sengrusch  Self  Closing  Inkstand  Co.  Ex¬ 
port:  Dip  pen  desk  sets,  ink  stands,  moisten- 
ers,  Klera-desks. 

Chas.  H.  Stehling  Co.,  1303  North  Fourth 
Street.  Export:  Industrial  machinery,  NEC. 

Sterling,  Inc.,  3738  North  Holton  Street. 
Export :  Heating  specialties,  temperature  con¬ 
trols,  vacuum  heating  pumps,  etc. 

Strobo  Research  Laboratories.  Export: 
Studio  and  portable  flash  equipment. 
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A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  2023. 
Export:  Steel  products,  building  products, 
brick,  blocks,  cement,  plaster,  marble,  lime¬ 
stone,  tile,  equipment  for  chemical  and  pe¬ 
troleum  industries,  pumps  and  industrial 
equipment,  heating  equipment  water  heat¬ 
ers,  pumps,  welding  electrodes  and  machines, 
gasoline  dispensing  pumps,  electric  motors, 
air  conditioners. 

Smith  Engineering  Works,  532  East  Capitol 
Drive.  Export :  Crushers,  screens,  equipment 
for  mines  and  quarries. 

T.  L.  Smith  Co.,  2835  North  32d  Street. 
Export:  Construction  equipment. 

J.  W.  Speaker  Corp.,  3059  North  Weil 
Street.  Export:  Motor  vehicle  parts. 

Square  D.  Co.,  4041  North  Richards  Street. 
Export :  Electric  motor  controls. 

Lawrence  M.  Stein  Co.,  7017  Cedar  Street. 
Export:  Machinery. 

Taylor  Dynamometer  &  Machine  Co.,  528 
West  Highland  Avenue.  Export:  Dynamom¬ 
eters,  precision  drills,  balancing  machines. 

Trico  Fuse  Manufacturing  Co.,  2948  North 
Fifth  Avenue.  Export:  Plug  and  cartridge 
type  fuses,  fuse  pullers  and  clamps,  oiling 
devices. 

Albert  Trostel  &  Sons  Co.,  1776  North  Com¬ 
merce  Streets.  Export:  Leather,  tanning 
machinery,  leather  finishes,  tanning  oils,  and 
chemicals. 

Unit  Crane  &  Shovel  Corp.  Export:  One- 
half  and  three-quarter  cubic  yard  crawler 
shovels,  mobile  and  truck  cranes,  5  to  20  ton 
capacity. 

Western  Hardware  &  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  3830  North  Fratney  Street.  Ex¬ 
port:  Tools. 

Western  Leather  Co.,  904  East  Pearson 
Street.  Export:  Leather  welting,  innersoles, 
leather  and  fiber  shoe  counters,  leather,  and 
leatherboard  heels. 

Western  Rawhide  &  Belting  Co.,  1500  West 
North  Avenue. — Export:  Belting,  mechani¬ 
cal. 

David  White  Sales  Co.,  315  West  Court 
Street.  Export:  Camera,  three  dimensional, 
architects’  and  engineers'  instruments. 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp.,  1910  South  53d 
Street.  Export:  Gasoline  engines,  air-cooled 
gasoline  engines. 

Wrought  Washer  Manufacturing  Co.  Ex¬ 
port:  Steel-wrought  washers. 

Vapor  Blast  Manufacturing  Co.,  3025  West 
Atkinson  Avenue.  Export:  Sand-abrasive 
cleaning. 

Videon  Camera  Sales.  Export:  Stereo 
camera. 

The  Vilter  Manufacturing  Co.,  2217  South 
First  Street.  Export:  Refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning  equipment. 

Velvac,  Inc.,  3530  West  Pierce  Street.  Ex¬ 
port:  Vacuum  and  hydraulic  power  braking. 

RACINE 

Twin  Disc  Clutch  Co.,  1328  Racine  Street. 
Export:  Industrial  friction  clutches,  marine 
gear,  hydraulic  couplings. 

Famco  Machine  Co.,  18th  and  Holburn 
Streets.  Exports:  Power  presses,  arbor 
presses,  drill  presses,  air  presses,  foot  presses, 
power  squaring  shears,  foot  squaring  shears, 
metal  cutting  bandsaw  machines. 

Webster  Electric  Co.  Export:  Ignition 
transformers  and  fuel  pumps  for  oil  burn¬ 
ers. 

Ajax  Auto  Parts  Co.  Export:  Bolts,  nuts, 
screws. 

Young  Radiator  Co.,  709  South  Marquette 
Street.  Export :  Heat  transfer  products. 

George  Gorton  Machine  Co.  Export :  Pan¬ 
tograph  machines. 

The  Dumore  Co.  Export:  Precision  tool 
post  lathe  grinders,  hand  grinders,  precision 
drills,  flexible  shaft  tools,  electric  floor  pol¬ 
ishers,  fractional  horsepower  motors. 

American  Machine  Works.  Export:  Wire 
stitching  machines. 
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Tree  Tool  &  Die  Works,  1600  Junction 
Avenue.  Export:  Milling  machines  and  at¬ 
tachments. 

George  Gorton  Machine  Co.  Export:  Mill¬ 
ing  machines. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.  Export:  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  metal  working  lubricants  and 
coolants,  compounds  and  oils. 

Howard  Industries.  Export:  Farm  light¬ 
ing  plants. 

J.  I.  Case  Co.,  700  State  Street.  Export: 
Agricultural  tractors,  machinery,  and  imple¬ 
ments. 

The  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co.  Ex¬ 
port:  Electrical  conversion  kits  for  sewing 
machines. 

Jacobson  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Pumps. 

Tri-Line  Co.  Export:  Concrete  cutters. 

Cyclone  Motor  Corp.,  1760  State  Street. 

Export:  Fractional  horsepower  motors  and 
electric  generator  sets. 

Aglcide,  Inc.,  1600  Junction  Avenue.  Ex¬ 
port:  Insecticides,  fungicides,  etc. 

RHINELANDER 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co.  Export:  Glassine, 
greaseproof,  and  modern  packaging,  coated 
grades. 

RIFON 

Manifold  Hot  Spot  Corp.,  442  Scott  Street. 
Export:  Automotive  gasoline  manifold  va¬ 
porizers. 

SHEBOYGAN 

Engineering  Mfg.  Co.  Export:  Drafting 
room  and  engineer’s  equipment. 

The  Vollrath  Co.  Export :  Enameled  ware 
and  stainless  steelware,  household  and  insti¬ 
tutional. 

Sheboygan  Machine  Co.  Export:  Endless 
bed  sanders. 

Bemis  Manufacturing  Co.  Export:  Toilet 
seats. 

STURGEON  BAY 

The  Handilite  Co.  Export:  Electrical  ap¬ 
paratus. 

SUPERIOR 

Superior -Lidgerwood-Mundy  Corp.  Ex¬ 
port:  Gasoline,  electric  diesel,  steam-driven 
hoists,  derricks,  special  cranes,  marine  aux¬ 
iliaries. 

TWO  RIVERS 

Paragon  Electric  Co.,  1600  12th  Street. 
Export:  Time  switches  and  time  controls. 

Schwartz  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Filters  and  discs,  cotton. 

WATERTOWN 

Dairy  Lane,  Inc.  Export:  Evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  powders,  cheese. 

Kusel  Dairy  Equipment  Co.  Export: 
Cheese-making  machinery,  pasteurizers, 
coolers. 

Brandt  Automatic  Cashier.  Export:  Auto¬ 
matic  money  changers. 

WAUKESHA 

Hein  Werner  Corp.  Export:  Motor  vehicle 
parts. 

Waukesha  Motor  Co.  West  St.  Paul  Avenue. 

Export:  Heavy  duty  industrial  and  auto¬ 
motive  type  internal-combustion  engines  for 
operation  on  gasoline  type  power  units,  or 
diesel  fuels  in  10  to  575  horsepower  range, 
normal  aspiration  or  turbo  supercharged, 
driven  railway  passenger  car  electro  generat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning  units. 

Century  Engineering.  Export:  Hydraulic 
epreader  for  dump  trucks. 

WEST  BEND 

West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.  Export:  Ap¬ 
pliances,  cookware,  giftwear,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines. 

Wesbar  Stamping  Corp.  Export :  Hub  caps. 

Gohl  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.  Export: 
Farm  machinery. 

WISCONSIN  RAPIDS 

Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
plastic  products  division.  Export:  Decora¬ 
tive  laminated  plastic  panels. 


Prentiss  Wabers  Products  Co.  Export: 
Kerosene  and  gasoline  stoves,  fuel  oil  circu¬ 
lating  heaters. 

WAUSAU 

Wausau  Iron  Works.  Export:  Sand  and 
gravel  spreader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  passes  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  it  will  gut  our  entire 
trade  program.  The  effects  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
economy  of  Wisconsin  will  be  disas- 
terous.  People  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Hun¬ 
dreds  could  lose  their  jobs  in  Green  Bay, 
hundreds  in  Janesville.  Unemployment 
in  cities  like  Racine,  Sheboygan,  and 
Madison,  our  capital  city,  could  grow 
as  our  foreign  trade  shrinks.  In  the 
Milwaukee  area,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  will  be  walking  the 
streets  searching  for  jobs  to  replace  the 
positions  which  they  used  to  hold  in 
companies  producing  machinery,  farm 
equipment,  chemicals  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  products  for  export. 
If  a  protectionist  trade  bill  is  passed, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers 
will  add  their  names  to  the  already 
tragically  swollen  lists  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  No  one  can  calculate  how  great 
will  be  the  losses  to  the  businessmen  of 
Wisconsin. 

We  as  a  nation  need  a  good  foreign 
trade  program;  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
need  foreign  trade.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  make  certain  that  the  Senate  passes 
an  adequate  program  for  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
now  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  face  a  serious  challenge 
from  Soviet  communism.  Events  of  the 
past  few  months  have  brought  into  sharp 
focus  Russian  progress  in  the  field  of 
scientific  and  military  technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  overthrow,  this 
week,  of  another  friendly  government  in 
the  Middle  East  tragically  demonstrates 
that  the  Russians  mean  business  in  the 
cold  war.  We  simply  cannot  and  must 
not  withdraw  into  isolation.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  invite  defeat  in  the  cold  war; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  leave  the  Russian 
Communists  uncontested  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  at  world  domination;  to  do  so 
would  soon  lead  to  the  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  isolation  of  the  United  States,  and 
might  soon  leave  us  friendless.  In  such 
a  state,  our  own  freedom  would  be  in  dire 
jeopardy. 

The  challenge  we  face,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  the  threat  of  military  ag¬ 
gression.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  openly 
boasted  that  the  communistic  economic 
system  is  superior  to  our  own,  and  that, 
in  time,  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  will  see  that  this  is  so.  While  the 
economic  challenge  has  not  been  drama- 
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tized,  as  by  the  launching  of  a  sputnik 
or  by  a  revolutionary  seizure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  friendly  country,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  real.  Mr.  Khrushchev  is¬ 
sued  the  challenge  publicly  last  fall, 
when  he  said : 

We  declare  war  upon  you  *  *  *  in  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Khrushchev  declare 
economic  war  upon  us;  he  openly  boasted 
that  Soviet  Russia  would  win. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  we  stand  in  the  race  for 
development  of  ballistic  missiles,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  These 
inquiries  have  served  a  useful  purpose; 
and  I  am  sure  the  American  people, 
given  adequate  leadership,  are  willing  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  insure  mili¬ 
tary  strength  adequate  for  national  se¬ 
curity.  But  we  must  not  neglect  other 
matters  that  are  equally  important  in 
the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  free 
civilizations. 

National  security  and  public  welfare 
require  that  we  do  the  things  which  will 
promote  our  economic  strength  here  at 
home  and  will  contribute  to  improved 
economic  conditions  in  nations  who  are 
allied  with  us  in  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  do  is  to 
take  steps  to  preserve  and  promote  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  trade  between  free  na¬ 
tions.  Our  principal  means  of  doing 
this  is  through  the  reciprocal-trade  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  my  fellow  Ten¬ 
nessean,  Cordell  Hull,  stands  in  danger. 
It  has  expired,  and  the  Congress  must 
take  positive  action  to  extend  it.  It 
has  passed  the  test  of  time,  serving  the 
country  well  during  the  administration 
of  two  Democratic  Presidents  and  one 
Republican  President.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  today  as  it  was  when  it  was 
started  in  the  mid-1930’s.  Perhaps  today 
it  is  even  more  important. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as 
originally  enacted  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  extended  upon  several 
occasions,  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  na¬ 
tions  under  which  we  agree  to  eliminate 
certain  specific  trade  barriers  in  return 
for  a  commitment  by  the  other  nations 
participating  in  the  agreement  to  elimi¬ 
nate  or  reduce  their  own  trade  restric¬ 
tions.  The  program  is  designed  to  be 
truly  reciprocal — truly  two-way  trade. 

The  law  has  always  contained  strict 
limits  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  go  in  reducing  tariffs  by  such 
agreements,  and  it  also  directs  that  any 
agreement  contain  an  escape  clause  un¬ 
der  which  we  may  abrogate  the  agree¬ 
ment  if  any  American  industry  is  unduly 
injured  thereby.  A  great  deal  of  misin¬ 
formation  has  been  disseminated  about 
this  program.  Some  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  sort  of  giveaway  deal 
under  which  we  eliminate  all  of  our  tar¬ 
iffs  unilaterally,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
countries — a  sort  of  sly  method  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  jobs  of  American  men  and 
women  to  foreign  countries.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  increase 
mutually  advantageous  trade  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  reducing  artificial 
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trade  barriers.  Insofar  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned,  it  has  meant  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  increased  trade,  exports  as  well  as 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  since  passage  of  this  act, 
our  Government  has  taken  the  lead  in 
trying  to  bring  about  conditions  leading 
to  more  international  trade.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  continue  these 
efforts.  Is  increased  trade  good  or  is  it 
bad?  To  me,  the  evidence  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  we  profit  in  many  ways  from 
increased  trade  with  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  countries  friendly  to  us 
must  trade  in  order  to  live.  If  they  can¬ 
not  trade  with  us,  they  will  trade  else¬ 
where.  Moscow  is  always  eager  to  send 
trade  missions  to  any  country  which  will 
receive  them.  The'Masters  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin  think  nothing  of  denying  their  own 
people  various  types  of  consumer  goods 
in  order  that  these  items  may  be  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment  in  foreign  trade.  They 
know  that  political  ties  follow  the  trade 
routes.  The  pattern  of  their  operations 
is  all  too  familiar.  Trade  missions  are 
followed  by  economic  technicians,  who 
are,  in  turn,  followed  by  military  advisers 
and  military  aid.  Sooner  or  later,  there 
is  another  Communist  satellite  country. 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  in  any  way 
whatsoever  this  important  aspect  of  an 
enlightened  foreign  trade  program. 

But  even  if  security  and  such  foreign 
policy  considerations  were  not  present, 
if  we  consider  only  the  impact  upon  our 
own  economy,  we  find  that  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stake  from  a  dollar  and  cents 
standpoint  in  a  further  expansion  of  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

A  look  at  the  record  will  demonstrate 
what  has  happened  since  our  reciprocal 
trade  program  started.  In  1935,  when 
it  was  just  getting  under  way,  our  im¬ 
ports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  $2 
billion.  By  1957  they  had  increased  to 
about  $13  billion.  But  while  we  were 
experiencing  an  increase  in  imports  of 
about  500  percent,  our  exports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  had  climbed  from  $2.3  billion 
to  about  $1914  billion,  an  increase  of 
about  700  percent. 

Critics  of  foreign  trade  are  always 
talking  about  jobs  in  industry  which  are 
allegedly  lost  because  of  imports.  They 
neglect  to  mention  all  the  jobs  which  are 
made  possible  by  our  exports.  There  is 
one  simple  rule  in  any  consideration  of 
foreign  trade  that  cannot  be  avoided: 
If  we  sell,  we  must  buy.  We  were  able, 
in  1957,  to  sell  about  $1914  billion  worth 
of  merchandise  abroad,  while  receiving 
about  $13  billion  in  imports.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
continue  to  export  in  this  volume,  much 
less,  expect  to  expand  our  exports,  un¬ 
less  we  are  willing  to  permit  imports. 

How  important  is  foreign  trade  to  our 
economy?  Last  year  our  gross  national 
product  was  about  $414  billion.  We  dis¬ 
posed  of  4.5  percent  of  that  total  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Pour  and  five- 
tenths  percent  does  not  sound  like  a  very 
large  figure,  but  when  compared  with 
other  items  which  make  up  the  gross 
national  product,  some  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  expox-t  trade  may 
be  established.  For  example,  in  1956, 
the  value  of  all  nonfarm  residential  con¬ 
struction  in  the  United  States  was  $16.5 
billion,  approximately  $3  billion  less  than 


the  value  of  our  exports.  In  1957,  our 
total  income  from  corporate  dividends 
was  $12  billion,  less  than  two-thirds  the 
value  of  our  exports.  Exports  make  up 
9  percent  by  value  of  our  production  of 
movable  goods,  8  percent  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  26  percent  of  construction 
and  mining  equipment,  19  percent  of 
trucks,  11  percent  of  machine  tools,  14 
percent  of  our  coal  production,  and  20- 
40  percent  of  our  cotton,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

We  must  place  in  proper  perspective 
the  enormous  stake  we  have  in  export 
trade.  This  past  year  we  experienced  a 
slight  decline  in  residential  construction 
which  had  a  serious  impact  upon  the 
lumber  industry  and  many  others  which 
are  dependent  in  part  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  homes.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it — those  affected  have  let  their 
situations  be  known,  as  they  should.  We 
all  notice  that  when  the  announced  divi¬ 
dends  of  large  corporations  are  some¬ 
what  less  than  anticipated,  the  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  stock  market  are  sharp  and 
immediate.  But,  for  some  reason,  few 
seem  to  realize  that  there  is  any  threat 
to  our  economy  in  a  decline  of  our  ex¬ 
port  markets.  The  fact  is  that  our  ex¬ 
ports  can  mean  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  recession.  They  can 
mean  the  difference  between  a  high  level 
of  employment  for  American  workers 
and  unemployment.  Our  farmers  are  in 
enough  difficulty  as  it  is.  It  would  be 
much  worse  if  we  suddenly  lost  our  for¬ 
eign  markets.  Everyone  agrees  that  we 
must  find  some  way  to  increase  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  agricultural  commodities. 
We  simply  cannot  do  it  unless  we  are 
willing  to  trade  with  our  neighbors. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  jobs  of  about 
414  million  Americans  depend  upon  our 
export-import  trade.  Our  export  busi¬ 
ness  creates  jobs  in  addition  to  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  products  be¬ 
ing  exported.  Banks,  railroads,  truck- 
lines,  barging  and  shipping  companies, 
warehouses,  insurance  companies,  bro- 
kers,  and  dozens  of  other  enterprises 
benefit  from  the  export  trade. 

For  example,  the  American  merchant 
marine,  although  it  is  relatively  small, 
contributes  an  estimated  $5.3  billion  a 
year  to  the  economy  and  creates  jobs 
for  225,000  workers. 

Very  few  people  would  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize,  the  value  to  the  economy  of  our 
export  trade.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
question  the  value  of  foreign  trade  usu¬ 
ally  complain  of  the  competition  which 
imports  offer  our  own  products. 

Some  products  which  are  imported  are 
necessary  to  our  economy.  Imports  such 
as  coffee,  tea  and  bananas  enrich  our 
diet,  and,  although  we  could  do  without 
them,  we  would  find  them  difficult  to 
replace.  These  imports  create  many 
jobs  in  their  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution.  If  we  tried  to  produce 
these  items  under  conditions  existing 
here  at  home,  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  prohibitive. 

We  have  come  to  depend  on  imports 
for  such  vital  materials  as  asbestos, 
chromite,  industrial  diamonds,  manga¬ 
nese,  nickel,  and  tungsten.  All  together, 
we  import  about  one-tenth  of  our  raw 
material  requirements.  Such  vast  im¬ 
ports  certainly  create  many  jobs.  In¬ 


deed,  without  some  of  them,  our  whole 
industrial  structure  would  have  to 
be  changed.  Imports  certainly  figure 
prominently  and  constructively  in  the 
overall  balance  of  the  eeconomy.  Im¬ 
ports,  like  exports,  create  many  jobs. 

Some  imports  are,  of  course,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  domestic  production.  Of 
the  $13  billion  of  imports,  however,  only 
about  $3  billion  worth  could  reasonably 
be  said  to  be  competitive  with  domestic 
production.  The  remainder  consist  of 
raw  materials  vital  to  our  industries  and 
other  items  not  grown  or  produced  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  imports  cre¬ 
ate  a  problem,  the  problem  is  confined 
to  imports  of  about  $3  billion  in  value. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  jeopardize 
$19.5  billion  of  export  trade  in  order  to 
reduce  or  prevent  $3  billion  in  imports. 
That  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if 
we  fail  to  continue  our  reciprocal  trade 
program.  A  reversion  to  the  catastro¬ 
phic  protectionist  philosophy  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  would  inevitably  en- 
courage  other  counti’ies  to  erect  trade 
barriers  against  American  products,  with 
consequent  decrease  in  our  export  trade, 
bringing  about  serious  repercussions  in 
our  own  economy  as  well  as  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  other  nations. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  benefits  from  the  Cordell 
Hull  trade  program.  Last  year  Tennes¬ 
see  alone  sent  more  than  $230  million 
of  exports  to  foreign  markets.  They  in¬ 
cluded  exports  of  farm  commodities 
and  industrial  commodities. 

I  urge  that  this  program  be  extended 
without  crippling  amendments. 

I  shall  support  a  5 -year  extension, 
and  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr. Kerr]. 

This  program  is  important  to  Ten¬ 
nessee,  important  to  the  South,  impor¬ 
tant  to  America,  and  important  to  the 
free  world.  An  extension  of  the  act  is 
truly  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

.  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEfV.  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
\A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  'unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
l  today  it  stand  irk  adjournment  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
|  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexasX  Mr'  Presi- 
.  dent,  I  should  like  to  make  an\nnounce- 
ment.  I  hope  Senators  who  'ttesire  to 
address  themselves  to  the  pending  bill 
will  be  prepared  tomorrow,  because  we 
expect  the  session  to  run  late  intoXthe 
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ling  tomorrow  in  the  hope  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
extension  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  expect  to  follow  the  bill  with 
the  defense  reorganization  bill.  We  an¬ 
ticipate  th^t  will  take  a  very  short  time. 
In  the  evenVthe  policy  committee  gives 
its  clearance^we  expect  to  follow  the 
defense  reorganization  bill  with  the  farm 
bill. 

After  the  policN  committee  meeting, 
I  shall  inform  Seniors  in  more  detail 
of  proposed  legislation  which  is  to  be 
considered  following  tnWfarm  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Young) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H. 
R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.  M.  TO¬ 
MORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  there  are  no  Senators  who  de¬ 
sire  to  address  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o’clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday,  July  17,  1958,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  16, 1958: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  he 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Postmasters 


Newbern  L.  Fowler,  Bankston. 

William  E.  Kerby,  Leighton. 

John  Y.  Metzger,  Point  Clear. 

ARIZONA 

Pearl  J.  Guthrie,  Ash  Fork. 

LaWana  Sue  Donaldson,  Camerg 
David  H.  Hill,  Hereford. 

Lucile  L.  Robertson,  Kearns  O&nyon. 

CALIFORNIA  , 

Inez  Alma  Rice,  Bryn  Ma 
Clarence  W.  HathewajyDesert  Hot  Springs. 
Wayne  J.  Cummins,  Hornbrook. 

Edward  G.  Garza,  Janesville. 

Emma  G.  Henderson,  Liberty  Farms. 

Cleatis  A.  Bookoyt,  Mendota. 

Leroy  Ducoty,  Morgan  Hill. 

Warren  H.  Mejfarg,  Oakhurst. 

William  H.  Henson,  Riverdale. 

John  I.  Majarin,  Ross. 

Fred  DanJfe  Cuneo,  San  Andreas. 

MedforcrC.  Eggleston,  Westwood. 

COLORADO 

Walter  W.  Winegar,  Cortez. 

Djftrell  G.  Arnold,  La  Veta. 


CONNECTICUT 

Mildred  W.  Gould,  East  Berlin. 

Bryce  S.  Reymers,  Falls  Village. 
Edward  D.  Loomis,  Guilford. 

Grace  A.  Getchell,  Pine  Meadow. 

Arthur  W.  Valentine,  Pomfret  Center. 
Dorothy  L.  Mclntire,  Tariffville. 

FLORIDA 

Carl  P.  Duke,  Ellenton. 

Reuben  J.  Holcombe,  Mineola. 

Earl  Charles  Jacot,  Palm  Bay. 

Ethna  J.  Temple,  Palm  City. 

Katherine  E.  Ragsdale,  Pierce. 

Harriett  R.  Miller,  San  Mateo. 

GEORGIA 

Germaine  J.  McGovern,  Avondale  Estates. 
Myrtle  Y.  Thrasher,  Barwick. 

Frederick  Earl  Waller,  Bloomingdale. 
Claude  W.  Beardsley,  Donaldsonville. 
Frances  K.  Cowan,  Ellenwood. 

Julian  B.  Abel,  Enigma. 

Gussie  M.  S.  Owen,  Gordon. 

Horace  G.  Cown,  Loganville. 

James  Lawrence  Hunt,  Perry. 

Dorothy  A.  Sanders,  Shady  Dale. 

Falera  D.  Lewis,  Stonewall. 

Luke  R.  Warren,  Tennille. 

Frederick  R.  Peterson,  Vidalia. 

ILLINOIS 

illiam  S.  Totten,  Alexis. 

Ma»jon  E.  Lang,  Creston. 

Annk  E.  Cinnamon,  Dana. 

^Gilbert  L.  Dodds,  Eola. 

Kennetla  C.  Hall,  Lombard. 

Stanley  W.  Aim,  Richmond. 

Leroy  T.  Hbpkins,  Roodhouse. 

William  F.  Janies,  Spring  Valley. 

Charles  E.  Higgins,  Vandalia. 

Carol  A.  Shim®*,  Winthrop  Harb/ 

DIANA 

Donald  J.  Kellerm^,  Olden^firg. 

Clara  G.  Langley,  Sti 
Verio  Christner,  Tope' 

IOWA 

George  G.  Hendricks,  PbrfSpodge. 

Dallas  V.  Smith,  Heckfick. 

Dallas  V.  MadlandVlnwood. 

Forest  Raney,  Reihbeck. 

CANSAS 

Bernice  N.  Bn^vn,  Downs. 

Benjamin  H/Schulz,  Jr.,  Hunter. 

Victor  A.  Hreneman,  Kingman. 

Jack  M.  j?rain,  Oxford. 

LOUISIANA 

HarryT3.  Manning,  De  Ridder. 

Joh/I  H.  Sharp,  Eros. 

el  B.  Ross,  Montegut. 

!iul  E.  Carreras,  Rosedale. 

MAINE 

Russell  H.  Ladd,  Brownville. 

William  R.  Jordan,  Fryeburg. 

Almon  H.  Barker,  Naples. 

Daniel  H.  McGraw,  Surry. 

Milton  L.  Daney,  Waterboro. 

MARYLAND 

William  F.  Laukaitis,  Baltimore. 

William  L.  Boteler,  Buckeystown. 

Ella  May  Renner,  Mount  Wilson. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Annberta  L.  Terry,  Brookfield. 

Frank  Eben  Brown,  Fairhaven. 

Henry  A.  Kane,  Hanson. 

James  J.  Gallagher,  Lowell. 

Charles  L.  Sullivan,  Norfolk. 

Robert  W.  Loud,  North  Reading. 

Dana  O.  Merrill,  Pepperell. 

Linwood  G.  Capen,  Rockland. 

Thomas  B.  Ervin,  Wilbraham. 

MINNESOTA 

Ralph  H.  Trieglaff,  Frazee. 

Christian  P.  Femrite,  Glen  wood. 

Maurice  D.  Quaife,  Grand  Marais. 
Donald  O.  Moffitt,  Holland. 

John  Butkiewicz,  Kettle  River. 

Cathryne  J.  Passard,  Marble. 

Harley  F.  Hass,  North  Redwood. 


Lowell  O.  Sovde,  Oklee. 

Hans  Millard  Magelssen,  Park  Rapids. 
Virgil  J.  Hjelle,  Viking. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Dura  I.  Lowrey,  Robinsonville. 

Austin  H.  Russell,  University. 

MISSOURI 

Carl  T.  Indermuehle,  Buffalo. 

Herald  E.  Keltner,  Carrollton. 

Wilburn  W.  Manford,  Clarence/ 

Gertrude  K.  Wilkins,  Oronogg 
Rex  B.  Sloop,  Queen  City. 

Virgil  E.  Walter,  Rockportj 
Gene  W.  Slinkard,  Senat 
montajA 

Norman  J.  LaFrinie^;  Thompson  Falls. 

NEBRASKA 

Leona  A.  O’Briei^Uda. 

Clarence  R.  Jeffry,  Allen. 

Clyde  Washin^on,  Hardy. 

Robert  D.  PMrce,  Sumner. 

Edward  J.  Jfewyer,  Sutherland. 

NEVADA 

Zeron  W.  Bell,  North  Las  Vegas. 

Stellas.  Mendieta,  Tungsten. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

lliam  C.  Hubbard,  Canterbury. 

Arthur  P.  Stewart,  Durham. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Charles  E.  Osborn,  Breton  Woods. 

LeRoy  J.  Gilsinan,  Englewood. 

Alvah  R.  Blisard,  Kearny. 

Angelo  Daurio,  Rosenhayn. 

William  N.  Clegg,  Wayne. 

NEW  YORK 

Ishmael  B.  Burns,  Alexandria  Bay. 

Irving  S.  Van  Valkenburg,  Attica. 

John  J.  Murphy,  Au  Sable  Forks. 

Clark  B.  Lord,  Bemus  Point. 

Theodore  James  Kilmeyer,  Brentwood. 
Raymond  J.  Daggett,  Briarcliff  Manor. 
Beulah  I.  Giess,  Celeron. 

Tracy  C.  White,  Conesus. 

Ernest  V.  H.  Parslow,  Coxsackie. 

John  Hajduk,  Depew. 

Winfield  L.  Hills,  DeRuyter. 

Walter  Richard  Willoughby,  Duanesburg. 
Louis  E.  Ruck,  Fultonville. 

Hilda  D.  Maynard,  Hartford. 

Lyle  E.  Kreiger,  Honeoye  Falls. 

LaVerne  D.  Larson,  Lakewood. 

Lewis  A.  Ward,  Lawyersville. 

Edwin  Earl  Jones,  Lisbon. 

Homer  E.  Houghtaling,  Masonville. 
Herbert  F.  Ban  tie,  North  Collins. 

^Elton  F.  Van  Deventer,  Palmyra. 

^earl  V.  Hayton,  Stormville. 

iys  E.  Van  Haneghem,  Walworth. 
Andrew  M.  Hoblock,  Watervliet. 

Howard  J.  Bloodgood,  Jr.,  West  Nyack. 
GeralOtR.  Davis,  Woodhull. 

Genevieve  W.  Kavanaugh,  Woodville. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
James  E.  Snack,  Harmony. 

James  F.  Inman,  Laurinburg. 

Ada  S.  SolomoV  Montreat. 

3HIO 

Jason  E.  Young,  Ahsonia. 

William  M.  Corbin,\3arnesville. 

William  A.  Steinmetz^3reenville. 

Howard  E.  Hochmann ,  >L i sbon . 

Robert  L.  Bradfield,  Wes\  Jefferson. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ^ 

George  T.  Van  Buskirk,  Jr.,  Ablijgton. 

Carl  E.  Sheldon,  Bradford. 

Don  A.  Ducoeur,  Charleroi. 

Margaret  J.  Burke,  Damascus. 

Helen  Z.  Swanson,  Irvine. 

Pauline  R.  Witmer,  Lampeter. 

Raymond  R.  Orben,  Milford. 

Kenneth  R.  Myers,  Millerstown. 

Harold  R.  Sampsell,  Millmont. 

Olin  W.  Rogers,  Montrose. 

Peter  W,  Longstreth,  Jr.,  Oakdale.' 

John  H.  Taylor,  Port  Royal. 


85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  16,  1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  1, 
strike  out  lines  5  to  9,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

1  Sec.  2.  Section  2  (c) ,  as  amended  and  extended,  of  the 

2  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930”, 

3  approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 

4  1352  (c)  ) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  16,  1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ervin  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  9, 
after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by  adding 

2  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

3  “Each  investigation  of  the  Commission  shall,  without 

4  excluding  other  factors,  ascertain  the  average  invoice  price, 

5  converted  into  currency  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 

6  with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

7  as  amended,  at  which  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  export  to 
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1  the  United  States  on  a  country  of  origin  basis,  and  the  price 

2  of  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles  when  sold  at 

3  wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 

4  calendar  year  preceding  such  investigation.  The  Commis- 

5  sion  shall  also  estimate  the  increased  volume  of  imports 

6  which,  under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  will  result  from 

7  the  granting  of  the  maximum  reductions  in  rates  of  duty  and 

8  maximum  concessions  in  other  import  restrictions  permit- 

9  ted  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 

10  during  each  of  the  three  years  following  the  effective  date 

11  of  any  proposed  trade  agreement  and  shall  also  estimate  the 

12  maximum  increase  in  imports  which  may  occur  without 

13  causing  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 

14  directly  competitive  articles.  The  Commission  shall  request 

15  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  for  information  in 

16  their  possession  concerning  prices,  and  other  economic  data 

17  from  the  principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each  such 

18  article.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  16,  1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  line  18,  after  “  (f )  ”  insert  “  ( 1 )  ”. 

2  On  page  7,  line  22,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks,  and 

3  after  line  22  insert  the  following : 

4  “  (2)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 

5  gress  that,  in  negotiating  trade  agreements  with  countries 

6  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  shall  make  pro- 

7  vision  for  extending  the  benefits  of  subpart  C  of  part  III  of 

8  subchapter  N  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

9  of  1954  (Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations),  with- 
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1  out  discrimination,  to  all  elements  of  the  United  States 

2  exporting  business  without  regard  to  interpretations,  not  in 

3  accord  with  the  original  intent  of  Congress,  requiring  passing 

4  of  title  outside  the  United  States,  if  the  corporation  con- 

5  cemed  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  for  Western 

6  Hemisphere  trade  corporations  and  is  a  wholly  owned  sub- 

7  sidiary  of  a  manufacturer.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES  ' 

July  16,  1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (H.  B. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  850  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
31,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following: 

1  (3)  The  Commission  shall  also  investigate  and  report 

2  on  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 

3  sible  a  relationship  between  (A)  duties  and  other  import 

4  restrictions  on  foreign  articles,  and  (B)  wages  paid  workers 

5  in  the  production  of  such  articles  as  compared  with  wages 

6  paid  workers  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  like 

7  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  16,  1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
Mr.  Young)  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  10,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22 

2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 

3  624 ) ,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 

5  to  believe  that  any  article  or  articles  are  being  or  are  prao- 
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1  tically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 

2  sucb  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 

3  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  or  materially 

4  increase  the  cost  of,  any  program  or  operation  undertaken 

5  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 

6  ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  Num- 

7  bered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24, 

8  1935,  as  amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program 

9  or  operation  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

10  or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect  to 

11  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce 

12  substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 

13  United  States  from  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 

14  thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  operation 

15  is  being  imdertaken,  he  shall  cause,  on  his  own  motion  or 

16  upon  application  of  any  group  of  interested  producers  or 

17  processors,  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 

18  appropriate  office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Depart- 

19  ment  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 

20  affected  program,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  investiga- 

21  tions  under  this  section  to  determine  such  facts.  Such  in- 

22  vestigation  shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 

23  for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  shall  be  conducted  subject 

24  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 

25  specify,  and  shall  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
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but  in  no  event  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
initiating  motion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  day  on  which  the 
initiating  application  was  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  report 
to  him  of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  the  existence  of 
such  facts,  he  shall  certify  to  the  President  such  facts  and  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  such  quantitative 
limitations  on  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  found  and  declared  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with  or  materially  increase  the  cost  of  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  such  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or 
operation  is  being  undertaken :  Provided,  That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  shall  impose  any  limitation  on  the 
total  quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  which  re¬ 
duces  such  permissible  total  quantity  to  proportionately  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  article  or 
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articles  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  a  representative  period  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except  that,  whenever  a 
condition  exists  requiring  special  treatment,  the  President 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
impose  such  further  limitation  or  suspension  of  imports  as  he 
deems  necessary  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  impact  of 
imports  of  competitive  commodities  on  (1)  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  (2)  normal  marketing  and  storing  of  domestic 
products,  and  (3)  any  Government  support  or  other  pro¬ 
gram  :  And  provided  further ,  That  in  designating  any  article 
or  articles,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  describe  them  by  physical  qualities, 
value,  or  use,  or  upon  such  other  bases  as  he  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent  eva¬ 
sion  and  may  include  any  form,  combination,  mixture,  or 
source  in  which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear. 

“In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment,  he  shall  certify 
to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  condition  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  investigation  and  report 
herein  provided  for,  and  the  President  shall  take  immediate 
action  under  this  section,  such  action  to  continue  in  effect 
pending  the  completion  of  such  investigation  and  the  report 
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of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  the  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
action  by  the  President  thereon.” 

(b)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  22  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  After  investigation,  report,  finding,  and  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  case  of  a  proclamation 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  procla¬ 
mation  or  provision  of  such  proclamation  may  be  suspended 
or  terminated  by  the  President  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  and  certifies  to  the  President  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  the  proclamation  or  provision  thereof 
no  longer  exist  or  may  he  modified  by  the  President  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  and  certifies  to  the 
President  that  changed  circumstances  require  such  modifica¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Any  decision,  finding,  or  certification  of  facts  and 
required  fees  or  quantitative  limitations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  section  shall  be  final.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.  S.  0.  1365)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  or”. 
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1  (d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 

2  affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 

3  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  ordered^reporfced  bill  to  facilitate  insured  loans  by 
USDA,  Pvep.  Hill  urged  prompt  enactment  of  rhrm  legislation.  Rep.  Cooley  criti¬ 
cized  USDA  position  on  barter  program.  Rep.  Martin  introduced  and  discussed  Admin¬ 
istration  bill  for  study  of  Federal  pay  systems\  House  received  conference  report 
on  Labor-REW  appropriation  bill.  Senate  debated\rade  agreements  extension  bill. 
Senate  committee  ordered  reported  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill. 


1.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  the  trade  agreements  ex¬ 
tension  bill  (pp.  12822-39,  12842-54,  12855-69,  12871-12914).  Adopted  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Capehart  to  request  the  Tariff  Commission  to  study  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  basing  tariff  rates  upon  the  wage  rates  paid  in  the  respective 
countries  (p.  12903) . 

Rejected,  4  to  85,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Clark  to  make  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  permanent  (pp.  12864-9) . 


2.  BUDGETING.  The  Appropriations  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 

8902,  the  accrued-expenditures  budgeting  bill.  p.  D691  \ 

3.  toW-INCOME  FARMERS.  Sen.  Hoblitzell  inserted  a  chapter,  from  a  book  on 'Resource 
/  Training,  which  discussed  how  low  incomes  in  agriculture  can  be  improve a\t hr oug 

f  area  development  or  rural  development  projects,  pp.  12821-2  \ 

4.  CORN.  Sens.  Murray  and  Flanders  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  J.  Res.  105,  ro 

designate  the  golden  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem,  p.  12917  \ 


-  2  - 


HOUSE 


FARM  LOANS;  FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  109( 
to  improve  the  insured-loans  program  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act;  H.  R.  12494,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  in  selling 
certain  lands  to  N.  C.  to  permit  the  State  to  sell  or  exchange  such  lamia  for 
private  purposes;  and  H.  R.  8481,  to  extend  the  forestry  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  Hawaii,  p.  D694 


FEDERAL- STATE\RELATIONS.  Passed,  241  to  155,  with  amendments  H.  R.  3,  to 
establish  rulhs  of  interpretation  governing  questions  of  the  effect  of  acts  of 
Congress  on  State  laws.  pp.  12784-818 

Agreed,  206  to  88,  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Willis  which  Specifically  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  enforcement  of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  penalties  for 
subversive  activities,  pp.  12793-97 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Withrow  to  exclude  frdm  the  bill  any  act  of 
Congress  relating  to  ctoranon  carriers  and  their  employees  operating  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  pp.  128Q1-02 


7. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office 'and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  25,  to  specify  the  effective  date  upon  which  changes  in  pay  of  wage-board 
employees  shall  begin  following  the  start  of/4  survey  (H.  Rept.  2207). 
p.  12813 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sendee  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  1168,  to  clarify  the  application  of  Sec.  507  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  employees  in  cases  involving  downgrading  actions,  p.  D695 

The  committee  appointed  special  Subcommittees  to  consider  H,  R.  9407,  to 
provide  additional  opportunity  fox'  certain  employees  to  obtain  career-  •  ... 
conditional  and  career  appointments  in  the  competitive  service;  and  H.  R. 

6552,  to  authorize  the  noncompetitive  acquisition  of  a  competitive  status  by 
employees  with  a  service-connected  disabilit 


l 


8.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
13420,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  limits-, 
tion  on  certain  grant yf or  construction  from  $250,0^0  to  $500,000  (H,  Rept.  Q 
2212) .  p.  12813 


9.  ONION  FUTURES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  376,  t?o  prohibit  trading  in 
onion  futures  and  remove  onions  from  regulations  under  tn^  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  12781 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1164$y  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  2220).  With  regard  to  the  Mexican  Farm 
Labor  program,  agreed  to  restore  the  House  language  to  provide  §480,600  for 
determining  compliance  with  contracts  under  the  program,  and  to  provide 
$1, MO, 000  for  administration  of  the  program,  instead  of  $2,250,000svas  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate,  pp.  12782-84,  12813 


11. 


PROGRAM.  Rep.  Hill  urged  the  House  to  "pass  an  agricultural  bill  similar 
to  that  pending  before  the  Senate, M  with  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for 'the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  Wool  Act.  He  criticized  "political  op* 
portunists  ...  trying  to  farm  the  farmer  instead  of  working  for  sound,  bene¬ 
ficial  agricultural  legislation  and  programs."  p.  12810 
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marketing  practices  related  to  loose  and 
\ticd  tobacco  in  order  to  determine  why  to- 
cco  farmers  receive  a  price  differential 
fo\  tying  tobacco  in  some  States  and  not 
in  Others. 

Secv  2.  The  comimttee  shall  report  its 
findings*,  together  with  its  recomendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  atSthe  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000  shall  be\paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN,  frona  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  jS5)  to  continue 
study  on  the  problems  of  world  disarm¬ 
ament,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution\printed  in 
full  which  appears  under  heading 
“Reports  of  Committees.”) 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  onginal 
resolution  (S.  Res.  336)  to  authorise  a 
study  of  United  States  foreign  polioy, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  or 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  which  appears  under  the  heading 
“Reports  of  Committees.”) 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE¬ 
NUE  CODE,  RELATING  TO  ELIMI¬ 
NATION  OF  CERTAIN  PREFEREN¬ 
TIAL  TREATMENT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bil! 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  eliminate  some  provisions  which 
in  my  opinion,  are  inequitable,  and  tc 
recover  substantial  revenues  which  now 
are  lost  because  of  these  provisions 
One  provision  of  the  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  that  a  person  who  exercises 
stock  option  at  95  percent  of  fair  market 
value,  and  sells  it  6  months  or  more  late: 
at  a  gain,  shall  pay  ordinary  income  ta 
on  the  gain  between  95  percent  and  100 
percent  of  the  true  market  value  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Another  provision  would  require  th: 
a  loss  suffered  from  the  sale  of  ( 
ciable  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
ness  shall  be  taxed  as  a  capital  lo.  f,  not 
as  an  ordinary  loss.  Profits  nd  v  are 
treated  as  capital  gains,  but  Ij^Ss  ;s  are 
taxed  as  ordinary  losses 
The  other  provisions  Jtffe  bill  pro¬ 
vide  certain  changes  The  capital- 
gains  section  of  the  1;  to  eliminate 
special  privileges  whict  believe  to  be 
unjustifiable. 

The  VI  ^feNT.  The  bill  will 

be  receiv  propriately  referred. 

The  bi]  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Reve  of  1954  in  order  to 

eliminate  ial  treatment  with 

respect  categories  of  tax¬ 
payers,  s  tier  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  bj  cmire,  was  received, 

read  tvd  [tie,  and  referred  to 

the  Cam)  inance. 


PRODUCTION  INCENTIVE  PAY¬ 
MENTS  IN  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
CRITICAL  AND  STRATEGIC  MIN¬ 
ERALS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  production-incentive  pay¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  eight  critical  and 
strategic  minerals.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  Senate  bill  3816,  in¬ 
troduced  by  me  on  May  15,  to  implement 
recommendations  made  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pro¬ 
duction-incentive  payments  covering 
only  three  of  the  involved  minerals. 

In  view  of  lengthy  testimony  before 
the  committee  by  industry  witnesses,  it 
appears  advisable  to  introduce  a  new  bill 
covering  the  entire  list  of  eight  minerals. 

It  is  recognized  that  as  a  part  of  the 
mobilization  base,  it  is  vital  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  have  a  certain  level  of  production 
of  these  specified  minerals,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  clear  that  without  some, 
form  of  assistance  the  industries  ii 
volved  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biiyfcill 
\e  received  and  appropriately  reared. 

The  bill  (S.  4146)  providing  f ok  pay- 
meHts  as  incentives  for  the  production  of 
certain  strategic  and  critical/ninerals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murray,  was  received, /ad  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  Jche  Committee 
on  InterioX  and  Insula/ Affairs. 


EXTENSION  .  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table,  and  to 
ie  printed. _ 


DRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

PEND  IX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con-'' 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 

Release  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
containing  comments  on  hog  production 
plans. 

Report  on  farm  jncome  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 

Three  editorials  commenting  on  proposed 
passport  legislation. 

Two  editorials  relating  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

By  Mr.  THYE: 

Editorial  entitled  ‘‘Mr.  Hauge’s  Contribu¬ 
tion,”  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  17,  1958,  dealing  with  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge  as  the  President’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Article  entitled  “Contradictions  Are  Strik¬ 
ing  in  Russia,”  written  by  Wilbur  Elston, 


and  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Stay  of 
July  14,  1958,  dealing  with  the  attitude  of 
individual  Soviet  citizens  toward  Amqncans. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Editorial  entitled  “Pan-Arabisi'h  Over¬ 
flows,”  published  in  the  Milwaujrfee  Journal 
of  July  15,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Leader¬ 
ship  Brings  Disaster  in  Mich'ast,”  published 
in  the  Capital  Times,  of  /adison,  Wis. 

Article  entitled  "The  Marines  in  the  Leb¬ 
anon,”  written  by  Wa/ter  Lippmann,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  17, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  BEf 

Letter  from  William  C.  Purnell,  major 
general,  Maryland  National  Guard,  dated 
July,  14,  1958/and  published  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  /garding  National  Guard  reor¬ 
ganization ^problems. 

B^Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

Artie/  written  by  Arthur  Krock  on  United 
State/foreign  relations  and  published  in 
the  / w  York  Times  of  July  15,  16,  and  17, 
19^, 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Chart  entitled  “25  Years  of  Miracles,” 
^published  in  the  NAC  News  and  Pesticide 
Review  of  the  issue  of  May  1958. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

Article  entitled  "Hawaii’s  Right  to  State¬ 
hood,”  written  by  Douglas  H.  Mendel,  Jr., 
and  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  16,  1958. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Oregon  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  support  of 
fair  trade  legislation. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

Statement  issued  on  July  3,  1958,  by  radio 
station  KMOX,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  favor  of 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  fireworks. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

Article  entitled  "Couple,  70,  Gets  30-Year 
FHA  Mortgage,”  referring  to  Emergency 
Housing  Act  loans,  published  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  of  June  22,  1958. 


RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  LOW- 
INCOME  FARM  AREAS 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Conservation  Foundation  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  book  on  Resource  Train¬ 
ing  for  Business,  Industry,  Government. 
In  it  is  a  chapter  written  by  Walter  C. 
Gumbel,  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Co., 
of  West  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
source  development  in  low-income  farm 
ireas. 

.This  chapter  contains  important 
statements,  showing  how  low-incomes  in 
agriculture  can  be  improved  and  entire 
areastemade  more  prosperous.  It  de¬ 
serves  \he  thoughtful  reading  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

There  h^  been  introduced  proposed 
area-development  legislation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  call  attention  to  one  of  the  facts 
Mr.  Gumbel  s%s  forth — a  fact  which 
the  developmenr^programs  of  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  Power^ypo.  have  so  clearly 
demonstrated — thaXthe  rural  develop¬ 
ment  program  now  ftioving  forward  in 
30  States  is  effective  hvtew-income  farm 
areas.  X 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  chapter  printed  in  the 
Record.  X 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoftpcE  Development  in  Low-Income 
Farm  Areas 
(By  WalteNp-  Gumbel,  conservationist,  area 
development  department,  Monongairela 
Power  Co.,  VVtest  Virginia) 

The  impact  fef  industrialization  on  low- 
income  farm  areas  has  created  many  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Natioh.  today.  It  involves  more 
than  a  million  rural-people  who,  because  of 
uneconomical^  smaltvfarms,  depleted  soils 
and  rough  terrain,  inadequate  credit,  lack  of 
education,  poor  health,  hr  insufficient  man¬ 
agerial  ability,  have  beerft  unable  to  make 
the  adjustments  required  by  modern  tech¬ 
nology.  These  problems  differ  in  detail  in 
various  regions,  but  they  are  basically  sim¬ 
ilar  throughout  the  country.  Since  my  time 
is  devoted  to  the  promotion  and,  develop¬ 
ment  of  area  resource  problems  dan  West 
Virginia,  I  shall  confine  myself  herVto  de¬ 
scribing  the  situation  in  that  State, 'which 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  problem 
as  a  whole. 

The  present  land-use  and  conservation 
movement  in  West  Virginia  is  less  than  2t 
years  old.  Agriculture,  however,  dates  back 
to  early  colonial  days,  when  the  State’s  15 
million  acres  of  mountain  land  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  finest  hardwoods  in  the  East. 
The  plentiful  waters  were  pure  and  crystal 
clear,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  game 
and  fish.  All  these  were  deeply  rooted  and 
closely  associated  with  virgin  soils. 

Today  the  State’s  soil  resources  are  badly 
depleted.  Large  areas  of  forest  land  are  in 
need  of  intensive  management,  including 
protection  from  fire  and  disease;  water  re¬ 
sources,  because  of  excessive  runoff  and  pol¬ 
lution,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  needs  of  agricultural,  domestic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  recreational  interests;  wild  game 
and  fish  are  in  short  supply  because  of 
changes  in  land  use  and  a  growing  array  of 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

This  situation  came  about  through  over- 
exploitation  of  the  State’s  renewable  re¬ 
sources  during  the  early  period  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Timber  was  harvested,  and  farmers 
worked  the  cleared  land  to  provide  food, 
grain,  and  livestock  for  a  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  At  first,  even  though  the  terrain  was 
steep  and  rugged,  the  land  was  productive. 
Gradually,  however,  much  of  the  fertile  top¬ 
soil  was  lost  through  erosion  and  misuse, 
and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
lost  its  real  economic  value.  Farm  income 
dropped,  and  the  people  were  gradually 
forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment. 


will  continue  to  grow  during  the  years  just 
ahead,  while  agriculture  will  become  less  im¬ 
portant.  This  situation  is  due  primarily  to 
the  rugged  topography,  depleted  soil,  and 
small  uneconomic  farm  units  found  on  most 
of  the  land,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  large 
areas  of  the  State’s  limited  amount  of  ciass 
I  land,  located  along  the  principal  water¬ 
ways,  have  already  been  taken  over  by  new 
industries,  growing  cities,  new  highways,  and 
other  facilities. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  our  farmers 
cannot  compete  with  those  on  productive 
land  in  the  more  important  agricultural  re¬ 
gions,  where  mechanization  and  science  are 
primary  production  factors. 

Assistance  to  agriculture  through  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  is  certainly  not  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem:  Price  supports  mean 
little  to  a  farmer  with  nothing  to  sell. 

Indeed,  the  present  farm  policy  has  helped 
to  perpetuate  a  marginal  segment  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  which  chronic  poverty  is  the  rule. 

Nor  can  land-use  and  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  offer  much  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  meager  incomes  yielded  by  the  rugged 
and  depleted  land  of  West  Virginia.  Many 
farmers  have  already  moved  elsewhere  in 
search  of  jobs,  and  others  will  follow;  some, 
however,  will  remain,  because  of  age  or  in¬ 
ability  to  qualify  for  industrial  jobs. 
\Present  farm  operations  contribute  greatly 
toVthe  increasing  frequency  of  floods  and 
low \tream  flow  in  the  State — problems  oj 
great  Tunportance  to  downstream  towns 
industries.  Farm  conditions  thus  haw?  a 
materia  reflect  on  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  oDentire  communities. 

Off -farm 'employment  is  therefore^ doubly 
essential.  N^t  only  will  it  add  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmers,  but  it  wilLAn  time  be 
helpful  in  theVestablishment /of  required 
basic  land-use  asd  conservation  programs. 

Soil  surveys  andVelated  land-use  studies 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  shown 
that  11  million  of  tl^e  /State’s  15  million 
acres  are  best  suited  for  the  production  of 
timber.  Of  this  area?  a£12, 000  acres  now 
in  cropland  and  pastureXneed  to  be  re¬ 
forested.  When  tms  is  done,  forests  will 
emerge  as  the  Sttfte’s  principal  farm  crop. 

The  production  of  water  forVigricultural, 
urban,  indusWial,  and  recreational  needs 
will  also  ranjr  high  as  a  new  resource  enter¬ 
prise. 

Farming1'  will  be  reduced  to  a  'limited 
grassland^ type  of  agriculture;  in  addition, 
small,  Specialized  production  projects,  such 
as  small  fruits,  poultry,  and  perhaps -some 
dairying,  may  be  developed  in  a  few  are£ 
near  population  centers,  where  markets  can’ 
eadily  be  found. 


These  evolutionary  land-use  processes  and  /  The  development  of  hunting,  fishing,  rec- 
developments  took  place  over  a  period  of/  reational,  and  scenic  areas  will  also  become 


many  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nation's 
unprecedented  growth  in  population,  / he 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  and  oujA  ex¬ 
panding  industrial  economy  created  ah  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  resource  conditions.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  situation  as  yt  appears 
today.  / 

The  growth  and  Industrialization  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  phenomenally  rapid  in 
recent  years.  The  location  oFnew  industries 
is  at  present  limited  to  major  river  valleys, 
where  level  farm  land,  transportation,  water, 
labor,  and  other  needed/facilities  are  to  be 
found.  However,  as  /the  better  sites  are 
taken  up,  small  satellite  industries  may  be 
expected  to  locate An  or  near  county -seat 
towns;  indeed,  this  development  is  already 
underway  in  seW-al  areas  of  the  State. 

While  industrialization  has  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  tqr. have  a  material  effect  on  the 
low-income  farm  areas  of  the  State,  a  be¬ 
ginning  has  already  been  made.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  during  the  last  12  years 
more  than  150  new  industrial  plants  have 
started  operation  in  the  33  counties  served 
by  lay  company.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
cle/r  that  industrial  activity  in  the  State 


important  as  industrial  and  population 
pressures  increase. 

Jobs  created  by  these  various  land-use 
projects  will  help  to  utilize  some  of  the 
State’s  surplus  farm  labor;  what  remains 
will  eventually  find  its  way  into  new  or 
existing  industries. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  State  now  find 
ourselves  faced  with  the  problem  of  design¬ 
ing  a  program  for  the  future  which  will  cor¬ 
rect  the  existing  difficulties  and  allow  the , 
ideal  situation  just  described  to  come  to 
pass.  It  is  apparent  that  the  wise  use  of 
natural  resources  in  low-income  farm  areas 
is  closely  linked  with  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Little  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provement  in  farm  conditions  until  re¬ 
source  and  agricultural  workers  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  industrial  and  business 
interests  in  the  joint  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  total  resource,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  program. 

We  need  now  to  go  beyond  the  gains  that 
have  already  been  made,  and  reevaluate  our 
approach  to  the  low-income  farm  problem, 


seeing  it  not  as  an  agricultural  problem 
only,  but  in  relation  to  the  overall  economic 
climate  of  the  area. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  the  re 
quirements  of  agricultural,  industrial,  br 
ness,  and  recreational  interests,  and  the  jrfos- 
sibility  of  developing  agricultural  enterprises 
that  are  in  keeping  with  accepted  land-use 
and  resource  capabilities.  These/  factors 
must  be  correlated  with  the  establishment 
of  industrial  enterprises  necessary  to  provide 
supplementary  off-farm  income 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mj/  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a/quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  c]^rk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  REVERC0MB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous?  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoblitzei*  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend¬ 
ing  business,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
-the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  before  it  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  we  are 
in  the  second  day  of  discussion  of  this 
important  measure.  I  desire  to  proceed 
at  this  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  it,  of  course,  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  powers  of  the  President  to  make 
agreements  for  importations  into  this 
country.  Control  over  importations  into 
[the  United  States  is  primarily  vested  in 
the  Congress,  as  we  know.  Were  it  not 
so,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  legis¬ 
lation  and  for  the  extended  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  and  which  will 
continue  to  take  place  upon  the  subject. 

There  has  been  well  discussed  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to 
be  discussed,  the  subject  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  giving  to  the  President 
powers  which  are  innately  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but,  rather,  turn  to  the  practical 
effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
upon  the  economy  and  strength  of  the 
country. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  in  the  Senate 
knows  best  about  those  things  closest  to 
him  as  this  policy,  which  has  existed  for 
many  years,  affects  the  people  about 
him;  but  in  my  discussion  this  morning 
I  shall  speak  about  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  country,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  State  in  the  Union. 

Many  advocates  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  emphasize  trade  at  the 
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expense  of  being  reciprocal.  What  is 
reciprocal  about  legislating  American  in¬ 
dustries  out  of  business  by  allowing 
cheap-made  products  of  others  to  over¬ 
run  domestic  markets?  It  can,  if  car¬ 
ried  too  far,  mean  the  destruction  of 
production  here.  This  is  exactly  the  fate 
of  the  American  pottery  and  glass  in¬ 
dustries.  I  refer  to  them  in  particular, 
because  they  are  of  utmost  importance  to 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  and  to  many 
other  States. 

Let  me  say  now,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  greatest  point  of  debate  before  the 
Senate  will  be  the  question,  Shall  the 
Congress  bring  back  into  its  own  control 
the  duties  which  under  the  Constitution 
are  reposed  in  the  Congress?  That 
restored  power  has  been  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
by  amendment  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  question 
is  here  confronting  us  now  for  decision. 

The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  hearings  on  it 
have  been  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate.  As  a  result  of 
those  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  there  has  come  a  provision 
which  would  change  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  and  would  in  effect  require 
that  when  an  industry  appears  to  be  in 
peril  under  a  ruling  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  that  ruling  must  be  followed, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  change  it  or  go  contrary  to  it 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
bill  would  place  back  in  the  Congress  the 
power  it  originally  held.  The  President 
would  still  have  authority  to  make  trade 
agreements,  but  if  in  doing  so  the 
warning  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  find¬ 
ing  of  fact  was  to  be  overridden,  then 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
would  be  required. 

I  recall  that  back  in  1947  or  1948  the 
problem  of  injury  to  domestic  industry 
arose  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  and  there  was  written  into  the 
act,  what  is  known  as  the  peril-point  pro¬ 
vision;  that  is,  if  an  industry  became  im¬ 
periled  it  could  seek  relief.  We  thought 
there  was  great  good  to  be  gained  under 
that  theory.  There  probably  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  regarded  as  binding, 
but  we  know  that  the  provision  has  not 
afforded  the  protection  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  foreign  trade. 
Foreign  trade  means  much  to  the  life  of 
this  country  and  much  in  its  relations 
with  other  countries,  but  foreign  trade 
should  not  be  developed  at  the  price  of 
destruction  of  the  economy  and  the 
strength  of  our  own  country,  including 
the  employment  of  our  people,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  level  of  living 
which  has  come  to  be  America’s  and  has 
helped  make  the  great  advances  of  this 
country.  So  I  say  foreign  trade  is  to  be 
desired;  but  exactly  as  we  cannot  expect 
other  nations  to  import  American  prod¬ 
ucts  which  would  destroy  their  own  in¬ 
dustries,  neither  should  other  countries 
expect  us  to  take  such  quantities  of  their 
exports  as  to  ruin  American  industries 
and  deprive  many  of  our  citizens  of  their 
employment.  And  I  am  sure  this  is  with 
reason  understood  by  them. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the 
situation  which  exists  in  the  coal,  glass, 
pottery,  and  other  industries  of  my  State. 

I  have  here  mentioned  before  how  re¬ 
sidual  oil  imports  have  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  coal  markets.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  pointed  out  that  to  be  true 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

I  now  wish  to  show  the  effect  of  our 
reciprocal  trade  laws  on  the  glass  and 
pottery  industries.  I  desire  to  cite  the 
facts,  so  that  the  Senate  may  have  before 
it  and  so  that  there  may  be  in  the  Record 
of  the  Senate  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
these  laws,  as  administered  through  the 
past  years,  upon  the  country  heretofore 
and  their  effect  upon  the  country  today. 

Our  domestic  pottery  manufacturers 
have  suffered  severe  losses  in  recent  years 
as  imported  wares  have  been  capturing 
our  markets.  During  the  first  6  months 
of  1957,  for  example,  20  companies,  ac¬ 
counting  for  85  percent  of  American 
earthenware,  lost  money  to  the  extent  of 
$186,000  before  taxes. 

To  illustrate  the  injustices  which  have 
beset  the  American  pottery  industry,  I 
desire  to  quote  from  a  statement  made 
on  March  7,  1958,  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Torbet,  vice  president  of  the 
Syracuse  China  Corp.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
He  said: 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  almost  incredible  situation  that 
has  developed  in  the  last  12  years,  un¬ 
checked  by  any  legislation  in  effect  during 
that  period  . 

I  should  like  to  underscore  the  follow¬ 
ing  portion  of  his  testimony: 

Due  solely  to  their  advantage  of  low  wages, 
foreign  producers  of  lightweight  china  have 
captured  over  90  percent  of  that  market  in 
the  United  States. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Domestic  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  off  year  after  year. 
Sales  of  American  manufacturers  in  1957 
dropped  by  more  than  one-third  from 
1950  levels. 

Mr.  Torbet  went  on  to  state  that  even 
the  tariff  on  china  as  set  by  the  act  of 
1930  was  of  little  protection  to  home 
manufacturers.  On  14  occasions,  chief¬ 
ly  since  1948,  agencies  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  have  slashed  tariff  protection.  The 
industry  resorted  to  the  escape  clause 
in  February  1952,  designed  to  give  do¬ 
mestic  industries  relief  under  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act,  but  to  no  avail. 

As  I  have  said,  the  escape  clause  and 
so-called  peril-point  theory  have  not  pro¬ 
tected  American  industry.  The  time  has 
come,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  to  place 
the  authority  over  this  subject  back 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

We  should  permit  the  President,  the 
Chief  Executive,  to  make  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  but  not  without  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  we  are  informed  that  such 
agreements  may  imperil  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

Without  effective  protection  it  is  no 
wonder  that  imports  of  foreign  wares  are 
able  to  get  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  In  1956,  the  quantity  of 
Japanese  china  imported  into  our  coun¬ 
try  was  many  times  that  of  domestic 
production. 


According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
trade,  imports  of  Japanese  china  alone 
have  displaced  employment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  extent  of  11,000  persons  in 
manufacturing  alone.  That  is  the  effect 
of  the  importation  of  Japanese  wares. 

I  should  like  to  cite  another  example 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
pottery  industry.  The  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Co.,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  the  larg¬ 
est  producer  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States,  was  recently  operating  at  only  30 
percent  of  capacity,  50  percent  below  the 
rate  at  the  start  of  the  year.  This  firm 
now  has  fewer  than  1,400  employees, 
averaging  less  than  24  hours  a  week.  The 
normal  employment  for  this  company 
numbers  3,200  persons. 

I  now  turn  to  the  glass  industry.  The 
story  of  the  economic  plight  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  very  similar  to  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  chinaware  manufacture. 

First,  let  me  discuss  specifically  the 
flat-glass  industry.  Manufacture  of 
flat  glass  includes  window  and  plate 
glass.  Flat  glass  production  in  1957 
dropped  approximately  10  percent,  as 
compared  with  1956,  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  sustained  heavy  losses. 
Net  sales  in  1957  of  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  plate  and  window  glass, 
Libby-Owens-Ford,  were  off  $22  million 
from  the  1956  total.  This  concern’s 
largest  factory  is  located  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  where  unemployment  has  now 
reached  12  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force.  These  are  not  pleasant  things 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
but  they  are  facts,  and  we  must  regard 
the  facts  when  we  deal  with  the  subject 
of  control  of  importations  which  are 
proving  destructive  of  our  own  economy. 

A  major  cause  of  the  economic  woes  of 
the  flat  glass  manufacture  is  importa¬ 
tion  of  cheap  made  foreign  products 
which  undercut  domestic  glass  sales.  As 
in  the  case  of  pottery  and  other  indus¬ 
tries,  domestic  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  with  the  great  influx  of  prod¬ 
ucts  from  countries  which  have  much 
lower  wage  scales. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
marked  increases  in  the  imports  of  win¬ 
dow  glass.  In  1948  our  imports  of  this 
type  of  glass  totaled  only  797,650  square 
feet.  These  imports  increased  in  1950 
to  27,333,550  square  feet  and  in  1956, 
to  281,620,500  square  feet.  The  1957 
total  dropped  to  178,250,850  square  feet 

This  great  increase  in  imports  may  be 
laid  directly  to  reductions  in  the  United 
States  tariff.  In  1946,  the  tariff  per 
pound  of  window  glass  was  $1.55.  This 
levy  has  been  cut  to  72  cents  per  pound, 
less  than  half  the  1946  level. 

Imports  of  plain  plate  glass  have  also 
shown  striking  increases  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  1955,  32  ^  million  square  feet 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  was  slightly  more  than  three  times 
our  purchases  from  abroad  in  1950.  In 
1956,  the  figure  climbed  still  higher,  to 
38  million  square  feet.  Then  the  1957 
total  dropped  off  to  34  million  square 
feet. 

Our  chief  foreign  suppliers  of  plain 
glass  plate  are  Belgium,  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  These 
foreign  products  made  by  low-paid  for¬ 
eign  labor  could  never  have  been  brought 
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into  our  country  without  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  tariff  on  plain  plate  glass 
since  the  1930’s,  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  went  into  effect. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  dis¬ 
tressed  conditions  in  the  handmade 
glassware  industry,  because  my  State  of 
West  Vii'ginia  leads  the  United  States  in 
this  field  with  16  handmade  glassware 
plants. 

To  explain  fully  the  ruinous  situation 
in  the  handmade  glassware  industry,  I 
quote  from  the  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  March  7,  1958,  by  Carl  W.  Gustkey, 
representing  the  American  Glassware 
Association.  He  said: 

Tariff  reductions  on  imported  glassware  un¬ 
der  the  present  act  have  been  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  severe  economic  plight  of 
the  industry. 

The  prices  at  which  the  imported  glass¬ 
ware  is  offered  have  driven  the  prices  of 
domestic  handmade  glassware  down  to  the 
point  where  profits  have  all  but  disappeared 
and  companies  are  going  out  of  business — 
6  of  them  in  about  the  past  4  years  with 
others  at  the  point  of  following  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

In  1954  imports  of  handmade  glass¬ 
ware  were  valued  at  $51/4  million.  By 
1956  the  value  had  increased  to  $7V2 
million.  Foreign  handmade  glassware 
supplied  slightly  more  than  20  percent 
of  total  consumption  in  the  United  States 
in  1954.  This  proportion  reached  25 
percent  in  1956. 

The  average  wage  in  American  hand¬ 
made  glassware  manufacturing  was 
$2.23  an  hour  in  1956.  I  emphasize  the 
fact  that  labor  comprises  two-thirds  of 
total  costs  of  such  wares. 

Let  me  cite  the  wage  rates  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  competing  countries.  According 
to  the  most  recent  data  available,  hour 
wages  for  this  industry  are  30  cents  in 
Japan,  from  54  to  71  cents  in  France, 
56  cents  in  Belgium,  60  cents  in  West 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Sweden,  hourly  rates  are  a  little 
higher — 83  and  92  cents,  respectively — 
but  still  less  than  half  United  States 
rates. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  high 
level  of  our  economy — which  I  hope  will 
continue  to  increase  and  expand — and 
if  we  are  to  see  to  it  that  the  American 
citizen  continues  to  live  on  a  good  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  his  ability  to  provide  such 
a  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his 
family  must  be  protected.  To  explain 
graphically  what  is  happening  to  the 
glass  industry,  I  quote  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  West  Virginia  Glass  Workers’ 
Protective  League  presented  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  during  the  recent 
hearings  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act : 

Over  a  very  short  period  of  years,  10  glass 
companies,  including  Dunbar,  Ceredo,  and 
Faden  City,  all  in  West  Virginia,  just  to 
mention  a  few,  have  gone  completely  out 
of  existence.  The  rest  of  the  industry  is  not 
operating  at  more  than  50  percent  of  ca¬ 
pacity. 

While  our  members  are  walking  the  streets, 
running  out  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  glassware  industry  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  thriving. 

The  American  glassworkers  have  been  a 
proud  industry  with  highly  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  but  now  their  skills  are  being  sacri¬ 
ficed.  We  are  not  against  reciprocal  trade 


as  such,  but,  as  people  of  the  richest  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  and  as  citizens,  we  feel  that 
our  employment  should  be  of  primary  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  Congress.  The  Nation  is 
weakened  when  any  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  in  jeopardy  such  as  the  glassware 
industry  is  today. 

I  agree  heartily  that  it  is  a  duty  of 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  fair¬ 
ness  in  trade.  While  we  want  to  trade 
with  other  nations,  and  will  gladly  do  so, 
we  should  not  and  must  not  sacrifice  that 
which  permits  our  people  to  live  and 
keeps  our  country  strong. 

We  cannot  shrug  off  the  difficulties 
that  have  befallen  those  American  in¬ 
dustries  hard  hit  by  excessive  imports. 
I  am  sure  that  no  fair-minded  persons 
would  deny  that  the  American  pottery 
and  glassware  industries  stand  in  need 
of  greater  tariff  protection. 

We  have  seen  the  disastrous  effect  of 
unfair  competition  from  cheap  foreign 
imports.  I  speak  not  only  for  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia,  but  for  centers 
of  production  throughout  the  entire 
country,  when  I  ask,  How  can  we  sit  idly 
by  while  American  industries  are  being 
destroyed  merely  for  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  tariff  protection? 

Now,  I  wish  to  discuss  another  product 
of  importation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  flood  of  oil  from  foreign  sources  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  threat  not  only  to  the 
domestic  oil  industry  but  also  to  the  coal 
industry — an  industry  that  is  extremely 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Nation’s  defenses  as  well  as  our  country’s 
economic  well-being. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  Senate  committee  hearing 
held  in  1950  on  causes  of  unemployment: 

Every  time  one  of  these  huge  new  tankers 
ties  up  at  an  American  dock  it  brings  not 
only  a  quarter  of  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil, 
but  it  also  brings  job  discharges  for  63  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  miners  for  a  full  year.  We  import 
not  only  low  quality  oil,  but  unemployment. 

Instead  of  protecting  oil  production 
and  coal  production,  the  two  great  fuels 
necessary  to  our  progress,  and  without 
which  we  would  soon  become  a  weakened 
Nation,  we  find  that  these  imports  have 
steadily  increased.  We  cannot  ignore 
this  fact.  It  is  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  considering  our  action  upon  the  meas¬ 
ure  before  us. 

These  imports  have  been  increasing  at 
a  tremendous  rate.  Last  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  residual  oil  imports  had  risen  to 
173  million  barrels — more  than  double 
the  1949  rate.  Based  on  data  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  1958  esti¬ 
mates  of  residual  oil  imports  are  placed 
at  182  million  barrels. 

Needless  to  say,  coal’s  loss  of  markets 
to  residual  fuel  oil,  which  can  be  dumped 
onto  the  United  States  markets  at  what¬ 
ever  price  is  necessary  to  undersell  coal, 
has  continued  to  cost  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  and  railroad  workers  their 
jobs. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  and  Re¬ 
sources  Policy  3  years  ago.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation,  later  enacted  into  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955, 
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as  section  7,  known  as  the  defense  in¬ 
dustry  amendment,  was  as  follows: 

The  committee  believes  that  if  the  im¬ 
ports  of  crude  and  residual  oil  should  exceed 
significantly  the  respective  proportions  that 
these  imports  of  oils  bore  to  the  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  in  1954,  the  domestic 
fuels  situation  could  be  so  impaired  as  to 
endanger  the  orderly  industrial  growth  which 
assures  the  military  and  civilian  supplies 
and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  importance  of  coal  to  national  se¬ 
curity  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the 
coal  industry  was  this  country’s  greatest 
energy  source  all  during  World  War  II. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

For  example,  the  first  full  year  of 
World  War  II,  1942,  saw  the  Nation’s 
energy  demands  rise  by  159  million  tons 
bituminous  coal  equivalent,  an  increase 
of  19  percent. 

Of  this  amount,  coal  supplied  130  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  or  82  percent. 

By  1944,  the  peak  year  of  the  war 
effort,  the  country’s  energy  demand  was 
up  by  279  million  tons  and  coal  supplied 
170  million,  or  61  percent,  of  that 
amount. 

Certainly  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  coal  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  when  it  recommended, 
in  February  1955,  that  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  war  readiness  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
economy,  coal  production  should  be 
maintained  at  not  less  than  a  500-mil¬ 
lion-ton  annual  level. 

The  committee,  taking  into  account 
the  defense  needs  as  well  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  peacetime  requirements  of  fuel 
which  would  permit  the  prosecution  of 
a  successful  war,  recognized  and  agreed 
that  whenever  coal  production  dropped 
below  a  sustained  minimum  of  500  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  year,  the  coal  industry  it¬ 
self  would  be  in  trouble  and  the  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Nation  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

It  is  plainly  evident,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  situation  now  prevails  while 
we  are  considering  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  \ 
the  basis  of  coal  production  records  to 
date,  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  for 
1958  will  not  be  much  more  than  400 
million  tons,  instead  of  the  required 
minimum  of  500  million  tons,  essential 
for  the  security  of  the  country. 

This  marked  decline  in  production, 
resulting  in  large  measure  by  the  loss 
of  coal’s  markets  to  residual  oil,  poses 
a  grave  security  problem  because  it 
takes  precious  time  to  recondition 
closed  mines  and  get  them  into  produc¬ 
tion  again. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  voluntary  oil 
quota  plan  has  not  provided  adequate 
safeguards.  Although  the  volume  of 
crude  petroleum  imports  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  slightly  under  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram — and  here  I  accentuate  residual 
oil — no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
the  level  of  residual  oil  imports  to  the 
1954  ratio,  as  was  recommended  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  views  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  which  seemed  to  be 
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the  consensus  of  the  Senate,  as  reflected 
by  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  2, 
3,  and  4,  1955.  It  was  then  apparently 
understood  by  those  dealing  with  the 
trade  agreements  bill  that  the  imports 
of  1954  should  be  the  basis  and  should 
be  the  limit  of  the  importations  of  both 
crude  and  residual  oil. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  1955,  positive  statements 
were  made  that  administrative  assur¬ 
ances  had  been  given  that  imports  of 
foreign  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  restricted  to  the  1954 
ratio  as  recommended  by  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Advisory  Committee. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  however,  the 
coal  industry  has  been  unable  to  gain 
any  relief  whatever  under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1955. 
And  unless  that  section  of  the  new  act  is 
strengthened,  coal’s  markets  will  be 
further  undermined  by  residual  oil 
imports. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  today 
making  this  statement  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  Senators,  and  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  be  strengthened,  so  that 
this  great  segment  of  our  economy  may 
be  sustained. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  residual  oil  can  be 
dumped  onto  American  markets  at 
whatever  price  is  necessary  to  undersell 
coal.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pot¬ 
ter,  president  of  the  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July 
2,  1958.  He  stated: 


Today  the  same  major  oil  importing  com¬ 
panies,  through  their  pricing  policies, 
threaten  to  wreak  the  same  havoc  oil  the 
coal  industry  that  they  did  in  the  years 
1949,  1953,  and  1954.  They  are  again  of¬ 
fering  fuel  oil  at  less  than  coal  parity  prices 
and  we  know  from  past  experience  that  if 
they  are  not  able  to  get  the  business  at  par¬ 
ity  they  will  continue  to  reduce  the  price  to 
the  point  where  they  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  desired  volume  of  shipments  at 
the  expense  of  coal. 

One  must  understand  the  importance 
of  coal,  not  only  to  West  Virginia,  but 
also  to  all  the  other  States.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  commodity  which  is 
produced. in  this  country  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  advancement  and 
great  progress  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  today. 
The  protection  of  coal  is  deserving  of 
high  consideration  because  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

With  respect  to  my  State,  in  1957 
there  were  71,000  miners  working  in 
1,558  mines  in  37  of  West  Virginia’s  55 
counties.  The  bituminous  coal  output 
of  West  Virginia  was  valued  at  about 
$820  million.  This  amounted  to  almost 
one-third  of  America’s  coal  production 
in  1957. 

Two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area  of 
my  State  is  underlaid  with  coal.  This 
represents  52  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
reserves,  sufficient  to  last  3  x/z  centuries 
at  present  rates  of  consumption. 

My  appeal  to  the  Senate  is  not  based 
upon  purely  local  considerations;  it  is 
based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
strength  of  the  economy  of  the  country, 
particularly  so  today,  when  we  do  not 
know  what  may  lie  ahead  for  us. 


As  has  been  stated,  coal  is  the  basis  of 
defense.  Coal  is  the  basis  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  economy  of  America  in 
peacetime.  It  is  vital  to  the  Nation’s 
security.  If  this  important  industry  is  to 
return  to  a  sound  basis  of  operation,  it  is 
imperative  that  definite  action  be  taken 
to  restrict  oil  imports,  particularly  the 
imports  of  what  we  know  as  residual 
oil. 

The  coal  industry  had  reason  to  feel 
encouraged  that  some  relief  would  be 
provided  when  the  defense  industry 
amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1955.  However,  this 
relief  has  not  materialized.  It  is  my  hcpe 
that  relief  will  come  under  the  new  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  now  before  us.  It  is 
the  most  reasonbale  and  promising  step 
we  can  take. 

What  I  have  said  about  protection  for 
coal,  I  say  likewise  for  the  protection  of 
the  vast  oil  production  of  the  United 
States.  My  State  does  not  produec  oil  in 
the  quantities  which  mark  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  many  other  States.  But  I  join 
hands  with  those  of  other  States  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  fuel,  as  well  as  the  great  coal 
production  of  my  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  entitled  “United  States 
Domestic  Crude  Oil  Production  and  Resi¬ 
dual  Fuel  Oil  Produced  From  Foreign 
Crude  Oil,  1954-58.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Line 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Table  A. —  United  States  domestic  crude-oil  ■production  and  residual  fuel  oil  produced  from  foreign  crude  oil,  195f-5S 


(Oil  in  thousands  of  barrels — Coal  in  thousands  of  tons] 


Item 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Estimated, 

1958 

Crude  oil: 

2, 314, 988 

2,  484,  428 

2, 617, 283 

2,  618,  884 

2.  400.  000 

239,  479 

285,  421 

341,  833 

363,  788 
269,  745 

375,  000 

239, 479 

255, 896 

269,  580 

247, 200 

Excess  actual  imports  over  imports  at  1954  ratio  (2—3) _ _ _ _ _ 

29,  525 

72,  253 

94.  043 

127.  800 

10.3 

11.5 

13. 1 

13.9 

15.0 

Residual  fuel  oil: 

129, 124 

152,035 

162,  869 

173,  201 

182,  000 

129, 124 

139, 128 

146,  568 

146,  658 

134,  400 

12,  907 

16, 301 
0.2 

26,  543 

47,  600 

5.  6 

0. 1 

Coal  equivalent:1 

Actual  imports,  line  6 . . . . . . .  .. 

30, 987 

36, 485 
3, 097 

39, 085 
3,912 

41,565 
6, 370 

43, 077 
11,423 

Residual  oil  produced  from  foreign  crude: 

Total  production  .  .  .  .  . . . . . . 

47, 700 

56,  677 

68,290 

71,732 

75,  000 

Production  from  foreign  crude  at  1954  rate  (1X0.021) . . . . . . . . . 

47,  700 

52, 173 

64,  963 

54,  997 

50,  400 

Excess  actual  production  over  production  at  1954  rate  (12—13). _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  504 

13, 327 

16,  735 

24,  000 

2. 1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.7 

3. 1 

Coal  equivalent: 1 

11,  461 

13,  601 

16, 388 

17,214 

17.  999 

1,081 

3,198 

4.  016 

5,  904 

Total  residual  from  foreign  sources: 

176,  884 

208, 712 

231, 159 

244,  033 

257,  000 

176,  884 

191,301 

201,  531 

201,  655 

184,800 

17, 411 

29,  628 

43, 278 

72,  200 

Coal  equivalent: 1 

42,  448 

60,  086 

65, 473 

58,  779 

61,676 

4,178 

7,110 

10, 386 

17,327 

Cumulative  yearly  totals: 

42,  448 

92,  534 

148, 007 

206,  786 

208,  402 

4,178 

11,288 

21,  674 

39, 001 

1  4.167  harries  of  oil  to  l  ton  of  coal. 


Source:  Basic  data  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  also  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  “Prices  of  Residual  Fuel 
Oil,  New  York  Harbor,  and  Comparative 
Price  of  Coal  Equivalent,  1946-58.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  B. — Prices  of  residual  fuel  oil.  New 
York  Harbor,  and  comparative  price  of  coal 
equivalent,  1946-58 


Year 

Average 
price, 
residual 
fuel  oil, 
New  York 
Harbor 
(barrel) 

(1) 

Average 
price,  coal 
equivalent 
(ton) 

(2) 

1946 . — . 

$1.76 

$7.34 

1947  . . . . 

2.  29 

9,  52 

1948 . . 

3.00 

12.50 

1949 . - . - 

1.90 

7.  91 

19.50 . 

2.09 

8.72 

1951 . - 

2.32 

9.08 

1952 . 

2.31 

9.62 

1953 . - 

2.1G 

8.98 

1954  _ _ _ 

2.23 

9. 30 

1955 . - 

2. 48 

10.33 

1956 . . - . 

2.80 

11.67 

1957— Tan.  1_ . — 

3.05 

12.  71 

Jan.  21.. - - 

3.  30 

13.  75 

Apr.  29 . - . 

3.20 

13. 33 

May  20 . . . 

3. 10 

12.92 

July  22_ . . 

3.05 

12.  71 

Aug.  19 - - - 

2.  95 

12.29 

1958— Jan.  27 - - 

2.  75 

11.46 

't’eb.  20 _ 

2.65 

11.04 

May  9- . - . 

2.57 

10.  71 

Source:  Col.  (1),  Platt’s  Oil  Price  Handbook  and 
National  Petroleum  News;  col.  (2),  computed  on  basis 
4. 167  barrels  of  oil  to  1  ton  of  coal. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  close  my  re¬ 
marks  today  by  expressing  my  strong 
belief  that,  while  we  want  to  deal  with 
great  fairness  to  all  other  countries,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  review  the 
facts  and  the  history  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  is  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people.  We 
do  not  ask  foreign  countries  to  accept  im¬ 
portations  from  us  which  would  not  be 
acceptable  and  which  would  destroy  their 
own  economy.  Similarly,  some  sound 
step  must  be  taken  to  reinvest  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  basic  power  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  reposed  in  Congress  on  this  subject. 
We  do  not  seek  to  take  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  make  agreements;  we 
simply  ask  that  when  the  agreements  are 
made,  they  shall  be  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved,  as  Congress,  which  is  comprised 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  sees 
fit.  Congress  should  set  the  course 
which  it  deems  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  I  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  remarks 
with  relation  to  this  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  time  that  Congress  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  protection  of  American 
industry  from  the  threat  of  foreign 
competition. 

The  Senator’s  story  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  coal  industry  is  very  lucid, 
and  clarifies  the  problem  as  it  confronts 
this  very  essential  industry.  The  coal 
industry  is  highly  important  as  it  relates 
to  the  national  defense. 

The  aluminum  industry  is  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  State,  it,  too,  is  threat¬ 


ened  by  foreign  competition.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  dumping  of 
aluminum  into  this  country  by  Russia. 
Russia  accounts  for  22  percent  of  the 
world’s  production  of  aluminum,  and  its 
dumping  has  drastically  affected  the 
world  price  of  this  particular  metal.  I 
hope  that  protection  will  be  afforded 
against  the  dumping  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  not  only  of  aluminum,  but  of  all 
the  other  commodities  which  are  also 
produced  in  our  State,  such  as  rayon. 

I  know  of  four  glass  industries  which 
have  shut  down  in  the  past  2  years  be¬ 
cause  of  foreign  competition.  We  must 
protect  the  people  of  America  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  labor  which  works 
for  low  wages,  and  under  low  standards 
of  living  and  working  conditions.  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  which  pay  high  wages 
cannot  compete  with  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  which  enter  our 
markets  on  the  basis  of  low-cost  labor. 

I  commend  my  senior  colleague  for  his 
statement  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  everything  he  has  said. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  for  his  complimentary  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  aluminum.  For  a  while  alumi¬ 
num  did  not  need  protection.  But  now 
aluminum  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  we  consider  here.  So  the  time  has 
come  when  this  important  product,  which 
is  being  advanced  for  various  new  uses, 
should  be  protected  for  America,  just  as 
steel  and  other  commodities  which  we 
need  must  be  protected  from  unfair  and 
destructive  competition. 

I  include  also,  as  I  am  sure  my  col¬ 
league  would  include,  the  textiles  which 
are  produced  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  domestic  production  of 
such  commodities.  But  these  matters 
will  be  taken  care  of  if  we  will  provide 
in  the  law  that  the  majority  of  Congress 
may  say  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
may  be  disregarded  or  overruled  when  it 
is  found  that  American  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  imperiled.  That  is  a  basic 
consideration.  When  that  has  been 
done,  we  can  turn  to  protection  against 
the  dumping  of  crude  and  residual  oils, 
pottery,  glass,  aluminum,  textiles,  and 
all  the  other  articles  which  mean  much 
to  the  life  of  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  plac¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate,  in  the  Record,  this 
review  of  the  facts. 

I  realize  that  any  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  if  it  affects  the 
economy,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  their  ability  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves,  must  have  safeguards  placed  upon 
it;  otherwise,  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 
But  I  submit,  upon  these  facts,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  reinvest  in  Congress  its 
basic  power.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  to  support  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  John¬ 
ston  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


July  17 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mix  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  light  of  world  conditions  which 
are  greatly  disturbing  to  all  of  us,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  subject  now  before 
the  Senate;  namely,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  deserves  the  fullest  possible 
debate. 

I  have  felt,  as  have  many  others,  that 
our  domestic  industries  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  protected;  but,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  my  membership  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  desire  to  state 
to  the  Senate  and  to  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  the  position 
which  I  believe  Members  of  the  Senate 
must  take  in  supporting  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

Before  the  latest  foreign  developments, 
I  had  intended  to  limit  my  remarks  on 
this  subject.  Personally,  I  am  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  I  think  their  view  that 
trade  agreements  are,  in  a  sense,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  foreign  policy  is  a 
correct  one,  especially  inasmuch  as  we 
have  been  advocating  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  act  jointly  to  establish  what 
might  be  called  a  composite  trading  area 
based  on  the  same  principles  our  country 
has  followed,  and  which  have  made  it 
great.  Therefore,  the  situation  in  the 
world  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  before  us. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  have 
adequate  protection  provided  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  industries.  The  pending  bill  in¬ 
cludes  well-considered  provisions  in  this 
respect.  However,  the  entire  question — 
not  only  that  of  the  specific  domestic 
industries  which  may  be  affected — must 
be  considered.  I  believe  we  must  bear 
that  point  in  mind,  because  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  serious  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  constitutes  a  real  dilemma 
which  must  be  weighed  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
supported  as  strongly  as  possible  the  bill, 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  protect 
certain  domestic  mineral  industries, 
which  might  be  affected  by  our  foreign 
policies,  and  tariff  policies;  industries 
which  are  also  in  difficulties  because  of 
the  so-called  recession.  So  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  that  phase  of  the  issue. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  discuss  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  other  phase  or  the 
other  side  of  the  issue;  namely,  the  case 
for  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  and  I  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  requested  by  the  President.  It 
is  possible  that  this  matter  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  conference  with  the  House,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  has  proposed  a  3-year  extension. 

The  remarks  I  have  prepared  are  based 
on  my  position  in  favor  of  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act ;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  relate 
this  matter  to  our  foreign  relations.  In 
preparing  my  remarks  I  have  been  in 
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close  contact  with  members  of  the  State 
Department,  especially  with  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  President’s  request  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  act  should  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

I.  PRACTICAL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  TRADE  POLICY 

In  connection  with  this  question,  I  first 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
implementation  of  United  States  trade 
policy.  In  that  respect,  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  has  been  a  keystone  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  for  24  years, 
begun  in  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars  when  we  found  that  the 
countries  of  the  world  were  closely  in¬ 
terrelated,  and  we  had  to  take  a  new 
look  at  our  policies  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  If  the  Congress  is  to  continue  the 
forward  movement  of  the  program, 
commonsense  tells  us  that  whatever 
powers  we  give  the  President  must  be 
given  in  such  form,  and  for  such  a  pe¬ 
riod,  as  to  enable  the  President  actually 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  program 
in  negotiations  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  that  is  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act — to 
equip  the  President  with  sufficient  au¬ 
thority,  although  well  defined  and  lim¬ 
ited  to  be  sure,  to  enable  him  success¬ 
fully  to  conclude  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  nations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  merely  the  enactment  of  an  empty 
symbol,  a  symbol  which  would  proclaim 
to  the  world  America’s  endorsement  of 
the  principles  of  freer  trade,  but  would, 
in  the  same  breath,  deny  the  President 
the  power  to  implement  those  principles 
in  actual  practice,  then  it  would  not 
matter  much  whether  the  act  were  ex¬ 
tended  for  5  years,  or  10  years,  or  1 
year.  Our  own  exporters,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  would,  of  course,  quickly 
see  through  such  a  transparency.  In 
the  end  we  shall  be  judged  by  what  we 
fib,  not  by  what  we  say.  And  the  prac¬ 
tical  economic  interests  of  our  export 
trade  would  not  be  advanced  one  whit 
by  mere  lip  service  to  a  principle. 

II.  POWERS  ADEQUATE  TO  MEET  UNIQUE  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  second  fundamental  considera¬ 
tion  underlying  the  President’s  request 
for  the  5-year  extension  flows  directly 
from  the  first.  This  is  that  in  the 
unique  conditions  in  international  trade 
which  lie  ahead,  a  5-year  extension  is 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
President  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  tar  iff -negotiating 
powers  which  we  give  him,  whereas  the 
usual  3-year  extension  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  that  assurance. 

At  bottom,  therefore,  the  issue  of  a 
5-year  period  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
is  whether  we  are  to  have  a  trade  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  operate,  or  one  that  will 
not  operate. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question.  I  am  not  dogmatic  about 
it,  but  I  am  really  ax-guing  against  a 
1-year  or  a  2-year  or  a  3-year  extension, 
for  I  do  not  believe,  under  present  world 
conditions,  we  will  enable  this  program 


to  effectuate  its  objectives  by  providing 
a  shorter  period  than  5  Real's. 

When,  therefore,  President  Eisenhower 
requests  on  this  occasion  an  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  he  is  not  seeking  extraordinary 
powers.  He  is  not  asking  us  to  establish 
new  precedents,  or  to  break  old  ones.  He 
is  simply  asking  for  the  necessary  tool  to 
do  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  if  this  particu¬ 
lar  extension  of  the  trade-agreements 
legislation,  like  previous  extensions,  is  to 
be  a  workable  instrument  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy — an  instrument  which 
can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  our  domestic 
industries  and  our  relations  with  the  free 
world. 

III.  ANSWERING  THE  COMMUNIST  CHALLENGE 

The  third  consideration  is  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  cold  war.  This  war 
is  not  merely  an  unpleasant  interlude  to 
be  wished  away  by  wistfully  hoping  that 
eventually  things  will  turn  out  all  right. 
The  free  world  faces  a  coldly  determined 
and  implacable  foe,  to  whom  time  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  challenge  must  be  met  with  Amer¬ 
ican  coux-age  and  determination  and  be 
answered  on  all  fronts — political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural,  as  well  as  military. 

We  have  had  this  challenge  brought 
to  our  attention  in  the  last  few  days  by 
the  Lebanon  crisis  and  the  Jordan  crisis, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  there  will  be 
crises  in  other  countries  in  that  area  of 
the  world.  We  are  in  a  cold  war  which 
is  almost  a  hot  war. 

If  our  expectations  for  the  future  are 
to  be  given  the  best  chance  to  materialize, 
we  should  begin  to  plan  intelligently  now 
for  the  long  haul.  We  must  develop  an 
overall  coordinated  policy  which  will 
make  use  of  all  available  instruments. 

In  the  last  of  his  four  recent  and 
very  fine  addresses  on  American  foreign 
policy,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
observed : 

Our  policies,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
shape  events;  they  are  shaped  by  events. 
We  are  forever  in  pursuit  of  the  last  step 
on  the  last  car  of  a  train  that  is  always 
pulling  away  from  us. 

I  agree  entirely  with  that  statement. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  why  this  situ¬ 
ation  exists  is  that  the  tools  are  seldom 
created  to  enable  this  Nation  to  work 
out  a  long-range  policy,  or  to  program 
with  some  degree  of  coxxfidence  and  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  the  best 
hope  for  the  free  world  lies  in  greater 
unity.  Interdependence  is  not  simply  a 
term  of  visionaries  and  dreamers,  but  a 
basic  and  essential  factor  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  survival.  One  of  the 
primary  building  blocks  of  free  world 
unity  is  closer  economic  cooperation. 
Trade  and  economics  form  an  extremely 
important  pai't  of  our  arsenal  of  weap¬ 
ons.  The  longer  the  term  of  the  author¬ 
ity  granted  to  the  President  under  the 
trade  agreements  act,  the  more  effec¬ 
tively  will  we  be  able  to  negotiate  for 
tariff  concessions  for  our  mutual  benefit 
and  assure  continuity  in  our  planning 
and  programing. 


This  question  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
Many  Americans  are  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
port  business.  They  are  seeking  foreign 
markets,  just  as  foreign  countries  are 
seeking  markets  in  this  country.  I  think 
trade  is  one  of  the  important  vehicles 
which  will  detei'mine  the  course  of  fu¬ 
ture  events. 

The  end  result  will  be  a  greater  psy¬ 
chological  stimulus  to  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  and  a  strengthening  of  free 
world  economies. 

Mr.  President,  these  general  consid¬ 
erations  are  backed  up  by  a  fourth  very 
significant  and  specific  one.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  initiation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

As  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment,  the 
European  Economic  Community  brings 
together  six  nations  in  Europe  on  the 
basis  of  elimination  of  tariffs,  so  that 
there  will  be  one  solid  bloc  to  deal  eco¬ 
nomically  with  out  country  and  with 
other  countries,  for  their  benefit. 

I  think  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  are  on  an  important  subject.  No 
other  Senator,  I  believe,  to  date  has 
touched  on  the  matter  in  speeches  made 
on  the  bill.  It  is  probably  our  duty  as 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  call  attention  to  this  recent 
development. 

IV.  A  5 -YEAR  EXTENSION  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

Why  is  it  true  now,  in  1958,  that  a  5- 
year  extension  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
effective  trade-agreement  negotiations, 
although  in  1955,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  extension  of  the  trade-agreements 
legislation,  only  3  years  was  authorized? 

The  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Eui’opean  Economic 
Community  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome, 
which  came  into  effect  on  the  first  of  this 
year  and,  in  the  necessity  for  conducting 
reciprocal  tariff  negotiations  with  the 
members  of  that  community. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
will  be  of  tremendous  significance  for 
world  ti’ade  and  for  our  own  exporters. 
It  will  merge  into  one  great  economic 
unit — just  as  the  43  States  are  merged 
economically  into  the  Federal  Union — • 
the  now  separate  economic  systems  of 
West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
will  comprise  a  total  population  of  160 
million  people,  and  will  weld  together  in 
a  single  market  nations  whose  gross 
national  product  amounted  to  $140  bil¬ 
lion  in  1956. 

There  will  be  complete  free  trade 
within  the  community,  with  all  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  removed,  and  there 
will  be  a  single  unifoi-m  tariff  surround¬ 
ing  the  community  which  will  apply  to 
imports  into  the  community  from  other 
countries. 

In  short,  the  six  countries  will  consti¬ 
tute  a  single  customs  territory  so  that  all 
industries  within  the  six  countries  will 
be  fully  competitive  with  each  other  and 
will  be  sheltered  by  a  common  customs 
tariff  to  be  applied  uniformly  at  Le 
Havre,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Naples,  and 
other  Eui'opean  poi'ts,  just  as  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  48  States  are  sheltered  by  the 
single  tariff  of  the  United  States  which  is 
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applied  uniformly  at  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

Last  year  the  6  countries  which  are 
to  make  up  the  European  Economic 
Community  imported  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  excluding  trade  among  them¬ 
selves,  some  $14  billion  worth  of  goods, 
a  figure  which  exceeded  total  United 
States  imports  in  that  year  by  more  than 
$1  billion. 

We  are  speaking,  then,  of  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  unit  on  the  world  scene  which 
promises  to  rival  if  not  exceed  the 
United  States  in  the  value  and  volume  of 
its  international  trade.  And  we  are  also 
speaking  of  an  economic  unit  which 
promises  to  stand  in  the  very  front  rank 
as  a  market  for  American  exports.  Last 
year  the  United  States  shipped  over  $3 
billion  in  goods  to  the  6  countries  in¬ 
volved,  a  figure  equal  to  nearly  17  percent 
of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  to  all  foreign  countries.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  one  dollar  out  of 
every  six  of  our  exports  went  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  will  form  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  after 
I  have  finished  my  address,  which  will 
not  be  long. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  simply  going  to 
point  out  what  is  happening  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  and  why  it  is  happening.  It  is 
because  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  brought  that  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  holding  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of 
American  farm  commodities  to  other 
countries,  is  doing  inestimable  harm  not 
only  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  the  world  economy.  I  could  not 
resist  pointing  that  fact  out  at  this  time. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  which  the 
Senate  passed  months  ago  is  enacted 
into  law  there  will  be  a  substantial  re¬ 
covery  in  these  markets  which  has  been 
lost,  not  only  to  us  but  to  other  countries 
as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  com¬ 
ment.  I  shall  continue  with  my  pre¬ 
pared  remarks. 

As  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  develops  and  grows  under  the 
healthy,  competitive  forces  that  will  be 
released  by  economic  union,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  market  for  American  goods 
will  expand;  provided,  however — and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  point — provided 
always  that  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  new  Community  are  liberal  and  that 
its  tariff  treatment  of  our  exports  is  rea¬ 
sonable. 

It  is  clear  that  American  agriculture, 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  referred,  American  industry 
and  American  labor  have  a  truly  huge 
stake  in  the  future  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Congress,  to  see  to  it  that  the  economic 


interests  of  our  own  people  are  ade¬ 
quately  protected  and  advanced. 

The  relationship  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  is  this;  The  next  4  to  5  years  will 
constitute  the  crucial  formative  years  of 
the  European  Economic  Community.  It 
will  be  during  this  period  that  the  Com¬ 
munity  will  not  only  begin  to  eliminate 
the  tariffs  which  now  apply  to  trade 
among  the  six  countries,  but  will  also  de¬ 
cide  both  the  level  and  commodity  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  single  common  tariff  which 
all  members  of  the  Community  will  apply 
to  imports  from  countries  outside  the 
Community,  including  the  United  States. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  exert  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  move  the  new  community  tariff 
in  a  downward  direction,  then  the  Pres¬ 
ident  must  have  authority  to  conduct 
reciprocal  trade- agreement  negotiations 
to  that  end. 

I  wish  to  observe  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  central  object  of  the 
legislation  now  before  us  is  to  enable  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  common  tariff  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  rather 
than  merely  to  prevent  increases.  Both 
the  provisions  of  the  Rome  Treaty  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  trade-agree¬ 
ments  obligations  between  the  parties  to 
the  Rome  Treaty  and  ourselves,  as  set 
forth  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  and  Trade,  make  it  clear  that  the  new 
tariff  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  higher,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  average  of  the  separate  tariffs  of 
the  six  member  countries  making  up  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

It  will  not  be  enough,  however,  to  hold 
the  line  at  the  average  of  existing  tariffs 
in  the  Community  countries.  For  with 
the  elimination  of  tariffs  within  the  Com¬ 
munity,  West  Germany  will  become  a 
more  effective  competitor  against  Ameri¬ 
can  exports  to  France,  France  will  be¬ 
come  a  more  effective  competitor  against 
American  exports  to  West  Germany, 
Italy  will  become  a  more  effective  com¬ 
petitor  against  American  exports  to  both 
France  and  West  Germany,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  suppose 
that  before  the  establishment  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  France 
had  a  tariff  of  28  percent  on  imports  of 
ball  bearings  from  all  foreign  sources, 
including  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many,  let  us  also  suppose  that  under  the 
new  common  tariff  the  rate  on  imports 
of  ball  bearings  into  France  is  only  18 
percent — that  is  to  say  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  separate  rates  now 
applicable  to  imports  of  ball  bearings  into 
each  of  the  member  countries.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  tariff  on  imports 
of  American  ball  bearings  into  France 
would  be  less  than  before — a  reduction 
from  28  percent  to  18  percent — but  at  the 
same  time  the  German  exporter  to 
France  would  have  gained  a  tariff  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  American  exporter  to 
France.  Whereas  before  the  German 
exporter  to  France  would  pay  the  same 
tariff  as  the  American  exporter,  namely 
28  percent,  under  the  new  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
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munity  the  German  exporter  of  ball  bear¬ 
ings  to  France  will  pay  nothing  at  all,  but 
the  American  exporter  to  France  will 
have  to  pay  a  tariff  of  18  percent. 

The  illustration  I  have  given  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ball  bearings  is  typical  of  all 
products  which  American  producers  may 
be  able  to  export  to  the  six  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
which  are  or  can  be  produced  within  the 
European  Economic  Community.  For 
all  products  which  American  producers 
can  export,  and  which  industries  within 
the  European  Economic  Community  can 
produce,  there  will  be  a  tariff  disadvant¬ 
age  against  the  American  producer  and 
in  favor  of  the  European  producer.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
creation  of  a  customs  union  among  the 
six  countries  which  form  the  Community. 

In  spite  of  that  danger  to  us,  we  favor 
what  the  Europeans  have  done.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  step  they  have  taken  is  the  right 
step  from  their  standpoint  and  the 
standpoint  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
world. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  the  tariff 
rates  of  the  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity,  of  interest  to  us,  are  not  only  not 
in  excess  of  the  average  rate,  but  are 
brought  down  below  the  average  as  much 
as  possible.  American  exporters  of  ball 
bearings  to  France,  for  example,  could 
be  expected  to  do  much  better  if  the  tar¬ 
iff  advantage  in  favor  of  Germany  is  only 
10  percent  or  12  percent  than  if  it  is  18 
percent,  as  in  the  illustration  I  have  just 
cited. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  average  of  the  new  community 
tariff — and  I  repeat  that  we  already  have 
assurances  through  GATT  that  the  aver¬ 
age  will  not  be  exceeded — we  must  have 
the  tariff  negotiating  authority  provided 
for  in  the  pending  legislation.  There  is 
no  other  way. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tariff 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  interested  countries,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  members  of  the  Eer 
ropean  economic  community,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  arranged  and 
brought  to  conclusion  within  the  3 -year 
period  which  is  customary  for  extensions 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  threefold. 

This  is  the  important  point  in  the  re¬ 
marks  I  am  making  about  providing  ade¬ 
quate  time  for  our  negotiators,  especial¬ 
ly  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

First.  Time  will  be  required  for  the 
members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  get  together  and  frame 
a  draft  of  the  new  proposed  common- 
market  tariff.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  this 
draft  for  examination  until  the  last  part 
of  1959,  that  is  to  say  up  to  1  y2  years 
from  now. 

Second.  The  United  States  and  other 
governments  negotiating  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  will  require 
more  time  than  usual  to  prepare  for  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Community,  simply 
because  the  establishment  of  a  wholly 
new  tariff  structure  around  the  Commu¬ 
nity,  accompanied  by  free  trade  within 
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the  Community  will  require  new  and 
thoroughgoing  economic  analyses.  Our 
negotiators  will  not  be  able  to  rely,  as 
in  previous  negotiations,  on  the  older 
studies  of  European  national  tariffs  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Government’s  files.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  prepara¬ 
tions  will  require  from  1  to  1  y2  years 
after  we  receive  the  draft  Community 
tariff  for  examination — that  is  to  say  up 
to  January  or  June  1961,  or  from  2  Ms  to 
3  years  from  now. 

Third.  Actual  negotiations  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  after 
such  negotiations  have  begun,  will  re¬ 
quire  more  time  to  complete  than  ordi¬ 
nary  tariff  negotiations.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  every  reduction  in  its 
common  tariff  which  the  Community 
may  be  prepared  to  offer  to  the  benefit  of 
the  American  export  trade  will  require 
prior  agreement  among  the  6  members 
of  the  Community.  And  the  6  mem¬ 
bers  will  also  have  to  reconcile  their 
views  on  the  requests  for  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  which  they  may  want  to  make  of 
us.  This  circumstance,  which  has  no 
precedent  in  previous  tariff  negotiations, 
means  that  more  time  will  be  needed  to 
arrive  at  negotiating  decisions.  I  am 
informed  that  at  least  1  full  year  will 
be  required  for  carrying  through  tariff 
negotiations  with  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  as  compared  with  7 
months  for  previous  negotiations  at  Ge¬ 
neva  in  1947  and  at  Torquay  in  1951. 

For  the  three  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
we  cannot  plan  on  negotiations  being 
completed — at  the  very  earliest  and  al¬ 
lowing  no  time  for  slippage — before  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1962,  or  3  Ms  years  from  now.  But, 
to  be  realistic,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  negotiations  of  this  complexity  and 
importance  cannot  be  completed  before 
June  or  December  of  1962,  that  is  to  say, 
from  4  to  4  V2  years  from  now. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President,  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
is  important. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  argued  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  3-year  extension  that  the 
executive  branch  can  always  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  us  for  a  further 
extension  of  time  if  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  complete  negotiations  in  prog¬ 
ress.  I  believe  that  such  a  procedure 
would  be  unwise.  I  have  taken  this 
question  up  with  the  Department  of 
State,  and  especially  with  the  new 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
It  would  weaken  the  bargaining  strength 
of  our  negotiators,  who  would  be  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver  on  the  offers  which  they 
may  be  making.  It  would  raise  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  foreign  negotiators  as 
to  whether  a  negotiation  under  such 
dubious  circumstances  should  be  entered 
into  at  all.  And,  finally,  it  would  place 
the  Congress  in  a  very  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  because  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  either  extending  the  legisla¬ 
tion  or  bringing  about  the  Collapse  of 
the  far-reaching  international  negotia¬ 
tions  then  in  progress. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Congress  should  enact  a 
3 -year  extension  because  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  not  certain  as  to  what  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  like  in  the  future. 


Therefore,  a  3 -year  extension  is  said  to 
be  preferable  to  a  5 -year  extension.  I 
submit  that  this  is  not  a  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  5- 
year  extension  will  give  American  pro¬ 
ducers  far  greater  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete,  and  in  what 
manner,  in  the  markets  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  than  will  a  3- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  very  fine  statement 
as  to  the  need  for  a  5-year  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  supported  in  committee  a 
5-year  extension.  I  did  so  for  the  very 
reasons  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  "has  set  forth  in  his 
statement  today. 

I  believe  that  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  entire  program  under  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  from  its  en¬ 
actment  in  1934,  must  realize,  after  some 
20  years’  experience,  that  unless  we  look 
to  new  fields,  we  shall  have  traded  away 
most  of  the  benefits  we  have  gained 
under  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  next  important 
phase  of  the  entire  economic  picture  lies 
in  the  European  Economic  Community. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
realize  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  a  going  organization  of 
6  nations,  and  is  also  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  17  free-trade,  associ¬ 
ated  nations,  a  fact  which  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Their  combined  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  great  industrial  capacity, 
which  is  expanding.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
the  importance  of  our  Nation  being 
closely  tied  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  when  it  comes  to  working 
out  a  trade  program.  If  we  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  it,  and  act  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  interests,  in  my  opinion  we  shall 
be  left  out.  There  is  grave  danger  for 
this  Nation  if  we  fail  to  protect  ourselves 
at  this  time  and  fail  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  as 
it  begins  to  make  its  plans. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
well  stated,  there  is  a  timetable.  On 
January  1,  1959,  tariffs  in  this  6-country 
area  will  be  reduced  10  percent.  Then 
they  will  hold  steady  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years,  following  which  there 
will  be  other  changes.  This  is  a  12-year 
program.  It  is  not  a  5-year  program  or 
a  3 -year  program.  I  hope  Congress  will 
give  every  consideration  to  the  time¬ 
table  before  the  pending  legislation  is 
finally  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  emphasiz¬ 
ing  what  I  have  been  trying  to  stress, 
namely,  the  great  importance  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  That 
point  is  not  discussed  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  committee.  There  is  no 
reference  to  it.  We  must  think  in  terms 
of  the  program  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  which  means  much 
to  the  future  of  our  trade  with  Europe. 


The  President  has  called  it  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  I  have  discussed  the  subject 
with  him  personally.  I  have  also  talked 
with  Mr.  Dillon  about  it.  The  facts 
must  be  placed  in  the  Record  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
before  final  action  is  taken  on  the  bill. 
That  includes  action  by  the  House. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  5 -year  extension.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  reduced  the  extension 
from  5  years  to  3.  I  shall  submit  an 
amendment  on  this  subject,  which  will 
lie  on  the  table.  Whether  we  wish  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  on  a 
basis  upon  which  the  subject  can  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  have  to  leave  to  those  who  will 
have  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  further 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  The  Senator  is  making  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
he  knows  the  subject  from  every  angle. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  adjustments  can 
be  made  in  conference.  I  have  my  own 
definite  views  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
will  take  action  on  the  particular  amend¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  I 
favor  a  5-year  extension.  Regardless 
of  that,  I  hope  that  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  can  be  made.  We  are  not 
merely  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  but  we  are  seeking 
methods  which  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
arriving  at  a  program  of  continuous 
trade  in  an  area  which  will  tighten  into 
a  six-nation  European  community. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  hope  to 
find  some  time,  before  the  debate  is  con¬ 
cluded,  to  discuss  this  question  further. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
him  later  on  this  subject. 

Returning  to  my  text — 

V.  AMERICAN  OPINION  AND  A  5-YEAR  EXTENSION 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  before  conclud¬ 
ing,  I  want  to  give  a  few  facts  and  figures 
in  connection  with  support  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  this  regard,  so  the  data 
which  I  will  present  is  based  upon  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Some  177  nongovernmental  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  House  committee. 
About  115  of  these  witnesses,  or  those 
representing  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
oral  testimony  given  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  favored  an  extension  of  the  act 
from  a  minimum  of  5  years  to  perman¬ 
ency. 

These  witnesses  represented  a  cross- 
section  of  America,  from  large  national 
organizations  to  local  and  regional 
groups. 

The  AFL-CIO  supported  an  extension 
of  at  least  5  years.  So  did  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many,  many  local  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country.  Support  was 
received  from  the  American  Bankers  As- 
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sociation,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit,  and  poultry  associations. 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  national 
organizations  favored  the  5-year  ap¬ 
proach. 

Other  national  public  interest  groups, 
including  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  among 
others,  urged  adoption  of  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension. 

In  addition  to  these  national  and  local 
groups,  the  5-year  extension  was  heavily 
supported  by  the  newspapers  of  this  great 
Nation,  from  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald,  to  the  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Oregonian.  From  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  Boston  Herald,  to  the  New  Orle¬ 
ans  Times-Picayune,  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
conducted  polls  among  their  constituents 
in  respect  to  a  5-year  extension.  Our 
own  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  was 
one  of  these  able  representatives.  From 
Ohio,  Michigan,  California,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey  and  Iowa,  the  people  polled  sup¬ 
ported  a  5-year  bill  by  the  following 
percentages:  66,  63,  55.5,  59.4,  72,  52,  67, 
and  71. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  opinion  of  a 
great  segment  of  the  American  people. 
This  is  not  the  special  interest  voice. 
This  is  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  busi¬ 
nessman,  the  teacher,  the  professional 
man,  the  housewife,  the  grandfather  and 
the  young  married  couple.  They  all 
support  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  act. 
When  we  come  to  consider  this  point  in 
debate,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget 
this  strong  demand  throughout  the 
Nation. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  and  to  summarize: 

First.  If  the  United  States  and  the 
free-world  nations  are  to  be  able  to  plan 
intelligently  and  with  some  hope  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  programing,  in  order  to 
answer  effectively  the  Communist  chal¬ 
lenge,  it  is  much  more  sensible  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5 
years  than  for  3. 

Second.  If  an  extension  of  the  trade - 
agreements  legislation  is  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful,  the  law  must  be  extended  for  a 
period  necessary  to  enable  the  President 
to  make  practical  use  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  the  law. 

Third.  In  the  period  ahead  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  the  President’s  powers  under 
the  law  will  require  negotiations  with 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

Fourth.  Negotiations  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  are  essential  to  protect  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
economically  the  free  world  in  general. 

Fifth.  Negotiations  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  cannot  possibly  be  completed 
within  the  customary  3-year  extension 
period  and  are  likely  to  require  from 
4  to  41/4  years. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  case  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  consider  it 


a  strong  case  on  its  merits.  I  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  on  this  unique  occasion 
the  Senate  should  uphold  the  action 
taken  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
other  body  to  grant  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  request  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  trade-agreements  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  has  revised  the  escape 
clause  procedure  under  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation  would  be  over¬ 
ridden.  That  question  will  come  up  later, 
but  I  wish  to  aline  myself  with  those 
who  feel  that  the  House  provision  to 
protect  the  President,  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  disagree  with  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  finding,  is  preferable.  It 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  reverse 
the  President.  It  is  similar  to  the  vote 
required  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
Certainly  the  President  should  be  in  as 
strong  a  position  in  this  field  as  he  is  in 
the  case  of  a  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  to 
have  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  address  myself  to  this  subject  of 
reciprocal  trade,  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  major  and  important  ones 
before  the  Congress,  especially  in  the 
current  foreign-policy  crisis,  which  over¬ 
shadows  everything  we  do  here.  The 
people  of  the  country  look  to  us  to  keep 
the  peace  in  terms  of  the  very  safety  and 
survival  of  the  United  States.  Every 
action  we  take,  especially  an  action  in  a 
field  so  closely  allied  with  foreign  policy 
as  is  this  bill,  must  be  taken  in  the 
shadow  of  today’s  events  and  in  the  light 
of  their  implications. 

The  Nasser  inspired  overturn  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Iraq  and  the  landing  of 
United  States  troops  in  Lebanon  sharpen 
and  accentuate  the  reasons  which  de¬ 
mand  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Should  the  Senate 
approve  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  which  seriously  re¬ 
stricts  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  the  results  could  be  disastrous. 

Obviously,  if  the  United  States  at  this 
critical  moment  in  international  affairs 
reverses  the  course  of  its  reciprocal  trade 
policy  and  starts  driving  economic 
wedges  between  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  and  free-world  countries,  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  entire  foreign  policy  can 
be  irrevocably  shaken  and  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  even  where  based  on 
sound  principles  of  free  enterprise,  would 
be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Let  us  talk  frankly  about  the  emer¬ 
gency.  The  emergency  for  free  Europe 
relates  to  the  availability  of  the  oil  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  Middle  East  and  if  this 
fails  the  need  to  acquire  a  substantial 
part  of  its  oil  from  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  as  it  did  during  the  Suez  crisis. 
Such  an  emergency  accentuates  all  the 
more  for  free  Europe  the  necessity  of 
two-way  trade  encouraged  by  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program. 
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Mr.  President,  oil  can  be  a  seamy  thing, 
full  of  suspicion  and  unfair  dealings; 
however,  oil  is  also  the  lifeblood  which 
pours  through  the  jugular  vein  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Russians  know  it,  and  we 
know  it.  The  Russians  know  that  if  the 
sources  of  Middle  East  oil  could  be  cut 
off,  and  tremendous  drains  imposed  upon 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  they  would  be  in  contemplation 
of  a  time  when  all  or  most  of  Europe 
might  have  to  yield  to  her. 

I,  like  most  other  persons,  favor  the 
aspirations  of  that  nationalism  which 
seeks  to  improve  the  condition  of  peo¬ 
ples  through  effective  development  of 
their  resources,  whether  it  be  the  na¬ 
tionalism  of  the  Arabs  or  other  people. 
After  all,  we  are  ourselves  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  product  of  nationalism,  in  terms 
of  world  history  of  not  so  many  years 
ago.  However,  nationalism  which  denies 
to  others  the  things  which  they  need, 
and  to  those  who  have  them  the  right 
to  dispose  of  them  fairly  and  equitably, 
or  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  other  States  and  societies,  or 
is  based  upon  threats,  is  nothing  but  a 
scourge — a  typical  Communist-inspired 
movement.  Just  as  we  have  learned 
how  to  deal  with  direct  Communist  ag¬ 
gression,  so  we  must  now  learn  to  deal 
with  indirect  Communist  aggression  no 
matter  how  disguised. 

Therefore,  to  present  the  countries  of 
free  Europe  at  this  point  with  a  pro¬ 
tectionist  oriented  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  renewal  would  be  striking 
them  yet  a  new  shock  added  to  the 
one — the  upheaval  in  Iraq — already 
being  absorbed  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  submit  an  amendment  seeking 
to  extend  the  Act  for  5  years,  instead  of 
the  3 -year  limitation  specified  in  the 
pending  bill.  The  other  committee 
amendments  which,  in  my  opinion,  re¬ 
quire  reversal,  in  view  of  the  tremen¬ 
dously  historic  events  now  occurring, 
and  which  we  are  confronting  today,  in¬ 
volve  the  need  for  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President's  decision  to 
override  Tariff  Commission  findings  on 
the  escape  clause;  the  enlargement  of 
the  items  to  be  protected  on  national 
security  grounds;  and  the  limitation 
from  25  percent  to  15  percent  on  the 
allowable  negotiating  authorization  on 
reciprocal  trade  revisions. 

Both  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  less  developed  countries  so  far 
uncommitted  would  interpret  such  con¬ 
gressional  reaction  as  a  full  fledged  re¬ 
treat  in  the  face  of  the  severe  blow  de¬ 
livered  our  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
the  Mideast  by  the  militant  overthrow  of 
the  Iraq  Government  and  the  imminent 
danger  to  Jordan  and  Lebanon.  Russia 
and  the  Communist  bloc  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  interpret  these  votes 
as  an  open  invitation  to  push  forward 
with  their  growing  Communist  trade-aid 
offensive  which  so  frequently  paves  the 
way  for  Communist  subversion  in  under¬ 
developed  areas:  Witness  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  Iraq,  the  outbreak  of  violence  in 
Lebanon,  the  crisis  in  Ceylon,  rebellion 
in  Indonesia,  and  the  mob  violence 
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stirred  up  in  several  Latin  American 
countries  against  Vice  President  Nixon. 

The  sharp  reverse  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  suffered  in  the  Iraqi  coup  calls 
for  new  decisions  in  our  foreign  policy 
which  have  already  been  initiated  on  the 
highest  level — but  this  does  not  mean 
jettisoning  foreign  policy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  need  to  remain  true  to  its 
strong  points  and  exploit  them  even  fur¬ 
ther.  But,  we  need  also  a  new  fresh¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  enterprise  where  it  has 
not  been  present  before ;  it  is  now  needed 
to  reverse  static  policies  based  on  old 
balance  of  power  theories,  on  overreadi¬ 
ness  to  identify  free  world  objectives 
with  support  of  the  status  quo  in  any 
country  and  upon  overemphasis  on  anti¬ 
communism  rather  than  positive  free¬ 
dom  as  the  measure  of  the  success  of  any 
free  world  country. 

We  should  also  have  some  idea  of  our 
successes  at  the  same  time  we  consider 
our  failures.  In  all  fairness  we  should 
note  that  United  States  foreign  aid 
agreements  have  been  made  with  18  of 
the  20  nations  established  after  World 
War  II  and  that  the  population  of  the 
nations  so  aided  is  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  700  million  total  in  these  20  na¬ 
tions.  Also,  that  we  trade  with  all  20  of 
these  nations  and  that  in  many  cases  our 
trade  is  indispensable  to  their  very  exist¬ 
ence.  In  nations  like  India,  Vietnam, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Ghana  we  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  deal  with  govern¬ 
ments  many  of  whose  policies  are  highly 
socialized  without  our  taking  a  doctri¬ 
naire  position  on  their  social  orders ;  also 
that  in  these  and  other  countries  United 
States  aid  and  trade  have  come  directly 
within  the  consciousness  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people.  Indeed,  land  and 


agricultural  reform  in  India  and  Viet¬ 
nam  particularly  demonstrate  this,  as 
does  our  recent  aid  to  Ceylon  to  relieve 
famine. 

I  personally  saw  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1956  the  village  development 
scheme  in  India.  This  project  is  the 
greatest  recipient  of  our  aid  to  India. 
It  bears  the  idea  of  United  States  aid 
into  the  minds  of  millions  of  people  in 
India,  especially  in  the  villages,  many 
of  whom  have  never  had  access  even  to 
a  main  road,  let  alone  any  ideas  of  free¬ 
dom  or  of  modern  technology  and  civi¬ 
lization.  These  people  all  recognize 
that  they  are  being  tremendously  as¬ 
sisted  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
a  greater  opportunity  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  directly  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  assistance. 

The  critical  point  is  that  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  our  trade  policy  represents  an  in¬ 
dispensable  element  in  such  parts  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  have  been  successful. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  shown  the  ability 
to  shift  its  import  and  export  direction 
in  support  of  political  considerations. 
We,  as  a  free  enterprise  Nation,  cannot 
do  so.  Therefore,  the  method  of  over¬ 
coming  the  Soviet  advantages  at  par¬ 
ticular  times  is  to  have  a  trade  program 
which  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  match 
the  Soviet  efforts  wherever  they  may 
come.  Of  all  the  times  to  jettison  this 
flexibility,  which  has  been  so  important 
an  element  in  our  foreign  policy,  this 
time  would  be  the  most  unpropitious, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

Vital  though  our  foreign  economic  aid 
program  is  in  helping  to  meet  both  the 
short-  and  long-range  economic  needs 
of  the  free-world  nations,  it  still  cannot 
begin  to  challenge  the  importance  in 


terms  of  dollar  impact  of  United  States 
trade  with  the  areas  involved. 

In  other  words,  trade  is  still  what 
these  countries  live  by.  Aid  is  their 
hope  for  improving  their  condition.  A 
reversion  to  more  protectionism  in  our 
trade  policy  can  undo  in  a  few  months 
the  beneficial  results  of  our  policies  of 
foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance  for 
1  year.  For  example,  in  1957  our  trade 
with  Brazil  was  more  than  $1  billion 
compared  with  United  States  economic 
aid  to  that  country  of  about  $40  million; 
United  States  exports  and  imports  to 
Italy  amounted  to  nearly  $1  billion  but 
our  economic  assistance  was  under  $100 
million;  United  States  trade  with  India, 
in  which  United  States  exports  exceeded 
imports  by  higher  than  a  2-to-l  ratio, 
was  more  than  $600  million,  while  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  came  to  about  $62  million, 
roughly  10  percent;  and  United  States 
trade  with  Turkey,  where  we  carry  such 
heavy  responsibilities  for  assistance,  was 
more  than  $221  million  compared  with 
$137  million  in  United  States  economic 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tables  which  show  United  States 
Government  aid  as  compared  with  trade 
in  the  years  1953  to  1957,  inclusive,  with 
respect  to  Italy,  Japan,  India,  Brazil. 
Turkey,  and  Peru.  These  are  fair  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  critical  relationship  which 
our  trade  bears  to  the  economy  of  these 
countries  as  compared  with  what  we  can 
do  to  help  them  improve  their  standards 
of  living  through  economic  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  Italy,  195S-57 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits 
other  than  military,  to  Italy: 1  2  3 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 

.Net  grants . . 

Gross  grants _ _ _ 

100. 3 

133.6 
145.  4 

138.6 

6.8 

11.8 

-27.3 

1.5 

.8 

82.'  3 
93.5 
102.2 

92.1 

10.1 

8.7 
-11.2 

2.7 
2.7 

39.2 

58.7 

63.8 

33.9 

29.9 

5.1 

-19.5 

51.7 

68.7 

69.7 
46.2 

23.5 

1.0 

-17.0 

5.7 

5.7 

57.7 

44.3 

45.5 

21.6 

23.9 

1.2 

13.4 

42.6 

20.6 

22.0 

Mutual  security  aid _  . 

Agricultural  commodities 

through  private  agencies _ 

Keverse  grants  and  returns  on 

grants _ _ 

Net  credits _ 

New  credits _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank .  _ 

Mutual  security  under  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act--.- 

Mutual  security  deficiency 
and  basic  materials  develop¬ 
ment _ _ _ _ 

.6 

28.8 

Principal  collections . . 

13.9 

19.5 

22.7 

29.2 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants,  etc.— Con. 
Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 
through  sale  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities: 

17.8 

17.2 

19.  8 

40.  0 

Currency  claims  acquired 

17.8 

17.5 

31.3 

94.  3 

Currency  advanced  by  foreign 

2.2 

-1. 1 

-.2 

.3 

13.7 

53.0 

B.  Merchandise  trade: 

United  States  exports  to  Italy  4 _ 

292.3 

309.6 

358.8 

526.  3 

661.  4 

United  States  imports  from  Italy _ 

158.6 

141.5 

180.1 

216.0 

245. 2 

C.  Description  of  imports  from  Italy: 

The  largest  part  of  United  States  imports  from  Italy  falls  in  the  broad  class  of 
manufactures.  Textile  products,  leather  goods,  sewing  machines,  motorcycles, 
musical  instruments,  and  artworks  are  typical  of  these  imports.  Structural  steel 
products,  electrical  and  industrial  machinery,  and  automobiles  were  most  promi¬ 
nent,  however,  in  the  rise  during  the  past  2  years  in  imports  from  Italy. 

Specialty  food  products  and  wines  make  up  roughly  l/i  of  the  total;  raw  materials, 
such  as  marble,  fluorspar,  and  nonferrous  metals  represent  a  smaller  proportion. 


1  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods. 
3  Data  obtained  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955, 
1956,  and  1957,  and  are  not  fully  revised. 


3  Data  cover  Italy  and  Trieste. 

4  Excluding  special  category. 
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Table  2. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  Japan,  1953-57 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits,  other 
than  military,  to  Japan:  1 3 

-2.4 

39.1 

13.9 

77.6 

82.8 

A.  United  States  grants,  etc.— Con. 

Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 
through  sale  of  agricultural  com- 

.3 

1.3 

11.7 

17.3 

13.5 

modities: 

.3 

1.3 

11.7 

17.3 

13.  5 

Net  change  through  transactions.. 

47.1 

10.9 

10.3 

-35.9 

.8 

10.2 

13.9 

11.0 

Currency  claims  acquired 
through  sales . . . . 

Agricultural  "commodities 
through  private  agencies - 

47.1 

72.4 

51.0 

21.  8 

.3 

.5 

1.5 

3.4 

2.5 

Use  of  foreign  assets... _ 

61.6 

40.7 

57.7 

B.  Merchandise  trade: 

-2.7 

37.8 

2.2 

60.3 

69.  3 

United  States  exports  to  Japan  3 _ 

680.  0 

682.2 

648.5 

901.9 

1,  230.  5 
000.5 

40.0 

80.2 

84.6 

106.  3 

144.  9 

United  States  imports  from  Japan... 

261.5 

279.0 

431.9 

557.9 

40.0 

80.2 

43.5 

73.7 

114.8 

C.  Description  of  imports  from  Japan: 

Imports  from  Japan  include  a  wide 
manufactures,  wool  products,  chin 
sewing  machines,  textile  machine) 
stuffs,  chiefly  fish,  account  for  Mo 

Mutual  security  under  Agri- 
cul  tural  Trade  Development 

41.1 

32.fi 

30.0 

variety  of  manufactured  products— textile 
a  and  earthenware,  metal  manufactures, 
v.  tovs  and  snorting  goods,  pt  al.  Food- 

42.7 

42.4 

82.4 

46.0 

75.6 

of  the  total:  raw  silk,  nlvwood. 

products,  and  ferroalloys — the  principal  industrial 
Japan — for  about  17  percent. 

materials  obtained  from 

1  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods.  3  Excluding  special  category. 

!  Data  obtained  i-om  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955, 

1950,  and  1957,  and  are  not  lully  revised. 

Table  3. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  India,  1953-57 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1950 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits,  other 
than  military,  to  India:  1  3 

37.4 

28.8 

105.6 

82.0 

-63. 2 

A.  United  States  grants,  etc. — Con. 
Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 
through  sale  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities: 

37,4 

28.8 

102.0 

61.9 

46.  6 

37.4 

28.8 

102.  0 

61.9 

46.  6 

Net  change  through  transactions,. 

10.7 

36.9 

249.0 

30. 1 

27.0 

74.8 

46.7 

34.5 

Currency  claims  acquired 
through  sales _ _ 

Agricultural  commodities 

through  private  agencies _ 

Reverse  grants  and  returns  on 

10.7 

48.3 

254.  8 

1.3 

1.8 

27.2 

15.2 

12. 1 

11.4 

5.  7 

B.  Merchandise  trade: 

United  States  exports  to  India  4 _ 

156.6 

164.4 

191.4 

274.2 

437.  6 

3.6 

20. 1 

-109.8 

United  States  imports  from  India... 
C.  Descrintion  of  imnorts  from  India: 

229.9 

200.1 

221.4 

205.6 

211.1 

6.9 

20.  0 

15.  6 

5.9 

20.6 

15.6 

Industrial  raw  materials  such  as  burlaps,  manganese  ore,  carpet  wool,  sheila'', 
and  mica  account  for  between  70  and  80  percent  of  total  United  States  imports  from 
India.  Foodstuffs,  chiefly  cashew  uuts,  tea,  and  black  pepper,  make  up  most  of 
the  balance. 

2.3 

.5 

3  125.4 

>  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods.  3  Return  of  lend-leaso  silver  amounted  to  $122,700, 000. 

3  Data  obtained  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955,  *  Excluding  special  category. 

1956,  and  1957,  are  not  fully  revised. 

Table  4. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  Brazil,  1953-57 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits,  other 
than  military,  to  Brazil:  1 2 

326. 3 

29.9 

24.0 

-12.5 

9.5 

A.  United  States  grants,  etc.— Con. 

Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 
through  the  sale  of  agricultuial 

2.9 

2.7 

5.6 

6.4 

6.9 

2.9 

2.8 

5.6 

6.4 

6.  9 

Net  change  through  transactions. 

3.3 

3.4 

37.7 

-6.1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

3.8 

4.8 

Currency  claims  acquired 

Agricultural  commodities 

3.3 

3.4 

39.7 

28.  6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.1 

2.0 

34.  6 

Inter- American  and  related 

(3) 

.1 

pi 

B.  Merchandise  trade: 

United  States  exports  to  Brazil  4 _ 

United  States  imports  from  Brazil,. 

C.  Description  of  imports  from  Brazil: 

314.  4 

474.7 

253. 6 

308.  6 

481.8 

768.5 

681.7 

632.5 

745.7 

700. 1 

323.  4 

27.2 

18.4 

-18.  9 

2.6 

337.  7 

53.  5 

91.8 

41.  2 

76.3 

tuffs — nrincinailv  coffee  and  cocoa 

Other 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

336.0 

48.1 

87.1 

30.6 

46. 1 

imnorts.  10  to  15  percent  of  tile  total,  consist  of  industrial  raw  materials.  pi  iu- 

Mutual  security  under  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act . 

30.2 

cipaliy  irou  ore  and  ferroalloys,  camauba  wax,  and  bides  and  skins. 

6.2 

Defense  mobilization  develop¬ 
ment _ _ 

1.  7 

5.5 

4.7 

4.4 

(s) 

73.7 

Principal  collections _ 

14.3 

26.3 

73.4 

60.1 

>  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods  3  Less  than  $50,000. 

3  Data  obtained  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955,  *  Excluding  special  category. 

1956,  and  1957,  and  are  not  fully  revised. 
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Table  5. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  Turkey,  1953-57 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits, 

A.  United  States  'grants,  etc. — Con. 

other  than  military,  to  Turkey:  i 3 

Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 

Net  grants  and  credits-. . 

40.0 

47.1 

67.2 

106.5 

83.0 

through  sale  of  agricultural  com- 

Net  grants . . 

44.2 

50.3 

53.7 

84.7 

60.5 

modlties: 

Gross  grants-. _ _ 

48.8 

54.6 

57.3 

90.  7 

69.2 

Net  change  through  transactions 

25.0 

16.3 

53.9 

Mutual  security  aid . 

48.8 

54.5 

57. 1 

90.4 

68.7 

Currency  claims  acquired 

Agricultural  commodities 

through  sales. . .  _ 

32.  6 

23.2 

69.6 

through  private  agencies _ 

(3) 

.2 

.3 

.5 

Currency  advanced  by  foreign 

Reverse  grants  and  returns  on 

government  (net) _ 

.5 

—  5 

5 

grants _ 

4.0 

4.3 

3.6 

6.0 

8.7 

8.1 

6.4 

16.2 

Net  credits _ _ 

-4.2 

-3.2 

13.5 

21.8 

22.5 

B.  Merchandise  trade: 

New  credits . . 

.8 

.1 

16.2 

24.1 

24. 1 

United  States  exports  to  Turkey  4-._ 

69.9 

87.0 

101. 9 

115.8 

139.4 

Export-Import  Bank . 

.8 

.1 

.4 

4.3 

.5 

United  States  imports  from  Turkey, 

84.0 

64.7 

57.2 

68.4 

92.4 

Mutual  securitv  program  . . 

o 

— 

15.8 

19.8 

23.6 

C.  Description  of  imports  from  Turkey: 

Principal  collections . 

5.0 

3.3 

2.7 

2.3 

1.6 

Imports  are  almost  altogether  industrial  raw  materials,  chiefly  Turkish  cigarette 

leaf  and  chrome  ore  or  chromite.  A  small  proportion,  4  to  8  percent,  of  imports 

consist  of  foodstuffs. 

>  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods.  3  Less  than  $50,000. 

3  Data  obtained  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955,  4  Excluding  special  category. 

1950,  and  1957,  and  are  not  fully  revised. 

Table  6. —  U.  S.  Government  aid  to  and  trade  with  Peru,  1953-57 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

A.  United  States  grants  and  credits,  other 

A.  United  States  grants,  etc.— Con. 

than  military,  to  Peru: 1 3 

Short-term  foreign  claims  acquired 

Net  grants  and  credits. . . 

11.2 

1.0 

8.1 

25.9 

52.2 

through  sale  of  agricultural  com- 

Net  grants . . . 

1.9 

2.5 

3.2 

8. 1 

10.  5 

modifies: 

1.  9 

2.  5 

3.2 

H.  1 

10.  5 

3.2 

-1.8 

1.1 

Mutual  security  aid  . . 

1.8 

2.4 

2.6 

7.3 

9.7 

Currency  claims  acquired 

Agricultural  commodities 

5.8 

1.  7 

4.  0 

through  private  agencies _ 

.2 

(3) 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Use  of  foreign  assets _ 

2.5 

3.4 

3.0 

Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

(3) 

9.3 

-1.  5 

4.  9 

17a  8 

41.7 

122.4 

99.  9 

123.2 

162.  6 

197.  6 

New  credits . . 

9.7 

.1 

6.0 

19.3 

44.3 

United  States  imports  from  Peru _ 

86.9 

96.5 

110.5 

134.6 

137.2 

Export-Import  Bank... . 

9.7 

,i 

.1 

10.7 

36.3 

C.  Description  of  imports  from  Peru: 

3.6 

6.  3 

5.7 

Mutual  security  under  Agri- 

lead,  and  zinc  accounting  for  approximately  half  of  all  imports  in  the  last  5 

cultural  Trade  Develop- 

years.  Other  metals  make  up  an  additional  10  to  20  percent  of  the  total.  Food- 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

Principal  collections . 

.4 

1.6 

1.1 

1.5 

2.6 

1  For  security  reasons,  data  on  military  aid  by  country  are  excluded  in  all  periods.  3  Less  than  $50,000. 

3  Data  obtained  from  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits,  issues  of  December  1954,  1955,  4  Excluding  special  category. 

1956,  and  1957,  and  are  not  fully  revised. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  of  the  majority 
of  nations  in  the  free  and  noncommitted 
world  with  the  United  States  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  trade  relations  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated,  particularly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  many  single  commodity  coun¬ 
tries.  For  although  the  United  States 
amassed  a  record  breaking  $32  billion  in 
trade  in  1957,  exclusive  of  military  ma¬ 
terial  exports — $25  billion  of  that  with 
the  43  countries  with  which  we  have 
trade  agreements — it  still  added  up  for 
only  about  6  percent  of  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

The  difference  between  exports  and 
imports  in  respect  of  countries  with 
which  we  had  trade  agreements  was  $4.6 
billion  as  contrasted  with  an  aggregate 
export  surplus  to  us  of  $5.8  billion  for 
all  countries  with  which  we  engaged  in 
foreign  trade. 

Notwithstanding  these  enormous  fig¬ 
ures,  it  still  added  up  to  only  about  6 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
That  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  economic 
life  and  death  to  us,  although  it  is  of 
critical  importance  in  certain  areas  of 
activity. 

In  stark  contrast  is  the  position  of 
the  average  underdeveloped  area  where 
the  export-import  trade  represents  more 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  gross  national 
product.  The  Latin  American  countries 
look  toward  this  Nation  as  the  major 
market  for  their  exports  and  the  major 
source  of  their  imports,  nearly  half  the 


total  in  both  instances.  Individual  coun¬ 
tries  like  Brazil  sell  40  percent  of  its  total 
exports  here,  while  we  buy  60  percent  of 
the  Philippines’  exports  and  nearly  30 
percent  from  the  export-or-die  nation  of 
Japan — so  serious  is  this  matter  to 
Japan.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  reactionai-y 
policy  in  respect  of  world  trade  would  be 
tremendously  damaging  to  the  future  to 
which  all  these  countries  have  to  look 
forward. 

In  less  developed  areas,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objectives  of  their  governments 
must  be  economic  growth  in  the  face  of 
such  obstacles  as  spiraling  birth  rates, 
insufficient  capital  investment,  and  the 
chronic  problems  of  health,  housing, 
education,  and  the  insufficiency  of  tech¬ 
nically  trained  manpower.  Twenty 
years  from  now,  the  major  industrial  na¬ 
tions,  including  ourselves,  expect  to 
double  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
average  worker  while  the  less  developed 
nations  will  probably  be  able  to  increase 
their  average  citizen’s  per  capita  share  of 
the  national  product  about  30  percent. 
Should  these  economies  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  be  rocked  now  by  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  their  United  States  im¬ 
port  market,  then  the  hopes  of  a  billion 
people  to  materially  improve  their  lot 
outside  the  Communist  bloc  will  pe  dim¬ 
mer  at  best.  These  are  the  most  por¬ 
tentous  implications  for  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  United  States  trade 
policy  which  one  could  imagine. 


In  such  an  examination  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  United  States  trade  policy  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  degree  of  our  own  depend¬ 
ence  on  imports.  A  crucial  10  percent 
of  all  the  raw  materials  used  by  United 
States  industry  are  imported  today  from 
free  nations,  including  100  percent  of  our 
natural  rubber,  100  percent  of  our  tin, 
99  percent  of  our  chromite,  95  percent 
of  our  manganese,  72  percent  of  our 
tungsten,  and  70  percent  of  our  bauxite 
to  make  aluminum.  The  indispensabil¬ 
ity  of  these  raw  material  imports  to  the 
operation  of  the  most  powerful  indus¬ 
trial  machine  on  earth  is  unquestioned. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  only 
two  categories  of  our  gross  national 
product — consumer  purchases  of  apparel 
and  business  purchases  of  capital 
equipment — are  more  important  than 
merchandise  exports  to  our  total  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 

Let  us  see  where  we  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  our  economy  in  the 
matter  of  exports. 

One-fifth  to  one-third  of  our  civilian 
aircraft,  railroad  cars,  construction,  and 
mining  equipment,  textile  machinery, 
sewing  machines,  and  steel  and  rolling 
mill  machinery  have  been  sold  on  foreign 
markets  in  recent  years,  while  the  United 
States  farmer  produces  about  11  percent 
of  his  total  output  for  export — a  precious 
outlet  for  this  country’s  farm  surpluses 
and  needed  nourishment  for  many  young 
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nations  converting  from  strictly  agricul¬ 
tural  to  a  more  industrial  economy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  although  we 
may  not  live  or  die,  in  terms  of  national 
survival,  as  a  result  of  the  continuance 
of  our  export  or  our  import  trade,  I 
deeply  believe  that  it  can,  and  does, 
represent,  in  the  case  of  many  indus¬ 
tries,  the  difference  between  depression 
conditions  and  reasonably  prosperous 
operations. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  entire 
recession  period  in  this  country  has  been 
foreign  trade.  Although  total  exports 
and  imports  are  below  last  year’s  all-time 
high,  the  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  some  of  the  industries  heaviest  hit 
by  unemployment  in  recent  months 
nevertheless  have  increased  their  ex¬ 
ports;  for  example,  electrical  machinery 
exports  rose  8  percent  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery  exports  gained  more  than  11 
percent;  and  transport  equipment  ex¬ 
ports  also  showed  a  small  gain. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  April  1958,  as 
contrasted  with  April  1957,  United 
States’  exports  fell  only  $380  million — 
from  $1.78  billion  to  $1.4  billion;  but 
United  States  imports  fell  $820  million — 
from  $1.92  billion  to  $1.1  billion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  figures  are  very 
illuminating,  because  they  demonstrate 
that  a  recession  in  this  country,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  foreign  trade,  hurts  our 
friends  abroad  far  more  than  it  hurts  us; 
and  the  figures  also  bear  very  impor¬ 
tantly  on  the  validity  of  the  highly  pro¬ 
tectionist  argumets  about  the  disastrous 
effects  of  imports  on  our  country,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  decrease  in  im¬ 
ports — more  than  twice  the  decrease  in 
exports — which  occurred  in  the  period  of 
an  economic  letdown. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  most  strongly 
support  reciprocal  trade  legislation  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  predica¬ 
ment,  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  the 
businesses  or  the  employees  adversely 
affected  seriously  by  imports.  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  must  go  “protection¬ 
ist,”  for  that  would  result  in  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  our  own  economic  position  and  to 
our  objectives  for  securing  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  economic  interest  of  the  free 
world  as  the  surest  road  to  peace.  But  it 
does  mean  that  we  should  provide  con¬ 
crete  assistance  which  will  enable  the 
businesses  affected  to  make  smooth 
transitions  into  other  lines  in  which  they 
can  compete  economically  and  success¬ 
fully  on  the  open  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  an  amendment 
to  this  effect — and  I  am  joining  in  the 
sponsorship  of  such  an  amendment — 
will  be  offered  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Trade  Adjustments  Act  of  1958  which 
provides  adjustment  assistance  to  enable 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  imports 
to  convert  to  more  profitable  lines,  to 
receive  small  business  loans,  technical 
help,  rapid  tax  amortization  on  capital 
equipment,  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  and  additional  training 
and  industrial  reeducation  for  workers 
during  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  problem 
brings  us  directly  to  the  restrictive 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 


nance  Committee  majority  to  the  escape- 
clause  procedure  already  a  part  of  our 
trade  program.  At  the  most,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  for  every  10  United  States 
workers  engaged  in  business  directly 
benefited  by  United  States  trade,  one 
is  working  for  a  business  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  foreign  imports. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission’s  recommendation  auto¬ 
matically  effective  unless  the  President 
disapproves  and  is  backed  up  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  Congress.  This  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  rejected,  first,  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  return  tariff  rate¬ 
making  and  trade-policy  formulation  to 
Congress,  while  taking  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  essential  tool  needed  to  carry  on 
the  country’s  foreign  policy;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  because,  in  essence,  it  does  not  offer 
the  President  any  discretionary  power 
at  all,  for  certainly  if  the  President  can 
get  a  majority  in  Congress  to  vote  to 
permit  him  to  reverse  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  he  could  also  present  all  sorts 
of  tariff  and  trade  measures  to  Con¬ 
gress — including  a  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Commission  itself — and  could  be 
fairly  sure  of  their  passage.  I  think  the 
escape-clause  provision  as  modified  in 
the  House  offers  adequate  protection,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  out  of  3,000  items 
on  which  concessions  have  been  made, 
only  26  commodities  have  been  referred 
to  the  President  under  this  provision. 

Since  the  escape-clause  procedure  was 
instituted,  87  cases  have  been  filed  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  by  businesses 
seeking  relief  through  the  imposition  of 
higher  tariffs  on  competitive  imports. 
Fifty-four  cases  were  dismissed  at  the 
applicant’s  request,  were  rejected  by  the 
Commission,  or  were  terminated  without 
finding.  Three  are  still  pending.  Of 
the  30  remaining  cases,  involving  26 
commodities,  that  went  to  the  President 
for  action,  he  accepted  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendation  in  favor  of 
escape-clause  action  in  10  cases,  and 
rejected  its  advice  in  17;  and  the  3 
other  cases  are  still  pending. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  has  re¬ 
jected  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations,  we  would  be 
going  right  back,  all  over  again  to  con¬ 
gressional  tariff-making,  with  all  its  in¬ 
vidious  problems  of  logrolling  which 
caused  Congress  to  change  from  it. 

In  short,  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
amendment  which  seeks  to  require  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  sustain  the  President  when  he  takes 
action  to  reverse  escape-clause  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Such  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
take  us  back  to  the  conditions — happily 
passed — which  resulted  in  so  many  in¬ 
justices  and  inequities  and  which  con¬ 
stituted  such  a  drag  on  American  foreign 
policy  that  a  return  to  them  simply  can¬ 
not  be  considered  in  .connection  with  the 
foreign  problems  we  face  today.  Cer¬ 
tainly  what  is  happening  in  the  Middle 
East  should  awaken  us  sharply  to  these 
realities. 

The  further  limitation  proposed  to  be 
imposed  on  the  President’s  authority  to 
reduce  tariffs  should  also  be  rejected. 
The  Trade  Act,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
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provides  that  the  rates  existing  on 
July  1,  1958,  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  25  percent,  in  stages  of  not  more 
than  10  percent  in  any  12-month  period 
up  to  June  30,  1961.  To  cut  those  re¬ 
duction  levels  even  more  sharply  to  a 
maximum  of  15  percent,  at  no  more 
than  5  percent,  at  any  one  time,  would 
deprive  the  President  of  the  flexibility 
which  should  be  a  principal  strength  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program,  a  key¬ 
stone  of  our  entire  foreign  policy. 

It  would  be  equally  detrimental  to  our 
trade  program  if  still  another  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  majority  were  accepted; 
I  refer  to  the  amendment  which  would 
broaden  the  national-security  provision 
and,  in  effect,  would  make  it  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  means  already  afforded 
by  the  escape  clause  to  industries  which 
seek  relief  from  the  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  imports.  At  present,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  President 
can  grant  relief  to  industries,  under  the 
national-security  provision,  principally 
upon  the  making  of  a  determination 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
a  threat,  through  imports,  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security.  However,  the  amend¬ 
ment  directs  that  henceforth,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  strategic  considerations,  equal 
emphasis  shall  be  given  an  industry’s 
weakened  economic  position  directly  re¬ 
sulting  from  foreign  competition  in 
United  States  Qiarkets,  in  recognition  of 
the  close  relationship  of  economic  wel¬ 
fare  to  our  national  security.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  extended  criterion  would  ap¬ 
ply  not  only  to  the  imports  concerned, 
but  also  to  their  derivatives.  I  think 
this  attempt  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  national-security  provision  is  un¬ 
necessary,  so  long  as  the  escape-clause 
action  is  functioning  fairly  and  equita¬ 
bly,  as  it  apparently  has  to  date. 

This  amendment  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  extend  the  program 
for  3  years,  instead  of  the  5  years  ur¬ 
gently  requested  by  the  President,  can 
have  the  most  serious  repercussions  on 
our  future  trade  with  Western  Europe, 
which  is  busy  organizing  a  brand  new 
economic  unit,  the  common  market. 

This  is  completely  untenable  in  light 
of  the  escape  clause,  and  should  also  be 
defeated. 

My  colleague  from  New  Jersey  has 
already  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
impact  of  the  3 -year,  as  against  the 
5-year,  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  on  our  negotiations  with  the 
nations  in  the  common  market  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  I  think  those  observations 
are  entirely  valid. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  the  3 -year  proposal. 

In  1957  we  sold  more  than  $3  billion 
worth  of  American  products  to  the  6 
countries  in  this  new  union.  The  6  na¬ 
tions  which  are  joining  together  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  the  common  market  are  by 
now  buying  nearly  20  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  As  their  economies  are 
joined  into  a  well-integrated  single  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  rivaling  our  own  in  size 
in  efficiency,  this  purchasing  power  will 
greatly  increase. 

The  stake  of  our  export  industries  in 
the  common  market  creates  one  of  the 
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major  needs  for  a  5 -year  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

Why  5  years  instead  of  3  ?  The  reason 
is  this:  The  formation  of  the  common 
market  involves  a  negotiating  process 
among  the  member  nations  which  may 
take  from  12  to  17  years.  These  nego¬ 
tiations  will  involve,  in  addition  to  other 
things,  the  formation  of  a  common  tariff 
against  imports.  The  resulting  tariff 
will  most  likely  be  a  compromise  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  tariffs  now  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  individual  countries.  We 
must  be  able  to  enter  this  long-range 
process  of  negotiations  in  order  to  keep 
this  compromise  tariff  as  low  or  as  fair 
as  possible.  The  other  body  of  Congress 
has  already  accepted  the  5-year  exten¬ 
sion,  and  the  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  5  years. 

Only  when  armed  with  long-range 
powers  can  we  fit  ourselves  into  plans 
which  must  be  closely  coordinated  over 
more  than  a  decade.  If  we  say  that  we 
can  only  go  into  the  water  up  to  our 
knees — if  we  say  that  we  can  only  go 
along  with  the  plan  for  3  years — we  may 
not  be  invited  to  join  in  the  negotiations 
at  all. 

Other  nations  also  will  be  more  apt  to 
grant  us  concessions  if  they  can  look 
forward  to  a  program  which  is  able  to 
progress  over  a  substantial  number  of 
years  instead  of  one  which  runs  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks 
after  a  short  term. 

That  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
in  the  best  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  economy  is,  to  my  mind,  patently 
clear  if  only  facts  are  used  to  prove  that 
contention.  '  Prom  1934,  when  our  ex¬ 
ports  barely  climbed  above  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  figure,  they  soared  to  nearly  $20 
billion  last  year;  and  of  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  $6  billion,  more  than  $4.5  billion 
of  that  surplus  is  with  the  countries 
with  which  we  have  trade  agreements. 
Traditionally,  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  meant  the  difference  between 
prosperity  or  depression  to  many  coun¬ 
tries,  but  recently  that  picture  has  be¬ 
gun  to  change. 

This  is  the  final  point  I  should  like  to 
make,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  supremely 
important  one,  especially  in  view  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.  High  tariff  walls  in  the 
United  States  may  not  spell  depression 
for  trading  nations,  but  instead  a  grow¬ 
ing  dependence  on  new  mai’kets  in  the 
Communist  bloc  nations  and  Russia, 
which  is  far  more  devastating  to  the 
objectives — indeed,  to  the  very  survival — • 
of  the  United  States  than  would  be 
merely  loss  of  business  on  both  sides. 
The  door  to  these  markets  has  been 
swung  open  wide,  and  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev  himself  sounded  the  worldwide 
word  of  warning  last  November  when  he 
said  to  us  in  the  United  States : 

We  declare  war  upon  you  in  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade.  We  declare  a  war  we  will  win 
over  the  United  States  *  *  *  and  it  will 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  system. 

These  are  very  very  bold  words,  which 
need  to  be  engraved  in  the  mind  of 
every  American  as  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  we  are  undertaking  the 
dangers  and  the  risks.  Especially  is 


this  true  today  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Western  Europe  has  been  a  prime 
target  for  the  Communists.  Since  1951 
the  volume  of  Soviet  trade  alone  with 
that  area  has  increased  from  $400  mil¬ 
lion  to  more  than  $800  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  detailed,  country-by-country 
survey  by  the  New  York  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  7,  1958,  together  with  a 
news  analysis,  gaging  the  gain  in  eco¬ 
nomic  influence  for  the  Communists. 
The  report  shows  that  they  have  pene¬ 
trated  more  than  50  countries,  and 
though  their  effectiveness  varies  sharply 
from  country  to  country,  it  represents 
a  portentous  threat  in  the  competition 
with  us  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7,  1958] 
Survey  Shows  Communists  Gain  in 
Economic  Influence 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

A  survey  by  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Times  indicates  that  the  Communist 
bloc’s  influence  on  the  economy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  rose  during  the  first  half  of 
1958  and  promises  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Reports  on  Communist  economic  penetra¬ 
tion  in  more  than  50  countries  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Times  correspondents.  The  trend 
of  these  reports,  based  on  official  statistics 
and  on  interviews  with  businessmen  and 
Government  officials,  is  to  confirm  warnings 
by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
and  the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  on  the  growing  Communist  challenge 
to  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reports  make  clear 
that  the  impact  of  Communist  trade  and 
aid  varies  sharply  from  country  to  country. 
In  most  countries,  Communist  economic  in¬ 
fluence  is  still  minor.  In  some  countries  the 
Communist  economic  drive  was  even  set 
back  in  the  last  half  year. 

Communist  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  big  business.  Last  year  this  trade 
exceeded  $6  billion  and  was  more  than  twice 
the  level  of  1952,  the  last  year  of  Stalin’s 
regime. 

But  East-West  trade  is  only  about  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  world.  The  political  lever¬ 
age  this  trade  has  given  the  Soviet  bloc  often 
depends  more  upon  the  nature  and  terms  of 
this  commerce  than  on  the  amount  of  good 
traded.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
Communist  purchases  of  raw  materiels  from 
producing  countries  having  trouble  in  selling 
such  products,  for  example,  Uruguayan  wool. 

Communist  aid,  in  the  form  of  loans  and  a 
few  small  grants,  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  has  totaled  about  $2  billion  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  much  of  this  has  yet  to  be 
spent. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  undertaken  about  140 
industrial  projects  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  since  1955.  Of  these  about  30  percent 
have  been  completed  and  are  operating,  40 
percent  are  under  construction,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  ar  still  in  the  survey  stage  or  their  status 
is  unknown.  The  projects  include  the  build¬ 
ing  of  bridges,  cement  plants,  sugar  refiner¬ 
ies,  glass,  textile  and  steel  plants,  and  pros¬ 
pecting  for  petroleum. 

Fears  expressed  recently  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  may  have  started  economic  warfare 
against  the  West  by  dumping  goods  on  world 
markets  at  low  prices  receive  only  limited 
support  in  the  Times’  correspondents  re¬ 
ports. 


These  reports  indicate  that  most  East- 
West  trade  is  being  conducted  at  world 
prices.  Some  commodities,  such  as  alumi¬ 
num,  oil  and  rails,  have  been  sold  or  offered 
at  below-market  prices.  But  some  countries, 
including  France  and  Sweden,  have  found 
some  Soviet  prices  to  be  higher  than  those 
quoted  by  non-Soviet  sellers. 

Some  evidence  indicates  that  Communist 
resources  available  for  export  are  limited. 
Austria  has  been  having  trouble  getting 
enough  Soviet  goods  to  balance  the  value  of 
Austrian  exports,  the  Times'  correspondent 
in  Vienna  reports.  Authoritative  sources  in 
Oslo  report  a  decrease  in  Norway’s  trade  with 
the  Communist  nations  because  the  latter 
are  either  not  willing  or  unable  to  provide 
the  goods  demanded  by  Norwegian  consum¬ 
ers. 

Other  evidence  is  provided  by  a  United 
States  Government  estimate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year  had  to  sell  $263  million  in 
gold  to  get  foreign  exchange.  Earlier  Soviet 
gold  sales  were  estimated  by  the  same  source 
at  $150  million  on  1956,  $70  million  in  1955, 
$93  million  in  1954  and  $150  million  in  1953. 

FOOTHOLD  IN  19  COUNTRIES 

As  of  mid-1958,  the  Communist  trade  and 
aid  drive,  primarily  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East 
Germany,  has  won  important  economic  foot¬ 
holds  in  at  least  19  countries. 

They  are,  in  Europe,  Iceland,  Finland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Turkey,  Britain,  and  Yugoslavia;  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ye¬ 
men,  and  Iran;  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  India,  and  Nepal,  and  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  Pre¬ 
mier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  told  a  group  of 
Congressmen  in  1955,  “We  value  trade  least 
for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
purposes.’’ 

Presumably  the  same  consideration  ap¬ 
plies  to  Communist  aid.  But  it  is  clear  from 
the  foregoing  list  that  even  a  substantial 
Communist  foothold  in  a  country  does  not 
guarantee  Soviet  dominance.  Iceland  and 
Turkey  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and  Iran  belongs  to  the  Baghdad 
Pact,  for  example.  Similarly,  Yugoslavia  is 
now  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Communist  political  gains  from  trade  or 
aid  have  apparently  been  greatest  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  and  other 
Asian  countries.  Yet  these  gains  did  not 
prevent  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  of 
India,  recently  from  criticizing  the  execution 
of  Hungarian  rebel  leaders,  nor  did  these 
gains  prevent  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
from  visiting  Yugoslavia. 

REASON  FOR  POLITICAL  GAIN 

The  reasons  for  Soviet  political  gains  in 
Asian  countries  are  indicated  by  the  field 
reports.  The  report  from  New  Delhi,  for 
example,  in  discussing  the  Soviet-financed 
Bhilai  steel  mill  and  other  projects,  says: 

“Soviet  engineers  have  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  local  workers  and  local  people. 
Russians  live  an  unostentatious  life  in  a 
hostel,  go  to  work  in  buses  or  jeeps,  and 
mingle  freely  with  local  people.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  the  Russians  have  even  discarded 
liquor  because  Bhilai  comes  within  a  pro¬ 
hibition  area. 

“Indians  have  a  special  sort  of  attachment 
to  and  admiration  for  Russians.  This  atti¬ 
tude  stems  from  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  within  40  years  of  its  revolution  has 
come  up  on  a  par  with  the  United  States 
and  has  even  bettered  it  in  scientific  ad¬ 
vancement.” 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Times’  correspondent 
In  Rangoon,  Burma,  reports: 

“Increased  Soviet  aid  during  the  past  year 
or  so  is  making  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  Burmese.  Special  gift  projects,  as  the 
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Russians  call  them,  are  drawing  attention 
and  overshadowing  United  States  exhibits 
and  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  projects. 

“Reasons:  Soviet  projects  are  almost  all 
tangibles;  Soviet  engineers  and  technicians 
live  on  the  people’s  level  and  were  taught 
Burmese  before  they  arrived  here  (American 
engineers  and  technicians  live  on  a  much 
higher  scale  than  the  masses  and  seldom 
speak  the  language);  daily  progress  on  proj¬ 
ects  clearly  identified  as  ‘Soviet  gifts’  has 
captured  public  attention.” 

REPORT  FROM  INDONESIA 

From  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  a  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  reports: 

“Recent  completion  of  a  multi-million- 
dollar  East  German  sugarmill  at  Jogjakarta 
was  accompanied  by  much  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  fact  that  completion  was  2 
years  behind  schedule  (delay  was  as  much 
the  Indonesians’  fault  as  the  Germans’)  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  press.  Under  present 
adverse  economic  conditions  Indonesia  wel¬ 
comes  credits  from  any  source.  Supplies  of 
foreign  exchange  are  so  low  foreign  credits 
are  essential,  although  there  are  misgivings 
among  some  government  personnel  about 
granting  permission  for  a  large  number  of 
Communist  technicians  to  travel  and  live  in 
Indonesia.  Nevertheless,  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  is  growing.” 

The  popularity  of  Soviet  credits  in  Asia 
arises  from  the  low  interest  rates  (usually  2 
or  2(4  percent),  and  easy  payment  terms. 
In  addition,  Soviet  propaganda  tries  to  give 
the  impression  that  there  are  no  political 
conditions  to  this  aid. 

The  Times  correspondent  in  New  Delhi  lists 
the  following  economic  advantages  Indians 
feel  they  have  in  trading  with  the  Communist 
nations: 

"Communists  have  just  the  type  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  that  India  wants  for 
her  development  projects.  Communists  are 
able  to  deliver  them  as  fast  as  New  Delhi 
wants.  They  are  willing  to  accept  payment 
in  Indian  rupees.  They  are  willing  con¬ 
stantly  to  explore  possibilities  of  buying  more 
varieties  of  Indian  goods.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Thailand’s  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs,  Sukich  Nimenhemminda, 
told  the  Times  correspondent  in  Bangkok: 
“The  Russians  only  pretend  to  ask  for  trade 
with  Thailand  for  the  sake  of  advertising. 
I  don’t  think  they  really  want  to  trade  with 
us.  We  have  nothing  they  want.”  But  sup¬ 
plies  of  low-cost  newsprint  have  been  sent 
from  Communist  countries  to  Thailand  as 
a  means  of  winning  friends  in  that  nation’s 
press,  the  correspondent  reports. 

EVIDENCE  OF  GROWTH 

The  chief  developments  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  indicating  a  stepped-up 
Communist  economic  offensive  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Soviet  sales  of  aluminum,  tin,  platinum, 
and  zinc  have  exerted  a  downward  pressure 
on  depressed  world  markets.  The  case  of 
aluminum  offers  a  striking  example  of  how 
Soviet  sales  below  world  price  can  demoralize 
a  commodity  market. 

Soviet  sales  of  aluminum  in  Britain  at  2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  market  price 
led  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  to  ask 
the  British  Government  to  impose  an  anti¬ 
dumping  duty  on  Soviet  aluminum.  Later 
the  aluminum  company  met  the  Soviet  price 
cut,  thus  forcing  a  world-wide  price  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Industry  sources  and  a  Times  report  from 
Western  Europe  indicate  that  since  this 
price  cut  Soviet  aluminum  sellers  have  been 
offering  the  metal  at  1  or  2  cents  below  the 
reduced  world  price.  British  officials,  a  Times 
correspondent  in  London  reports,  believe  that 
this  is  a  means  of  getting  the  Soviet  Union 
established  as  an  aluminum  supplier  rather 
than  a  deliberate  act  of  economic  warfare. 

Significant  economic  penetration  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Uruguay, 


and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Argentina.  Last 
March  the  Soviet  Union  became  the  largest 
purchaser  of  Uruguayan  wool  and  Uruguay 
is  now  becoming  dependent  on  Soviet  oil 
shipments.  In  Argentina,  the  new  regime  of 
President  Arturo  Frondizi  has  arranged  a 
deal  involving  the  exchange  of  Soviet  oil  and 
Argentine  wool,  thus  permitting  Argentine 
sheep  raisers  to  reduce  their  unsold  wool 
backlog. 

WEST  GERMAN  TIES 

In  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  last 
April  signed  a  3-year  trade  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  exchange  of  goods  up  to  $750  mil¬ 
lion.  Early  last  month  the  director  general 
of  the  Krupp  company  visited  Moscow  and 
concluded  an  agreement  to  supply  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  with  $12  million  worth  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  synthetic  fibers. 

Japan’s  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  4  months  of  1958  is  sharply 
higher  than  trade  during  the  corresponding 
1957  period.  An  agreement  signed  last  De¬ 
cember  provides  for  Japanese-Soviet  trade 
this  year  to  be  3  times  the  1957  level. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  sold  12  ships  to  In¬ 
donesia  and  and  has  offered  unlimited  credit 
to  private  Indonesian  concerns.  Communist 
China  helped  ease  a  difficult  Indonesian  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  this  year  by  providing  an 
emergency  supply  of  25,000  tons  of  rice  and 
72  million  yards  of  textiles  on  a  10-year  credit 
at  2.5  percent  interest. 

Last  May  the  Soviet  Union  offered  Fin¬ 
land  a  loan  of  400  to  500  million  rubles  ($100 
to  $125  million  at  the  official  exchange  rate) 
for  a  steel  plan  to  be  built  in  northern  Fin¬ 
land. 

A  Soviet-Moroccan  trade  agreement  signed 
last  April  19  provides  for  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  this  year. 

RED  SETBACKS  NOTED 

The  major  setbacks  to  the  Communist 
economic  offensive  during  the  last  6  months 
are  the  following: 

During  the  first  5  months  of  1958,  Egypt’s 
purchases  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  reported 
to  have  declined.  A  West  German  credit  of 
400,000,000  Deutsche  marks  ($100,000,000) 
and  the  easing  of  payment  terms  by  other 
Western  European  countries  have  brought 
this  about.  But  early  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  granted  Egypt  credits  equivalent  to 
$178,000,000  for  long-term  purchases  of  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  and  financing  of  Egypt’s 
5-year  industrialization  plan. 

Several  Communist  economic  moves  hav¬ 
ing  apparent  political  motivation  have 
aroused  concern  beyond  the  countries  af¬ 
fected.  The  Soviet  postponement  of  the 
$285,000,000  credit  promised  Yugoslavia  has 
indicated  to  many  that  political  strings  are 
attached  to  Soviet  aid. 

The  decision  of  a  Soviet  court  denying  an 
Israeli  application  for  damages  resulting 
from  Soviet  cancellation  of  oil  shipments 
after  the  1956  Suez  crisis  has  raised  questions 
among  other  countries  that  have  obligated 
themselves  to  accept  Soviet  court  decisions 
on  disputes  arising  in  their  trade  with  that 
country.  Similar  political  motivation  had 
been  apparent  in  Communist  China’s  can¬ 
cellation  of  its  1958  trade  agreement  with 
Japanese  concerns  for  the  exchange  of  $210,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods. 

Indignation  in  many'  countries  over  the 
execution  of  the  Hungarian  rebel  leaders  may 
have  a  negative  effect  on  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  efforts.  As  a  result  of  coolness  be¬ 
tween  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
following  a  demonstration  at  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  in  Moscow,  West  German  busi¬ 
nessmen  cut  short  their  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  oil  market  in  Western  Europe 
has  been  reduced  in  some  countries,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  Italy,  by  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  resumption  of  normal  oil 
shipments  from  the  Middle  East. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  Communist 
products  and  the  availability  of  service  and 


spare  parts.  The  Times  correspondent  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  situation  varied  from  country 
to  country.  The  quality  of  Czechoslovak 
products  drew  virtually  unanimous  praise. 
Soviet  raw  materials  were  considered  satis¬ 
factory,  but  in  some  countries  the  quality 
of  Soviet  machinery  and  automobiles  was 
regarded  as  inferior  to  Western  products.  In 
Greece,  for  example,  Soviet  automobiles  have 
been  catching  fire  because  of  defective  elec¬ 
trical  wiring. 

Complaints  on  quality,  availability  of 
spare  parts  or  service  for  Communist  ma¬ 
chinery  were  noted  in  reports  from  Brazil, 
Israel,  Finland,  Iceland,  Burma,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Mexico.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
ports  stated  that  deficiencies  in  quality  were 
compensated  by  low  cost. 

The  State  Department  puts  the  number 
of  Communist  technicians  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  at  1,600,  about  half  of  them 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  largest  single 
number,  470,  are  in  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  there  are  about  455  in  Afghanistan, 
280  in  India,  105  in  Indonesia,  and  60  in 
Burma. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7,  1958] 
United  States-Soviet  Trade  Unchanged — 

Relations  With  Poland  Altered — ■ 

Commerce  With  Moscow  Infinitesimal — - 

$11  Million  Russian  Order  for  Steel  Is 

Rejected  by  Washington 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  6. — There  has  been  no 
change  in  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
last  3  years. 

Trade  remains  infinitesimal,  though  there 
is  some  prospect  of  an  increase,  depending 
largely  on  Soviet  rather  than  United  States 
decisions. 

Economic  relations  with  the  European 
Communist  bloc  have  also  shown  no  change, 
with  one  exception — the  United  States  aid 
program  for  Poland. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  only  $471,- 
229  worth  of  United  States  goods  was  li¬ 
censed  for  export  to  the  Soviet  Union,  plus 
$1,200,000  worth  of  sugar  of  foreign  origin 
licensed  for  transshipment.  For  the  Eastern 
European  countries  as  a  whole,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  licenses  totaled  only 
$5,153,000,  the  lowest  quarterly  total  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1956. 

steel  order  rejected 

In  the  same  first  quarter,  licenses  for 
goods  worth  $13,935,000  were  rejected,  most 
of  which  was  accounted  for  by  an  $11  mil¬ 
lion  order  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  cold- 
rolled  steel  sheet  and  welded  pipe. 

For  all  of  last  year  total  United  States 
exports  to  the  European  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  were  only 
$86,300,000,  or  less  than  half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  exports.  And  $73,200,000  of  this 
was  to  Poland. 

Total  United  States  imports  from  the  bloc 
were  $65,600,000,  of  which  half  were  from 
Poland.  The  total  was  only  y2  of  1  percent 
of  overall  United  States  imports. 

A  letter  earlier  this  year  from  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  proposed  a  large  increase  in  United 
States-Soviet  trade.  Mr.  Khrushchev  even 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
interested  in  goods  worth  several  billion 
dollars  a  year,  provided  the  United  States 
would  grant  deferred-payment  terms,  that 
is,  credit. 

credit  plan  unwelcome 

State  Department  officials  said  today  that 
the  reply  to  this  letter  had  still  not  been 
completed.  They  made  these  points: 

1.  The  initial  reaction  here  to  the  credit 
proposal  has  not  been  favorable.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  threw  cold  water  on  it  at  a 
recent  press  conference.  This  seems  likely 
to  be  rejected,  although  presumably  there 
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will  be  no  objection  to  private  firms  grant¬ 
ing  credit  terms  if  they  want  to. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  could  greatly  step  up 
imports  from  the  United  States  right  now  if 
it  wanted  to,  simply  by  placing  orders  for 
goods  that  are  not  banned  under  United 
States  export  control  regulations.  Many  of 
the  items  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  list  would  be 
licensed  under  present  regulations,  if  valid 
orders  were  placed  and  the  American  ex¬ 
porter  filed  the  proper  application. 

It  is  possible  the  United  States  list  will  be 
liberalized  somewhat  as  a  result  of  current 
deliberations  in  Paris  of  the  allied  group 
that  keeps  watch  on  East-West  trade  in  stra¬ 
tegic  items.  The  group  is  in  process  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  embargoed  list  substantially,  and 
the  United  States  may  well  go  along  with  the 
less  severe  controls. 

[From  The  New  York  Times  of  July  7,  1958] 

A  COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY  SURVEY  OP  FREE 

World-Communist  Bloc  Trading — Statis¬ 
tics  Show  Current  Contact — Status  of 

the  Free  World’s  Economic  Relations 

With  Iron-Curtain  Lands 

(Following  is  a  summary  of  the  New  York 
Times  correspondents’  reports  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  the  Communist  bloc’s  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with  the  countries  of  the 
free  world.  In  some  cases  these  reports  have 
been  supplemented  by  information  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  United  Nations  sources. 
Within  each  major  area  of  the  world,  coun¬ 
tries  are  listed  alphabetically.) 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada :  The  Communist  bloc  bought  more 
than  $6  million  worth  of  goods  from  Can¬ 
ada  during  the  first  4  months  of  1958,  15 
times  the  purchases  during  the  like  period 
in  1957.  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are  most 
important  in  this  trade;  wheat  sales  to 
Communist  China  this  year  will  have  a  value 
of  $5  million. 

Costa  Rica:  There  is  negligible  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Cuba:  The  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
large-scale  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar  this 
year,  buying  100,000  tons  up  to  the  end  of 
May.  Czechoslovakia  is  the  chief  Commu¬ 
nist  trading  partner  of  Cuba,  supplying  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  of  textiles,  glassware  and 
china. 

Haiti:  Poland  is  becoming  Haiti’s  chief 
supplier  of  cotton  goods.  Czechoslovakia 
tried  but  failed  to  sell  structural  steel  here. 

Mexico:  Mexico  does  very  little  trade  with 
the  Communists,  but  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  V.  V.  Kuznetsov  visited  Mexico  in 
May,  trying  to  arouse  interest  in  Soviet  ma¬ 
chinery  for  construction,  road  building  and 
the  petroleum  industry.  There  are  some 
signs  that  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
trying  on  a  small  scale  to  undersell  the  West 
in  machinery. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Guatemala:  All  trade  with  Communist 
countries  is  forbidden  and  the  ban  is  strictly 
enforced. 

Honduras :  Communist  trade  is  small,  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  the  import  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  textiles,  blankets,  towels,  etc. 

Nicaragua:  Trade  is  small,  consisting  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  import  of  Czechoslovak  news¬ 
print  and  printing  machinery. 

El  Salvador:  No  direct  Communist  trade, 
but  there  have  been  hints  of  interest  in 
selling  coffee  to  Communist  lands  through 
an  intermediary  nation. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina:  The  Soviet  Union  has  sold  1 
million  tons  of  crude  oil  as  well  as  a  sizable 
quantity  of  rails  this  year  at  prices  below 
United  States  rates.  Most  of  the  oil  will  be 
paid  for  by  wool  shipments.  An  Argentine 
purchasing  mission  visited  Communist-bloc 
countries  in  January  and  purchased  $27  mil¬ 


lion  worth  of  goods,  mostly  machinery  and 
steel.  Czechoslovakia  has  sold  Argentina  a 
coal-washing  plant  for  Rio  Turbio  deposits. 
A  Soviet -Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  formed  last  month  and  a  recent  big 
Soviet  exhibit  at  an  Argentine  oil  industry 
fair  was  impressive. 

Bolivia:  Bolivia  has  been  hurt  by  Soviet 
competitive  tin  exports.  A  Soviet  offer 
through  a  Bolivian  Communist  leader  to 
build  a  tin  smelter  in  the  country  and  staff 
it  with  Soviet  technicians  was  declined. 

Brazil:  The  Soviet  Union  has  aroused  in¬ 
terest  with  an  offer  to  exchange  200,000  tons 
of  crude  oil  for  cocoa,  cotton,  and  other 
goods.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have  un¬ 
dersold  the  West  to  get  contracts  to  build 
ships  and  sell  rails,  and  they  are  accepting 
Brazilian  commodities  in  payment.  A  Ru¬ 
manian  mission  is  negotiating  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  and  offering  oil  byproducts  and  oil- 
production  equipment.  The  Communist 
press  has  hinted  that  Moscow  wants  to  buy 
much  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  Russians  have 
expressed  interest  in  buying  Brazilian  man¬ 
ganese  and  Communist  China  sharply  in¬ 
creased  sugar  imports  from  Brazil  early  this 
year. 

Chile’s  situation 

Chile :  The  drop  in  copper  prices  has  stimu¬ 
lated  Chile’s  interest  in  selling  metal  to 
Communist  countries  and  last  March  Chile 
sold  15,000  tons  of  copper  wire  of  under  6 
millimeter  diameter  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China  has  expressed  interest  in 
buying  over  the  next  5  years  500,000  tons  of 
low-grade  nitrate  fertilizer,  but  the  form  of 
payment  is  an  obstacle. 

Colombia:  Trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  is  very  small,  but  Colombia  recently 
bought  $1  million  worth  of  Syrian  wheat 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ecuador:  President  Camilo  Ponce  Enri¬ 
quez  said  in  May  that  Ecuador  was  besieged 
with  Communist  proposals  for  increasing 
trade  and  establishing  industries  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  match  factory.  He  said  Ecuador 
might  have  to  consider  these  offers  unless 
she  got  more  United  States  aid. 

Paraguay:  No  known  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc. 

Peru:  Very  little  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
munists,  but  leftwing  elements  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  Peru  try  to  sell  lead,  zinc  and 
other  products  to  the  Iron  Curtain  lands. 

Uruguay:  Uruguay  has  become  the  South 
American  country  most  dependent  economic¬ 
ally  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the 
appearance  of  Moscow  since  last  October  as 
the  major  buyer  of  Uruguayan  wool  and  a 
contract  reached  early  this  year  for  the 
Soviet  supply  of  1,250,000  barrels  of  oil.  A 
very  active  Soviet  trade  bureau  and  a  large 
Soviet  Legation  in  Montevideo  make  Uru¬ 
guay  the  South  American  headquarters  for 
Soviet  penetration  efforts. 

Venezuela:  Very  little  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

EUROPE 

Austria:  The  Communist  bloc  accounted 
for  about  10  percent  of  Austrian  foreign 
trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  Aus¬ 
tria  is  still  delivering  goods  to  Russia  toward 
the  $150  million  worth  of  products  and  10 
million  tons  of  oil  required  of  Austria  under 
the  1955  State  Treaty.  Chancellor  Julius 
Raab  has  shown  irritation  over  the  fact  that 
the  United  States’  Battle  Act  restrictions 
prevented  Austria  from  building  a  steel  mill 
for  Czechoslovakia,  and  there  are  reports 
that  he  may  discuss  a  Soviet  loan  on  a  forth¬ 
coming  visit  to  Moscow.  The  Austrians  have 
been  having  difficulty  getting  Soviet  imports 
to  balance  their  shipments.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  an  East  Trade  Bank  has  been  set 
up  in  Vienna  to  promote  East-West  trade. 

Belgium-Luxembourg :  Imports  from  and 
exports  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
dropped  during  the  first  quarter  1958  as 
against  1957.  The  Russians  tried  unsuccess¬ 
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fully  to  sell  crude  and  refined  oil  below 
world  market,  but  did  sell  small  quantities 
of  diesel  oil  below  world  price.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  offering  aluminum  at  1  cent  below 
the  new  world  price. 

Britain:  Significant  British  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  showed  relatively  little 
change  during  the  first  5  months  of  1958 
as  against  the  same  period  in  1957.  Soviet 
sales  of  aluminum,  tin,  platinum,  and  ferro¬ 
alloys  are  depressing  markets,  while  sales  of 
zinc  and  manganese  are  increasing.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  offering  oil  at  favor¬ 
able  prices  but  has  sold  little  because  oil 
companies,  having  their  own  supply  sources, 
are  not  interested.  The  Russians  and  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  paint  glowing  pictures  of  a 
greatly  expanded  trade  if  the  West’s  stra¬ 
tegic  embargo  is  ended.  Moscow  has  been 
expressing  interest  in  buying  equipment  for 
chemical  and  synthetic  fiber  industries.  The 
British  are  selling  a  wide  range  of  machinery, 
ships,  and  other  transport  equipment,  chem¬ 
icals,  self -manufactured  metals,  textiles,  and 
copper  wire. 

Denmark:  Danish  trade  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  increased  somewhat  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1958  as  against  1957,  but 
this  trade  is  relatively  small,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  the  Communists  are  unable  to  meet 
free  world  price  competition.  The  Soviet 
Union  bought  7,000  tons  of  Danish  butter  in 
May  for  almost  $4  million.  Czechoslovakia 
is  trying  to  sell  Skoda  cars,  but  it  is  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  most  Danes  able  to  afford 
cars  are  anti-Communist. 

Finland:  Finnish  trade  with  the  bloc,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Soviet  Union,  was  down  sub¬ 
stantially  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
as  against  the  1957  period,  but  still  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  one-quarter  of  Finland’s 
foreign  trade.  Finland  has  recently  made  a 
barter  agreement  under  which  12,000  tons  of 
Finnish  butter  will  be  exchanged  for  Soviet 
wheat  during  the  next  12  months.  Last 
May  the  Soviet  Union  offered  Finland  a 
loan  of  450  million  to  500  million  rubles 
(about  $100  million  to  $125  million)  to  buy 
goods  and  machinery,  particularly  for  a 
planned  new  Otanmaski  steel  plant.  The 
bulk  of  Finnish  petroleum  and  a  substantial 
part  of  Finnish  metal  needs  are  met  by 
Soviet  imports. 

France:  Imports  from  the  Communist 
bloc  this  year  are  expected  to  aggregate 
$166,600,000,  almost  5  percent  of  French  im¬ 
ports.  This  will  be  substantially  above  the 
value  of  1957  imports.  Under  a  3-year  (1957- 
59)  trade  pact,  the  Russians  are  buying  pri¬ 
marily  machinery  and  supplying  mainly  oil, 
manganese,  chrome,  coal,  asbestos,  wood, 
wood  pulp,  and  cellulose.  The  Russians  were 
cooperative  and  eased  terms  when  the 
French  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance 
late  last  year.  The  Russians  generally  quote 
prices  above  the  world  level  and  the  French 
have  had  difficulty  bringing  Russian  prices 
into  line  with  competitive  quotations. 

Ratio  of  Bonn’s  trade 

Germany:  A  recent  West  German-Soviet 
3 -year  trade  agreement  provided  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  trade  if  the  Russians 
can  make  adequate  private  deals  with  Ger¬ 
man  firms.  But  even  if  the  agreement  is 
fully  implemented  this  will  make  Soviet 
trade  only  3  percent  West  Germany’s  trade. 
The  Russians  are  offering  oil  products,  fer¬ 
rous  and  nonferrous  metals,  timber,  grain, 
tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rials  within  the  framework  of  the  treaty, 
which  provides  a  total  of  $750  million  trade. 
West  Germany  is  offering  the  Soviet  Union 
synthetic  fibers,  rubber,  chemicals,  pre¬ 
cision  instruments,  farm  machinery,  and 
consumer  goods.  The  recent  attack  by  a 
Moscow  crowd  on  the  West  German  em¬ 
bassy  there  worsened  the  atmosphere  for 
trade  relations. 

Greece:  Greek  trade  with  the  Communists 
increased  during  the  first  4  months  of  this 
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year.  The  Russians  offer  Moskvich  automo¬ 
biles  substantially  cheaper  than  German  and 
British  makes,  but  there  have  been  many 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  Soviet  cars 
and  farm  machinery.  The  Russians  have 
been  insisting  on  barter  agreements  and 
have  recently  forced  a  group  of  Greek  to¬ 
bacco  exporters  to  enter  the  retail  automo¬ 
bile  business  to  dispose  of  Soviet  cars  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  for  tobacco.  Soviet 
willingness  to  buy  low-grade  tobacco  has 
won  friends. 

Iceland:  Iceland  is  heavily  dependent  on 
Communist  trade,  which  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  her  foreign  trade  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1958.  Iceland’s  fish  industry 
would  suffer  if  Communist  purchases  were 
to  end  suddenly.  The  country  depends  on 
the  Soviet  bloc  for  all  oil  products  except 
aviation  fuel.  Pro-Soviet  politicians  hint 
that  long-term  credits  and  easy  rates  can 
be  had  from  Communist  countries,  but  the 
only  loan  so  far  is  a  short-term  East  Ger¬ 
man  credit  for  fishing  vessels. 

Italy:  Soviet-Italian  trade  dropped  sharply 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  as  a  result  of 
the  return  to  normal  in  the  availability  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  The  Suez  crisis  of  1956 
had  forced  a  greatly  increased  Italian  de¬ 
pendence  on  Soviet  oil. 

Norway:  Trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
is  only  2  to  3  percent  of  all  Norwegian 
trade.  Some  tendency  toward  a  contraction 
is  reported  because  the  Communist  nations 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  goods 
Norwegian  consumers  want.  The  Norwegian 
textile  industry  is  complaining  of  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  eastern  European  textiles. 

Spain:  Currency  agreements  designed  to 
facilitate  trade  have  been  signed  with  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  in 
the  last  year,  but  actual  trade  is  small. 
Spanish  ports  are  closed  to  Soviet  ships,  but 
the  Russians  are  selling  some  fertilizer  and 
woodpulp. 

Sweden :  Communist-bloc  trade  is  only  3  to 
5  percent  of  Swedish  trade  and  the  trend  is 
downward.  The  Soviet  Union  is  having  trou¬ 
ble  selling  oil  because  the  price  is  above  world 
prices.  The  Swedes  are  irritated  by  the  red- 
tape  involved  in  Soviet  trade. 

Switzerland:  Trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  declined  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1958  compared  with  the  1957  period.  Most 
Soviet  prices  are  higher  than  competitive 
western  prices.  The  Swiss  are  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  Soviet  watch  manufac¬ 
turing.  They  view  Communist  China  as  a 
possible  important  future  market. 

Turkey:  Trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
increased  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 
making  up  about  30  percent  of  Turkey’s 
trade.  An  agreement  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  build  a  glass  factory  has  been  signed,  but 
still  needs  final  approval  of  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities.  Russia  is  showing  some  interest 
in  helping  Turkey  to  build  several  textile 
plants. 

Yugoslavia:  The  entire  course  of  hitherto 
reviving  Yugoslav  economic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  appears  threatened  by  the 
worsening  of  Belgrade-Moscow  political  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  unilateral  Soviet  postponement 
of  promised  credit.  A  new  Yugoslav-East 
German  trade  agreement  was  signed  several 
days  ago. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Israel:  Trade  with  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  increased  sharply  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1958.  There  is  no  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Czechoslovakia,  and  relations 
with  the  former  have  been  strained  even  more 
recently  by  a  Soviet  arbitration  tribunal’s 
dismissal  of  an  Israeli  suit  for  damages  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  unilateral  Soviet  disruption  of 
the  oil-for-oranges  trade  in  late  1956  as  sanc¬ 
tion  for  Israel’s  offensive  against  Egypt. 

Iran:  Economic  relations  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  been  increasing  during  the  last  2  years. 
A  3-year  Soviet-Iranian  trade  agreement  con¬ 


cluded  in  April  1957  provides  for  increased 
trade  annually  through  1959-60. 

Lebanon:  The  Communist  bloc  takes  10 
percent  of  Lebanese  exports  and  supplies 
about  4  percent  of  imports.  The  Soviet 
Union  buys  about  one-third  of  the  citrus 
crop  and  gets  a  good  deal  of  propaganda 
value  from  its  trade. 

United  Arab  Republic:  Well-informed 
sources  report  Egypt’s  commodity  purchases 
from  the  Communist  bloc  declined  sharply 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1958.  During 
the  first  3  months  of  1958,  the  Communist 
bloc  accounted  for  one-third  of  Egypt's  for¬ 
eign  trade,  as  against  more  than  40  percent 
in  the  same  period  of  1957.  Since  late  1957, 
Egypt  has  contracted  for  $57  million  in 
Czechoslovak  and  $178  million  in  Soviet 
credits  for  industrialization:  but  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  Soviet  credit  plan  projects 
have  been  contracted  for  and  no  deliveries 
have  begun.  Hungarians  have  built  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Nile  above  Cairo  and 
Czechoslovakia  has  provided  a  ceramics 
factory.  Egypt  is  reported  eager  to  avoid 
total  economic  entanglement  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Syria  agreed  last  October  to  Soviet 
credits  that  may  total  $168  million  if  fully 
implemented.  Syrian  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  increased  sharply  in  1957. 

Yemen:  Last  January,  Communist  China 
reportedly  gave  Yemen  an  interest-free  $16 
million  credit  for  road  building  and  de¬ 
veloping  light  industry,  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  promising  also  to  send  tech¬ 
nicians  and  to  train  Yemeni  technicians. 
Evidence  points  to  increasing  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  presence  of  many 
non-Chinese  Communist  technicians  in  the 
country. 

AFRICA 

Algeria:  Trade  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
was  small,  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1957. 

Ghana:  A  trade  mission  will  probably  visit 
Communist  countries  later  this  year.  The 
Soviet  Union  sharply  increased  cocoa  pur¬ 
chases  last  year,  but  sold  almost  nothing. 

Morocco:  A  Soviet-Moroccan  trade  agree¬ 
ment  signed  last  April  provides  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Soviet  oil,  machinery,  textiles, 
chemicals  and  lumber  for  Moraccan  cork, 
sardines,  citrus  fruit,  wool,  and  miscellaneous 
products.  Morocco  imports  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  green  tea  from  China  and  the  imports 
rose  heavily  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

Nigeria:  Trade  with  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  is  likely  to  amount  to  several 
million  dollars  this  year.  An  offer  of  Soviet 
economic  assistance  is  expected  after  inde¬ 
pendence  is  achieved. 

South  Africa:  Trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  is  small,  with  Czechoslovakia  the  most 
important.  South  Africans  hope  to  repeat 
this  year  the  unusual  1957  sales  of  wool  and 
citrus  fruit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

ASIA 

Afghanistan:  About  40  percent  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan’s  foreign  trade  is  estimated  to  be 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  and  the  country 
has  also  received  Communist  aid,  primarily 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia, 
for  various  domestic  development  projects. 
Last  January,  Afghanistan  agreed  to  accept 
Soviet  help  in  exploring  for  oil. 

Burma:  Burma  has  Soviet  credit  but  has 
been  unable  to  get  satisfactory  Soviet  goods 
and  has  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  credits 
transferred  to  other  Communist  countries. 
The  Burmese  are  reported  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  Soviet  “gift”  projects  including  a 
technical  institute,  a  hospital,  hotel,  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  and  stadium,  though  the  Burmese 
were  forced  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  gift  of 
20-year  shipments  of  rice  and  other  goods. 

Cambodia:  Communist  China  has  prom¬ 
ised  aid,  in  the  form  of  goods  and  foreign 
exchange,  equivalent  to  $22,400,000.  By  the 
end  of  1957,  more  than  $5  million  of  aid 
goods  had  arrived  but  the  construction  of 
various  plants  promised  is  apparently  still 


distant.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  Cambodian  trade. 

Ceylon :  Trade  with  Communist  China  this 
year  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  or  less  than 
last  year,  when  the  Chinese  took  11  percent 
of  Ceylon’s  exports  (mostly  rubber)  and 
sent  5  percent  of  imports  (mainly  rice). 
Peiping  is  providing  $3,250,000  worth  of 
goods  in  aid  this  year  instead  of  paying 
a  premium  rubber  price  as  before.  A  Soviet 
aid  pact  was  concluded  early  this  year,  with 
the  Russians  offering  a  loan  of  $28%  mil¬ 
lion  for  5  years  at  2.5  percent.  A  Soviet  team 
is  in  Colombo  discussing  projects  including 
a  tire  factory,  steel  rolling  mill,  two  river 
valley  irrigation  projects  and  help  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  Ceylon’s  vast  peat  deposits.  Chi¬ 
nese  rubber  purchases  have  permitted  Cey¬ 
lon’s  Government  to  subsidize  such  replace¬ 
ment  of  worn-out  rubber  trees  by  high- 
yielding  ones. 

India:  Communist  bloc  trade  this  year 
is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  or  slightly 
more  than  last  year’s  $128  million,  or  4.6 
percent  of  India’s  foreign  trade.  India  is 
favorably  impressed  by  the  quality  of  Com¬ 
munist  goods  and  the  level  of  prices.  Work 
is  continuing  on  the  Soviet-financed  Bhilai 
steel  mill,  while  Moscow  has  given  an  addi¬ 
tional  $126  million  credit  for  building  a 
machinery  plant,  a  coal-mining  equipment 
plant,  optical  glass  factory  and  a  250,000- 
kilowatt  thermal  power  station,  but  no  work 
has  begun  on  these  yet.  The  Russians  have 
gathered  more  publicity  and  praise  than  has 
the  United  States  for  aid,  although  Soviet 
credits  are  only  one-sixth  of  American  grants 
and  loans.  The  Soviet  Union  is  helping  In¬ 
dia  prospect  for  oil. 

Activity  in  Indonesia 

Indonesia:  The  volume  of  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  and  of  technical  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  shows  an  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  this  year  over  1957.  Trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  increasing  because  of  a  $100 
million  Soviet  credit  under  which  Indonesia 
is  considering  obtaining  equpment  for  an 
electrification  program  and  for  highways. 
Communist  China  made  an  emergency  de¬ 
livery  this  year  of  25,000  tons  of  rice  and  72 
million  yards  of  textiles  on  a  10-year  credit 
at  2.5  percent.  Peiping  has  offered  textile 
plant  on  easy  credit  terms.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  offered  unlimited  credit  to  private  indus¬ 
try,  but  no  definite  deals  are  known  to  have 
been  concluded.  Communist  China  and 
Russia  have  stepped  up  rubber  purchases. 

Japan:  Communist  China  canceled  a  $210 
million  trade  agreement  with  private  firms 
earlier  this  year  in  a  pique  over  Japanese 
Government  policy.  A  Japanese-Soviet  trade 
agreement  authorizes  $60  million  in  trade 
this  year,  triple  last  year’s.  There  is  a  similar 
$6  million  trade  pact  with  Poland.  The 
pre-war  sea  routes  between  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  recently  restored. 

Malaya:  There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
Soviet-Malayan  trade  this  year.  Coconut  oil 
has  supplanted  rubber  as  the  chief  Russian 
commodity  purchase.  China  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  Communist  trader  with  Malaya.  Mos¬ 
cow  offered  recently  to  provide  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  but  the  Malayan  Government  has 
not  responded. 

Nepal:  Communist  China  has  promised  to 
give  Nepal  $12,600,000,  of  which  about  $4 
million  has  been  received.  About  10  percent 
of  Nepal’s  trade  is  with  Tibet. 

Philippines:  There  is  very  little  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc.  Two  Philippine  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  reported  recently  to  have 
visited  Moscow  seeking  loans  to  promote 
business  enterprises. 

Thailand:  Very  little  Communist  bloc 
trade.  An  effort  to  conclude  a  Soviet- Thai 
trade  agreement  failed  recently  when  Bang¬ 
kok  declined  concessions.  Soviet  offers  for 
Thai  rubber  are  at  prices  below  those  of 
other  buyers. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Australia:  Communist  bloc  countries, 
notably  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  have  increased  their  wool  purchases 
nearly  20  percent  in  recent  months,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Exports  to  Communist 
China  reached  $5,200,000  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1958,  more  than  double  the  volume  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

New  Zealand:  Late  last  month  the  com¬ 
mercial  counselor  of  the  Soviet  legation  made 
a  public  speech  complaining  that  while  his 
country  buys  more  than  $8  million  worth  of 
goods  annually,  chiefly  wool.  New  Zealand 
buys  practically  nothing  from  Russia  in  ex¬ 
change.  Some  expansion  of  the  limited 
trade  with  Communist  China  has  occurred 
recently  and  a  delegation  from  Peiping  is 
to  arrive  in  New  Zealand  soon  to  seek  greater 
trade. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one 
thing  to  proceed  with  amendments  and 
other  proposals  which  we  think  will  suit 
us  and  our  policies  in  a  world  in  which 
we  do  not  have  competition;  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  proceed  the  same 
way  in  a  world  in  which  the  competition 
is  not  only  severe,  but  in  which  the  com¬ 
petitor  has  declared  war  on  us  in  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade,  a  world  in  which 
the  Communists  have  made  such  tre¬ 
mendous  gains,  a  world  in  which  we 
have  today  to  dispatch  troops  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  be¬ 
cause  the  Communists  have  scored  such 
resounding  success  as  to  threaten,  by  in¬ 
direct  aggression,  our  Nation’s  friends  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

Last  year,  Communist  trade  exceeded 
$6  billion,  twice  the  1952  level,  and  by 
mid- 1958,  their  trade  and  aid  drive  was 
carried  on  primarily  by  Russia,  Red 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Ger¬ 
many,  who,  the  Times  said,  have  won 
important  economic  footholds  in  at  least 
19  countries.  They  are  in  Europe,  Ice¬ 
land,  Finland,  Austria,  Turkey,  Britain, 
and  Yugoslavia;  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  and  Iran; 
in  the  rest  of  Asia,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
India,  and  Nepal;  and  in  Latin  America, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  past  3 
years  put  out  $2  billion  in  aid,  or  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  contribute  it.  That  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  its  trade  efforts, 
and  should  give  us  adequate  notice  that 
at  this  time  we  should  not  deprive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  one  of 
the  most  critically  important  foreign 
policy  tools  he  has — the  massive  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  flexibility  in  the  use  of  that  tool 
which  is  contained  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  of  Congress. 

Dictators  have  a  way  of  telling  us  what 
they  mean.  Hitler  did  it.  Mussolini 
did  it.  Stalin  did  it.  Nasser  is  doing  it 
now.  They  tell  us,  if  we  will  only  listen. 
If  we  do  not  listen,  it  is  not  only  our 
own  hard  luck,  but  it  may  very  well  mean 
our  own  necks.  So  we  had  better  listen, 
because  they  generally  mean  what  they 
say,  or  try  to  carry  it  out. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  to 
a  group  of  members  of  the  American 
Congress  in  1955: 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  purposes. 


Let  me  repeat: 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons] 
and  most  for  political  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  measure  of 
the  competition  which  the  United  States 
has  to  meet.  I  do  not  believe  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  want  at  this 
time,  in  the  present  state  of  world  affairs, 
with  our  troops  on  foreign  shores  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  security  of  the  free  world  and 
of  ourselves,  to  tie  at  least  one  hand  of 
the  President  behind  his  back,  by  passing 
a  bill  the  whole  world  will  consider  to 
be  a  protectionist  and  restrictive  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  bill. 

The  Communists,  according  to  our 
own  State  Department,  have  concluded 
to  date  252  trade  agreements  with  free 
world  countries — not  with  Communist 
bloc  countries,  Mr.  President,,  but  with 
free  world  countries.  This  should  cer¬ 
tainly  serve  notice  on  us  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  adopting  trade  and  aid  as 
major  efforts  in  their  drive  to  subvert 
the  free  world.  At  this  very  moment  we 
should  be  seeking  to  equip  our  foreign- 
policy  makers  with  dependability  and 
flexibility  in  trade  policy,  rather  than 
seeking  to  tie  them  up  in  knots  with  a- 
short  term,  crippled  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  are  fond 
of  standing  on  the  floor  to  tell  us  how 
the  Communists  are  getting  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  us  and  how  the  Communists 
are  winning  victories  over  the  free  world. 
Certainly  the  least  we  ought  to  do  is  see 
that  the  weapons  we  have  which  have: 
proved  to  be  effective  are  kept  effective. 
The  idea  should  be  not  to  change  the  re-, 
ciprocal  trade-agreements  program  now, 
but  at  the  very  least  to  continue  it  as  it 
is  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  which 
is  exactly  what  the  bill  passed  by  the' 
House  of  Representatives  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that: 
the  United  States  invented  the  idea  of 
reciprocal  trade  and  foreign  aid,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest; 
trading  nation  on  earth. 

The  Russians,  who  denounced  the 
trade  and  aid  idea  and  said  it  was  dollar 
imperialism  for  all  the  years  following 
World  War  II,  have  apparently  now  de¬ 
cided  it  is  a  very  good  idea  and  have 
adopted  it.  The  Russians  are  going  into 
the  same  line  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  as  people  in  public  life; 
we  all  know  that  the  greatest  way  to  suc¬ 
ceed  is  to  ride  strength.  Hence,  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  should  now 
ride  strength;  in  short,  we  should  renew 
a  strong  program  rather  than  emasculate 
and  cripple  the  program  as  will  be  done 
if  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  those  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  rejected  and  that  the  bill 
as  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  passed  as  it  was 
sent  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


irning  business,  morning  busyxfss  is 
conbl^ded. 

The^Khair  lays  before  th^Senate  the 
unfinishechhusiness,  which'  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Ql'erk.  A  bill  (S. 
1864)  to  authorfs^an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  .tfTeBqard  of  Appeals  of 
the  Patent  Office;  to  p*<mde  increased 
salariesfprcertain officers  and  employees 
of  the^Fatent  Office;  and  fortH^er  pur- 
pos 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  12591,  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LAG  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  DE¬ 
FENSE  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAM^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President;  7 
weeks  ago,  May  29,  I  made  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  statement  showing  the  lag  in/ our 
national  defense  policies  and  programs. 
At  that  time  I  said  in  part: 

At  tjie  time  of  the  launching  of  the  first 


BOARD  OF  APPEALS  OF  TH&PATENT 
OFFICE  AND  CEIJTATlfSAL  ARIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor-T 
dan  in JJaeTcnair) .  If  there  is  no  further 


sputnik,  nearly  8  months  ago,  our  defense 
strength  was  greater  vis-a-vis  the  Commu¬ 
nists  than  it  is  today. 

The  neW  Russian  sputnik  wa^  launched 
May  15,  ahother  grim  warning  for  all  but 
the  blind  tb  see — a  ton  and  a  half  of  Soviet 
technology  Circling  our  country'  at  will. 

Nevertheless,  our  Government  continues 
to  place  soft  Uiving  and  budgetary  consid¬ 
erations  ahead,  of  national  security. 

If  the  rapid  Advance  of  oommunism  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years-  has  taught  us  anything,  it 
is  that  successful  negotiations  with  these 
people  are  only  {Possible  if  conducted  from 
a  position  of  relauve  strength. 

Therefore,  there  Van  be  no  justification 
whatever  for  our  pr^Vnt  policies. 

Having  permitted  /the  United  States  to 
lose  its  relative  defense  strength,  we  are 
now  adding  new  n^meg  to  the  old  trouble 
spots. 

To  Korea  and  /Formosa  and  Indochina 
and  Egypt,  we  n6w  add\syria  and  Yemen 
and  Indonesia  ajid  Lebanbn  and  Algiers. 

As  things  are/now  going, \more  names  will 
appear  shortly/ to  be  added  uo  the  long  list 
of  recent  free/world  failures! 

Mr.  President,  those  remarks  were 
made  7  wfeeks  ago.  New  names  now 
have  appeared — Iraq  and  JoMan. 

British/ and  American  troopskhave  now 
been  lauded  in  numbers  in  the  Middle 
East. 

An  interesting  gauge  of  the  situation 
can  be  summarized  by  some  testimony 
given7  last  week  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  Adm.  Arthur 
Radford,  recently  retired  Chairman  of 
tint  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Rad¬ 
ford’s  testimony  included  the  following 
tatements: 

Admiral  Radford.  In  the  contest  In  whicf 
(we  find  ourselves,  there  is  no  second  prize.! 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  your  approval 
of  H.  R.  12541  with  the  amendments  rec- 
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ofhmended  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tarjtof  Defense. 

Senator  Symington.  What  you  are  saying 
is  thatNpstilltles  are  imminent. 

AdmirafotADFORD.  They  are  here. 

Senator  Symington.  They  are  here  now. 

Admiral  RArford.  They  are  in  a  different 
form,  but  I  v\ild  say  this  Nation  is  really 
in  more  danger  today  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
in  its  history.  \ 

•  *  \  *  *  * 

Admiral  R,adford.  t^e  are  in  a  deadly  con¬ 
flict,  overall  conflict,  ^between  communism 
and  our  form  of  free  democracy. 

Later  in  my  remarks  op  May  29  I  went 
over,  point  by  point,  the  r^'ecommenda- 
tions  made  to  the  administration  last 
January  by  the  Senate  Fteparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armedy  Services 
Committee,  presided  over  by  the\iajority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  It  was  Wvious 
very  little  had  been  done  to  implement 
these  recommendations.  In  fact,  >de- 
fense  expenditures  had  actually  bet 
decreased. 

On  June  6,  8  days  after  my  statement 
on  the  floor,  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Appropriations  I  again 
brought  these  17  recommendations  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  asked  him  to  furnish  details  of  just 
what  had  been  done. 

The  Secretary  said  he  would  furnish 
information  on  the  subject. 

I  have  repeated  my  request  today,  and 
am  told  the  information  will  be  availa¬ 
ble  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  this  long  delay  hardly 
surprises  me,  because  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  show  that  any  significant 
progress  had  been  accomplished. 

What  has  worried  many  of  us  for  a  long 
time  is  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  our 
capacity  to  wage  limited  war,  especially 
in  view  of  our  commitments  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  the  American  people 
should  know  it,  that  despite  all  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  planned  effort,  the  total  in¬ 
crease  in  the  money  requested  for  our 
military  services  since  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I  last  October  4  is  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States  last  year. 

This  is  substantially  less  than  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Iiy 
other  words,  our  effective  effort  has  ac¬ 
tually  decreased. 

Today  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  are  stationed  throughput  the 
world,  in  such  places  as  Korea^, 'Japan, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Germany/  Italy, 
Turkey — and  now  Lebanon  arid  Jordan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said/before,  and 
I  repeat,  that  when  this  Government  has 
the  right  to  draft  our  Wuths  from  the 
farms  and  from  the  cities  to  protect  their 
country,  it  also  has  the7 duty  to  give  them 
the  best  equipment/  the  best  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  equipment,  and  the  best 
training  possibleMn  order  to  afford  them 
the  best  chance  to  return  home. 

The  recent .hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that, this  has  not  been  done.  This 
unfortunate  situation  is  one  about  which 
the  American  people  should  have  full 
knowledge. 

M;r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sector  yield? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  my  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri  knows,  I  have  also  been  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  threat  of  brush  warfare.  Such 
potential  threats  have  now  become  a  re¬ 
ality  in  both  Lebanon .  and  Iraq,  and 
possibly  in  Jordan. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  assumption  that 
the  Marine  Corps  is  not  basically  trained 
to  engage  in  air-borne  operations? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
The  Marine  Corps,  except  for  helicopters, 
has  no  lift  whatever,  except  a  very  few 
obsolete  C-54  airplanes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  get  the  Marines  to  a 
danger  point,  we  must  transport  them 
there  by  means  of  the  Navy.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  By  the  Navy  or  by 
the  Air  Force.  The  latter  is  assignable, 
of  course,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
either  the  Army  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

We  have  had  sworn  testimony  from 
witnesses  this  year  that  there  was  not 
enough  air  lift  to  lift  and  properly  sup¬ 
port  a  single  Army  division  overseas.  II 
thatSoe  true  of  the  Army  it  is  even  mo/e 
true  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and  to/be 
modernVmr  troops  must  be  mobil 

Mr.  CDARK.  As  I  understand  from 
the  newspapers  this  morning,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  norce  are  cooperatirfg  in  lift¬ 
ing  approximately  11,000  tooops  from 
Europe — England,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  places — to  \Turkey,/so  that  they 
may  be  available  ror  a  .tjuick  march  or 
lift  into  the  Middle  l£a/t.  Did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  see  those  newspaper  stories? 

Mr.  SYMINGTOld  \will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Fennsjdvaniaithat  I  am  not 
fully  informed  as  to  what  isbeing  done  at 
this  time.  Once  we  get  intta  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater An  connection  with  move¬ 
ment  to  the/Middle  East,  we  be<mme  in¬ 
volved  in  Tactical  lift.  I  do  not,.  know 
the  full  details. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  purpose  of  my  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  newspaper  stories  wasKio 
inquire  from  my  friend  from  Missoui 
wither,  if  it  be  true  that  11,000  troops^ 
re  about  to  be  air  lifted  from  places  in 
irope  into  the  Middle  East,  we  are 
coming  at  least  within  sight  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  our  air  lift  potential,  or  if  three  will 
be  immediately  available  an  additional 
air  lift  in  the  event  a  division,  or  parts 
of  a  division,  or  another  combat  team, 
need  to  be  air  lifted  elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  the  average 
size  of  an  Army  division  is  13,500  men. 
The  average  size  of  a  Marine  Corps  divi¬ 
sion  is  18,910  men.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  cannot  lift  and  properly  support 
overseas  a  single  Army  division,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  we  would  have  difficulty  in  lifting 
and  properly  supporting  a  Marine  Corps 
division,  which  is  considerably  larger  in 
size,  especially  in  that  the  Marines  have 
practically  no  lift  whatever. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  mileage  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  troop  location,  but  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  my  able  friend  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  If  conditions  develop  in  the 
future  the  way  they  have  been  develop¬ 


ing  in  recent  days,  our  airlift  will  be 
found  inadequate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend. 

ORGANIZED  BASEBALL— A  SPO^T  OR 
A  BUSINESS? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
7,  at  the  time  Washington  Vas  shocked 
by  the  sudden  announcement  that  the 
Washington  —  the  Senate’s  —  Baseball 
Club  was  to  be  put  on  the  auction  block, 

I  expressed  my  concern  over  that  de¬ 
velopment  and  indicated  that  at  a  later 
time  I  might  discuss  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  o y  a  legislative  remedy. 

I  now  have  ary  amendment  prepared, 
which  I  am  submitting  today,  and  which 
I  intend  to  offer  to  House  bill  10378  or 
any  Senate/legislation  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
method  Joy  w’hich  to  meet  this  situation 
which  Confronts  the  national  capital  and 
confronts  baseball  fans  throughout 
Am/rica. 

Subsequent  developments  following 
ruly  7  appear  to  have  done  more  to 
'confuse  than  to  clarify  the  situation 
insofar  as  it  involves  the  future  of  base¬ 
ball  in  our  National  Capital.  After  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  American 
League  officials  and  owners  we  read  that 
the  owners  of  the  Senators  had  been 
dissuaded  from  moving  the  team  out  of 
Washington  at  this  time. 

Next  we  heard  that  the  Kefauver  sub¬ 
committee  had  begun  hearings.  Many 
of  us  attended  the  early  hearings,  which 
were  held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings 
were  on  proposel  legislation  designed  to 
give  preferential  treatment  to  baseball 
and  certain  other  sports.  I  am  happy  to 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  and  coauthor  of 
that  proposed  legislation. 

The  next  step  was  by  Mr.  Calvin 
Griffith,  who  in  his  appearance  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  before  the  Kefauver  subcommittee 
strongly  implied  that  while  he  personally 
wanted  the  “Senators”  to  remain  in 
Washington,  where  his  distinguished 
father  brought  fame  to  the  name  of 
^Griffith  and  maintained  big  league  base¬ 
ball  in  our  national  capital  for  many 
years,  he  has  some  doubt  about  some  of 
his'>directors.  He  held  out  the  implica¬ 
tion  \n  his  testimony  that  some  of  the 
directors  might  still  be  desirous  of  selling 
the  Washington  franchise  to  some  af¬ 
fluent  aiui  ambitious  buyer  who  would 
submit  the laighest  bid. 

I  congratulate  Calvin  Griffith  on  the 
public  spirit  htrdemonstrated  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  but  I  deplore  the  selfish  attitude 
reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  the  unnamed 
directors  to  whom  ne  referred. 

Thus  confusion  is  clmfounded.  At  the 
time  Congress  is  bein\  asked  to  define 
baseball  as  a  national  spiw-t,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  it,  as  such,  with  ohe  protective 
mantle  of  legislation  exempting  it  from 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws/we  are  also 
confronted  with  such  a  situation  that 
baseball  may  disappear  entirely  Npm  the 
National  Capital. 

Thus  we  are  given  a  demonstratioV  in 
the  laboratory  of  life,  that  some  of  tlmse 
who,  as  owners,  profit  from  baseball  ar 
much  more  interested  in  profits  thanN 
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they  are  in  providing  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  overall  aspects  of  baseball 
Vs  a  sport.  That  is  the  concern  which 
brings  this  proposed  legislation  before 
th^Senate, 

o\july  7  I  stated  that,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  proposed  legislation,  I 
felt  thaV  the  Senate  might  well  wish  to 
take  another  look  at  the  picture  in  view 
of  the  repotted  plans  to  move  big  league 
out  of  the  National  Capital.  I  think  the 
Senate  shoulcW  make  it  clear  that  the 
baseball  magnates  of  America  cannot 
have  it  both  waN  Either  baseball  is  a 
sport,  and  entitlecrto  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  which  I  believe  it  should  have  as 
such,  or  it  is  an  enviable  economic 
monopoly  which  can  b^selfishly  perpet¬ 
uated  so  as  to  enablNits  privileged 
tycoons  to  sell  their  monopolistic  fran¬ 
chises  from  place  to  placeNas  often  as 
they  desire,  in  order  to  expanc^heir  per¬ 
sonal  fortunes,  with  completX  disdain 
and  disrespect  for  the  public  interest  and 
the  national  policy.  I  hope  basebaJimay 
continue  to  thrive  with  emphasis  on  it 
as  a  sport  and  not  become  a  thinly  dV- 
guised  front  operating  primarily  foV 
private  profit. 

If  the  Senate  permits  or  promotes  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  we  may  very  well  be 
creating  a  Frankenstein  monster  which 
we  can  neither  control  nor  circumvent. 

Mr.  President,  baseball  is  our  national 
sport,  and,  as  such,  I  wish  it  to  have 
special  legislative  treatment,  provided  it 
is  willing  to  accept  and  exercise  respon¬ 
sibility  and  respect  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  proposed  legislation,  I  am 
not  interested  in  creating  economic  cy¬ 
clone  cellars  for  16  wealthy  families, 
merely  to  provide  that  the  rich  may  be¬ 
come  richer,  while  the  poor  may  not  even 
have  a  big  league  baseball  game  available 
to  see  through  a  knothole  in  the  fence. 

Consequently,  after  consultation  with 
some  of  my  colleaguese  and  with  others, 
I  have  drawn  up  an  amendment  which 
I  am  submitting  at  this  time. 

My  reasons  for  submitting  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  standing  national  policy 
in  this  great  Republic  that  when  priviy 
leges  are  extended  legislatively,  it  is 
pected  that  public  interests  will  be  Re¬ 
spected.  We  do  that  in  such  activities 
as  telephone  service  and  in  the  /se  of 
power  companies,  in  connection  with 
which  private  entrepreneurs  Rre  given 
special  privileges,  as  quasi -an  blic  mo¬ 
nopolies,  but  only  in  response  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  public  interest.  We  also 
do  that  in  transportation  services,  and 
in  many  other  services/  That  brings  me 
to  my  second  point.  / 

Second.  Since  organized  baseball  is 
now  requesting  special  legislative  protec¬ 
tion  and  concessions,  there  is  created 
for  us  an  opporiunity  and  a  responsibil¬ 
ity,  as  legislators,  to  make  certain  that 
we  protect  Jne  public  interests  we  are 
elected  to  Represent. 

Third./  believe  most  Americans  will 
agree  Mat  recognizing  baseball  legisla¬ 
tively/s  our  national  sport  on  the  one 
handf  while  making  it  more  probable 
anor  more  likely  that  it  will  cease  to  be 
represented  in  our  National  Capital  on 


the  other  hand,  would  be  incongruous 
and  inconsistent,  to  put  it  most  mildly. 

Fourth.  Baseball  has  demonstrated  it¬ 
self  to  be  an  excellent  and  effective  tool 
in  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war,  in  which 
the  whole  world  is  unhappily  engaged, 
and  in  which  America  has  a  very  vital 
interest.  We  have  witnessed  great  or¬ 
ganized  international  baseball  tours. 
The  New  York  Yankees  have  played  in 
Japan.  We  heard  the  Vice  President 
the  other  day  in  his  report  on  his  trip 
to  South  America  say  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  have  a  representative  big 
league  team  tour  the  South  American 
countries,  carrying  with  them  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  of  baseball  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

We  are  now  broadcasting  sports  pro¬ 
grams,  including  baseball,  by  private  en¬ 
terprise,  to  South  American  countries. 
We  are  broadcasting  live  broadcasts  of 
baseball  games  to  foreign  areas. 

Baseball  is  recognized,  abroad  and  at 
home,  as  being  typically  American. 
Foreign  visitors  who  come  to  America 
understandably  expect  to  see  baseball/ 
played  in  our  National  Capital.  They 
do  not  expect  to  have  to  go  to  New  Y^rk 
tor  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or /ven 
Baltimore  to  see  the  national /sport 
placed  when  they  come  to  visit  Jne  Na¬ 
tion^  Capital  of  these  Unitec/States. 

As  ane  of  the  sponsors  of  J/ne  Smith - 
Mundto&ct,  many  of  those /no  visit  our 
country  tmder  our  leadei/iip  exchange 
programs  stow  customarily  through  my 
office  every  Veek.  I  enfoy  visiting  with 
them.  I  frequently /sk  them:  “What 
impressed  yoiXmcm  about  America? 
What  did  you  lrkp  about  Washington? 
What  did  you  drshke?  What  are  you 
going  to  tell  your  mends  back  home?” 

Many  of  thjrforeigX  visitors  have  said 
to  me,  “Sena/or  MuNDT>one  of  the  things 
I  will  never  forget  is  thX  baseball  game 
we  saw  :/  Griffith  Stadiunv  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  seen  baseball 
playedff  while  we  were  visitingsW ashing- 
ton  our  tour.”  \ 

/hat  impressed  them?  They-  were 
impressed  by  the  spirit  of  fairYplay, 
^hich  is  so  typically  American  and  so 
typically  baseball.  They  were  impressed 
by  the  democratic  attitudes.  Many  of 
the  foreign  visitors  have  said  to  me^ 
“Senator  Mundt,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  saw  the  Vice  President 
at  the  baseball  game,  eating  hambur¬ 
gers  and  peanuts,  sitting  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  not  in  a  bulletproof  cage, 
and  with  no  big  wall  marking  him  off. 
We  saw  him  there  with  his  two 
daughters  and  with  his  wife.  We  saw 
him  take  the  seventh-inning  stretch, 
cheer  like  everyone  else  at  the  game, 
and  act  like  a  typical  American.” 

Mr.  President,  who  knows  how  much 
that  means  in  terms  of  internation 
comity,  or  how  much  it  means  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  intangibles  in 
what  we  call  the  conduct  of  the  cold 
war?  Who  knows  how  much  it  means 
to  have  foreign  visitors,  who  come  here 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  in 
the  baseball  season,  and  who  included  a 
visit  to  the  stadium  in  the  National 
Capital  of  the  country,  to  see  Americans 
play  our  national  game,  and  to  be  im¬ 


pressed  by  the  democratic  processes  a&d 
by  the  attitude  of  sportsmanship?  / 

They  have  said  to  me,  “Ah,  we/:now 
now  why  Americans  believe  so  njfuch  in 
private  enterprise.  We  see  the/>mpeti- 
tive  spirit  in  the  baseball  game.  We  do 
not  understand  why  the  maurthrows  the 
ball  to  the  other  fellow,  an/vhy  a  player 
tries  to  hit  it.  But  it  i/good  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  respect  for  law  when  we  see 
the  man  in  the  blue  s/ft  make  a  motion 
with  his  thumb  an/see  someone  walk 
off  the  field.”  / 

Mr.  President,  this  is  teaching  Ameri¬ 
canism  to  those/ho  want  to  know  more 
about  it.  It  is  leaching  it  in  the  National 
Capital,  in  /he  public  interest,  and 
through  thf  medium  of  our  national 
sport.  / 

I  do/fot  believe  that  the  Senate  by 
its  act/n  should  create  an  economic  bo¬ 
nanza^  and  make  it  more  profitable,  and 
moue  probable  for  those  who  own  the 
c/b  in  Washington  to  sell  it  to  an  eco- 
Hromic  tycoon  in  a  distant  city,  so  that 
mo  longer  can  we  have  the  intangible 
assets  of  international  good  will  flow 
from  the  fact  that  baseball  is  played 
where  baseball  should  be  played,  in  the 
National  Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  national  sport. 

Some  foreign  visitors  have  said  to  me, 
“Ah,  we  see  on  the  baseball  field  the 
rewards  of  the  merit  system  which  means 
so  much  to  you  Americans.  The  players 
are  not  all  paid  on  equal  terms.  Some 
of  the  players  are  paid  much  more  than 
other  players.  This  is  America,  not  a 
Communist  country,  in  which  everyone 
seeks  the  same  level  at  a  very  low  alti¬ 
tude.  This  is  where  a  Mickey  Mantle 
or  a  Roy  Sievers  or  a  Ted  Williams  can 
lead  the  pack  and  be  paid  accordingly. 
Still  all  play  together  with  good  team¬ 
work  even  though  some  players  are  paid 
several  times  what  other  players  earn. 
It  is  your  opportunity  system  in  action.” 

That  is  a  good  thing  for  our  foreign 
visitors  to  see  and  to  be  able  to  say  when 
they  come  to  the  Nation’s  Capital  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  national  sport.  It  is  good  doc¬ 
trine  for  them  to  carry  back  home  to 
their  respective  countries. 

It  is  pretty  bad  business  to  expect  a 
man  from  Iran  or  a  man  from  Turkey 
or  a  man  from  Poland  who  is  visiting  in 
'the  National  Capital  to  buy  an  airplane 
ticket  and  fly  to  Chicago  to  see  a  baseball 
gaW  played,  or  to  expect  him  even  to 
makte  the  short  but  hot  and  crowded, 
inconvenient  trip  to  Balitimore  to  wit- 
nes  our\national  sport  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  have  base¬ 
ball  playe^in  the  National  Capital.  It 
is  good  for  >America  and  it  is  good  for 
our  international  relations. 

Another  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
many  of  our  owir'eonstituents  come  from 
communities  where  big  league  baseball 
is  not  played.  EacH,  of  us  has  a  great 
many  constituents  iN  towns  and  small 
communities  who  do  not  have  big  league 
baseball  games  played  >m  their  home 
town  or  in  their  home  Sa^e.  Many  of 
them  see  their  first  big  league  baseball 
game  when  they  come  to  Washington. 
Eventually  almost  everyone  inofiie  Unit¬ 
ed  States  comes  to  Washington,  or 
should  come  to  Washington.  Whch  they 
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to  Washington  to  visit  the  National 
ital,  it  should  be  possible  for  them 
to  se^  our  national  sport  played  in  the 
National  Capital.  It  is  a  great  inspira¬ 
tion  to  \eople,  on  their  visit  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon,  to 
see  the  great  statues  and  the  other  his¬ 
toric  monuments  in  the  Capital  City.  It 
is  also  good  tcKknow  that  while  they  are 
here  they  can  see  a  big  league  baseball 
game,  as  many  of\them  do,  and  as  many 
of  them  will,  if  we’tio  not  make  it  highly 
probable,  by  a  careless  disregard  of  our 
responsibilities  as  Sertators,  to  create  by 
legislation,  which  we  efiact,  a  situation 
so  attractive  to  new  owners,  that  they 
will  bid  up  and  up  baseball  franchises 
so  that  they  go  to  the  ones  with  the  most 
money,  making  a  monopolistic  business 
enterprise  out  of  baseball,  wrn^e  in  the 
process  of  defining  it  legislatively  as  a 
sport. 

Fifth.  Mr.  President,  since  baseball 
originated  in  the  United  States,  iKis 
identified  as  something  which  is  strict! 
American.  It  exemplifies  in  its  proce-' 
dures  almost  the  entire  concept  which 
makes  America,  American.  It  typifies 
the  competitive  spirt,  the  zeal,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  teamwork,  the  sportsman¬ 
ship  which  are  characteristic  of  America. 
It  exemplifies  the  rewards  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  life.  It  represents  respect 
for  law.  It  provides  opportunity  for  free 
speech.  In  the  bleachers  and  in  the 
grandstands,  where  everyone  sits  as  a 
king,  a  person  can  hoot  and  “holler,” 
criticize  or  applaud,  as  circumstances 
seem  to  justify. 

Baseball  smacks  of  Americana,  just  as 
much  as  do  chewing  gum  or  pumpkin 
pie.  Youth  leaders  in  this  country  have 
known  that  for  a  long  time.  Youth  lead¬ 
ers  have  utilized  baseball  as  a  means  on 
thousands  of  sandlot  diamonds  all  over 
the  country,  for  training  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  elements  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  good  citizenship. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
many  years  ago,  the  American  Legion  of 
my  State  originated  junior  league  base¬ 
ball.  That  has  now  spread  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  activity,  a  national 
program. 

Young  Americans  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  big  league  baseball  will  be, 
identified  with  the  National  Capitaj 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Ufis 
game,  which  has  become  so  intensely 
American,  will  be  practiced,  wbjl  be 
played,  will  be  performed  in  the  National 
Capital.  So  my  amendment  goes  not 
change  the  intention  of  Congress  one 
iota  concerning  baseball,  except  as  fol¬ 
lows.  I  list  in  an  explanjdfory  note  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  jfroposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  justified,  and  |nen  provide  the 
following  change: 

The  provisions  of  siAsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  theref ore/ enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  purple  of  fostering  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

That,  afters'll,  is  the  only  reason  for 
legislating  infthis  field — to  foster  a  na¬ 
tional  interest.  It  is  not  to  foster  the 
fortunes ,  gi  16  wealthy  families.  It  is 
not  to  faster  the  economic  opportunities 
for  these  who  happen  to  own  the  big 
clubs.  It  is  not  to  create  a  sort 
of  /emimonopolistic  pattern,  in  which 


a  specified  number  of  players  and  owners 
can  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
one  else.  We  should  legislate  here  only 
in  the  national  interest.  So  I  provide: 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  hereafter 
provided,  by  law,  the  first  section  of  this 
act  shall  continue  in  efiect  with  respect  to 
the  organized  professional  team  sport  of  ma¬ 
jor  league  baseball  only  so  long  as  the  city 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  represented  by  a  major  league 
baseball  club  affiliated  with  the  American 
League  of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs,  or  the 
National  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  that  the  entire  text  of  my  proposed 
amendment  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
tew  section: 

/Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  major  league^ 
baseWl  team  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  is 
the  national  interest  because  (1)  the  gtytfie 
of  baseball  having  originated  in  the  Uhrted 
States  and  being  played  in  baseball /parks 
and  on  sakdlots  throughout  the  Nation  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  national  sport, 
(2)  visitors  tdvthe  Nation’s  Capita#  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  those 
from  areas  having  no  major  lepgue  baseball 
team,  look  forward  to  the  Opportunity  of 
seeing  major  leaguXbaseb^n  played  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital,  and\3)  international  good 
will  is  fostered  by  theVjnstence  of  a  major 
league  baseball  team  iqAhe  Nation’s  Capital 
because  prominent  jnsiuers  from  abroad 
come  here  expecting/ and  itaping  to  see  the 
game  which  thev/regard  a!st  our  national 
game  played  in /bur  Nation’sy Capital  and 
cannot  fail  to /he  favorably  impressed  by 
the  sense  of  fair  play  and  democratic  atti¬ 
tude  which /prevail  in  the  baseball  park. 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  Nf  this 
section  ajre  therefore  enacted  by  thevCon- 
gress  fojr  the  purpose  of  fostering  the\na- 
tional interest. 

“(frf  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  her! 
after  provided  by  law,  the  first  section  oi 
th|s  act  shall  continue  in  effect  with  re¬ 
ject  to  the  organized  professional  team 
^port  of  major  league  baseball  only  so  long 
as  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  continues 
to  be  represented  by  a  major  league  base¬ 
ball  club  affiliated  with  the  American  League 
of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  equitable  proposal.  It  does 
what  Congress  wishes  to  do  and  what  the 
House  attempted  to  do.  It  provides,  for 
an  organized  sport,  special  considera¬ 
tions  and  concessions  to  which  it  feels 
it  is  entitled,  to  which  I  feel  it  is  en¬ 
titled,  and  which  I  believe  are  essential 
if  baseball  is  to  continue  to  be  the  great 
national  game  which  it  has  been  for 
so  long. 

My  amendment  provides  merely  that 
at  any  such  time  as  those  who  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  baseball  club 
shall  leave  Washington,  to  wit,  the  other 
owners  decide  to  take  big  league  baseball 
out  of  the  national  capital  at  any  time 
they  become  so  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  great  god,  gold,  that  they  think 


it  is  to  their  selfish,  economic  advantage 
to  take  a  baseball  team  out  of  Wash-; 
ington  and  put  it  somewhere  where  tha 
can  make  another  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  or  where  they  mayyper- 
haps  make  a  little  better  dividend  for 
their  stockholders,  or  where  perhaps  they 
can  accept  an  invitation  frojn  an  oil 
tycoon  to  give  the  owners  a  cool  million 
dollars  to  move  out;  any  tinrfe  organized 
baseball  gets  so  materiajistic  as  that, 
the  law  repeals  itself. 

Could  anything  be  Mirer  than  that? 
So  long  as  baseball yOesires  to  remain 
a  sport,  we  make  its  owners  a  sporting 
proposition.  The  Jaw  provides  the  de¬ 
siderata  which  y/(e  owners  consider  es¬ 
sential  and  whjch  I  consider  necessary. 
But  once  by  their  own  action,  by  their 
own  votes,  tyiey  say  it  is  not  so  much  of 
a  sport  as  Jt  is  an  opportunity  to  profit 
grandly,  /he  law  is  repealed  by  their  own 
actions^ 

All  baseball  clubs  are  interested 
in  tins  matter.  Certainly  I  would  not 
coi/pel  the  present  owners  of  the  Wash- 
jton  Senators  Baseball  Club  to  remain 
town  and  to  remain  the  owners  of  the 
club.  If  they  cannot  make  it  a  profit¬ 
able  operation,  they  can  sell  it  to  those 
who  can  make  it  a  profitable  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  If  they  can  do 
neither,  they  can  get  the  consent  of 
their  big  league  associates  to  move  and 
at  that  time,  by  such  action,  they  bring 
about  the  automatic  repeal  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  new  protective  legislation. 

So  if  the  present  Washington  baseball 
owners  cannot  or  will  not  build  a  team 
which  will  make  profitable  baseball  in 
the  national  capital  or  sell  the  franchise 
to  those  who  can  or  will;  if  they  want 
to  sell  the  franchise  to  some  other  town, 
they  have  the  right,  under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  to  do  so,  provided  the  owners  of 
the  other  clubs  give  their  approval.  Then 
out  of  Washington  they  would  go;  but 
the  bill  goes  out  with  them  also.  That  is 
up  to  them.  They  can  repeal  it  them¬ 
selves  or  they  can  let  the  club  operate  in 
Washington,  as  it  should  operate,  so  long 
as  baseball  is  a  sport.  My  amendment 
provides  the  new  protective  legislation 
ind  ceases  to  operate  the  moment  base- 
ill  becomes  purely  an  economic  monop- 
olV  pursued  solely  for  profit  by  the 
wealthy  men  who  own  it  as  demonstrated 
by  th^r  collective  decision  to  barter  base¬ 
ball  oirkof  our  National  Capital  so  as  to 
make  more  money  for  themselves. 

To  me.'Uie  proposed  legislation  is  in 
the  public  interest.  I  shall  appear  next 
week  before  CWe  legislative  subcommittee 
dealing  with  tile  matter,  and  there  con¬ 
tinue  my  arguments  and  presentations 
in  its  support. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
whether  there  has  been  a  greater  effort 
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in  American  history  to  propagandize  not 
only  the  Members  of  Congress  but  also 
the  American  people  in  respect  to  any 
legislative  proposal  than  that  which  has 
characterized  the  drive  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

Apparently  every  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  in  virtually  every  agency  and  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  assigned  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  to  persuading  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  a  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  extension  bill 
should  be  passed  in  substantially  the 
form  of  the  House  bill. 

I  favor  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  according  to 
the  concept  of  its  originator,  Cordell 
Hull.  For  this  reason,  I  expect  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
came  from  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  one  is  tempted  to  assert 
that  in  its  effort  to  persuade  Congress 
to  abdicate  its  constitutional  functions 
in  this  field  and  to  give  carte  blanche 
authority  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
administration  has  resorted  to  what 
might  aptly  be  called  brainwashing.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  unless 
we  give  the  executive  branch  absolute 
authority  to  discharge  the  constitutional 
functions  of  Congress  in  this  field,  for¬ 
eign  nations  will  turn  to  communism. 
We  are  told  that  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  deter  foreign  nations  from  turn¬ 
ing  to  communism  is  for  us  to  make 
sacrifices  of  basic  American  industries, 
selected  by  the  State  Department.  We 
also  are  told  that  any  person  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  primary  obligation  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  and  citizens  of  America  is  a 
“disreputable  protectionist.”  Thirdly, 
we  are  told  that  a  man  who  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing  into  the  United 
States  products  manufactured  under 
sweatshop  conditions  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  a  devout  patriot,  even  though  he 
may  be  actuated  by  the  same  motive  as 
any  other  person  who  desires  to  make  a 
profit,  and  even  though  his  act  may 
assist  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  basic  American 
industry  and  the  robbing  of  American 
citizens  of  the  right  to  earn  their  own 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows 
in  the  only  occupations  of  which  they 
have  knowledge  and  in  which  they  have 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
bill  on  this  subject  involves  two  funda¬ 
mental  propositions.  The  first  is  that 
the  bill  should  be  so  drafted  and  so  en¬ 
acted  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  is  that  the  bill  should  be  so 
enacted  and  so  administered  as  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose  as  envisioned  by 
Cordell  Hull,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
mutually  profitable  trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
read  in  the  press,  this  morning,  that  a 
Cabinet  member  had  stated,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  if  the  Congress  passes  a  bill 
which  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
will  be  emasculated,  I  believe  it  advisable 
for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  constitu¬ 


tional  provisions  which  apply  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that — 

'  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  contains  two  provisions  relevant  to 
this  discussions.  The  first  specifies 
that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  provision  of  this  section  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations. 

Another  provision  of  the  Constitution 
seems  to  me  to  be  pertinent  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  I  refer  to  the  provision  in  ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  5,  that  a  majority  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business. 

I  refer  to  article  I,  section  5,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  interpretation  which  is 
placed  on  constitutional  provisions  de¬ 
claring  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  legislative  body  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
It  is  well  settled  that  in  all  cases  the 
majority  of  a  legislative  body  is  a  quorum 
entitled  to  act  for  the  whole  body  unless 
the  power  that  created  it,  namely,  the 
Constitution,  has  otherwise  directed. 

All  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  power  to  lay  tar¬ 
iffs  and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  is  clearly  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and,  under  that  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Yet  this  morning’s  press  informs  us 
that  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  says  that 
the  value  of  this  bill  will  be  destroyed 
if  we  retain  in  it  a  provision  allowing 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  come  to  a  tragic  day,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  hear  members  of  the 
Cabinet  urging  Congress  to  ignore  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  urging  Congress  to 
restore  to  the  pending  bill  a  provision 
which  is  clearly  unconstitutional  because 
it  sets  forth  that  it  shall  take  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Congress  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  power  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  a  majority 
shall  exercise. 

I  shall  discuss  very  briefly  the  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  that  a  legislative  body 
cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to 
others. 

One  of  the  great  cases  on  this  subject 
is  the  case  of  Hampton  &  Co.  against 
United  States,  which  is  reported  in  vol¬ 
ume  276  of  the  United  States  Reports,  at 
page  394.  In  that  case  the  Court  made 
this  declaration,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States: 


The  Federal  Constitution  and  State  con¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country  divide  the  govern¬ 
mental  power  into  three  branches.  The  first 
is  the  legislative,  the  second  is  the  executive, 
and  the  third  is  the  judicial,  and  the  rule 
is  that  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
Government  Congress  or  the  legislature 
should  exercise  the  legislative  power,  the 
President  or  the  State  executive,  the  governor, 
the  executive  power,  and  the  courts  or  the 
judiciary  the  judicial  power,  and  in  carrying 
out  that  constitutional  division  in  three 
branches  it  is  a  breach  of  the  national  funda¬ 
mental  law  if  Congress  gives  up  its  legisla¬ 
tive  power  and  transfers  it  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  judicial  branch,  or  if  by  law  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  invest  itself  or  its  members  with 
either  executive  power  or  judicial  power. 

In  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
declares,  in  effect,  that  Congress  may 
delegate  the  performance  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  to  an  executive  officer 
or  to  an  agency  or  commission  created 
by  law  if  the  statute  making  the  delega¬ 
tion  lays  down  fixed  principles  to  guide 
and  control  such  officer,  agency,  or  com¬ 
mission  in  the  performance  of  such 
functions.  The  rule  is  set  forth  on 
page  409  of  this  decision  in  these  words: 

If  Congress  shall  lay  down  by  legislative 
act  an  intelligible  principle  to  which  the 
person  or  body  authorized  to  fix  such 
rates — • 

And  the  Court  was  here  talking  about 
tariffs — 

is  directed  to  conform,  such  legislative 
action  is  not  a  forbidden  delegation  of  leg¬ 
islative  power. 

The  important  part  of  that  decision 
is  that  when  the  Congress  authorizes 
any  executive  officer  or  any  agency  or 
commission  to  perform  governmental 
functions,  it  is  essential  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  authorizing  statute 
that  Congress  shall  lay  down  in  it 
standards  which  are  binding  upon  the 
officer  or  agency  or  commission  to  which 
the  performance  of  such  functions  is 
committed. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  other  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
this  point,  the  celebrated  case  of 
Schechter  Corp.,  against  United  States, 
which  is  reported  in  volume  295  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
at  page  495. 

In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  one 
of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers 
this  country  has  produced,  wrote  an 
opinion  striking  down  the  NRA  Act  on 
this  ground : 

It  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  rules 
of  conduct  to  be  applied  to  particular  states 
of  fact  determined  by  appropriate  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure. 

As  I  analyze  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House,  there  is  serious  doubt  about 
its  constitutionality.  This  is  true  for 
this  reason:  While  the  bill  undertakes 
to  lay  down  some  standards  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  perilpoints,  and  some 
standards  in  the  escape  clauses,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  it  which  requires 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  administration  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  committed,  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  any  standards  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance.  In  my  judgment  the 
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bill  as  so  reported  satisfies  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  vesting  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Congress,  because  it  pre¬ 
scribes  standards  binding  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

I  do  not  accept  as  valid  the  assertion 
of  the  Cabinet  members  that  an  act 
extending  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  in  conformity  to  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  will  invalidate  the 
program.  I  think  a  bill  which  observes 
the  constitutional  provisions  vesting  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  in 
the  Congress  can  be  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress  and  that  such  a  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  wholesome  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  far  better  than  the 
original  House  bill  or  the  act  under  which 
we  have  been  operating  during  the  past 
few  years. 

To  make  myself  plain,  I  strongly  advo¬ 
cate  the  enactment  of  a  bill  establishing  a 
reciprocal  trade  program  conforming  to 
the  ideas  of  Cordell  Hull.  But  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  enacting  a  statute  giving 
sanction  to  the  maladministration  from 
which  this  program  has  suffered  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  something  to  say 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress  have 
been  propagandized  by  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  of  the  executive  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bill.  In  my  county  we 
have  an  area  called  the  South  Mountains. 
One  of  the  South  Mountaineers  had  been 
buying  groceries  on  credit.  He  went  to 
the  grocery  store  to  pay  his  bill.  When 
the  grocer  advised  him  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  the  South  Mountaineer 
started  to  complain  because  he  thought 
the  amount  named  exceeded  what  was 
actually  due.  The  grocer  took  his  ac¬ 
count  books  and  laid  them  on  the  counter 
in  front  of  the  South  Mountaineer,  and 
said,  “Here  are  the  figures.  You  know 
figures  don’t  lie.” 

The  South  Mountaineer  said,  “I  know 
that  figures  don’t  lie,  but  liars  sure  do 
figure.” 

Liars  are  not  the  only  people  who  fig¬ 
ure.  Even  honest  men  sometimes  en¬ 
gage  in  this  activity.  When  honest  men 
are  determined  to  persuade  people  by 
propaganda  that  they  have  the  only 
righteous  views  in  connection  with  a 
problem,  they  are  inclined  to  ignore,  or 
forget  figures  which  militate  against 
their  position. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the 
value  of  United  States  exports  is  about 
$20  billion  a  year,  that  the  value  of 
United  States  imports  is  about  $13  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  that  in  consequence  the  na¬ 
tions  trading  with  us  suffer  a  dollar 
shortage  of  about  $6  billion  a  year,  and 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  have  trade 
with  these  nations  because  of  the  dollar 
shortage,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  our  exports  and  the  value 
of  our  imports.  It  is  contended  this 
shortage  disables  the  ability  of  other 
countries  to  trade  with  us. 

This  is  so  much  hokum.  There  is  no 
dollar  shortage.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  there  are  more  American 
dollars  going  out  of  this  country  directly 
or  indirectly  to  foreign  nations  than  the 


value  of  all  American  exports.  When 
the  figures  are  added  up  to  portray  the 
value  of  our  exports  and  the  value  of  our 
imports,  the  only  count  taken  is  of  the 
tangible  chattels  which  are  exported. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  ways  in 
which  dollars  are  exported  by  us  to  other 
nations.  One  of  those  ways,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  through  United  States  overseas 
defense  expenditures.  I  asked  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  for  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  United  States  over¬ 
seas  defense  expenditures  for  the  year 
1957,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  Library 
that  those  expenditures  totaled  $3,184,- 
300,000.  These  expenditures,  standing 
alone,  cover  approximately  half  of  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  the  value  of  our  imports.  In 
that  way  we  exported  abroad  more  than 
$3  billion  in  1957. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  ex¬ 
port  money,  and  that  is  by  expenditures 
for  travel  overseas  by  United  States  res¬ 
idents.  Every  year  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  citizens  visit  to 
foreign  countries  as  tourists,  or  in  other 
capacities,  and  leave  American  dollars 
there.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  advise  me  as  to  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
penditures  overseas  by  United  States 
residents  during  the  year  1957.  The  Li¬ 
brary  informed  me  that  Americans  visit¬ 
ing  other  nations  left  1,360,000,000 
American  dollars  in  foreign  nations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1957,  and  that,  in  addition, 
foreign  flag  carriers  left  250  million 
additional  American  dollars  in  those  na¬ 
tions.  So  from  expenditures  incident  to 
travel  overseas  by  United  States  residents 
during  1957,  foreign  nations  accumulated 
$1,610,000,000,  according  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  also  requested  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  inform  me  as  to  the  earnings  on 
foreign  investments  in  the  United  States 
which  were  removed  from  this  country  to 
other  nations.  I  was  informed  that  the 
Library  did  not  have  the  figures  avail¬ 
able  for  1957,  but  that  such  earnings 
totaled  $732  million  during  1956.  We 
can  safely  assume  that  earnings  of  this 
nature  during  1957  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  1956. 

The  items  I  have  thus  far  recounted 
show  that  there  was  an  exportation  of 
American  dollars  represented  by  such 
items  alone  as  distinguished  from  chattel 
goods,  totaling  approximately  $5,500,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1957.  I  have  not  yet 
reached  the  question  of  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  surpluses  under  Public 
Law  480. 

During  1954,  1955,  and  1956,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  expenditures  totaling 
$3  billion  for  the  exportation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480. 
By  1957  all  of  that  $3  billion  authoriza¬ 
tion  had  been  exhausted  by  contracts. 

In  1957  we  authorized  the  exportation 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
sale  for  foreign  currencies,  to  a  total  of 
$1  billion.  While  the  authorization  bill 
has  not  passed  the  House  at  this  session, 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  we 
shall  export  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  foreign  countries  in  ex¬ 
change  for  foreign  currencies  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1,500,000,000  each  year. 
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So  all  the  talk  about  a  dollar  shortage 
has  no  substance.  It  is  something  we 
use  to  delude  ourselves  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  into  thinking  that  we  must 
find  some  way  to  close  a  supposed  gap 
between  exports  and  imports.  The  gap 
is  more  than  closed. 

While  the  exportations  of  agricultural 
surpluses  for  foreign  currencies  under 
Public  Law  480  are  counted  among  our 
exports,  we  get  nothing  back  for  them  in 
the  way  of  imports.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  we  spend  all  those  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  the  other  countries — about  24 
percent,  I  believe,  for  the  payment  of 
American  obligations  in  such  other 
countries,  and  the  remainder  for  grants 
and  loans  to  such  countries  for  their 
economic  and  military  purposes.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  nations  are  get¬ 
ting  far  more  American  dollars  from  the 
United  States  than  the  amount  of  the 
difference  betwen  our  tangible  exports 
and  imports.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
substance  to  one  of  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  being  used  to  persuade  us  to  pass 
the  original  House  bill  under  which  we 
would  totally  abdicate  our  authority 
over  foreign  trade  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  confer  absolute  power  in  re¬ 
spect  to  it  upon  the  President,  who,  in 
turn,  would  delegate  such  power  to 
some  other  persons  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  whose  identities  are  unknown  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

I  have  heard  assertions  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  original  House  bill  as 
to  the  ideas  of  Cordell  Hull  with  respect 
to  reciprocal  trade  which  are  enough  to 
make  the  shade  of  Cordell  Hull  in  the 
other  world  weep. 

Cordell  Hull  had  a  very  sound  con¬ 
cept  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  statements 
of  Cordell  Hull  on  this  subject.  On  No¬ 
vember  1,  1934,  Cordell  Hull  delivered  a 
speech  expounding  his  ideas  of  a  proper 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program, 
before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  that  speech  he  decried  what 
had  happened  in  connection  with  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  He  said  that  in¬ 
stead  of  enacting  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act,  Congress  should  have  adopted 
a  sensible  reciprocal  trade  program, 
this  is  what  he  said  in  that  connection: 

This  would  have  meant  an  equally  profi¬ 
table  exchange  of  surpluses,  and  so  did  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  commodities  it  did  not  need 
or  did  not  want,  or  which  would  seriously 
affect  our  own  domestic  production  of  the 
same  commodities  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

In  that  statement,  Cordell  Hull  made 
it  plain  that  any  proper  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  should  contem¬ 
plate  that  the  United  States  should  ex¬ 
port  to  other  countries  goods  which  it 
produces  in  surplus  quantities,  and 
should  import  from  such  countries  goods 
which  the  United  States  either  does  not 
produce  or  cannot  produce  in  sufficient 
quantities.  He  made  it  plain  that  it 
should  never  be  contemplated  that  in 
any  such  program  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  seriously  affect  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  the  same  commodi¬ 
ties  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

On  November  10,  1934,  Cordell  Hull 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  American 
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Farm  -Bureau  Federation  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  said  something  which  ought 
to  have  some  weight  with  the  American 
Congress  in  passing  on  the  pending  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  He  said  that  under 
a  proper  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program — 

Increased  imports  *  *  *  will  be  stimulated 
on  the  basis  of  causing  the  least  possible 
disturbance  to  domestic  production. 

He  added  this  further  statement: 

It  is  an  axiom  of  economics  that  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  its  output  per  capita  be  great 
or  small,  can  make  available  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption  a  greater  variety  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  by  exchange  of  commodi¬ 
ties  it  produces  very  effectively  for  com¬ 
modities  which  it  cannot  produce  or  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  with  relative  ineffectiveness. 

There  again  Cordell  Hull  made  this 
very  plain:  That  any  sound  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  United  States  should  ex¬ 
port  the  goods  it  produces  in  surplus 
quantities,  and  in  return  import  from 
other  nations  goods  which  the  United 
States  either  does  not  produce  or  cannot 
produce  effectively.  In  other  words,  he 
emphasized  time  and  again  that  the  only 
basis  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  trade  is 
what  in  effect  constitutes  an  exchange  of 
sumlus  commodities  between  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

On  December  10,  1934,  Cordell  Hull 
made  a  speech  before  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  con¬ 
cept  contemplated  “being  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  goods  we  desired  and  needed  in  re¬ 
turn  for  our  surpluses.’’ 

Then  he  added,  substantially,  that  the 
fundamental  concept  of  reciprocal  trade 
cpuld  be  expressed  in  these  words : 

Mutually  profitable  and  wholesome  ex¬ 
change  of  surplus  commodities. 

On  May  2,  1935,  Cordell  Hull  made  a 
speech  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  which  he  described  how 
the  original  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  was  being  administered  under 
his  direction : 

Of  the  finished  manufacturers,  the  greater 
part  consists  of  specialty  products  which  are 
not  directly  or  seriously  competitive  with 
products  of  our  own  industries.  Essentially, 
they  complement  our  own  products. 

In  that  speech  Cordell  Hull  pointed 
out  that  under  the  original  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  we  were  receiving 
from  other  nations  goods  which  essen¬ 
tially  complemented  our  industries,  in¬ 
stead  of  destroying  or  competing  with 
them. 

On  March  23,  1935,  Cordell  Hull  de¬ 
livered  a  radio  address  to  the  American 
people,  in  which  he  said  this  about  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  concept  as 
envisoned  by  him : 

I  may  first  remark  that  all  agree  to  the 
maintenance  of  reasonable  or  moderate 
tariffs  that  will  not  allow  excessive  or  un¬ 
reasonable  importations  of  competitive 
products. 

There  again,  Mr.  President,  Cordell 
Hull  was  emphasizing  the  only  basis  for 
mutually  satisfactory  trade  between  na¬ 
tions,  namely,  trade  in  which  each  nation 
exports  its  surplus  products  and  imports 


products  which  it  either  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  or  can  not  effectively  produce. 

On  May  2,  1935,  Cordell  Hull  made 
another  speech  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  said : 

I  repeat,  international  trade  has  always 
been  essentially  of  a  complementary  charac¬ 
ter,  rather  than  sharply  competitive,  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

On  April  30,  1936,  Cordell  Hull  de¬ 
livered  another  speech  before  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which 
he  made  these  significant  statements: 

Each  nation  has  come  to  regard  foreign 
markets  as  the  natural  outlets  for  its  sur¬ 
plus  output,  and  the  surplus  production  of 
other  nations  as  the  sources  from  which  to 
supply  its  own  deficiencies. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  he 
made  this  significant  statement: 

The  nations,  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  must 
embark  upon  a  sound  middle  course  between 
extreme  economic  internationalism  and  ex¬ 
treme  economic  nationalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  rea¬ 
son  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  been  maladministered  during  recent 
years  is  that  it  has  been  administered 
by  unidentified  persons  in  the  State 
Department  who  went  to  the  extreme 
of  economic  internationalism  and  ig¬ 
nored  Cordell  Hull’s  repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  only  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  trade  between  nations  is  a  trade 
which,  in  substance,  involves  the  ex¬ 
change  of  surpluses. 

On  May  22,  1936,  Cordell  Hull  made  a 
speech  at  a  foreign  trade  luncheon,  in 
which  he  said  this: 

Only  by  exchanging  surpluses  created  by 
their  respective  national  effort  can  nations 
achieve  a  full  and  stable  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity;  full  employment  of  their  labor,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  resources;  and  friendly  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations  with  others. 

This  broader  and  more  liberal  program  is 
based  upon  a  practical  middle  course  which 
avoids  the  extremes  of  both  isolationist  and 
internationalistic  economic  policies.  Its  cor¬ 
nerstone  is  mutually  profitable  trade,  based 
upon  equality  of  trade  rights  and  fair  and 
friendly  trade  methods  and  practices. 

Cordell  Hull  was  stating  an  inevitable 
and  inescapable  truth  when  he  said: 

Only  by  exchanging  surpluses  created  by 
their  respective  national  effort  can  nations 
achieve  a  full  and  stable  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity;  full  employment  of  their  labor,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  resources;  and  friendly  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations  with  others. 

Today,  in  my  State,  a  number  of  ply¬ 
wood  plants  have  been  closed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  maladministration  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
encourages  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  which  are  al¬ 
ready  being  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  surplus  quantities. 

When  goods  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  similar  to  those  being  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  surplus  quantities,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  imported  goods  will 
disrupt  the  domestic  market,  injure  the 
domestic  industry,  and  deprive  the  work¬ 
ers  in  that  industry  of  their  jobs.  That 
is  inescapable. 

Today  there  is  great  unemployment  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  in  part  by  the  importation 


from  other  nations  of  goods  which  are 
already  being  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  surplus  quantities.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  do  not  believe  that  statement,  let 
them  go  to  Michigan  and  look  at  the 
automobile  factories;  then  let  them  drive 
out  in  traffic  and  see  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign-made  cars  which  are  traversing  our 
highways. 

Cordell  Hull  made  another  statement. 
On  February  19,  1938,  before  the  Second 
Annual  National  Farm  Institute,  he 
said: 

To  get  concessions  from  other  countries 
and  thus  to  aid  our  exports  of  farm  and  other 
products  we  have  naturally  had  to  grant  con¬ 
cessions  in  return,  which  have  included  a 
few  duty  reductions  on  farm  products.  When 
necessary  these  concessions  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  special  safeguards  in  the  form 
of  seasonal  or  quota  limitations  on  imports 
permitted  to  enter  at  the  reduced  rates  of 
duty. 

In  making  duty  reductions  we  are  guided 
by  two  basic  principles.  First,  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  prohibitive  or  embargo  rates,  which 
are  ruinous  to  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Second,  we  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  American  producers  from 
abnormal  or  materially  hurtful  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  these  ex¬ 
tracts  from  speeches  of  Cordell  Hull  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  plain  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  concept  as 
developed  by  Cordell  Hull  contemplated 
that  the  United  States  would  make 
agreements  with  other  nations  whereby 
the  United  States  would  export  to  the 
other  nations  goods  produced  in  this 
country  in  surplus  quantities,  and  where¬ 
by  the  United  States  would  import  from 
the  other  nations  goods  which  the  United 
States  either  could  not  produce  at  all  or 
could  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Cordell  Hull  never  contemplated  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
,to  encourage  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  which  we  did  not 
need  and  did  not  want  because  they  were 
already  being  produced  in  this  country 
in  surplus  quantities.  Yet  that  has  been 
a  main  characteristic  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  recent  years. 

The  second  great  principle  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  concept  which  Cordell 
Hull  emphasized  was  that  when  it  made 
an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  in 
respect  to  trade,  the  United  States  would 
demand  some  concession  of  value  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  the  conces¬ 
sion  which  the  United  States  extended  to 
the  other  nation.  That  idea  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  State  Department,  as 
I  shall  demonstrate  in  a  moment. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  foremost, 
act  of  maladministration  of  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  during  re¬ 
cent  years  is  that  of  encouraging  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  goods 
which  we  do  not  want  and  do  not  need 
simply  because  we  are  already  producing 
them  in  surplus  quantities. 

I  do  not  rely  upon  the  unsupported  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  making  that  statement.  I 
rely  upon  statements  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  2d,  the  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Japan,  which  appeared  in  the 
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Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  for 
Monday,  July  14,  1958.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  exemplifies  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  and  is 
being  maladministered  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  articles  which  we  already  are 
producing  in  surplus  quantities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  “Envoy 
Denies  Move  To  Cut  Japanese  Trade,” 
written  by  Gene  Kramer,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  July  14,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  July  14,  1958] 

Envoy  Denies  Moves  To  Cut  Japanese  Trade 
(Ey  Gene  Kramer) 

Yokosuka,  Japan,  July  14. — United  States 
Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  2d  told  the 
Japanese  today  they  have  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  United  States  is  moving  to 
boycott  their  goods. 

The  Ambassador  spoke  at  ceremonies 
marking  the  105th  anniversary  of  the  land¬ 
ing  at  nearby  Kurihama  Beach  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Matthew  C.  Perry.  The  landing  opened 
up  trade  between  an  isolated  Japan  and  a 
growing  United  States. 

“I  am  more  than  a  little  distressed  by  an 
impression  prevelant  in  Japan  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  steps  to  *  *  *  re¬ 
strict  the  imports  of  Japanese  goods  into  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  ‘‘Such  reports  are 
erroneous  In  the  extreme.” 

Many  top  ranking  Japanese  have  expressed 
the  fear  the  United  States  is  on  the  verge 
of  cracking  down  on  goods  from  Japan  that 
compete  with  American  products.  Foreign 
Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama  has  said  he 
would  attempt  to  resist  any  such  moves 
when  he  visits  Washington  in  September. 

NOT  ONE-SIDED 

MacArthur  also  said  it  was  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  here  that  United  States- Japanese  trade 
is  one-sided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  balance  is  added  up,  he  said,  the 
Japanese  must  consider  not  only  direct  trade 
but  also  United  States  military  spending  and 
aid  purchases  for  other  countries  in  Japan. 

‘‘These  are  exports,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  of  Japan’s  exports,”  he  said.  “When 
they  are  taken  into  account,  Japan’s  so- 
called  heavy  deficit  with  the  United  States 
disappears.” 

He  noted  that  the  United  States  imported 
about  $600  million  worth  of  goods  from 
Japan  last  year.  This  is  almost  half  the 
value  of  Japanese  goods  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  he  said.  But,  he  added, 
Japan  earned  another  $547  million  from 
United  States  aid  and  military  spending. 

Despite  the  United  .States  business  slump, 
he  said,  Japanese  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1957  continued  to  rise  and  reached 
an  alltime  high  for  any  single  year.  And  in 
the  first  5  months  of  1958,  these  exports  ran 
$25  million  over  the  same  period  in  1957. 

MAY  BUY  ELSEWHERE 

MacArthur’s  speech  comes  at  a  time  when 
Japanese  leaders  are  considering  boosting  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  and  shifting  from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  the 
Japanese  purchases  of  such  raw  materials  as 
cotton,  iron  ore,  oil,  and  wheat. 

“Contrary  to  exaggerated  reports,”  the 
Ambassador  said,  “there  has  been  only  one 
case  in  recent  years  in  which  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  tariff  on  a  product  of 
which  Japan  is  a  major  supplier — clinical 
thermometers.” 

He  acknowledged  there  are  genuine  prob¬ 
lems  in  United  States- Japanese  trade.  He 
said  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  American 
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products  exported  to  Japan  are  noncompeti¬ 
tive  with  Japanese  products,  while  every¬ 
thing  sent  from  Japan  competes  with  prod¬ 
ucts  made  in  the  United  States. 

He  called  for  a  frank  interchange  of  views 
through  mutual  give  and  take  and  by  en¬ 
lightened  cooperation  based  on  tolerance 
and  understanding. 

“History  has  thoroughly  vindicated  the 
vision  of  President  (Millard)  Fillmore,  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  and  the  Japanese  statesmen 
of  that  day  as  to  the  importance  of  trade  to 
the  well-being  of  our  two  countries,”  he  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  two  of  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article.  As  Ambassador 
MacArthur  points  out,  the  value  of  our 
tangible  exports  to  Japan  is  approxi¬ 
mately  double  that  of  our  tangible  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dollar  short¬ 
age,  which  I  discussed  a  moment  ago, 
that  statement  does  not  tell  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  According  to  the  article, 
United  States  Ambassador  MacArthur 
said: 

The  Japanese  must  consider  not  only  di¬ 
rect  trade  but  also  United  States  military 
spending  and  aid  purchases  for  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Japan. 

These  are  exports,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  of  Japan’s  exports.  When  they  are 
taken  into  account,  Japan’s  so-called  heavy 
deficit  with  the  United  States  disappears. 

He  pointed  out  that  Japan  was  getting 
from  the  United  States,  in  American  dol¬ 
lars,  $547  million  in  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  spending  and  aid  purchases  for 
other  countries  in  Japan.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  according  to  the  figures  set 
forth  in  the  statements  of  Ambassador 
MacArthur,  that  Japan  is  getting  more 
dollars  from  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  imports  by  the  United  States, 
plus  the  military  spending  and  aid  pur¬ 
chases,  than  the  United  States  is  receiv¬ 
ing  from  its  exports  to  Japan. 

I  offer  the  statement  of  Ambassador 
Douglas  MacArthur  II  to  prove  my 
statement  that  the  act  is  now  being  mal¬ 
administered  through  the  encouragement 
of  importations  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  which  we  do  not  need  because  we 
are  already  producing  such  goods  in  sur¬ 
plus  quantities.  On  that  point,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  states: 

He  acknowledged  there  are  genuine  prob¬ 
lems  in  United  States-Japanese  trade.  He 
said  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  American 
products  exported  to  Japan  are  noncom¬ 
petitive  with  Japanese  products,  while  every¬ 
thing  sent  from  Japan  competes  with  prod¬ 
ucts  made  in  the  United  States. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II  is  a  career  dip¬ 
lomat  who  tells  us  the  truth  about  this 
matter.  He  corroborates  my  charge  that 
the  act  is  being  maladministered  in  that 
we  are  encouraging  the  importation  of 
goods  we  do  not  need  because  we  are 
already  producing  such  goods  in  surplus 
quantities. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  been 
maladministered  in  that  respect,  but  it 
has  also  been  maladministered,  in  that 
those  who  administer  it — whoever  they 
may  be;  and  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  knows 
who  they  are;  they  are  unidentified  and 
unknown — have  absolutely  cast  out  the 
window  any  idea  of  reciprocity.  I  say 
that — and,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be¬ 


labor  this  point — for  the  reason  that 
there  is  now  virtually  no  reciprocity  in 
our  foreign  trade;  this  charge  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  following  facts:  62  coun¬ 
tries  require  import  licenses,  in  order  to 
get  goods  into  those  countries;  46  coun¬ 
tries  require  export  licenses,  sometimes 
tied  up  with  stringent  currency  controls; 
36  countires  have  restrictions  on  outgo¬ 
ing  capital  movements;  28  countries  have 
restictions  on  incoming  capital  move¬ 
ments;  33  countries  have  exchange  li¬ 
censes;  23  countries  have  multiple- 
exchange  rates;  and  9  countries  have 
import  quotas;  but  the  import  licenses 
operating  in  the  62  countries  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  are,  in  effect,  just  the 
same  as  quotas.  And  we  receive  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  although  we  have  removed  most 
of  our  trade  restrictions  and  made  our 
tariff  about  the  lowest  of  any  great  com¬ 
mercial  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  this  phase  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  because  my  State  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  exportation  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  and  manufactured  tobacco.  On 
occasions,  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  State  Department  to  the  fact  that 
other  nations  enjoying  vast  trade  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  United  States  are  erect¬ 
ing  trade  barriers  and  raising  tariff  walls 
against  American  tobacco,  and  have 
asked  the  State  Department  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  the  erection  of  those 
trade  barriers  and  tariff  walls.  But  so 
far  the  State  Department  has  not  done 
anything  effective  about  the  matter. 

What  is  happening  to  exports  of 
American  tobacco  is  set  forth  in  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  import  barriers  against  American 
tobacco.  The  statement  shows  that 
many  of  the  countries  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  us  the  most  liberal  trade 
concessions  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  exclude  the  importation  and 
use  of  American  tobacco  within  their 
boundaries.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  statement  on  import  bar¬ 
riers  against  American  tobacco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Import  Barriers  Against  American  Tobacco 

Argentina 

Import  licensing:  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  Central  Bank  has  granted  prac¬ 
tically  no  import  permits  for  tobacco  of  any 
type.  This  development  has  eliminated 
United  States  tobacco  from  the  Argentine 
market.  During  the  period  1947-51,  our  leaf 
tobacco  exports  to  Argentina  averaged  2.1 
million  pounds  annually,  principally  flue- 
cured  and  burley.  There  were  no  exports  of 
any  type  in  1952,  1953,  and  through  No¬ 
vember  1954. 

Australia 

(a)  Preferential  tariff:  Under  terms  of  a 
trade  agreement  in  operation  since  1941, 
southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  enjoys  a  9  pence 
(8.4  cents)  per  pound  tariff  preference  in  the 
Australian  market.  This  places  United 
States  leaf  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Au¬ 
stralian  market,  and  encourages  the  im¬ 
portation  of  leaf  from  southern  Rhodesia. 

(b)  Purchase  agreement:  A  purchase 
agreement  is  in  effect  with  southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  under  the  terms  of  which  Australia 
guarantees  to  take  a  minimum  quantity  or 
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percentage  of  the  southern  Rhodesian  crop. 
The  present  guaranteed  quantity  is  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  or  6  %  percent  of  the  crop, 
whichever  is  smaller.  Increasing  Australian 
consumption  has  lessened  the  impact  of  this 
on  United  States  exports,  although  Imports 
from  southern  Rhodesia  rose  from  a  prewar 
average  of  0.1  million  pounds  to  9.1  in  1953. 
The  United  States  share  in  the  Australian 
tobacco  import  market  declined  from  more 
than  95  percent  in  prewar  to  less  than  70 
percent  during  the  period  1949-53. 

(c)  Mixing  regulation:  This  regulation, 
which  has  been  in  effect  (with  modifica¬ 
tions)  since  1936,  provides  for  substantial 
duty  concessions  on  imported  tobacco  which 
is  to  be  blended  with  certain  minimum  per¬ 
centages  of  domestic  leaf  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  The  concession  ranges  from 
15  pence  (14.0  cents)  and  18  pence  (16.7 
cents)  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  tobacco  and  end  use. 
Through  its  influence  upon  the  leaf  usage 
of  the  larger  manufacturers,  this  regulation 
has  almost  certainly  maintained  demand  for 
Australian  leaf  at  a  higher  level  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Austria 

Bilateral  agreements:  For  a  number  of 
years,  Austria,  which  has  a  government 
tobacco  monopoly,  has  maintained  a  number 
of  bilateral  agreements  with  tobacco-export¬ 
ing  countries,  providing  for  the  importation 
of  tobacco  of  a  specified  quantity  or  value. 
Agreements  have  been  in  operation  with 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  India,  Brazil, 
and  Indonesia.  Most  of  the  tobacco  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  listed  are  not  directly 
competitive  with  American  leaf;  however, 
any  quantities  imported  from  them  under 
such  trading  arrangements  do  tend  to  dis¬ 
place  leaf  from  the  United  States. 

Egypt 

(a)  Premium  dollars:  According  to  latest 
available  information,  Egypt  has  for  some 
time  permitted  no  dollars  to  be  used  for 
tobacco  purchases  at  the  official  rate  of  ex¬ 
change.  Importers  have  been  required  to 
pay  an  approximate  10  percent  premium  to 
obtain  dollars  for  United  States  leaf.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  United  States  tobacco  to  Egypt  pre¬ 
sumably  would  have  been  greater  if  this 
premium  payment  had  not  been  necessary. 
It  has  tended  to  encourage  imports  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  and  Indian  tobacco. 

(b)  A  trade  and  payments  agreement  is 
in  effect  between  Egypt  and  Greece.  This 
was  recently  extended  to  cover  the  period 
September  1,  1954,  to  August  31,  1955,  and 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  commodities  moving 
from  Greece  to  Egypt  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  This  encourages  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Greek  tobaccos,  and  tends  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  United  States 
tobacco  in  the  Egyptian  market. 

Finland 

Premium  dollars:  Severely  limited  dollar 
allocations  for  tobacco  have  forced  Finnish 
importers  to  resort  to  “switch”  transactions 
through  third  countries,  in  order  to  obtain 
dollars  for  United  States  leaf  tobacco.  There 
have  been  premium  payments  involved  in 
these  transactions,  usually  amounting  to 
from  10  to  20  percent.  It  is  probable  that 
if  dollars  had  been  freely  available.  United 
States  tobacco  exports  to  Finland  would 
have  been  about  one-third  greater  than  ac¬ 
tual  shipments  during  the  past  several  years. 

France 

(a)  Limited  dollar  allocations:  A  system 
of  exchange  controls  covering  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  for  United  States  leaf  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  several  years.  This  has  severely 
limited  imports  of  United  States  leaf,  ap¬ 
parently  without  regard  for  consumer  pref¬ 
erences,  comparative  prices,  or  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern  of  French  tobacco  imports 
from  this  country.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  an  average  of  21.4  mil¬ 


lion  pounds  in  1946—47  to  only  6.4  million 
in  1952-53.  In  prewar  years,  the  United 
States  supplied  about  one-third  of  French 
tobacco  imports.  During  1952-53,  the  United 
States  share  was  only  9  percent. 

(b)  Compensation  agreements:  For  a 
number  of  years,  France  has  maintained 
trading  arrangements  with  a  number  of 
countries,  under  the  terms  of  which  tobacco 
has  been  included  as  an  item  to  be  imported 
into  France.  Agreements  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  following  countries:  Greece, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
the  Central  African  Federation.  These 
agreements  have  been  used  to  implement  the 
French  desire  to  direct  trade  in  tobacco  to¬ 
ward  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  French 
commodities.  They  have  acted  to  reduce  the 
French  market  for  United  States  leaf,  par¬ 
ticularly  dark  tobaccos,  and  to  expand  im¬ 
ports  and  usings  of  oriental  tobaccos.  In 
prewar  years,  an  average  of  only  about  3 
million  pounds  of  oriental  leaf  were  im¬ 
ported  into  France;  for  1949-53,  the  average 
was  22  million  pounds. 

Hong  Kong 

Preferential  tariff:  A  tariff  preference  of 
0.20  Hong  Kong  dollar  (3.5  cents  per  pound) 
is  in  effect  on  leaf  tobacco  imports  into 
Hong  Kong  from  British  Commonwealth 
sources.  This  probably  has  had  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect  on  imports  of  United  States  to¬ 
bacco. 

.  India 

Import  licensing;  An  import  licensing 
system  is  in  effect  which  severely  limits  im¬ 
ports  of  tobacco  from  dollar  areas.  This 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  exports  of  United 
States  leaf  to  India,  which  fell  to  only  1.2 
million  pounds  in  1953,  compared  with  an 
average  of  7.5  million  during  the  period 
1947-51. 

Indonesia 

(a)  Mixing  regulation:  The  government 
requires  that  a  minimum  percentage  of  do¬ 
mestic  flue-cured  leaf  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  popular  brands  of  cigar¬ 
ettes.  At  latest  report,  the  percentage  was 
10  percent,  but  indications  are  that  in  view 
of  the  balance-of-payments  situation,  the 
minimum  will  be  increased. 

(b)  Import  licensing:  In  the  fall  of  1954, 
licenses  for  the  purchase  of  United  States 
leaf  were  sharply  restricted.  For  1954-55 
(September-August),  exchange  sufficient  for 
about  one-half  the  1953-54  purchases  will  be 
allowed,  and  for  1955-56,  only  about  one- 
quarter.  If  this  regulation  is  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to,  imports  from  the  United  States 
will  be  reduced  drastically  from  the  average 
of  about  13  million  pounds  shipped  to  In¬ 
donesia  during  the  period  1951-53. 

Italy 

Bilateral  agreements:  Italy  has  negotiated 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Although  tobacco  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  as  an  item  to  be  imported  by 
Italy,  reliable  information  indicates  that 
such  imports  are  virtually  imposed  on  Italy. 
These  agreements  tend  to  affect  Italian  im¬ 
ports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States. 
Italy  has  a  monopoly  which  controls  all 
phases  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  can 
direct  import  trade  as  it  sees  fit.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly,  a  government  agency,  is  in  a  position 
to  implement  politico-economic  policy  to¬ 
ward  countries  that  will  accept  Italian  ex¬ 
port  commodities  in  large  volume. 

New  Zealand 

Mixing  regulation:  A  regulation  has  been 
in  effect  since  January  I,  1941,  requiring  a 
tobacco  manufacturer  to  use  a  specified 
minimum  percentage  of  domestic  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  in  his  total  manufacturing  operations. 
The  minimum  was  originally  fixed  at  20  per¬ 
cent.  Under  the  GATT  agreement.  New 
Zealand  undertook  to  guarantee  that  the 
minimum  percentage  requirement,  which 
had  been  increased  on  several  occasions  since 


1941,  would  remain  at  the  then  existing  level 
of  30  percent.  According  to  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  raised  to  32%  percent,  as  a 
voluntary  move  by  manufacturers.  Because 
of  steadily  increaseing  consumption  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  New  Zealand,  imports  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  United  States  tobacco  have  been 
maintained.  It  is  believed  that  the  volume 
of  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States 
has  been  below  what  takings  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  the  mixing  regula¬ 
tion. 

Pakistan 

(a)  Preferential  tariff:  The  tariff  regula¬ 
tions  provide  for  customs  duties  on  United 
States  leaf  at  $2.25  per  pound,  plus  an  excise 
duty.  Indian  tobacco,  because  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  is 
subject  to  an  excise  duty  only.  In  effect, 
Indian  tobacco  for  customs  tariff  purposes 
is  treated  as  domestic  leaf,  and  therefore  the 
customs  duty  is  not  applicable.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  leaf  from  India  in  lieu  of  higher 
quality  tobacco  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Mixing  regulation:  There  is  a  slid¬ 
ing-scale  excise  tariff  favoring  maximum 
use  of  domestic  leaf.  In  other  words,  the 
rate  of  excise  declines,  as  the  percentage  of 
domestic  tobacco  used  in  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct  increases.  This  tends  to  discourage 
maximum  use  of  United  States  tobaccos. 

Philippine  Republic 

Import  quotas:  Under  Republic  Act  698, 
effective  May  9,  1952,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco 
(except  cigar  wrapper)  were  limited  to  the 
following  percentages  of  1950  imports: 
1952—75;  1953—50;  1954 — 40;  and  1955  (and 
subsequent  years) — 25.  The  1950  imports 
approximated  28  million  pounds.  As 
amended  in  mid -1954,  the  law  continued  the 
percentage  quota  restrictions  for  1954  and 
1955;  but  provided  for  such  additional  im¬ 
ports  which,  when  added  to  domestic  leaf 
production,  would  permit  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products  at  a  level  not  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  For  1956, 
and  subsequent  years,  the  amendments 
provided  for  import  quotas  at  a  level  which, 
when  added  to  the  domestic  crop,  will  per¬ 
mit  manufacturers  to  produce  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  products  equal  to  the  preceding 
year’s.  These  quota  provisions  have  already 
restricted  imports  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  and  Burley  tobacco,  and  have  pro¬ 
moted  uneconomic  expansion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  flue-cured  crop. 

Portugal 

(a)  Preferential  tariff:  Light  tobacco 
from  Portugese  colonial  possessions  is  ac¬ 
corded  a  preferential  duty  of  15  percent  be¬ 
low  the  rate  applicable  to  imports  from 
the  United  States.  The  object  is  to  en¬ 
courage  tobacco'  production  in  those  over¬ 
seas  areas. 

(b)  Bilateral  agreement:  A  basic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Greece,  signed  in  1949,  provides 
for  the  exchange  of  Portugese  fishery  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Greek  tobacco  (oriental)  in  the 
amount  of  $700,000  annually.  This  has 
reduced  the  market  for  United  States  leaf 
in  Portugal,  although  consumers  prefer  to¬ 
bacco  products  containing  high  percentages 
of  flue-cured  and  Burley.  Imports  from 
Greece  increased  from  1  million  pounds  in 
1949  to  1.4  million  in  1953.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  were  only  7.9  million 
pounds  in  1953,  compared  with  8.9  million 
in  1949. 

Spain 

(a)  Exchange  allocations  for  United  States 
tobacco  have  been  extremely  limited,  despite 
the  historical  pattern  of  trade  with  the 
United  States.  The  Monopoly  and  Ministry 
of  Finance  strictly  control  all  tobacco  pur¬ 
chases.  These  measures  have  severely  re¬ 
stricted  United  States  exports  of  dark  tobac¬ 
cos  even  though  they  have  been  offered  to 
Spain  at  competitive  prices. 
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(b)  Clearing  agreements  are  believed  to  be 
in  effect  with  several  of  the  important  sup¬ 
pliers  of  tobacco  to  the  Spanish  market.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  have  been  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years  compared  with  prewar.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  are  far  below  prewar  levels. 

United  Kingdom 

(a)  Preferential  tariff:  For  many  years,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  maintained  a  preferen¬ 
tial  tariff  on  imports  of  tobacco  from  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries.  At  present,  the  differ¬ 
ential  in  the  tariff  on  United  States  leaf  and 
Commonwealth  leaf  is  18y2  pence  per  pound 
(21.5  United  States  cents),  for  the  principal 
category  of  leaf  imports.  It  is  imposible  to 
measure  accurately  the  effect  this  preferen¬ 
tial  duty  has  had  on  imports  and  utilization 
of  United  States  tobacco.  Displacement  of 
United  States  leaf  has  continued  and  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  tariff 
preference  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  increased  tobacco  production  in  Com¬ 
monwealth  areas  and  the  reduced  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  British  market. 
During  the  period  1919-23,  only  6  percent  of 
British  tobacco  imports  was  of  Common¬ 
wealth  origin;  the  average  of  1951-53  was  45 
percent.  At  present  the  tariff  preference 
amounts  to  only  about  3  percent,  although 
in  prewar  years  it  was  a  high  as  20  percent. 
The  current  duty  on  imports  of  United  States 
unstemmed  leaf  containing  10  percent  or 
more  of  moisture  is  the  equivalent  of  a  little 
more  than  $8  per  pound — roughly  12  times 
the  export  value  of  the  tobacco. 

(b)  Purchase  agreement:  A  postwar  devel¬ 
opment  of  great  significance  to  United  States 
flue-cured-tobacco  growers  is  the  purchase 
arrangement,  originally  negotiated  in  1947, 
whereby  British  manufacturers  agree  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  percentage  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  tobacco  crop.  Under  existing 
terms  of  the  agreement,  purchases  are  fixed 
at  85  million  pounds  (farm  weight)  for  1955, 
and  80  million  for  the  years  1956-58.  This 
agreement  has  acted  as  a  strong  stimulus  to 
increased  production  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Imports  into  Britain  from  Southern  Rhode¬ 
sia  increased  from  about  16  million  pounds 
in  prewar  to  nearly  60  million  in  1952  and 
1953. 

(c)  Dollar  allocations:  For  a  number  of 
years,  purchase  of  United  States  leaf  have 
been  limited  by  dollar  allocations.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  sytem  provides  for  tobacco  pur¬ 
chases  from  “dollar  areas”  sufficient  to  cover 
current  manufacturing  requirements — or 
about  61  percent  of  the  total  usings  of  light 
tobaccos.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
drastic  decline  in  the  United  States  share  in 
total  manufacturing  operations  over  the 
past  6  or  7  years. 

(d)  Mixing  regulation:  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Government,  British  manufacturers 
agreed  a  number  of  years  ago  to  use  5-percent 
oriental  tobacco  in  cigarettes  produced  for 
home  consumption. 

Under  the  impact  of  this  combination  of 
barriers,  the  importation  of  United  States 
tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from 
78  percent  of  the  total  in  the  prewar  (1934- 
38)  period  to  an  average  of  only  51  percent 
in  1951-53.  On  an  aboslute  basis,  imports 
from  the  United  States  declined  from  an 
average  of  213  million  pounds  during  1934-38 
to  an  average  of  150  million  pounds  for 
1951-53.  Conversely,  imports  from  outside 
the  United  States  (mostly  Commonwealth) 
increased  from  an  average  of  62  million 
pounds  in  1934-38  to  147  million  in  1951-53. 

Uruguay 

(a)  Dollar  premiums:  Tobacco  importers 
in  Uruguay  have  had  to  pay  a  premium  in 
order  to  obtain  dollars  for  tobacco  imports. 

(b)  Bilateral  agreement:  In  effect  with 
Greece,  providing  for  $100,000  worth  of  to¬ 
bacco  purchases  from  Greece  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  May  1954-April  1955. 


West  Germany 

Bilateral  agreements:  A  number  of  trade 
agreements  are  in  effect  with  other  countries, 
providing  for  the  importation  of  substantial 
quantities  of  various  commodities  including 
tobacco  into  Germany  in  exchange  for  in¬ 
dustrial  goods.  The  most  significant  of  these, 
as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  are  those  with 
Greece,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Colombia.  Their 
effect  has  been  to  pressure  German  tobacco 
manufacturers  to  expand  their  purchases  and 
usings  of  oriental  leaf  and  non-United  States 
cigar  tobaccos.  Under  the  impact  of  these 
agreements,  the  United  States  proportionate 
share  in  the  German  market  declined  con¬ 
siderably  from  51  percent  in  1950  to  43  per¬ 
cent  in  1953. 

COMPETITIVE  EXPORT  AIDS 

Algeria 

Export  subsidy:  This  was  made  effective 
in  1954,  in  order  to  boost  tobacco  exports  to 
areas  outside  of  France  and  its  overseas 
territories.  It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  full 
effects  of  this  new  subsidy  system,  but  it 
may  eventually  cut  into  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  of  light  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos. 

Colombia 

Export  subsidy:  An  export  bonus,  which 
in  1954  amounted  to  about  40  percent  of  the 
selling  price,  is  paid  to  tobacco  exporters. 
This  has  already  encouraged  the  export  of 
dark  tobaccos  to  Germany  and  France, 
both  of  which  are  markets  for  United  States 
dark  types  of  tobacco. 

Cuba 

Commercial  agreements:  Cuba  has  com¬ 
mercial  agreements,  covering  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Cuban  tobacco  to  other  countries. 
Agreements  have  been  concluded  with  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Chile,  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  probably  have 
had  some  adverse  effects  on  the  level  of  ex¬ 
ports  of  dark  and  cigar  tobaccos  from  the 
United  States. 

Dominican  Republic 

(a)  Export  monopoly:  The  Government 
has  been  granted  permission  to  establish  a 
consortium  which  would  have  the  sole  right 
to  purchase  and  export  tobacco.  This  paves 
the  way  for  easy  negotiation  of  bilateral 
trading  arrangements  and  subsidization  of 
exports. 

(b)  Commercial  agreement:  This  was  re¬ 
cently  negotiated  with  France  and  provides 
for  the  importation  into  France  of  $1  million 
worth  of  Dominican  tobacco  annually. 

Greece 

Bilateral  agreements  are  in  effect  with  a 
number  of  countries,  including  Portugal, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Uruguay,  Austria, 
France,  and  Egypt.  All  of  these  countries 
are  outlets  for  American  tobacco.  (For  sig¬ 
nificance  to  United  States  tobacco,  see  under 
comments  on  these  countries.) 

India 

Import  licensing:  From  July  1954  India 
has  had  a  system  of  ad  hoc  import  licenses 
covering  the  goods  of  countries  guaranteeing 
to  purchase  lower  grades  of  Indian  flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Italy 

(a)  Tie-in  sales:  Italy,  a  monopoly  coun¬ 
try,  in  recent  years  has  facilitated  the  export 
of  certain  types  of  tobacco  by  the  tie-in  sales 
method.  By  means  of  this,  the  sales  con¬ 
tracts  for  scarcer  and  more  desirable  tobaccos 
with  some  Western  European  countries  have 
included  other  types  not  so  much  in  demand. 
We  have  no  indication  that  this  trading  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  discontinued,  and  it 
appears  to  have  had  some  effect  on  exports  of 
United  States  dark  tobaccos. 

(b)  Trading  arrangement:  The  Italian 
Tobacco  Monopoly,  a  government  agency,  has 
an  agreement  with  the  Swiss  Cigarette  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association  covering  imports  of 
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Italian  tobacco  into  Switzerland  in  exchange 
for  Swiss  exports  of  cigarettes  to  Italy.  This 
agreement  adversely  affects  exports  of  United 
States  fire-cured  tobacco  to  the  Swiss 
market. 

Madagascar 

Guaranteed  market:  The  French  tobacco 
monopoly  virtually  guarantees  to  take  the 
total  production  of  Maryland-type  tobacco 
in  Madagascar.  Incentive  prices  are  main¬ 
tained,  and  United  States  Maryland  has  been 
practically  eliminated  from  the  French  mar¬ 
ket. 

Paraguay 

Exchange  subsidy:  There  is  an  exchange 
subsidy,  tied  in  with  the  minimum  selling 
prices,  which  has  encouraged  the  export  of 
tobacco  in  larger  volume  to  Spain  and 
France,  both  formerly  very  important  out¬ 
lets  for  United  States  dark  tobaccos.  The 
exchange  subsidy  was  recently  raised  to 
about  100  percent. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Purchase  agreements:  (see  under  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  France) . 

Turkey 

Bilateral  agreements:  (see  under  Italy, 
West  Germany,  France) . 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Export  subsidy:  An  export  bounty  or  sub¬ 
sidy  is  in  effect,  permitting  exports  at  less 
than  world  market  prices.  For  the  1953-54 
export  season  the  bounty  was  up  to  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  minimum  selling  prices.  Ex¬ 
ports  totaled  4.4  million  pounds  in  1953, 
compared  with  only  0.3  million  in  prewar 
years. 

MONOPOLY  COUNTRIES 

In  many  countries,  most  phases  of  the 
tobacco  industry  are  controlled  by  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  quasi-governmental  agency. 
Policy  with  respect  to  import  trade  fre¬ 
quently  is  undertaken  arbitrarily.  The  vol¬ 
ume  and  kind  of  tobacco  products  manu¬ 
factured,  and  the  type  of  leaf  used  in  their 
manufacture,  are  established  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  government  in  a  monopoly 
country  is  in  a  position  to  direct  consumers’ 
tastes  toward  certain  domestic  and  imported 
tobaccos,  without  regard  to  preferences  or 
the  traditional  manufacturing  and  trade 
pattern.  Monopoly  policy  is  often  based  on 
political  considerations.  Countries  in  the 
free  world  having  monopoly  control  of  to¬ 
bacco  include  the  following: 

COUNTRY  AND  TYPE 

Austria:  Government. 

Ecuador:  Leased. 

Formosa:  Government. 

France:  Government. 

French  Morocco:  Leased. 

Haiti :  Leased. 

Iran:  Leased. 

Iraq:  Leased. 

Italy:  Leased. 

Japan:  Leased. 

Korea:  Leased. 

Peru:  Leased. 

Portugal:  Leased  (two  companies). 

Spain:  Leased. 

Sweden:  Government. 

Syria  and  Lebanon:  Leased. 

Thailand :  Government. 

Tunisia:  Government. 

Turkey:  Government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  another  strange  thing  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  actions  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  After  the  Congress  passes  a 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
delegates  to  the  President  its  power  to 
regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations,  the 
President  delegates  that  power  to  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  individual  were 
to  act  in  the  way  the  State  Department 
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acts,  in  respect  to  matters  of  trade,  the 
psychiatrists  would  pronounce  him  a 
schizophrenic,  and  he  would  be  locked 
up  for  being  crazy. 

I  say  that  because  we  are  constantly 
told  by  the  State  Department  that  we 
should  tear  down  our  tariff  walls  and 
trade  barriers,  and  that  the  reason  we 
should  tear  them  down  is  that  in  that 
way  we  can  get  other  nations  to  tear 
down  their  tariff  walls  and  their  trade 
barriers  and  permit  the  importation  of 
our  goods.  As  a  consequence,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Buffiington,  a  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  consultant  under  contract  with 
the  industrial  development  center 
through  the  United  States  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  a  part  of 
the  State  Department,  who  went  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  made  a  study  of 
how  the  Philippine  Islands  should  go 
about  developing  a  textile  industry.  As 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Buffington  was,  in 
substance,  an  employee  of  an  agency 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  State 
Department — the  State  Department 
which  says  trade  barriers  and  tariff  walls 
should  be  torn  down.  Mr.  Buffington 
went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  study 
how  the  islands  may  develop  a  textile 
industry.  On  March  7  of  this  year  he 
made  certain  recommendation  as  to  how 
this  can  be  done.  His  recommendations 
are  referred  to  in  a  news  dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  17,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  news  dispatch 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  April  17,  1958] 
Want  Ban  on  Yarn,  Tariff  on  Gray  Cloth 

Sidney  L.  Buffington,  textile  manufactur¬ 
ing  consultant  under  contract  v/ith  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  center  through  the 
United  States  International  Cooperation  ad¬ 
ministration,  has  recommended  a  temporary 
ban  on  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  protective  tariff  on  cotton  and 
synthetic  gray  cloth  and  all  finished  textiles 
to  maintain  the  growth  of  the  local  textile 
industry. 

Unless  the  necessary  steps  'to  encourage 
the  ilistallation  of  looms  for  weaving  cottop 
cloth  are  taken  at  once,  he  warns,  the 
Philippines  will  have  a  year  from  now  a 
tremendous  excess  of  yarn  which  it  could 
not  put  to  use. 

In  his  fifth  quarterly  report,  Buffington 
states  that  the  country  now  has  sufficient 
cotton  spinning  capacity  to  provide  all  the 
cotton  yarn  that  can  be  successfully  pro¬ 
cessed  through  existing  facilities  and  that 
will  be  safe  to  stop  the  further  import  of 
cotton  yarn  until  such  time  as  the  yarn¬ 
consuming  sections  of  the  industry  grow 
sufficienty  to  require  a  renewal  of  yarn  im¬ 
port. 

If  the  further  development  of  the  indus¬ 
try  proceeds  in  an  orderly  fashion,  Buffing¬ 
ton  says,  it  may  never  be  necessary  to  im¬ 
port  more  cotton  yarn  in  any  great  volume. 

However,  Buffington  points  out,  looms  in 
operating  condition  have  not  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
As  of  last  March,  there  were  only  some  3,270 
looms  in  operating  condition,  an  increase  of 
only  80  looms  from  the  estimate  of  3,190 
made  as  of  December  1957. 

“The  demand  for  local  woven  products  has 
been  made  very  uncertain  by  the  excessive 


import  of  gray  and  finished  fabrics,”  he  says. 
“Many  of  the  looms  in  place  do  not  operate 
full  time  because  of  lack  of  demand  for 
locally  produced  gray  goods.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  fast  development  of  the  weaving 
section  of  the  industry  unless  satisfactory 
opportunities  for  profit  are  offered.  Such 
opportunities  cannot  exist  if  excessive  im¬ 
port  of  gray  cloth  is  continued.” 

Buffington  bewails  the  present  helter-skel¬ 
ter  studies^  and  actions  in  allocating  foreign 
exchange  for  textile  equipment,  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  semimanufactured  and  finished  goods, 
which,  he  says,  “have  resulted  in  very  un¬ 
balanced  development  of  the  industry,  ex¬ 
cess  expenditures  of  scarce  foreign  exchange, 
inability  to  operate  existing  equipment  to 
achieve  the  greatest  savings  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  new 
investors  to  enter  the  textile  manufacturing 
business.” 

The  present  investment  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  according  to  Buffington’s  survey,  is 
close  to  150  million  pesos. 

"The  industry  is  so  big,”  he  says,  "and 
its  importance  in  the  Philippine  industrial 
picture  is  so  great  that  awkward  handling 
of  import  allocations  for  the  industry’s  op¬ 
erating  materials,  supplies  and  repair  items 
and  new  replacement  equipment,  places  an 
unwarranted  additional  strain  on  the  already 
strained  Philippine  economy.” 

A  large  proportion  of  the  development  of 
the  textile  industry,  he  observes,  is  financed 
with  credit  extended  by  commercial  banks. 
“In  many  instances,  the  amount  of  credit 
extended  by  the  commercial  banks  has  been 
encouraged  and  substantially  enlarged  by  the 
time-deposit  program  and  the  80-percent 
guaranteed  loan  fund  program  of  IDC.” 

He  urges  to  agencies  concerned  with  the 
development  and  the  operation  of  the  textile 
industry  to  coordinate  their  actions  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  balanced  development,  save  the 
maximum  in  foreign  exchange,  promote  addi¬ 
tional  employment  and  protect  the  very 
substantial  investment  which  has  been 
made. 

The  fact  that  raw  cotton  is  available  to 
the  Philippines  at  no  cost  in  dollars  through 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
also  through  United  States  Public  Law  480 
should  make  it  attractive  to  the  Philippines 
to  push  the  local  production  of  cotton  yarn 
and  cotton  gray  cloth  the  highest  possible 
levels  and  to  hold  down  import  of  the  same 
things  to  the  lowest  possible  levels,  the  con¬ 
sultant  declared. 

In  his  report  to  the  IDC  and  the  ICA, 
Buffington  makes  some  of  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff  on 
the  import  of  cotton  yarn  high  enough  to 
ensure  that  locally  produced  yarn  will  be 
more  attractive  pricewise  than  the  imported 
variety. 

2.  Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff  on 
the  import  of  all  finished  textiles  high 
enough  to  insure  that  locally  produced 
goods  will  be  more  attractive  pricewise  than 
the  imported  variety. 

3.  Make  available  to  the  local  spiriners  all 
the  raw  cotton  they  can  process  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

4.  Make  available  foreign  exchange  for 
supplies,  accessories,  spare  parts  and  auxil¬ 
iary  equipment  to  insure  that  facilities  for 
spinning  and  weaving  that  are  now  in  place 
can  operate  as  fully  as  possible. 

5.  Make  available  foreign  exchange  for 
balancing  equipment  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  for  spinning  and  weaving  units  al¬ 
ready  under  construction  so  that  they  can 
go  into  operating  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

6.  Stop  making  foreign  exchange  available 
for  equipment  to  those  sections  of  the  textile 
industry  which  are  already  developed  beyond 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Philippine 
market. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Buf¬ 
fington  made  19  recommendations  as  to 
how  a  textile  industry  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Philippine  Republic.  Among 
those  19  recommendations,  8  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  Philippines  should  ban 
the  importation  of  textile  products,  and 
erect  tariffs  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  textile  products  from  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  care 
to  read  all  these  recommendations,  but 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  the  7th,  the  8th, 
the  9th,  the  10th,  and  the  18th  are  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  an  employee  of 
the  State  Department  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  take  active  steps 
forthwith  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  outside  textile  products  into  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  recommendations  are  rather  sig¬ 
nificant.  I  shall  read  some  of  them, 
merely  as  examples.  I  shall  read  Nos.  9 
and  10.  No.  9  reads: 

Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff  on  the 
import  of  all  finished  textiles  high  enough 
to  insure  that  locally  produced  goods  will 
be  more  attractive  pricewise  than  the  im¬ 
ported  varieties. 

The  10th  recommendation  reads: 

Make  the  tariff  applicable  to  all  finished 
textile  imports  and  collect  it;  allpw  no  one, 
not  even  Government-owned  agencies  to  im¬ 
port  finished  textiles  duty  free  or  with  re¬ 
duced  duties.  i 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that 
an  employee  of  an  agency  of  the  State 
Department — the  Department  which 
says  it  wants  to  tear  down  tariff  walls 
between  nations — went  to  another  na¬ 
tion,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  advised 
it  to  establish  a-  tariff  system  under 
which  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  for 
any  textile  goods  to  enter  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  any  source.  In  other  words, 
after  we  encouraged  and  assisted  the 
Japanese  to  build  up  a  great  textile  em¬ 
pire,  an  employee  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  went  to  the  Philippines  and  tried  to 
make  certain  that  Japan  would  not  be 
able  to  export  any  of  her  textile  products 
to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

After  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  took  the  money  of  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  and  used  it  to  build  textile 
plants  in  Indonesia,  an  employee  of  the 
State  Department  went  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  recommended  that  they  take 
steps  which  would  make  it  certain  that 
Indonesia  also  would  not  have  a  market 
in  the  Philippines  for  the  products  of  the 
mills  which  were  built  in  Indonesia  with 
the  money  of  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Buffington,  which  were  included  in  the 
Fifth  Quarterly  Report  to  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Center  and  United  States 
Operation  Mission  to  the  Philippines  on 
Development  of  the  Textile  Industry  in 
the  Philippines,  and  which  bears  the  date 
of  March  7,  1958,  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Fifth  Quarterly  Report  to  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Center  and  United  States  Op¬ 
eration  Mission  to  the  Philippines  on  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Textile  Industry  in  the 
Philippines,  March  7,  1958 

(By  Sidney  L.  Buffington) 
in.  recommendations 

1.  IDC  should  continue  to  collect  data  rel¬ 
ative  to  textile  operations,  should  Improve  its 
present  collection  and  tabulating  methods 
and  should  make  the  results  of  its  work  avail¬ 
able  to  all  legitimately  interested  parties. 

2.  As  need  arises  and  opportunity  presents 
itself  additional  information  regarding  the 
textile  industry  should  be  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  However,  commonsense  should  be 
exercised  and  no  overambitious  systems  set 
up  without  practical  trials.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  minimum  of  fast  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  than  a  tremendous  target  that  can¬ 
not  be  achieved. 

3.  IDC  should  continue  to  advocate  the 
formation  of  a  special  group  (this  is  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  third  recommendation  made  in 
my  second  quarterly  report,  dated  June  7, 
1957)  charged  with  the  work  and  duties  of 
dealing  only  with  matters  relating  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  and  to  advise  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  council  regarding  the  textile  industry 
and  its  growth.  Formation  and  use  of  such 
a  group  is  necessary  to  correlate  information 
on  the  textile  industry,  keep  the  many  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that  are  involved  informed 
and  .advised,  reduce  the  overlapping  func¬ 
tions  that  now  exist  and  attempt  to  get  more 
value  for  the  Philippines  per  import  dollar 
spent  for  textiles  and  textile  equipment  than 
has  been  realized  to  date. 

4.  Put  a  stop  to  the  duty  and  tax  free 
import  of  textile  materials  by  the  so-called 
new  and  necessary  industries. 

5.  Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff 
on  the  import  of  cotton  yarn  high  enough 
to  insure  that  locally  produced  yarn  will  be 
more  attractive  pricewise  than  the  imported 
variety. 

6.  Make  the  tariff  applicable  to  all  cotton 
yarn  imports  and  collect  it;  allow  no  one, 
not  even  Government-owned  agencies,  to 
import  yarn  duty  free  or  with  reduced 
duties. 

7.  Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff  on 
the  import  of  cotton  and  synthetic  grey 
cloth  high  enough  to  insure  that  locally 
produced  gray  cloth  will  be  more  attractive 
pricewise  than  the  imported  variety. 

8.  Make  the  tariff  applicable  to  all  grey 
cloth  imports  and  collect  it;  allow  no  one, 
not  even  Government-owned  agencies  to  im¬ 
port  gray  cloth  duty  free  or  with  reduced 
duties. 

9.  Place  an  admittedly  protective  tariff  on 
the  import  of  all  finished  textiles  high 
enough  to  insure  that  locally  produced 
goods  will  be  more  attractive  pricewise  than 
the  imported  varieties. 

10.  Make  the  tariff  applicable  to  all  fin¬ 
ished  textile  imports  and  collect  it;  allow 
no  one,  not  even  Government-owned  agen¬ 
cies  to  import  finished  textiles  duty  free  or 
with  reduced  duties. 

11.  Make  available  to  the  local  spinners 
all  the  raw  cotton  they  can  process  into 
yam  with  as  little  redtape;  as  little  delay 
and  at  as  reasonable  terms  as  is  possible  in 
order  to  promote  full  operation  of  spinning 
facilities  already  installed  to  save  as  much 
foreign  exchange  as  possible. 

12.  Make  available  reasonable  amounts  of 
foreign  exchange  for  supplies,  accessories, 
spare  parts,  and  auxiliary  equipment  to  in¬ 
sure  that  facilities  for  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  that  are  already  installed  can  operate  as 
much  as  possible  and  by  producing  goods 
here,  save  the  larger  blocks  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  now  being  spent  on  the  import  of 
foreign-made  manufactures  and  semimanu¬ 
factures. 

13.  Make  available  foreign  exchange  for 
balancing  equipment  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 


ment  for  spinning  and  weaving  units  al¬ 
ready  installed  and  under  construction  so 
that  they  can  produce  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  least  delay  and  save  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

14.  Make  foreign  exchange  available  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  planned  units  of 
spinning  and  weaving  for  which  partial 
commitments  have  already  been  made  so  as 
to  complete  them  and  get  them  into  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

15.  Stop  making  foreign  exchange  avail¬ 
able  for  further  expansion  to  those  sections 
of  the  textile  industry  which  are  already 
developed  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
Philippine  market. 

18.  Make  foreign  exchange  available,  as  it 
is  possible,  for  new  ventures  in  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  which  are  reasonably 
balanced  to  make  grey  cloth  without  the 
need  to  import  yarn. 

17.  Promote  loom  installations  with  spin¬ 
ning  already  installed  as  the  next  urgent 
move  to  correct  the  temporary  overexpan¬ 
sion  of  spinning  only  that  can  be  foreseen. 

18.  Place  a  temporary  ban  on  all  cotton 
yarn  imports  to  save  exchange,  encourage 
more  operation  of  facilities  already  installed 
and  to  increase  employment.  Watch  the 
effects  of  this  move  closely  so  that  marked 
injustices  can  be  corrected  by  special  tem¬ 
porary  action. 

19.  Continue  to  work  with  and  educate 
the  managements  of  all  factories  that  re¬ 
quest  help  on .  matters  pertaining  to  raw 
cotton  and  the  buying  of  raw  cotton  to 
minimize  troubles  and  losses  caused  by  re¬ 
ceipt  of  bad  shipments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  about '  the  maladmin¬ 
istration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  because  of  its  impact  on  two 
industries  of  my  State.  One  of  those 
industries  is  the  plywood  industry.  A 
number  of  North  Carolina  plywood 
plants  have  gone  out  of  existence,  and 
their  operators  have  ascribed  their  eco¬ 
nomic  demise  to  the  importation  of 
plywood  produced  by  labor  in  other 
countries  which  have  no  minimum  wage 
laws  of  any  character. 

Another  one  of  the  industries  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  maladministration  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  my 
State  is  the  textile  industry,  in  which 
230,000  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor, 
in  part,  to  represent  in  the  United  States 
Senate  are  employed,  and  in  which  in¬ 
dustry  they  earn  their  daily  bread  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  only  reason  why  the  American 
textile  industry  has  not  suffered  more 
is  the  forbearance  of  the  Japanese. 
Congress  delegated  to  the  President  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  The  President  delegated  the 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  delegated  it  to  some 
persons  in  his  Department  whose  identi¬ 
ties  are  unknown  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Those  persons  delegated 
it,  so  far  as  the  textile  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  Japanese.  As  a  result,  we 
have  this  peculiar  situation:  For  the 
first  time  since  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  for  glory,  one  sovereign  nation 
has  delegated  to  another  nation  the 
power  to  decide  whether  one  of  its  basic 
industries  shall  fade  or  flourish. 

Today  the  American  textile  industry, 
so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  is  being 
regulated  not  by  Congress,  not  by  the 
President,  not  by  the  State  Department, 
but  by  the  Japanese.  At  any  moment 
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the  Japanese  can  decide  it  is  no  longer 
their  obligation  to  protect  American 
textiles  against  excessive  or  unreason¬ 
able  exports  of  their  own  textile  products. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  based  upon  the  two 
basic  concepts  of  Cordell  Hull.  The  first 
of  these  concepts  is  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  must  be  op¬ 
erated  in  such  a  way  that  the  United 
States  will  export  to  other  nations  goods 
which  it  produces  in  surplus  etuantities, 
and  will  import  from  such  nations  goods 
which  the  United  States  either  does  not 
produce  or  cannot  produce  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  our  own  use. 

The  second  is  that  in  every  case  where 
the  United  States  grants  a  trade  conces¬ 
sion  to  another  nation  there  should  be 
reciprocity,  as  Cordell  Hull  contemplated, 
in  that  we  should  receive  from  such  na¬ 
tion  a  concession  worthwhile  in  return 
for  our  concession.  We  should  restore 
sense  to  the  reciprocal  trade  program  by 
reincarnating  in  the  program  and  in  its 
administration  the  concepts  of  Cordell 
Hull.  Then  we  would  have  what  he 
called  a  mutually  satisfactory  exchange 
of  surplus  commodities.  That  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  we  can  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  trade  program,  because  the 
American  Congress  is  not  going  to  sit  by 
and  continue  to  see  maladministration 
of  the  act  to  the  detriment  of  American 
industries  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  working  people  who  have  to 
earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  in  American  industry. 

By  passing  the  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  we 
will  make  it  certain  that  this  program  is 
to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  concepts  of  Cordell  Hull  and  that  in¬ 
jury  of  a  drastic  nature  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  labor  will  be 
averted.  Moreover,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Kerr  amendment,  giving  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Congress  the  power  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  constitutional  authority  in  this 
field,  we  will  conform  our  legislation  on 
the  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows,  does 
he  not,  that  in  the  history  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  there  has  never  been  an  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  prpgram  for  more 
than  3  years? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  do.  To  my 
mind  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  ask  that  we  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  5  years.  It  is  ridiculous  for  us 
to  be  asked  to  abdicate  our  authority  for 
5  years.  Certainly  if  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  cannot  make  an  agreement  in  3 
years,  it  can  come  back  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  another  extension.  If  the  De¬ 
partment  has  behaved  in  a  sensible  man¬ 
ner  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tension. 

Mr.  LONG.  Could.it  not  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  presumptuous  for  John 
Foster  Dulles  to  believe  he  is  going  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  5  years  from  now,  or 
even  3  years  from  now? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
presumptuous,  because  I  believe  in  the 
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next  general  election  we  shall  have  a 
change  of  administration  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  or,  at  least,  to 
hope,  that,  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
will  have  the  same  intelligence  in  trade 
matters  as  was  manifested  by  Cordeli 
Hull  when  he  originated  the  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  concept  and  said  the 
only  mutually  satisfactory  trade  between 
nations  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
exchange  of  their  surplus  products. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower 
is  not  permitted  under  the  Constitution 
to  run  for  reelection  and,  therefore,  can 
only  serve  as  President  for  2  more  years? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Recognizing  that  fact,  no 
one  can  very  well  look  into  a  crystal  ball 
to  read  with  certainty  the  future.  How 
are  we  to  know  that  any  American  who 
may  be  President  2  years  from  now  will 
want  to  have  this  particular  act  extended 
3  years,  into  his  term?  Has  it  occurred 
to  the  Senator  that  the  hext  President 
might  prefer  to  have  a  different  type  of 
trade  act  from  the  one  we  have  under 
consideration? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hope  that  the  next 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  have 
some  of  the  same  sound  notions  about 
reciprocal  trade  Cordell  Hull  had,  and 
that  he  will  want  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  act  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  advocated  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  think 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  whose  term 
would  extend  to  the  end  of  the  act,  if  we 
pass  the  5 -year  provision,  as  it  is  asked 
we  do? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  are  asked  to  extend 
the  law  for  5  years.  All  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  to  be  reelected  at  least  twice,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  be 
reelected  before  the  act  would  expire,  if 
it  were  extended  for  5  years.  I  person¬ 
ally  do  not  think  Congress  ought  to 
abdicate  its  authority  that  long. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  not  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  body  with  the  longest  tenure, 
whose  term  of  office  extends  for  more 
than  4  years  from  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to 
delegate  the  authority  for  5  years,  the 
elected  term  of  not  a  single  Member  of 
Congress  would  extend  for  the  period 
for  .which  we  delegated  away  the  power 
of  the  Congress  and  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  regulate  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yieltf 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
very  valuable  contribution  he  is  making 
to  the  discussion  of  the  entire  reciprocal 
trade  picture.  I  know  of  the  Senator’s 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  associate  myself  in  general  with 
the  remarks  he  has  made. 

I  noted  the  Senator's  comments  con¬ 
cerning  the  textile  industry  and  the  ply¬ 
wood  industry  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  how  the  citizens  of  the 
State  had  been  hurt  by  imports  from 
Japan. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  before  the  Mining  Subcommit¬ 
tee  a  short  time  ago.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the  tung¬ 
sten  industry  would  be  closing  its  doors, 
I  think  in  the  last  part  of  June,  because 
of  cheap  imports  of  minerals  from  over¬ 
seas.  I  think  that  was  an  operation 
which  employed  some  500  men. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  employed  several  hun¬ 
dred.  I  forget  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  witness  testi¬ 
fied  between  475  and  500  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  operation. 

The  significant  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  sending 
money  overseas  to  various  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  building  things  such  as 
mills — the  most  modern,  efficient  mills 
which  could  be  designed — adapted  to 
produce  and  ship  materials  back  to  this 
country  and  thus  to  put  our  mill  men  out 
of  work,  as  our  miners  are  being  put  out 
of  work. 

I  wonder  if  the  'Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  made  a  great  study  of 
this  subject,  is  able  to  point  out  where 
the  reciprocity  is  in  that  type  of  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  as  I  said  during  the  course  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  during  recent  years  the  reciproc¬ 
ity  concept  has  been  thrown  out  the 
window.  We  are  told  that  this  should 
not  be  a  commercial  matter  but  should 
be  something  else.  We  are  told  that 
American  industries  and  jobs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  working  men  are  diplomatic  mat¬ 
ters,  to  be  bartered  away  around  diplo¬ 
matic  tables  all  over  the  earth  by  the 
State  Department.  We  are  told  that  un¬ 
less  we  sacrifice  segments  of  American 
industry  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  unless  we  sacrifice  jobs  of 
Americans,  every  nation  for  whom1  we  do 
not  do  those  things  is  going  to  turn 
Communist;  I  do  not  believe  this.  I 
think  other  people  love  liberty  just  as  we 
do. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  associate  my¬ 
self  with  those  remarks. 

Is  it  not  also  true,  not  only  in  the  min¬ 
ing  field  but  also  in  the  textile  field,  that 
a  great  many  Americans  wonder  if  it  is 
not  a  part  of  our  duty  to  help  them  a 
little? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  There  are  still  a 
few  of  us  who  labor  under  the  anti¬ 
quated  notion  that  the  primary  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Government  is  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  is  a  most 
worthy  constitutional  objective,  and  it  is 
one  we  should  attempt  to  follow  a  little 
more  closely. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  say  that  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  had  made  a 
study  of  the  trade  problem  and  had 
recommended  to  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  that  a  tariff  wall  be  imposed  so  as 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  textiles 
into  that  country  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  temporary  ban  be  placed 
upon  the  importation  of  all  textiles  un¬ 
til  the  Congress  of  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
public  could  establish  a  tariff  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  importation  into 
the  Philippines  of  textiles  from  all  other 
nations.  Also,  he  recommended,  in  order 
to  make  the  tariff  absolutely  effective, 
that  care  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the 
tariff  was  collected,  and  even  that  no 
agency  of  the  Philippine  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  import  anything 
at  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wonder  if  the  same  em¬ 
ployee  made  a  study  of  the  textile  prob¬ 
lem  in  North  Carolina,  and  if,  by  chance, 
he  might  have  examined  the  adverse 
effect  upon  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  Senator’s  State  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  textiles  from  Japan  and 
other  countries.  If  so,  I  wonder  if  he 
made  a  recommendation  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  North  Carolina  be  protected 
from  importations  from  Japan.  Was  he 
consistent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
he  ever  made  an  investigation  in  North 
Carolina.  But  if  he  should  make  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  North  Carolina 
textile  industry  should  be  protected,  and 
that  the  jobs  of  the  230,000  men  and 
women  who  make  their  living  in  that 
industry  should  be  protected,  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  dismissed  by  the  State 
Department  before  the  sun  went  down. 
This  is  true  because  it  would  be  abhor¬ 
rent  to  the  State  Department  to  think 
that  any  American  interests  should  be 
protected  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree  that  that  is  what 
would  probably  happen  to  any  such  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  State  Department.  But  if 
he  were  consistent,  and  if  his  policy  were 
applied  overseas,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  would,  if  he  had  not 
been  consorting  with  a  department 
which  is  essentially  a  schizophrenic  de¬ 
partment — a  department  with  a  split 
personality. 

The  State  Department  goes  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  uses  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  to  build  a  textile  industry 
there.  It  goes  to  Japan  to  rehabilitate 
the  Japanese  textile  industry.  Then  it 
goes  to  the  Philippines,  which  would  be 
within  the  trading  area  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  advises  the  Philippines  to  erect 
a  tariff  wall,  so  that  no  Japanese  or 
Indonesian  or  American  textiles  can  en¬ 
ter.  Those  in  the  State  Department  who 
want  complete  authority  over  all  trade 
matters,  unhindered  by  any  constitu¬ 
tional  limitations  or  any  limitations  im- 
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posed  by  Congress,  remind  me  of  the 
man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  rode  off  wildly  in  all 
directions.  The  Department  advocates 
the  abolition  of  tariffs  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  erection  of  tariff  walls  in 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Does  it  seem  too  incon¬ 
sistent  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  request  that  some  of 
these  powers  be  returned  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  where  they  originally  reposed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  design  of  the  Constitution? 
Is  that  an  unsavory,  unusual,  and  un¬ 
reasonable  request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  to  some  persons.  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that 
a  Cabinet  member  was  quoted  as  having 
said  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
were  allowed  to  exercise  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  possessed  by  Congress,  it 
would  emasculate  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program.  His  concept  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  therefore  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  thrown 
overboard. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  views  of  one  so  distinguished 
in  constitutional  law  as  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  comments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First,  I  desire  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  one  of  the  most  able 
addresses  I  have  heard  in  the  short 
period  of  time  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  First,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
very  generous  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  Georgia  also  the 
largest  employer  is  the  textile  industry; 
but  the  people  there  are  losing  their  jobs 
in  droves  at  the  present  time.  A  short 
while  ago  I  received  a  call  from  an  em¬ 
ployer  in  my  State.  He  stated  that  one 
of  his  friends  apparently  would  have  to 
liquidate  a  textile  mill,  which  is-  em¬ 
ploying  600  people  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  in  existence  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  and  probably  for  a  great 
many  years  prior  thereto. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  manufacturer 
in  any  foreign  country  can  buy  raw 
cotton  for  about  $35  a  bale  cheaper 
than  the  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  He  can 
buy  it  at  the  cheaper  rate  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Which  is  financed 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  wage  standard  in  Japan,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Indonesia,  and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  about  15  cents  an  hour? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  about  the  high¬ 
est  wage  paid. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Whereas  the  wage 
scale  in  the  textile  mills  of  North  Caro- 
linia,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  many  other  States  in  the 
Union  is  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  an  hour. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  the  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  a  cost 
price  for  the  raw  cotton  $35  a  bale 
cheaper  than  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  this  country  can  buy  it,  and  that 
differential  is  financed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Also  the  wage  scale 
differential  is  about  10  to  1  in  favor  of 
the  textile  mills  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  seeks  to  protect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  the  Senator 
think  of  any  quicker  way  to  put  a  textile 
mill  and  textile  employees  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  by  a  combination  of  those  two 
circumstances? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  held  a  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  with  respect  to  the  employee  of  the 
ICA  who  was  trying  to  persuade  textile 
manufacturers  to  go  to  Indonesia  and 
build  textile  mills  there,  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  to 
compete  with  textile  mills  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  but  an 
extremely  able  historian,  think  of  any 
instance  in  all  the  annals  of  history,  of 
anything  better  calculated  to  help  to 
destroy  ora  country  fast? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  '  We  are  told  that  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  which  are  paying  their 
employees  $1.25  or  $1.30  an  hour  can 
compete  with  foreign  industries  which 
are  paying  their  employees  15  cents  an 
hour.  But  it  cannot  be  done.  If  we  ar.e 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  with 
our  goods,  the  cost  of  production  must 
fall  and  rise  with  the  demands  of  the 
market.  When  we  have  a  minimum 
wage  law  which  prevents  the  wages  of 
labor  from  falling  with  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  when  we  have  a 
tax  law  under  which  52  percent  of  all 
the  profits  is  taken  from  industry,  which 
must  pay  minimum  wages,  and  when  in¬ 
dustry  tries  to  compete  with  some  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  foreign  country  which  is  sub¬ 
sidized  by  American  dollars,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  15-cent  labor  and  a 
preferential  rate  in  the  purchase  of  the 
raw  materials,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
fair  competition. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator.  I  heartily  concur 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  over  tariff  policies  are 
almost  as  old  as  our  Nation  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  debate 
over  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
legislation  which  has  been  headlined  so 
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much  in  the  press  seems  so  familiar  to 
us  all.  We  have  heard  it  all  before — or 
so  it  seems.  / 

But  we  have  not  heard  it  all  before. 
The  words  may  sound  familiar,  but  the 
basic  reason  for  them  this  year  is  differ¬ 
ent.  During  the  weeks  of  study  devoted 
to  the  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  this  basic  differ¬ 
ence  was  clearly  outlined,  so  much  so 
that  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  greatest 
majority  given  to  tariff  legislation  in  the 
20th  century.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  more  witnesses  testified 
in  favor  of  the  administration  bill  than 
against  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the 
magnitude  of  this  victory  for  reciprocal 
trade  in  the  House.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
challenge  the  motives  or  thinking  of  the 
sincere  men  who  voted  against  the 
measure.  Indeed  I  marvel  at  them  for 
holding  to  their  beliefs  so  firmly  in  the 
face  of  evidence  showing  that  64  percent 
of  the  American  people  favor  the  bill. 
And  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of 
this  subject  with  emotion,  though  clear¬ 
ly  it  is  an  issue  which  stirs  emotion 
among  partisans  and  opponents. 

It  is  my  intent  only  to  speak  of  cold 
facts  and  of  dollars  and  cents,  in  repre¬ 
senting  my  State  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  passage 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  Senate 
bill  include  a  5-year  extension,  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  nevertheless  I  ill  support  the  bill 
before  us,  particularly  if  it  contains  a 
substitute  for  the  so-called  Kerr  amend¬ 
ment,  or  if  the  Kerr  amendment  is 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  proponents  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
acquainting  the  American  people  with 
the  need  for  a  modem  realistic  tariff 
policy.  I  need  not  speak  again  of  the 
$19  ^  billion  in  American  products  sold 
across  the  seas  in  1957  and  the  jobs  thus 
created  for  Americans.  We  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  well  acquainted  with  the  economic 
war  mounted  against  us  by  the  Kremlin. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  urgent 
need  of  maintaining  defense  bases  in 
foreign  lands.  Beyond  recalling  these 
facts  briefly,  I  shall  concentrate  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  people  and 
the  dependence  of  their  prosperity  upon 
our  foreign  trade. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Secretary  Weeks, 
at  the  request  of  many  Senators  and 
Representatives,  has  produced  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade 
upon  various  areas  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  these  studies  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reason  for  the  victory  of  the  trade 
legislation  in  the  House. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  frank¬ 
ly  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  meas¬ 
ure  with  statistical  precision  the  im¬ 
pact  of  foreign  trade  in  any  particular 
area.  It  does  maintain,  however,  that 
in  most  cases  the  data  used  in  the  studies 
are  within  generally  accepted  standards 
of  statistical  accuracy.  While  an  er¬ 
ror  may  be  possible,  it  cannot  be  a  large 
enough  error  to  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  survey.  I  have  spent  much  time 
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in  examining  these  impact  studies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  one  for  my  own  State  of 
Michigan.  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
what  they  reveal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  think  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  which  have  spent  to  better 
effect  in  studies  of  this  nature. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  a  study  com¬ 
pleted  for  every  area  of  the  United  States 
and  kept  up  to  date  each  year.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the  vast 
economic  change  through  which  our 
country  has  been  passing.  These  studies 
clearly  reveal  that  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  consume  its  own  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  as  it  once  did.  To  main¬ 
tain  our  prosperity  we  must  export.  And 
if  we  expect  our  friends  across  the  seas 
to  buy  our  products,  we,  in  turn,  must 
buy  their  products  from  them.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

In  a  moment  I  will  comment  briefly 
on  the  impact  study  of  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  but  before  I  do  so  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  introduction  to  each  completed 
study.  In  this  introduction  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  outlines  its  purpose 
in  very  simple  terms.  This  is  the  way  it 
reads : 

Every  American  instinctively  asks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  about  any  situation  that 
may  affect  his  livelihood:  Does  it  help  or 
harm  my  job,  my  business,  my  chance  to 
better  my  future?  For  the  opportunity  for 
economic  self-preservation  and  self-better¬ 
ment  is  a  fundamental  right  of  a  free  people. 
Because  the  true  answer  is  crucial  to  each 
individual  he  serves  his  own  best  interest 
if  he  gets  the  best  information  available 
before  making  up  his  mind.  In  no  field  is 
there  more  urgent  need  for  the  truth — and 
the  whole  truth — to  the  individual  than  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  trade— which  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  such  widespread  public  interest  this 
year.  For  more  and  more  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  trade’s  increasing  impact 
on  our  economy,  its  close  relationship  to  the 
economic  power  of  the  free  nations  and  its 
potential  might  in  providing  America  with 
some  of  the  national  security  strength  neces¬ 
sary  for  survival  in  a  Communist-threatened 
world.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  world  trade  does  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  women  or  a  particular  area. 
It  includes  both  the  favorable  and  the  un¬ 
favorable  evidence. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statistics 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  They  reveal 
that  the  significant  industry  groups  in 
this  industrial  area  are  transportation 
equipment,  machinery  (except  electri¬ 
cal)  ,  fabricated  metal  products,  primary 
metal  industries,  and  food  and  kindred 
products.  Approximately  a  million  and 
a  quarter  people  are  employed  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  the  activities  cov¬ 
ered  by  these  five  groups.  This  is  about 
77  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field  in  our  State.  Michigan’s 
proportionate  share  of  all  United  States 
exports  in  these  5  fields  came  to  $861 
million  dollars  in  1956. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  economic 
setback  -which  would  come  to  the  people 
of  Michigan  should  the  Senate  fail  to 
pass  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill 
in  line  with  the  overwhelming  approval 
given  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  would  be  tragic  for  them,  indeed. 

I  do  not  make  light  of  the  plight  of 
some  small  segments  of  American  indus¬ 


try  which  find  themselves  in  difficulty 
because  of  foreign  competition.  I  am 
well  aware  of  this,  as  I  am  sure  are  my 
colleagues.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  the  administration,  which 
also  seeks  an  answer.  There  always  has 
been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  another 
side  to  every  story.  There  are  costs 
which  American  history  proves  must  be 
borne,  at  the  moment  disproportionately, 
according  to  some — for  the  needs  of  all. 
I  have  worked  on  the  problems  facing 
those  who  must  meet  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  and  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to 
help  reach  a  solution. 

But  for  a  moment  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  five  great  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  groups  upon  which  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  depends.  I  will 
take  them  in  order  of  importance. 

Transportation  equipment:  In  this 
field,  according  to  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  survey,  about  400,000  people 
are  employed  in  536  establishments. 
Over  50  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
employment  in  our  State  is  in  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment.  Michigan’s  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  United  States  exports  in 
1956  was  approximately  $628  million. 

Machinery — nonelectrical:  In  this  ac¬ 
tivity  approximately  170,000  people  were 
employed  by  nearly  3,000  manufacturers. 
In  1956  United  States  exports  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  this  category  were  valued  at 
almost  $3  billion.  Michigan’s  propor¬ 
tionate  share  amounted  to  approximately 
$153  million. 

Fabricated  metal  products:  In  this 
grouping  about  92,000  people  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  1,737  establishments.  In  1956, 
United  States  exports  of  fabricated  metal 
products  amounted  to  $444  million. 
Michigan’s  proportionate  share  was  $23 
million.  Moreover,  this  did  not  include 
the  large  percentage  of  fabricated  metal 
products  exported  as  integral  parts  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  machinery 
items.  And  Detroit,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  is  the  automotive  center  of  the  world. 

Primary  metal  industries:  Seventy- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Michigan  workers  were  employed 
in  492  establishments  in  this  field  for 
which  the  automobile  industry  is  the 
primary  consumer.  In  1956,  United 
States  exports  of  these  products  exceeded 
$1  billion  and  Michigan’s  proportionate 
share  came  to  $34  million. 

Food  and  kindred  products:  Nearly 
60,000  people  of  Michigan  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  1,677  establishments  in  this  im¬ 
portant  category.  In  the  entire  United 
States  nearly  a  million  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  persons  were  working  in  this  field 
producing  about  a  billion  and  three- 
quarters  dollars  worth  of  directly  ex¬ 
ported  commodities.  The  share  of  this 
vast  sum  attributable  to  Michigan  is  al¬ 
most  $23  million. 

In  speaking  of  these  five  groups  I  have 
done  no  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
so  far  as  the  State  of  Michigan  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  significant  share  of  exports  of  indus¬ 
tries  is  not  included  in  those  I  have 
mentioned.  They  are  manufacturers  of 
chemicals,  rubber  tires,  furniture,  plas¬ 
tics,  electrical  equipment,  and  other 
products,  many  of  whom  also  have  direct 
export  interests. 
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Indeed,  the  benefit  to  Michigan  from 
foreign  trade  is  so  great  and  spreads  into 
so  many  fields  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  agriculture  that  to  speak  of  them  all 
would  take  the  rest  of  the  day. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  approximately  262,000  people  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  work  on  farms, 
and  their  need  for  supporting  services 
creates  employment  for  thousands  more. 
Along  with  other  United  States  farmers, 
these  people  have  a  direct  interest  in  our 
exports  of  some  4  billion  dollars  worth  of 
American  farm  products  each  year, 
which  not  only  provide  additional  farm 
income,  but  also  erase  the  pressure  of 
supplies  on  the  domestic  market  and 
strengthen  prices.  Michigan’s  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  these  exports  in  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $62  million. 

Approximately  19,000  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Of  these,  some  4,250  are  probably 
unconcerned  with  foreign  trade,  5,500 
may  consider  themselves  affected  ad¬ 
versely  by  the  Nation’s  significant  im¬ 
ports  of  copper  and  crude  petroleum,  and 
9,300  persons  may  benefit  from  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  large  exports  of  iron  ore. 

About  950,000  persons  in  Michigan 
work  in  such  industries  as  construction, 
public  utilities,  trade,  banking,  real 
estate,  insurance,  and  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  many 
of  these  people  are  not  even  aware  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Michigan.  But  they  have,  and  it  is 
an  important  stake.  It  derives  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  among  those  to  whom 
they  sell  their  products  or  services  are 
the  great  firms  producing  the  movable 
goods  which  enter  international  trade. 
Then  too,  they  derive  an  extra  benefit 
to  the  extent  that  they  handle  inter¬ 
national  economic  transactions  which 
pass  through  the  State  such  as  telephone 
traffic,  transportation,  financing,  and 
the  like. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  benefits 
brought  to  Michigan  by  international 
trade  we  must  mention  imports  from 
abroad.  Without  these  many  Michigan 
firms  could  not  operate  or  would  have 
to  curtail  drastically  their  operations. 
Imported  flavorings,  extracts,  and  other 
food  products,  imported  minerals,  and 
other  raw  materials,  together  with  im¬ 
ported  commodities  of  a  raw  and  semi¬ 
finished  nature,  enable  Michigan  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  better  products  at 
a  lower  cost  and  Michigan  people  to  en¬ 
joy  better  living  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  net  effect  of 
imports  on  the  economy  of  Michigan  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  overwhelmingly  favorable.  I 
emphasize  that  without  the  things  which 
we  buy  from  abroad,  we  would  all  have  a 
substantially  lower  standard  of  living. 
In  1956  we  bought  $13  billion  worth  of 
goods  from  foreign  countries  for  use  in 
our  production  processes  or  for  consump¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Most  of  these  imports  met  de¬ 
mands  which  could  not  be  supplied  from 
United  States  sources,  or  only  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  at  greatly  increased  prices. 

The  list  of  materials  vital  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  American  automobiles  which  are 
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unavailable  in  the  United  States  would 
be  a  long  one  indeed.  For  these  we  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  shipments  from 
abroad.  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  all  in  this  respect,  and  one  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  without  our  purchase  of 
goods  from  abroad  foreign  buyers  would 
not  have  sufficient  dollars  with  which  to 
purchase  our  exported  products  in  re¬ 
turn.  Trade  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  is  indeed,  as  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  so  often  said,  a  two-way  street. 

I  have  necessarily  confined  these  re¬ 
marks  to  my  own  State  of  Michigan.  But 
for  Americans  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  a  similar  situation  prevails.  The 
benefit  of  foreign  trade  may  be  greater 
in  one  or  less  in  another,  but  the  overall 
result  is  the  same.  Our  Nation  must 
trade  or  perish.  And  we  must  take  the 
most  realistic  approach  possible  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  vital  matter.  The  pattern 
before  us  is  clear. 

One  or  two  other  factors  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  should  be  mentioned  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  reciprocal  trade.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  probably 
have  never  achieved  a  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  on  any  one  subject  in  our 
time.  All  over  this  great  country  the 
press  has  outspokenly  praised  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  impact  studies, 
from  which  I  have  quoted  at  length,  have 
also  been  quoted  by  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  our  country,  regardless  of  their 
basic  political  leanings.  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  person  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  important 
daily  newspapers  which  have  not  com¬ 
pletely  supported  this  legislation  from 
beginning. 

The  coming  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way  has  been  hailed  as  bringing  the 
world  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Over  this  sea¬ 
way  will  journey  vast  amounts  of  the 
wealth  of  America  to  lands  across  the 
seas.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
the  people  of  Michigan  not  to  recognize 
the  brilliant  future  of  our  great  State. 
But  the  degree  of  its  brilliance  will  be 
largely  determined,  as  will  the  economic 
future  of  the  entire  United  States,  by  the 
action  taken  on  reciprocal  trade  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  is  only  one 
road  to  take.  I  am  confident  that  our 
country  will  keep  its  date  with  destiny 
and  continue  to  lead  the  free  world  to 
freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  which  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DENVER 
ERS  OF 


CHALLENGES  BACKr 
GHT-TO-WORK  LAWS 


Mr.  NgUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
many  SJfetes  at  this  time  are  witnessing 
attack^  on  labor  peace  and  security  in 
the  anise  of  so-called  right-to-work  laws. 


Such  laws  do  not  give  jobs  to  workers 
and  often  upset  existing  labor  peace. 

Typical  of  the  misleading  and  mali¬ 
cious  campaigns  for  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  is  the  one  described  by  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  entitled  “Right  To  Work  Is 
Unmasked,”  which  was  published  in  the 
Denver  Post  for  June  26, 1958.  The  Den¬ 
ver  Post  is  the  largest  daily  paper  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  is  published 
by  the  able  Palmer  Hoyt,  formerly  editor 
of  The  Oregonian,  in  Portland,  Oreg.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Its  last  minute  frenzy  to  get  signatures 
for  its  proposed  amendment,  the  Colorado 
right-to-work  committee  has  let  its  mask 
slip,  thereby  revealing  that  its  attack  on 
union  shop  contracts  is  merely  a  coverup 
for  a  blind  fury  it  harbors  for  labor  unions 
in  general. 

The  recent  advertisement  placed  in  the 
.Post  by  the  committee,  urging  petition  cir- 
Sgulators  to  a  final  effort,  is  hardly  a  reasoned 
o«i  temperate  appeal.  We  wonder  if  members 
of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  won’t 
feel  Nsomewhat  aghast  to  discover  the  real 
temper  of  the  cause  which  they  have  officially^ 
joined-^not  through  their  own  vote  bi 
through  ’the  vote  of  their  directors. 

No  effort,  was  made  any  place  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  discuss  the  supposed  merits  of  the 
specific  amendment,  which  would  iorhfd  em¬ 
ployers  and  unions  to  enter  into  contracts 
containing  requirements  that  Employees 
must  join  a  union'sjvithin  30  days/fter  being 
hired.  ’ll 

No  place  in  the  advertisemeaft  was  it  men¬ 
tioned  that  under  existin/  Colorado  law 
union  shop  contracts  ate  /iade  only  when 
employers  and  a  heavy  majority  (75  percent) 
of  the  voting  employe/want  them. 

No  place  was  it  nyfotionted  that  union 
shop  contracts  are  permitted  Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Taft-Hartley  Acrt,  which  employers  have 
defended  so  stoutly: 

The  great  bul/  of  the  ColoradoVlght-to- 
work  committe/ittack  was  not  leveled  at  the 
union  shop,  sxcept  by  devious  indirection. 
Instead,  the/attack  is  aimed  at  Dave  Beck, 
dishonest  yniion  officials,  the  Kohler  stride, 
lack  of  democracy  in  unions,  union  politic 
activityylack  of  financial  accounting,  unions 
won  w/e  increases. 

Thy  principal  evils  cited  by  the  committee 
are /not,  of  course,  characteristic  of  all 
uyfons — only  a  few  of  them.  These  evils 
uld  exist  with  or  without  a  union  shop,  yet 
rthe  union  shop  is  supposed  to  be  the  issue 
under  consideration.  Federal  laws  to  correct 
many  of  these  evils  are  now  in  the  process 
of  enactment,  but  the  committee  does  not 
mention  that. 

The  committee  leaves  the  inevitable  im¬ 
pression  that  it  believes  only  employers — not 
unions — should  engage  in  politics  and  that 
labor  unions — but  not,  necessarily,  chambers 
of  commerce — should  make  decisions  by 
votes  of  members. 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  that  the 
right-to-work  movement  is  unreasonably 
malicious,  the  Colorado  committee  itself  has 
furnished  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  two 
distinguished  Americans  have  recently 
formed  the  National  Council  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace  to  combat  the  type  of  cam¬ 
paign  so  well  described  by  the  Denver 
Post.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  former 
United  States  Senator  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man,  of  New  York,  have  organized  the 
National  Council  for  Industrial  Peace  to 
combat  the  right-to-work  laws  and  to 
promote  good  relations  between  labor 


and  management.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  joint  statement  issued  by j 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  former  Senator  Lei 
man  on  the  founding  of  the  Natio/il 
Council  for  Industrial  Peace  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remakes. 

Organized  labor  has  con/buted 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  thy  United 
States,  and  it  is  indeed  unfair  Uo  penalize 
the  working  men  and  women  m  our  coun¬ 
try  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  a  very 
small  minority  of  la  bo/  leaders  and 
unions. 

There  being  no  ob/ction,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  t/be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  u 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  /ehm*n  Issue  Text  of 

DATEMENT 

(Text  of  the  pc/t  statement  issued  by  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Roo/velt  and  former  Senator  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lejrunan  on  the  formation  of  the 

National /runcil  for  Industrial  Peace) 

For  so/  time,  we  have  been  alarmed  and 
concern/  at  the  growing  attack  upon  or¬ 
ganize/  labor  and  industrial  peace  and  sta- 
bilit/under  the  guise  of  so-called  right-to- 
wogjf  laws. 

fhe  recent  report  from  California  that  an 
litiative  petition  for  such  a  law  has  quali¬ 
fied  and  will  appear  on  the  November  ballot 
demonstrates  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action. 

It  is  time  for  all  right-thinking  citizens, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  to  join  in  protecting 
the  Nation’s  economy  and  the  workingman’s 
union  security  from  the  predatory  and  mis¬ 
leading  campaigns  now  being  waged  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  fact  is  that  these  laws  do  not  guaran¬ 
tee  any  right  to  work.  They  are  clearly  and 
solely  aimed  at  weakening  the  trade-union 
movement  and  thus  weakening  the  basic 
economy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  built 
upon  mass  consuming  power. 

These  laws  are  openly  disruptive  of  mature, 
sound  collective  bargaining.  They  prohibit 
management  and  labor  from  signing  con¬ 
tracts  with  union  security  clauses  which  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  company  and 
the  workers.  They  are  clearly  injurious  to 
industrial  peace. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  compulsory  open 
shop.  We  believe  most  thinking  Americans, 
when  they  are  aware  of  the  facts  and  the 
truth  about  right-to-work  laws,  will  oppose 
hem.  We  believe  the  false  propaganda  of 
the  proponents  of  these  laws  must  be  exposed 
aniLcountered. 

Tfi^refore,  we  have  formed  the  National 
CounctJ  for  Industrial  Peace  and  we  have 
asked  Jhjin  M.  Redding  to  act  as  its  director. 

We  are^sking  our  friends  and  those  citi¬ 
zens  of  gd^d  will,  in  both  parties,  to  join 
with  us  intoder,  initially,  to  combat  the 
spread  of  rignteto-work  laws  and,  as  a  long- 
range  goal,  to  protect  America’s  economy  by 
fostering  good  relations  and  avoiding  ill  will 
and  strife  betweeiV  management  and  labor. 

We  shall  conducfS^his  council  as  a  non¬ 
partisan,  objective.  Independent  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  Joirkhands  with  similar 
groups  in  various  States'^  help  achieve  this 
goal. 

We  are  convinced  that  thS^Iational  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Industrial  Peace  can.lkid  will,  aid  in 
achieving  the  kind  of  industrial  society  that 
is  good  for  American  industry!,  American 
workers  and  the  entire  American  economy. 


1 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOU£ 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  it 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the'' 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  376)  to 
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amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
prohibit  trading  in  onion  futures  in  com- 
madity  exchanges;  asked  a  conference 
witSthe  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  thVtwo  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Coole\  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Anfuso,  Mr. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Hoeven  were  appointed 
managersvin  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  confereHpe. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  afto  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixecWiis  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bJUs,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  655.  An  act  for  the  rSUef  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Chester  W.  Goble;  \ 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  adjustVonditions  of 
employment  in  departments  c\  agencies  in 
the  Canal  Zone; 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Olive  V. 
Rabiniaux;  \ 

S.  2833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  donvey- 
ance  of  the  interest  of  the  United  Stales  in 
and  to  certain  fissionable  materials  in  a  ftiact 
of  land  in  the  county  of  Alamance,  Sta^e 
of  North  Carolina;  \ 

S.  3057.  An  act  to  increase  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia; 

H.  R.  1045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended; 

H.  R.  10320.  An  act  to  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  charges  to  reflect  certain  costs  in  the 
acceptance  of  business  reply  cards,  letters 
in  business  reply  envelopes,  and  other  matter 
under  business  reply  labels  for  transmission 
in  the  mails  without  prepayment  of  postage, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12162.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  require 
the  stadium  to  be  constructed  substantially 
in  accordance  with  certain  plans,  to  provide 
for  a  contract  with  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  site  of  such  stadium,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  12575.  An  act  to  provide  for  re¬ 
search  into  problems  of  flight  within  and 
outside  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  voicing  my  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  I  do  so  in  the  name  of 
economic  realism. 

History  shows  that  the  United  States 
has  had  the  world’s  highest  standard  of 
living,  the  highest  wage  scales,  and  the 
greatest  productivity  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Our  economic  strength  in 
the  past  has  been  our  strong  shield 
against  powerful  enemies.  From  our 
substance,  we  have  provided  the  supplies 
of  war  for  our  allies,  and  after  World 
War  H  we  bolstered  friendly  nations 
threatened  by  communism.  We  again 
supplied  the  world  in  the  Korean  war. 

In  taking  on  the  role  of  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  American  people  assumed 
back-breaking  tax  schedules.  Mutual 
assistance  has  become  global  giveaways 


enshrined  as  some  untouchable  policy. 
The  consideration  of  American  self-in¬ 
terest  has  been  trampled  in  the  dust  by 
visionary  theorists. 

Not  only  did  we  send  our  dollars 
abroad  to  help  put  our  friends  back  on 
their  feet  but  after  that  we  supported 
their  budgetary  requirements  with  our 
tax  dollars,  subsidized  foreign  industries, 
gave  trade  concessions  that  today  mock 
our  claim  to  national  sanity. 

Now  much  of  this  is  coming  back  to 
consume  us.  Products  of  foreign  indus¬ 
tries,  sustained  by  American  tax  dollars, 
produced  abroad  at  virtually  slave-wage 
levels,  in  many  instances,  are  replacing 
American  made  goods  in  our  domestic 
markets.  Thus  is  created  much  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  fruit  of  our  own  mistaken 
generosity  and  ill-advised  trade  policy. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
icans  today  are  drawing  unemployment 
benefits,  running  into  millions  of  dollars, 
because  their  jobs  have  been  abolished 
because  of  foreign  competition  which  is 
being  subsidized  with  American  tax  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  record  will  attest  that  from  the 
outset  of  this  giveaway  carnival,  I 
openly  opposed  these  fanciful,  costly 
programs  and  consistently  have  voted 
against  them.  Now  the  crop  of  wrath 
is  being  reaped.  At  this  very  moment 
unemployment  stalks  the  land.  Up¬ 
ward  of  5  million  workers  are  jobless  in 
these  United  States.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  the  goal  of  recovery  proves 
to  be  a  mirage.  The  latest  prediction 
we  have  from  the  White  House  economic 
experts  is  that  they  are  looking  for  an 
economic  upturn  in  the  fall. 

It  has  been  a  most  fascinating,  even 
if  painful,  experience  to  follow  this  game 
of  the  bouncing  predictions:  Back  in 
January  an  upturn  was  suggested  by 
the  administration  for  February;  when 
February  came  around,  and  things  were 
no  better,  they  polished  up  their  crystal 
ball  and  took  another  look ;  and  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  then  made  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  called  for  an  improvement  by 
March;  then  it  was  late  spring;  when 
the  revival  failed  to  materialize,  they 
fell  back  to  the  safer  ground  of  sum¬ 
mer;  and  now  of  course  the  upturn  is 
scheduled  for  autumn.  The  more  cau¬ 
tious  economists,  however,  are  suggest¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter,  q,nd  in  some  cases 
the  second  quarter,  of  1959  as  the  time 
when  the  country  will  turn  the  corner. 

So  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  roll 
by,  and  the  seasons  come  and  go,  and 
millions  of  Americans  look  in  vain  for 
employment,  while  Congress  and  the 
States  strain  to  find  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  use  to  take  care  of  our  unem¬ 
ployed,  while  billions  of  dollars  flow  free¬ 
ly  to  foreign  lands  for  foreign  aid. 

Meanwhile  the  job-destroying  work  of 
the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  goes 
on.  In  industry  after  industry  the 
ravages  of  this  ill-advised  legislation  are 
apparent:  in  textiles,  ceramics,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  bicycles,  machine  tools,  coal, 
petroleum,  plywood,  to  mention  just  a 
few.  No  section  of  the  country — 
from  southern  and  New  England  tex¬ 
tiles  to  southern  and  west  coast  ply¬ 
wood,  from  Michigan’s  automobiles  to 
Southwest’s  petroleum,  from  cotton  in 


the  South  to  pottery  and  coal  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio — is 
spared  the  ill  effects  of  the  devastating, 
inequitable  competition  from  so-called 
reciprocal  trade.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  up  and  down  and 
back  and  forth,  the  damage  wreaked  by 
inequitable  foreign  trade  lays  its  heavy, 
destructive  hand  over  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  very  well  that 
no  nation  can  exist  in  what  is  classically 
termed  “splendid  isolation.”  I  am  well 
aware  that  if  we  expect  to  sell,  we  must 
buy;  I  fully  realize  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have 
customers,  we  must  also  stand  on  the 
buyer’s  side  of  the  table.  But  nowhere 
is  there  any  requirement  that  we  must 
continuously  and  perpetually  give  our¬ 
selves  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  We 
cannot  continue  forever  to  give  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  we  receive.  This  is  not  trade,  but 
is  economic  suicide. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  accorded  respect  as  a  people  only 
as  we  command  respect  in  the  trading 
marts.  The  Old  World  has  an  ingrained 
respect  for  a  good  trader;  it  has  only 
contempt  for  a  “sucker.” 

When  we  go  open-handed  into  the 
world’s  trade  marts  and  invite  exploita¬ 
tion,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  is 
enormously  damaged.  People  the  world 
over  have  respect  for  nations  that  intel¬ 
ligently  safeguard  their  rights  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  economic  interests.  When  one 
attempts  to  buy  friendship,  he  loses  not 
only  his  money,  but  also  respect.  Eco¬ 
nomic  realism  is  one  of  the  best  weapons 
with  which  we  can  arm  ourselves  in 
these  days  of  keen  international  com¬ 
petition. 

The  best  way  to  fight  communism  is 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  Unem¬ 
ployment  at  home  is  a  third  front  we  can 
ill  afford.  Unemployment  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  jobs  lost  or  dollars 
unearned.  The  story  is  by  no  means 
completely  told  by  graphs  and  charts. 
What  graph  measures  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  of  an  unemployed  American 
father?  If  unemployment  is  to  be 
measured  fully,  we  must  consider  what 
the  lack  of  a  job  does  to  the  morale  of 
the  head  of  a  family — the  effect  it  has  on 
self-respect,  and  what  the  children  think 
when  they  are  confronted  by  want  on 
all  sides.  To  get  the  whole  story  of  un¬ 
employment,  one  must  understand  the 
complete  chain  reaction  on  the  family 
of  an  unemployed  man.  Then  one  un¬ 
derstands  the  composite  human  factors, 
which  are  the  most  important  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  do  nothing  else  here 
today,  I  want  to  destroy  the  myth  that 
one  can  make  the  weak  strong  by  making 
the  strong  weak.  We  do  not  strengthen 
the  free  world  by  weakening  America; 
on  the  contrary,  we  only  weaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  free  enterprise,  and 
threaten  the  foundation  of  the  system 
that  has  enabled  America  to  destroy 
powerful  enemies. 

We  best  benefit  democracies  and  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  everywhere  by  keep¬ 
ing  America  strong,  and  this  means  eco¬ 
nomically  strong  as  well  as  morally  and 
spiritually  strong.  A  flourishing  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  sparked  by  full  employ- 
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ment,  is  the  keystone  of  our  system  in 
opposing  communism.  Chip  away  from 
American  strength  and  we  take  away 
from  free  men  everywhere.  Weaken  the 
keystone  to  the  danger  point  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  free  world  will 
collapse. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  where  or  at 
what  point  the  idea  gained  acceptance 
that  we  have  to  give  ourselves  the  worst 
of  it  if  we  are  to  conduct  trade  with 
other  nations.  It  is  a  foolish  notion. 
Trade,  in  its  very  nature  implies  mutual 
advantage.  The  rules  should  be  set  up 
so  that  both  parties  to  the  contract  make 
out  well;  otherwise  it  will  not  work. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  when  he  authored 
in  1934  the  trade  bill,  that  it  should  be 
an  instrument  destructive  of  American 
prosperity  and  economic  stability.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  envisioned  it,  the 
trade  bill  was  to  be  an  instrument  to  bol¬ 
ster  American  output,  create  jobs,  swell 
employment,  increase  national  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  bring  the  benefits  of  Ameri¬ 
can  production  efficiency  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  earth. 

The  results  are  a  sorry  miscarriage  of 
Secretary  Hull’s  aims  and  objectives. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  goal  be¬ 
came  blurred,  the  spirit  corrupted,  the 
rules  changed,  and  now  the  program  has 
backfired. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time  citing  specific  instances  of  economic 
abuses  to  America  from  this  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  bill;  I  could  recite  at 
length  the  harm  the  act  has  caused  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South ;  I  could  tell 
of  how  it  has  crippled  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  in  South  Carolina — the  State  which 
I  happen,  in  part,  to  represent,  a  State 
which  has  approximately  28  percent  of 
the  active  cotton  spindles  in  America 
today— and  elsewhere,  by  allowing  to 
come  into  the  United  States  a  flood  of 
cheap  Japanese  imports. 

Mr.  President  I  could  tell  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  idle  spindles  and  closed  plants 
and  liquidations  and  men  without  work 
with  unanswered  questions  in  their  eyes 
and  that  creeping  fear  which  comes  into 
a  man’s  soul  when  he  is  faced  with  no 
income  to  carry  out  his  family  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  fact  that  there  are  5  million  un¬ 
employed  does  not  give  the  full  and  true 
picture  to  the  people.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  a  great  many  industries,  instead 
of  operating  5  days  a  week,  they  are 
operating  only  3  days  a  week.  Instead 
of  running  3  shifts  each  day,  they  are 
operating  only  2  shifts  each  day.  It  has 
resulted  in  decreasing  the  income  of 
individuals  in  America. 

But  I  am  not  basing  my  opposition  to 
the  bill  merely  on  what  is  happening  in 


South  Carolina,  although  that  is  enough 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  trade  folly.  Instead, 
I  would  like  to  base  my  case  of  opposition 
to  this  economic  monstrosity  in  the 
name  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  American  management  and  labor 
who  have  felt  its  hurt.  I  base  my  op¬ 
position,  too,  on  the  economically  dis¬ 
franchised  Americans  who  have  had  the 
bitter  experience  of  seeing  themselves 
reduced  to  want  through  the  fruits  of 
their  own  Government’s  foreign  aid  and 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  giveaways. 

Mr.  President,  the  eyes  of  the  country 
are  on  us  as  we  consider  this  vital  legis¬ 
lation.  Our  countrymen  ask  of  us  a 
square  deal  for  America — they  ask  for 
economic  realism  that  will  rescue  the 
American  interest  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  place  it  on  the  top  rung 
of  policymaking  where  it  rightfully  be¬ 
longs.  I  have  every  confidence  that  we 
will  do  just  that. 

The  effort  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  reminds  me  that 
we  would  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  df  the  United  States  the  legal 
right  to  out-give  Goldfine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  material  relative  to  the  foreign 
aid  giveaway  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  I  have  been  discussing.  The 
data  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Peters, 
editor  of  the  News  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  .follows : 


The  grants  and  credits  shown  for  the  re¬ 
spective  countries  listed  in  this  study  are 
exclusive  of  military  grants  and  credits  for 
NATO  and  SEATO. 


Foreign  Aid  Has  Been  Going  to  Countries 
in  All  Parts  of  the  World  That  Have 
Adopted  Socialism,  Communism,  or  Some 
Form  of  Dictatorship 

When  President  Eisenhower  persuaded  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  the  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Export  Association  of  America,  a  post 
paying  $125,000  a  year  salary,  to  come  to 
Washington  and  organize  sentiment  for  the 
continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trades  agree¬ 
ment  program  and  foreign  aid,  both  of  which 
programs  are  under  scrutiny  by  the  Congress, 
he  invited  a  new  system  of  lobbying  by  mass 
appeal  which  caused  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
editorialize  on  the  “degradation  of  popular 
Government.” 

The  outcome  of  a  meeting  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  25,  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  was  the  forming  of  a 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Foreign  Aid 
and  later  a  supplementary  organization 
called  the  Nonpartisan  Committee  for  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Growth. 

In  general  the  appeals  to  unsuspecting 
American  taxpayers  came  from  parties  who 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  foreign-aid 
programs  of  the  past  10  years,  and,  in  general, 
the  appeal  has  been  to  fight  communism  and 
keep  it  from  spreading  by  helping  other 
countries  to  maintain  their  positions  in  the 
so-called  free  world. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  accept  this 
thesis  of  helping  the  free  world,  need  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  kinds  of  governments  we 
have  been  helping  and  also  the  Congress 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  freedom  under  either  socialism, 
communism,  or  a  dictatorship. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  we  present  the 
facts  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  (grants  and 
credits)  extended  to  certain  nations  to  June 
30,  1957.  and  a  statement  showing  the  kind 
of  government  in  these  nations: 


In  a  recent  study  of  the  economies  and 
governments  of  several  European  countries, 
Mr.  Glenn  Green,  representing  Dr.  George  S. 
Benson,  director  of  the  National  Education 


Country 

Kind  of  government 

Austria. _ _ _ _ _ 

Socialist -Labor.  _ . . . 

itelgium- Luxembourg _ 

Denmark _ 

Finland _ 

France _ _ _ 

Western  Germany _ _ _ 

Greece _ _ 

Independent  Kingdom.. . 

Italy . 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

Norway _ _ _ _ _ 

Spain . . . . 

Sweden . . . . 

Socialist-Labor . . . . . 

Turkey  _ 

Democratic  Republic  _ 

Yugoslavia _ _ . _ 

Communist-dictatorship _ _ 

Czechoslovakia _ . _ 

_ do . . . . . 

East  Germany _ _ 

U.  S7S.  It.  (Russia) . 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ 

England . . . 

Israel..  _ _ _ . _ 

Zionist  Republic . . . 

Saudi  Arabia . . . .. . 

Iran . . . . . . 

24  countries . . . . . 

SUMMARY 

Population 


Grants  and 
credits  to  June 
30, 1957 


5, 

9, 
4, 
4, 

43, 

48, 

7, 

46, 

10, 
3, 
28, 

7, 

20, 

16, 

12, 

24, 

17, 

9, 

109, 

50, 

1, 

6, 
20, 
19, 


934, 000 
025,000 
393,000 
121, 000 
300, 000 
478, 000 
206,  000 
889, 000 
808,  576 
343,000 
306, 000 
126,  000 
935,  000 
850,000 
340, 000 
977,  000 
313,  000 
808,  000 
279,  000 
367,  741 
675,  000 
500,000 
729,  000 
151,000 


$1,  018, 
718, 
281, 
70, 
6, 067, 
3,890, 
1,  373, 
2,829, 
1,017, 
291, 
213, 
106, 
510, 
802, 
191, 
418, 
17, 
11, 
*  426, 
6,  842, 
432, 
19, 
72, 
301, 


000,000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000,000 
299, 000 
000, 000 
000,000 
000, 000 
000,  000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000,000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000,000 
(WO,  000 
000,000 
540, 000 
000,000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
789,  000 
000„000 
000,000 


27, 915, 628, 000 


1958 
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Program  of  Searcy,  Ark.,  reported  on  com¬ 
parative  wages,  work  hours  and  monthly  in¬ 
come  in  European  countries  as  follows: 


Country 

Industrial 
wage,  per 
hour 

Work¬ 

week 

Monthly 

income 

yearly 

average 

Austria . . . 

$0.29 

Hours 

48 

$57 

Belgium . . 

.52 

48 

98 

England...  . . 

.  54 

48 

103 

France .  .. . 

.  35 

48 

72 

Herman  Republic _ 

.52 

48 

89 

Italy . 

.32 

48 

61 

Norway _ 

.78 

48 

140 

Netherlands.. . . 

.45 

48 

80 

Sweden . . . 

.89 

48 

152 

Yugoslavia . . 

.  16 

48 

32 

United  States.. . 

2.  10 

40 

350 

This  table  should  be  a  powerful  argument 
against  both  foreign  aid  and  the  renewal  of 
the  Presidential  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
under  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  downtown  stores  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
feature  many  items  imported  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed,  all  of  which  are  produced  with 
labor  drawing  wages  far  below  the  amounts 
required  to  maintain  the  present  American 
standard  of  living,  and  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  for  the  most  part  the  grants-in-aid 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  act  as  subsidies  to  maintain  their 
present  living  standards  and  prevent  general 
dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  these 
nations  with  their  economic  conditions  and 
their  governments  as  well. 

George  Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
enunciated  the  best  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  not  the  least  important 
objection  to  the  pending  measure  is  that 
which  concerns  its  constitutionality.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pressly  gives  to  the  Congress  exclusively 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imports,  and  excises.  That  is  a  di¬ 
rect  quotation  from  the  Constitution,  as 
set  forth  explicitly  in  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution. 

This  specific  grant  of  power  to  the 
Congress  is  short  circuited  by  the  so- 
called  executive  agreement,  through 
which  the  State  Department  exercises  the 
authority  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
Congress.  Since  the  1934  Trade  Act,  all 
of  the  trade  pacts  made  in  the  name  of 
this  country  have  been  treated  as  execu¬ 
tive  agreements. 

Still  another  shortcut  is  employed  in 
executing  these  agreements:  They  are 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica¬ 
tion,  which  is  another  constitutional  re¬ 
quirement.  Despite  this  omission,  as  a 
result  of  court  decisions,  they  are  still 
binding  on  the  Nation. 

It  is  of  vital  significance  that  the  run¬ 
ning  mate  of  this  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreement,  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  which  was  also  rushed  on  the  na¬ 
tional  scene  in  1934  as  an  emergency 
measure,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  just  as 
compelling  a  reason  to  find  the  trade  leg¬ 
islation  unconstitutional  as  there  was  in 
the  case  of  NRA,  for  if  the  Congress  could 
not  legally  delegate  its  responsibility  to 
the  executive  department  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance,  it  could  not  do  so  in  the  second. 

In  the  years  between  1934  and  1947, 
the  trade  pacts  executed  by  the  United 
States  were  bilateral,  as  we  entered  into 
separate  agreements  with  respective  for¬ 


eign  nations.  This  type  agreement,  those 
of  a  bilateral  nature,  were  what  was  con¬ 
templated  when  the  legislation  was  writ¬ 
ten.  With  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
however,  a  big  change  was  effected. 
Multilateral  pacts  became  highly  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  State  Department  which,  in 
1946,  authored  a  plan  for  a  proposed  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization  embody¬ 
ing  a  basic  general  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade.  An  alert  Congress  wanted  no 
part  of  ITO,  but  in  the  scramble,  GATT, 
as  the  framework  of  the  idea  was  called, 
got  by.  Without  submission  to  Congress, 
GATT  was  signed  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Director  of  International  Trade 
on  October  30,  1947,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  declared  GATT  was  the  agency  and 
authority  for  United  States  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  As  a  result  of  this  step,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  trade  interests  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  the  United  States  has 
but  1  of  37  possible  votes. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  any  such  situation  as  presently 
exists.  This  whole  program  of  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  is  conducted  in  defiance 
and  violation  of  constitutional  man¬ 
dates  to  the  Congress.  The  American 
interest  in  these  matters  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  subverted  with  the  result  that 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods  are  flood¬ 
ing  our  markets,  numerous  American  in¬ 
dustries  are  confronted  with  inequitable 
competition,  jobs  of  Americans  are  being 
displaced,  plants  are  closing  down,  liqui¬ 
dations  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  country  is  being  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  by  the  economic  damage 
caused  by  these  trade  agreements.  We 
cannot  find  one  that  benefits  the  United 
States. 

By  defiance  of  the  rule  of  constitu¬ 
tional  authority,  handed  down  from  the 
Founding  Fathers,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  American  interests  to  a  foreign,  in¬ 
ternational  organization,  in  the  bypass¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in 
the  harm  done  the  national  welfare,  I 
say  this  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  is  unconstitutional,  and  on  this 
count  alone  should  be  emphatically 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Senate  Finance  Committee’s 
crippling  amendments  to  H.  R.  12591,  the 
proposed  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  of 
strengthening  the  existing  safeguards  for 
domestic  industry  against  import  compe¬ 
tition  which  threatens  serious  injury.  I 
am  convinced  the  proposed  legislation 
does  take  this  matter  into  account,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  shall  explain  shortly. 

Connecticut  is  a  great  manufacturing 
State,  and  its  industries  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  prosperity  and  provide  the 
jobs  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
propserity  and  our  economic  growth.  I 
would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  United 
States  Senator  representing  in  part,  the 
people  of  my  State  if  I  were  not  fully 
conscious  of  my  responsibility  to  help 
safeguard  those  industries  and  the  jobs 
they  create  for  our  growing  population. 

A  number  of  Connecticut  industries 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  import 
competition,  and  I  have  been  seriously 


disturbed  by  their  failure  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  relief  under  existing  procedures 
available  under  the  present  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  I  have  sought  to  obtain  im¬ 
provements  both  in  the  procedures  and 
in  their  administration. 

On  January  30  of  this  year,  I  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Senate  that  I  would  sup¬ 
port  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  act  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  stability  in  trade 
relationships  among  the  free  nations  is 
an  essential  element  in  our  counterat¬ 
tack  to  the  Communist  bloc’s  economic 
offensive. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that  my  endorse¬ 
ment  of.  a  long-term  extension  was  made 
in  the  expectation  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  make  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  procedures  available  for 
the  relief  of  domestic  industries  facing 
injurious  import  competition. 

The  administration  subsequently  did 
make  such  recommendations  and,  with 
some  additions,  they  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  these  improvements  in  the  safe¬ 
guards  available  to  domestic  industries 
are  as  far  as  we  should  go  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  drastic  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  should  be  rejected. 

In  the  controversy  over  the  Finance 
Committee’s  amendments,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  procedures  available  to 
domestic  industry  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  have  been  generally  over¬ 
looked.  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  at 
this  time  to  list  them  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  of  those  who  read  this 
Record. 

First.  The  time  for  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  study  of  peril-point  limitations — the 
rates  of  duty  below  which  our  negotiators 
should  not  go  in  making  concessions  to 
other  nations — has  been  extended  from 
3  to  6  months — see  page  8,  lines  9  through 
15,  in  the  bill. 

Second.  The  time  for  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  consideration  of  escape-clause  cases 
has  been  shortened  from  9  to  6  months, 
thus  making  possible  quicker  relief  for 
industries  which  have  suffered  injury 
because  of  imports — see  page  9,  lines  9 
through  11,  of  the  bill.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  very  important  improvement,  because 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discontent 
and  unhappiness  about  the  long  delays 
occasioned  in  proceedings  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  think  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  if  enacted,  should  im¬ 
prove  the  time  element  involved  for  the 
benefit  of  industries  having  a  good  case. 

Third.  The  President  can  establish 
duties  up  to  50  percent  on  items  pres¬ 
ently  on  the  free  list — see  page  9,  lines  5 
through  22,  of  the  bill. 

Fourth.  The  President  can  increase 
duties  up  to  50  percent  over  the  1934 
tariff  rates  instead  of  50  percent  over 
the  much  lower  1945  rates — see  page  2, 
lines  1  through  6,  of  the  bill. 

Fifth.  An  automatic  escape-clause  pro¬ 
cedure  is  established  by  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  immediately  start  a 
proceeding  in  cases  where  its  peril-point 
studies  show  that  existing  rates  are 
inadequate  to  avoid  injury  to  American 
procedures. 
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This  new  procedure  would  save  many 
months  in  providing  relief.  For  this  I 
cite  pages  8  and  9  of  the  bill — lines  16  to 
24  on  page  8,  and  lines  1  and  2  on 
page  9. 

Sixth.  An  automatic  procedure  is  es¬ 
tablished  providing  a  means  for  con¬ 
gressional  action  in  escape  clause  cases 
where  the  President  has  rejected  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  for  relief. 
A  two-thirds  vote  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  with  privileged  status  would  put  into 
effect  the  congressional  will.  I  refer  to 
page  9,  line  23,  through  page  15,  line  16. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  House  provision. 

Seventh.  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
given  subpena  powers  to  facilitate  and 
reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  its  mechan¬ 
ism  for  the  protection  of  American 
industries.  I  refer  to  page  25,  line  21, 
through  page  26,  line  20. 

Eighth.  The  national  security  clause 
contains  improved  procedures  and 
standards  and  leaves  the  President  nec¬ 
essary  flexibility  to  choose  the  remedy 
needed  to  protect  the  national  security. 
I  refer  to  page  22,  line  19,  through  page 
24,  line  15,  of  the  bill. 

Ninth.  The  President  is  called  upon 
to  seek  information  and  advice  from  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  labor  during  the 
course  of  trade  agreement  negotia¬ 
tions — page  8,  lines  1  to  8 — and  is  di¬ 
rected  to  report  annually  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  removing  restrictions  that 
are  maintained  by  other  countries  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States.  I  refer 
to  page  7,  lines  17  to  25,  of  the  bill. 

Tenth.  Provision  is  made  that  organ¬ 
izations  and  groups  of  employees  are 
eligible  to  file  applications  for  escape - 
clause  action. 

I  refer  to  lines  3  through  8  on  page  9 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  zeal  to  protect 
those  industries  which  may  be  vulner¬ 
able  to  foreign  competition,  we  must  not 
forget  that  other  industries  depend  upon 
the  export  trade  for  their  prosperity  and 
their  ability  to  provide  jobs. 

As  a  great  manufacturing  State,  Con¬ 
necticut  has  industries  in  both  cate¬ 
gories.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
strikes  a  proper  balance  in  providing  in¬ 
creased  safeguards  for  those  industries 
which  may  face  injury  from  imports, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  possible 
efforts  to  expand  trade  among  the  free 
nations.  In  my  judgment,  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  throttle  such  efforts 
and,  in  the  end,  have  an  extremely  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  employment  in  my  own 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  efforts  to  restore  the  bill 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  in 
which  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  reciprocal  trade  program  has 
been  in  effect  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  I  suppose  its  basic  characteristics 
and  the  reasons  justifying  its  enactment 
are  well  known;  and  therefore,  there  is 
no  justification  for  my  occupying  the 
time  of  the  Senate  recalling  them. 

However,  under  the  ritualistic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  democratic  process,  we  are 
expected  to  repeat  these  formulas  year 
after  year,  or  be  accused  of  indifference 
or  neglect  of  our  duty.  Surely  there  is 
not  a  single  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
not  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  this  issue. 
There  are  certainly  few,  if  any,  who  have 
not  long  since  carefully  evaluated  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  upon  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  constituents  and  tried  to 
weigh  that  impact  on  the  scales  of  our 
national  interest.  It  is  unlikely  this  de¬ 
bate  will  affect  the  decision  which  that 
delicate  balancing  act  has  already  indi¬ 
cated;  nevertheless,  once  again  I  am 
constrained  to  state  that  I  shall  support 
the  basic  provisions  contained  in  the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill  of  1958 
as  passed  by  the  House  last  month. 

In  my  opinion,  those  provisions — and 
I  shall  list  them— are  the  minimum  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  field  of  trade  policy  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  the  United  States 
carries  by  virtue  of  its  position  in  the 
free  world.  If  we  default  in  this  vital 
field,  we  shall  have  done  irreparable 
damage  to  our  whole  position;  we  shall, 
in  these  critical  times,  have  widened 
breaches  which  now  exist  between  our¬ 
selves  and  many  of  our  friends  and  allies; 
we  shall  have  made  more  difficult  the 
maintenance  of  our  military  alliances, 
of  our  political  friendships  and,  indeed, 
the  common  goals  of  prosperity  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  which  we  all  seek.  Our 
trade  policy  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  can  no 
more  be  separated  from  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  than  can  our  mutual  defense  policy 
or  our  foreign-aid  policy.  These  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  package;  these  policies 
together  represent  the  posture  which  we 
present  to  the  world  and  which  is  the 
measure  of  our  fulfillment  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  thrust  upon 
us  by  our  leadership  role. 

The  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  this  year  was  a  mod¬ 
est  one,  yet  it  met  our  requirements.  It 
was  in  no  respect  bold  and  it  opened  no 
new  ground  but  it  continued  a  program 
which  had  been  successfully  carried  on 
for  some  24  years — a  program  which  had 
proved  its  worth  during  that  period,  both 
by  its  contribution  to  the  expansion  of 
our  own  economy  and  the  economies  of 
other  free  countries,  and  by  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  closer  and  friendlier  economic 
relations  among  us  all. 

But  through  those  24  years  there  have 
been  momentous  events  and  momentous 
changes  in  the  world.  The  world  has 
been  cut  in  half  by  political  and  economic 
division.  Our  part  of  that  world  and  our 
economic  system  face  what  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  challenge  in  our 
history.  Policies  which  we  as  a  Nation 
support  and  the  actions  which  we  as  a 
Nation  take  will  very  heavily  influence 


the  policies  and  actions  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  and  must  ultimately  determine 
the  fate  of  our  free  institutions  in  this 
struggle  with  the  monolith  of  commu¬ 
nism.  Both  sides  in  this  struggle  have 
made  tremendous  gains  in  recent  years  in 
economic  expansion  and  production. 
The  crucial  test  of  the  competing  eco¬ 
nomic  system  will  be  which  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  continuing  this  expansion. 
The  trade  policy  the  United  States  adopts 
this  year  will  play  a  vital  part  in  that 
test. 

The  most  immediate  and  most  com¬ 
pelling  development  in  the  past  year  or 
two  in  this  field  of  trade  policy  has  been 
the  formation  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  It  is  this  development,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  and  massive  Soviet 
economic  offensive,  concentrated  toward 
but  not  confined  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  which  established  the 
imperatives  for  this  trade  bill  this  year. 
As  I  have  indicated,  in  my  opinion  these 
provisions — modest  as  they  were — which 
the  administration  sent  to  the  Congress, 
met  these  imperatives. 

They  are: 

First.  A  Trade  Agreements  Act  exten¬ 
sion  for  a  period  of  5  years; 

Second.  Tariff -reducing  authority  of 
25  percent  during  that  period; 

Third.  Full  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  for  final  decisions  in  escape 
clause  cases. 

These  provisions  substantially  meet 
our  needs  for  reasons  which  I  shall  out¬ 
line,  but  anything  less  than  these  pro¬ 
visions  would  cripple  us.  The  bill,  as  it 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House,  con¬ 
tained  the  essentials,  but  the  Finance 
Committee  has  turned  that  bill  into  a 
measure  which  meets  in  no  respect  the 
hard,  cold  imperatives  and,  '  in  fact, 
makes  it  quite  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  conclude  any  meaningful  trade 
agreements  resulting  in  a  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers.  As  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  this  bill  will 
probably  have  the  net  effect  of  increasing 
tariffs. 

Let  us  summarize  briefly  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  which  I  have  spoken : 

THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

As  we  all  know,  6  Western  European 
countries,  having  an  aggregate  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  150  million,  forming  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  United  States  exports  in  1957 
of  over  $3.2  billion,  have  agreed 
by  treaty,  ratified  by  all  the  parliaments, 
to  eliminate  substantially  all  tariff  and 
trade  barriers  among  themselves  within 
a  period  of  12  to  15  years.  In  the  first 
stage  of  4  to  5  years  internal  tariffs  in  the 
community  will  be  reduced  by  30  per¬ 
cent.  During  this  period  the  external 
tariff,  that  is  the  tariff  which  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nonmember  countries,  would 
become  the  arithmetic  average  of  pres¬ 
ently  existing  tariffs  of  the  six  countries. 
It  may  readily  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of 
5  years,  should  no  negotiations  on  this 
external  tariff  take  place,  goods  moving 
for  example  from  Germany  into  France 
would  pass  over  tariffs  30  percent  lower 
than  the  same  goods  coming  from  the 
United  States  into  France.  This  would 
obviously  be  a  heavy  competitive  handi- 
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cap  for  the  United  States  goods  and 
would  practically  guarantee  a  material 
reduction  in  our  exports  to  the  countries 
of  the  community.  To  avoid  this  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  in  the  position  to  negotiate  down¬ 
ward  this  common  external  tariff.  To  do 
that  we  need  at  least  25  percent  tariff- 
reducing  authority.  Fifteen  percent  is 
simply  not  enough,  and,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  limitations  which  the  Finance 
Committee  has  placed  upon  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  15  percent,  it  becomes  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  Most  of  the  authority 
would  be  lost  during  the  1-  to  2-year 
period  necessary  to  prepare  the  United 
States  position  for  negotiations.  We 
would  enter  negotiations  with  perhaps 
5-percent  authority,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  that  event  there  would  be  no 
negotiations  at  all. 

What  are  the  practical  consequences 
for  us  and  the  free  world  of  an  impasse 
such  as  that?  In  the  first  place  we  would 
have  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  our  exports  to  the  countries  of 
the  European  Community  and  to  pro¬ 
gressive  estrangement  in  our  economic 
relations  with  that  area.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  countries  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  would  regard  us  as  having 
adopted  an  unworkable  policy  and  would 
necessarily  look  to  their  own  interest  in 
the  light  of  that  policy.  Inevitably  they 
would  be  driven  to  concentrate  upon 
their  own  internal  trade  and  internal  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  expense  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

And  what  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world — countries  which  are  not 
members  of  any  regional  economic  blocs 
or  which  have  as  yet  not  formed  re¬ 
gional  blocs?  Their  external  trade  is 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  United 
States  trade  policy.  We  would  expect 
that  they  would  largely  take  their  lead 
In  their  relations  with  the  European 
Community  from  the  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  with  respect  to  the  community. 
Many  of  these  countries  are  prime  tar¬ 
gets  of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive. 
Governments  of  these  countries  must  in 
the  near  future  make  up  their  minds 
whether  their  national  aspirations  can 
be  satisfied  best  by  closer  relations  with 
the  West  or  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites.  The  decision  they  make 
is  a  critical  one  in  the  great  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  in  eco¬ 
nomic  systems. 

We  have  thus  a  key  role  not  only  in 
the  determination  of  the  kind  of  policy 
the  European  Community  will  adopt  but 
in  the  kind  of  policy  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  will  support.  We  are 
expected  by  our  role  of  leadership  in  the 
Wekt — if  not,  indeed,  by  our  own  self- 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  free  institutions 
and  a  nondiscriminatory  world  multi¬ 
lateral  trading  system — to  demonstrate 
by  concrete  policy  and  action  our  faith 
in  the  superiority  of  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  for  which  we  stand.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  do  this,  can  anyone  ex¬ 
pect  that  countries  not  long  out  of  colo¬ 
nialism,  or  that,  conversely,  countries 
embarking  upon  a  brave  new  experiment 
of  economic  integration,  will  provide  the 
initiative  and  drive  to  make  the  world 


what  we  want  to  make  it?  Can  we,  as 
the  world’s  greatest  economic  power — 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  West¬ 
ern  system  of  government  and  economic 
organization — expect  to  have  our  values 
prevail  if  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared 
to  espouse  them  in  a  concrete  way? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  against  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  We  no  longer  have  any  delusions 
about  the  determination  and  capability 
of  the  Soviets  to  exercise  every  economic 
weapon  at  their  command  in  this  offen¬ 
sive. 

Some  of  us  may  continue  to  talk  in 
terms  of  economic  direction  of  re¬ 
sources;  some  of  us  may  maintain  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  honor  their  com¬ 
mitments  in  this  economic  field;  that 
the  unsatisfied  demands  within  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  its  satellites  will  compel 
the  Soviet  Government  to  renounce  its 
ambitions  in  the  international  economic 
field  and  to  concentrate  its  efforts  in 
providing  higher  standards  of  living 
within  its  own  area. 

I  think  that  after  the  evidence  of  the 
resources  devoted  to  the  sputniks,  re¬ 
sources  devoted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  consumer,  no  sane  man  can 
doubt  that  the  Russians  will  do  and  are 
doing  precisely  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  as¬ 
serted  in  his  famous  declaration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  war  upon  us. 

Dare  we  as  a  nation  base  our  policy  on 
a  vain  hope  that  the  Russians  cannot 
afford  to  carry  through  their  economic 
offensive;  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  in  consumer  privation  that 
this  program  would  demand? 

I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
we  have,  we  dare  not.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  rapid  economic  growth  that  forced 
investment  can  produce.  We  know  that 
a  totalitarian  state  can  devote  30  percent, 
40  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
investment  purposes  and  we  know  that 
when  a  country  does  this,  its  economic 
capabilities  grow  at  a  pace  which  our  own 
free  system  cannot  match.  It  is  this 
enticement  which  the  Soviets  dangle  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  the  world  whose  hopes 
and  aspirations  have  been  frustrated  for 
centuries. 

In  the  years  since  the  Second  World 
War  there  has  been  an  awakening  which 
has  been  termed  “the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations”  among  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
These  people  demand,  with  an  urgency 
which  cannot  be  forestalled,  the  concrete 
prospect  of  rapid  economic  growth  and 
rapidly  increasing  standards  of  living. 

The  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
preeminent  in  their  eyes.  In  40  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  from 
what  was  predominantly  an  agricultural 
economy  into  an  industrial  power  chal¬ 
lenging  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  itself.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
achievement  was  the  result  of  a  system 
of  state  investment,  consuming  up  to  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  national  output  each 
year.  The  price  that  the  Russian  citi¬ 
zen  paid  for  this  forced  investment  is 
smothered  in  propaganda  disseminated 
from  Moscow.  The  southeast  Asian 
laborer  knows  only  that  an  underdevel¬ 
oped  country  in  40  years  challenged  the 
foremost  power  in  the  world.  The  at¬ 
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traction  of  concrete  achievement — to 
make  a  profound  understatement — is 
difficult  to  counter  merely  by  extolling 
the  benefits  free  institutions,  by  their 
nature,  are  bound  to  bring. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
the  maintenance  on  our  part  of  a  liberal 
trade  policy  can  be  a  total  response  to 
the  Soviet  economic  drive.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  a  progressive  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  tariff  will  in 
itself  cause  other  countries  in  the  free 
world  to  cast  their  lot  with  us  and  shun 
the  Soviets.  I  am  suggesting,  however, 
that  the  kind  of  trade  policy  we  adopt 
this  year,  as  part  of  our  total  policy  of 
military,  economic,  and  political  defense, 
will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
direction  in  which  these  countries  will 
go.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a 
trade  policy  of  a  kind  expressed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  trade  bill  approved  by 
the  Finance  Committee  not  only  can 
make  no  contribution  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  national  objectives  but 
would  go  far  to  undercut  our  prospects 
for  success.  The  Finance  Committee  bill 
contains,  in  my  opinion,  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
aster  for  all  our  policies. 

This  week,  the  Middle  East  has  burst 
into  flame.  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the 
issues  of  United  States  policy,  or  lack  of 
policy,  which  permitted  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East  to  disintegrate  to  the 
point  of  conflagration.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  has  committed  our  forces  in 
Lebanon  and  we  hourly  await  events.  I 
know,  however,  that  on  the  issue  before 
us  today  in  this  Chamber  the  policy  in 
the  field  of  international  trade  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
will  make  no  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  difficulties  in  the  Middle  East. 
Instead,  it  would  compound  them.  I 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  trade  bill  contain¬ 
ing  the  provisions  which  I  have  called 
essential  would  contribute  massively  and 
directly  to  the  solution  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  that 
kind  of  trade  bill,  in  conjunction  with 
other  policies  bearing  more  immediately 
upon  that  situation,  will  make  the  total 
package  upon  which  our  best  hopes  must 
lie. 

I  have  talked  about  that  historic  de¬ 
velopment,  the  European  economic  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  the  critical  part  our  trade 
policy  will  play  in  our  relations  with  that 
community  and  with  the  individual 
countries  which  comprise  it.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  of  their  needs  and  aspirations  for 
economic  growth.  Without  going  into 
the  major  problems  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  with  respect  to  fluctuating 
commodity  prices  shifting  demands  and 
markets,  problems  of  rapid  investment 
and  industrialization,  I  shall  merely 
say  that  the  kind  of  trade  policy  which 
would  allow  stable  and  expanding  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States  for  products 
of  these  countries  is  one  of  the  direct 
ways  we  can  contribute  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  needs.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  cannot  do  this. 

I  have  listed  three  provisions  which 
I  regard  as  essential  in  any  adequate 
trade  bill  this  year — a  5 -year  pexiod 
of  duration;  25  percent  tar  iff -reducing 
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authority;  and  retention  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  full  discretion  in  escape  clause 
cases.  The  committee  bill  contains  none 
of  these  provisions.  It  is  a  step  back¬ 
ward  at  a  time  when  even  to  stand 
still  means  to  go  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  discussing 
the  trade  program  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  national  interest.  I  shall  now 
mention  briefly  my  own  State’s  interest 
in  the  world  market.  Arkansas  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  agricultural  State.  Our 
strongest  link  with  the  trade  program 
is  through  foreign  sales  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Sales  of  Arkansas  man¬ 
ufactured  products  abroad  are  also  a 
significant  part  of  our  economic  well 
being.  The  Arkansas  economy,  as  well 
as  the  Nation’s  economy,  is  inextric¬ 
ably  woven  into  the  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram.  My  people  have  a  vested  interest 
in  keeping  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
functioning  effectively. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  alone  the  proportionate 
share  is  about  $525  for  each  person  in 
Arkansas  who  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Arkansas’  total  proportionate  share  of 
the  Nation’s  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ducts  in  the  1956-57  marketing  year  was 
more  than  $190  million.  The  contin¬ 
uation  of  a  strong  export  market  is  vital 
to  the  economic  life  of  Arkansas  farmers. 
For  example,  we  now  export  three-fifths 
of  our  total  cotton  production  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  our  rice  production. 
The  Arkansas  cotton  industry’s  share  of 
these  exports  is  more  than  $120  million. 
Our  Nation  is  struggling  to  retain  this 
valuable  export  market  for  our  cotton, 
but  we  cannot  if  the  trade  program  is 
emasculated.  Arkansas’  proportion  of 
the  rice  exports  amounts  to  nearly  $53 
million.  Much  of  this  rice  goes  to  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Cuba,  where  we  need  their 
agricultural  products  in  return.  My 
State  also  has  strong  interests  in  the 
exports  of  other  agricultural  products 
such  as  soybeans,  livestock,  dairky  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  fruits.  If  these  foreign  markets 
are  curtailed  by  trade  restrictions,  the 
economy  of  Arkansas  will  face  a  bleak 
future.  Our  farm  economy  is  far  from 
healthy,  and  further  restrictions  in  the 
trade  program  could  spell  the  death  blow 
for  many  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Arkansas  is 
also  a  manufacturing  State.  The  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  extension  legis¬ 
lation  is  vital  to  our  interests. 

The  largest  manufacturing  industry  in 
my  State  is  lumber  and  wood  products. 
More  than  25  percent  of  the  State’s 
manufacturing  labor  force  is  found 
within  this  vital  industry.  This  indus¬ 
try  alone  contributed  some  $5,200,000 
in  exports  in  1956. 

The  second  largest  manufacturing 
group  in  Arkansas  in  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  food  and  kindred  products 
industries.  This  industry  employs 
around  13,000  people  in  my  State,  and 
the  proportionate  share  of  income  de¬ 
rived  from  exports  allocated  to  my  State 
is  approximately  $25  million. 

Others  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
of  apparel,  chemicals,  pulp,  and  paper 
within  my  State  are  greatly  affected  by 
foreign  trade. 


Mr.  President,  we  in  Arkansas  have 
made  great  progress  in  many  fields. 
We  are  proud  of  our  industrial  progress, 
and  we  realize  the  value  of  foreign  trade 
to  our  manufacturing  interests. 

Without  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade, 
manufacturing  industries  would  suffer 
severely.  Not  only  do  we  enjoy  great 
returns  from  exports  but  many  indus¬ 
tries  within  my  State  depend  on  imports 
for  their  survival.  As  an  example,  the 
basic  raw  material  for  our  great  alumi¬ 
num  industry  is  largely  imported ;  with¬ 
out  it  we  would  have  to  find  substitutes 
for  the  many  products  of  daily  use  and 
of  importance  to  industry  in  which 
aluminum  plays  a  part., 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  my 
State  are  at  stake  in  this  legislation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh  care¬ 
fully  the  issue  before  us  and  to  see  it  in 
the  light  that  I  have  suggested — as  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  policy  by  which 
we  hope  to  maintain  a  unified  and  se¬ 
cure  free  world. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

yMr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  quorum  call 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  amendments  we  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  made  to  H.  R.  12591, 
the  one  that  will  probably  receive  the 
least  attention  may  prove  in  the  end  to 
be  the  most  important.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  which  creates 
a  Commission  to  study  current  foreign 
trade  problems,  and  suggests  a  number 
of  important  and  specific  problems  for 
the  Commission  to  consider.  No  matter 
what  changes  the  Senate  may  make  in 
the  bill,  I  hope  this  amendment  will  sur¬ 
vive  intact  and  become  part  of  the  law. 

As  we  of  the  Finance  Committee  heard 
witnesses  and  studied  the  bill,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  me  that  we  must 
find  a  new  approach  to  international 
trade.  Because  this  present  program  is 
24  years  old,  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as 
permanent.  Instead,  it  has  been  merely 
the  latest  of  several  programs  that  have 
been  followed  since  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment  was  first  formed.  One  by  one, 
these  other  programs  failed  and  had  to 
be  abandoned.  I  think  this  one  is  fast 
becoming  exhausted  and  sterile,  and 
must  be  replaced  with  one  that  more 
nearly  fits  our  current  world  position. 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  the  earlier 
changes  very  clearly.  The  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  itself,  which  brought  us  politi¬ 
cal  freedom,  had  its  beginnings  in  re¬ 
sentment  of  a  trade  policy  forced  on 
the  American  Colonies  by  the  mother 
country.  It  was  the  imposition  of  im¬ 
port  excises  that  inspired  the  cry  “no 
taxation  without  ‘‘representation.”  It 
was  the  Boston  Tea  Party  which  led 
first  to  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
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Concord,  and  then  on  through  fearful 
years  to  Yorktown  and  independence. 

Still,  when  the  new  Government  began 
to  operate,  it  turned  to  these  same  im¬ 
port  taxes  as  its  main  source  of  Federal 
revenue.  Its  internal  economy  was  weak. 
Ninety  percent  of  its  people  were  farm¬ 
ers.  Its  leaders  were  preoccupied  with 
the  task  of  pushing  its  frontier  ever  to 
the  West,  and  had  neither  the  need 
nor  the  incentive  to  build  domestic  ur¬ 
ban  industry.  They  looked  first  to  for¬ 
eign  sources  for  both  capital  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  new  nation  rapidly 
provided  an  ever-growing  market  for 
European  traders,  and  its  modest  tariffs 
were  no  barrier. 

In  those  early  days,  our  country  lay 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  foreign 
trade  was  the  basis  of  the  economy  of 
both  the  North  and  South.  The  New 
Englanders,  with  their  great  shipping 
fleet,  became  world  traders  and  our  first 
capitalists.  The  South  produced  our 
great  exportable  commodity,  and  cotton 
was  king. 

Then  gradually,  as  the  frontier  moved 
farther  and  farther  west,  home  industry 
began  to  develop  behind  the  frontier  to 
supply  its  insatiable  demands.  For  gen¬ 
erations,  the  great  political  issue  was 
whether  there  should  be  tariff  for  rev¬ 
enue  only  or  tariff  for  protection.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century,  tariff  for 
protection  became  the  basis  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy. 

The  stage  for  the  next  big  change  was 
set  by  World  War  I.  Not  only  did  it 
force  us  back  into  international  affairs, 
but  it  helped  produce  the  depression  of 
the  1930’s.  When  our  internal  economy 
faltered,  we  turned  again  to  foreign 
trading  as  one  way  to  restore  its  vigor 
and  its  volume.  Out  of  this  need,  the 
present  reciprocal  trade  policy  was 
created.  Its  chief  objective  was  to  in¬ 
crease  our  exports  by  making  imports 
easier  through  lowered  tariffs. 

Then  World  War  n  came  and  ended 
and  brought  still  another  change.  We 
emerged  from  that  war  as  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  nation  whose  land  and  industrial 
capacity  escaped  damage  or  destruction, 
possessing  both  the  greatest  store  of 
capital  in  the  free  world  and  the  free 
world’s  richest  market.  The  war  also 
brought  into  the  open  the  real  objective 
of  Communism,  which  is  to  destroy  all 
forms  of  the  private  capital  economy 
including  private  trading,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  to  replace  it  with  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  political  dictatorship. 
In  these  circumstances,  which  we  call 
the  cold  war,  the  United  States  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  leadership,  al¬ 
most  trusteeship,  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this, 
we  must  strengthen  by  mutual  trade  the 
economic  ties  that  bind  the  other  free 
nations  together  and  to  us.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  Russians  will  work  on 
the  same  nations,  through  their  need 
of  trade,  to  try  to  lure  them  into  the 
Communist  orbit  and  slavery. 

Facing  this  challenge,  our  course  to 
date  has  been  clear;  and  we  have  followed 
it  with  courage.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  been  providing  capital  for  other 
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nations,  through  grants  and  loans,  and 
have  been  making  disproportionate  con¬ 
tributions  to  mutual  security.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  striven  to  foster 
international  trade,  by  trying  to  make 
it  easier  for  our  friends  to  have  a  share 
in  our  own  rich  and  vast  market. 

What  has  not  been  so  clear  to  us  is 
that  the  war-born  inflation  that  has 
been,  and  is  still,  forcing  American  wages 
and  prices  higher,  has  also  greatly 
widened  the  gap  between  foreign  costs 
and  ours. 

This  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  more  and  more  American  industries 
to  hold  their  own,  even  in  our  domestic 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  more  and 
more  American  exports  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  other  free- 
world  countries.  Thus,  our  domestic 
economy  is  fast  becoming  a  butte  of  high 
prices,  a  high  plateau,  towering  almost 
alone  above  the  lower  plain  of  world 
prices. 

This  situation  would  be  serious  at  any 
time;  but  our  position  of  world  leader¬ 
ship  gives  it  almost  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance.  How  can  we  participate  in  inter¬ 
national  trade,  outbid  the  Russians  in 
their  economic  cold  war,  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  our  own  economy  at  a  high  level 
and  in  full  strength  and  vigor?  Does 
the  present  reciprocal-trade  program 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  future? 
Or  must  we  seek  a  new  program,  based 
on  today’s  world  conditions,  rather  than 
on  the  international  stagnation  produced 
by  the  depression  of  the  thirties? 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  is  already  cracking  under  the  strain. 

In  the  first  place,  more  and  more  of  our 
American  products  are  being  priced  out 
of  the  export  market.  Our  continuing 
inflation  is  partly  responsible  for  this. 
Our  very  generosity  in  helping  other  na¬ 
tions  build  or  rebuild  their  own  indus¬ 
tries  has  created  many  new  competitors 
who  have  modern  equipment  and  low- 
cost  labor.  For  many  American  indus¬ 
tries  the  flow  of  international  com¬ 
merce  is  rapidly  being  reversed.  At  war’s 
end,  they  could  sell  abroad  all  that  our 
foreign  friends  could  buy.  The  recip¬ 
rocal-trade  program  was  supported  as  a 
program  to  increase  imports,  in  order  to 
sustain  this  golden  stream  of  exports. 
Then,  in  the  second  step,  -these  foreign 
markets  were  taken  over  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  Now,  in  the  inevitable  third 
phase,  the  foreign  producers  are  taking 
over  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
American  market.  When  this  occurs, 
the  loss  of  volume  is  not  the  only  damage. 
Prices,  like  water,  tend  to  seek  the  lowest 
level;  and  low  prices  for  a  small  share  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  industry  can  pull  down  the 
prices  of  the  rest  of  the  commodities 
produced  by  that  industry. 

A  second  result  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  movement  of  American  capital  to  for¬ 
eign  industry.  Again,  at  first  this  was 
necessary  and  desirable  in  order  to  help 
start  industrial  production  abroad.  Now 
it  is  well  into  its  second  phase;  and 
American  capital  is  finding  that  it  must 
go  abroad  if  it  wishes  to  produce  for  the 
world  market.  The  third  phase,  in  which 
American  capital  abroad  is  being  used  to 


produce  goods  at  low  cost  for  sale  in  the 
American  market,  is  only  beginning. 

Thus,  the  flow  of  trade  has  been  re¬ 
versed.  Goods  once  produced  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  export,  are  now  being  produced 
abroad,  often  with  American  capital,  and 
become  American  imports.  The  famous 
“dollar  gap”  has  been  closed,  and  the 
motivating  argument  for  “reciprocal 
trade”  has  largely  disappeared.  Instead 
of  arguing  that  we  need  to  strengthen 
our  imports  in  order  to  protect  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  exports,  we  now  realize  that 
we  need  to  strengthen  our  exports  in 
order  that  they  can  find  a  market. 

Faced  with  this  problem,  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  use  a  dangerous  remedy — direct 
Government  subsidies — and  to  use  it  on 
two  fronts.  In  order  to  keep  our  high- 
cost  agricultural  products  active  in  low- 
cost  world  markets,  we  are  subsidizing 
their  export.  This  only  deepens  the 
problem — as  we  are  learning,  to  our  sor¬ 
row,  in  the  case  of  cotton.  When  foreign 
textile  manufacturers  can  add  the  cost 
advantage  of  subsidized  American  cotton 
to  their  already  low  cost  of  labor,  they 
can  cut  into  our  markets  with  a  two- 
edged  sword.  And  at  home,  when  an 
unprotected  domestic  industry  which  is 
essential  to  national  defense  feels  the 
weight  of  low-cost  foreign  imports,  we 
have  begun  to  shore  it  up  with  direct 
subsidy. 

Direct  subsidies  such  as  these  seem  at 
first  to  be  cheap  solutions  to  interna¬ 
tional  problems  created  by  the  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  cost;  but  this  is  an  illusion 
which  can  work  only  for  a  few  indus¬ 
tries,  and  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
demand  for  subsidy  can  soon  spread  far 
enough  to  overwhelm  us,  and  might 
eventually  bankrupt  the  whole  economy. 
Living  as  we  do,  on  this  plateau,  high 
above  the  price  levels  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  permit  foreign  com¬ 
petition  to  wash  the  plateau  out  from 
under  us,  and  then  hope  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  suspended  at  the  former  high 
level  by  the  bootstraps  of  subsidy  or  the 
winds  of  continuously  accelerating  in¬ 
flation.  That  way  lies  madness  and  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster. 

There  is  still  another  weakness  in  the 
present  program:  If  we  stick  to  it  too 
long,  we  shall  be  putting  our  faith  in  a 
program  of  shrinking  value  and  power. 
We  started,  in  1934,  from  a  level  of  fairly 
high  tariffs;  and  then  we  had  a  strong 
trading  position,  with  many  “blue  chips.” 
After  24  years,  most  of  these  have  been 
traded  off.  On  many  products  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  our  friends,  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowable  cuts  have  already  been  made; 
and  offers  of  further  yearly  cuts  of  5  per¬ 
cent  from  existing  levels  represent  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  original 
tariff.  Obviously,  these  can  have  little 
or  no  trading  value. 

Another  phase  of  the  sterility  of  the 
present  program  is  revealed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
escape-clause  procedures.  Even  when 
one  industry  succeeds  in  invoking  them 
successfully  for  its  own  protection,  this 
can  be  secured  only  by  making  conces¬ 
sions  abroad  which  will  involve  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  another  of  our  exported 
products.  A  country  which  suffers  from 
such  escape-clause  action  will  gradually 
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impose  compensating  increase  in  the 
duty  on  another  of  our  products.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  any  change  which  we  may 
make  in  this  bill,  by  which  Congress 
can  intervene  in  the  final  decision,  such 
compensating  sacrifice  will  still  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  more  we  stiffen  the  bill, 
the  more  we  deepen  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  President  tries  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  escape-clause,  and 
tries  to  find  other  solutions  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  an  injured  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  build  a  sound 
foreign-trade  program  by  extending  in¬ 
definitely  the  present  reciprocal-trade 
program.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  al¬ 
ready  convinced  that  our  situation 
would  be  worse  if  we  tried  to  return  to  a 
policy  of  protection  based  cn  higher  tar¬ 
iffs  and  quotas. 

In  our  early  days,  while  we  were  still 
a  relatively  underdeveloped  country,  and 
were  building  our  own  capital  and  in¬ 
dustry,  a  system  of  tariff  protection  was 
normal  and  necessary.  To  return  to 
such  a  system  today  would  insulate  our 
economy  from  low-cost  imports,  but 
would  do  so  at  the  price  of  weakening 
our  international  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  and  greatly  restricting  our  power 
to  counter  Russia’s  economic  moves  in 
the  cold  war. 

Moreover,  any  tariff  program  would 
fall  with  unequal  weight  on  each  of  our 
many  friends.  Schedules  high  enough 
to  equalize  our  costs  with  those  in  the 
less  developed  economies  would  tend  to 
build  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
imports  from  high-cost  countries.  If  we 
lowered  the  tariff  wall  for  the  latter 
trade  partners,  the  cheapest  goods 
would  come  into  our  country,  to  injure 
both  them  and  us. 

If  the  present  program  is  sterile,  and 
if  a  return  to  protective  tariffs  is  un¬ 
wise,  then  where  are  we  to  turn?  I 
repeat  that  we  need  a  new  approach, 
one  which  will  permit  us  to  do  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  things : 

First.  To  carry  our  responsibility  as 
political  and  economic  leader  and  trus¬ 
tee  of  freedom  in  a  free  world. 

Second.  To  preserve  the  dynamic  vi¬ 
tality  and  orderly  growth  of  our  own 
economy. 

Third.  To  be  an  active  and  fruitful 
participant  in  international  trade  as  an 
exporter,  as  well  as  an  importer. 

Fourth.  To  continue  to  help  our  for- 
eign.  -ff iends  develop  their  economic  po¬ 
tential,  without  permanently  continuing 
our  direct  foreign  grants  and  loans. 

Fifth.  To  be  able  to  outbid  and  out- 
maneuver  the  Communists  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  phase  of  the  cold  war. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  no  such  pro¬ 
gram  in  sight  today.  We  must  create 
and  implement  one  as  fast  as  we  can. 
To  that  end,  the  proposal  for  a  com¬ 
mission,  as  contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  is  vital,  and  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  allow  the 
present  program  to  die  and  leave  a  policy 
vacuum.  It  must  be  extended  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  opportunity  to  replace  it  with 
a  better  one  if  one  can  be  found.  For 
this  reason,  I  will  support  the  bill  now. 
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but  in  the  hope  that  the  next  time  we 
shall  be  considering  a  completely  new 
program  and  not  extending  the  old  one 
again. 

Up  until  now  I  have  been  developing 
the  problem  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  program.  Obviously,  I  have  no 
full  fledged  new  system  to  propose  to 
take  its  place.  But  any  review  such  as 
I  have  made  is  bound  to  suggest  possible 
alternatives,  and  I  should  like  to  point 
out  some  for  the  consideration  of  Sena¬ 
tors  now  and  for  the  study  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  later,  if  one  is  to  be  appointed. 

My  first  observation  is  that  it  would 
be  ideal  if  international  trade  could  be 
conducted  on  an  approximately  equal 
price  level.  So  long  as  the  present  dif¬ 
ference  exists,  natural  pressures  will  op¬ 
erate  toward  such  equalization.  The 
foreign  countries  are  anxious  to  bring 
their  standards  of  living  and  prices  up 
toward  ours.  We,  in  turn,  must  again 
become  realistically  interested  in  resum¬ 
ing  what  was  once  the  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  practice  of  passing  improvements 
in  production  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  for  better  products. 
In  our  present  national  frame  of  mind, 
that  will  be  hard  to  start,  and  any  real 
gains  will  be  slow  to  develop.  To  do  it 
effectively  we  must  turn  back  to  the 
ideas  of  our  pioneer  fathers — work  hard¬ 
er  and  save  more  for  investment  in  new 
tools,  and  keep  wage  and  salary  increases 
from  continuing  to  run  ahead  of  in¬ 
creases  in  productivity.  For  too  many 
of  us  this  will  be  a  difficult  choice  to 
make. 

We  know  this  will  be  difficult.  Gen¬ 
erally  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  be  helpful 
in  the  other  phase  of  the  equalizing 
process — to  help  our  friends  raise  their 
level  toward  ours.  We  have  already  ac¬ 
cepted  that  goal  as  a  people  and  backed 
it  with  our  money.  Now  we  need  to  find 
a  way  to  cut  down  on  loans  and  gifts  and 
help  other  nations  to  earn  their  own 
capital  and  build  their  own  industries, 
as  we  did.  We  must  find  a  way  to  make 
“trade,  not  aid”  a  rewarding  reality  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  them. 

How  can  we  do  this  without  sacrificing 
our  own  standard  of  living?  Maybe  the 
hope  lies  in  many  complete  reversals  of 
our  present  thinking,  and  maybe  we  can 
plan  to  deal  with  our  imported  purchases 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world  at  our 
higher  price  level  instead  of  their  lower 
one.  By  preserving  our  own  plateau,  we 
may  be  better  able  to  help  them  build 
toward  it. 

If  all  imports  came  in  on  a  basis  that 
made  them  competitive  with  our  own 
American  products  on  a  basis  of  practical 
equality — considering  style  characteris¬ 
tics  and  quality — the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  would  have  no  complaint.  They 
have  all  said  this  over  and  over  again. 
I  am  sure  they  would  not  object  to  an 
even  greater  importation  of  foreign  goods 
than  now  exists.  If  the  price  competi¬ 
tion  were  on  an  effectively  equal  basis. 
To  say  it  another  way,  if  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  would  do  business  in  our  country 
at  our  price  levels,  we  could  safely  have 
free  trade. 

But  such  a  program  must  be  as  de¬ 
sirable  and  profitable  to  other  nations  as 
to  ourselves.  How  can  we  make  it  so? 


Certainly  not  by  raising  traditional  tariff 
barriers  to  eliminate  the  differences  in 
cost  or  absorb  them.  But  if  the  value 
represented  by  raising  their  prices  to 
ours  could  accrue  to  them  as  a  national 
benefit,  instead  of  coming  to  us,  would 
not  that  be  attractive?  This  could  be 
done  by  revising  our  traditional  think¬ 
ing  on  tariffs.  Instead  of  applying  tariffs 
to  be  added  to  their  low  prices,  we  could 
devise  a  system  of  import  duties  to  be 
applied  downward  from  our  higher  costs, 
calculating  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  up  the  difference.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  make  it  clear  that  our 
purpose  is  to  leave  this  difference  in  value 
open  to  the  selling  nation,  and  we  would 
encourage  the  country  of  origin  to  apply 
an  export  tax  on  sales  to  us,  high  enough 
to  absorb  this  difference.  Instead  of 
being  a  tax  we  impose  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  us,  it  would  produce  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  for  the  seller — to  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  income  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  or  left  as  local  private  capital  to 
improve  local  wage  scales  or  expand 
needed  facilities.  This  would  truly  be  an 
American  version  of  “trade,  not  aid”  and 
could  replace  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
funds  we  may  now  be  supplying  through 
direct  tax-paid  grants  or  loans. 

Would  not  this  program  be  difficult 
to  operate?  Not  any  more  so  than  our 
present  tariff  program  administered  by 
our  customs  officers.  Instead  of  tariff 
lists,  they  might  have  lists  of  prices  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  duty,  if  any,  as 
they  do  now.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
there  would  be  few  duties  actually  im¬ 
posed,  and  our  customs  procedure  would 
become  largely  one  of  routine  checking. 

How  would  that  list  of  prices  be  ar¬ 
rived  at?  We  already  have  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  experience  in  the  Tariff 
Commission.  I  care  not  by  what  name 
the  new  figures  would  be  called,  but  the 
process  by  which  they  would  be  produced 
already  exists  to  determine  the  peril 
point  of  any  product  under  the  present 
law.  The  only  difference  under  the  new 
law  would  be  the  level  at  which  the  point 
would  be  set.  The  process  for  determin¬ 
ing  it  would  be  much  the  same.  To  start 
with,  and  in  any  event,  free  goods  would 
continue  to  be  free.  The  importer  of 
other  goods  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
matching  the  price  for  a  standard  re¬ 
lated  product  of  American  consumption. 
But  if  he  felt  that  his  product  would  not 
sell  fairly  at  that  price,  he  should  be 
given  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  asking  them  to  set  an  im¬ 
port  or  peril  point  below  the  American 
price  at  which  the  competitive  status  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  products 
would  be  comparatively  and  practically 
equal.  The  finding  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  this  price  point  would  be 
final,  and  thereafter  it  would  be  the  basic 
point  for  tariff  determination,  if  any. 
Of  course,  this  point  would  not  be  set 
permanently.  When  market  conditions 
made  it  too  low  for  domestic  producers 
or  too  high  for  the  importers,  either 
could  petition  for  a  new  hearing. 

When  we  talk  of  a  peril  point,  we  nat¬ 
urally  think  of  stating  it  in  dollars  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  way  the  present  peril 
point  is  stated.  But  in  the  proposed 
situation,  it  could  well  be  stated  in  terms 
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of  percentage  of  the  current  market 
price.  In  the  case  of  some  products 
where  there  is  no  difference  in  quality 
and  no  value  in  a  brand  name,  the  im¬ 
port  point  could  probably  be  100  percent 
of  the  American  market.  In  case  of 
other  products  as  to  which  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  some  natural  preferences  for  goods 
of  American  manufacture,  it  probably 
could  be  less  than  100  percent. 

Using  a  peril  point  stated  in  percent¬ 
age  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  like  wool,  of 
which  we  need  both  American  and  for¬ 
eign  production,  adjustmerits  in  the  per¬ 
centage  could  be  used  to  maintain  the 
satisfactory  balance  between  the  total 
foreign  and  domestic  products,  and  thus 
do  the  work  of  quotas. 

If  the  use  of  the  percentage  basis 
seemed  desirable,  we  could  probably 
start  the  program  off  without  too  many 
Commission,  hearings.  The  American 
industry  involved  could  submit  a  typical 
price  schedule,  and  all  foreign  importers 
might  be  given  a  flat  discount  of  say  5 
percent.  This  discount  could  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  6  months  or  1  year,  during 
which  competitive  experience  could  be 
obtained,  on  the  basis  of  which  either 
the  importer  or  the  domestic  industry 
could  appeal  to  the  Commission  for  an 
adjustment. 

I  realize  that  some  products  are 
brought  in  by  importers  to  be  sold  at 
wholesale  and  others  may  come  in  to  be 
sold  directly  at  retail.  If  the  program 
were  based  on  percentage  of  price,  then 
this  could  either  be  applied  to  the  retail 
price  of  goods  imported  for  retail  sale, 
or  the  necessary  adjustment  could  be 
made  by  changes  in  the  antidumping 
law.  This  whole  program  should  have 
the  tendency  to  emphasize  quality  rath¬ 
er  than  low  price  in  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  that  comes  into  the  American 
market. 

If  this  program  were  adopted,  it  might 
even  be  possible  to  simplify  our  customs 
procedure  almost  to  the  limit.  We  could 
issue  revokable  licenses  to  importers  and 
allow  them  to  accept  shipments  on  their 
sworn  certificates  that  the  merchandise 
was  being  sold  at  or  above  the  import 
peril  point.  This  would  expedite  han¬ 
dling  of  merchandise  through  customs, 
and,  then,  if  later  by  a  postaudit  it  was 
discovered  that  the  certificate  was  false, 
the  license  of  the  importer  could  be  sus¬ 
pended  or  revoked  and  the  importer 
made  subject  to  the  usual  criminal  pen¬ 
alties  for  false  statements  to  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  under  oath. 

I  have  thought  about  the  problems 
this  would  create  for  American  tourists 
who  now  have  the  privilege  of  bringing 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  into  this 
country  by  paying  a  certain  duty.  The 
present  limits  need  not  be  changed,  and 
duty  over  the  limits  could  be  assessed 
either  at  a  fixed  percentage,  regardless 
of  the  country  of  origin,  or  at  a  varying 
percentage  with  a  lesser  rate  of  duty  on 
purchases  made  in  those  countries  with 
high  standards  of  living  and  a  greater 
rate  added  for  other  countries  where 
prices  might  be  expected  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  in  our  own  markets. 

What  would  this  program  cost  and 
who  would  pay  for  it?  The  only  real 
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and  immediate  cost  we  can  measure 
would  be  the  potential  loss  of  present 
tariif  revenues,  about  $760.3  million  in 
1957.  But  when  the  program  began  to 
take  hold;  the  potential'  increase  in 
prices  to  the  consumer  should  be  offset 
by  a  balancing  reduction  in  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  for  foreign  aid,  as  well  as 
by  increased  domestic  revenue  created 
by  a  revival  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  American  business.  Businessmen 
could  plan  for  the  future  again  and  the 
flight  of  American  taxpaying  manufac¬ 
turers  to  foreign  countries  would  be 
slowed  down. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  argued  that 
this  program  would  raise  the  American 
cost  of  living  by  raising  the  price  level 
to  the  American  consumer.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  now  buys  lower-cost  for¬ 
eign  imports,  this  would  be  true.  But 
this  would  be  truly  inconsequential.  The 
present  value  of  imports  not  on  the  free 
list  is  approximately  $6.9  billion,  which 
is  only  1.6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
px-oduct.  Assuming  that  the  differen¬ 
tial  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices 
is  25  percent,  to  wipe  that  out  would 
still  only  affect  the  total  domestic  price 
volume  by  approximately  0.4  percent. 
During  the  past  2  or  3  years  we  have 
seen  the  American  price  level  rise  that 
much  month  after  month  because  of 
inflation. 

When  could  such  a  program  be  set 
in  motion?  If  the  ideas  involved  in  it 
have  any  value,  they  need  to  be  studied 
by  some  such  official  body  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  proposed  in  this  bill,  as  well  as 
by  governments  abroad.  There  are 
many  problems  to  be  worked  out  which 
only  men  experienced  in  foreign  trade 
can  anticipate,  and  for  which  only  they 
can  suggest  solutions.  Here  at  home  the 
responsibility  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
might  have  to  be  redefined.  Perhaps  its 
name  should  be  changed.  The  effects  of 
such  a  program  on  the  antidumping 
law  and  customs  laws  and  procedures 
need  careful  scrutiny.  In  international 
circles  it  would  require  a  reappraisal  of 
the  GATT  and  of  the  European  common- 
market  plans  now  being  developed,  or  at 
least  our  reaction  to  it. 

In  offering  these  ideas  today,  I  do  it 
entirely  on  my  own  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  have  not  been  discussed 
with  any  administrative  department. 
Only  1  or  2  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  know  I  have  been  working  on  it.  If 
these  ideas  are  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  I  shall  be  happy.  If  they 
suggest  other  and  better  ideas,  they  will 
have  been  worthwhile. 

In  summary,  I  close  as  I  began.  I 
am  sure  that  at  this  time  we  must  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  law,  but  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  current  world  conditions 
have  made  it  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  our  own  country  and  those  of  our 
friends  in  the  free  world.  We  must  find 
a  new  program  and  find  it  fast — if  we 
are  to  achieve  our  five-fold  objective: 

’First.  World  leadership. 

Second.  A  dynamic  expanding  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

Third.  A  fruitful  partnership  in  world 
trade.  j 

Fourth.  Aid  to  other  countries  for 
their  self -development. 


Fifth.  Victory  for  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  economic  phase  of  the  cold 
war. 

To  do  all  this,  we  need  a  vigorous  new 
approach  to  our  foreign-trade  policy. 
The  best  way  to  find  it  is  through  the 
Flanders  Commission.'  I  hope  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  commission  will  be  adopted 
without  change  and  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  will  go  into  action  soon. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Dennett.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  not  heard  the  entire  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  have  concluded 
from  the  portion  which  I  have  heard 
that  the  Senate  has  had  a  rare  privilege. 
The  Senate  has  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  a  new  idea,  which  has  in  it 
a  great  deal  of  hope  for  the  solution  of 
many  difficulties. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senate.  I  congratulate 
the  administration,  which  has  such  a 
difficult  and  practically  impossible  task 
before  it.  I  trust  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  proposed  commission  to  give  a  really 
hard,  earnest,  and  constructive  look  at 
the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  what  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!  says.  To 
this  commission  I  have  presumed  to  at¬ 
tach  the  Senator’s  name,  because  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  amendment  which  provides 
for  it.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  sees  some  merit  in  the  suggestions 

1  have  made,  at  least  prospectively. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  pay 

2  tributes  at  this  time  to  2  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  who 
is  not  only  a  very  able  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  but  a 
member  with  whom  it  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve.  The  Senator  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country  what  may  be  called  a  new 
approach  to  our  international  trade 
problems.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
with  those  problems  for  many  years 
understand  their  complicated  aspects. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  seiwing  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  1930’s,  when  we  wrestled  with 
these  questions.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  during  the  second  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act.  The  act  has  been 
extended  10  times. 

I  realize  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Nation,  and  I  am  also 
aware  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
recent  years.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
suggested  that  we  have  traded  away  most 
of  the  advantages  we  can  now  expect 
to  receive  in  trade  agreements.  In  fact, 
the  good,  the  advantageous  trades  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  Now  we  shall 
have  to  look  at  this  matter  seriously 
from  another  angle. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  I  again  say  we  are  fortunate  to 


have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  hard  work,  for  it  requires  much 
hard  work  to  produce  a  plan  such  as 
he  has  suggested. 

Second,  if  the  Senator  will  permit,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  have  the  Senator  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  to  serve 
with  him.  I  serve  on  the  committee  as 
a  very  junior  member.  When  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  written,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  concluding  his  service  in  the 
Senate  this  year,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  his  work  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  be  shown  to  be  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  in  committee  by  him, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  bill  presently  un¬ 
der  consideration,  which  proposes  to 
create  a  study  commission.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  aspect  of  the  bill  will  be  finally 
approved.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  put  it  very  well  when  he  said  if 
nothing  else  was  left  in  the  bill,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  left  in  it  the  provision 
for  the  study  commission.  With  that 
statement  I  am  in  thorough  accord. 

The  proposed  study  commission  is  the 
brainchild  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
He  not  only  presented  it  very  ably  to  the 
Committee,  but  he  drafted  it  well  that 
it  was  unanimously  approved. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
We  need  a  study  of  this  matter  and  we 
need  it  badly.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
■  about  problems  growing  out  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  policies  which  will  affect 
this  Nation  in  the  future.  x 

To  both  Senators  I  say  we  are  in¬ 
debted,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
indebted. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  both  as  to  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  and  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

I  wish  particularly  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Utah  upon  having  brought 
forth  before  the  Senate  today  what  I 
think  is  an  entirely  new  idea — at  least  it 
is  new  to  me — in  dealing  with  the  very 
complicated  problem  of  international 
trade  and  what  our  policy  in  connection 
with  it  should  be.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  knottiest  problems  we  have  before 
us  in  our  whole  scheme  of  economic  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  for  giving  the 
Senate  some  constructive  and  entirely 
new  thoughts  in  this  very  important 
area. 

The  Senator  is  always  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  in  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs.  In  the  past  week  he  has 
delivered  two  addresses  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  respecting  our  fiscal  and  economic 
affairs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  with  particular 
respect  to  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  He  has 
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made  an  exceedingly  interesting  one- 
man  summary  and  report  on  those  very 
important  hearings. 

In  the  reports  which  he  has  made — ■ 
and  I  understand  there  is  still  another  to 
come — I  believe  he  has  contributed  some 
material  to  our  economic  thinking ' 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  economic  problems,  and 
particularly  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  partthe  Government  should  play  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  inflation, 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  in  connection  with  the 
money  market,  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  our  Government  financing  prob¬ 
lems  and  all  the  related  subjects  which 
he  has  discussed  in  the  very  able  analy¬ 
ses  which  he  is  placing  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
on  the  Finance  Committee  a  man  who 
will  take  the  great  time  and  trouble  nec¬ 
essary  to  study  these  important  subjects 
in  detail,  and  in  the  constructive  manner 
in  which  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  has 
studied  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  very  kind  remarks  of  my 
colleague.  They  constitute  high  praise 
and  high  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  I,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  5  to  9, 
inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (c),  as  amended  and  ex¬ 
tended,  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,”  approved  June  12, 
1934,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352  (c) ), 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  law  which  sets 
an  expiration  date  3  years  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  would  also  repeal  that  section 
of  the  act  which  sets  the  present  ex¬ 
piration  date. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  extend  the  Re- 
criprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

I  submit  that  the  statement  of  any 
fixed  termination  date  in  the  pending 
bill,  or  in  the  basic  act,  is  both  un¬ 
wise  and  unnecessary.  I  shall  elaborate 
briefly  on  that  point  in  a  moment,  but 
first  let  me  turn,  equally  briefly,  to  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  bill  in  the 
general  form  in  which  it  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  op¬ 
posing  the  crippling  amendments  which 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee. 

A  few  minutes  age  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  Fulbkight] 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
ritualistic  formulas  of  our  democratic 
process  require  the  annual  repetition  of 
the  obvious.  I  heartily  concur  in  that 
statement.  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
been  defending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  ever  since  1934,  when 
it  was  first  proposed  by  that  great  for¬ 


mer  Member  of  the  Senate  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

The  reasons  why  Secretary  Hull’s  poli¬ 
cy  is  still  sound,  and  why  conditions, 
which  might  have  changed  in  the  inter¬ 
im,  have  not  required  any  significant 
change  in  that  policy,  have  been  so  well 
stated  by  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
notably  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
LMr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that  I 
will  not  repeat  what  they  have  said. 

The  national  security,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  consumer  interest,  the  desirability  of 
preventing  inflation,  the  desire  to  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living,  the  need  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  export  industries  and  further 
to  develop  our  ports,  including  the  im¬ 
portant  Pennsylvania  port  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  soon-to-be-important 
Pennsylvania  port  of  Erie,  which  will 
have  access  within  the  next  year  to  deep¬ 
water  seaway  traffic,  the  needs  of  our 
Pennsylvania  economy,  in  which  so 
many  industries  are  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
ports  for  their  prosperity,  the  necessities 
of  international  trade,  and  the  desire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  all  over  the 
world  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  sound  program  should  be 
indefinitely  continued. 

Perhaps  another  striking  reason  is  the 
utter  inability  of  Congress,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by 'history,  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  interminable  details  of  a  tariff 
bill,  the  latest  example  being  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  of  infamy. 

A  tariff  commission,  plus  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams,  oil  quotas,  and  the  like,  can  cer¬ 
tainly  take  care  of  all  serious  hardship 
cases.  Therefore  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  I  shall  support  without 
reservation  .an  effort  to  remold  the  bill 
more  closely  to  the  form  in  which  it  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Let  me  now  return  to  some  reasons 
for  wishing  to  make  the  act  permanent. 

First,  this  debate  has  already  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  any  expira¬ 
tion  date  that  is  set  is  almost  completely 
arbitrary.  The  administration  recom¬ 
mended  5  years  and  the  House  adopted 
that  recommendation.  The  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  chosen  3  years;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  I  Mr.  Thurmond)  has  filed  an 
amendment  recommehding  2.  Others 
among  us  have  stated  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  an  extension  for  greater  or  lesser 
periods  of  time.  While  I  would  prefer 
the  5 -year  extension  over  the  other  pro¬ 
posals,  I  cannot,  in  all  candor,  say  that 
I  see  any  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of 
any  time  period. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  to  eliminate 
any  such  time  period  from  the  bill,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  who  voted  for  a  3-year  extension 
will  admit  that  there  is  nothing  which 
compels  one  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
period  is  the  wisest  and  best.  Is  this 
really  anything  more  than  a  dignified 
version  of  the  numbers  game?  I  think 
not. 

Second,  look  to  the  past  and  the  same 
conclusion  seems  inescapable.  Congress, 


in  its  wisdom,  has  extended  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  nine  times;  in  1937, 
1940,  1943,  1945,  1949,  1951,  1953,  1954 
and  1955  for  periods  of  time  varying 
from  1  to  4  year’s  in  length.  Can  it  hon¬ 
estly  be  stated  by  the  advocate  of  any  set 
period  of  extension  that  past  experience 
with  a  like  period  of  extension  has 
proved  its  inherent  superiority  over 
shorter  or  longer  periods  of  extension? 

1  think  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  was  checking  the 
list  as  the  Senator  enumerated  the  vari¬ 
ous  extensions.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
his  list  included  1948,  when  the  act  was 
extended  for  1  year.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
extensions  before  me.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  Senator  did  not  have  that  year 
on  his  list,  he  should  include  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend  from  Kansas  for  pointing  out 
the  inadvertent  omission  in  my  list.  I 
am  happy  to  accept  the  Senator’s 
amendment  of  it. 

Third,  the  time  and  expense  con¬ 
sumed  in  these  periodical  extensions  are 
well  known.  The  tortuous  course  of 
the  present  bill  is  typical.  The  House 
hearings  started  on  February  17  and 
concluded  on  March  25.  About  200  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard  and  statements  and 
written  material  introduced  into  the 
record  totaled  almost  3,000  pages.  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  covered  11  days,  during 
which  time  90  witnesses  were  heard  and 
statements  were  submitted  by  about  150 
other  persons  or  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  two 
bulky  and  heavy  volumes  representing 
only  the  Senate  hearings.  In  all  can¬ 
dor — and  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  an  in¬ 
justice  to  my  colleagues — I  wonder  how 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  read  all  the 
hearings.  I  confess  I  have  not.  I  am 
not  particularly  ashamed  of  myself  for 
not  doing  so,  because  of  obligations  in 
other  fields  for  which  there  is  particular 
responsibility  by  reason  of  service  on 
various  committees.  This  heavy  weight 
of  paper  has  chained  and  bowed  many 
a  tameless  Senator  and  many  a  swift 
and  proud  Representative  without  per¬ 
ceptibly  contributing  to  his  wisdom  or 
to  the  final  decision  in  either  branch  of 
Congress. 

As  can  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  hearings  which  are  now  printed 
and  before  us,  the  Senate  hearings  cover 

2  volumes  totaling  1,500  pages.  The  cost 
in  terms  of  congressional,  Presidential, 
and  administrative  time  spent  in  ob¬ 
taining  these  repeated  renewals  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  is  now  firmly  embedded  in  our 
law  represents  a  waste  of  manpower  to 
our  Government  which  cannot  be  stated 
in  statistics. 

Fourth.  The  doubt  and  uncertainty 
created  in  the  international  community 
by  these  periodic  upheavals  are  unques¬ 
tionably  magnified  by  the  existence  of  a 
set  termination  date.  On  June  20,  1958, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  and  gave  a  prepared 
statement  on  H.  R.  12591.  In  that  state¬ 
ment,  which  I  had  printed  in  full  in  the 
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Record  for  July  2,  1958,  starting  at  page 
11729,  the  Secretary  stated  as  follows: 

On  each  of  the  10  times  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  come  before  the  United 
States  Congress  for  renewal,  there  has  been 
a  period  of  uneasiness  and  concern  among 
our  friends  throughout  the  free  world.  Be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  is  the  ranking  sup¬ 
plier  or  consumer  of  so  many  commodities. 
Its  trade  policy  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  the  overall  economy  of  many  countries. 
The  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  continue  to  buy  a  given  country’s 
products  so  as  to  enable  that  country  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  dollar  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
needed  supplies  for  the  well-being  of  its 
own  people  is  often  nearly  a  life  and  death 
proposition. 

This  anxiety  on  the  part  of  friendly 
countries  is  clearly  something  that  acts 
to  our  material  detriment.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  international  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  are  constantly  faced 
with  the  argument  by  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  the  assurances  which 
they  give  must  be  discounted  because  of 
the  known  possibility  of  expiration  of 
the  act  at  a  fixed  future  date. 

When  I  was  in  Italy  last  fall  the  Italian 
Government  was  already  in  a  condition 
of  great  uncertainty  and  concern  about 
what  would  happen  to  our  reciprocal 
trade  policy.  It  was  feared  that  if  we  did 
not  renew  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  renew  it  in  substantially 
its  present  form,  before  the  Italian  elec¬ 
tion — which  took  place  only  a  month  or 
two  ago — the  result  would  be  extremely 
adverse  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
would  give  the  Communist  Party  in  that 
country  a  great  lift. 

Fortunately,  the  event  turned  out 
otherwise.  The  Christian  Democratic 
Party  in  Italy  was  able  to  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  votes  in  the  Italian  Legislature  to 
form  a  government.  However,  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  Socialists  were  also  success¬ 
ful  in  increasing  their  representation. 
Who  knows  what  effect  the  fear  that 
America  would  turn  its  back  on  Italy 
so  far  as  trade  was  concerned  had  in  that 
particular  election.  I  cannot  assert  that 
it  was  significant.  However,  important 
members  of  the  Italian  Government  told 
me  last  fall  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
caused  them  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Mr.  President,  any  provision  in  the  act 
which  sets  a  terminal  date  of  1  year, 
3  years,  or  5  years  is  completely  obsolete 
in  the  modern  world.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  in  Congress  realize  that  such  a 
provision  is  obsolete,  and  make  the  act 
a  part  of  our  permanent  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
delegation  to  the  President  of  a  power 
reposed  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
is  unconstitutional.  I  have  heard  that 
argument  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  earlier  today.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  will  take  seriously  the  argument 
that  the  act  first  passed  in  1934  will  now 
be  held  unconstitutional. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  brilliant  brief 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  in  the  case 
of  Star-Kist  Foods,  Inc.,  against  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  detailed  legal 
argument  in  support  of  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
President  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 


ments  Act  is  spelled  out  in  such  con¬ 
vincing  form.  I  shall  not  do  more  than 
make  passing  reference  to  it  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  earlier 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  clearly  indicate  that  the 
act  is  constitutional,  and  those  cases  are 
set  forth  in  the  brief  to  which  I  have 
referred.  In  none  of  them  is  the  tempo¬ 
rary  nature  of  the  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  asserted  to  support  constitutionality. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  even  if  the 
delegation  of  power  by  the  Congress  to 
the  President  in  this  regard  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  it  is  nonetheless  unwise.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  that  in  instance  after 
instance  there  has  been  a  greater  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  by  Congress  to  quasi¬ 
independent  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Government  and,  indeed,  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government,  with¬ 
out  that  argument  having  been  success¬ 
fully  made. 

In  the  modern  world  we  in  Congress 
must  face  more  and  more  the  fact  that 
the  detailed  supervision  of  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  which  was  feasible  and  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  good  old  horse  and  buggy  days 
of  the  early  19th  century,  and  indeed 
practical  until  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
this  century,  is  no  longer  an  effective  tool 
of  modern  government  in  this  fast- 
moving  world.  Congress  is  best  served 
when  it  holds  tight  control  of  the  purse 
strings  and  gives  careful  supervision  over 
the  administrative  actions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
legislate  for  itself  in  any  detail  in  any 
particular  field,  but,  rather,  confines 
itself  to  laying  down  broad  general  policy. 

In  that  connection  I  might  mention, 
in  passing,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
as  a  few  of  the  administrative  agencies 
which,  like  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the 
present  act,  have  had  delegated  to  them, 
frequently  with  the  supervision  of  the 
President,  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  a  general  policy  established  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  in  any  way  mean 
that  Congress  has  given  up  its  tradi¬ 
tional  control  over  trade  and  tariff  poli¬ 
cies.  Such  control  will  remain  fully  in¬ 
tact  and  will  continue,  without  change, 
as  it  has  during  the  past  24  years. 

It  is  my  contention,  however,  that 
until  such  time  as  a  majority  of  Congress 
can  be  summoned  to  reverse  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  eminently  sound  policy, 
we  should  not  be  plagued  every  few 
years,  as  we  have  been  this  year,  nor 
should  our  friends  abroad  be  plagued 
every  few  years,  with  such  an  enormous 
waste  of  executive  and  legislative  talent 
and  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy 
and  position  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  international  affairs. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  the  Senate, 
without  much  hope  that  the  request  will 
fall  on  friendly  ears,  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

Ml-.  CARLSON.  Ml'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  offered.  He  has 
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made  a  very  good  case  for  what  might 
be  called  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I 
think  I  can  discuss  the  question  very 
fairly  with  him,  because  in  committee  I 
supported  the  5-year  extension.  The 
committee,  however,  saw  fit  to  report  a 
3-year  extension. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  also  give  some  consideration  to 
the  provision  which  is  in  the  House  bill, 
for  a  study  of  the  entire  international 
trade  program.  I  think  that  we  who  have 
been  working  with  the  problem  in  com¬ 
mittee  for  several  years  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  had  better  take  another 
look  at  the  whole  picture.  It  might  well 
be  that  if  a  commission  is  created,  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  give  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  country  a  report  on  what 
course  of  action  we  should  follow  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  subject  matter  for  the  next 
few  years. 

I  have  the  personal  feeling  that  we 
cannot  at  this  time  do  anything  but  to 
extend  the  act.  I  should  like  to  extend 
it  for  5  years  in  view  of  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  I  think  that  is  the  next  impor¬ 
tant  trade  field  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  outside  that 
picture. 

But  to  extend  the  act  permanently,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  suggested, 
is  a  matter  to  which  we  should  give  seri¬ 
ous  thought.  I  suggest  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  creating  a  com¬ 
mission,  a  commission  which  I  hope  will 
make  a  comprehensive  study  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  will  really  establish  funda¬ 
mental  principles  for  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  most  interested  in 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  particularly  in  his  view,  which  was 
also  expressed  so  ably  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!  yesterday,  and  which  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  illustrative  chart  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  there  is  need  to  have  at  least  a 
5 -year  extension  in  order  that  we  may 
deal  adequately  with  the  European  Trade 
Community,  which  is  about  to  come  into 
being. 

So  far  as  a  commission  is  concerned, 
I  have  no  strong  views  about  that,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  I  shall  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  whether  we  have 
not  had  commission  after  commission 
studying  this  problem  ever  since  he  and 
I  can  remember;  and  whether  an  excel¬ 
lent  report  was  not  submitted  by  the  so- 
called  Randall  Commission  about  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Some  very  excellent 
studies  have  been  made;  but  I  feel  very 
seriously  that  we  need  to  take  another 
look.  When  we  begin  to  deal  with  tariffs, 
we  immediately  raise  the  question 
whether  tariffs  can  be  touched.  In  1934 
some  changes  were  made.  We  now  have 
had  24  years’  experience.  It  might  be 
well  if  the  Commission,  which  would  be 
composed  of  3  members  to  tbe  appointed 
by  the  President,  4  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  4  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  were  really  to  take  a  seri- 
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ous  look  at  the  international  trade  pic¬ 
ture. 

When  I  shall  obtain  the  floor,  I  shall 
speak  in  favor  of  the  5 -year  extension, 
based  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  the  next  serious  problem  to 
confront  the  country  will  be  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  we  should  take  a  seri¬ 
ous  look  at  the  picture,  to  see  where  we 
are  headed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  disagreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  he  recommends  is  a  good 
idea.  But  I  think  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  in  addition  to  the  Randall 
Commission,  seem  to  take  a  pretty  seri¬ 
ous  look  at  the  matter  every  time  it 
comes  before  them.  But  it  may  well  be 
that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  an¬ 
other  study  by  a  commission.  I  am  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  particular 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
very  able  statement  he  has  made.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  he  did  not  adopt  an 
apologetic  attitude  toward  reciprocal 
trade.  All  too  often  the  administration, 
while  ostensibly  viewing  the  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  with  favor,  has  not  done 
so  wholeheartedly,  but  has  made  con¬ 
cessions  so  as  to  materially  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  act. 

If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle? 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  sounded  a  clear  note  concern¬ 
ing  the  worthwhileness  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  that 
comment  from  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
because,  as  a  relatively  new  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  been  perhaps  a  little 
brasher  than  I  should  have  been  in  feel¬ 
ing  that  on  Several  occasions,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  several  matters,  this  distin¬ 
guished  body  was  well  behind  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  country  and  was  perhaps  not 
ready  to  exercise  the  type  of  sound,  wise 
leadership  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind. 

It  has  therefore  been  a  source  of  some 
disappointment  to  me  to  see  the  initiative 
taken,  in  measure  after  measure,  by  col¬ 
leagues  of  mine,  distinguished  as  they  are 
and  personal  friends  of  mine  as  they  are, 
who,  in  my  judgment,  represent  an  age 
which  has  passed,  instead  of  a  world 
which  is  thronging  before. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  who  think 
of  ourselves  as  constitutional  liberals, 
having  some  appreciation  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  have  a  special  obligation  to  state 
our  case  as  often  and  as  aggressively  as 
we  can  in  the  Senate,  in  the  effort  to 
bring  the  thinking  of  this  body  up  to  date 
with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  thinking 
of  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  raise  this  further 
question  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
Carlson]  has  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
provision  for  a  commission  to  investigate 


reciprocal  trade.  The  terms  of  that  in¬ 
vestigation  are  set  forth  on  page  30  and 
31  of  the  bill  in  some  8  standards. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  agree  that  the  eight  standards 
which  have  been  specifically  chosen  are 
standards  which  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  proponents  of  reciprocal 
trade  to  prove  that  it  has  been  a  good 
thing,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  stress 
those  items  which  the  opponents  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  are  most  zealous  in  ad¬ 
vancing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  to  whose  brilliant  speech  on  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes¬ 
terday  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen, 
at  least  in  part. 

I  think  the  standards  to  which  he  re¬ 
fers,  and  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  go 
very  far  toward  emasculating  the  bill, 
making  it  absolutely  unworkable,  and 
turning  it  into  a  protectionist  instead  of 
a  reciprocal  trade  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  a  commission  is  to 
be  created,  should  not  the  commission 
study  the  advantages  to  consumers  and 
exporting  industries,  and  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  program  in  general,  instead  of 
discussing  the  number  of  labor  hours 
lost  in  industries  whose  products  have 
been  affected  by  imports? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  might  be  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  statement  of  what  the  com¬ 
mission  should  consider,  so  that  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit,  and  that  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules  would  be  established  to 
permit  the  commission  to  examine  into 
anything  which  is  relevant  to  the  subject 
of  foreign  trade,  international  relations, 
and  the  domestic  economy. 

I  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  I  think 
the  eight  provisions  having  to  do  with 
standards  will  emasculate  the  bill.  They 
do  not.  They  may  very  well  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  commission  to  have  the 
broad  scope  which  I  think  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  if  the  commission  is  to  be  created. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  who  were  in  the 
committee  when  the  amendment  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  made  several  suggestions 
and  additions.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  sky  is  the  limit.  In  fact,  I 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  cover  the  entire  field  in 
determining  the  best  policy  for  trade  be¬ 
tween  this  Nation  and  other  nations.  I 
believe  we  must  face  the  issue  squarety. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withhold 
that  suggestion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  do  so,  at 
the  request  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mi'.  CARLSON.  If  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion,  I  should  like  to  proceed  at  this 
time.  I  seek  recognition,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  have  a  quorum  call,  unless  some 
other  Senator  who  is  to  speak  at  about 
this  time  wishes  to  have  a  quorum  call. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  hoped  we  would 
soon  be  able  to  reach  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  Perhaps  that  is  an  illusory 
hope;  but  I  thought  perhaps  we  could 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time,  and 
then  could  see  about  obtaining  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Before  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  voted  on,  I  wish  to  address  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  withhold  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss,  format  least  a  few  minutes, 
our  international  trade  program  and 
some  of  our  policies,  as  I  view  them. 

Many  of  the  political  and  economic  be¬ 
liefs  which  were  valid  at  one  time  must 
be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  present-day 
conditions.  That  point  was  the  cause 
of  the  brief  colloquy  I  had  a  few  minutes 
ago  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  in  regard  to  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  a  commission  to  study 
our  international  trade  program.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  true  that  our  international  trade 
and  tariff  policies  must  also  be  reviewed, 
keeping  in  mind  present-day  conditions. 

Today,  we  are  the  largest  creditor  na- 
ion  in  the  world;  and  our  tariff  policy 
should  reflect  that  fact.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  historic  fact  that  the  last  40  years, 
in  which  there  have  been  the  greatest 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  here  at 
home,  have  closely  paralleled  the  times 
when  we  were  the  most  liberal  in  making 
foreign  loans  and  giving  foreign  grants. 
Whenever  during  these  40  years  we  have 
raised  our  tariffs  or  reduced  the  amounts 
of  our  foreign  loans  and  foreign  grants, 
we  have  had  a  decline  in  production,  a 
decline  in  employment,  and  a  decline  in 
prosperity  in  our  own  Nation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  held 
hearings  for  several  days  on  the  pending 
bill,  and  approved  several  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  contains  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  do  not  wish  to  support.  I 
shall  discuss  briefly  some  of  my  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  several  of  those 
amendments. 

First,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  provision 
regarding  the  length  of  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act. 

For  many  months  we  have  been  devot¬ 
ing  our  attention  to  the  administration’s 
bill  for  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  have  carefully 
studied  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  decide  upon  a  course 
of  action  best  for  our  country  in  these 
times  when  it  seems  that  each  day  brings 
problems  which  are  new  and  strange. 

During  the  prolonged  debate,  which 
fi'om  time  to  time  has  become  emotional, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  one  phase  of 
the  issue,  although  ignored,  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  its  importance 
merits. 

The  European  Common  Market  came 
into  legal  existence  on  January  1  of  this 
year.  The  very  concept  of  an  agreement 
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by  six  European  nations  upon  a  plan  of 
such  magnitude,  reaching  many  years 
into  the  future,  and  involving  sacrifices 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  part  of 
each  signatory,  is  almost  incredible  to 
most  Americans  who  have  seen  the  quar¬ 
rels  and  disagreements  among  most  of 
these  nations  serve  as  constant  irritants 
and  preventives  to  an  amicable  agree¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  In  the  July  issue  of 
its  monthly  report  on  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  uses  the  word  “in¬ 
credible”  in  reporting  on  developments 
within  the  Common  Market.  It  states 
that  a  generation  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  incredible  that  continental  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  would  give  up  protection 
for  their  own  industries,  and  would  em¬ 
bark  on  a  far-reaching  program  of  trade 
liberalization  and  economic  unification. 
Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Europe  and 
to  know  personally  some  of  the  people  in 
those  countries  can  well  appreciate  the 
difficulties  they  have  had  in  trying  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  or  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Economic  Community.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  two  paragraphs  of 
that  compelling  report. 

In  referring  to  this  evidence  of  forward 
thinking  among  these  European  nations, 
the  article  states : 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  nationalistic  re¬ 
strictions  waste  productive  resources  and,  in¬ 
deed,  are  earmarks  of  economic  weakness. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  American  prosperity  is 
the  breadth  of  our  market,  which  provides 
extensive  opportunities  for  realizing  the 
economies  of  large-scale  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  and  for  placing  industries  where 
natural  advantages  are  greatest.  The  EEC  is 
an  attempt  to  create  the  same  kind  of  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  removal  of  customs  barriers  and 
the  coordination  of  economic  policies. 

The  six — 

The  reference  is  to  Italy,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg — 
have  agreed  to  sacrifice  some  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence  to  gain  these  benefits.  This  per¬ 
haps  could  never  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  absence  of  the  threat  to  Communist 
empire  in  the  East.  The  unprovoked  attack 
on  Korea  in  1950  accelerated  European  inte¬ 
gration,  as  did  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1956.  The  unexampled  resurgence  of 
Western  Germany  under  free-market  policies 
provided  a  working  model  for  progress 
through  individual  initiative. 

To  me,  a  most  significant  fact  becomes 
glaringly  obvious,  although  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  hearing  it  mentioned  during  these 
months  of  earnest  and  intense  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  tariffs  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  regarding  them. 
Difficult  thought  it  may  be  to  face,  in 
view  of  our  natural  pride  in  our  own 
country,  to  me  this  is  a  clear  indication 
that  these  European  nations  have  mod¬ 
ernized  their  concepts  and  their  thinking 
to  a  degree  which  We  Americans  might 
well  emulate.  Indeed,  the  progress  of 
the  European  common  market  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  capturing  the  imagination  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no  longer  is  a 
United  States  of  Europe  considered  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

There  is  no  more  compelling  reason 
for  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 


Agreements  Act  for  5  years  than  the 
progress  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  I  have  heard  some  of  my 
colleagues  lightly  dismiss  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  proposal  with  a  comment  that 
whether  the  extension  is  for  5  years  or 

3  years  makes  no  difference.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fallacy  of  such  a  view.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Soviet  military  and  economic 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world  need 
no  comment  upon  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  this  dark  day  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  the  following  unde¬ 
niable  facts  lend  substance  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  Soviet  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  about  10  percent  a  year.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  United  States  is 

4  percent.  Soviet-bloc  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  at 
low-interest  rates,  to  the  least  developed 
countries  went  from  zero,  in  1954,  to 
$1.6  billion,  in  1957.  This  is  no  haphaz¬ 
ard  development.  It  is  a  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  carefully  applied  Soviet 
policy.  So  is  the  development  of  Soviet- 
bloc  trade,  which  has  risen  from  $1.8 
billion  in  1954  to  $3.2  billion  in  1957. 
Its  purpose  is  political.  Its  object  is 
Communist  political  domination.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  can 
afford  to  enact  a  bill  dealing  with  this 
problem  without  keeping  in  mind  those 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  grim  facts 
in  mind,  let  us  consider  further  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  vital 
need  of  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  if  we  are 
to  challenge  the  Soviet  economic  threat. 

Let  us  consider  the  procedure  involved 
and  the  timetable.  They  will  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  necessary  tariff  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Common  Market  cannot  be  concluded 
within  3  years. 

First,  there  must  be  a  time-consuming 
examination  of  the  entire  problem  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This 
examination  of  proposed  external  tariff 
will  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  1959.  The 
external  tariff  will  begin  to  have  an  effect 
on  January  1,  1962.  From  July  1958  to 
June  of  1959  would  be  consumed  in 
reaching  an  agreement  to  hold  negotia¬ 
tions.  From  July  1959  to  June  1960  we 
would  receive  and  analyze  the  proposed 
external  tariff  and  begin  preparations 
for  negotiations.  The  period  from  July 
1960  to  June  1961  would  see  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  United  States  and  European 
preparations  and  negotiations.  Between 
July  of  1961  and  June  of  1962  the  nego¬ 
tiations  would  continue  and,  we  hope,  be 
completed.  Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that 
these  tariff  negotiations  involving  potent 
new  economic  factors  could  not  possibly 
be  completed  before  January  1962,  which 
is  3i/2  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
present  act.  That,  however,  is  .a  very 
optimistic  prediction.  A  more  realistic 
prophecy  would  set  the  completion  date 
back  to  June  of  1962.  Thus  it  is  quickly 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  negotiate 
tariff  agreements  with  the  European 
common  market  within  a  period  of  3 
years. 

To  refer  again  to  the  report  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
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even  France,  with  all  her  current  inter¬ 
nal  problems,  is  acting  in  good  faith  to 
honor  her  international  obligations  in 
connection  with  the  ECC.  Recognizing 
that  constitutional  reform  is  necessary 
to  create  a  strong  government  and  sus¬ 
tain  monetary  and  fiscal  discipline,  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  has  been  given  the  task. 

The  report  quotes  Paul  Henri  Spaak, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  and 
now  Director-General  of  NATO,  as  wise¬ 
ly  saying — 

No  one  can  Imagine  all  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  a  new  Europe.  But  with¬ 
out  it,  in  30  years'  time  our  continent  would 
become  one  of  the  free  world’s  backward, 
areas. 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  should  stand  alone  and 
aloof,  thus  relinquishing  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  responsibility  of  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  United 
States  must  assume  a  realistic  attitude 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  at  least  5  years,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  necessary  25-percent  authority. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
gave  its  overwhelming  approval  to  this 
proposed  legislation  virtually  every  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  the  United  States 
greeted  the  vote  with  enthusiasm.  Civic 
organizations  all  over  our  country  hailed 
the  House  action  as  an  indication  that 
the  United  States  had  at  last  reached  its 
maturity. 

All  over  the  world  intelligent  people 
are  watching  us  today.  The  United 
States  must  not  step  backward  to  a  trade 
policy  which  brought  economic  chaos  to 
the  entire  world  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

KERR  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  another  phase  of  the 
pending  legislation  which  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  is  the  Kerr  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

As  one  of  those  who  opposed  this 
amendment  in  committee,  I  feel  that  I 
should  discuss  the  effects  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  I  understand  it. 

After  considering  the  House-passed 
provisions  relating  to  the  escape-clause 
procedure,  our  Finance  Committee  de¬ 
leted  the  section  of  the  bill  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  could  be  overridden  by  the 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 

The  Kerr  amendment  provides  that 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendation 
will  become  effective  unless  a  disapproval 
by  the  President  is  confirmed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Congress.  It  also 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  injury,  the 
affirmative  findings  will  be  considered  the 
findings  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
event  of  conflicting  recommendations  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  remedy,  the 
recommendation  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President  provided  the  greatest  re¬ 
lief  to  the  industry  would  prevail. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  is  not 
only  the  most  damaging  amendment  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
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gram,  but,  frankly,  I  believe  it  is  un¬ 
workable. 

The  Kerr  amendment  changes  the  en¬ 
tire  basis  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  by  delegating  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  authority  to  set  tariff  rates  in 
escape  clause  cases  and  in  making  that 
authority  final  except  when  the  President 
is  able — and  I  stress  the  word  “able” — 
to  obtain  a  majority  vote  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  uphold  his  position. 

The  Kerr  amendment  is  so  written 
that  it  does  not  require  the  majority  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  provide  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tariff.  It  states  that  when 
there  is  a  tie  vote,  or  a  3  to  3  decision, 
that  action  must  be  regarded  as  affirming 
an  increase  in  the  tariff. 

Should  the  President,  who  is  given 
great  authority  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  in  1934, 
disagree  with  the  divided  vote  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  or  the  majority  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  he  would  have  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  Congress  and  ask  it,  by  a  majority 
vote,  to  uphold  his  views. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  three  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  put  into  effect  a  ruling 
increasing  tariffs  against  the  will  of  the 
President  and  against  the  will  of  one 
House  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  given  the  power  to  fix  tariff 
rates,  wants  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  singly,  plus  three 
tariff  commissioners,  to  overrule  the 
President  in  an  important  policy  field. 

Someone  has  said  that  this  suggestion 
sounds  fantastic,  and  frankly,  I  agree 
with  that  position. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Kerr  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  clearly  invite  a  flood 
of  applications  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  tariff  increases  which,  from  a  legis¬ 
lative  standpoint,  might  become  even 
more  than  burdensome. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  but 
few  applications  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  study  and  recommendation  based 
on  the  existing  peril  point,  and  only  in 
a  few  of  these  cases  has  action  been  taken 
to  give  relief  to  injured  industries 
through  the  escape  clause. 

I  do  not  believe  it  takes  a  clairvoyant 
to  see  that  under  the  proposal  in  the 
Kerr  amendment,  not  only  the  Tariff 
Commission,  but  the  Congress,  would  be 
required  to  spend  most  of  its  time  ad¬ 
justing  tariff  rates  and  making  final  de¬ 
termination  on  strictly  tariff  problems. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  industries 
concerned  would  immediately  apply  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Congress.  We  may  be  sure 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  Congress 
would  be  inundated  with  applications 
which  had  failed  to  qaulify  for  a  finding 
of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission 

If  we  want  to  get  back  to  the  logrolling 
in  tariff  legislation  which  took  place  in 
the  early  thirties,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  adopt  the  Kerr  amendment. 

I  expect  to  discuss  other  phases  of  this 
bill  as  we  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
other  amendments.  At  the  present 
time  I  yield  the  floor,  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  with¬ 
hold  the  request.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
was  the  Senator’s  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  asked  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  might  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Green 

McNamara 

Ailott 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hoblitzell 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Capehart 

Ives 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Javits 

Purtell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Church 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Malone 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mi*.  Hen¬ 
nings,  Mr.  Hoblitzell,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuciiel,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  O’Mahoney, 
Mr.  Purtell,  Mr.  Revercomb,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Williams 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  to  make  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  permanent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  minute  and  a 
half,  because  I  have  already  placed  in 
the  Record,  in  detail  in  the  speech  I 
made  an  hour  ago,  my  reasons  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment. 

Basically,  there  are  two  reasons  why, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  should  be  made  perma¬ 
nent.  First,  the  periodic  considration 
of  its  renewal  entails  an  enormous  waste 
of  time,  brainpower,  and  effort  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  is  now  a  national,  well- 
established  policy.  Second,  as  a  matter 
of  implementing  foreign  policy,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  President,  restricted 
to  some  extent  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
to  have  the  authority  to  negotiate  these 
agreements,  without  fear  that  every  2  or 
3  years  Congress  will  automatically  re¬ 
view  the  program,  and  may  well  not  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  prompt 
vote. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  of- 
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ficial  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
each  of  them  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  85,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 4 


Clark 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

NAYS— 85 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hennings 

.Morse 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hoblitzell 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hruska 

Payne 

Butler 

Ives 

Potter 

Byrd 

Jackson 

/Proxmire 

ir' 

Capehart 

Javits 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kriowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long  x 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Malone 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Green 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Anderson 

Gore 

Young 

Barrett 

Murray 

Bridges 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Clark’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  itj 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoi 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  jfhe 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4229)  fmrthe 
relief  of  Continental  Hosiery  Mill&Inc., 
of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  successor  ttr  Conti¬ 
nental  Hosiery  Co.,  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  tha/amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill/(H.  R.  9147) 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
Federal  property  in  the  .Boulder  City  area, 
to  provide  assistance/ in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  municipality  incorporated 
under  the  laws  ofyNevada,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  agreed/Co  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate j6n  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Engle,  Ml^/ispinall,  Mir.  Baring,  Mr. 
Rhodes  oUArizona,  and  Mr.  Hosmer  were 
appointejf  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  ja  the  conference. 
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SUPREME  COURT  JURISDICTION 

Ir.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


The 


Mr.  JENNER.  On  Monday,  July  7, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  us 
to  pass  legislation  immediately  to  undo 
the  latest  havoc  wrought  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Only  2  weeks 
earlier  the  Court  had  handed  down  deci¬ 
sions  which  limited  the  traditional  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue 
passports.  As  a  result  of  these  decisions. 
Communist  conspirators  are  being  dis¬ 
patched  abroad  on  treasonous  errands. 
The  President  said: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the 
legislation  I  have  recommended.  Each  day 
and  week  that  passes  without  it  exposes  us 
to  great  danger. 

A  year,  almost  to  the  daj,  before 
Mr.  Eisenhower  submitted  this  message, 
his  then  Attorney  General  came  before 
us  personally  to  support  a  bill  which,  in 
his  own  words,  was  “intended  to  correct 
a  grave  emergency  in  law  enforcement 
which  has  resulted  from  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Jencks  against 
United  States.” 

The  Jencks  decision,  as  every  Senator 
knows,  was  the  decision  in  whichythe 
vCourt  offered  to  the  Communist  Jabor 
ider,  Clinton  Jencks,  virtually yanlim- 
itSd  access  to  FBI  files  concerning  his 
activities.  The  Jencks  decisimr was  only 
10  dWs  old  when  Attorney  General 
Browneff  made  the  statement  quoted 
above,  but  the  proof  of  the  “grave  emer¬ 
gency  in  law  enforcement”  which  that 
opinion  created  alreachrwas  pouring  into 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Because  of 
the  Jencks  dfojcisijm,  criminal  action 
against  dope  peddlers  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Department.  Because  of 
the  Jencks  deafsiom.  attorneys  for  con¬ 
victed  kidnapers  weW  bringing  action 
that  promised  to  set  these  kidnapers  free. 
And,  of  course,  Communist  leaders  every¬ 
where  Wre  rejoicing  at  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  decisioK  offered  to 
thei 

^about  the  same  time  thaf^ttorney 
Serai  Brownell  was  telling  Congress 
5out  the  evil  effects  of  the  Jencks„deci- 
§ion,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wafcren 
Olney  was  telling  the  Washington 
ning  Star  about  the  effects  of  the  Mai 
lory  decision,  under  which  the  Supreme^ 
Court  had  freed  a  self-confessed  rapist. 
Mr.  Olney  said  that  as  a  result  of  this,  a 
great  mahy  very  serious  crimes  will  go 
unpunished.  He  added  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
not  listen  to  the  truth. 

Let  me  summarize  these  statements 
regarding  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
have  come  to  us  from  the  very  top  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  tells  us 
that  a  great  many  very  serious  crimes 
will  go  unpunished  because  of  a  Court 
which  will  not  listen  to  the  truth.  The 
Attorney  General  tells  us  that  the  Court 
has  created  a  grave  emergency  in  law 
enforcement.  The  President,  himself, 
urges  emergency  legislation  to  correct  a 
situation  caused  by  the  Court  because, 
each  day  and  week  that  passes  without 
it  exposes  us  to  great  danger. 

Clearly,  the  administration  thinks  it 
right  and  proper  to  seek  legislative  relief 
from  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  executive  branch.  But 


when  an  effort  was  made  to  get  . 
tive  relief  from  Court  decisions  ir 
ing  on  the  legislative  branch  and/Cbridg- 
ing  the  rights  of  the  State,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  jumped  in  to  oppose 
1  There  was  a  law  passed  wyfhin  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  days,  to  overcome  Vox grave  emer¬ 
gency  create^  by  the  fmding  in  the 
Jencks  case.  /  To  take  oftre  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  the  Maflory  decision,  the 
House  has  passed  a  ^fll  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Judiciary  Qommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  wilDeuspend. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  can  talk  louder  than 
those  whor  are  conversing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  the 
Chair  /s  not  going  to  let  the  Senator 
from/Indiana  do  so. 

JENNER.  Very  well, 
fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  suspend.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  Senators  who 
wish  to  converse  will  retire  to  the  cloak¬ 
rooms. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Mallory  decision, 
the  House  has  passed  a  bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Hearings  were  had  on  it  today. 
Action  has  already  begun  in  response  to 
the  President’s  request  for  new  passport 
legislation. 

But,  nothing  whatever  is  being  done 
about  Senate  bill  2646,  as  amended,  since 
it  was  reported  favorably  to  this  body 
on  May  15,  1958,  by  a  10-to-5  vote  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  It  is 
pending  now.  It  has  been  for  2  months. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  executive 
department.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  Communists  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
no  one  seems  to  give  a  damn  about  com¬ 
munism  here,  and  how  it  affects  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Eugene  Dennis,  who  went  to  jail  for 
advocating  the  violent  overthrow  of  this 
Government,  publicly  rejoiced  because 
the  decisions  from  which  S.  2646  seeks 
to  provide  relief  gave  unprecedented 
ew  opportunities  to  the  Communist 
Pa^ty,  U.  S.  A. 

;  new  opportunities  noted  by  Dennis 
are  Easily  recalled.  In  the  Konigs- 
berg  case,  the  Court  opened  the  way 
for  undeWround  Reds  to  become  officers 
of  State  courts.  In  Cole  against  Young, 
it  helped  Communists  to  swarm  back 
onto  the  FedWal  payroll.  In  Watkins, 
Sacher,  SweezjL  and  other  contempt 
matters,  it  bestowed  its  blessing  on  those 
who  seek  to  defyrtilisrupt,  and  destroy 
congressional  and  Slate  legislative  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Ved  underground. 
In  Slochower,  it  helpeCk  Communists  to 
return  to  the  faculties  ofcrtax-supported 
schools.  In  Yates,  Schneklerman,  and 
others,  it  sprung  prison  gac^>  on  behalf 
of  Red  conspirators,  demolished  pending 
prosecutions,  and — in  the  worck  of  one 
Federal  judge — “made  a  shamblefckof  the 
Smith  Act.”  In  Nelson,  it  rendered  un¬ 
enforceable  the  antisedition  laws  oSt  42 
States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
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iring  the  Court’s  present  term,  it  has 
continued  to  shower  new  opportunities 
on  the\Communist  conspiracy.  In  the 
Nowak  case,  it  said  there  was  no  proof 
that  a  Communist  Party  official  knew 
that  the  paj'ty  advocated  violence,  al¬ 
though  he  h&d  heen  an  educational  di¬ 
rector  for  theSparty  and  had  attended 
secret  meetings>§nd  talked  of  the  need 
for  “bullets  instead  of  ballots.”  In 
Speiser  and  Princev  it  forced  a  county 
and  municipality  of  'California  to  grant 
property  tax  exemptions  to  claimants 
who  refused  to  swear  that  they  did  not 
advocate  the  overthrow  >of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  Ne  Kent  and 
Briehl  and  Dayton  cases,  a\l  have  al¬ 
ready  noted,  it  stripped  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  power  to  prevent,  under¬ 
ground  Communists  from  goingVbroad 
to  give  aid  end  comfort  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy  against  the  United  States. 
In  the  Dayton  case  the  Court  expressly 
said  that  to  refuse  a  passport  becaus 
granting  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na-' 
tional  interest  was  to  refuse  it  for  an 
“impermissible  reason.”  And  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  Yates  case,  the  Court  arrogated  to  it¬ 
self  the  pardon  power,  and  used  it  to  free 
from  jail  a  woman  Communist  who  had 
been  convicted  for  contempt  of  court, 
after  her  behavior  had  caused  an  Amer¬ 
ican  judge  to  declare  she  was  “the  most 
coldly  defiant  and  wholly  contemptuous 
witness  I  have  ever  seen  in  more  than  30 
years  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.” 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  last  opinion.  It  was  a  clearly  un¬ 
lawful  seizure  of  power  masquerading 
under  the  law.  The  Court  did  not  set 
aside  the  conviction  of  this  woman.  It 
did  not  say  she  was  not  guilty.  It  simply 
seized  the  pardoning  power,  which  it 
does  not  possess  under  the  Constitution, 
and  ordered  the  woman’s  release  because 
it  decided  she  had  served  long  enough. 

Against  this  background  of  reckless 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  S.  2646  is  a  very 
mild  corrective  indeed.  In  spite  of  all 
the  propaganda  and  publicity  about  the 
bill,  and  the  misstatements  and  mis¬ 
understandings,  it  would  be  very  mild 
corrective  legislation.  And  in  view  of 


mittee,  concurred  in  by  the  10  Senators 
of  both  parties  who  voted  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor?  What  becomes  of 
senatorial  procedure,  when  the  action  of 
one  of  the  Senate’s  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  can  be  set  aside  and  ignored  as 
if  it  were  simply  the  indiscretion  of  a 
handful  of  small  boys? 

It  is  said  the  bill  has  been  pigeon¬ 
holed  for  political  reasons.  It  is  said 
the  majority  leadership  fears  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  this  body  might  split  over  this 
issue.  If  that  means  the  leadership 
thinks  a  number  of  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  would  vote  for  this  bill,  if  given  the 
chance,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  believe 
a  great  many  of  them  would.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  some  Repub¬ 
licans  might  vote  against  it.  But  that 
would  be  an  individual  decision  in  each 
case.  However,  the  stifling  of  this  bill 
through  the  power  of  the  majority  pol¬ 
icy  committee  is  a  party  decision,  for 
which  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  held 
responsible  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

’he  blame  for  this  will  have  to  be 
sl^ared  even  by  those  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  who  would  vote  for  the  bill  if  their 
partV  did  not  keep  them  from  having, 
any  chance  to  vote  on  it  at  all.  This 
curiouNxmduct. 

Now,  lb±  me  consider  once  mora/rthe 
curious  conduct  of  the  Supreme yCourt 
itself.  In  nN  many  declarations Regard¬ 
ing  the  Courts  conduct,  I  have/dwelt  at 
some  length  on\what  it  said  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  opinions  which  /demolished 
America’s  defense\  and  g/e  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  so  mWiy  J<ew  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  our  own  counter  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Middle  JE\st;  I  am  talking 
about  America.  Bu/l  n\ve  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  perhaps  the  m^st  significant 
aspect  of  the  Court’s  conduct,  jS  not 
what  it  has  said,  but  whatNt  has  not 
said.  The  Warren  Court  has  not  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  a  worldwide  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  against  the  American 
people  inra  single  one  of  its  many  deci¬ 
sions  which  have  lavished  on  that  con¬ 
spiracy  its  new  opportunities.  Nc 
since  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson’s  decision 
in,  the  Dennis  case  has  the  Court  ad- 
irted  to  the  conspiratorial  nature  of 
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branch  for  prompt  relief  when  the  Court/ 
has  invaded  its  sphere,  the  exeeutiyfe 
opposition  to  S.  2646  sounds  most  ^in- 
convincing.  J 

But  what  has  become  of  S.  264#?  It 
was  the  subject  of  10  days  of  hearings. 
The  record  of  those  hearings  infilled  not 
only  with  testimony  of  wit/esses,  but 
also  with  newspaper  editorials  and  let¬ 
ters  from  citizens  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  were  unable  to  come  to 
Washington. 

The  original  bill  amended  after 
full  discussion  by  th^members  of  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee;-'  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  deliberation^  on  May  15,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  voted  10  to  5  to 
report  the  bij^to  the  Senate  floor. 

What  has/happened  to  S.  2646  since 
then?  Why  did  we  spend  so  many  days 
in  the  hjearing  room?  Why  were  the 
opinion# of  so  many  citizens  solicited  and 
put  in#)  the  Record?  Why  did  we  spend 
so  much  time  perfecting  amendments 
tOjfthe  bill?  Who  has  thwarted  the 
commendations  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 


Is  there  anyone  left  who  is  innocent 
enough  to  believe  that  this  is  wholly 
accidental?  Is  there  anyone  left  who  is 
innocent  enough  to  believe  that  the 
Court  has  not  suppressed  mention  of 
this  conspiracy,  for  some  deeply  obscure 
reason,  which  it  has  not  yet  chosen,  and 
may  never  choose,  to  reveal? 

I  have  lost  my  own  innocence  in  this 
regard.  A  year  ago,  when  I  introduced 
the  original  version  of  S.  2646,  I  said: 

The  principal  error  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  had  a 
good  deal  of  fun  with  that  statement 
when  he  appeared  to  testify  against  the 
bill.  He  said: 

The  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  un¬ 
derstand  equally  well  both  the  nature  an<? 
the  objectives  of  this  conspiracy. 

In  response  to  that  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  undertook  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  conspiracy.  I  put 


into  the  record  overwhelming-battalions 
of  facts  describing  it,  which  had  been, 
assembled  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
facts  showed  that  the  conspiracy  hjfd 
been  in  continuing  existence  since/he 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917.  /They 
showed  that  the  governments  oy  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  Mexjco,  Uru¬ 
guay,  China,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
had  all  officially  recognizec/and  taken 
action  against  the  cons/racy.  They 
showed  that  the  conspiracy  was  a  seam¬ 
less  web,  with  its  center  in  Moscow  and 
its  circumference  in  the  Communist  par¬ 
ties  of  the  free  world/  They  showed  that 
all  three  branches  /f  the  Government  of 
the  United  State/liad  repeatedly  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy 
and  repeatedly  found  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  y/s.  A.,  was  an  integral  part 
thereof. 

I  put  iato  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
opinion/of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  which  “turned 
an  all  revealing  light  on  the  nature  of 
thprred  animal.”  It  is  necessary  to  read 
istice  Jackson’s  words  again: 

The  Communist  Party  alone  among 
American  parties  past  or  present  is  domi¬ 
nated  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  satrap  party  which,  to  the 
threat  of  civil  disorder,  adds  the  threat  of 
betrayal  into  alien  hands. 

In  each  country  where  the  Communists 
have  seized  control,  they  have  so  denational¬ 
ized  its  foreign  policy  as  to  make  it  a  satel¬ 
lite  and  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  en¬ 
forced  a  domestic  policy  in  complete  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Soviet  pattern,  tolerating 
no  deviation  in  deference  to  any  people’s 
separate  history,  tradition,  or  national  in¬ 
terests.  *  *  * 

The  American  Communists  have  imported 
the  totalitarian  organization’s  disciplines 
and  techniques,  nothwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  country  offers  them  and  other  dis¬ 
contented  elements  a  way  to  peaceful  revo¬ 
lution  by  ballot. 

Every  member  of  the  Communist  Party  is 
an  agent  to  execute  the  Communist  program. 

Individuals  who  assume  such  obligations 
are  chargeable,  on  ordinary  conspiracy  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  responsibility  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  that'  makes  up  the  party's  pro¬ 
gram. 

\There  is  certainly  sufficient  evidence  that 
alX  members  owe  allegiance  to  every  detail 
of  rke  Communist  Party  program  and  have 
assumed  a  duty  actively  to  help  execute  it 
so  thN  Congress  could,  on  familiar  con¬ 
spiracy  principles,  charge  each  member  with 
responsibility  for  the  goals  and  means  of  the 
party. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  us 
that  the  Warren  Court  knows  not  only 
the  nature,  buValso  the  objectives  of 
the  40-year-old  Otommunist  world  con¬ 
spiracy  against  fNedom.  He  tells  us, 
then,  that  the  Wan\n  Court  knows  the 
conspiracy  is,  and  always  has  been, 
dominated  from  Moscow.  He  tells  us, 
then,  that  the  Warren  CHurt  knows  the 
Communist  Party,  U.  S.  Ay  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  a  part  of  thosconspiracy. 
He  tells  us,  then,  that  the  WaSren  Court 
knows  that  “Every  member  of  Cfae  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  an  agent  to  execute  the 
Communist  program,”  and  “individuals 
who  assume  such  obligations  are  change¬ 
able,  on  ordinary  conspiracy  principP 
with  responsibility  for  and  participation 
in  all  that  makes  up  the  party's  pro¬ 
gram.” 
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Today,  I  wholly  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri.  I  wholly  agree  that 
le  United  States  Supreme  Court  knows 
afkthese  things.  The  Court  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  totally  illiterate  persons,  and' 
we  nray  not  assume  the  Justices  are  to¬ 
tally  unfamiliar  with  the  Court’s  own 
prior  options  on  the  Court’s  own  book¬ 
shelves. 

Why,  theV  has  the  Warren  Court  sup¬ 
pressed  menticm  of  the  conspiracy  it 
knows  so  muc\  about,  in  every  opinion 
which  has  to  do\with  it?  Why  has  the 
Court  used  the  language  it  used  in  the 
passport  decisionXthat  created  the 
“great  danger”  the  Ifresident  described 
in  his  message  to  Congress? 

The  language  I  refer  bo  may  be  found 
on  page  13  of  Justice  Douglas’  majority 
opinion,  in  the  Rockwell  Kqnt  passport 
case. 

As  long  ago  as  1951,  Louis  Budenz 
swore  that  Rockwell  Kent  hackbeen  a 
Communist  Party  member.  KenKealled 
Budenz  a  liar,  off  the  witness  stanch  but 
when  he  reached  the  stand  himselKin 
1953,  he  forgot  -all  about  the  “lia* 
charge  and  took  the  fifth  amendment 
instead.  For  years,  Kent  has  been  a 
lackey  of  Moscow’s  specious  peace  appa¬ 
ratus.  He  sponsored  the  notorious 
Waldorf-Peace  Conference  of  1949, 
which  was  described  as  follows  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities : 

A  super  mobilization  of  the  inveterate 
wheelhorses  and  supporters  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  its  auxiliary  organizations. 
It  was  in  a  sense  a  glorified  pyramid  club, 
pyramiding  into  one  inflated  front  the  names 
which  had  time  and  again  been  used  by  the 
Communists  as  decoys  for  the  entrapment 
of  innocents. 

Rockwell  Kent  was  paraded  by  the 
Soviets  at  Kremlin-managed  peace 
meetings  at  Paris  in  April  1949,  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  March  1950.  At  Stockholm,  be¬ 
trayer  Kent  said : 

The  present  Government  of  America  is  not 
my  government. 

This  year,  this  same  man  sought  a 
passport  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Soviet-sponsored  World  Council  of  Peace, 
in  Helsinki,  Finland,  which  is  not  tot 
far  from  the  NKVD  headquarters  /n 
Moscow. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refused  tjg  give 
Kent  a  passport  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  a  Communist  who  had  a  “consistent 
and  prolonged  adherence  toy(!he  Com¬ 
munist  Party  line.” 

Kent  was  given  full  opportunity  to 
deny  the  charge  by.  affidavit,  or  in  a 
hearing.  Of  course,  he  did  not  dare 
deny  the  charge,  because  he  knows  it  is 
true.  He  went  intor district  court  in¬ 
stead  and  asked,  for  a  passport  regard¬ 
less.  The  distryjff  court  turned  him 
down.  But  when  he  appealed,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Sst ate  to  exercise  his  discre¬ 
tion  for  th^r  protection  of  this  country, 
and  gave  Wetrayer  Kent  carte  blanche  to 
go  abropra  if  he  wished,  and  repeat  if 
he  wisbred  the  anti-American  statements 
he  m^ae  at  Stofikholm  8  years  ago. 

sre  is  the  language  of  Justice  Doug¬ 
in  in  the  Kent  case,  which  is  also  the 
Inguage  of  the  majority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court: 


We  deal  with  beliefs,  with  associations, 
with  ideological  matters.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  citizens 
who  have  neither  been  accused  of  crimes 
nor  found  guilty.  They  are  being  denied 
their  freedom  of  movement  solely  because 
of  their  refusal  to  be  subjected  to  inquiry 
into  their  beliefs  and  associations. 

Those  words  are  naked  falsehood. 
Rockwell  Kent  was  denied  a  passport 
because  he  has  been  a  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  denied  a  passport  because  he 
forswore  his  country  at  an  international 
Communist  gathering.  He  was  denied 
a  passport  because  he  wished  to  go  to 
another  international  Communist  gath¬ 
ering  to  compound  his  offense.  He  was 
denied  a  passport  because  he  is  an  agent 
to  execute  the  Communist  program, 
and  is  chargeable,  on  ordinary  conspir¬ 
acy  principles,  with  responsibility  for 
and  participation  in  all  that  makes  up 
the  Party’s  program. 

Yet  I  quoted  above  from  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision.  That  is  what  the 
Court  held.  That  is  the  way  the  War-/ 
ren  court  is  acting.  We  can  draw  our 
kown  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
)tten. 

/■hat  about  the  bill  which  the ^Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  asks  us  to  pass,immed- 
iatelyt  to  end  the  great  danger  caused 
by  theSKent  decision?  What  about  the 
danger  to  the  States?  What  about  the 
danger  to*  the  local  bar  associations? 
What  abomvthe  danger/to  the  schools? 
What  abouv\the  danger  to  Congress? 
Apparently  tnh  Couucis  not  concerned 
about  that.  II Ngejfs  worked  up  about 
passports  being  allied  to  Communists, 
but  it  is  not  paymg\any  attention  to  its 
homework,  a  nor  does\not  seem  to  care. 

Senate  bill/S646  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  purposed  legislation  that  can 
come  befo/e  any  legislative  body  which 
is  interfiled  in  the  peace 'and  security 
of  the  Nation.  Why  thatyprofcosed  legis¬ 
lation?  after  being  reported  bySthe  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  should  lie  on 
thp  calendar  for  2  months  without  our 
Ting  able  to  get  any  action  on  itpj  do 
lot  understand. 

In  the  bill  which  the  Secretary 
State  asks  us  to  pass  immediately  to  en< 
the  great  danger  caused  by  the  Kent 
decision,  he  includes  the  following: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  international 
Communist  movement  seefcs  everywhere  to 
thwart  United  States  policy — 

That  is  why  we  must  pass  it  quickly 
for  the  State  Department.  That  is  why 
the  executive  department  tells  us  we 
must  hurry  and  pass  the  bill — 
to  influence  foreign  governments  and  peo- 
pleas  against  the  United  States,  and  by 
every  means,  including  violence,  to  weaken 
the  United  States  and  ultimately  to  bring  it 
under  Communist  domination:  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  constitute  a  grave  peril  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  that  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  passport  to  any  applicant  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  104  (b)  facilitates  the 
travel  of  such  person  to  and  in  foreign 
countries  and  presumptively  supports  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  international 
Communist  movement;  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  unbroken  history  of  the  fraudulent 
use  of  United  States  passports  by  supporters 
of  the  international  Communist  movement, 
the  mere  possession  of  a  passport  by  a  per¬ 


son  described  in  section  104  (b)  presump¬ 
tively  lends  support  to  the  activities/and 
operations  of  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  with  this,section  in 
it,  the  Court’s  hand  may  be /forced.  It 
may  be  brought  out  into  thampen,  where 
it  can  no  longer  suppress  dlention  of  the 
conspiracy  on  which — as  the  Senator 
tells  us — it  is  so  well  informed.  But  in 
view  of  the  record  I  suggest  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  chances.  These  words 
need  pointing  up.  .The  instrument  is  im¬ 
mediately  at  harfd,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Justice  Jackson.  I  offer  them,  as 
an  amendment  to  section  104  (a)  of  the 
proposed  passport  bill  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

The  Communist  Party  alone  among 
America*!  parties  past  or  present  is  domi¬ 
nated  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  satrap  party  which,  to  the 
threat  of  civil  disorder,  adds  the  threat  of 
betrayal  into  alien  hands. 

In  each  country  where  the  Communists 
/nave  seized  control,  they  have  so  denation¬ 
alized  Its  foreign  policy  as  to  make  it  a 
satellite  and  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
enforced  a  domestic  policy  in  complete  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Soviet  pattern,  tolerating 
no  deviation  in  deference  to  any  people’s 
separate  history,  tradition,  or  national 
interests.  ♦  *  * 

The  American  Communists  have  imported 
the  totalitarian  organization’s  disciplines  and 
techniques,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  country  offers  them  and  other  discon¬ 
tented  elements  a  way  to  peaceful  revolution 
by  ballot. 

Every  member  of  the  Communist  Party  is 
an  agent  to  execute  the  Communist  program. 

Individuals  who  assume  such  obligations 
are  chargeable,  bn  ordinary  conspiracy  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  responsibility  for  and  partici¬ 
pation  irr  all  that  makes  up  the  party’s 
program. 

There  Is  certainly  sufficient  evidence  that 
all  members  owe  allegiance  to  every  detail 
of  the  Communist  Party  program  and  have 
assumed  a  duty  actively  to  help  execute  it 
so  that  Congress  could,  on  familiar  con¬ 
spiracy  principles,  charge  each  member  with 
responsibility  for  the  goals  and  means  of  the 
party. 

I  also  offer  these  words  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2646.  And  I  ask  again,  when  will 
S.  2646,  approved  10  to  5  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  pending  on  the  calen- 
ir  since  that  time,  be  allowed  to  reach 
th\floor  of  the  Senate? 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
'AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
j  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  in  support  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  entire  Senate  when  I  say  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  done  truly  outstanding  work  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  sharp  differences  of  opinion, 
within  the  Committee,  on  many  details 
involving  the  bill,  but  these  were  honest 
and  sincere  differences  in  method  and 
not  purpose. 
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One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the-- Senate  was 
to  study  the  proposed  legislation  before 
Congress  which  would  extend  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  program. 

I  did  this  because  of  my  interest  in  in¬ 
ternational  trade  as  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

Being  a  businessman  myself  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  I  have  a  deep  conviction  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  firsthand  experience  that  an 
orderly  flow  of  trade  and  commerce  be¬ 
tween  nations'  is  not  only  desirable  but 
is  essential  if  the  needs  and  desires  of 
humanity  are  filled,  and  the  cause  of 
peace  and  tranquility  among  men  is 
served. 

This  kind  of  conviction  gave  birth  to 
the  concept  that  any  effective  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  must  in  fact  be  recip¬ 
rocal.  More  important,  any  effective 
trade  program  must  be  translated  into 
action  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  in 
domestic  industries.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  crux  of  the  current  turmoil  and  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  kind  of  reciprocal  trade 
program  we  shall  have  in  the  future. 

The  facts  will  show  that  little  regard 
has  been  given  domestic  industries  in  the 
administration  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
program  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  reason  for  many  textile  people, 
plywood  people,  and  people  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  becoming  disillusioned  about 
our  trade  program  is  not  the  program 
itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  be¬ 
ing  administered. 

I  shall  emphasize  this  point.  Prom 
the  time  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
was  put  into  operation,  American  in¬ 
dustries  supported  it  wholeheartedly  un¬ 
til  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  became  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration  to 
ignore  the  needs  and  hardships  of  do¬ 
mestic  industries. 

It  is  essential  for  any  trade  program 
to  have  the  support  of  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  business  alike  if  it  is  to  be 
an  effective  program.  Because  of  this, 
safeguards  must  be  provided  to  prevent 
serious  damage  or  destruction  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  industries. 

I  call  attention  to  a  few  things  which 
have  occurred  in  the  textile  industry  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  talking  about. 

To  understand  the  textile  industry’s 
concern  over  the  present  degree  of  for¬ 
eign  competition,  it  is  essential  to  review 
a  few  things  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Japan  was  a 
major  textile-producing  nation,  and  it 
had  a  vast  natural  market  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  China,  India,  and  other  areas 
of  the  Orient. 

Since  the  war  we  have  prevented 
Japan  from  selling  textiles  and  other 
products  to  China,  and  we  have  encour¬ 
aged  the  development  of  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  textile  industries  in  India,  Pak¬ 
istan,  and  other  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments 
Japan  has  been  forced  to  seek  new  mar¬ 
kets,  and  we  have  encouraged  them  to 
turn  to  the  United  States  and  South 
America.  By  encouraging  the  Japanese 
to  develop  markets  in  South  America, 
we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  traditional 
markets  for  American  textile  goods. 


Japan  is  taking  full  advantage  of  this. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  not  only 
has  Japan  had  a  hand  in  building  quite 
a  number  of  textile  mills  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  she  has  built  a  textile  machinery 
manufacturing  plant  in  Brazil  and  is 
now  in  the  process  of  helping  to  build, 
another  in  Mexico  with  the  help  of  com¬ 
bined  Mexican  and  Japanese  capital. 

Since  the  war,  the  Japanese  textile  in¬ 
dustry  has  enjoyed  very  rapid  growth. 
Only  10  years  ago,  about  2  y2  million 
spindles  were  operating  in  Japan.  To¬ 
day,  more  than  12  million  are  operating. 

I  might  add  that  Japan’s  textile 
operations  are  not  confined,  by  any 
means,  to  cotton.  Japan  has  nylon 
manufacturing  plants  and  large  rayon 
manufacturing  plants.  Japan  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  principal  exporters  of 
rayon  textile  fibers  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  causing  much  trouble  in  the 
rayon  industry  in  this  country. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  industry  has  been  cutting 
back  instead  of  expanding.  As  all  Sena¬ 
tors  know,  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  the  most  profit¬ 
able  economic  period  we  have  had  in  a 
long  time.  Practically  every  industry 
in  America  has  been  expanding;  with  the 
exception  of  the  textile  industry,  which 
has  been  on  the  decline.  Employment  in 
the  textile  industry  has  declined  by  345,- 
000  jobs.  More  than  700  textile  plants 
of  all  descriptions  have  closed  and  have 
been  liquidated  in  the  past  TO  years. 
The  industry  is  operating.  2,375,000  fewer 
spindles  than  were  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Still,  as  I  have  just  said, 
the  period  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
been  the  greatest  productive  period  the 
United  States  has  ever  known,  except 
during  the  war  years. 

It  is  true  that,  percentagewise,  tex¬ 
tile  imports  appear  to  be  small.  But  in 
terms  of  yards  and  dollar  value  they  are 
most  significant.  In  the  past  10  years, 
the  imports  of  cotton  textile  yardage 
alone  have  increased  about  eightfold — 
from  about  16  million  yards  to  more  than 
122  million  yards.  That  is  a  tremendous 
increase  in  yardage  in  a  10-year  period. 

The  dollar  value  of  cotton  textiles 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
past  10  years  has  increased  from  $24 
million  to  more  than  $136  million.  That, 
also,  is  a  tremendous  dollar  increase. 

There  have  been  similar  increases  in 
woolen  goods.  In  prior  years,  the 
Japanese  were  not  large  producers  of 
woolen  goods.  They  confined  their 
production  largely  to  silk  and  cotton, 
because  they  were  the  fields  in  which 
they  were  the  most  proficient.  But  as 
soon  as  the  cotton  market  became  pretty 
well  saturated  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Japanese  moved  into  the 
woolen  field. 

Woolen  imports  into  the  United 
States  jumped  from  4.6  million  yards  in 
1947  to  32.3  million  yards  in  1957.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  to  see  what  has  happened 
to  the  large  woolen  mills.  Most  of  them 
have  been  located  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  _ 

The  dollar  value  of  woolen  imports  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  period  from  $33  mil¬ 


lion  to  $143  million.  That,  also,  is  a 
tremendous  increase  in  dollar  values. 

Textiles  have  not  been  alone.  The 
plywood  industry  has  been  forced  to 
buck  comparable  circumstances.  Hard¬ 
wood  plywood  imports  increased  from 
about  10  million  square  feet  in  1951 
to  about  680  million  square  feet  last 
year.  That  is  a  tremendous  increase  in 
plywood  imports.  During  the  same 
period,  American  production  decreased 
from  805  million  square  feet  to  794  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet. 

These  figures  show  that  the  plywood 
industry,  much  the  same  as  the  textile 
industry,  has  had  to  cut  back  or  freeze 
its  level  of  operations.  This,  naturally, 
has  brought  about  hardships. 

I  observe  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  just  come  into  the 
Chamber.  I  may  say  to  him  that  I  am 
speaking  about  plywood,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  should  speak  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  He  is  listening.  The 
figures  I  have  cited  show  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  imports  of  plywood.  I 
am  not  speaking  about  the  soft  fir 
which  comes  from  the  Northwest,  be¬ 
cause  that  industry  has  not  been  so 
hard  hit. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  building  industry  is  aware  that  more 
plywood  has  been  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  10  years  than  in  any 
comparable  period. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  There  is  one  figure 
which  I  should  like  to  obtain,  if  the 
Senator  has  it.  How  many  small  farm¬ 
ers  who  husband  the  hardwood  for  the 
plywood  are  really  dependent  on  this 
industry  for  a  living?  Has  the  Sena¬ 
tor  any  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  .  Can  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  give  me  an  approxima¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  cannot,  because  I  do 
not  have  those  figures  before  me.  But 
last  week  a  delegation  of  plywood  manu¬ 
facturers  who  operate  veneer  plants 
came  to  see  me.  They  said  they  have 
closd  their,  plants,  and  have  no  plants 
open  in  the  whole  area.  They  further 
said  that  farmers  who  fell  trees  and  cut 
them  into  logs,  to  be  used  for  plywood 
veneer,  were  hauling  logs  from  place  to 
place,  trying  to  sell  them.  But  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  said  they  had  had  to  close 
their  mills  entirely,  because  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  Japanese  plywood. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  many  plants  have 
been  closed? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  My  best  information  is 
that  approximately  50  plants  have  been 
closed  withiivthe  past  2  years. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  unemployment  that  has  re¬ 
sulted? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Employment  in  those 
plants  has  varied  from  50  to  400  persons, 
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so  I  am  told.  But  the  matter  goes  much 
farther  than  that,  for,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said,  if  a  farmer 
cannot  sell  the  trees  he  grows,  he  is 
hurt,  and  one  of  the  natural  resources 
on  which  he  depends  becomes  of  little 
or  no  value. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Government  had 
a  great  program  of  reforestation.  It  was 
a  wonderful  program;  but  if  the  farmers 
who  grow  the  trees  cannot  sell  them, 
they  will  have  spent  much  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  growing  a  crop  which  will  yield 
them  no  return. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  mechanism  outlined  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  also  the  mechanism  outlined  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  would  operate  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  But  before  that  happens,  we  must 
obtain  the  facts.  I  believe  it  important 
that  those  of  us  who  represent  States 
in  which  literally  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  persons  are  dependent  on 
this  industry  for  their  employment, 
should  obtain  the  facts,  so  that  if  and 
when  either  one  of  the  bills  is  enacted 
and  goes  into  operation,  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  the  facts  on  this  matter 
to  the  Commission  and  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  the  relief  which  should  be 
obtained,  in  my  opinion,  without  doing 
harm  or  injury  to  our  foreign-policy  re¬ 
lations. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  all 
that  is  needed  is  the  application  of  com- 
monsense ;  that  would  suffice. 

Today,  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  whether  he  had  prayerfully  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  I  asked  him  the 
other  day,  when  I  requested  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
I  asked  him  for  his  opinion,  because  the 
good  Lord  has  given  him  a  fine  intellect 
and  a  keen  mind;  and,  although  he  has 
been  a  freetrader,  I  know  he  loves  the 
common  man,  the  poor  laboring  man, 
who  is  out  of  a  job.  So  I  was  sure  he 
could  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

His  answer  was,  in  effect,  that  if  the 
Commission  is  not  doing  a  proper  job, 
it  is  because  of  the  quality  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  I  have  correctly  stated  his 
answer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  I  think  we  now  have 
a  very  poor  Tariff  Commission,  which 
has  been  packed  by  the  President  with 
protectionists,  and  that,  really,  nearly 
all  of  them  should  be  replaced  with  de¬ 
cent  appointees. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  answer  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  my  question  is  “yes.” 
What  he  has  volunteered  after  that,  I 
cannot  agree  with,  because  the  latter 
part  of  the  Senator’s  statement  smacks 
too  much  of  partisan  politics,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  solve  an  economic 
problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  if  the  members 
of  the  Commission  were  proper  students 
of  the  subject,  I  would  not  care  whether 
they  were  Republicans,  Democrats,  or 
Independents.  But  the  present  Com¬ 


mission  is  the  worst  Commission  in  the 
40  years  of  its  history. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  a  contribution  by 
calling  attention  to  the  solution  which 
he  believes  must  be  put  into  effect,  be¬ 
cause  undoubtedly  one  bill  or  the  other 
will  be  enacted  and  will  go  into  effect; 
and  undoubtedly  we  can  become  so 
prejudiced  in  our  own  concepts  that  we 
will  fail  to  appreciate  that  although  a 
proper  mechanism  is  necessary,  any 
mechanism  is  worthless  unless  able  per¬ 
sons  operate  it.  So  we  need  both  a  good 
mechanism  and  good  mechanics. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  operators  or 
the  mechanics  are  not  of  the  proper  kind, 
then  it  is  our  job — among  the  many  jobs 
for  which  we  have  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility — to  see  to  it,  first,  that  the  best 
possible  plan  is  placed  in  operation;  and, 
second,  that  the  proper  quality  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  operate  the  plan  to  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  breadwinners  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  always  back  of 
and  always  has  sustained  and  always  has 
sought  to  look  after;  and  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  want  them  to  be  out  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  one  of 
the  very  things  I  am  trying  to  stress  in 
the  course  of  my  brief  remarks  is  that 
there  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with 
the  existing  law;  the  trouble  is  that  it 
has  not  been  administered  in  the  way  it 
should  have  been.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  studied  many,  many  problems 
of  many,  many  industries  and  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  has  sent  reports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  the  President  has  vetoed  them, 
or  taken  no  action. 

If  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  is  enacted  into  law,  it 
will  be  mandatory  that  the  consent  of  a 
majoi’ity  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be 
obtained  before  the  President  can  over¬ 
rule  such  a  recommendation  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission.  I  do  not  seek  to  create 
the  impression  that  I  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  are  the  only  source  of 
the  trouble  which  these  industries  and 
other  industries  have;  but  increased  im¬ 
ports  do  result  in  serious  problems,  and 
they  should  be  considered  as  such,  rather 
than  ignored,  in  the  administration  of 
our  trade  program. 

We  should  remember  that  when  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  the  textile  industry  or 
the  hardwood  plywood  industry  are  dam¬ 
aged,  the  effects  go  beyond  the  indus¬ 
tries  directly  affected.  Not  only  are 
those  who  work  in  those  industries  af¬ 
fected,  but  agriculture  and  business  in 
general  are  also  affected.  For  example, 
for  many  years  the  textile  mills  of  this 
Nation  have  been  the  American  cotton 
farmers’  best  customers,  and  this  factor 
will  become  increasingly  important  as 
world  competition  increases. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  a  little  on 
that  point.  Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
said  some  new  and  large,  modern  textile 
mills  have  been  built  in  Brazil;  and 
Brazil  is  becoming  an  exporter  of  textile 
yarns  and  fabrics,  instead  of  an  im¬ 


porter.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Brazil  grows  a  great  deal 
of  cotton,  and  constantly  is  increasing 
both  its  cotton  acreage  and  the  quality 
of  its  cotton,  and  soon  Brazil  will  cease 
to  be  an  importer  of  American  cotton 
at  any  price.  So,  before  long  the  United 
States  will  lose  its  market  in  Brazil  for 
both  raw  cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  pro¬ 
tect  the  market  we  have  left,  as  well  as 
the  farmers  who  grow  the  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  these 
matters  in  some  detail  because  I  believe 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  con¬ 
sider  all  the  factors  involved  before  we 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  pending  bill. 

In  view  of  the  ill-advised  manner  in 
which  the  reciprocal  trade  program  has 
been  administered  in  many  cases  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  make  alterations  in  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee’s  version  of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  present  escape-clause  provisions 
would  prevent  the  President  from  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  reasonable  and  sound  program. 

However,  the  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  be  more  careful  and  less 
arbitrary  in  the  case  of  future  hard¬ 
ships  inflicted  on  domestic  industries.  I 
believe  this  provision  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  simple  justice,  rather  than 
a  matter  of  privilege. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  statistics  on 
the  impact  of  foreign  trade  upon  the 
State  of  Indiana.  This  is  a  statement 
on  statistics  showing  how  Indiana  par¬ 
ticipates  in  world  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Foreign  Trade  Impact  Upon  the  State  of 
Indiana 
introduction 

Every  American  instinctively  asks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  about  any  situation,  that 
may  effect  his  livelihood: 

Does  it  help  or  harm  my  job,  my  business, 
my  chance  to  better  my  future? 

For  the  opportunity  for  economic  self- 
preservation  and  self-betterment  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  a  free  people. 

Because  the  true  answer  is  crucial  to  each 
individual,  he  serves  his  own  best  interest 
if  he  gets  the'  best  information  available 
before  making  up  his  mind. 

In  no  field  is  there  more  urgent  need  for 
the  truth — and  the  whole  truth — to  the  in¬ 
dividual  than  in  the  subject  of  foreign 
trade — the  topic  which  is  growing  to  such 
widespread  public  interest  this  year. 

For  more  and  more  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  trade’s  increasing  impact  on  our 
economy,  its  close  relationship  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  power  of  the  free  nations  and  its  po¬ 
tential  might  in  providing  America  with 
some  of  the  national  security  strength  nec¬ 
essary  for  survival  in  a  Communist-threat¬ 
ened  world. 

I  should  like  to  describe  in  summary  what 
world  trade  does  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  with  particular  reference  to  the  State 
of  Indiana.  My  description  includes  both 
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the  favorable  and  unfavorable  evidence.  It 
is  derived  from  the  latest  and  the  most  re¬ 
liable  overall  knowledge  of  general  conditions. 

METHODS  AND  SOURCES 

The  description,  however,  is  only  partially 
statistical.  It  is  not  possible  to  count  the 
things  produced,  bought  or  sold  in  an  area 
which  are  ultimately  exported  or  consist  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  imports. 

Sufficient  figures  are  not  available  from 
private  sources  for  this  purpose.  Govern¬ 
ment  counts  of  exports  and  imports  are  made 
only  at  the  points  where  they  leave  or  enter 
the  country  and  such  counts  do  not  identify 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  exported  article  or 
the  place  of  destination  of  the  imported 
article. 

Such  statistics,  even  if  available,  would  not 
accurately  measure  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  in  an  area.  They  would  not  take  into 
account  the  important  indirect  effects  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  upon  many  who  do  not 
actually  work  upon  an  exported  or  imported 
article,  but  who  supply  ingredients  or  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  or  who  render  services  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  export  or  import  busi¬ 
ness,  or  those  who  receive  more  remote  but 
nonetheless  real  benefit  from  the  activity 
engendered  by  foreign  trade.  The  effects  of 
foreign  trade  radiate  throughout  the 
economy. 

An  illustration  of  how  exports  by  one  man¬ 
ufacturer  resulted  in  increased  business  for 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  was  found  in 
one  export  contract,  where  the  seller  retained 
only  45  percent  of  the  business  in  his  own 
establishment.  Subcontractors  received  26 
percent  of  it  and  suppliers — mostly  small 
firms — received  the  remaining  29  percent. 
In  other  words,  more  than  half  of  the  ex¬ 
port  sales  went  to  companies  which  con¬ 
sidered  the  resulting  business  as  a  transac¬ 
tion  entirely  within  the  United  States. 

The  paychecks  of  the  men  working  on 
actual  exports  or  imports  are  used  in  making 
purchases  from  sellers  who  may  not  them¬ 
selves  be  engaged  in  the  export  or  import 
business.  Yet  those  sellers  and  their  owners, 
employees  and  suppliers  benefit  in  this  way 
from  foreign  trade. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade  is  not 
easily  observable.  Goods  go  through  many 
hands  on  the  way  from  the  raw  material 
producers  to  the  final  buyers.  They  are 
changed,  and  mixed,  and  adapted  to  varying 
needs. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  measure  with 
statistical  precision  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  in  any  articular  area.  But,  this  does 
not  mean  that  no  worthwhile  measure  is 
possible.  Even  an  allocation  of  the  Nation's 
total  exports  or  imports  to  each  area,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  area’s  population  to  the  Nation’s 
population,  would  have  some  value.  How¬ 
ever,  this  method  would  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  probability  that  foreign  trade  has 
a  greater  impact  in  those  areas  containing 
above  average  concentrations  of  businesses 
which,  whether  or  not  they  themselves  do 
any  direct  foreign  trade,  belong  to  industry 
classifications  that  do  engage  directly  in 
foreign  trade. 

This  study  does  take  this  probability  into 
account  by  ascribing  to  the  area  a  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  each  such  industry 
classification  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  nationwide  foreign  trade  in  that  classi¬ 
fication  as  the  number  of  workers  in  that 
industry  in  the  area  bears  to  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  industry  nationwide.  Wher¬ 
ever  in  this  report  reference  is  made  to  the 
area’s  share  or  proportionate  share  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  share  has  been  made  on 
this  basis.  The  data  used  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  are  in  most  cases  within  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  statistical  accuracy. 
Where  they  are  not,  it  is  considered  that  the 
possible  error  is  not  large  enough  to  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  result  for  the  purposes 
outlined  above. 


The  basic  data  used  in  the  report  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  The  services  of  other  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  are  noted  where  used. 
Data  concerning  named  establishments  have 
been  obtained  from  nongovernmental 
sources. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  census  data, 
the  latest  complete  population  data  avail¬ 
able  until  the  1960  Decennial  Census  is  pub¬ 
lished,  have  been  used  to  identify  the  popu¬ 
lation  factors  and  key  occupation  classifica¬ 
tions  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  census  of 
manufactures  data,  the  latest  source  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  and  number  of  employees  within 
each  manufacturing  classification  by  coun¬ 
ties,  have  been  used  to  identify  the  signifi¬ 
cant  industries  within  the  area. 

The  most  recent  annual  trade  statistics 
available  at  the  time  of  writing  are  those 
for  the  calendar  year  1956. 

On  this  basis,  the  following  survey  pre¬ 
sents  a  brief  understandable  picture  of  the 
ramified  influence  which  foreign  trade  has 
on  the  economic  well  being  of  this  area: 

SUMMARY 

Foreign  trade  contributes  very  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Indiana;  Indi¬ 
ana’s  economy  is  directly  related  to  foreign 
trade.  It  prospers  as  trade  expands  and  is 
hurt  as  trade  contracts. 

The  people  of  Indiana  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  United  States  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  423,978  Indiana  em¬ 
ployees — about  73  percent  of  all  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  State — are  in 
firms  which  fall  in  seven  major  manufac¬ 
turing  classifications:  food  and  kindred 
products,  chemicals  and  products,  primary 
metal  industries,  fabricated  metal  products, 
machinery  (except  electrical),  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  transportation  equipment.  In¬ 
diana’s  proportionate  share  in  United  States 
exports  of  these  seven  groups  in  1956  was 
over  $403.7  million  (nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars) . 

Indiana  establishments  in  each  of  these 
industry  groups  sell  directly  in  foreign  trade; 
many  of  their  products  are  known  and  prized 
abroad  so  that  the  value  to  them  of  export 
markets  is  direct  and  great.  And  this  is  not 
the  whole  picture.  Many  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  State  are  exported  after  being 
incorporated  as  component  parts  of  products 
made  or  assembled  outside  of  the  State. 
Thus,  the  value  of  foreign  markets  as  outlets 
for  Indiana’s  production  is  far  greater  than 
might  be  directly  apparent. 

Moreover,  Indiana  factories  not  included 
in  the  above-mentioned  seven  classifications 
also  have  a  share  in  exports.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  glass,  insulations,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  and  a  host  of  other  items. 

Agriculture  is  another  major  industry  in 
the  State.  Some  244,000  persons  work  on 
Indiana  farms,  and  they  benefit  substantial¬ 
ly — directly  or  indirectly — from  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  United  States  agricultural  products. 
The  State  of  Indiana’s  proportionate  share 
of  United  States  agricultural  exports  during 
the  1956-57  marketing  year  was  $144  million. 
This  proportionate  share  amounted  to  about 
$590  annually  per  person  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  and  to  several  times 
this  figure  per  farm.  Exports  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  of  course,  are  not  physically  traceable 
to  the  individual  producing  farm,  and  even 
if  they  were  it  would  be  of  no  significance 
which  farms  physically  supplied  the  par¬ 
ticular  lots  exported  since  all  United  States 
producers  of  exported  farm  products  are 
afforded  added  market  advantage  and  op¬ 
portunity  through  the  availability  of  foreign 
outlets. 

Approximately  10,390  persons,  according 
to  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates,  are  engaged 


in  mining  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Of  these, 
some  4,950  persons  probably  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  directly  with  foreign  trade  since  the 
minerals  they  produce  are  sold  in  domestic 
markets  without  significant  import  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  1,380  persons,  however,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  extraction  of  crude  petroleum 
and  they  may  consider  that  they  are  affected 
adversely  by  imports  of  crude  oil,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  benefit  from 
the  Nation’s  sizable  exports  of  petroleum 
products.  Approximately  4,060  Indiana  per¬ 
sons  benefit  from  the  Nation’s  large  exports 
of  coal. 

Over  544,000  persons  in  Indiana  are  in 
such  industries  as  construction,  trade,  fi¬ 
nance,  insurance,  real  estate,  public  utilities, 
and  public  administration.  Their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  benefits  of  exports  derives  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  the  firms  producing  the 
movable  goods  entering  international  trade 
are  among  the  patrons  to  whom  they  sell 
their  products  or  services.  In  addition,  they 
derive  an  extra  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
they  handle  international  economic  trans¬ 
actions  which  pass  through  the  State  such  ns 
transportation,  financing,  telephone  traffic 
and  the  like. 

The  people  of  Indiana  also  benefit  substan¬ 
tially  from  United  States  imports.  Imported 
flavorings,  extracts  and  other  food  products, 
imported  minerals  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  imported  commodities  of  a  finished  and 
semifinished  nature,  enable  Indiana  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  better  products  at  a 
lower  cost  and  Indiana  residents  to  enjoy 
better  living  than  might  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained.  While  some  producers  in  the  State 
may  be  affected  adversely  by  import  compe¬ 
tition,  the  net  effect  of  imports  on  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  definitely  favorable. 

STATE  OP  INDIANA 

The  State  of  Indiana  with  36,291  square 
miles  and  a  total  population  in  1950  of  3,934,- 
224  ranks  37th  among  the  Nation’s  48  States 
in  terms  of  land  area  and  12th  in  terms  of 
total  population.  The  State’s  population  per 
square  mile  of  land  area  in  1950  was  1C8.7. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  State’s  population  was  classified  as  59.9 
percent  urban,  23.2  percent  rural  nonfarm, 
and  16.9  percent  rural  farm.  The  median 
family  income  in  1950  was  $3,197  and  the 
median  school  years  completed  was  9.6. 

Principal  cities  in  the  State  with  popula¬ 
tions  in  1950  exceeding  100,000  include  In¬ 
dianapolis  (427,173),  Gary  (133,911),  Fort 
Wayne  (133,607),  Evansville  (128,636),  and 
South  Bend  (115,911). 

Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  published 
in  December  1957  placed  the  State’s  total 
population  at  4,533,000,  which  represented  a 
15.2  percent  increase  over  the  April  1,  1950, 
census  count. 

THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Without  our  Nation’s  exports — our  sales 
to  foreigners — we  would  have  to  shut  down 
many  of  our  plants.  In  1956,  the  amount 
was  $19  billion — one  dollar’s  worth  sent 
abroad  for  every  10  dollar’s  worth  of  movable 
goods  produced  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
market. 

This  report  identifies  the  key  segments  of 
the  area’s  economy  and  measures  each  seg¬ 
ment’s  proportionate  share  of  the  total  $19 
billion. 

Without  our  Nation’s  imports  we  would 
have  a  substantially  lower  standard  of  living. 
In  1956  we  bought  $13  billion  worth  of  goods 
from  foreign  countries  for  use  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  processes  or  for  consumption  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  Most  of 
these  imports  net  demands  which  could  not 
be  supplied  from  United  States  sources,  or 
only  to  a  limited  extent  at  increased  prices. 

Too,  without  imports — our  purchase  of 
goods  from  abroad — foreign  buyers  would 
not  have  sufficient  dollars  to  purchase  our  ex¬ 
ported  products  in  return. 
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This  report  describes  the  importance  of  im¬ 
ported  commodities  as  a  component  of  the 
products  manufactured  in  the  area.  Some 
cases  are  noted  where  the  imported  compo¬ 
nent  is  a  key  item  in  production.  Where  im¬ 
ported  goods  compete  with  goods  in  the  area, 
that  fact  is  noted  and  the  importance  of  the 
competition  is  discussed. 

EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

According  to  the  1950  census,  1,518,442 
persons  in  the  State  of  Indiana  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  distribution  by  occupation  of 
these  employed  persons  among  the  selected 
major  industry  groups  (not  comparable  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  selected  major  industry  groups)  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  table  1. 

While  the  number  of  employed  persons  in 
the  State  may  have  changed  since  1950,  table 
1  serves  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  various  employment 
groups. 

According  to  these  figures,  manufacturing 
is  by  far  the  most  significant  group  in  terms 
of  numbers  employed,  accounting  for  34.8 
percent  of  the  State’s  total  employment.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  and  agriculture 
were  the  next  in  significance,  accounting  for 
14.9  percent  and  11.6  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  number  of  employed  persons.  A  much 
lesser  number  of  persons,  approximately  1 
percent  of  total  employment,  were  engaged 
in  mining,  although  this  group  is  nonetheless 
important  to  the  State’s  economy  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  movable  goods. 

EMPLOYMENT  GROUPS  PRODUCING  MOVABLE 
GOODS 

International  trade  consists  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  exchange  of  movable  goods 
between  countries.  In  general,  movable 
goods  are  the  products  of  factories,  farms, 
and  mines. 

Table  1. — State  of  Indiana — Employed  per¬ 
sons  by  selected  major  industry  group 


District 

Major  industry  group:  total 

Total  employed _ 1,  518,  442 


Agriculture _  175,  645 

Mining _  15,  279 

Construction _  77,  420 

Manufacturing _  527,  836 

Transportation,  communication, 

and  other  public  utilities _  112,914 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade _  266,  487 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate.  39,  277 

Business  and  personal  services.  74,  733 

Professional  and  related  serv¬ 
ices _ _ _  115,029 

Public  administration _  47,  923 

Private  households _  30,  056 


Total... . . . .  1,482,599 


Unaccounted  for _ - _  35,  843 


Source:  County  and  City  Data  Book,  1952. 
manufacturing 

In  1954,  according  to  the  Census  of  Man¬ 
ufactures,  582,803  persons  were  employed  by 
6,355  manufacturing  establishments  in  In¬ 
diana. 

Table  2  presents  the  general  manufactur¬ 
ing  statistics  for  the  State  by  major  indus¬ 
try  group  where  available  from  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1954  census  of  Manufactures.  It 
may  be  concluded  from  the  available  Bureau 
of  the  Census  data  that  the  significant  in¬ 
dustry  groups  in  the  State  are  food  and  kin¬ 
dred  products,  chemicals,  and  products,  pri¬ 
mary  metal  industries,  fabricated  metal 
products,  machinery  (except  electrical),  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  and  transportation  equip¬ 
ment. 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 

According  to  the  1954  census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  there  were  92,445  persons  employed  by 


208  Indiana  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  transportation  equipment. 
Seventy-two  of  these  firms  employed  at  least 
100  persons. 

In  1956,  on  a  national  basis,  total  exports 
of  transportation  equipment  exceeded  $2.8 
billion.  The  transportation  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  Indiana  had  a  proportionate 
share  of  United  States  exports  of  products  in 
this  classification  of  $103.4  million. 

Over  half  of  the  total  exports  of  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  in  1956  consisted  of  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment,  which  accounted  for 
foreign  sales  in  excess  of  $1.4  billion.  Cor¬ 
porations  known  throughout  the  world  have 
plants  in  Indiana,  including  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.,  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  the  Stude- 
baker -Packard  Corp.,  and  the  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  General  Motors  has  its  Fabricast  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Bedford,  which  produces  fabricated 


metal  automobile  parts  Guide  Lamp  Divi¬ 
sion,  Delco  Remey  Division,  Allison  Division, 
and  Delco  Radio  Division,  at  Anderson, 
Muncie,  Indianapolis,  and  Kokomo;  Chrysler 
has  until  quite  recently  made  truck  and  bus 
bodies  at  Evansville;  Studebaker-Packard 
has  its  principal  operations  in  South  Bend; 
and  Borg-Warner  manufactures  automobile 
parts  and  equipment  in  such  Indiana  cites 
as  Newcastle,  Muncie,  and  Auburn.  Another 
firm,  the  Anderson  Co.,  makes  motor  vehicle 
parts  and  equipment  in  such  Indiana  cities 
these  firms  sell  directly  to  foreign  countries. 

Since  many  of  the  parts  produced  by  In¬ 
diana  manufacturers  of  automotive  parts 
and  equipment  are  used  as  components  in 
finished  products  made  in  or  outside  of  the 
State,  which  are  exported,  actual  exports  by 
these  companies  are  considerably  larger  than 
their  direct  exports  of  parts. 


Table  2. — Stale  of  Indiana — Number  of  manufacture  establishments  by  major  industry 

group 


Establishments 

Value 

added 

Total 

1  to 

1 9  em¬ 
ployees 

20  to 

99  em¬ 
ployees 

100  or 
more  em¬ 
ployees 

Employees 

by  manu¬ 
facture 
(thousands) 

1, 207 

780 

331 

96 

48,  543 

$391,  402 
3,  291 

9 

6 

1 

2 

'910 

22 

8 

5 

9 

2,701 

13, 608 
60,  167 

197 

90 

62 

s  45 

15,  358 
10,  789 

530 

424 

88 

18 

59,  078 

293 

122 

109 

62 

22, 117 

118,467 

98 

36 

30 

32 

9,483 

67, 408 
125,  331 
343,  491 

799 

644 

124 

31 

18,010 

26,298 

242 

157 

51 

34 

30 

1H 

5 

13 

15,320 

169,  780 

50 

24 

9 

17 

14,  967 

106, 245 
10,  762 

22 

11 

4 

7 

2, 156 

396 

258 

81 

57 

23,  926 

179,  295 

230 

91 

66 

79 

86,  984 

767,  757 

043 

387 

173 

83 

40,  941 

299, 290 

868 

592 

184 

92 

61, 143 

480,  184 

166 

66 

41 

59 

67,  714 

545.  524 

208 

87 

49 

72 

92,  445 

734,  346 

42 

23 

12 

7 

2,837 

23,  257 

291 

185 

62 

44 

20, 157 

126,  779 

6,355 

4,009 

1, 487 

859 

582,  803 

4,  625,  477 

Source:  1951  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Products  attributable  to  the  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  industry  accounted  for  over  $105  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  exports  in  1956.  Indiana  firms 
in  this  "industry  include  two  Lake  County 
companies,  the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  the  General  American 
Transportation  Corp.  The  workers  in  these 
firms’  plants  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
foreign  sales  of  railroad  equipment. 

Over  $1  billion  worth  of  aircraft  and  parts 
were  exported  in  1956.  Several  interna¬ 
tionally  known  firms  in  this  industry  have 
plants  in  Indiana  cities  producing  aircraft 
equipment  and  parts.  For  example,  Borg- 
Warner,  which  was  previously  mentioned, 
produces  aircraft  equipment  in  its  various 
Indiana  plants.  South  Bend  is  the  location 
for  a  branch  of  the  Bendix  Aviation  Corp., 
which  also  produces  aircraft  equipment,  while 
Allis-Chambers,  in  Terre  Haute,  produces  as¬ 
semblies  for  use  in  jets.  All  of  these  firms 
are  international  in  scope,  and  all  of  them 
participate  directly  in  foreign  trade. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  imported  goods  on 
the  Indiana  sector  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  transportation  equipment  is  also  pro¬ 
nounced.  A  list  of  imported  parts  and  raw 
materials  used  in  manufacturing  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  a  railroad  freight  car  would  be  a  long 
one,  ranging  from  aluminum  and  antimony 
to  zinc  and  zirconium.  To  illustrate  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  these  imports,  100  percent 
of  the  jute  used  in  fabric  and  floor  coverings 
used  in  an  automobile  is  imported;  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sheet  and  block  mica  used  in 
electrical  insulators  is  imported;  and  100 
percent  of  the  sisal  used  in  seat  padding  is 
imported;  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 


many  essential  ingredients  that  firms  in  this 
industry  must  import,  at  least  in  part. 

MACHINERY  (EXCEPT  ELECTRICAL) 

According  to  the  1954  census  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  61,143  persons  were  employed  by 
868  Indiana  firms  engaged  in  the  production 
of  nonelectrical  machinery.  Ninety-two  of 
these  firms  employed  100  or  more  persons. 

Nationally,.  in  1956,  total  exports  of  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  exceeded  $2.9  billion. 
This  amounted,  nationally,  to  an  average  of 
over  $1,825  for  every  United  States  employee 
in  the  industry.  Indiana’s  proportionate 
share  of  this  national  export  total  was  over 
$91.5  million. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment  annually 
accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  Nation’s 
total  nonelectrical  machinery  exports— 
about  $549  million  in  1956.  Almost  1  out 
of  every  3  tractors  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  sold  to  a  foreign  country. 
International  Harvester,  Inc.,  which  has 
production  facilities  in  Indiana,  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope,  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  a  large  portion  of  United  States  exports 
of  tractors.  There  are  many  other  Indiana 
establishments  engaged  in  the  production 
of  farm  machinery,  other  than  tractors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  plant  in  La  Porte,  and  2  Lake  County 
establishments,  the  Champion  Corp.  and 
the  Letz  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  Allis- 
Chalmers  is  worldwide  in  scope,  and  it,  as 
well  as  Champion  and  Letz,  sells  directly 
to  foreign  countries. 

United  States  manufacturers  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  mining  machinery  exported  $704 
million  worth  of  their  products  in  1956,  in- 
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eluding  oilfield  machinery  and  tools.  This 
is  the  largest  component  of  total  United 
States  nonelectrical  machinery  exports.  Out 
of  this  figure,  $551  million  worth  consisted 
of  construction  and  mining  machinery. 
Better  than  1  of  every  3  machines  in  this 
category  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  abroad. 

Among  Indiana  firms  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  construction  and  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  are  the  Joy  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  has  a  branch  in  Michigan  City,  and 
the  Byron  Jackson  Division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp.,  in  Lawrenceburg.  Both  Joy  and 
Borg-Warner  are  known  throughout  the 
World,  and  their  products  are  sold  in  foreign 
markets.  Many  other  Indiana  manufactur¬ 
ers  also  produce  varieties  of  construction 
and  mining  machinery,  partly  for  •  sale 
abroad. 

Another  divisiofi  of  Borg-Warner — the  At¬ 
kins  Saw  Division — makes  woodworking 
machinery  such  as  power  saws  in  Indianap¬ 
olis.  One-seventh  of  the  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
exported,  and  in  1956  the  value  of  these 
exports  exceeded  $27  million. 

Another  international  firm  in  the  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  industry  in  Indiana  is 
the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp., 
which  has  several  plants  in  Indianapolis  and 
Tipton  and  participates  directly  in  export 
markets.  At  Indianapolis  is  its  Peerless 
Pump  Division,  which  produces  pumps  and 
compressors.  National  exports  of  pumps 
and  compressors  exceeded  $131  million  in 
1956. 

Office  and  store  machines  accounted  for 
$133  million  worth  of  exports  in  1956. 
Greencastle  is  the  site  of  an  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  plant.  IBM  pro¬ 
duces  many  types  of  computers,  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  typewriters,  and  the  like,  and  sells 
directly  to  foreign  countries. 

Over  $276  million  worth  of  service  and 
household  machines  were  exported  in  1956. 
The  Whirlpool  Corp.,  which  has  a  plant  in 
Evansville,  makes  products  known  and  con¬ 
sumed  throughout  the  world. 

Some  firms  have  expressed  concern  over 
import  competition  of  machine  tools,  tools 
and  dies,  and  diamond  dies.  Concerning 
machine  tools,  although  some  segments  of 
the  industry  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
Imports,  the  industry  as  a  whole  benefits  a 
great  deal  from  exports  which  are  several 
times  as  great  as  imports  while  imports 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  domestic 
production.  It  is  reported  that  11  Indiana 
firms  produce  machine  tools  of  the  types 
reported  to  be  sensitive  to  import  competi¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  Indiana  firms  in  the 
tool  and  die  industry  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Six  firms  are  in  the  State’s  dia¬ 
mond  die  industry  and,  too,  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  import  competition,  although 
neither  of  these  industries  has  sought  relief 
under  the  escape  clause. 

Nearly  all  of  the  manufacturing  firms  in 
this  category  utilize  imported  commodities 
in  preparing  their  products.  The  most 
common  are  the  imported  metals  found  in 
the  alloys  they  use,  but  the  list  of  essential 
items,  besides  these  metals,  includes  balsa, 
natural  rubber,  asbestos,  and  certain  hard¬ 
woods. 

PRIMARY  METAL  INDUSTRIES 

According  to  the  1954  census  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  there  were  86,984  persons  employed  by 
236  Indiana  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  primary  metal  industries. 
Seventy-nine  of  these  firms  employed  at  least 
100  persons. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  total  exports  of 
primary  metal  industries  were  over  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1956.  The  proportionate  share  of 
these  exports  attributable  to  Indiana  firms  in 
this  category  exceeded  $72.5  million. 

Products  from  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
mills  accounted  for  over  $700  million  of  the 
$1.1  billion  worth  of  exports  of  primary 


metals  in  1956.  There  are  several  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  in  this  subindustry 
which  have  branches  in  Indiana  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Gary  Steelworks  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  includes  steel-producing 
facilities,  blast  furnaces,  a  sheet  mill,  and  a 
tinplate  mill.  Fort  Wayne  is  the  location  of 
the  -Joslyn  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Corp., 
which  has  steelworks  and  rolling  mills  in 
Fort  Wayne.  The  Union  Carbide  Corp.  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  electrometal¬ 
lurgical  products  in  such  cities  as  Kokomo 
and  Alexandria.  United  States  Steel,  Joslyn, 
and  Union  Carbide  are  worldwide  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  all  have  extensive  interests  in 
foreign  trade. 

There  are  also  producers  of  primary  non- 
ferrous  metals  in  Indiana,  such  as  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Corporation  of  America,  which  turns 
out  aluminum  in  Richmond  and  Lafayette, 
and  the  ^Federated  Metals  Division  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which 
makes  nonferrous  metal  products  such  as 
aluminum  and  copper  and  copper-base  alloy, 
anodes,  slabs,  solder,  etc.  Alcoa  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Smelting  &  Refining  are  international 
concerns  and  have  definite  interests  in  in¬ 
ternational  commerce.  Thus,  the  workers  in 
their  plants  have  a  definite  interest  in  the 
$251  million  worth  of  primary  nonferrous 
metal  products  exported  annually. 

Tire  products  of  the  nonferrous  rolling  and 
drawing  industries  accounted  for  $41.8  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  exports  in  1956.  Among  those 
benefiting  from  foreign  sales  were  the  Indi¬ 
ana  workers  of  the  American  Brass  Co.,  which 
is  engaged  in  copper  rolling  and  drawing  in 
Terre  Haute,  and  has  foreign  trade  interests. 

Some  producers  of  copper  and  brass  prod¬ 
ucts  have  expressed  concern  over  import 
competition,  especially  of  copper  in  rolls  and 
sheets,  copper  rods,  brass  rods  and  bars, 
brass  sheets,  and  brass  tubes  and  tubing. 
No  escape-clause  application  has  been  filed. 
There  are  reportedly  3  Indiana  firms  pro¬ 
ducing  brass  tubes  and  tubing,  2  firms  pro¬ 
ducing  copper  and  brass  rods,  and  1  each 
producing  copper  in  rolls  and  sheets  and 
brass  sheets. 

There  are  reportedly  three  firms  in  Indi¬ 
ana  producing  concrete  reinforcing  bars. 
The  industry  has  expressed  concern  over 
imports,  but  exports  still  far  exceed  im¬ 
ports.  No  escape-clause  action  has  been 
initiated. 

Primary  metal  industries  throughout  the 
United  States  are  dependent  upon  imported 
commodities.  Over  80  percent  of  the  man¬ 
ganese  used  in  steel  is  imported;  and  over 
90  percent  of  the  chrome,  beryllium,  and 
tantalum  ores  is  imported.  And  in  the  non- 
ferrous  ores  and  metals  category,  brass  and 
aluminum  companies  may  depend  upon  im¬ 
ported  goods,  since  approximately  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  crude  bauxite  used  domestically 
in  aluminum  production  is  imported,  and 
some  22  percent  of  the  copper  and  over  50 
percent  of  the  zinc  used  domestically  in 
brass  are  imported. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

In  1954,  67,714  persons  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  were  employed  by  166  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery.  Fifty-nine  of  these  establishments 
employed  100  or  more  persons. 

In  1956,  the  national  total  for  exports  of 
electrical  machinery  was  over  $921  million. 
Indiana’s  proportionate  share  of  these  ex¬ 
ports  was  approximately  $45.2  million,  al¬ 
though  this  probably  understates  Indiana’s 
actual  share  of  exports  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  because  (1)  many  Indiana  firms  in 
this  industry  export  directly,  and  (2)  many 
types  of  electrical  machinery  and  wiring  de¬ 
vices  are  incorporated  as  component  parts 
in  other  types  of  machinery,  such  as  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment,  or  in  automobiles  and 
airplanes,  which  are  exported. 

The  second  largest  sector  in  the  electrical 
machinery  industry,  in  terms  of  value  of 
exports,  is  electrical  industrial  apparatus. 


In  1956,  United  States  producers  of  electrical 
industrial  apparatus  exported  over  $291  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  their  products.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  which  has  a  plant  in 
Union  City,  manufactures  motors  and  gen¬ 
erators,  which  accounted  for  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  exports  in  1956.  Another  pro¬ 
ducer  of  electric  motors  in  Indiana  is  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  which  turns  out  motors 
in  Fort  Wayne  and  Decatur.  The  Durakool 
Corp.,  which  is  in  Elkhart,  produces  electrical 
control  apparatus,  which  accounted  for  over 
$61.9  million  worth  of  national  foreign  sales 
in  1956.  Westinghouse,  General  Electric  and  . 
Durakool  products  are  known  and  used  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

South  Bend  is  the  site  of  the  Bendix  Home 
Appliances,  Inc.,  which  produces  many  types 
of  household  appliances.  This  firm  is  inter¬ 
national  in  scope  and  exports  directly.  Thus, 
its  workers  have  a  definite  interest  in  the 
$35  million  worth  of  electrical  appliances  sold 
abroad  annually. 

In  terms  of  exports,  the  communication 
equipment  subindustry  is  the  largest  sector 
in  the  electrical  machinery  industry.  In 
1956,  exports  of  commodities  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  totalled  $359  million.  General 
Electric  has  plants  in  such  cities  as  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Tell  City,  and  Shelbyville,  engaged 
in  the  production  of  radios  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  accounted  for  $247  million  worth 
of  exports  in  1956.  Another  Indiana  firm  in 
this  subgroup  is  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  which  has  plants  of  its  RCA  Victor 
Division  in  Bloomington  and  Indianapolis. 
Both  of  these  firms  are  international  in 
scope,  and  both  actively  and  extensively  en¬ 
gage  in  foreign  commerce. 

Indiana  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  electrical  machinery  are  also 
dependent  upon  imported  commodities. 
Most  common  are  the  imported  metals  found 
in  the  alloys  they  u:e,  but  the  list  of  essen¬ 
tial  materials  which  are  imported,  beyond 
these  metals,  includes  bauxite,  natural  rub¬ 
ber,  asbestos,  natural  graphite,  and  sheet 
and  block  mica. 

CHEMICALS  AND  PRODUCTS 

In  1954,  according  to  the  census  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  242  Indiana  establishments  em¬ 
ployed  26,298  persons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chemicals  and  products.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  firms  employed  100  or  more 
persons. 

Nationally,  over  $1.6  billion  worth  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  products  were  exported  in  1956. 
The  State  of  Indiana’s  proportionate  share 
of  these  exports  exceeded  $44  million. 

The  largest  factor  in  United  States  exports 
of  chemicals  and  products  is  the  export  of 
organic  chemicals,  which  exceeded  $479  mil¬ 
lion  in  1956.  This  subgroup  includes  such 
products  as  synthetic  fibers,  plastics  mate¬ 
rials,  and  explosives.  Among  the  Indiana 
firms  in  this  subindustry  are  several  inter¬ 
national  corporations,  including  the  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Corp.,  which  makes  organic 
chemicals  in  Fortville;  the  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  which  makes  plastics  materials  in 
such  cities  as  Terre  Haute  and  Alexandria; 
the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Co.  and  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  which  make  explosives 
in  Peru  and  Jasonville  respectively;  and  the 
Vick  Chemical  Co.,  which  produces  plastics 
materials  in  Marion.  All  of  these  firms  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  and  extensively  in  foreign 
trade. 

Over  $246  million  worth  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines  were  exported  nationally  in  1956. 
There  are  several  Indiana  firms  engaged  in 
this  subindustry,  many  of  which  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known.  For  example,  Elkhart  is 
the  site  of  Miles  Laboratories,  which  makes 
such  world-famous  products  as  Alka  Seltzer, 
Nervine,  and  One-A-Day  Brand  Vitamins. 
Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  which  makes  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  has  several  branches  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  including  plants  in  Indianapolis,  Green¬ 
field,  and  Lafayette. 
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Over  $23  million  worth,  of  fertilizer  was 
exported  by  United  States  producers  in  1956. 
The  Davison  division  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. — 
an  international  organization — has  a  plant 
at  New  Albany  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  fertilizer.  W.  R.  Grace  sells  directly  to 
foreign  countries. 

Companies  engaged  in  the  production  of 
chemicals  and  products  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  are  dependent  upon  imports.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  commodities  they  manufacture, 
many  of  these  firms  use  imported  items  such 
as  urea,  gum,  karaya,  tragcanth,  ammonia, 
and  nitrates,  as  well  as  phosphates,  blood 
meal,  peat  moss,  bone  meal  and  oiticica  oil. 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS 

According  to  the  1954  census  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  there  were  48,543  persons  employed  by 
1,207  Indiana  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  food  and  kindred  products. 
Ninety-six  of  these  firms  employed  100  or 
more  persons. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  total  exports  of 
food  and  kindred  products  exceeded  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1956.  Indiana’s  proportionate  share 
of  these  exports  was  over  $29  million. 

Meat  products  accounted  for  $239  million 
of  the  $1  billion  worth  of  national  exports  of 
goods  in  this  category.  In  Indiana  there 
are  a  number  of  international  meat  packing 
plants  including  those  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  such 
cities  as  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  of 
Armour  &  Co.  in  such  places  as  Gary 
and  Indianapolis.  Both  of  these  firms  sell 
directly  to  foreign  countries.  Thus,  the 
workers  in  their  plants  have  a  direct  interest 
in  our  annual  export  of  meat  products.  In 
this  case,  there  is  an  even  greater  interest 
than  is  indicated,  because  the  exported  prod¬ 
ucts  tend  to  be  the  by-products  of  meat 
packing  which  are  less  valued  in  the  United 
States  market  than  in  foreign  countries. 
For  example,  there  is  a  growing  export  of 
certain  kinds  of  variety  meats.  Exports  by 
these  firms  also  benefit  the  meat  packing 
plants  in  Indiana  that  do  not  sell  directly 
to  foreign  countries,  due  to  the  improvement 
these  exports  bring  about  in  the  domestic 
market.  Also  benefiting  are  the  raisers  of 
livestock. 

Over  $150  million  worth  of  dairy  products 
were  exported  nationally  in  1956,  including 
$89  million  worth  of  concentrated  milk. 
Over  one-tenth  of  all  the  concentrated  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  in 
other  countries.  The  Pet  Milk  Co.,  with 
plants  in  Angola  and  Garrett,  participates 
directly  in  foreign  trade,  as  does  the  Kraft 
Foods  Co.,  which  has  creameries  in  such 
cities  as  Dale,  Marshall,  and  Paoli. 

United  States  producers  of  canned  and 
frozen  foods  sold  over  $202  million  worth  of 
their  products  to  foreign  countries  in  1956, 
including  such  products  as  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  canned  seafood,  soups,  etc. 
Saratoga  is  the  site  of  a  plant  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.,  the  leading  producer  of 
canned  soups  in  the  United  States.  Libby, 
McNeill,  and  Libby,  Inc.,  has  canneries  in 
such  cities  as  Nappanee,  Brazil,  Kokomo 
and  Lafayette,  while  Stokely  Foods,  Inc.,  cans 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Shelbyville,  Tipton, 
and  St.  Paul.  All  of  these  firms  are  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope,  and  all  participate  actively 
and  extensively  in  the  export  market. 

United  States  grain  mill  products  com¬ 
panies  contributed  most  to  exports  of  food 
and  kindred  products  in  1956,  selling  over 
$275  million  worth  of  their  goods  directly 
to  foreign  countries.  Several  firms  with 
foreign  interests  have  plants  in  Indiana,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  which  makes 
flour,  meal,  and  prepared  animal  feed  in 
such  Indiana  cities  as  Lawrenceburg,  and 
the  Swansdown  Division  of  the  General 
Foods  Corp.,  which  produces  various  mixes 
in  Evansville.  Both  Quaker  Oats  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  sell  directly  to  other  countries. 
The  grain  growers  in  Indiana  also  benefit 
from  these  exports. 


Many  Indiana  firms  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  kindred  products  must 
depend  upon  imported  commodities  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  products.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  flavorings  and  spices  used  in 
this  country  must  be  imported.  Canada 
Dry  uses  imported  ginger  from  Jamaica; 
Coca-Cola  uses  imported  flavorings  in  its 
syrups;  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  imports  beef 
concentrates  from  South  America.  Bakeries, 
such  as  Omar,  Inc.,  use  imported  choco¬ 
late,  nuts,  etc.,  in  their  pastries,  just  as  ice 
cream,  manufacturers  must  import  these 
ingredients  for  their  finished  products. 

FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS 

There  were  in  1954,  643  Indiana  firms  em¬ 
ploying  40,941  persons  in  the  fabricated 
metal  products  industry.  Eighty-three  of 
these  establishments  employed  100  or  more 
persons. 

In  1956,  total  United  States  exports  of 
fabricated  metal  products  were  valued  at 
over  $444  million.  Indiana’s  proportionate 
share  of  these  exports  was  $17.8  million. 
This  figure  probably  understates  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  metal  fabricators  in  the  State; 
large  percentages  of  the  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  many  of  the  concerns  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  supplied  to  automotive  manufac¬ 
turers,  packers,  etc.,  and  are  thus  exported 
indirectly. 

The  most  significant  sector  of  the  fabri¬ 
cated  metals  industry,  in  terms  of  value 
of  exports,  is  the  structural  metal  products 
segment,  which  accounted  for  over  $123 
million  worth  of  exports  in  1956.  East  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  location  of  Combustion  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  which  makes  boiler  parts.  Al¬ 
though  this  firm  may  not  directly  partici¬ 
pate  in  exports,  the  workers  in  its  plant 
have  an  interest  in  foreign  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  in  this  classification,  due  to  the 
improvement  these  exports  bring  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  by  their  withdrawal. 

The  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
which  has  a  plant  in  Wanatah,  produces 
metal  foil  and  containers.  This  firm  is  in¬ 
ternational  in  scope  and  actively  engages  in 
the  export  market. 

Heating  and  plumbing  equipment  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  $71  million  worth  of  ex¬ 
ports  in  1956.  Firms  in  this  subindustry 
in  Indiana  include  the  Northern  Indiana 
Brass  Co.,  in  Elkhart,  and  the  Peter  Healey 
Co.,  which  is  in  Evansville.  Some  members 
of  the  plumbing  brass-goods  industry  have 
expressed  concern  over  import  competition, 
although  the  industry  has  not  sought  relief 
through  escape-clause  action.  Two  Indiana 
firms  are  reportedly  in  this  subindustry. 

Exports  of  tin  cans  and  other  tinware  were 
over  $13  million  in  1956.  Contributing  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  total  is  the  American  Can  Co., 
which  has  a  plant  in  Austria-. 

Some  firms  have  expressed  concern  over 
competition  from  imports  of  barbed  wire  and 
wire  nails.  Two  Indiana  firms  may  be  af¬ 
fected.  No  escape-clause  application  has 
been  filed. 

On  the  import  side,  like  the  firms  in  the 
primary  metal  industries  metal  fabricators 
daily  use  materials  made  with  imported 
bauxite,  chromite,  cobalt,  beryl,  tin,  and 
antimony,  all  of  which  are  imported  in  quan¬ 
tities  exceeding  70  percent  of  the  supply  used 
domestically  each  year,  and  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  imported  commodities  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  this  industry. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURING 

Printing  and  publishing  is  an  important 
sector  of  any  State’s  economy,  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  no  exception. 

Nationally,  the  United  States  each  year  ex¬ 
ports  printed  and  published  materials  valued 
at  nearly  $100  million.  It  must  be  assumed, 
however,  that  few,  if  any,  Indiana  establish¬ 
ments  are  engaged  directly  in  printing  and 
publishing  for  foreign  markets.  Newspapers 
such  as  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  the 
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Gary  Times,  the  Gary  American,  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier,  and  the  Indianapolis  Star,  as 
well  as  such  papers  as  the  Indianapolis  News, 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  Terre  Haute 
Advocate,  and  the  Columbus  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican  may  have  a  few  subscribers  in  foreign 
countries,  but  it  is  probable  their  major  in¬ 
terest  is  with  Indiana  readers.  Each,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  very  great  stake  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  above  and  beyond  its  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  newspaper  readers  in  Indiana  be¬ 
cause  approximately  80  percent  of  the  news¬ 
print  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  im¬ 
ported.  And  these  establishments  probably 
are  using  inks  manufactured  with  imported 
dyes  and  type  facings  made  of  imported 
alloys. 

There  are  several  internationally  known 
companies  .in  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  in¬ 
dustry  which  have  plants  in  Indiana. 

The  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  which  has 
plants  in  such  cities  as  Warsaw,  Gas  City, 
Muncie,  and  Aurora,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  with  plants  in  Kokomo  and 
Shelbyville,  are  two  leading  producers  of 
glass  and  glass  products.  Both  of  these 
firms  are  international  in  scope,  and  both 
participate  directly  in  exports.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fiat  glass  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  competition  afforded  by  imports  of 
this  commodity,  although  the  industry  has 
not  sought  relief  through  escape  clause  ac¬ 
tion.  In  1956,  United  States  exports  of  flat 
glass  were  valued  at  $15.3  million,  while  cor¬ 
responding  imports  totaled  $43.9  million. 

The  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  another  inter¬ 
national  firm,  makes  asbestos  insulations  in 
Richmond  and  Alexandria.  This  firm,  too, 
sells  directly  abroad. 

Several  leading  refiners  of  petroleum  have 
branches  in  Indiana.  World-known  names 
such  as  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  which  is 
in  East  Chicago,  the  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
also  in  East  Chicago,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  which  is  in  Whiting, 
are  among  the  refiners  in  Indiana.  Other 
famous  names  include  the  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  also  in  East  Chicago,  and  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.,  which  has  a  refinery  in  Evansville. 
In  1956,  national  exports  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  were  nearly  $660  million.  In  addition 
to  exports  of  gasoline,  fuel  oils,  kerosene, 
etc.,  the  petroleum  industry  benefits  from 
exports  of  byproducts  of  oil  refining.  For 
example,  in  1956  national  exports  of  paraffin 
wax  accounted  for  13.9  percent  (quantity)  of 
total  production,  and  exports  of  petroleum 
coke  totaled  1,139,000  long  tons  or  20.5  per¬ 
cent  of  production.  To  further  point  out 
the  significance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  all  of  the  firms  listed  are  im¬ 
porters  of  -crude  petroleum. 

The  hardwood  plywood  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  import  competition,  although 
the  industry  was  denied  escape-clause  relief 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1955.  There  are 
now  several  bills  pending  in  Congress  which 
would  limit  imports  of  hardwood  plywood  to 
15  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption  in 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Three  Indiana 
firms  are  reportedly  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hardwood  plywood. 

In  the  textile-mill-products  industry,  ex¬ 
ports  substantially  exceeded  imports  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1954,  but  imports  have  since  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  that  in  1956  they  were 
larger  in  value.  Exports  of  textile  manu¬ 
factures  still  exceed  imports  of  textiles  which 
are  competitive  with  United  States  output, 
although  several  segments  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  have  expressed  concern  over  import 
competition,  including  producers  of  knit 
goods,  wool-textile-mill  products,  and  cotton- 
textile-mill  products. 

Six  Indiana  firms  are  reportedly  engaged 
In  producing  wool-textile-mill  products. 
There  has  been  no  escape-clause  action,  but 
wool  fabrics  have  been  denied  protection  un¬ 
der  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Further,  a 
reduction  in  the  United  States  tariff  on 
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woolen  goods  was  specified  to  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
reduction  to  an  amount  of  imports  equal  to 
5  percent  in  recent  years,  and  tariff  rates 
were  increased  on  the  excess  in  1956. 
Among  the  State’s  manufacturers  of  knit 
goods  are  several  producers  of  hosiery,  knit 
fabrics,  and  knit  underwear.  Exports  of  each 
of  these  items  nationally  exceed  correspond¬ 
ing  imports.  There  are  three  producers  of 
polo  shirts  and  one  producer  of  knit  gloves, 
however,  who  may  be  concerned  with  im¬ 
ports  of  knit  outerwear  and  gloves  which  ex¬ 
ceed  corresponding  United  States  exports. 
Recognizing  the  adverse  effect  of  imports  on 
United  States  producers,  the  Government  of 
Japan  voluntarily  set  a  quota  limiting  ship¬ 
ments  of  cotton  textiles,  including  knit 
cotton  goods,  to  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURE  1 

Were  it  not  for  exports,  American  agricul¬ 
ture  would  literally  smother  in  its  own  pro¬ 
duction.  Sixty  million  acres  of  cropland — 
1  out  of  every  5 — produce  for  export.  The 
large  flow  of  agricultural  products  to  cus¬ 
tomers  overseas  not  only  provides  additional 
farm  income  but  also  eases  the  pressure  of 
supplies  on  the  domestic  market  and 
strengthens  prices. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  year,  we  ex¬ 
ported  $967  million  worth  of  wheat,  $423 
million  worth  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  (excluding  dairy  and  poultry),  $367 
million  worth  of  soybeans,  $235  million  worth 
of  corn,  and  $231  million  worth  of  dairy 
products.  Each  of  these  is  important  to 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  terms  of  the  1956-57  national  export 
total,  the  proportionate  share  -  of  exports  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  was  over  $50  million  for 
soybeans,  nearly  $42  million  for  wheat,  $24 
million  for  corn,  $21  million  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products  (excluding  dairy  and 
poultry),  and  almost  $7  million  for  dairy 
products.  The  proportionate  import  share 
amounted  to  $19  million  for  livestock  and 
livestock  products  (excluding  dairy  and 
poultry. 

About  244,000  persons  in  Indiana  work  on 
farms,  and  their  need  for  supporting  services 
creates  employment  for  thousands  more. 
The  impact  of  exports  of  farm  products  is 
broadly  reflected  throughout  the  area. 

Like  all  parts  of  America,  the  State  of 
Indiana  also  is  an  importer  of  agricultural 
products — but  these  are  largely  tropical  or 
semitropical  products  not  grown  here,  like 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  bananas,  etc.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  imports  of  competing  spe¬ 
cialty  livestock  products,  often  of  fancy  grade 
and  higher  in  price.  In  balance,  however, 
exports  of  such  products  exceed  imports. 

MINING 

According  to  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates, 
there  are  approximately  10,390  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  attitude  of  mining  companies  and 
labor  toward  foreign  trade  varies  according 
to  their  estimates  of  the  direct  economic 
effects  of  foreign  trade  on  their  products. 

For  example,  some  4,950  persons  in  Indiana 
are  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  natural  gas,  and  other  minerals  which 
are  not  exported  in  significant  amounts,  but 
rather  are  sold  in  local  markets  without  sig¬ 
nificant  import  competition.  Mineral  com¬ 
panies  and  labor  in  these  operations  general¬ 
ly  are  not  concerned  directly  with  foreign 
trade  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Some  1,380  persons  in  the  State,  however, 
are  engaged  in  petroleum  and  they  may  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  affected  adversely  by  the 
Nation's  imports  of  crude  petroleum,  al¬ 
though  on  the  other  hand  they  may  benefit 


1  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

-  Proportionate  share  for  agriculture  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  production  rather 
than  employment. 


from  the  Nation’s  sizeable  exports  of  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

On  the  basis  of  1957  data,  imports  of  crude 
oil  into  the  United  States  for  the  full  year 
will  be  about  386  million  barrels,  whereas 
domestic  crude  oil  production  was  in  excess 
of  2,619,000,000  barrels.  Accordingly,  the 
ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  was 
about  15  percent,  or  13  percent  of  total  do¬ 
mestic  supply.  Voluntary  actions  of  im¬ 
porters  have  kept  imports  at  this  level. 

Since  mid-1954  the  administration  has  had 
under  consideration  the  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  of  the  need  to  limit  crude  oil 
imports,  the  effect  upon  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  if  restrictive  action  were 
adopted,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  plan  to 
implement  the  restrictive  program,  and  the 
administration  of  the  program  atfer  it  had 
been  adopted. 

The  cabinet  committees  which  considered 
these  problems  agreed  that  crude  oil  imports 
should  be  reduced  and  recommended  volun¬ 
tary  action  by  the  importers  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  the  reduction.  For  the  dis¬ 
tricts  I  to  IV  (the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains)  this  action  by  the  importers  has 
been  in  effect  since  mid-1955.  Beginning  in 
January  1958,  it  was  extended  to  district  V 
(the  Pacific  coast  States).  Accordingly,  at 
this  time  importers  for  the  entire  country  are 
voluntarily  controlling  their  crude  oil  im¬ 
ports. 

This  program  has  had  the  support  of  near¬ 
ly  all  domestic  producer  groups  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Further,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
importing  companies  have  reduced  their  im¬ 
ports  of  crude  oil  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that 
actual  imports  of  crude  oil  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1957  into  districts  I  through  IV  were 
below  the  levels  suggested  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  order  to  make  the  voluntary  import 
allocation  program  more  effective  the  admin¬ 
istration  took  two  additional  actions  dur¬ 
ing  March  1958. 

First,  for  districts  I-IV  it  reduced  the 
import  allocations  from  782,900  barrels  daily 
to  713,000  barrels  daily.  The  new  quota  be¬ 
came  effective  on  April  1,  1958  and  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  imports  to  12  percent  of 
the  average  crude-oil  production  in  districts 
I-IV  during  the  last  quarter  of  1958. 

Second,  it  has  incorporated  the  provisions 
of  the  Buy-American  Act  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  policies  of  all  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  purchasing  petroleum 
products  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States, 
Vendors  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  the  materials  they  propose  to 
furnish  to  the  Government,  if  partly  of 
foreign  crude  origin,  have  been  or  will  be 
imported  in  full  compliance  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  program. 

The  Nation’s  exports  of  the  products  of 
petroleum  refining  in  which  the  producers 
of  crude  petroleum  may  participate  indirect¬ 
ly  were  valued,  for  example,  at  $659.9  million 
in  1956. 

Coal  is  a  major  mineral  exported.  Not 
all  producers  export,  but  all  producers  and 
their  employees  such  as  the  4,060  persons 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  benefit  directly  by 
the  existence  of  the  large  export  market 
which  draws  off  significant  amounts  of  do¬ 
mestic  supply  and  raises  prices  received  by 
all  producers.  Thus  all  producers  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  Nation’s  total  exports 
of  coal  which  in  1957  amounted  to  some  81 
million  short  tons  valued  at  approximately 
$829  million.  This  was  a  sizable  increase 
over  the  1956  totals  of  74  million  short 
tons  valued  at  $732  million. 

Certain  bituminous  coal  producers  have 
been  prominent  in  efforts  to  reduce  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  but  coal  exports  for 
nearly  a  decade  have  been  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  equivalent  coal  not  con¬ 


sumed  domestically  because  of  residual  oil 
imports. 

EMPLOYMENT  GROUPS  (OTHER  THAN  PRODUCERS 
OP  MOVABLE  GOODS) 

Foreign  commerce  has  a  potentially  double 
impact  on  the  earning  activities  of  people  in 
such  industry  groups  as  construction,  public 
utilities,  trade,  banking,  real  estate,  insurance 
and  public  administration. 

First,  all  of  the  workers  and  firms  engaged 
in  producing  movable  goods  entering  inter¬ 
national  trade  are  patrons  of  these  services 
and  construction  activities.  The  livelihood 
of  these  construction  and  service  activities 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing,  mining  and  farming'  groups 
to  whom  they  sell  their  services. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  international 
economic  transactions  pass  through  their 
area,  persons  in  the  various  service  and  con¬ 
struction  activities  derive,  directly,  an  extra 
benefit.  This  is  obvious  enough  in  great 
trading  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Orleans.  It 
is  not  always  realized,  however,  how  substan¬ 
tial  a  portion  of  our  foreign  economic  rela¬ 
tions  move  through  communities  which  ordi¬ 
narily  think  of  themselves  as  being  concerned 
exclusively  with  domestic  commerce. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

The  direct  impact  is  particularly  evident  to 
persons  engaged  in  retail  trade.  Not  only 
do  they  see  on  their  shelves  the  many  prod¬ 
ucts  of  foreign  origin,  or  made  with  imported 
mtaerials,  whose  turnover  contributes  a  valu¬ 
able  share  to  their  operating  maintenance; 
they  also  see  the  quick  effects  on  their  sales 
volume  when  local  plant  activities  or  farm 
sales  are  stimulated  by  increased  exports. 
Their  stake  in  foreign  commerce  is  related 
directly  to  the  stake  of  the  movable  goods 
producers  in  their  area. 

The  direct  benefits  received  by  wholesalers 
from  foreign  commerce  are  just  as  evident. 
Wholesalers,  of  course,  gain  their  livelihood 
from  the  retailers  whom  they  supply.  The 
wholesalers  benefit  from  foreign  trade,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  extent  that  profits  received  from 
foreign  trade  enable  the  community  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  goods  from  retail  outlets. 

The  greater  part  of  our  imports  and  a  high 
proportion  of  our  exports  are  foodstuffs  and 
raw  or  processed  materials  in  bulk,  and  very 
large  percentages  of  both  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  such  goods  are  handled  by  wholesale 
dealers  of  one  type  or  another. 

In  addition,  wholesalers  handle,  between 
stages  of  domestic  production  and  processing, 
enormous  quantities  of  materials  either  orig¬ 
inating  abroad  or  destined  ultimately  for  in¬ 
corporation  in  exported  products.  More¬ 
over,  both  exports  and  imports  of  many  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  are  distributed  to  foreign 
or  domestic  markets  by  export  or  import 
houses,  jobbers,  combination  export  man¬ 
agers,  industrial  distributors,  or  other  spe¬ 
cialized  types  of  wholesalers. 

PROFESSIONAL,  BUSINESS,  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

Many  professional  services — legal,  engi¬ 
neering,  accounting,  advertising,  and  oth¬ 
ers — even  outside  of  major  foreign  trading 
centers — are  rendered  directly  to  persons 
engaged  in  international  transactions  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Persons  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  service  activities  serve  not  only  regular 
trade  groups  but  all  sorts  of  other  inter¬ 
national  activities — travel,  educational,  and 
technical  exchange,  firms  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  foreign  business  connections,  foreign 
firms  interested  in  exploring  local  connec¬ 
tions,  and  the  like.  And,  of  course,  profes¬ 
sional  people  receive  the  benefits  of  a  com¬ 
munity  made  more  prosperous  through  the 
direct  sales  of  movable  goods  in  foreign  trade. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

In  the  transportation  and  communication 
field  the  extra  impact  of  international  com¬ 
merce  is  sizable. 
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International  transactions  account  for  a 
heavy  part  of  the  traffic  along  our  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines — • 
not  to  mention  ocean  freight  where  they  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  100  percent  of  the  traffic. 
The  stake  of  the  transportation  industries, 
however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  freight 
revenues.  United  States  carriers  obtain 
sizable  revenues  from  the  fares  paid  for  both 
domestic  and  international  transportation  by 
American  and  foreign  tourists  and  business 
men  traveling  to  or  from  foreign  countries. 
Such  statistical  evidence  as  is  available  con¬ 
firms  that  the  transportation  industries,  as 
a  group,  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
business  from  foreign  trade  and  travel  than 
do  the  Nation’s  manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  communications  industries,  the 
heavy  traffic  due  to  international  exchanges 
steins  not  only  from  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  international  trade 
of  their  area  and  of  areas  whose  communi¬ 
cations  traverse  their  lines.  It  is  also  trace¬ 
able  to  a  variety  of  other  important  inter¬ 
national  interests — tourists,  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  governmental  matters,  personal  and 
family  contacts;  and  the  whole  variety  of 
interests  that  lead  to  communication  within 
an  area.  Telephone  calls  and  cables  for  for¬ 
eign  destinations  originate  even  in  the  most 
remote  towns.  Each  of  these  must  be  han¬ 
dled  at  many  places  along  the  route  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  points. 

In  1956,  305,791,956  words  were  cabled  to 
foreign  countries  and  another  292,723,140 
words  were  cabled  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry  handled  1,507,995  overseas 
calls. 

THE  CONSUMER 

Everyone,  no  matter  how  he  earns  his  live¬ 
lihood,  is  a  consumer  of  imports.  Without 
them,  our  United  States  standard  of  living 
would  be  very  much  lower. 

Most  people  realize  that  imports  are  im¬ 
portant  for  many  common  things.  Without 
imports,  we  could  not  have  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  bananas,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  ginger  nutmegs,  silk,  or  natural 
rubber.  For  other  commonly  used  things, 
such  as  sugar  and  wool,  we  would  have  to 
raise  prices  substantially  and  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  if  we  depended  entirely  on  domes¬ 
tic  resources.  There  are  many  less  well- 
known  things  which  we  cannot  produce  in 
adequate  quantity — many  drugs  and  spices 
and  various  kinds  of  minerals  and  chem¬ 
icals. 

Beyond  the  actual  value  of  imports,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  great  many  items  im¬ 
ported  for  use  in  industrial  processes,  some¬ 
times  in  relatively  minor  absolute  amounts, 
without  which  we  could  not  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  technical  knowledge  and  en¬ 
gineering  skill.  Losing  these  items  would 
cut  down  production  of  many  manufactured 
products  and  reduce  quality. 

Thus,  the  basic  raw  material  for  our  great 
aluminum  industry  is  largely  imported; 
without  it  we  would  have  to  find  substitutes 
for  the  many  products  of  daily  use  and  of 
importance  to  industry  in  which  aluminum 
plays  a  part.  The  great  electronics  industry 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  without  im¬ 
ports  of  a  number  of  minerals  such  as  tan¬ 
talum,  and  mica.  We  would  be  hard  put  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  electric  mo¬ 
tors  Without  imports  of  a  certain  type  of 
graphite  from  Ceylon.  Stainless  steel  could 
not  be  produced  without  chrome,  most  of 
which  we  import.  Our  petroleum  and  chem¬ 
ical  industries  depend  on  imports  of  plati¬ 
num  for  catalytic  and  equipment  purposes. 

We  import  almost  all  of  our  nickel,  most 
of  the  fiber  for  quality  rope  and  binder 
twine,  a  third  of  our  paper,  all  of  our  shellac, 
all  of  our  quebracho  (which  is  needed  for 
leather -tanning  and  oil-drilling  purposes) , 
and  all  of  our  natural  industrial  diamonds. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  such  items.  Many 
import  items  are  of  such  strategic  impor¬ 


tance  in  the  production  process  that  the 
Government  has  established  a  national 
stockpile  of  them  to  be  available  in  case  im¬ 
ports  were  to  be  cut  off. 

It  may  be  that  domestic  substitutes  could 
be  found  for  most  of  the  imported  com¬ 
modities  essential  to  our  finished  product 
for  the  consumer  and  for  national  defense, 
but  it  is  most  likely  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  made  with  the  domestic  substitute 
would  be  much  greater  and  probably  it 
would  be  neither  as  useful  nor  as  accept¬ 
able. 

In  1956  we  imported  a  total  of  $13  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  abroad.  These  im¬ 
ports  were  important  to  every  American — 
not  only  directly  but  because  they  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  many  more  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  the  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  factories,  mines,  and  farms. 

SUMMARY  FOR  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

I.  Industries  favorably  affected  by  exports : 
Approximately  423,975  persons,  about  73  per¬ 
cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  are  employed  by  firms  falling  in  7  major 
industrial  groups. 

Transportation  equipment 

Two  hundred  and  eight  establishments 
employing  approximately  92,450  persbns. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports;  $103.4  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports,  4,055. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  pullman  cars,  aircraft  parts,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  and  per¬ 
cent  of  total  United  States  supply:  Ore  im¬ 
ports  listed  under  primary  metal  industries, 
plus  jute  (100),  sheet  and  block  mica  (95.8), 
sisal  (100) ,  etc. 

Machinery  ( except  electrical) 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  establish¬ 
ments  employing  approximately  61,150  per¬ 
sons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports:  $91.5  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports,  5,800. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Tractors,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  construction  and  mining  machinery, 
power  saws,  pumps,  business  machines, 
household  machines,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  and  per¬ 
cent  of  total  United  States  supply:  Ore  im¬ 
ports  listed  under  primary  metal  industries, 
plus  balsa  (100),  natural  rubber  (100), 
asbestos  (94.3),  natural  graphite  (90),  etc. 

Primary  metal  industries 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  establish¬ 
ments  employing  approximately  86,975 
persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports,  $72.5  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports,  325. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Steel  mill  products, 
aluminum,  copper,  brass,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  total. 

United  States  supply:  Manganese,  chrome, 
tungsten,  beryllium,  tantalum,  bauxite, 
nickel,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  plati¬ 
num,  etc. 

Electrical  machinery 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  establishments 
employing  over  67,700  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports,  $45.2  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports,  3,500. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Motors,  electrical 
control  apparatus,  appliances,  radios,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  and  per¬ 
cent  of  total  United  States  supply:  Graph¬ 
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ite  (90),  natural  rubber  (100),  sheet  and 
block  mica  (95.8),  asbestos  (94.3),  as  well  as 
ores  listed  under  primary  metal  industries. 

Chemicals  and  products 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  establish¬ 
ments  employing  approximately  26,300 
persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports,  $44.1  million. 

Proportionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  exports,  1,580. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Plastics,  synthetic 
fibers,  explosives,  drugs  and  medicines,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported:  Urea,  gum, 
tragacanth,  karaya,  ammonia,  nitrates, 
phosphates,  oiticica  oil,  etc. 

Food  and  kindred  products 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  approximately  48,550 
persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports,  $29.2  million. 

Proportionate  man  years  of  employment  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  975. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State:  Meat  products,  con¬ 
centrated  milk,  cheese,  animal  feed,  canned 
and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Essential  ingredients  imported:  Ginger, 
flavorings,  coffee,  tea,  nuts,  chocolate,  spices, 
etc. 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Six  hundred  and  forty-three  establishments 
employing  approximately  40,950  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports,  $17.8  million. 

Proportionate  man  years  of  employment  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  1,150. 

Products  exported  nationally  affording 
benefits  to  the  State :  Boiler  parts,  metal  foil, 
tin  cans,  etc. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  and  per¬ 
cent  of  total  United  States  supply:  Similar 
to  products  essential  to  primary  metal  in¬ 
dustries,  plus  industrial  diamonds  (100),  etc. 

II.  Import  competition:  Following  is  a  list 
of  items,  the  producers  of  which  in  Indiana 
may  be  affected  adversely  by  import  compe¬ 
tition.  Each  item  was  discussed  in  the  text 
and  is  listed  here  in  summary :  Certain  types 
of  machine  tools,  11  plants;  tool  and  die,  un¬ 
determined;  diamond  die,  6  plants;  brass 
tubes,  3  plants;  copper  and  brass  rods,  3 
plants;  copper  rolls  and  sheets,  1  plant;  brass 
sheets,  1  plant;  plumbing  brass  goods,  2 
plants;  barbed  wire  and  nails,  2  plants;  con¬ 
crete  reinforcing  bars,  3  plants;  hardwood 
plywood,  3  plants;  wool  textile  mill  products, 
6  plants;  knit  goods,  4  plants. 

m.  Major  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  favorably  affected  by 
exports : 

Soybeans:  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
exports,  $50  million. 

Wheat:  State’s  proportionate  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  $42  million. 

Corn:  State’s  proportionate  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  $24  million. 

Livestock  and  products  (excluding  dairy 
and  poultry)  :  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
exports,  $21  million. 

Dairy  products:  State’s  proportionate 
share  of  exports,  $7  million. 

IV.  Major  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  which  may  be  affected 
adversely  by  import  competition: 

Livestock  and  products  (excluding  dairy 
and  poultry) :  State’s  proportionate  share  of 
imports,  $19  million. 

V.  Major  mineral  commodities  produced 
in  the  State  favoralVy  affected  by  exports: 

Coal:  4,060  persons. 

VI.  Major  mineral  commodities  produced 
in  the  State  which  may  be  affected  adversely 
by  import  competition: 

Petroleum:  1,380  persons. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  on  statistics 
and  articles  in  respect  to  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  submit,  and  which  is 
now  at  the  desk.  The  amendment  is  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  has  to  do 
with  the  study  commission,  and  directs 
the  commission  to  concentrate  as  much 
as  possible  upon  studying  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  tariff  rates  being  based  on  the 
labor  cost  of  producing  articles,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other- 
countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Capehart 

It  is  my  opinion  that  marked  differences 
in  the  cost  of  labor  which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  most  other  countries 
cause  or  contribute  to  a.  condition  of  unfair 
competition  against  labor  and  industry  of 
this  country.  Accordingly,  the  high  wages, 
which  constitute  strong  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  this  Nation’s  consumers  who 
in  turn  stimulate  a  high  level  of  domestic 
production  and  employment,  are  in  jeop¬ 
ardy;  and  also  that  there  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  to  justify  a  schedule  of  tariffs  based  at 
least  in  part  on  such  differences  in  labor 
costs. 

Such  evidence  would  indicate  further  that 
if  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  an  article  in  this  country  is  $5 
whereas  the  labor  cost  of  the  same  article  in 
another  country  is  only  $4,  the  duty  should 
accordingly  be  $1.  That  as  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  between  the  two  countries 
decreases,  the  duty  thereon  also  decreases  to 
the  point  at  which  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  hence  no  duty. 

I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  and  request 
that  it  be  stated  at  this  time: 

Mr.  President,  section  11  (a)  through  (h) 
of  H.  R.  12591  establishes  a  bipartisan  Com¬ 
mission,  provides  for  its  membership,  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  compensation.  Section  11 
(i)  (1)  outlines  generally  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  directing  it  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  international  trade  agreement 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  in  policies,  measures, 
and  practices.  Section  11  (i)  (2)  goes  on 
to  direct  the  Commission  to  consider  and 
report  on,  without  limiting  the  general 
scope  of  the  investigation,  such  matters 
as  the  following: 

A.  Labor  hours  lost  by  reason  of  imports 
as  compared  to  labor  hours  gained  through 
exports. 

B.  The  history  of  the  effect  of  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  on  small  business. 

C.  Anticipated  trends  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  and  their  possible  effects. 

D.  The  effect  of  the  inflationary  trend  of 
labor  and  materials  and  other  matters. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  bipartisan  Com¬ 
mission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  has  rather  broad  investigative  powers 
and  might  very  possibly  have  authority  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  to 
conduct  such  inquiry  as  is  contemplated 
by  my  amendment.  However,  the  language 
of  the  bill  is  no  more  than  permissive  when 
in  fact  the  subject  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  that  it  be  made  di¬ 
rective.  The  Senate  bill  purports  to  estab¬ 
lish  guidelines  and  proposed  areas  of  in¬ 
quiry  for  consideration  of  the  bipartisan 
Commission  and  my  amendment  merely 
establishes  additional  directives  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Commission  in  expressing 
specifically  the  feeling  and  interest  of  the 
Senate.  The  studies  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  necessarily  correlate 


duties  and  other  import  restrictions  such 
as  quotas  and  import  taxes  to  monetary 
wage  rate  differences,  unit  labor  costs,  unit 
total  costs  and  general  productivity  of  la¬ 
bor  (or  the  labor  input  per  unit  of  product) . 
These  considerations  require  an  analysis 
of  many  other  factors  of  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  capital  and  natural  resources  pro¬ 
portions,  as  well  as  the  technical  methods 
employed  in  production.  The  output  of  an 
economy  and,  therefore,  the  income  of  its 
population,  reflects  the  health,  training,  and 
skill  of  its  labor  force,  entrepreneurial  abil¬ 
ities,  and  its  stock  of  capital  including  nat¬ 
ural  resources. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
United  States  foreign  trade  upon  domestic 
employment  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  (the  Randall  Commission) 
and  was  published  in  the  staff  papers  of 
that  Commission  in  February  of  1954.  Sub¬ 
stantial  economic  changes  since  that  date, 
together  with  anticipated  changes  effected 
by  reason  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  proposed  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Common  Market  warrant  further  study 
and  reevaluation. 

The  investigation  proposed  by  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  somewhat  complicated,  not 
only  by  the  consideration  of  differences  in 
monetary  wages  among  individual  countries, 
and  among  industries  within  each  country, 
but  further  because  of  differences  in  the 
nature  and  method  of  financing  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  or  payments  not  directly  related  to  time 
on  the  job — for  example,  comparisons  must 
be  made  to  disclose  the  differences  when 
costs  of  fringe  benefits  are  largely  borne 
from  general  taxation  as  opposed  to  those 
in  which  direct  taxes  are  imposed  upon  the 
employer  proportionate  to  payrolls,  or  if 
fringe  benefits  are  derived  by  direct  taxes 
on  or  contributions  by  the  worker.  It  will 
further  be  necessary  to  consider  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  each  country’s  wage  level  to  its 
general  economic  situation. 

In  order  to  inform  the  Senate  more  specifi¬ 
cally  of  the  studies  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  I  suggest  the 
insertion  of  the  following  materials  in  my 
statement  at  this  point  entitled  “Wages  and 
Productivity  in  the  United  States  and 
Abroad,”  published  by  the  American  Tariff 
League,  Inc.,  February  1958,  and  “Employ¬ 
ment,  Wages,  and  Foreign  Trade,”  contained 
in  chapter  IX  of  the3  Compendium  of  Papers 
on  United  States  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  staff  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

“Wages  and  PRODtrcnvrrY  In  the  United 
States  and  Abroad 

“Tariffs  relate  to  wages.  In  import- 
vulnerable  industries,  which  tariffs  are  in¬ 
tended  to  safeguard,  wages,  even  jobs,  are 
at  stake.  The  reason  for  the  vulnerability  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  foreign  goods  is  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  competing 
domestic  goods.  The  purpose  of  a  tariff  is 
to  offset  some  of  this  difference  in  cost.  Be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  goods  reflects  wages  paid 
it  is  necessary,  in  setting  rates  of  duty,  to 
take  account  of  the  differentials  between 
wages  here  and  in  other  countries,  and  to  try 
to  evaluate  other  elements,  such  as  produc¬ 
tivity,  that  may  alleviate  or  accentuate  the 
effect  of  these  differentials. 

“SECTION  1.  THE  ELUSIVE  BUT  EVER-PRESENT 
WAGE  DIFFERENTIAL 

“American  wages,  highest  in  the  world 
and  the  envy  of  labor  in  every  other  land, 
represent  an  asset  in  the  domestic  economy. 
High  wages  constitute  strong  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation’s  consum¬ 
ers,  who  in  turn  stimulate  a  high  level  of 
domestic  production  and  employment. 

“Wages,  of  course,  are  only  one  component 
among  unit  cost  determinants.  Other  pri¬ 
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mary  factors  such  as  cost  of  raw  materials, 
transportation,  and  overhead,  enter  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  depending  upon  the 
industry. 

“Some  industries,  known  as  labor  inten¬ 
sive,  have  a  proportionately  high  input  of 
labor  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested.  Industries  such  as  textiles,  gar¬ 
ments,  lumber  and  wood  products,  electrical 
equipment,  and  fabricated  metals  require  a 
relatively  heavy  labor  supply  compared  to 
capital  investment. 

“The  National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers  measures  the  degree  of  labor  intensity  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  workers  per  million 
dollars  of  capital  invested.  The  NAM  notes 
that  the  clothing  industry  employs  300  per¬ 
sons  per  $1  million  invested,  while  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  has  80  workers  per  $1  mil¬ 
lion  invested.  The  latter  is  called  a  capital 
intensive  industry. 

“Other  industries  classified  as  ‘labor  in¬ 
tensive,’  with  relatively  heavy  employment 
figures,  include  the  leather  and  leather  prod¬ 
ucts  industry,  with  about  240  employees  for 
each  $1  million  invested;  furniture,  about 
190  employees  for  each  $1  million  invested; 
lumber,  about  170  workers  for  each  $1  million 
invested;  textiles,  about  140  workers  for  each 
$1  million  invested;  fabricated  metals,  about 
130  workers  for  each  $1  million  invested. 

“These,  then,  are  industries  in  which  labor 
costs  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  total 
costs.  Such  industries  not  only  feel  a  more 
severe  impact  from  wage  increases,  but  also 
are  more  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  low 
wage  levels  in  competitive  foreign  industries. 

“Textiles  provide  a  classic  example  of  this 
vulnerability.  The  industry  has  suffered  ex¬ 
tensively  from  excessive  imports.  Foreign 
textiles  overran  the  American  market  because 
garment  manufacturers  and  other  consum¬ 
ers  here  were  attracted  by  their  modest 
prices,  which  reflected  modest  wages,  by 
United  States  standards,  and  production 
costs  in  foreign  factories. 

"The  ‘labor  intensive’  yardstick  is  not  the 
only  determinant  of  foreign  advantages  in 
the  cost-price  structure.  However,  it  seems 
significant  that  a  large  number  of  the  United 
States  industries  which  have  reported  actual 
or  threatened  injury  from  excessive  imports 
fit  into  category  of  ‘labor  intensive.’  For 
them,  particularly,  the  wage  gap  remains  a 
dominant  factor  in  international  trade. 

“How  much  does  foreign  labor  receive? 

“A  major  difficulty  encountered  in  comput¬ 
ing  United  States  and  foreign  wage  differen¬ 
tials  is  the  sarcity  of  authoritative  data.  Al¬ 
though  the  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  compiles  much  of  the  basic 
source  information  on  the  subject,  it  does 
not  guarantee  its  accuracy  or  validity. 

“The  same  reservation  applies  to  the 
American  Tariff  League’s  other  main  source 
for  foreign  wage  data,  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  Geneva. 

“Lack  of  precise  information  on  so-called 
fringe  benefits  paid  by  foreign  employers  as 
part  of  their  labor  costs,  or  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  presents  still  another  difficulty. 
Fringe  benefits  in  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  such  as  family  allowances,  special 
bonuses  and  payments,  and  social  insurance, 
comprise  a  substantial  part  of  the  worker’s 
take-home  pay. 

“In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  all  available 
evidence  points  to  a  preponderant  gap  be¬ 
tween  American  wages  and  those  paid  in 
other  countries.  Throughout  the  American 
Tariff  League’s  research,  and  no  matter 
where  the  basic  data  were  discovered,  one 
finding  was  consistent:  ‘In  only  one  case — 
Canada — do  foreign  wages  exceed  even  50 
percent  of  the  average  level  of  wages  paid  to 
the  American  workingman.’ 

“Where  reliable  data  made  it  possible,  up¬ 
ward  adjustments  in  foreign  wage  rates,  as 
listed  in  tables  46  and  47,  were  made  to 
reflect  payment  of  fringe  benefits.  No  such 
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adjustment  was  made  In  the  United  States 
figure  In  table  46,  although  it  does  include 
overtime  and  paid  vacations. 

“Table  46. — Average  hourly  earnings  in 
industrial  occupations 
[In  United  States  dollars] 

United  States _ 2.  08 

Canada _  1.59 

Sweden _ 0.  83 

Norway _ 0.  72 

New  Zealand _ 0.  70 

Switzerland  _ _ 0.  63 

United  Kingdom _ 0.  61 

Belgium _ _ 0.  56 

West  Germany _ _ _ 0.  55 

France _ 0.  54 

Italy _ _ 0.  43 

Ireland _ 0.39 

Japan _ 0.  22 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  Statistical  Sup¬ 
plement,  vol.  LXXVI,  No.  3,  International 
Labor  Review,  September  1957;  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  Gazette,  vol.  LXV,  No.  10,  Octo¬ 
ber  1957. 

Note. — Hourly  earnings  are  based  on  lat¬ 
est  available  information  1956-57.  United 
States  figure  is  for  September  1957.  Earn¬ 
ings  shown  for  Norway  and  Belgium  apply  to 
skilled  male  workers  only. 


“Table  47. — Average  weekly  wages  arid  hours 
in  manufacturing,  1956 
[Iii  United  States  dollars] 


Waves 

Hours 

$80. 19 
62*  2() 

,  40. 5 

41.  1 

18.  (>9 

>  44.  0 

21.89 

(2) 

c2) 

1  4(i.  0 

Mexico . . .  .  . 

11.  10 

3  4.  74 

4 11.80 

50. 2 

15. 12 

45.4 

8  25.  57 

i  48.  0 

6  34.  05 

44.2 

19.  98 

45.  4 

8  24.  88 

48.0 

14.  54 

»  40.  0 

8  19. 39 

3  49.  0 

8  31.  54 

44.0 

‘37.35 

1  45.  0 

#  28. 85 

47.  7 

8  34.  <>4 

40.0 

8  33.  87 

1  40.  0 

8  39.  90 

‘  40.0 

i  Estimated. 

3  Not  available. 

3  1955  figure. 

*  Includes  family  allowances. 

8  Males  only. 

•  Skilled  and  semiskilled  males  only. 

Source:  Calculated  from  the  International  Labour  lie- 
view,  Statistical  Supplement,  vol.  LXXVI,  No.  3,  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Office,  Geneva,  September  1957. 

“An  important  addition  to  the  evidence  of 
a  substantial  wage  gap  between  United 
States  and  foreign  labor  is  supplied  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  lists  the  following  per 
capita  annual  incomes  in  various  countries 
(figures  converted  to  United  States  dollars)  : 


"United  States . . . . . —  1,960 

Australia _ 1,  032 

Austria _  444 

Belgium _  814 

Canada _ 1,  335 

Denmark.  1 _  770 

Finland _ 787 

France _  821 

Greece _  230 

Israel _  557 

Italy _ 353 

Japan _ 212 

Mexico _  164 

Netherlands _  582 

Portugal _  188 

Spain _  279 

Sweden _ 1, 101 

Switzerland _ .. _ 1,092 

-  United  Kingdom _  832 

West  Germany _  603 


“ The  national  industrial  conference  hoard's 
survey 

“At  the  request  of  the  American  Tariff 
League  and  others,  the  national  industrial 
conference  board  reviewed  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  bearing  on  United  States  foreign  trade. 
Its  preliminary  study  includes  a  section  de¬ 
scribing  the  response  to  a  field  survey  of 
United  States  and  foreign  labor  costs  among 
‘American  producers  with  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  producing  the  same  or  similar 
products  both  here  and  abroad.’ 

“Table  48  is  adapted  from  the  conference 
board’s  tabulation  of  this  response. 

“Table  48. — Comparison  of  foreign  direct 
labor  costs  to  United  Slates  costs 
[By  number  of  products  reported! 


United  Kingdom: 

Less  than  United  States _  31 

Same  as  United  States _  o 

More  than  United  States _  l 

Total -  32 

Canada: 

Less  than  United  States _  14 

Same  as  United  States _ 1 _  4 

More  than  United  States _  7 


Total _  25 

Mexico : 

Less  than  United  States _  13 

Same  as  United  States _  1 

More  than  United  States _  1 


Total _ r _  15 

Brazil: 

Less  than  United  States _  11 

Same  as  United  States _  1 

More  than  United  States _  Q 


Total.. _ _ 12 

Australia : 

Less  than  United  States _  2 

Same  as  United  States _  1 

More  than  United  States _  4 


Total _  7 

West  Germany: 

Less  than  United  States _ , _  6 

Same  as  United  States _  0 

More  than  United  States _  0 


Total _  6 

France: 

Less  than  United  States _  5 

Same  as  United  States _  1 

More  than  United  States _  0 

Total _  6 

Argentina : 

Less  than  United  States _  5 

Same  as  United  States _ 0 

More  than  United  States _  1 

Total _ 6 

Other  countries:  1 

Less  than  United  States _  22 

Same  as  United  States _  2 

More  than  United  States _ 10 


Total.. . 34 

Total  all  countries: 

Less  than  United  States _ 109 

Same  as  United  States _  10 

More  than  United  States _ _ _ - _  24 

Total . . . . . -  143 


1  Belgium,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Holland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Peru,  Philippines,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Venezuela. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board,  the  International 
Economic  Position  of  the  United  States, 
December  1957. 

"According  to  table  48,  overseas  producers 
turning  out  143  different  products  informed 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
that  their  direct  labor  costs  were  less  than 
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those  paid  by  manufacturers  of  the  same 
products  in  the  United  States  in  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  cases  reported.  In  only  17 
percent  of  the  cases  did  foreign  labor  costs 
exceed  United  States  costs. 

“Moreover,  the  conference  board  found 
that:  ‘In  every  instance  where  the  labor 
bill  is  lower,  it  is  lower  by  a  wide  margin. 
More  often  than  not  it  is  55  percent  or  less 
of  similar  United  States  expenditures.  This 
was  the  situation  with  just  about  equal 
emphasis  in  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  even  though  somewhat  higher  wage 
scales  are  paid  in  the  former  area.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  Europe  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  industrialized  probably  brings  realized 
unit  labor  costs  in  both  regions  closer  to¬ 
gether. 

“  ‘The  pertinent  inference  from  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  our  data  is  that,  despite  a  generally 
higher  degree  of  mechanization  in  the 
United  States  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  unit  cost  of  labor  is  higher  than 
it  is  abroad.  The  economies  made  possible 
through  industrialization  are  apparently  not 
generally  sufficiently  large  to  offset  relatively 
low  foreign  wage  rates.’ 

“The  conference  board  discovered,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  that  for  the  cases  reported  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  less -than  United  States  total  pro¬ 
duction  costs  was  highest  in  Western  Europe, 
chief  trade  competitor  of  United  States  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  incidence  of  higher  costs, 
counting  labor,  raw  materials,  and  overhead, 
was  greatest  in  Latin  America,' the  bulk  of 
whose  shipments  to  the  United  States  are 
primary  products  and  largely  noncompeti¬ 
tive.  Cases  covering  Asiatic  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Japan,  were  negligible  in  number  in 
this  particular  study. 

“Other  cost  elements  involved 

“The  conference  board  also  tried  to  isolate 
cost  elements  other  than  labor  that  might 
differ  here  and  abroad.  In  summary  the 
board,  in  its  preliminary  report,  observed : 

“  ‘The  influences  of  the  three  major  cost 
components — rnaterials,  labor,  and  over¬ 
head — upon  total  unit  cost  varied  sharply. 
Labor  cost  per  unit  was  generally  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  than  in  this  country — in 
109  out  of  158  instances.  Overhead  was 
lower  in  the  production  of  78  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  direct  materials  costs  were 
higher  in  78  instances.  The  generally  large 
proportion  of  the  cost  dollar  accounted  for 
by  materials,  in  short,  tended  to  offset  lower 
labor  and  overhead  costs.’ 

“It  should  be  emphasized  here,  however, 
that  the  conference  board  was  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  materials  to  American  sub¬ 
sidiaries  abroad.  In  many  cases,  the  confer¬ 
ence  board  learned,  these  materials  are  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  and  their 
cost  is  Inflated  by  shipping  charges  and  for¬ 
eign  tariffs. 

“The  same  cost  conditions  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  encountered  by  foreign-owned  fac¬ 
tories.  In  the  case  of  assembly  operations, 
for  example,  component  parts  are  frequently 
sent  from  the  parent  company  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  a  subsidiary  abroad.  Foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  in  most  instances  would  not  bear  this 
cost  burden. 

“Basic  wage-gap  premise  validated 

“To  repeat,  all  evidence,  regardless  of 
source,  confirms  the  first  premise  in  the 
wage -gap  debate.  American  wages  are  at 
least  twice  as  high  as  those  paid  in  any  other 
country  except  Canada,  where  wage  levels 
are  about  three -fourths  of  ours.  The  only 
point  of  issue  is  whether  wage  differentials 
provide  an  unfair  advantage  for  foreign  in¬ 
dustries  competing  in  the  American  market. 
If  the  United  States  could  offset  the  wage 
gap  by  proportionately  greater  productivity, 
no  such  advantage  would  exist.  However,  as 
section  2  explains,  foreign  productivity  is 
gaining  steadily. 
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"SECTION  2.  PRODUCTIVITY,  THE  VANISHING 
AMERICAN  ADVANTAGE 

“While  recognizing  the  existence  of  sub¬ 
stantial  differentials  between  wages  here  and 
abroad,  some  Americans  contend  that  our 
productivity,  technology,  and  mechanization 
surpass  those  abroad  and  so  overcome  and 
purported  competitive  advantage  possessed 
by  low-wage  countries.  This  contention  is 
often  made  as  a  statement  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication,  without  recognition  that  individ¬ 
ual  industries  differ  in  productive  poten¬ 
tiality. 

“In  fact,  the  validity  of  these  claims  has 
declined  in  direct  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
postwar  rehabilitation  in  the  other  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  Today,  the 
productivity  gap  is  a  diminishing  factor  in 
many  situations  of  international  competition. 

“It  may  seem  ironical  to  some  that  the  very 
nations  whose  goods  are  invading  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  in  growing  volume  and  which 
are  furnishing  stiffer  competition  for  United 
States  products  in  other  markets  are  gen¬ 
erally  those  whose  economies  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  many  billions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  foreign  aid  in  the  past  12  years. 

“To  express  it  another  way,  many  United 
States  manufacturers  and  workers  whose 
heavy  tax  bills  helped  rebuild  foreign  fac¬ 
tories  and  equip  them  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  are  now  watching  these  same  fac¬ 
tories  and  machines,  manned  by  low-wage 
labor,  turn  out  products  at  less  than  United 
States  costs  to  compete  in  the  American 
market. 

“Since  1950  Western  Europe’s  industrial 
output  has  been  increasing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  United  States  production.  The 
United  Nations,  in  World  Economic  Survey 
1956,  notes  that  by  1955  Italy’s  manufac¬ 
turing  output  per  man-hour  had  gained  44 
percent  over  1950  and  Germany’s  35  percent 
over  1950,  while  the  United  States  increase 
was  only  12  percent. 

“It  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  Western 
Europe’s  amazingly  rapid  economic  recov¬ 
ery,  and  postwar  resurgence  to  the  front 
ranks  of  world  commerce,  has  more  than 
casual  connection  with  the  fact  that  as  of 
December  31,  1956,  more  than  40  pereent 
of  the  $57.6  billion  in  postwar  grants  and 
credits  distribtued  by  the  United  States  had 
gone  to  Western  Europe. 

“Climbing  productivity  in  Western  Europe 
is  emphasized  in  recent  reports  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion.  The  OEEC’s  latest  annual  report  re¬ 
views  European  progress  since  1950  and  looks 
ahead  to  1960,  and  a  high  note  of  optimism 
overlays  all  of  its  findings : 

“  ‘The  net  result  of  the  estimates  of 
labor  supply  and  productivity  in  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17  percent  in  the  gross  national 
product  is  projected  for  the  5-year  period 
1956-60.  During  the  last  5  years,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  national  products  was  26.5 
percent.  Thus  a  considerable  reduction  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  rate  of  growth  due  largely  to 
the  more  modest  increases  in  labor  supply 
but  also  to  a  lesser  extent  to  a  lower  rate  of 
productivity  growth.  For  member  countries 
combined,  gross  national  products  per  man¬ 
hour  is  expected  to  rise  by  14.2  percent  over 
the  period  1956-60,  compared  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16.6  percent  over  1951-55.  Thus, 
the  annual  compound  growth  of  productivity 
for  member  countries  as  a  whole  is  expected 
to  be  2.7  percent  per  year  as  compared  with 
3.1  percent  during  the  past  5  years.  A  rate 
of  2.7  percent  is  in  itself  a  fast  one,  well 
above  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  inter-war 
period  in  Europe  and  it  is  higher  than  that 
experienced  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  5  years.’ 

“Elsewhere  in  its  forecast  of  European  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  1960,  OEEC  declares: 

“  ‘From  1950  to  1955  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  rose  38  percent.  Over  the  next  5  years 
it  seems  likely  that  if  gross  national  products 
increases  by  17  percent  and  the  pattern  of 
demand  develops  as  suggested  in  this  study. 


industrial  production  will  rise  by  about  25 
percent.’ 

“Table  49. — Output  per  man-hour  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  1955 
[1950  =  100] 


Austria _ 134 

Belgium _ 123 

Canada _ 113 

France _ 133 

West  Germany _ 135 

Italy _ 144 

Netherlands _ 124 

Sweden _ 115 

United  Kingdom _  112 

United  States _ 112 


Source:  United  Nations 

“OEEC  also  concerns  itself  with  the  impact 
of  this  /expected  gain  in  productivity  on 
international  trade.  It  estimates  that  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  dollar  area — which,  of  course, 
means  primarily  the  United  States — may  in¬ 
crease  40  percent  over  the  1955  level  by  1960. 
In  order  to  achieve  such  a  substantial  up¬ 
turn,  OEEC  lays  down  a  series  of  ground- 
rules: 

“  ‘First,  every  possible  means  of  improving 
Europe’s  competitiveness  must  be  pursued  by 
measures  aimed  at  raising  productivity  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  restraint  of  inflationary 
tendencies.  Secondly,  energetic  steps  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  and  increase  the  over¬ 
all  mobility  of  Europe’s  resources — particu¬ 
larly  of  manpower — in  order  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  expansion  of  output  of  certain  products 
such  as  machinery  and  equipment,  for  which 
the  export  prospects  are  most  favorable. 
Thirdly,  the  importance  of  invisibles  earn¬ 
ings  is  growing  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 
If  sufficient  efforts  are  made  to  expand  fa¬ 
cilities  for  tourism  and  shipping,  Europe  can 
considerably  increase  her  receipts  from  this 
source.’ 

“Furthermore,  OEEC  regards  such  steps  as 
formation  of  the  6-nation  European  common 
market  and  the  proposed  free-trade  zone  en¬ 
compassing  all  17  OEEC  members  as  spring¬ 
boards  to  still  greater  prosperity: 

“  ‘Much  progress  in  liberalizing  trade  has 
already  been  made  in  the  OEEC.  Greater 
freedom  of  trade  in  Europe  would  not  only 
enable  fuller  advantage  to  be  taken  of  inter¬ 
national  specialization  but  would  also  stim¬ 
ulate  competition  and  the  mobility  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  within  national  frontiers. 
It  would  powerfully  reinforce  domestic  poli¬ 
cies  intended  to  reduce  restrictive  business 
practices  and  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
labor.  The  projects  for  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon  market  among  the  six  countries,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  in  OEEC  toward  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  free-trade  area  should  give 
a  new  impetus  to  this  means  of  stimulating 
productivity.’ 

“By  way  of  confirming  OEEC’s  glowing 
self  appraisal,  the  magazine  Fortune  con¬ 
ducted  its  own  survey  of  Western  Europe’s 
economic  rebound  from  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II  and  reached  much  the  same 
conclusion  as  OEEC.  In  its  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1957  Fortune  observed: 

"  ‘The  key  to  Europe’s  prosperity  is  its  rising 
productivity,  or  output  per  man-hour.  For 
as  yet  Europe’s  population  is  increasing  only 
half  as  fast  as  that  of  the  United  States  and 
its  labor  force  is  also  increasing  about  half  as 
fast.  Thus  Europe’s  progress  since  1948  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  largely  a 
result  of  rising  productivity.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  productivity  to  rise.  Western 
Europe  employs  nearly  31  million  people  in 
mining  and  manufacturing,  working  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  46  hours  a  week;  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  employs  17,750,000  in 
mining  and  manufacturing,  working  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  40  hours  a  week.  But  they  turn 
out  a  third  again  as  much  as  the  31  million 
Europeans.  In  other  words,  European  pro¬ 
ductivity,  expressed  as  industrial  output  per 
man-hour,  is  roughly  40  percent  that  of  the 
United  States — though  in  many  industries 
the  discrepancy  is  much  less. 


“  ‘The  point  is,  however,  that  European 
productivity  is  at  last  increasing  rapidly — 
at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  4  percent  a 
year  between  1950  and  1955.  This  is  much 
faster  than  any  previous  European  growth 
rate,  and  faster  even  than  the  3  percept  aver¬ 
age  annual  growth,  long  term,  of  United 
States  industrial  productivity.  While  such 
growth  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely,  Eu¬ 
rope’s  huge  investments  will  enable  jts  in¬ 
dustry  to  expand  fast,  if  not  quite  at  its  1950- 
55  rate.’ 

“Europe’s  wage  rates,  as  noted  in  table  46, 
average  about  30  percent  of  United  States 
rates,  so  that  even  with  an  average  40  per¬ 
cent  lower  productivity,  the  net  cost  ad¬ 
vantage  is  Europe’s.  And,  as  Fortune  points 
out,  the  advantage  is  increasing. 

“In  short,  Western  Europe,  already  the  hub 
of  world  commerce,  is  girding  for  greater 
achievements  in  years  to  come.  Although  the 
United  States  outranks  any  single  European 
nation,  or  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  as  a 
foreign  trader.  Western  Europe’s  combined 
trade  constitutes  about  50  percent  of  the 
world  total,  or  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States. 

“Obviously,  there  remains  little  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  consider  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  any  longer  as  an  impoverished  cousin, 
or  as  a  cluster  of  picturesque  nations  beset 
by  chronic  political  difficulties  and  dependent 
on  the  open-handed  paternalism — and  rich 
domestic  market — of  the  United  States  to 
scratch  out  a  meager  existence. 

“Quite  the  contrary,  Western  Europe’s 
booming  industrial  plant  already  poses  a 
serious  challenge  to  United  States  supremacy 
in  world  trade.  This  challenge  will  mount  in 
the  years  just  ahead.  To  ignore  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  temporary  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  will  ultimately  yield  to  Ameri¬ 
can  know-how,  is  to  overlook  one  of  the  truly 
amazing  economic  developments  of  the  20th 
century. 

“Industrial  expansion:  A  world  success  story 

“This  study  concentrates  on  Western  Eu¬ 
rope’s  economic  progress  because  this  is  the 
region  of  main  concern  to  the  United  States, 
both  as  a  market  for  our  products  and  as  a 
competitor  in  our  domestic  market  and  in 
other  markets  across  the  world.  This  is  not 
to  imply,  however,  that  other  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  Japan,  are  not  expanding  on  a  com¬ 
parable  scale. 

“As  table  50  indicates,  many  relatively 
underdeveloped  countries  are  building  up 
their  industrial  resources  in  this  era  of  rapid 
technological  advancement.  The  United 
States  has  assisted  in  this  expansion  by 
pumping  many  billions  of  dollars  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  into  underdeveloped  countries. 

“Japan,  of  course,  ranks  among  the  major 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  Its  in¬ 
dustry,  highly  efficient  prior  to  World  War  II, 
has  fully  recovered  from  wartime  damage, 
and  more  and  more  Japanese  manufactures 
are  finding  their  way  into  international  com¬ 
merce.  Only  recently  Japan  announced  plans 
to  push  its  own  entry  into  the  huge  foreign- 
car  market  in  the  United  States.  Watches  are 
another  Japanese  export  product  likely  to  be 
found  competing  in  the  American  market, 
not  only  against  United  States  watches,  but 
against  Swiss. 


“Table  50. — Index  of  industrial  production 
[1953  =  100] 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1954 

1955 

World _ 

84 

91 

93 

100 

110 

World  excluding  United 
States .  . . 

84 

93 

95 

108 

118 

United  States . . 

85 

yi 

94 

98 

104 

Algeria . . . . 

82 

90 

98 

109 

120 

Tunisia  _ . . . 

83 

93 

112 

105 

130 

Argentina _ 

105 

108 

.  101 

108 

118 

Chile . . . 

72 

83 

91 

104 

102 

Mexico _ 

89 

95 

98 

106 

118 

India . . 

85 

95 

98 

107 

115 

Japan  ...  _ 

55 

74 

82 

108 

117 

Yugoslavia . . . 

94 

97 

94 

114 

132 

Source:  From  data  supplied  by  the  United  Nations. 
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“Japan’s  Industrial  acceleration,  in  some 
individual  industries,  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  that  of  Western  Europe.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Japanese  engineering  Industries,  for 
example,  advanced  69  percent  in  1956  over 
1955  and  its  output  of  passenger  cars  in¬ 
creased  77.5  percent  in  the  same  period. 

“Some  comments  on  comparative 
productivity 

“It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
productivity  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  sta¬ 
tistical  evaluation,  although  the  scanty 
statistics  do  show  trends  arid  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  governmental  and  news  accounts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  abroad. 

“The  replies  to  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board’s  requests  for  information 
on  comparative  output  per  man-hour  in 
certain  United  States  and  foreign  industries 
are  a  blend  of  report  and  opinion  by  quali¬ 
fied  industrialists  with  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  stake  in  foreign  operations.  Their  re¬ 
sponses  throw  important  additional  light  on 
this  subject.  Here  are  four  typical  ones: 

“  ‘There  is  very  little  difference  in  man¬ 
hour  output  of  production  workers  between 
the  plants  abroad  and  those  in  the  United 
States.  What  little  difference  is  present  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  lack  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  employees.  As  for 
the  future,  we  see  no  reason  why  our  foreign 
employees  cannot  be  as  productive  as  those 
in  the  United  States  in  our  line  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

“  ‘Since  the  same  type  of  equipment  is 
used  in  all  plants,  production  output  per 


Source:  Basic  data  supplied  by  the  United  Nations. 

“SECTION  3.  PRODUCTION  FIRST,  THEN  TRADE 

“The  earlier  sections  of  this  research  re¬ 
port  have  demonstrated: 

“1.  Wage  differentials  between  American 
and  foreign  workers  continue  to  be  substan¬ 
tial. 

“2.  Productivity  here  and  abroad  is  ap¬ 
proaching  uniformity. 

“Yet  there  are  variables,  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  industry  by  industry,  product  by  product. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in 
summarizing  its  findings  on  these  points, 
states : 

“  ‘In  the  main,  the  survey’s  evidence  sup¬ 
ports  the  conclusion  that  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  single  determinant  of  unit  cost  and  its 
trend  is  the  nature  of  the  specific  product. 
Some  products  are  more  cheaply  manufac¬ 
tured  abroad,  some  have  lower  unit  costs  in 
this  country.  The  outcome  will  depend  up¬ 
on  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  and  amount  of  materials  consumed, 
the  degree  of  mechanization,  average  capital 
requirements,  the  amount  of  power  con¬ 
sumed,  and  similar  determinants.’ 


man-hour  is  relatively  the  same.  If  new 
types  of  equipment  are  developed,  these  will 
possibly  be  extended  to  the  foreign  plants. 

"  ‘Productivity  of  the  workers  in  the  for¬ 
eign  plant  is  lower  than  in  United  States 
excepting  where  units  are  highly  instru- 
mentized  and  automation  is  employed.  This 
is  probably  due  to  general  precedent  as  much 
as  anything.  This  difference  in  productivity 
is  rapidly  narrowing  due  to  Improved  plant 
design  and  automation. 

“  ‘Man-hour  output  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  compares  favorably  with  the  United 
States.  Other  countries  such  as  South 
Africa,  Mexico,  Peru,  have  a  lower  man-hour 
output  than  United  States  because  of  the 
type  of  native  labor  available.  This  lower 
productivity  in  these  countries  does  not 
materially  affect  the  comparison  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  unit  costs  because  of  the  lower  wage 
rates  in  those  countries.  We  should  see  a 
dicided  improvement  in  the  future  due  to 
mechanization  and  more  competent  labor.’ 

“The  weight  of  evidence 

“These  comments  by  American  business¬ 
men  abroad,  based  on  expert,  on-the-scene 
observations,  support  and  augment  the  sta¬ 
tistical  findings  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration,  and  others.  The  evidence,  while 
not  voluminous,  points  in  only  one  direction : 
The  United  States  still  leads  the  world  in 
efficiency  and  rate  of  output  in  most  indus¬ 
tries,  but  our  margin  is  diminishing  as  other 
major  trading  nations  redouble  their  efforts 
to  catch  up. 


“It  has  always  been  the  contention  of  The 
American  Tariff  League  that  a  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  flexible  so  as  to  take  account 
of  such  variables  in  the  setting  of  individual 
rates  of  duty.  The  league  has  applauded 
the  recognition  of  this  philosophy  by  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(Randall  Commission)  which,  in  its  1954 
report,  included  this  statement: 

“  ‘One  of  the  essential  strengths  of  our 
entire  economy  is  the  vitality  and  diversi¬ 
fication  of  our  industry.  While  no  clear- 
cut  lines  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  with¬ 
out  overlapping,  the  submissions  made  to  the 
Commission  indicate  that  our  industry  falls 
into  three  broad  classes. 

“‘The  first  class  is  that  type  of  industry, 
generally  referred  to,  with  more  or  less  in¬ 
accuracy,  as  the  mass  production  industries 
in  which  for  various  reasons,  methods  or 
processes,  size  of  markets,  machinery,  or 
other  causes,  unit  labor  costs  are  generally 
low  here  as  compared  with  other  countries 
and  little  or  no  problem  exists  with  respect 
to  imports. 
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“  ‘The  second  class  is  one  in  which  machin¬ 
ery  and  production  facilities,  generally 
speaking,  are  identical  or  at  least  similar 
here  and  abroad.  In  some  of  these  the 
same  number  of  man-hours  goes  into  a 
unit  of  goods  here  and  abroad:  in  others 
the  use  of  labor  is  less  efficient  abroad  than 
here  and  there  may  be  other  offsetting  cost 
factors.  Whether  or  not  imports  may  be 
seriously  damaging  is  dependent  on  factors 
which  vary  industry  by  industry,  but  in 
at  least  some  of  these  the  labor  factor  is  the 
controlling  element. 

“  ‘The  third  class  is  the  so-called  handi¬ 
craft  type  where  machinery  is  a  minor  ele¬ 
ment.  Here  quite  obviously,  with  labor  the 
major  cost,  imports  can  be  not  merely  se¬ 
rious  but  destructive  to  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  without  a  tariff. 

“  ‘Yet  all  three  classes  or  types  of  industry 
are  a  necessary  part  of  our  total  economy, 
and  in  all  of  their  variations  they  must  pay 
wages  generally  in  harmony  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  wages  throughout  the  country. 
We  would  not  have  it  otherwise;  and  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  happen  that  the  wage  level 
in  the  third  class  and  in  some  of  the  second 
class  should  be  determined  or  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  wage  levels  abroad  in  com¬ 
petitive  industries.’ 

“The  findings  in  Research  Report  6  of  this 
study  show  that  the  above  statement  has 
pertinency  under  today’s  world  conditions. 
In  addition,  evidence  in  the  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  first  class  of  industry  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Randall  Commission  state¬ 
ment  may  be  growing  smaller  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  larger  as  the  world  becomes  more 
industrialized  and  mechanized.  In  other 
words,  the  wage  differential  between  United 
States  and  foreign  production  costs  is  of 
increasing  importance  and  is  creating  com¬ 
petitive  difficulties  for  more  and  more  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  trying  to  sell  their  products 
at  home  and  abroad. 

“The  question:  ichich  comes  first? 

“Equally  perceptive  in  its  evaluation  of  the 
domestic  production  system  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  trade  is  the  following  statement  by 
economist  and  author  Claudius  T.  Murchi¬ 
son.  These  passages  are  taken  from  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Dr.  Murchison  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  1957: 

“  ‘From  the  universal  turmoils  and  malad¬ 
justments  following  the  war,  there  emerged 
the  notion  that  trade  was  the  predominant 
fact  of  all  economic  life.  As  the  most  press¬ 
ing  subject  of  common  interest,  it  was  the 
focal  point  of  international  conferences, 
agreements,  and  conflicts.  It  became  the 
great  obsession  of  the  time  and,  as  such, 
the  logical  and  necessary  relationships  of 
trade  to  the  other  facts  of  life  were  either 
minimized  or  largely  disregarded. 

“  ‘The  renewal  of  these  relationships  now 
calls  for  first  attention.  To  accomplish  it, 
we  must  view  trade  for  what  it  actually  is — 
a  secondary  and  complementary  part  of  the 
total  economic  process.  The  primary  part, 
which  is  also  the  nuclear  center  and  the 
dynamic  element  of  the  total  economic 
process,  is  the  production  system.  Upon  the 
strength  and  scope  of  the  production  system 
depend  the  volume  and  character  of  all 
merchandise  trade  with  other  nations. 

“  ‘Production  is  the  energizing  factor  of 
economic  life,  both  internally  and  externally. 
In  an  industrial  nation,  the  forces  of  prog¬ 
ress  are  weak  or  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
health  and  creative  powers  of  its  production 
system.  Viewed  in  all  its  ramifications,  it 
is,  of  course,  the  major  source  of  national 
income,  the  wages  of  labor,  as  well  as  the 
earnings  of  capital.  It  is  the  major  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  chief  substance  of  a  nation's 
social  savings.  It  supplies  the  buying  power 
to  sustain  consumption  of  imported  prod¬ 
ucts.  Thus  all  effective  purchasing  power, 
whether  used  at  home  or  abroad,  is  Initially 
derived  from  domestic  production. 


“Table  51. — Changes  in  industrial  production  and  its  major  components 


|  Percentage  change  from  previous  year] 


Industrial 

production 

Basic 

metals 

Engiraior- 
-  ing 

Passenger 

cars 

Textiles 

Chemicals 

United  States: 

1954... . 

-7.0 

-18.0 

-10.0 

-9. 1 

-9.0 

1955 . . 

11.8 

29.3 

10. 0 

42.5 

12. 1 

12. 0 

1956 . 

2.9 

-1.9 

4.0 

-26.  6 

-2.0 

5.5 

Japan: 

23.4 

1954 . . 

7.6 

4.8 

-3.4 

20.3 

7.1 

1955. . . 

s.:i 

13.7 

-3. 0 

56. 3 

4.9 

19.2 

1950. . . 

21.5 

21.6 

59. 0 

77.5 

16.  4 

15.5 

Canada: 

1954 . . 

-2.0 

-6.0 

-8.0 

-22.4 

-14.0 

1.0 

1955 . . . 

9.2 

18. 1 

1. 1 

32.8 

15.  1 

5.9 

1956 . . . . 

7.5 

9.7 

5. 1 

.7 

6.8 

France: 

1954 . . . 

9.0 

14.0 

4.0 

18.6 

6.0 

16. 0 

1955 . . . . . 

11.0 

16.7 

20.2 

26.4 

-3.8 

13.8 

1956— . 

9.9 

5.3 

17.6 

17.6 

8.8 

9.  1 

West  Germany: 

7.0 

14.0 

1954- . . . 

12.0 

16.0 

18.0 

40.3 

1955 . . . . 

15.2 

21.6 

22.9 

36.  1 

8.4 

13.2 

1956 . 

7.8 

6.4 

9.0 

20.  2 

6.0 

9.3 

United  Kingdom: 

9.0 

1954 . . 

7.0 

8.0 

10.0 

29.2 

2.0 

1955- . - . . 

5.0 

8.3 

10.0 

16.7 

-2.9 

6.  4 

1956 . 

2.4 

-11.4 

-21.2 

-.6 

3.8 
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“  ‘In  a  worldwide  view,  production  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  evident  as  the  basic 
initiating  force  of  economic  activity.  World 
consumption  is  limited  and  shaped  by  world 
production.  Trade  is  only  the  facilitating 
implement,  the  balancing  factor,  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  what  is  produced.  In  the  total 
economic  process,  either  of  a  country,  or  of 
the  world,  its  role  is  not  that  of  master,  but 
of  servant.  Consequently,  the  first  concern 
and  supreme  duty  of  any  country  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  those  conditions  which 
nurture  a  system  of  production  coordinated 
to  its  needs  and  resources. 

“  ‘Without  the  use  of  this  guiding  principle, 
trade  policy  thas  no  enduring  foundation 
to  rest  upon,  but  remains  an  uncertain, 
vacillating  thing,  but  eternally  rushing  from 
one  set  of  objectives  and  criteria  to  another, 
forever  subject  to  whatever  whims,  fancies, 
and  inspired  visions  that  may  prevail  at  the 
moment. 

“  ‘If  concern  for  the  Nation's  production 
system  is  to  become  a  key  principle  in  the 
formation  of  trade  policy,  it  must  recognize 
that  the  production  system  is  an  integrated 
whole,  and  is  not  composed  of  parts  which 
stand  separately.  A  highly  developed  indus¬ 
trial  economy  is  an  intricate  network  in  its 
structural  relationships  and  in  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  its  operations.  All  of  its  parts 
fall  into  a  pattern  of  mutual  dependence. 
Each  unit  depends  upon  others  for  material, 
equipment,  and  supplies;  at  the  same  time 
it  depends  upon  others  as  market  outlets, 
or  as  secondary  processors.’ 

“The  unity  of  a  national  economy 

"Dr.  Murchison  further  amplified  the  in¬ 
terlocking  relationship  of  all  segments  of 
our  domestic  economy,  and  the  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  of  each  upon  the  others,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘Every  enterprise  is  both  a  buyer  and  a 
seller.  The  act  of  buying  extends  backward 
in  its  succession  of  effects  to  the  basic  re¬ 
source.  The  act  of  selling  reaches  forward 
through  a  succession  of  transactions  and 
further  processing,  until  the  final  market 
is  arrived  at.  At  each  stage  in  the  sequence, 
the  pattern  of  interaction  begins  anew. 
Hence  every  unit  of  production,  whether  it 
be  in  industry,  agriculture,  or  mining,  is  a 
connecting  link  in.  many  chains.  These 
chains  traverse  the  entire  system  and  are 
without  end.  They  bind  the  economy  into  a 
coordinated  whole  and  their  united  strength 
at  any  given  time  is  the  measure  of  a  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  health  and  prosperity. 

“  ‘Technological  changes,  new  commodities, 
shifting  consumer  desires,  are  always  forc¬ 
ing  readjustments  within  the  system,  but 
they  are  the  manifestations  of  normal 
growth.  They  give  more  than  they  take  and 
never  break  the  chains  of  mutual  depen¬ 
dence.’ 

"This  awareness  that  a  prosperous  total 
economy  requires  prosperity  among  all  of  its 
components  also  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
other  observers,  including  many  Members  of 
Congress.  In  an  address  in  Providence,  for 
example,  Senator  Theodore  P.  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island,  notes  that  ‘it  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  the  general  benefits  of  imports, 
but  for  some,  they  are  not  a  benefit  at  all. 
Some  of  our  citizens  are  being  asked,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  of  what  is  admittedly  of  value  to  the 
entire  Nation.  *  *  * 

“  ‘Certainly  our  economy  is  not  static. 
Businesses  are  constantly  coming  into  or 
going  out  of  existence;  and  they  frequently 
alter  their  lines  of  production.  Workmen 
shift  jobs.  Many  factors  go  into  this  process 
of  economic  change,  and  foreign  trade  is 
one  of  them.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  change 
does  not  come  so  rapidly  as  to  create  major 
dislocations.  It  is  also  a  duty  of  government 
to  see  to  it  that  the  burdens  of  change  do 
not  fall  inequitably  on  any  particular  lo¬ 


cality  or  segment  of  the  population.  That 
is  particularly  the  case  when  change  is  the 
result  of  a  government  policy  designed  to 
benefit  the  whole  Nation.’ 

“The  true  nature  of  trade 
“In  short.  United  States  foreign  trade 
policy,  to  be  truly  beneficial,  must  reflect  a 
firm,  frank  understanding  that  the  act  of 
exchanging  our  own  products  for  someone 
else’s  becomes  significant  only  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  it  serves  our  national  well-being. 
Trade  is  not  an  obligation;  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  trade  for  trade’s  sake,  but  of  obtain¬ 
ing  those  products  we  need  and  do  not  have 
In  exchange  for  those  we  have  and  do  not 
need.  Practical  application  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  requires  recognition  that  our  highly  inte¬ 
grated  economy  is  only  as  strong  as  its  most 
vulnerable  part,  and  that  in  the  long  run 
injury  to  one  part  is  injury  to  all.” 


"Employment,  Wages,  and  Foreign  Trade — • 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  September  1957 
"This  memorandum  is  designed  to  bring 
together  available  information  relating  to 
international  trade  and  domestic  employ¬ 
ment,  the  quantitative  effects  of  such  trade 
in  relation  to  other  factors  affecting  wages 
and  employment,  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  wage  rates,  labor  productivity,  and  the 
movement  of  international  trade. 

"international  trade  and  domestic 
employment 

"The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
United  States  foreign  trade  upon  domestic 
employment  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  (the  Randall  Commission)  and 
was  published  in'  the  staff  papers  of  that 
Commission.  This  study  indicated  that  in 
1952  approximately  4%  million  workers  in 
the  United  States  owed  their  jobs  either  to 
making  goods  for  export,  processing  import¬ 
ed  raw  materials  and  semimanufactured 
goods,  or  transporting  and  distributing  im¬ 
ported  commodities.1  On  the  basis  of  the 
growth  in  foreign  trade  which  has  occurred 
since  1952,  the  Department  now  estimates 
that  in  1956,  this  number  had  increased  to 
about  4%  million  workers : 

“United,  States  employment  attributable  to 


foreign  trade  in  1956 

1.  Exports: 

Nonagricultural  workers _  2,  561,  000 

Agricultural  workers _  602,  000 

2.  Imports: 

Transportation  and  distribu- 

bution - - - t _  524,  000 

Processing  imported  mate¬ 
rials - -  858, 000 


Total _ _ _  4,500,000 


"A  comparison  of  the  components  of  the 
1956  estimate  with  that  for  1952  indicates 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  over  360,000 
workers  in  making  manufactured  goods  for 
export  and  over  130,000  workers  in  handling 
and  processing  of  imports.  This  total  gain 
of  almost  half  a  million  workers  has  been 
partially  offset  by  a  drop  of  265,000  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  approxi¬ 
mately  225,000  jobs  in  the  4-year  period. 
The  decrease  in  agricultural  employment  re¬ 
flects  both  the  increase  in  productivity  of 
farm  labor  and  the  shifts  in  the  pattern  of 
agricultural  exports  among  individual  com¬ 
modities. 

"The  estimate  of  4  y2  million  jobs  gener¬ 
ated  by  our  foreign  trade  is,  of  course,  not 
a  complete  statement  of  the  effect  of  foreign 


“ 1  Staff  papers  of  the  Commission  on  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Policy,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  February  1954,  pp.  373-374. 
As  originally  published,  the  estimate  was  4.4 
million  workers,  but  the  estimate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  was  never  revised. 
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trade  on  domestic  employment.  It  must  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  some  jobs  are 
"displaced”  by  competitive  imports,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  exports  must  be  paid 
for,  in  the  long  run,  by  imports. 

“In  its  budget  request  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  Department  of  Labor  included 
funds  to  carry  out  the  necessary  statistical 
work  and  analyses  to  obtain  an  accurate 
indication  of  this  ’displacement.’  The  work, 
as  planned,  called  for  detailed  studies  of 
employment  changes  in  individual  industries 
affected  by  import  competition  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  employment  losses  which 
could  be  charged  to  imports.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  this  project, 
but  the  final  approved  appropriations  for 
the  Department  did  not  permit  undertaking 
this  work.  As  a  result,  we  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  submit  a  concrete  estimate  of  the 
number  of  American  workers  who  may  have 
been  displaced  at  any  time  by  competitive 
imports.  In  the  absence  of  such  concrete 
estimates  it  is,  however,  possible  to  make 
.some  crude  estimates  which  will  throw  some 
light  on  this  matter. 

“If  we  assume  that  all  of  the  United  States 
dutiable  imports  in  1956  could  have  been 
made  by  American  workers,  then  these  im¬ 
ports  would  have  required  the  full-time  serv¬ 
ices  of  approximately  1  million  workers.2 

"This  figure  is  obviously  much  too  high 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  which  can 
be  numerically  evaluated  at  this  time.  Some 
of'  these  reasons  are  : 

"(1)  Some  dutiable  imports  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  because  of  special  character¬ 
istics  impossible  to  duplicate  here,  such  as 
'native  style’  handwork,  and  do  not  replace 
American  workers.  -  » 

“(2)  Some  dutiable  imports  are  used  in 
later  stages  of  processing  and  are  not  pro¬ 
ducible  in  the  United  States  due  to  a  lack 
of  the  basic  raw  material. 

“(3)  In  some  instances  where  imports  are 
considerably  lower  priced  than  United  States 
products,  they  may  find  customers  in  a 
market  which  had  not  and  could  not  be 
tapped  by  American  production. 

"Perhaps  a  somewhat  more  realistic 
method  is  to  consider  the  employment  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industries  which  have  filed 
escape-clause  petitions  for  tariff  relief. 

“Between  April  1948  and  March  1957,  74 
applications  for  escape-clause  action  had 
been  filed  with  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  49  cases  the  Com¬ 
mission  either  (a)  found  so  little  evidence  of 
injury  caused  by  imports  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  terminated  or  dismissed  after  only 
a  preliminary  investigation  or  (b)  after 
making  a  full  investigation  decided  that  the 
affected  product  was  not  suffering  from  im¬ 
port  competition  and  that  no  tariff  relief 
was  justified.  Twenty-five  reports  (involv¬ 
ing  only  23  commodities  since  2  commodities 
were  the  subject  of  more  than  1  report  in 
this  period)  were  sent  to  the  President  with 
at  least  half  the  Commission  recommend¬ 
ing  Presidential  action  modifying  the  tariff. 

"During  the  postwar  period,  1947-56,  ac¬ 
cording  to  data  included  in  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  reports,  the  peak  employment  in  the 
plants  producing  these  23  commodities  was 
113,000  workers.  At  the  low  point  for  each 
individual  industry,  total  employment  in  the 
plants  producing  these  commodities  was 
85,000  workers,  a  drop  of  28,000  workers. 
(See  table  1.)  This  decline,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  wholly  to  imports.  In 
some  instances  the  lowest  employment  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  year  of  domestic  recession 


“2  This  estimate  is  made  by  taking  the 
declared  value  of  all  dutiable  imports,  raising 
this  value  by  25  percent  to  cover  the  costs 
of  insurance  and  freight  and  duty,  and  then 
dividing  the  adjusted  total  by  average  output 
per  United  States  worker. 
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rather  than  with  a  peak  in  imports;  in  other 
instances  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  at  least  some  share  of  the  decline  was 
the  result  of  competition  from  other  do¬ 
mestic  products  or  resulted  from  changes  in 
consumer  preferences.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  recognized  that  these  cases  do  not  en¬ 
compass  all  types  of  complaints  or  all  cases 
of  displacement,  but  in  a  field  where  facts 
are  hard  to  establish,  this  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  not  be  overlooked. 

“Table  1. — Estimate  of  total  employment 1 
involved  in  escape-clause  cases  in  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommended  Presi¬ 
dential  action 


Commodity 

Highest 
employ¬ 
ment  2 

Lowest 
employ¬ 
ment  2 

Net  de¬ 
crease 

I-A.  Tariff  action  by 
President— . 

36, 000 

26,000 

10,000 

I-B.  Nontariff  action  3 _ 

45,000 

35,000 

10, 000 

Total . 

81,000 

61,000 

20,000 

II.  Rejected  by  Presi¬ 
dent: 

A.  Action  recom¬ 
mended  by 
Commission 
majority _ 

13,000 

9,000 

4,000 

B.  Commission  di¬ 
vided  evenly. 

19, 000 

15, 000 

4,000 

Total . 

32, 000 

24,000 

8,000 

Grand  total... 

113, 000 

85, 000 

28,000 

"■Total  employment  in  plants  producing  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  general  period  covered  is  1946-56,  but  the 
entire  period  is  not  used  for  each  commodity.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  employment  data  are  based  on 
Tariff  Commission  reports,  and  the  period  is  determined 
by  the  data  shown  in  these  reports  (both  original  and 
supplementary).  No  commodity  is  counted  more  than 
once  (i.  e.,  watches  and  fish). 

“2  Highest  and  lowest  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  1946- 
56  period  for  which  data  are  available  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  reports. 

“  3  Velveteen  and  lead-zinc. 

“Displacement,  of  course,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  unemployment  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  worker.  The  worker  may  take  another 
job  within  the  same  plant,  shift  to  another 
plant,  or,  in  some  instances  retire  volun¬ 
tarily.  Other  studies  of  worker  displace¬ 
ment  for  all  types  of  reasons,  indicate  that, 
in  general,  workers  do  shift  jobs  and  find 
new  jobs. 

“Some  workers,  of  course,  do  encounter 
significant  difficulty  in  shifting  jobs  within 
an  economy,  but  a  great  many  shifts  take 
place  regularly  without  major  adjustment 
difficulties.  Over  3  million  persons,  on  the 
average,  enter  the  labor  force  each  month 
and  almost  the  same  number  of  persons 
leave.  In  addition  to  this  large  volume  of 
shifts  into  and  out  of  the  labor  force,  about 
800,000  persons  in  the  labor  force  go  from 
jobs  into  unemployment  status  and  vice 
versa.  Manufacturers  reported  almost  600,- 
000  hires  a  month  in  1956  and  about  the 
same  number  of  separations.  Almost  half 
of  the  separations  were  due  to  workers  being 
laid  off  their  jobs  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
(See  table  2.3) 

“The  unemployed,  currently  about  3  mil¬ 
lion,  is  an  everchanging  group  of  individuals. 
Each  month  one-third  to  one-half  of  them 
find  jobs  or  leave  the  work  force  and  they 
are  replaced  by  about  the  same  number  of 
new  job  seekers.  As  a  result,  the  long-term 
unemployed — those  who  have  been  looking 
for  work  for  over  26  weeks — comprise  only  5 
to  10  percent  of  the  unemployed  at  any  one 
time. 


“3  Since  these  turnover  data  are  based  on 
establishment  reports  covering  every  day  in 
the  month,  workers  who  shift  from  one  plant 
to  another  in  the  same  month  are  counted, 
as  a  separation  in  one  plant  and  a  hire  in 
the  other  plant. 


“Table  2. — Monthly  accessions  and  separa¬ 
tions  in  manufacturing  industries,  annual 
averages:  1947-56 


Year 

Monthly 

average 

turnover 

rate 

(percent) 

Average 

monthly 

turnover 

(thousands) 

Total  accessions: 

1947 . 

5.1 

780 

1948 . . . . 

4.4 

674 

1940 . . . 

3.5 

490 

1950 . 

4.4 

659 

1951 . . . 

4.4 

709 

1952 . . . 

4.4 

719 

1953.. . . . . 

3.9 

672 

19.54 . 

3.0 

480 

1955. . . . . 

3.7 

613 

1956. . . . 

3.4 

575 

Total  separations: 

1947 . . 

4.8 

734 

1948 . 

4.6 

765 

1919. . . 

4.3 

010 

1950 . . . . . 

3.5 

524 

1951. . . . 

4.4 

709 

1952. . . 

4. 1 

670 

1953 _ _ 

4.3 

741 

1954. . . 

3.5 

560 

1955 . . . . 

3.3 

547 

1956.. . . 

3.5 

592 

Quits: 

1947 . . 

3.4 

520 

1948 . . . . 

2.8 

429 

1949. . . 

1.5 

213 

1950 _ _ _ _ 

1.9 

284 

1951. . . . 

2.4 

386 

1952. . . 

2.3 

376 

1953 _ _ 

2.3 

396 

1954 . . . . . 

1. 1 

176 

1955 . . 

1.6 

265 

1956 _ _ _ _ 

1.6 

270 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


"In  the  past  10  years  total  employment 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  by  nearly 
7  million  despite  declines  in  employment  in 
a  number  of  important  industries  and  in¬ 
creased  productivity  per  worker  throughout 
almost  the  entire  economy. 

“The  reason  that  employment  has  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  face  of  individual  industry 
declines  and  large  increases  in  productivity 
is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  all  United  States  industries.  With 
output  per  man-hour  in  the  private  nonfarm 
sector  of  the  economy  increasing  by  about 
3  percent  per  year,  an  annual  average  of 
almost  1.5  million  workers  (including  self- 
employed  and  unpaid  family  workers)  would 
have  been  displaced,  despite  a  slight  decline 
in  weekly  hours  of  work  if  total  output  had 
not  increased  during  the  postwar  years  1947- 
56.  Actually,  output  did  increase  by  44  per¬ 
cent  during  the  period,  and  employment  in¬ 
creased  by  about  16  percent  between  1947 
and  1956. 

“wage  differences  and  foreign  trade 

“Marked  differences  in  monetary  wage 
levels  such  as  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  most  other  countries  are  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  ‘unfair  competition’  and  an 
obstacle  to  lowering  tariffs.4  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
United  States  but  has  also  risen  in  the  case 
of  the  formation  of  the  Benelux  Customs 
Union  and  the  European  Common  Market, 
among  others. 

“The  objections  arising  from  wage  level 
differences  usually  are  based  on  the  assump- 


“4  In  any  consideration  of  wage  level  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries,  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  available  statistics  particu¬ 
larly  on  foreign  wages,  do  not  adequately 
measure  all  types  of  payments  for  labor 
made  by  the  producer.  Many  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  not  directly  related  to  time  on  the  job 
are  comparatively  high  in  foreign  countries 
where  social  security  and  related  fringe 
benefit  programs  generally  entail  costs  far 
greater,  relative  to  basic  wages,  than  in  the 
United  States. 
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tion  that  monetary  wage  rate  differences  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  differences  in  either  unit 
labor  costs  or  unit  total  costs  of  production. 
The  relationship  of  wage  levels  to  unit  labor 
costs  depends  upon  the  productivity  of  labor 
(or  the  labor  input  per  unit  of  product). 
The  relationship  of  wage  levels  to  total  costs 
depends  not  only  on  the  ratio  of  wages  to 
unit  labor  costs  but  also  the  ratio  of  unit 
labor  costs  to  total  costs.  This  involves  all 
the  other  factors  of  production,  particularly 
capital  and  natural  resource  proportions,  as 
well  as  the  technical  methods  employed  in 
production. 

“It  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  United 
States  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  foreign  trade 
because  United  States  wage  levels  are  uni¬ 
formly  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
other  countries.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  ranking  export  nation  of  the 
world,  competing  successfully  in  most  items 
in  all  markets  from  which  its  products  are 
not  restricted  because  of  exchange  problems, 
is  ample  evidence  that  high  wage  levels  in 
and  of  themselves  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
competition  in  international  markets. 
Proper  evaluation  of  the  comparative  level 
of  wages  and  their  effects  on  the  flow  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  requires  not  only  a  careful  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  elements  included  in  wages, 
but  also  the  addition  of  information  on 
productivity,  and  the  role  of  all  the  other 
factors  of  production.  The  output  of  an 
economy  and,  therefore,  the  income  of  its 
population  reflects  the  health,  training,  and 
skill  of  its  labor  force,  entrepreneurial  abili¬ 
ties,  and  its  stock  of  capital  including  nat¬ 
ural  resources. 

“Consideration  of  differences  in  monetary 
wages  among  individual  countries,  and 
among  industries  within  each  country,  is 
further  complicated  because  of  differences 
in  the  nature  and  method  of  financing 
fringe  benefits  or  payments  not  directly 
related  to  time  on  the  job.  If  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  country  are  such  that  the  costs 
of  fringe  benefits  are  largely  borne  from 
general  taxation,  the  absolute  level  of 
monetary  wages  will  be  different  from  the 
case  where  fringe  benefits  are  financed  by 
direct  taxes  upon  the  employer,  with  these 
taxes  approximately  proportionate  to  pay¬ 
rolls.  For  example,  in  Great  Britain  social- 
security  programs  are  largely  financed  by 
general  taxation  whereas  in  France  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  mainly  financed  by  taxes  on  the  em¬ 
ployer  proportionate  to  his  payroll.  A  still 
different  level  would  be  expected  if  the  fringe 
benefits  were  derived  by  direct  taxes  on  or 
contributions  by  the  worker.  The  range  of 
variability  in  the  direct  cost  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  these  benefits  under  different  types 
of  financing  can  be  approximated  from  some 
limited  studies  of  European  experience 
which  have  been  made  by  the  ILO  and 
OEEC.  Studies  made  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  indicate  that  within  Europe  direct 
charges  to  the  employer  range  up  to  more 
than  100  percent  of  basic  wages  with  the 
average  charge  well  above  that  of  the  United 
States.  All  studies  indicate  that,  as  one 
would  expect,  these  costs  tend  to  vary  in¬ 
versely  by  country  with  the  level  of  basic 
wages. 

“Finally,  comparisons  of  differences  in 
wage  levels  among  countries  must  take  into 
account  the  general  economic  situation  in 
each  country — for  example,  is  one  of  the 
countries  under  inflationary  pressures,  or 
suffering  from  balance-of-payment  prob¬ 
lems?  Comparisons  of  wage  levels  between 
countries  can  only  be  made  statistically  by 
converting  their  different  monetary  units 
into  some  common  unit.  Normally,  this  is 
done  by  using  exchange  rates  as  the  con¬ 
version  factor,  but  this  procedure  has  many 
defects.  Two  of  the  more  important  of 
these  defects  are;  (1)  Exchange  rates  may 
not  reflect  the  differences  in  the  economic 
situations  of  the  countries  as  a  result  of 
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such  factors  as  exchange  controls,  quotas, 
and  prohibitive  tariffs;  (2)  exchange  rates 
are  determined  by  a  comparison  of  prices  of 
internationally  traded  goods  and  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  the  wages  in  each  coun¬ 
try  may  be  largely  determined  by  the  prices 
of  domestic  goods.  A  more  complete 
description  of  this  problem  will  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Gilbert  and  Kravis.5 

“Thus,  the  major  qualifications  on  using 
differences  in  wages  as  an  explanation  of 
the  flow  of  international  trade  fall  into  three 
main  categories:  (1)  Technical  differences 
among  countries  in  the  definition  of  wages; 
(2)  the  fact  that  wages  are  not  necessarily 
associated  with  unit  labor  costs;  (3)  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  each  country’s  wage  level  to  its 
general  economic  situation. 

“The  problem  of  measuring  international 
differences  in  productivity  in  a  way  which 
can  be  utilized  to  evaluate  the  significance 
of  differences  in  wage  levels  among  countries 
is  extremely  difficult,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  availability  of  reliable  data. 
Appendix  1  to  this  report  describes  the  major 
work  which  has  been  done  in  this  field,  the 
problems  encountered,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  results.  However,  utilizing  available 
data  from  the  United  Nations,®  it  is  possible 
to  make  some  approximate  adjustments  for 
productivity  differences  by  taking  account  of 
per  capita  national  product  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  being  analyzed. 

“The  total  national  product  of  any  coun¬ 
try  reflects  (a)  its  total  population;  (b)  par¬ 
ticipation  of  that  population  in  the  labor 
force  and  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force 
among  different  types  of  endeavor;  (c)  the 
natural  resources  of  that  country;  (d)  the 
country’s  stock  of  capital,  in  the  broadest 
sense;  and  (e)  the  general  level  of  produc¬ 
tivity  in  that  country.  If  we  take  into  ac¬ 
count  these  differences  in  per  capita  national 
product  in  comparing  wage  differentials 
among  the  major  trading  nations  of  the  free 
world,  we  get  the  result  shown  in  chart  I. 
The  procedure  followed  in  preparing  this 
chart  has  been  to  express  all  data  in  terms  of 
United  States  dollars,  converted  at  official  ex¬ 
change  rates.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  chart 
represents  average  hourly  wages  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  each  country;  the  horizontal  axis, 
per  capita  national  product.  Wherever  data 
permitted,  two  points  have  been  plotted  for 
each  country’s  wage  level:  (1)  The  basic  wage, 
or  average  hourly  earnings  figure,  in  manu¬ 
facturing;  and  (2)  the  basic  wage  adjusted 
for  fringe  benefits  or  social  charges  paid  by 
producers.  The  fact  that  the  points  for  each 
country  tend  to  fall  along  a  line  which  could 
be  drawn  between  the  comparative  point 
for  the  United  States  and  the  zero  point  on 
the  chart  would  appear  to  indicate  that  wage 
differences  among  these  specific  nations  are 
generally  related  to  their  differences  in  na¬ 
tional  productivity. 

“The  general  level  of  nonagricultural  wages 
in  these  countries  appears  to  be  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  country’s  overall  economic  posi¬ 
tion,  stage  of  development,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  labor  force  among  industry,  serv¬ 
ice,  and  agriculture. 

“Tlie  problems  which  exist  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  general  wage  levels  are  compounded 


“ 5  Milton  Gilbert  and  Irving  Kravis,  An 
International  Comparison  of  National  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Curren¬ 
cies.  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  Paris,  France,  chs.  I  and  VI. 

“  6  United  Nations  Publications,  Series  H. 


when  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  dif¬ 
ferences  in  wage  levels  between  specific  in¬ 
dustries  in  different  countries.  However, 
there  do  appear  to  be  logical  grounds  for 
making  internal  comparisons  between  indus¬ 
tries  within  a  single  country  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  wage  levels  in  its  export  indus¬ 
tries  are  below  some  national  standard.  The 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  in 
its  report  to  the  President  stated  that— 

“1.  American  industry  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  unfair  labor  standards  competition 
that  was  in  fact  unfair. 

“2.  Mere  differences  in  wage  rates  did  not 
constitute  an  indication  of  unfairness. 

“3.  The  clearest  case  of  unfair  wages  was 
one  in  which  the  cqmpeting  industry  had 
standards  that  were  unfair  when  judged  in 
the  light  of  standards  in  the  economy  in¬ 
volved. 

“This  concept  has  been  adopted  by  the 
President  and  has  been  applied  in  the  trade- 
agreements  process. 

“This  same  general .  type  of  comparison 
made  for  national  wage  levels — that  is,  ad¬ 
justing  for  differences  in  national  income — 
can  also  be  made  for  individual  export  in¬ 
dustries.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  to  reimpose  all  the  limitations 
involved  in  comparisons  of  general  wage 
levels,  but  also  to  consider  some  additional 
factors  which  apply  to  individual  industries. 
Basically  these  additional  factors  center 
around  the  stage  of  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  industry  and  the  extent  to  which 
any  gains  in  productivity  within  the  indus¬ 
try  have  been  incorporated  in  wage  increases 
or  in  price  decreases.  In  this  case  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  has  been  that  of  comparing 
the  wage  levels  in  the  individual  exporting 
industries  for  each  of  nine  countries  with 
the  average  wage  level  in  all  manufactures 
in  that  country.  These  data,  shown  in  tables 
3  and  4,  are  extremely  crude  in  that  they 
were  based  upon  the  information  available 
for  each  country  and  usually  cover  a  wide 
range  of  products.  Professor  Kravis’  work 
on  the  United  States  patterns  has  clearly 
indicated  that  our  export  industries  on  the 
average  tend  to  be  our  higher  wage  indus¬ 
tries.7  This  may  well  be  the  case  in  other 
countries,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  in¬ 
adequate  analysis  of  this  question. 

“Many  qualifications  of  the  data  shown  in 
these  tables  are  required  (appendix  2) .  The 
data  should  be  adjusted  for  differences  in 
industry  practices,  fringe  benefits  and  social 
charge  payments,  historical  relationships 
among  wage  levels  in  different  industries, 
and  the  role  of  collective  bargaining  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  wage  level  of  an  industry,  and  so 
forth.  In  short,  it  would  appear  that  analysis 
of  interindustry  differences  both  within  and 
between  nations  requires  both  additional 
general  data  and  individual  case  studies. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Affairs,  in  his  position  as  the 
United  States  Government  representative  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  has  formally  proposed 
that  the  ILO  begin  a  program  of  pilot  studies 
in  this  area.  If  this  program  is  initiated 
and  successfully  carried  out  we  may,  at  a 
future  date,  have  material  which  will  permit 
detailed  analyses  of  industries  and  throw 
more  light  on  the  entire  problem  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  wage  levels  to  international 
trade. 


7  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  vol. 
XXXVIII,  No.  1,  February  1956. 
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“Table  3a. — Belgium  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


Industry 

Percent 

Belgium: 

87 

96 

97 

Fabrication  of  articles  from  common 
metals  (not  elsewhere  specified) _ 

95 

Melting,  casting,  rolling,  forging,  extract¬ 
ing  metal _  _ _ 

120 

Fabrication  of  machines,  including  elec¬ 
trical  and  transportation  (excluding 

102 

All  manufacturing _ _ _ _ 

100 

United  States: 

73 

Flat  glass;  glass  and  glassware,  pressed  or 

112 

Jewelry  and  fin  dings _ 

84 

104 

119 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical);  and 
electrical  machinery  _ 

107 

100 

“Table  3b. — Canada  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


Industry 


Percent 


Canada: 


Meat  products _ 

Grain  mill  products _ 

Metal  mining,  other _ 

Mining — fuels;  oil  and  natural  gas _ 

Uistilled  and  malt  liquors _ 

Saw  and  planing  mills _ 

Pulp  and  paper  mills,.- _ 

Agricultural  implements _ 

Aircraft  and  parts _ _ 

Nonferrous  metal  smelting  and  refining.. 
Chemical  products _ 


104 

93 

131 

129 

113 
93 

123 

112 

114 
123 
100 


All  manufacturing 


100 


United  States: 

Meat  products _ 

Grain  mill  products _ 

Iron  mining _ 

Petroleum  and  natural-gas  production... 

Beverages _ _ 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills _ _ 

Pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  mills _ 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors _ 

Aircraft  and  parts _ 

Primary  smelting  and  refining — nonfer¬ 
rous  metals _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

All  manufacturing _ _ _ 


102 

94 

123 

125 

108 

89 

104 

110 

115 

112 

107 


100 


“Table  3c. — France  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


Industry 


Percent 


France: 

Agricultural  and  food  industries _ 

Chemicals  and  rubber _ 

Hides  and  leather _ 

Textiles _ 

Glass,  clay,  construction  materials _ 

Production  of  metals _ 

Initial  processing  of  metals _ 

Apparel  and  other  products  irom  similar 
materials . . . . 


87 

90 

98 

97 

89 

81 

97 

94 


All  manufacturing  and  trade _ 

United  States: 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products;  rubber 

products _ _ _ _ ... 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 

Textile  mill  products _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

Primary  metal  industries _ 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling  mills.. 
Apparel  and  finished  textile  products.... 


100 


92 

108 

75 

73 

99 

119 

127 

73 


All  manufacturing. 


100 
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“Table  3d. — Germany  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  oil-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


G 


Industry 


Percent 


crmany: 

Food  industry _ 

Brewing _ 

Chemical _ 

Iron  industry _ 

Nonferrous  metals _ _ 

Ceramics _ _ _ _ 

Glass _ 

Metal  fabrications: 

Iron,  steel,  tin  and  metal  products.— 

Machine  construction . . . . 

Ship  construction _ _ _ 

Hoad  and  air  transport  and  equip¬ 
ment _ 

Electrotechnical  and  equipment _ 

Precision  machinery  and  optical 
equipment _ 


79 

109 

102 

134 

115 

85 

94 

102 

113 

115 

121 

98 

96 


All  manufacturing. 


100 


United  States: 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Malt  liquors _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products - - 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling  mills; 

iron  and  steel  foundries _ 

Nonferrous  metals:  Primary  smelting 
and  refining;  secondary  smelting  and 
refining;  rolling,  drawing,  alloying; 

nonferrous  foundries - - - 

Pottery  and  related  products _ 

Glass  and  glassware;  flat  glass . . 

Fabricated  metal  products - 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical) - 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair . . 

Automobiles;  aircraft  and  parts _ 

Electrical  machinery _ _ _ 

Instrument  and  related  products . 


92 

131 

107 

122 


112 

96 

112 

104 

112 

114 

117 

100 

102 


All  manufacturing. 


100 


“Table  3 e.— Great  Britain  and  United  States 
wage  levels  as  percent  of  all-manufactur¬ 
ing  average,  selected  industries 


Industry 


Percent 


Great  Britain: 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  sugar  confectionery. 

Other  drink  industries _ _ — 

Rayon,  nylon,  etc.,  production _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  trades. _ _ 

Leather  (tanning  and  dressing),  fell- 

mongery _ _ 

Woolen  and  worsted _ 

Glass  (other  than  containers) _ 

China  and  earthenware _ 

Jewelry,  plate  and  refining  of  precious 

metals _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  tubes _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals:  smelting,  rolling,  etc. . 
Engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  electrical 

goods _ _ _ 

Manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  and  cycles. 

Manufacture  and  repair  of  aircraft . 

Clothing _ 

All  manufacturing _ _ 

United  States: 

Confectionery  and  related  products _ 

Distilled,  rectified,  blended  liquors. . 

Synthetic  fibers _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

Leather:  tanned,  curried,  finished . . 

Woolen  and  worsted _ 

Flat  glass _ _ _ 

Pottery  and  related  products . . . 

Jewelry,  silverware,  plated  ware _ 

'Blast  furnaces,  steel  works  (excluding 

electrometallurgical) _ 

Nonferrous  metals:  Primary  smelting 
and  refining;  secondary  smelting  and 
refining.;  rolling,  drawing,  and  alloying.. 
Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair-; 
machinery  (nonelectrical);  electrical 

machinery;  ordnance  and  accessories _ 

Automobiles,  other  transportation  equip¬ 
ment _ 

Aircraft  and  parts _ 

Apparel;  footwear _ 

All  manufacturing _ 


82 

86 

105 

103 

98 

82 

107 

83 


95 

117 

118 

108 

135 

123 

77 


100 


78 
106 

98 

107 

94 

79 
139 

96 

90 

128 


112 


108 

118 

115 

73 


100 


“Table  3f. — Italy  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 


average,  selected  industries 

Industry 

Percent 

Italy- 

Canned  meats,  fish,  vegetables _ 

81 

Silk:  Spinning _ 

60 

Cotton;  silk  weaving;  synthetics _ 

81 

Wool.. . .  ..." _ _ 

88 

Knitwear  and  hosiery _ 

69 

Ilats _ _ _ _ 

81 

Sawmills;  wood  products _ 

72 

Metallurgy _  ..  . .  . 

134 

Machinery  and  electrical  apparatus . . 

Construction  of  cycles _ _  .  _ 

106 

88 

Construction  of  automobiles  and  aircraft  . 
Pottery... . . . . 

138 

88 

Glass _ _ _ 

106 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals . . 

109 

All  manufacturing  industries _ 

100 

United  States: 

Canning  and  preserving . . 

79 

Yarn  and  thread  mills  _ 

68 

Broadwoven  fabric— cotton,  silk,  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber . .  . . .  ..... 

69 

Woolen  and  worsted _ _ _ 

79 

Knitting  mills . .  ... 

72 

Hats  (excluding  cloth  and  millinery) _ 

Lumber  and  wood;  furniture  and  fixtures. 
Primary  metal  industries.. 

82 

88 

119 

Machinery  (except  electrical);  electrical 
machinery. ..  ..  _  _  . 

107 

Other  transportation  equipment _ 

98 

Automobiles;  aircraft  and  parts . . 

117 

Pottery  and  related  products _ 

96 

Glass  and  glassware;’ flat  glass 

112 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.. . . 

107 

All  manufacturing _ _ 

100 

“Table  3g. — Japan  and  United  States  wage 
levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 


average,  selected  industries 

Industry 

Percent 

Japan: 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . 

90 

Lumber  and  wood  products..  _ 

74 

Chemical  and  related  industries _ 

126 

Textile  mill  products  .  ...  _ 

58 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

105 

Primary  metal  industries  _ 

153 

Fabricated  metal  products _ 

100 

Machinery _ _ _ 

no 

Transportation  equipment.  . . . 

137 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products _ 

Medical  and  scientific  instruments,  photo 
and  optical,  watches  and  clocks _ 

53 

105 

All  manufacturing _ 

100 

United  States: 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . 

92 

Lumber  and  wood  "products _ 

89 

Chemical  and  allied  products _ 

107 

Textile  mill  products  __  _ _ 

73 

Stone,  clav,  and  glass  products _ 

99 

Primary  metal  industries  _ 

119 

Fabricated  metal  products __  _ 

104 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical) . . 

112 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  prod¬ 
ucts . . . . 

114 

73 

Instruments  and  related  products . ... 

102 

All  manufacturing _ 

100 

“Table  3h. — Netherlands  and  United  States 
wage  levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


Industry 

Percent 

Netherlands: 

Slaughtering,  preparation  and  preserva- 

97 

Manufacture  of  cocoa,  chocolate,  sugar 
confectionery _ _ _ 

95 

95 

Textiles . . . 

103 

"Table  3h. — Netherlands  and  United  States 
wage  levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries — Continued 


Industry 


Netherlands — Continued 

Metal  industry,  air,  road 

equipment _ _ _ 

Shipbuilding  and  repair _ 


Percent 


transport 


100 

110 


All  manufacturing _ _ 

United  States: 

Meat _ _ 

Confectionery  and  related  products _ 

Drugs  and  medicines.. . . 

Textile  mill  products _ 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical);  and 

electrical  machinery _ _ 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair _ 


100 


102 

78 

98 

73 

107 

114 


All  manufacturing. 


100 


“Table  3i. — Switzerland  and  United  States 
wage  levels  as  percent  of  all-manufacturing 
average,  selected  industries 


Industry 


Percent 


Switzerland: 

Clothing  and  wearing  apparel. 

Textiles _ 

Metals  and  machinery _ 

Watches  and  jewelry _ 


100 

96 

99 

116 


All  manufacturing,  trade,  private 

transport _ _ 

United  States: 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  footwear _ _ _ _ 

Textile  mill  products . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical);  electrical 

machinery _ 

Watches  and  clocks _ _ I. III. 


100 


73 

73 

107 

91 


All  manufacturing. 


100 


“Table  4a. — Belgium  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 

Daily 
earnings,1 
3d  quar¬ 
ter  1956 

Belgium,  male  production  workers: 

Textiles  _ 

United 

States 

cents 

375 

Nonmetallic  minerals:  Glass _ 

418 

Art  and  precision _ 

422 

Fabrication  of  articles  from  common 
metals  (not  elsewhere  specified) _ 

414 

Melting,  casting,  rolling,  forging,  ex¬ 
tracting  metal .  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

521 

Fabrication  of  machines,  including  elec¬ 
trical  and  transportation  (excluding 
ship  repairing-) 

443 

All  manufacturing  industries _ 

43 1 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1950 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Cents 

145 

221 

166 

207 

236 

212 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical);  and 

198 

“i  Converted  at  exchange  rate;  1  Belgian  franc  equals  2 
United  States  cents.  No  information  available  on  hours 
worked. 
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“‘Table  4b. — Canada  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 

Hourly 
earnings 1 
May 
1957 

Canada,  all  production  workers: 

United 

States 

cents 

173 

155 
218 
215 

189 

156 
206 
187 

190 
205 
177 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . . 

Nonferrous  metal  smelting  and  refining. _ 

167 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Cents 

202 

187 

243 

248 

213 

177 

206 

217 

228 

222 

211 

Iron  mining _  _ 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  production.. . 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors _ 

Primary  smelting  and  refining — non- 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

All  manufacturing 


198 


“*  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  Canadian  cent  equals 
1.0465  United  States  cents. 


“Table  4c. — France  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 

Hourly 
basic 
wage 
rates  3 
(Apr.  1, 
1957) 

France,1  skilled  male  production  workers: 
Agricultural  and  food  industries _ 

United 

States 

cents 

55 
57 
62 
61 

56 
51 
01 

59 

Hides  and  leather _ 

Textiles _ 

Glass,  clay,  construction  materials . 

Apparel  and  other  products  from  similar 

All  manufacturing  and  trade.  _ 

63 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . 

Cents 

183 

213 

149 

145 

196 

236 

252 

145 

Chemical  and  allied  products;  rubber 
products.  _ _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products.. _ 

Textile  mill  products _ _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

Primary  metal  industries . . . . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling  mills.. 
Apparel  and  finished  textile  products.... 

All  manufacturing 3 _ 

198 

“  1  Data  represent  Paris  area  except  for  production  of 
metals  which  represents  rates  paid  in  the  highest  wage 
zone  outside  Paris. 

“  2  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  French  franc  equals 
0.2857  of  l  United  States  cent. 

“ 3  Data  not  available  to  calculate  average  for  all 
manufacturing  and  trade. 


“Table  4d. — Germany  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 


Gross 
hourly 
earnings, 
Novem- 
her  1956  * 


United 

States 


Germany,  all  production  workers: 

Food  industry _ _ 

Brewing _ _ _ 

Chemicals. _ _ _ . _ 

Iron  industry _ 

Nonferrous  metals . . . . 

Ceramics.: _ 

Glass _ _ 

Metal  fabrications: 

Iron,  steel,  tin  and  metal  products'... 

Machine  construction _ _ 

Ship  construction . . . . 

Road  and  air  transport  and  equip- 

mcnt__ . . : _ _ 

Electrotechnical  and  equipment _ 

Precision  machinery  and  optical 
equipment _ 


cents 

37 

50 

48 

63 

54 

40 

41 

48 

53 

54 


57 

40 

45 


All  manufacturing _ _ _ 


47 


Industry 


Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 


average 


United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Food  and  kindled  products . . 

Malt  liquors _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . 

Blast  furnaces,  steelworks,  rolling  mills; 

iron  and  steel  foundries _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals:  Primary  smelting 
and  refining;  secondary  smelting  and 
refining;  rolling,  drawing,  alloying; 

nonferrous  foundries _ 

Pottery  and  relatedjproducts . . 

Flat  glass;  glass  and  glassware _ 

Fabricated  metal  products _ _ 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical) _ 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing _ 

Automobiles;  aircraft  and  parts _ _ _ 

Electrical  machinery _ 

Instruments  and  related  products . . 


Cents 

183 

259 

211 

211 


221 

191 

221 

207 

221 

225 

232 

198 

201 


All  manufacturing. 


198 


1  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  German  mark  equals 
23.81  United  States  cents. 


“Table  4e. — Great  Britain  and  United  States 
wage  comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 


Hourly 

earnings,! 

October 

1956 


Great  Britain,  all  production  workers: 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  sugar  confection¬ 
ery - ... - , _ 

Other  drink  industries _ 

Rayon,  nylon,  etc.,  production _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  trades _ 

Leather  (tanning  and  dressing),  fell- 

mongery _ 

Woolen  and  worsted _ 

Glass  (other  than  containers) _ _ 

China  and  earthenware _ 

Jewelry,  plate  and  refining  of  precious 

metals _ 

Iron  and  steel  tubes _ _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  met.als:  Smelting,  rolling,  etc. 
Engineering,  shipbuilding  and  electrical 

goods _ _ _ 

Manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  and  cycles. 

Manufacture  and  repair  of  aircraft _ 

Clothing . . . . . 

All  manufacturing . . . . 


United 

States 

cents 

49 

48 

63 

62 


59 

49 

64 

59 


57 

70 

71 

61 

81 

74 

46 


60 


Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Confectionery  and  related  products _ 

Cents 

155 

Distilled,  rectified,  blended  liquors _ 

210 
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“Table  4e. — Great  Britain  and  United  States 
wage  comparisons  for  selected  industries — 
Continued 


Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  woikcrs — Con. 
Synthetic  fibers.. _ _ 

Cents 

195 

211 

187 

157 

275 

191 

178 

253 

222 

213 

234 

228 

145 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ _ 

Leather:  Tanned,  curried,  finished _ 

Woolen  and  worsted _ _ _ _ 

Flat  glass. _ _ 

Pottery  and  related  products _ 

Jewelry,  silverware,  plated  ware . 

Blast  fumances,  steel  works  (excluding 
electrometallurgical) . . . 

Nonferrous  metals:  Primary  smelting 
and  refining;  secondary  smelting  and 
refining;  rolling,  drawing  and  alloying.. 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair; 
machinery  (nonelectrical);  electrical 
machinery;  ordnance  and  accessories... 

Autos;  other  transportation  equipment. . 

Aircraft  and  parts _ 

Apparel;  footwear _ 

All  manufacturing _ 

198 

1  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  British  penny  equals 
1.167  United  States  cents. 

“Table  4f. — Italy  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 

Industry 

Hourly 
basic 
wages,  1 
June  1958 

Italy,  all  production  workers: 

Canned  meats,  fish,  vegetables _ 

United 

States 

cents 

27 
21 
20 

28 
22 
26 
23 

43 
34 
28 

44 
28 

34 

35 

Silk:  spinning _ _ _ 

Cotton;  silk  weaving;  synthetics _ 

Wool . . . 

Knitwear  and  hosiery. _  _  r  ...  _ 

Hats _ _ -.1 _ _ _ 

Sawmills;  wood  products _ 

Metallurgy _ 

Machinery  and  electrical  apparatus _ 

Construction  of  cvcles _ 

Construction  of  automobiles  and  aircraft. 
Pott-ery _ 

Glass.". _ 

Chemical  and  pharmaeeiitieals  . 

32 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Cents 

157 

134 

137 

157 

142 

163 

174 

236 

212 

193 

232 

191 

221 

211 

Yarn  and  thread  mills _ 

Broad  woven  fabric— Cotton,  silk,  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber _ 

Woolen  and  worsted .  _  _ 

Knitting  mills _ _ 

Hats  (excluding  cloth  and  millinery) _ 

Lumber  and  wood;  furniture  and  fixtures. 
Primary  metal  industries _ _ _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical);  electrical 
machinery _ _ _ _ 

Other  transportation  equipment  _ 

Automobiles;  aircraft  and  parts  . 

Pottery  and  related  products _ 

Flat  glass;  glass  and  glassware  _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

All  manufacturing.  ^ 

198 

1  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  Italian  lira  equals 
0.16  of  1  United  States  cent. 

“Table  4g. — Japan  and  United  States  toage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings,1 

April 

1957 

Japan,  all  production  workers: 

United 

States 

cents 

17 

14 

Lumber  and  wood  products . . . 

1958 
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“Table  4g. — Japan  and  United  States  wage 
comparisons  for  selected  industries — Con. 


Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

April 

1957 

Japan,  all  production  workers— Continued 

United 

States 

cents 

24 

11 

20 

29 

19 
21 
26 
10 

20 

Apparel  and  oilier  finished  products - 

Medical  and  scientific  instruments, 
plioto  and  optical,  watches  and  clocks... 

19 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Cents 

183 

176 

211 

145 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.:. . 

196 

236 

207 

221 

225 

145 

201 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing - 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  prod- 

All  manufacturing . . . . 

198 

1  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  yen  equals  0.2778  of  1 
United  States  cent.  -  > 

“Table  4h. — Netherlands  and  United  States 
wage  comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry  — 

Hourly 

earnings,1 

October 

1955 

Netherlands,  male  production  workers: 

Slaughtering,  preparation,  and  preser- 

United 

States 

cents 

38 

37 

37 

40 

39 
43 

Manufacture  of  cocoa,  chocolate,  sugar 
confectionerv . . . . 

Metal  industry,  air,  road  transport 
equipment . . 

All  manufacturing _ _ _ _ 

39 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

1956 

average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Cents 

202 

155 

193 

145 

212 

225 

Confectionery  and  related  products . 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical);  and 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair . 

All  manufacturing . . . . 

198 

Converted  ftt  exchange  rate,  1  guilder  equals  26.32 
United  States  cents. 

> 


“Table  4i. — Switzerland  and  United  States 
wage  comparisons  for  selected  industries 


Industry 

Hourly 

earnings,1 

October 

1955 

Switzerland,  male  production  workers: 

Clothing  and  wearing  apparel _ 

Textiles . .  . 

United 

States 

cents 

76 

73 

88 

All  manufacturing,  trade,  private 

76 

Industry 

Hourly 

earnings, 

)  1956 
average 

United  States,  all  production  workers: 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  prod- 

Cents 

145 

145 

212 

181 

Machinery  (except  electrical):  electrical 

198 

“i  Converted  at  exchange  rate,  1  Swiss  franc  equals 
23.27  United  'States  cents. 

“2  Data  not  available  for  calculation  of  average  for  all 
manufacturing,  trade  and  transport. 

“Appendix  I 

“International  Comparisons  op  Produc¬ 
tivity 

“Postwar  interest  has  led  to  a  number  of 
attempts  at  measurement  of  the  levels  and 
rates  of  growth  of  productivity  in  different 
countries.  Attention  has  been  directed  to 
all  three  types  of  measures:  Individual  plant 
comparisons,  physical  productivity  in  groups 
of  industries,  and  overall,  gross  .national 
produce  measures.  All  the  studies  stress 
the  difficulties  involved  in  making  interna¬ 
tional  comparisons  and  the  tentative  nature 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

“Among  the  problems  are:  Lack  of  output 
and  man-hour  data  for  many  countries: 
comparability  between  output  and  man-hour 
data;  nonhomogeneity  of  product  between 
countries;  differences  in  the  structure  and 
degree  of  integration  of  firms  in  different 
countries;  valuation  of  services  in  each 
country:  and  conversion  of  values  of  out¬ 
put  or  expenditure  into  standard  currencies. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  such  studies  as 
have  been  made  are  studded  with  words  of 
caution  concerning  the  conclusions.  These 
range  from  Rostas’  1948  warning  that  his 
figures  can  at  best  give  only  an  approxi¬ 
mate  picture  of  the  position  to  the  footnote 
to  the  table  in  the  eighth  OEEC  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957,  that  the  very  tentative  nature 
of  these  calculations  must  be  stressed. 
These  strictures  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
appraising  the  summary  of  material  that 
follows : 

“l.  MANUFACTURING 

“The  United  States  and  England,  long  the 
most  industrially  advanced  of  the  nations 
-and  for  both  of  which  are  available  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts  of  data,  are  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  Studies. 
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"(a)  Dr.  hJ  Rostas’  study  of  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  relationship  of  the  productivity 
of  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  based 
on  an  analysis  of  the  physical  output  of  33 
comparable  industries  accounting  for  two- 
fifths  and  one-half,  respectively  of  the  net 
output  of  manufacturing  in  the  2  countries. 
He  concluded  that  the  United  States  physical 
output  per  man-hour  was  2.8  times  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  also  indicates,  on 
the  basis  of  admittedly  meager  statistics, 
that  a  United  States  advantage  of  v.arying 
degrees  was  also  present  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  sector. 

“(b)  Mr.  Frankel  in  his  study,  based  on 

1947  census  data  for  the  United  States  and 

1948  census  data  for  the  United  Kingdom 
found  only  30  reasonably  homogeneous  in¬ 
dustries  constituting  only  13  and  16  percent 
of  value  added  in  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
only  one  of  these  and  in  one  subgroup  of 
another,  did  the  physical  output  per  man¬ 
hour  of  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  that  of 
the  United  States.  No  weighted  average  is 
shown  but  the  United  States/United  King¬ 
dom  ratio  ranges  from  1  to  5. 

"2.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

“Physical  measures  have  the  same  short¬ 
coming  for  economic  analysis  in  inter¬ 
national  comparison  as  within  the  domestic 
economy  and,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  making  comparisons 
on  a  net  product  basis.  Among  the  factors 
affecting  the  gross  national  product  type 
measure  are  the  relative  importance  of  high 
and  low  value-added-per-man-hour  indus¬ 
tries,  the  proportion  of  the  population  em¬ 
ployed  and  relative  importance  of  Income 
from  foreign  investments. 

“Unfortunately  no  comparison  of  the 
levels,  of  gross  national  product  per  man¬ 
hour  are  published.  Most  of  the  work  in  this 
field  has  been  directed  to  obtaining  compar¬ 
able  estimates  of  GNP  which  involves  diffi¬ 
cult  conceptual  problems  as  well  as  the  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  difficulty.  Gilbert  and 
Kravis  have,  however,  developed  some  esti¬ 
mates  of  per  capita  GNP  in  selecting  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  relative  to  the  United  States. 

“3.  RATE  OF  CHANGE 

“The  relative  position  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  as  to  the  levels  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  influenced  by  the  rates  of 
growth  in  productivity  in  these  countries. 
The  rates  of  increase  in  productivity  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
world  in  the  20th  century  was  investigated 
by  MacDougall.  After  a  lengthy  presenta¬ 
tion  of  historical  statistics  covering  almost 
all  the  developed  countries  he  concluded 
that,  contrary  to  the  commonly  held  impres¬ 
sion,  the  output  of  food,  raw  materials  and 
manufactures  per  head  of  population  'have 
increased  no  faster  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  whole  in 
peacetime  years  *  *  *’ and  further  than  this 
conclusion  ‘seemed  to  be  largely  unaffected 
if  output  were  reckened  per  man-hour  since 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  leisure  had 
increased  faster  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere.’ 

“A  great  deal  of  the  pre-1939  data  pre¬ 
sented  by  MacDougall  is  based  on  the  esti¬ 
mates  by  Colin  Clark.  These  show  that 
during  the  period  1924-39  the  average  an- 
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nual  rate  of  increase  in  real  national  prod¬ 
ucts  per  man-hour  worked  for  the  United 
States  was  1 .8,  a  rate  below  10  other  nations 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

“Additional  data  bn  movements  of  output 
per  man-hour  are  presented  by  OEEC  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  relative  progress  of  member  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  sixth  report,  however,  the 
United  States  is  included  in  a  comparison 
which  indicates  that  United  States  produc¬ 
tivity  has  increased  faster  since  prewar  than 
any  member  country  but  that  a  large  part 
of  the  difference  has  been  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  war.  There  are  indications  in 
the  eighth  OEEC  report,  however,  that  the 
year-to-year  changes  in  output  per  man¬ 
hour  in  manufacturing  from  1952  to  1956  in 
some  member  countries  have  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  in  the  United  States. 

“4.  REASONS  FOR  DIFFERENCES 

“Many  factors  influence  the  productivity 
levels  of  different  countries  but  there  is 
scant  statistical  evidence  for  confirming  the 
relationship  between  individual  factors  and 
the  level  of  productivity.  Furthermore  the 
relative  importance  of  the  factors  will  vary 
among  countries  depending  upon  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  country’s  output. 

“Among  the  factors  frequently  cited  as 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  United  States 
productivity  are  availability  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  size  of  market,  size  of  plant,  capital 
investment  per  worker,  standardization  of 
product,  specialization  of  labor,  managerial 
organization,  and  social  attitudes  toward 
competition  and  technical  innovation. 
These  factors  are  not  easily  separable  since 
the  existence  of  some  follows  from  the 
others. 

“In  Mr.  Frankel’s  study  he  attempted  to 
relate  the  few  of  these  factors  that  are 
measurable  to  the  differences  in  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  productivity  by 
industry,  market  size,  plant  size,  and  equip¬ 
ment  differences.  It  was  his  conclusion  that 
while  all  of  these  contribute  to  the  United 
States  advantages  in  productivity  there  is  no 
clear-cut  relationship  between  each  of  these 
factors  and  productivity  for  the  individual 
industries  included  in  the  study.  That  is, 
the  industries  for  which  the  United 
States/United  Kingdom  ratio  of  productivity 
were  highest  were  not  necessarily  those  with 
the  greatest  United  States/United  Kingdom 
difference  in  plant  size,  market  size  or  equip¬ 
ment. 

,  “The  less  tangible  factors  of  organization 
and  attitude  have  been  emphasized  by  many 
writers  including  the  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom  productivity  teams  that  visited 
the  United  States  after  the  war. 

“Appendix  II 

“Wage  or  Average  Earnings  Statistics  and 
Nonwage  Labor  Costs,  Selected  Countries 

“BELGIUM 

“The  statistics  present  average  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  production  workers  employed  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries.  They  include  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind,  paid  holidays,  profit  shares, 
and  bonuses.  The  averages  are  presented 
separately  for  male  and  for  female  workers, 
i  “The  averages  are  computed  from  data  on 
total  payments  made  to  workers  covered  by 
the  social-security  system  and  on  the  total 
number  of  ‘days  remunerated’  as  supplied 
by  employers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to 
the  National  Social  Security  Office.  Such 
reporting  is  required  by  law.'  Counted  as  a 
‘day  remunerated’  is  any  day  or  part  day 
for  which  the  worker  is  paid.  The  daily 
earnings  reported  do  not  represent  workdays 
of  a  uniform  length,  therefore.  [Due  to  the 
lack  of  statistics  on  hours  actually  worked. 
It  is  not  possible  to  adjust  for  these  differ¬ 
ences.] 

“Nonwage  costs  are  estimated  to  add  ap¬ 
proximately  25  to  30  percent  to  average  earn¬ 
ings.  Over  two-thirds  of  these  additional 


costs  represent  employer  contributions  to  the 
social  insurances  and  family  allowance  pay¬ 
ments.  Payments  for  days  not  worked  ac¬ 
count  for  the  remainder. 

“CANADA 

“The  statistics  report  average  gross  earn¬ 
ings  of  full-  and  part-time  production  work¬ 
ers,  including  apprentices  and  working  fore¬ 
men  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  production 
workers.  Piece*rates,  incentive  pay,  and  spe¬ 
cial  payments  like  .cost-of-living  allowances 
which  are  made  at  ^regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  are  included  in  the  averages.  Ex¬ 
cluded  are  the  value  of  payments  in  kind 
and  any  bonuses  which  may  be  paid  at  in¬ 
frequent  intervals. 

“The  averages  are  calculated  from  data  on 
gross  wages  paid  and  on  total  hours  paid 
for,  including  hours  credited  to  workers  on 
leave  with  pay,  as  this  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  establishments  employing  15  per¬ 
sons  or  more. 

“Additional  nonwage  costs  to  the  employer 
are  low.  Payments  for  days  not  worked  are 
included  in  the  averages  as  published,  while 
family  allowances,  old-age  pensions,  and 
health  programs  are  financed,  not  by  taxes 
levied  specifically  for  those  programs,  but 
through  general  taxation. 

“FRANCE 

“The  statistics  present  average  wage  rates 
paid  production  workers  18  years  of  age  and 
over.  Any  bonuses  which  are  applicable  alike 
to  all  workers  in  a  given  establishment  are 
included.  The  averages  are  given  separately 
for  men  and  for  women  workers  in  each  of 
5  wage  zones  and  5  skill  groups;  no  averages 
covering  both  sexes,  or  the  entire  country, 
or  all  skill  groups  are  computed. 

“The  data  are  assembled  at  the  close  of 
each  quarter  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
Social  Security  by  means  of  questionnaires 
sent  to  all  privately  operated  establishments 
employing  more  than  50  workers  and  to 
about  one-half  of  those  with  from  10  to  50 
workers.  Excluded  from  coverage  are  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  nationalized  sector  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  many  of  which  are  large  and  relatively 
high-wage  establishments.  Somewhat  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  production  workers  are 
represented  in  the  statistics. 

“At  infrequent  intervals,  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Social  Security  assembles  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  relationship  between  average 
earnings  and  the  wage  rates  reported  in  its 
quarterly  surveys.  Principally  because  the 
standard  workweek  is  40  hours  and  most 
plants  regularly  operate  on  an  overtime  basis, 
the  premium  payments  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  wage  statistics  represent 
an  important  element  in  most  workers’  take- 
home  pay.  In  October  1955  average  earnings 
were  reported  to  range  from  a  low  of  4  per¬ 
cent  above  average  wage  rates  in  the  case  of 
workers  in  the  apparel  industry  to  a  high  of 
34  percent  for  chemical  and  rubber-industry 
workers. 

“The  employer’s  nonwage  costs  represent 
an  additional  expenditure  amounting  to  from 
40  to  45  percent  of  the  amounts  paid  out  in 
wages.  One-third  of  these  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  take  the  form  of  special  bonuses 
and  payments  for  time  not  worked.  Most  of 
the  remainder  represents  payroll  taxes  and 
employer  contributions  to  finance  the  social 
insurances  and  family  allowances.  A  small 
amount,  not  exceeding  3  or  4  percent  of 
wages,  finances  supplementary  services  and 
benefits  relating  principally  to  health  and 
recreation. 

“GERMANY  (FEDERAL  REPUBLIC) 

“The  statistics  report  gross  earnings  of  pro¬ 
duction  workers  of  all  ages.  Included  in  the 
averages  are  bonuses  and  family  allowances. 
Not  included  are  profit  shares,  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  tools,  uniforms,  travel,  etc.,  and 
payments  in  kind. 

“The  averages  are  based  on  data  relative 
to  total  wages  paid  and  total  hours  paid  for. 


including  paid  holidays  and  vacations.  All 
establishments  are  required  by  law  to  submit 
this  information,  on  request,  to  local  sta¬ 
tistical  services  which  in  turn  forward  it  to 
the  Federal  Statistical  Office.  The  sample 
from  which  such  information  is  requested  4 
times  a  year  consists  of  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  10  or  more  persons,  and  covers  well 
over  90  percent  of  all  production  workers 
employed  in  industry  and  construction. 

“Since  the  earnings  statistics  include 
family  allowance  payments  and  since  they 
are  averaged  from  data  on  hours  which  in¬ 
clude  paid  leave,  some  10  percent  of  the 
employer’s  nonwage  costs  are  included  in 
figures  reported.  Additional  nonwage  costs, 
representing  social-insurance  assessments 
and  fringe  benefits  afforded  workers  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  amount  to  about  25  or  30 
percent  of  earnings. 

“united  kingdom 

“The  official  statistics  give  average  gross 
hourly  earnings  of  manual  workers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  They  include  overtime, 
premiums,  bonuses,  etc.,  paid  to  minors  as 
well  as  to  adult  workers.  Home  workers  are 
not  covered. 

“The  averages  are  calculated  from  infor¬ 
mation  on  total  man-hours  worked  and 
total  wages  paid  which  is  submitted  semi¬ 
annually  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  by  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  For  the  most 
part,  the  firms  from  which  this  information 
is  requested  4  times  a  year  consists  of  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  10  or  more  persons,  and 
covers  well  over  90  percent  of  all  production 
workers  employed  in  industry  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

“Nonwage  costs  incumbent  on  employers 
in  manufacturing  industries  approximate 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  amounts  paid  out  in 
wages.  Half  or  more  of  these  additional 
costs  represent  payments  for  time  not 
worked  on  holidays  and  during  vacations. 
Employer  assessments  to  help  finance  the' 
social-security  system  are  relatively  low 
compared  to  assessments  in  other  European 
countries,  principally  because  much  of  this 
program  is  financed  through  general  taxa¬ 
tion  rather  than  through  employer  contri¬ 
butions  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

“ITALY 

“The  statistics  represent  average  wage 
rates  paid  production  workers  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  Included  are  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  payments  in  kind. 

"The  averages  are  computed  from  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  local  offices  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  and  Social  Security  assemble 
by  questionnaire.  In  the  case  of  one-third 
of  the  industries  covered  the  surveys  in¬ 
clude  all  operating  establishments;  for  the 
remainder  only  those  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  at  least  10  production  workers  are 
included.  Altogether,  approximately  55 
percent  of  all  production  workers  employed 
in  Italian  Industry  are  covered.  Question¬ 
naire  returns  are  checked  each  month  by 
inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  who 
investigate  a  random  3-percent  sample. 

“The  relationship  between  average  wage 
rates  and  total  costs  to  the  employer  for 
each  man-hour  worked  may  vary  greatly 
from  one  month  to  another  because  of  the 
incidence  of  paid  holidays  and  vacations 
and  the  practice  of  periodically  paying  very 
substantial  bonuses.  Prorated  over  the 
course  of  a  year,  employer  costs  which  are 
not  directly  associated  with  time  spent  on 
the  job  have  been  calculated  to  equal  be¬ 
tween  65  and  70  percent  of  the  amounts  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  form  of  basic  wages.  Special 
bonuses  and  the  cost  of  paid  holidays  and 
vacations  make  up  somewhat  more  than 
one-fourth  of  these  additional  payments, 
and  employer  assessments  for  social  security 
family  allowances  and  related  programs 
account  for  nearly  three-fourths. 
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“JAPAN 

"The  statistics  present  average  monthly 
gross  earnings  of  manufacturing  production 
workers  employed  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  else  for  at  least  18  days  in  each  of 
the  2  preceding  months.  Included  in  the 
averages  are  overtime  pay,  incentive  pay, 
premiums,  bonuses,  and,  in  most  instances, 
family  allowances.  Any  payments  in  kind 
that  may  be  made  are  not  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  The  earnings  of  foremen,  super¬ 
visors,  and  similar  classifications  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

“The  data  are  compiled  from  replies  to 
questionnaires  sent  each  month  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  to  a  sample  of  industrial  firms. 
The  sample  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of 
firms  employing  30  or  more  workers,  but  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  it  in  order  to  obtain  data  for  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  production  workers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  may  include  smaller  establishments 
as  well.  [Data  on  hours  worked  which  are 
assembled  in  the  same  way  have  been  used  to 
reduce  to  hourly  averages  the  statistics  on 
monthly  earnings  which  are  reported  in  the 
official  series.] 

“Fringe  benefits  which  are  not  reflected  in 
the  averages  for  each  month  are  substantial, 
The  largest  single  item  is  a  bonus  paid  at 
mid-year  and  again  in  December  or  January; 
averaged  for  all  private  firms  and  govern¬ 
mental  institutions,  the  semiannual  bonuses 
total  somewhat  more  than  2  months’  pay 
per  worker  per  year.  In  addition  workers 
receive  pay  for  generous  amounts  of  leave 
for  sickness,  vacations,  holidays,  and  contin¬ 
gencies  like  marriage,  maternity,  deaths  of 
relatives,  voting.  Those  employed  in  large 
cities  may  receive  special  area  allowances  to 
offset  higher  living  costs.  Many  large  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  normally  furnish  housing  for 
a  substantial  number  of  their  employees. 
An  assessment  amounting  to  2.5  percent  of 
payrolls  is  paid  by  employers  to  help  finance 
social  insurances.  Altogether,  these  non¬ 
wage  payments  which  the  employer  makes 
have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  from  35 
to  50  percent  of  base  wages. 

“NETHERLANDS 

“The  statistics  present  average  gross  hour¬ 
ly  earnings  of  adult  production  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  working  foremen  and  related  workers 
like  maintenance  and  delivery  personnel. 
Excluded  are  administrative  and  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  employees  whose  functions  are 
exclusively  supervisory.  The  averages  are 
presented  separately  for  male  and  for  female 
workers. 

“The  hourly  averages  are  computed  from 
data  on  total  wage  payments  and  on  total 
hours  worked  during  1  week  in  October  of 
each  year,  as  reported  to  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  by  questionnaire.  In  most  in¬ 
dustries,  only  large  and  medium-sized  es¬ 
tablishments  are  surveyed  in  this  fashion;  in 
a  few  where  small  enterprises  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  establishments  employing  10 
or  fewer  workers  are  included  as  well. 

“Nonwage  costs  to  the  employer  not  re¬ 
flected  in  these  statistics  amount  to  about  35 
percent  of  the  payroll.  About  half  of  these 
additional  expenditures  represent  employer 
contributions  to  family  allowance  funds  and 
to  social  insurances.  The  remainder  repre¬ 
sents  payment  for  vacations  and  holidays  not 
worked,  plus  a  payroll  tax  of  about  4  per¬ 
cent. 

“SWITZERLAND 

“The  statistics  give  average  gross  hourly 
earnings  of  industrial  production  workers. 
They  cover  all  types  of  payments  made  to 
workers,  including  family  allowances  and 
payments  in  kind.  Averages  are  presented 
separately  for  4  groups  of  workers:  Skilled 
adult  males,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  adult 
males,  adult  female  workers,  and  young 
workers  under  18  years  of  age. 

“The  averages  are  computed  annually'for 
one  pay  period  each  October,  on  the  basis 


of  information  on  total  payments  made  and 
total  hours  worked  which  is  assembled  by 
the  Government  by  means  of  questionnaires. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  manufacturing  establishments. 

“Family  allowance  payments  comprise  less 
than  1.5  percent  of  the  earnings  figures. 
Other  nonwage  costs  incumbent  on  the  em¬ 
ployer  but  not  reflected  in  the  earnings  sta¬ 
tistics  equal  about  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  paid  out  in  wages.  Of  this,  ap¬ 
proximately  6  percent  covers  the  cost  of  paid 
holidays  and  vacations,  and  the  remainder 
represents  social-insurance  assessments.” 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  in  closing,  that  these 
materials  point  up  the  basic  complexity  and 
need  for  further  and  current  strides  on  this 
subject. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  telegrams  and 
letters  I  have  received  from  persons  in 
Indiana  in  favor  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Honorable  Senator  Homes  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Senator  Capehart:  For  many 
years  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  program,  the  principles  of 
which  provide  a  sound  basis  for  expanding 
United  States  exports  and  for  healthy  inter¬ 
national  economic  relationships, 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House,  and  vote  against  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  to  cut  the  extension  to  3  years  and  to 
limit  the  negotiating  authority.  Even  the 
House  bill  is  not  as  strong  as  it  might  well 
be,  but  any  further  weakening  will  cast  se¬ 
rious  reflections  on  the  sincerity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pretenses,  and  support  an  expanding  in¬ 
ternational  trade  program. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Marion  H.  Gottfried. 


League  of  Women  Voters, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.,  July  17,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Homer:  We  favor,  and  hope  you  do, 
5-year  extension  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
passed  by  House.  ’  Indiana  will  benefit  via 
trade  through  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
Sincerely, 


Rosalie  Adams. 


League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Michigan  City, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  July  17, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  strongly  approve  a 
5-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  hope  you  will  support  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sidney  Abel. 

President., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  16, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Deeply  disturbed  over  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  reported  out  of  committee.  Hope  you 
will  vote  to  amend  and  restore  bill  to  House 
version  so  that  our  international  trade  will 
not  become  more  restrictive. 

^  Mrs.  Louis  Marks, 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


Clinton,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  V.  C. 

Hon.  Senator  Capehart:  I  urge  you  to  sup¬ 
port  bill  H.  R.  12591  for  5-year  extension 
with  no  crippling  amendments. 

Sincerely, 

G.  Roy  Stultz. 

Clinton,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Capehart:  I  urge  you  to  support 
bill  H.  R.  12591  for  5-year  extension  with 
no  crippling  amendments. 

Loren  C.  Shew. 

Connersville,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Mr.  Homer  Capehart. 

Dear  Senater:  According  to  A.  F.  B.  F. 
policy  and  speaking  for  840  members  of 
Fayette  County  Farm  Bureau,  am  asking 
you  to  support  bill  H.  R.  12591,  for  a  5-year 
extension  without  any  crippling  amend¬ 
ments. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Paul  Kidd. 

Jefferson  Township, 

Logansport,  Ind. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Senator  :  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  extension  for 
5  years,  if  there  are  no  crippling  amend¬ 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Cass  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Guy  R.  Brookie. 


Shanks  Motor  Co,, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  21,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  currently  slated  for  con¬ 
gressional  review.  May  we  take  this  op¬ 
portunity,  as  mldwestern  business  men  and 
retailers,  to  register  our  support  for  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program.  We 
are,  in  other  words,  in  favor  of  a  renewal 
of  the  1953  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  is 
now  expiring. 

We  have  sold  and  serviced  American  cars 
for  over  35  years  and  feel  that  the  influx 
of  European  cars  will  actually  strengthen 
all  our  automobile  industries  in  the  long 
run.  - 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  volume  of  the  United  States  auto 
exports  in  1957  was  four  times  as  great  as 
the  value  of  automobile  imports.  If  we  are 
to  support  an  automobile  export  market  of 
this  magnitude,  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
tirhe,  restrict  the  importation  of  a  reason¬ 
able  volume  of  European  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts. 

We  will  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
our  views  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  W.  Shanks, 

Vice  President. 

July  15,  1958. 

Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  am  very  much 
concerned  over  the  amendments  voted  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  (H.  R.  12591).  As  you  are 
aware,  their  effect  would  be  to  cripple  the 
bill  and  destroy  much  of  its  effectiveness  as 
the  keystone  of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 
I  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  in  your 
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power  to  secure  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
the  bill  In  the  form  it  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Miriam  S.  Farley. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  am  sure  I  don’t 
need  to  urge  you  to  support  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
but  did  want  to  let  you  know  I  appreciate 
your  help  and  your  vote  in  getting  this  bill 
passed  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Many  of  us  here  hope  the  bill  will  come 
through  without  alteration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  I.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Homer  Capehart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Will  you  please 
give  your  consideration  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  has  been  passed 
already  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  proper  and  work¬ 
able  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have  this 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  it  most  certainly 
should  be  extended  for  the  full  5-year  period. 
A  5-year  span  is  a  rather  short  period  of 
time  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  world  of 
nations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Miller. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Kindly  vote  to  restore  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  voting  against  the  revised  act  which 
makes  it  far  from  adequate  in  the  eyes  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

I  appreciated  the  talk  you  gave  on  Russia 
here  on  the  Indiana  campus  last  winter. 

Sincerely, 

^  Frances  N.  Hall 

(Mrs.  Ford  P.  Hall). 

League  or  Women  Voters  op  Indiana, 

Indianapolis,  July  11,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  you  in  the  past  few  months  because  I  did 
not  want  to  overburden  you  with  needless 
correspondence.  We  knew  that  you  knew  of 
the  league’s  deep  concern  over  adequate 
funds  for  foreign  economic  aid  and  our  hope 
that  the  Congress  would  pass  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  crippling  amendments.  We  were 
certain  also  that  we  could  count  on  your  firm 
support  of  these  measures. 

However,  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  precipitated  the  possibility  of  a  real 
crisis  in  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy, 
and  we  do  want  to  urge  that  you  exercise  the 
ful  strength  of  your  leadership  and  prestige 
on  two  matters  of  great  importance  to  us : 

1.  When,  last  week,  the  House  passed  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  but  sustained 
the  $872  million  cut  recommended  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  we  were 
particularly  concerned  about  the  $325  million 
cut  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  We 
know  that  you  have  been  a  particular  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  kinds  of  loans  authorized  under 
the  loan  fund,  and  feel  sure  that  we  can 
count  on  your  hearty  support  for  restoration 
of  this  cut  in  the  Senate.  We  agree  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  President  that  there  "will  be 
important  losses  for  the  free  world  and  a  seri¬ 


ous  decreasing  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States’’  if  this  cut  is  sustained. 

2.  I  see  by  this  morning’s  paper  (and  I 
have  only  the  newspaper  report)  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  recommended 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  only  3  years,  instead  of  the 
requested  5,  and  that  the  President’s  power 
to  overrule  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been 
curbed.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
strongly  opposes  these  efforts  to  weaken  the 
act.  We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  5-year 
extension  so  that  our  Government  is  author¬ 
ized  to  negotiate  and  to  plan  negotiations 
within  the  timetable  set  up  for  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  by  the  Common  Market.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  complete  its  negoti¬ 
ations  with  that  community  before  1962  at  a 
minimum. 

As  to  curbing  the  President’s  power  to 
overrule  the  Tariff  Commission,  it  is  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  President’s  power  must  be 
maintained,  so  that  he  may  act  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  Americans  and  not  be  bound  by 
Tariff  Commission  findings  of  damage  to  one 
group  whose  complaint  has  been  investi¬ 
gated.  What  happens  when  we  raise  tariffs 
to  protect  one  segment  of  our  economy  af¬ 
fects  exporters,  the  workers  they  employ,  the 
United  States  consumer  (long  overlooked) , 
and  our  friends  abroad  whose  economies 
largely  depend  on  what  they  export  to  the 
United  States.  All  these  factors  must  be 
considered  by  the  President,  and  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  weaken  the  President’s 
powers  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  you  know  about  our  longstand¬ 
ing  support  for  such  things  as  trade  and 
foreign  economic  aid.  However,  we  do  feel  it 
important  at  this  time  for  those  of  us  who 
feel  as  we  do  to  reaffirm  our  positions. 
Moreover,  it  is  our  confirmed  opinion,  from 
our  experience  over  the  years,  that  sentiment 
in  Indiana  is  definitely  changing,  and  that 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  and  awareness 
among  large  segments  of  the  community  in 
the  need  for  a  forward-looking  and  dynamic 
United  States  foreign  economic  policy.  This 
was  certainly  evidenced,  to  mention  only  one 
instance,  at  the  World  Trade  Conferences  in 
Indianapolis  last  month.  Perhaps  this  only 
proves  that  you  and  we  have  been  on  the 
right  track  all  along,  and  that  we  can  look 
toward  an  ever  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
Indiana  to  support  this  policy. 

Good  luck  to  you.  We  do  hope  that  you 
can,  with  good  conscience,  work  to  strength¬ 
en  the  two  measures  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  particularly  in  the  areas  we  have 
outlined. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  John  A.  Campbell, 

State  President.  • 

Seventh  District 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau, 
Farmershurg,  Ind.,  July  11,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  extension  bill  which  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  voting  on  next  week. 

I  am  urging  your  support  of  this  bill  for 
a  5-year  extension,  with  no  crippling  amend¬ 
ments. 

Very  truly  yours,  ./ 

Mrs.  Pearl  Fidler, 

District  Farm  Bureau  Women’s  Director. 


Vanderburgh  County 

Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  In  behalf  of  the 
1,656  members  of  the  Vanderburgh  County 
Farm  Bureau,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
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ments  extension  bill  for  a  5-year  extension 
with  no  crippling  amendments. 

All  of  our  people  with  no  known  excep¬ 
tion  feel  that  business  would  profit  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  that  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  in  backward  countries 
there  will  come  a  larger  market  for  all  of 
our  United  States  products. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  farm  people  for  your  work  In  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  Stahl,  -- 
Chairman. 

Fountain  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  July  11, 1958. 
Homer  Capehart, 

Senator  from  Indiana. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  support  reciprocal 
trade  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate.  Thanks. 

Carlos  Hopkins, 

Vice  President. 


Pine  Village,  Ind.,  July  11, 1958. 

Dear  Senator:  Concerning  bill,  H.  R. 
12591:  While  I  admit  you  are  in  position  to 
know  more  about  it  than  I,  from  the  position 
of  a  Hoosier  farmer  it  looks  that  an  exten¬ 
sion  would  be  good. 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  Little. 

Danville,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Hon.  Mr.  Homer  E.  Capehart. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  support  bill,  H.  R.  12591, 
for  a  5-year  extension,  with  no  crippling 
amendments.  Thanking  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Orville  Applegate. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  JuVy  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  As  an  American 
citizen  who  has  spent  some  time  teaching  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Lebanon,  I  have  some 
understanding  of  the  economic  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle 
East. 

May  I  urge  you  to— 

1.  Vote  for  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
that  is  now  before  Congress? 

2.  Support  the  move,  if  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  to  restore  the  5-year  plan  instead  of 
the  3-year  extension? 

3.  Oppose  all  efforts  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  to  weaken  it  on  the  floor  or  in  any 
other  way? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  Belmans. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  July  11,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  This  is  to  request  your 
very  careful  consideration  to  and  support  for 
the  trade  bill  which  the  Senate  is  to  consider 
for  action  in  a  few  days.  May  I  request  your 
support  for  these  items: 

1.  The  extension  of  the  trade  bill. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  5-year  period. 

3.  Opposition  to  all  moves  on  the  floor  to 
weaken  the  bill. 

We  all  realize  any  legislative  action  on  this 
matter  is  extremely  important,  and  I  shall  be 
appreciative  of  all  consideration  and  support 
you  can  give. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Eleanor  Bly. 

The  Indianapolis 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  sincerely  appreci¬ 
ate  the  effort  you  are  making  in  getting 
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Senate  approval  of  H.  R.  12591  without 
amendments. 

The  statement  made  by  telephine  to  your 
office  this  morning  by  Preston  G.  Woolf,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Beverage  and  Supply 
Corp.,  also  a  vice  chairman  of  our  world 
trade  committee,  confirms  the  fact  that  we 
urge  favorable  consideration  and  passage 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act,  as  proposed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Business  firms  in  Indianapolis  are  vitally 
concerned  in  having  their  foreign  markets 
increased,  not''  decreased,  as  only  they  can 
by  renewal  of  this  bill  for  a  5-year  period. 
We  consider  it  extremely  important  in  the 
maintenance  of  trade  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  H.  Book, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

West  Lafayxtte,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Capehart:  In  view  of 
the  international  situation,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  foreign  nations  be  able 
to  earn  dollars  in  the  United  States  by  sell¬ 
ing  products  to  us.  Countries  that  cannot 
sell  to  the  United  States  will  inevitably  be 
drawn  into  the  Communist  order.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  interested  in  the  successful 
passage  of  the  trade  agreements  bill,  H.  R. 
12591,  without  crippling  amendments.  I  am 
writing  to  you  because  I  think  that  our 
country’s  interest  lies  in  the  integration  of 
the  other  free  economies  with  our  own,  al¬ 
though  this  may  have  damaging  effects  on 
particular  industries.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  leadership 
in  world  economy. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

E.  T.  Weiler. 

Columbia  City,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  e.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  hope  you  can  support  H.  R. 
12591  that  already  has  passed  the  House. 
We  farmers  know  the  need  of  this  bill  as 
four-fifths  of  all  agricultural  exports  move 
to  trade  agreement  countries.  We  also  know 
that  4>/2  million  families  depend  on  foreign 
trade  for  their  livelihood,  so  it  is  not  only  of 
vital  interest  to  farmers  but  to  everybody. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  defeat  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  but  retaining  some  of  the 
needed  bills  and  getting  them  passed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  W.  Western. 


Greencastle  League  of  Woman  Voters, 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  July  14, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  bills  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  and  in  which  the 
Greencastle  League  of  Women  Voters  is  vital¬ 
ly  interested. 

First,  the  members  of  the  Greencastle 
League  of  Women  Voters  support  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the  House 
(H.  R.  12591) .  Our  objective  study  of  United 
States  trade  policy  has  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  United  States  needs  a  stable 
trade  policy,  one  that  our  industries  and 
other  countries  can  depend  on  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  do  sound  planning.  We 
believe  that  the  President  should  make  de¬ 
cisions  in  escape  clause  cases.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  see  the  total  effect — at  home  and 


abroad — of  any  change  in  trade  -policy. 
Therefore,  we  urge  respectfully  your  support 
of  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  authority  of  the  President  to  decide 
on  escape  clause  cases. 

Secondly,  the  Greencastle  League  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  S.  1411,  a  bill  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  August  8,  1957.  It  concerned  the  loy¬ 
alty-security  programs  and  permitted  sus¬ 
pected  employees  to  remain  on  the  job  while 
investigations  and  hearings  were  being  con¬ 
ducted.  As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
was  amended  by  substituting  H.  R.  981  which 
reextends  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  loyalty- 
security  programs  to  both  sensitive  and  non¬ 
sensitive  positions.  It  is  this  substitute 
which  we  are  opposing.  In  our  study  and 
discussion  of  the  loyalty-security  programs, 
our  members  expressed  very  definitely  the 
opinion  that  these  programs  should  be 
limited  to  sensitive  positions.  In  the  case  of 
nonsensitive  positions,  the  individual  can  be 
^removed  under  regular  civil-service  proced¬ 
ure.  We  think  that  the  programs  will  be 
more  effective  and  more  economically  ad¬ 
ministered  when  applied  to  sensitive  posi¬ 
tions  only.  Since  laws  already  exist  to  keep 
Communists  out  of  government,  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  not  needed  for  authority  in  this 
matter.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  you 
to  oppose  S.  1411  as  passed  by  the  House  if  it 
is  -referred  back  to  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  Ricketts,  President. 


Export  Managers  Club 

of  Chicago,  Inc, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  trade  agreements  extension  bill  passed  by 
the  House  317  to  98  on  June  11  is  a  fair  re¬ 
flection,  whereas  the  version  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July  10  is 
a  deplorable  distortion  of  the  position  of  the 
American  people  on  the  issue  of  our  basic 
trade  law.  It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  rewrite  the  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  people, 
who  overwhelmingly  favor  a  trade  policy  in 
the  national  intsrest. 

As  the  largest  group  of  executives  in  charge 
of  exports  and  international  operations  in 
the  country  taking  a  stand  on  matters  of 
trade  policy,  we  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Our  testimony  is  spread 
on  the  record,  along  with  that  of  some  300 
other  witnesses  who  dealt  with  all  aspects  of 
the  issue.  We  presented  what  we  considered 
sound  economic  and  business  reasons  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration-sponsored  trade 
bill. 

This  final  appeal  is  based  on  our  conviction 
that  America  still  has  a  mission  to  fulfill  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  This  mission  is 
to  promote  peace  through  prosperity.  It  can 
be  implemented  only  by  creating  a  trading 
system  permitting  every  nation  to  procure  its 
requirements  in  exchange  for  what  it  can  sell 
in  the  world  market.  If  we  fail  in  this  mis-., 
sion,  the  world  economy  will  disintegrate 
into  regional  blocs,  with  the  United  States 
winding  up  in  third  position.  We  just  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  role  of  leadership,  which 
we  assumed  in  1934,  will  end  in  1958. 

The  key  to  the  kind  of  future  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  want  is  a  trade  law  that  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  wish  to  do  business  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  House-passed  bill 
represents  a  minimum  in  this  respect,  and  we 
earnestly  request  your  support  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Crittenden, 

' ' —  President. 


Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  My  wire  to  you 
today,  as  vice  president  for  World  Trade  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  was  sent  you  because  Lake  County, 
Ind.,  is,  as  indicated  in  the  third  paragraph 
and  on  the  map  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  of 
the  enclosed  statement  and  below,  a  part  of 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

The  statement  by  Richard  Revnes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  service  of  this  association,  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support  of 
H.  R.  12591,  on  June  26,  1958,  sets  forth  the 
reasons  why  we  believe  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  should  be  extended  in  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  study  of  the  matter 
will  prompt  you  to  support  vigorously  this 
legislation  as  desired  by  the  administration, 
without  the  Kerr  amendment  and  for  5  years, 
with  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jack  L.  Camp, 

Vice  President  for  World  Trade . 

Statement  of  Richard  Revnes,  Director  of 
Services,  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  in  Hearing  Before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
Support  of  H.  R.  12591,  June  26,  1958 
My  name  is  Richard  Revnes.  I  am  di¬ 
rector  of  services  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  I  appear  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  association  to  present  its  views 
on  H.  R.  12591,  the  bill  to  renew  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  firms,  and  Corporations,  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  has  6,106  member  organizations. 
Through  committees  and  a  professional  staff 
of  more  than  100  individuals,  these  member 
organizations  work  together  to  improve  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area's  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  civic  operations.  Although  the 
name  of  our  organization  is  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  it 
functions  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  been 
designated  as  such  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  comprises  an  area  including  5 
counties  in  Illinois  and  1  county  in  Indiana. 
In  this  area  are  included,  in  addition  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  approximately  180  suburban  or  satel¬ 
lite  communities,  among  them  such  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  towns  and  cities  as  Gary, 
Hammond,  Aurora,  Elgin,  Cicero,  Skokie,  and 
Waukegan. 

Within  this  area  are  located  14,000  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  in  which  a  total  of 
about  three  million  people  are  employed. 
The  population  of  the  area  is  approximately 
6,400,000.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
is  comprised  of  3,617  square  miles,  an  area 
larger  than  the  combined  States  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Rhode  Island  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  endeavors  to  promote  the  growth 
and  stability  of  business  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  and  improved  legislation 
that  forms  the  framework  within  which  the 
area’s  business  operates. 

The  association  was  founded  in  1904. 
Funds  to  carry  on  its  operations  come  from 
voluntary  membership  dues  paid  by  Chicago 
business  firms  and  professional  men  and 
women.  About  1,600  members  serve  on  a 
wide  variety  of  permanent  or  special  com- 
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mittees.  Each  committee  Is  composed  of 
persons  chosen  for  their  standing  in  the 
community  and  for  their  wide  knowledge  in 
some  particular  field  of  business  or  civic  en¬ 
deavor.  Specific  examples  of  this  committee 
activity  are  the  work  of  the  World  Trade 
Committee,  the  Canadian-American  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee,  the  Transportation 
Committee,  the  Harbors  and  Waterways 
Committee  and  the  Aviation  Committee. 

As  set  forth  in  the  1957-58  Annual  Re¬ 
port — Committee  Directory  submitted  with 
my  written  statement,  the  committees,  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  association  repre¬ 
sent  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  area’s  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  and  civic  organizations. 

The  association  has  supported  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  being  among  the  first  two  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States  to  record 
that  support.  Upon  the  occasion  of  each 
previous  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  association  committee 
concerned,  and  the  association’s  board  of 
directors,  have  considered  the  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  and  have  reaffirmed  support  of  the 
program. 

In  arriving  at  our  decision  to  support  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  due  con¬ 
sideration  is  giyen  to  the  widely  varied  and 
sometimes  conflicting  interests  of  our  mem¬ 
bership.  The  consistency  of  the  actions  of 
our  committees  and  boards  of  directors,  rep¬ 
resenting  widely  divergent  interests,  over 
the  period  of  the  last  25  years,  demonstrates, 
I  believe,  that  our  support  of  this  legislation 
is  sound  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  the  association’s  membership. 
The  most  recent  reaffirmation  of  this  as¬ 
sociation's  approval  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  program  was  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  our  board  of  directors. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  H.  R.  12591,  which 
would  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act: 

1.  That  the  act  be  renewed  for  the  period 
of  5  years  proposed  in  the  bill  before  you. 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  5  years 
is  the  minimum  time  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  policy  and  carry 
out  negotiations  with  the  important  new 
European  Common  Market. 

2.  That  the  President  be  granted  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs  on  a  gradual  and  selective 
basis,  in  return  for  concessions  by  other 
countries,  as  provided  for  in  H.  R.  12591. 

Foreign  trade  is  vital  to  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  Chicago  area  and  all  of  Mid- 
America.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  extent  of  the  total  exports 
of  this  area  under  methods  used  to  compile 
foreign  trade  statistics,  various  studies  give 
some  indication  of  its  volume.  According  to 
the  1954  Census  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  metropolitan  area  ranked  first  among 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  production  of 
primary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  non¬ 
electrical  machinery;  second  in  foods,  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  chemicals,  printing  and 
publishing,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and 
paper. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  conducting 
an  exhaustive  research  into  the  impact  of 
foreign  trade  on  various  geographical  areas 
of  the  United  States,  reports  that  in  Cook 
County,  1  of  the  6  counties  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  art  a,  about  461,000  workers 
participate  in  the  benefit  of  such  trade. 
About  60  percent  of  all  those  employed  in 
manufacturing  in  Cook  County  are  in  firms 
falling  into  5  major  manufacturing  classi¬ 
fications:  fabricated  metal  products,  non¬ 
electrical  machinery,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  food  and  kindred  products,  and  electri¬ 
cal  machinery.  The  county’s  proportionate 
share  in  United  States  exports  of  these  5 
groups  amounted  to  over  $400  million  in 
1956.  Cook  County  establishments  in  these 
industry  groups  engage  directly  in  foreign 


trade,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Many  of  the  county’s  products  are  exported 
as  component  parts. 

According  to  the  1954  census  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  there  are  over  1,000  establishments  in 
Cook  County  engaged  in  producing  food  and 
kindred  products,  employing  about  95,000 
people.  Food  and  kindred  products  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
exports  nationally  in  1956.  Cook  County’s 
share  of  these  exports  is  estimated  at  $60 
million. 

Approximately  112,000  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  581  Cook  County  firms  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electrical  machinery  at  the  time 
of  the  Commerce  Department  survey.  In 
1956  total  United  States  exports  of  electrical 
machinery  exceeded  $921  million.  Com¬ 
puted  on  a  per  employee  basis.  Cook  County’s 
proportionate  share  of  these  exports  is  an 
impressive  $102.8  million.  The  county  was 
responsible  for  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
exports  of  electrical  machinery  in  1956,  on 
a  proportionate  share  basis. 

The  Commerce  Department  survey  also 
shows  that  1,571  firms  in  Cook  County  pro¬ 
ducing  nonelectrical  machinery  employ  a 
total  of  more  than  106,000  persons.  In  1966 
the  national  total  for  exports  of  nonelectri¬ 
cal  machinery  was  nearly  $3  billion.  Cook 
County’s  share,  computed  on  a  proportionate 
basis,  is  better  than  $194  million. 

In  printing  and  publishing,  better  than 
75,000  persons  are  employed  in  Cook  County. 
Nationally,  the  United  States  exports  printed 
and  published  materials  valued  at  close  to 
$100  million.  In  this  field  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  is  not  export,  but  import. 
These  industries  in  Cook  County  have  a 
large  stake  in  foreign  commerce  because  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  the  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported. 
These  printing  and  publishing  houses  are 
also  using  inks  manufactured  with  imported 
dyes  and  type  facings  made  of  imported 
alloys. 

In  fabricated  metal  products  there  were 
in  1956  1,751  firms  in  Cook  County  employing 
about  83,000  persons.  The  national  total 
for  exports  of  fabricated  metal  products  that 
year  was  $443  million.  Computed  on  a  per 
employee  basis,  this  would  give  Cook  County 
a  proportionate  share  of  exports  in  this 
classification  of  nearly  $34  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  the  Chicago  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  more  than  2,000  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  exporting,  including  close  to  200 
export  sales  organizations,  which  handle  the 
foreign  sales  of  manufacturers  not  having 
their  own  export  divisions. 

The  Middle- West  is  the  source  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  40  percent  or  more  of  United  States 
exports,  agricultural  and  manufactured.  In 
an  exhaustive  export  survey  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  completing,  we  mailed  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  questionnaires  to  firms  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  and  parts  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming, 
believed  to  be  actively  engaged  or  interested 
in  export  activity.  The  geographical  area 
covered  in  this  survey  is  shown  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  is  submitted  as  part  of  thi3 
statement. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  557  firms  have 
completed  or  partially  filled  in  and  returned 
the  questionnaire.  On  the  basis  of  such 
returns,  it  would  appear  that  4,500  to  5,000 
companies  in  the  area  shown  are  actively 
engaged  in  exporting.  Of  the  557  firms  that 
furnished  information,  521  reported  exports 
in  1956  of  2,967,223  tons,  of  which  1,766,116 
tons  were  manufactured  goods  and  1,201,107 
tons,  agricultural  products,  coal,  minerals, 
cotton,  etc. 

Dollar  value  totaling  $873,255,000  was  re¬ 
ported  by  429  of  the  557  firms.  If  all  657 
companies  had  reported  both  tonnage  and 
dollar  value  figures,  it  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  tonnage  and  dollar 


value  of  the  1956  exports  of  these  firms  would 
be  3,172,226  tons  and  $1,133,800,000. 

A  recent  survey  completed  by  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council  reports  that  the 
5  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  accounted  for  $309  million 
of  sales  to  Japan  in  1957.  This  surpassed 
all  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  growth  of  import  activity  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  metropolitan  area  in  recent  years  is 
reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
importers,  import  agents  and  brokers  in  the 
area.  The  records  of  our  World  Trade  Di¬ 
vision  disclose  that  In  1950  there  were  483 
such  firms  and  individuals;  in  1954,  823; 
and  currently  more  than  1,200.  These  in¬ 
clude  manufacturers  that  import  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  component  parts  used  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  their  products,  wholesalers  which 
distribute  throughout  the  area,  and  retailers 
such  as  our  major  department  stores,  which 
sell  through  their  own  outlets. 

Forecasts  by  responsible  governmental  and 
private  institutions  as  to  the  volume  of 
waterborne  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic, 
expected  to  move  by  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way  when  the  project  and  connecting  chan¬ 
nels  are  completed  range  from  37  million  to 
46  million  tons.  In  metropolitan  Chicago, 
two  additional  waterway  projects — port  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Lake  Calumet  area  by  the 
Chicago  Regional  Port  District,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  by  the  city,  and 
the  widening  of  the  Sag  Channel  connecting 
Lake  Calumet  with  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal  and  the  Illinois  River — are  un¬ 
derway.  Within  1  year  after  completion  of 
the  various  projects,  scheduled  for  1962,  it 
is  estimated  that  overseas  cargo  of  all  types 
moving  through  the  port  of  Chicago  should 
increase  to  at  least  1,500,000  tons. 

We  have  estimated  that  within  15  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  3  projects  men¬ 
tioned,  new  investment  in  industrial  plant 
facilities  will  reach  $10  billion.  Within  this 
same  period  it  is  anticipated  these  new  in¬ 
dustries  will  provide  jobs  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  for  several  hundred  thousand  workers, 
including  40,000  jobs  directly  connected  with 
water  transportation.  The  estimate,  there¬ 
fore,  of  1.5  million  tons  within  5  years  after 
the  seaway  is  completed  is  believed  to  be 
conservative. 

All  of  the  present  facts  and  future  projec¬ 
tions  make  it  clear  that  the  already  impor¬ 
tant  international  commerce  of  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West  requires  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  a  foreign  economic  policy 
that  will  result  in  the  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  world  trade.  The  United  States 
consistently  exports  more  than  it  imports. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  an  export  busi¬ 
ness  that  provides  jobs  for  millions  of  United 
States  workers  without  underwriting  indefi¬ 
nitely,  through  foreign  aid,  the  difference 
between  our  foreign  sales  and  our  imports; 
if  we  want  to  bring  back  to  this  country, 
in  dollars,  the  earnings  on  investment 
abroad;  we  must  make  it  possible  for  other 
nations  to  market  in  this  country  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  finished  products  which  we  need 
and  want. 

Preceding  witnesses  have  presented  in  de¬ 
tail  testimony  that  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  an  effective  manner 
is  essential  to  our  national  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  interests,  that  the  jobs  provided  by 
our  exports,  and  imports  of  needed  com¬ 
modities,  far  outnumber  those  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  importation  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  competitive  foreign  goods. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
is  a  basic  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  therefore,  strongly  urges 
that  the  act  be  extended  in  an  effective  form. 
H.  R.  12591,  providing  for  a  period  of  5  years 
and  negotiated,  reciprocal  duty  reductions 
but  with  provisions  for  defense  essentiality 
protection  and  relief  from  undue  import 
competition,  should  be  passed  without 
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amendment.  This,  we  believe,  Is  in  the  best 
interest  of  not  only  our  members  and  area 
but  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Elwood,  Lnd. 

Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  support  you  have  given  farmers  in  the 
past.  And  again  we  are  asking  you  to  vote 
for  the  reciprocal-trade  bill  and  for  a  5-year 
extension  with  no  crippling  amendments. 
Thank  you  again. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Etchison, 

Farm  Bureau  Women’s  Leader  of 
Madison  County. 


The  Indiana  Council  of  United 

Church  Women, 
Indianapolis,  lnd.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  am  writing  to 
express  concern  over  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  bill,  H.  R.  10368,  as  it  has  come 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Indiana  Council  of 
United  Church  Women  has  had  a  long  time 
interest  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  both 
because  we  believe  that  trade  is  essential 
to  our  own  national  welfare,  and  because  as 
Christians  we  believe  we  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  foster  the  kind  of  trade  that  will 
help  other  countries  build  sound  economies. 

We  especially  dislike  the  amendments  that 
would  require  congressional  approval  of  a 
presidential  overruling  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission;  that  would  bar  the  yearly  cumula¬ 
tive  increases  in  the  percentages  by  which 
the  President  might  reduce  tariffs;  and  the 
cutting  of  the  extension  from  5  years  to  3. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
have  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  as  it 
came  from  the  House. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Merton  Good,  Chairman. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  organization  feels  that 
when  you  are  debating  and  voting  on  H.  R. 
12591,  the  bill  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  you  are  dealing  with 
the  national  security  of  our  country  in  its 
broadest  terms.  That  includes  not  only  our 
military  strength  and  domestic  well-being 
but  also  the  domestic  well-being  and  the 
military  strength  of  our  allies  and  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  which  are  on  our 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  thought  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  testimony  which 
I  gave  before  the  Finance  Committee.  A 
copy  is  attached.  I  shall  appreciate  your 
reading  it  and  considering  it  carefully. 

In  view  of  that  testimony  given  in  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  you  can  imagine  how 
greatly  we  are  alarmed  by  the  amendments 
which  the  Finance  Committee  has  made  in 
H.  R.  12591.  May  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
eliminate  from  the  Finance  Committee’s  bill, 
the  amendments  relating  to  the  escape 
clause  procedure,  the  change  from  25  per¬ 
cent  to  15  percent  in  the  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs,  the  cut  from  5  years  to  3  years  in  the 
extension  and  the  so-called  national  security 
amendment.  In  all  these  instances,  you  will 
be  protecting  the  national  security  of  our 
country  by  eliminating  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  amendments.  Please  reinstate  the 
language  in  H.  R.  12591  as  it  came  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

With  all  good  wishes; 

Cordially, 

Bernard  Weitzer, 
National  Legislative  Director. 


Statement  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  Bernard  Weitzer,  National  Leg¬ 
islative  Director,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America — Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  H.  R. 
12591,  June  26,  1958 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  am  happy, 
once  again,  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  your  important 
committee;  our  views  on  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  which  you  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  This  time,  as  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  I  appear  before  this  committee  by  the 
authority  of  the  strongly  worded  resolution 
passed  by  our  national  convention.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  our  62d 
annual  national  convention : 

“Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  comes  before  the  Congress  for  renewal 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress;  and 
“Whereas  in  its  functioning  through  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  this 
act  has  proved  notably  successful  in  promot¬ 
ing  American  exports  and  our  foreign  trade 
as  a  whole  and  minimizing  the  frictions  and 
restrictions  which  occasionally  develop  in 
the  course  of  trade;  and 

“Whereas  we  have  long  recognized  that  the 
exchange  of  imports  and  exports  with  our 
friendly  world  neighbors  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  own  economic  and  political  well¬ 
being  as  well  as  theirs  and  moreover,  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  joint  national  security;  and 
“Whereas  we  have  regularly  supported  the 
reenactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
a  practical  means  of  facilitating  imports 
which  produce  the  dollar  exchange  to  pay 
for  American  exports  to  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  and 

“Whereas  the  proposed  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation  will  make  even  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  the  objectives  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  and  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  62d  an¬ 
nual  national  convention  assembled  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  August  12-18,  1957,  do  commend 
the  administration  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  conducted  the  operations  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1955  and 
the  negotiations  conducted  under  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  85th  Congress 
to  authorize  a  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 
years,  to  include  in  the  legislation  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop¬ 
eration  and  to  refrain  from  tariff  legislation 
which  interferes  with  the  functioning  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.” 

The  membership  of  our  organization  made 
up  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
our  Nation’s  Armed  Forces,  principally  as 
citizen  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen,  having 
largely  returned  to  their  civilian  pursuits, 
continue  their  keen  interest  in  our  national 
security.  They  recognize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  own  military  strength  and 
that  of  our  allies  in  deterring  war  against  us 
by  a  strong,  shrewd,  potential  enemy — Soviet 
Russian  and  its  Communist  satellites.  Our 
membership  is  equally  aware  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  deterrent  must  be  matched  in  strength 
by  a  sound  productive  economy  in  our  own 
land  and  in  all  those  lands  which  have  not 
been  sucked  into  the  Communist  orbit.  To 
maintain  that  strong  productive  economy 
and  to  complete  our  national  security,  the 
continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  is  more  imperative,  today, 
than  ever. 

The  activities  of  the  states  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  under  Kremlin  leadership,  in  pushing 
for  expansion  of  their  foreign  trade  and  their 
economic  penetration  in  the  free  world,  evi¬ 
dence  their  determination  to  compete  in  that 
area.  Failure  to  continue  our  foreign  trade 
policies  as  exemplified  in  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  would  serve  admirably 
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to  advance  the  Communists’  trade  objectives 
and  to  undermine  our  own  strength. 

As  one  looks  over  the  figures  of  our  export 
and  import  trade  during  the  years  1950 
through  1957,  the  flow  of  products  back  and 
forth  is  powerful  evidence  of  the  profitable 
returns  to  ourselves  and  to  the  nations  with 
whom  we  have  traded.  During  1957,  our  ex¬ 
ports  mounted  to  a  rate  of  more  than  $21 
billion  and  our  imports  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $13  billion.  Roughly,  for  every  $2 
of  imports,  there  were  $3  of  exports.  From 
their  natural  resources  and  other  materials 
plus  productive  powers  of  their  working  peo¬ 
ple,  these  foreign  lands  fashioned  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  shipped  to  us  and  thereby 
obtained  the  dollar  exchange  which  went  far 
to  permit  them  to  pay  for  American  products 
which  required  the  work  of  approximately 
4J4  million  American  citizens. 

We,  in  our  country,  secured  goods  which 
in  many  cases,  are  vital  to  our  industry  and 
to  our  national  defense  and  which  are  lack¬ 
ing  or  extremely  scarce  in  our  own  country. 
Other  items  in  our  imports  enabled  our 
people  to  enjoy  some  extra  satisfaction  in 
their  daily  living  and  to  secure  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  what  they  wanted.  Our  own  ex¬ 
ports  provided  in  other  lands,  even  more 
importantly,  needed  goods  and  materials 
which  are  essential  to  daily  life  and  which 
stimulated  their  industries.  Thus  our  own 
Nation  and  all  the  nations  with  whom  we 
traded  as  a  consequence  of  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  type  of  partnership  from 
which  all  benefited  and  which  strengthened 
all.  This  has  been  particularly  important 
to  many  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
striving  for  a  sound  economy  in  order  that 
their  social  and  political  systems  may  be 
stable,  and  that  the  pressures  of  a  low  per 
capita  income  will  not  make  their  people 
easy  targets  for  Communist  propaganda. 
This  factor  is  weighty,  as  well,  even  in  the 
industrialized  nations  of  Europe. 

The  continuing  momentous  forces  pro¬ 
moting  our  full  national  security,  and  our 
world  security,  generated  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be  maintained. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  effort  for 
strength,  we  will  not  find  in  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  our  industries,  occasional  small 
pockets  of  weakness  which  are  exposes  in 
world  trade  competition  just  as  the  free 
competitive  system  in  our  own  country  has 
exposed  them  throughout  history  during 
our  advances  in  technology,  in  development 
of  new  products  and  in  the  changing  de¬ 
sires  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1955  broadened  the  escape  clause  procedure 
to  take  care  of  these  weaknesses.  Yet  I 
want  you  to  consider  the  record  of  what  has 
happened  for,  as  reported  by  the  9th  edition 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  In¬ 
vestigations  Under  the  Escape  Clause  of 
Trade  Agreements  reports  as  of  February 
1958  ,  86  applications  for  escape  clause 

action  filed  with  the  Commission  ever  since 
such  investigations  were  provided  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  59  applications  which  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  you  in  January  1955.  Thus 
the  average  number  of  applications  per  year 
during  the  last  3  years  has  scarcely  changed 
from  those  filed  in  previous  years.  Some 
of  these  investigations  have  been  applied 
for  time  and  again  and  in  the  past  3  years, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  recommended 
escape  clause  action  somewhat  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  previously  and  the  President 
has  invoked  the  escape  clause  4  times  in 
the  last  3  years  as  against  5  times  in  the  6 
years  prior  to  1955.  It  is  apparent  from 
these  figures  that  provable  harm  has  been 
done  to  very  few  industries  under  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program. 

H.  R.  9505  has  been  introduced  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  aid  to  workers,  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  communities  who  are  injured  or 
threatened  with  serious  injury  as  the  result 
of  imports  into  the  United  States.  I  am  , 
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confident  that  your  committee,  if  such  a 
hill  is  within  your  province,  can  work  out 
adequate  legislation  to  take  care  of  real 
injury.  This  would  be  far  better,  where 
necessary,  than  to  sacrifice  our  national 
security  to  the  clamor  which  has  been 
evolved  from  these  very  few  and  relatively 
insignificant  situations.  You  should  not 
permit  such  situations  to  swerve  you  from 
continuing  the  demonstrated  benefits  which 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  has 
produced.  We  should  not  surrender  the 
world  piece  by  piece  to  economic  aggression 
or  subversion  to  any  greater  degree  than 
we  would  yield  supinely  to  Soviet  military 
aggression.  In  the  first  case,  the  stakes 
would  be  dollars  alone,  but  in  the  second, 
it  would  be  millions  of  precious  lives  as  well 
as  many,  many  times  more  dollars. 

There  is  presently  a  further  reason  for 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  12591  as  a  minimum 
in  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  as  it  has  been  func¬ 
tioning.  Our  foreign  trade  should  not  be 
hampered  in  any  way  at  a  time  when  there 
are  recessionary  forces  at  work  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Not  only  would  such  a  curtailment 
damage  our  own  economy  but  it  would 
signal  to  the  world  that  we  were  obsessed 
by  fear  and  fear  is  frightfully  contagious. 
Extension  of  the  recriprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  for  5  years  would  be  a  signal 
of  courage  and  a  proof  of  our  convictions 
that  as  a  world  leader,  our  Nation  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  ahead. 

Your  approval  of  H.  R.  12591  will 
strengthen  our  national  security  in  the 
broadest  terms,  in  our  domestic  well-being, 
in  a  productive  economy  in  our  own  land 
and  in  the  improved  stability  of  all  the 
countries  on  our  side  of  the  Communist 
Iron  Curtain. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 
j  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Senator  Capehart:  We  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  would  like  to 
see  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  form  passed  by  the  House, 
without  the  crippling  amendments  added  to 
this  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

We  hope  you  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  league’s  position  on  this  bill. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Miss)  Maude  Bryan. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  also  a  separate  communi¬ 
cation  for  you,  Senator,  on  another  matter, 
about  which  you  requested  a  response.  I 
hope  your  secretary  will  put  the  other  letter 
aside  in  a  separate  stack. 


Kotrrs,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  extension 
bill  and  I  urge  your  support  of  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  for  a  5-year  extension  with  no  crip¬ 
pling  amendments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  B.  Krug. 

Central  Labor  Union, 
Bedford,  Ind.,  June  18, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Bedford  Central  Labor 
Union  and  its  2,000  affiliated  members  wish 
to  ask  your  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill  in  the  House  passed  form.  We  also  you 
to  support  a  trade  agreement  amendment 
for  constructive  aid  to  American  industry 
and  workers.  We  feel  sure  that  your  will  do 
your  best  to  pass  a  good  trade  bill  and  wish 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  you  in  advance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Burl  O.  Williams, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  12,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senator  from  Indiana, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
letter  in  answer  to  mine  requesting  your 
support  of  the  pending  railroad  legislation. 

Your  last  paragraph  suggested  I  might 
write  to  you  concerning  other  matters  of 
interest  to  me.  I  try  to  keep  up  with  things 
but  it’s  not  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  take 
time  out  to  write  my  opinions  to  you.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  reciprocal  trade  bill  that  I  want  to 
give  my  opinion  on  this.  Then  regardless 
of  how  the  voting  goes,  I  can  feel  that  I  did 
my  best. 

I  do  not  think  the  President’s  bill  goes  as 
far  as  it  should  but  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  I  hope  you  will  be  counted  in  favor 
of  the  President’s  5-year  extension  of  this 
bill.  Perhaps  when  this  bill  again  comes  up 
for  review  in  1963,  there  will  have  been 
enough  more  incidents  like  we  had  in  South 
America  to  prod  us  into  practicing  what  we 
preach  about  “free  enterprise”  and  loving 
our  neighbors.  If  I  owned  an  oil  well  or 
lead  mine,  I  might  feel  differently:  but  as  a 
consumer,  I  want  more  free  trade.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  business  as  a  whole,  I  think  the 
article  in  the  June  issue  of  Fortune,  United 
States  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  well  sum¬ 
marizes  the  stake  all  of  us  have  in  free 
world  trade. 

Please  count  this  voter  and  his  family  in 
favor  of  the  President’s  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  Proctor. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15.  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  As  one  of  your  con¬ 
stituents,  I  beg  of  you  to  vote  for  the  recip¬ 
rocal-trade  bill  in  the  form  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Faith  S.  Glidden. 


Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  13,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart,- 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  urged 
by  President  Eisenhower  is  most  important 
in  my  mind  as  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  for  the  good  of  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  finally 
approve  the  act  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
hope  you  will  support  it  in  that  form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  S.  Cleland 
Mrs.  Ralph  Cleland. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  July  13,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  As  a  citizen  and  as  a 
teacher  of  economics,  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  bill  for  the  5-year  extension  of  our  trade 
act,  without  the  Senate  amendments  which 
would  weaken  the  President’s  powers. 

In  these  critical  times  our  country  needs 
friends  and  one  good  way  to  keep  friends  is 
through  trade. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  House  version 
of  the  trade  act. 

Respectfully, 

Frances  L.  O’Harra. 

Mooresville,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 

Dear  Homer:  Foreign  trade  is  important 
to  farmers — we  need  all  the  markets  we  can 
find.  I  urge  your  support  of  H.  R.  12591 — 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill — without  crippling 
amendments. 

Thank  you. 

R.  S.  Gregory. 
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Chicago,  III.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  strongly  urges  that  you  vigorously 
support  administration  efforts  to  obtain 
effective  trade  agreements  act  extension  by 
voting  to  delete  from  H.  R.  12591  Finance 
Committee  amendments  which  restrict 
Presidential  decision  on  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  limit  term  to  3  years  and 
change  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  on  re¬ 
ciprocal  basis.  Bill  in  form  passed  by 
House  minimum  for  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  your  State  and  Nation. 

Jack  L.  Camp. 

Vice  President  for  World  Trade. 

''South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  greatly  appreciate  your  full  support 
of  trade  agreements  legislation  as  embodied 
in  H.  R.  12591.  The  bill  reported  by  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  includes  crippling 
amendments.  Urge  you  support  administra¬ 
tion  and  obtain  Senate  concurrence  with 
House  measure.  Trade  agreements  legisla¬ 
tion  important  to  economy  of  Indiana  and 
particularly  South  Bend.  Thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  here  dependent  upon  foreign  trade. 
In  our  own  company  substantial  percentage 
of  all  production  is  sold  abroad,  therefore 
may  we  count  on  your  support  of  adminis¬ 
tration  program  embodied  in  H.  R.  12591? 

Richard  A.  Hutchinson, 

Vice  President,  Studebaker-Packard  Corp. 

Chandler,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
support  House  bill  H.  R.  12591.  We  as  farm¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  extended  because  the  loss 
of  foreign  markets  would  hurt  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Yours  truly, 

Norbert  Stohl. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Bloomington  League  of  Women  Voters  is 
opposed  to  amendment  to  Trade  Agreement 
Act  reported  by  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  urges  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

R.  W.  Thompson. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  strongly  urges  that  your  support  5-year 
extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
as  passed  by  House. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Ferree. 

President,  Indianapolis  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Munster,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

'  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  oppose  crippling  amendments  to 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  restore  House 
provisions  of  5-year  period  and  strengthened 
presidential  authority. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Hammond. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  support  5-year  extension  H.  R.  12591 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Kooiker. 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  protest  action  of  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Request 
your  support  for  5-year  extension  and  restor¬ 
ation  of  Presidents  power  as  provided  in 
H.  R.  12591. 

John  B.  and  Edna  M.  Boyd. 


New  Albany,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Would  appreciate  your  support  of  5-year 
extension  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  passed 
by  House.  We  also  ask  you  to  oppose  Thur- 
mond-Kerr  amendment  to  escape-clause  pro¬ 
cedure  which  provides  that  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation  would  become  effective 
unless  Presidential  disapproval  is  confirmed 
by  majority  vote  of  Congress. 

J.  L.  Gayle, 

Manager,  Davison  Chemical  Co.,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Hutchinson’s  wire 
of  15th  in  support  of  administrations  trade 
agreements  program  as  embodied  in  H.  R. 
12591.  May  we  count  on  your  full  support. 

H.  E.  Churchill. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Urge  vote  against  Senate  trade  bill,  favor 
House  version. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Dobrof. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deeply  disturbed  over  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  reported  out  of  committee.  Hope  you 
will  vote  to  amend  and  restore  bill  to  House 
version  so  that  bur  international  trade  will 
not  become  more  restricted. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Lichtenst, 
Member  of  National  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

International  House  strongly  dedicated  to 
world  peace,  trade,  and  understanding,  ur¬ 
gently  requests  that  you  support  reciprocal 
trade  prorgam  as  passed  by  the  House  for 
full  5  years  and  without  any,  repeat  any 
crippling  amendments. 

R.  W.  Freeman, 
President,  International  House. 

Gary,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Gary  urges 
your  support  of  5-year  extension  of  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Morey  Gross, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Gary. 


Mishawaka,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  As  a  merpber  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  vote  on  bill  H.  R.  12591  as  it  was 
passed  in  the  House,  without  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Yours  truly, 

Jean  Wenman. 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Wenman. 

American  Association  of 

University  Women, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1598. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart  :  The  American 
Association  of  University  Women  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  145,000  women  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  is  organized  into  1,498  branches 
located  in  49  States,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  association  has 
a  long  history  of  support  of  foreign  economic 
policies  which  give  promise  of  increasing  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  in  the  economic 
field  and  of  improving  well-being  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  have  supported  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  since  it  was  proposed  in 
1934  in  the  belief  that  it  would  strengthen 
international  relations  and  that  it  would 
contribute  largely  to  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  economy.  We  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  this  support  has  been  justified 
by  the  record  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  we  believe  that  on  its  own  merit  this 
act  should  be  extended. 

-  We  have  vigorously  supported  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act  for  the  surety  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  United  States  trade  policy  that  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  budding  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  This  continuity 
is  of  paramount  significance  at  the  present 
time,  since  the  trade  policies  of  the  20  new 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  now  being 
formulated,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  making 
continued  progress  in  the  cold  war  of  trade. 

Developments  of  recent  weeks  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene  have  served  only  to  in¬ 
tensify  our  belief  that  legislation  providing 
for  a  5-year  extension,  and  free  of  any  crip¬ 
pling  amendments,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  There¬ 
fore,  we  respectfully  urge  that  Senate  floor 
action  restore  H.  R.  12591  to  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  it  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  in  that  form  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes, 

Dr.  Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes, 

President. 

Katherine  Bain, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Bain,’ 

Chairman,  Legislative  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  AAUW. 

Meribeth  Cameron 
Dr.  Meribeth  Cameron, 

Chairman,  International  Relations 
Committee,  AAUW. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart. 

My  Dear  Senator:  A  very  large  group  of 
your  supporters  here  is  counting  on  your 
vote  for  bill  H.  R.  12591  in  exactly  the  form 
which  was  passed  by  the  House.  When  we 
choose  between  the  good  of  our  country  as 
a  whole  and  that  of  a  few  vested  interests, 
the  right  way  is  clearly  indicated,  is  it  not? 
Ways  of  meeting  any  possible  injustices 
have  been  established. 

Very  truly, 

Lula  B.  Hoss, 

Teacher. 
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Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  It  seems  to  me 
very  important  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill  should  pass  the  Senate  in  the  same  form 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  crippling  amendments. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  it  and  use  your 
influence  to  that  end. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  June  S.  Farley. 


The  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  As  president  of 
the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  I  have  been  distressed  to  learn  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  reported 
out  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill  in 
a  much  weaker  form  than  that  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  spite  of  the 
strong  endorsement  given  to  the  proposed 
trade  legislation  by  numerous  prominent 
citizens  and  organizations,  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  has  seen  fit  to  drastically  alter  the  bill 
and  radically  weaken  it. 

The  United  States  sorely  needs  wise  trade 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  the  free 
world.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  return 
the  trade  bill  to  essentially  the  same  form  in 
which  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  May  I  urge  you  to  support  the  vital 
fight  for  a  strong  trade  measure  when  the 
issue  comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  W.  Flannery, 

President. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  5  years  without  amendments  to  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  believe  such  a  vote  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  Indiana  and  the  United 
States. 

Mrs,  Annetta  Fuchs. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  disapprove  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  we  urge  that  it  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  House  version. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Marks. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Opposed  to  Senate  Trade  Agreements  Act 
as  harmful  to  increased  trade.  Urge  your 
support  of  amendment  to  restore  bill  to 
House  version. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  A.  Kiser. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  15,  1958. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Indianapolis  section  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Wowen  numbering  over  850  persons 
deplores  the  Senate  version  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  feel  it  will  operate  to 
restrict  rather  than  expand  trade.  We  ur¬ 
gently  and  respectfully  request  your  vote  and 
influence  for  amendment  to  restore  bill  to 
House  of  Representatives  version  of  same. 

Mrs.  Harold  Stadler, 

President. 
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Merrillville,  Ind., 

July  15,  1958. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  reject  3-year  extension  and  other 
amendments  to  H.  R.  12591,  support  House- 
passed  version  with  5-year  extension  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Carlson,  Jr. 


Cloverdale,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  firm 
support  you  have  given  to  Farm  Bureau  sup¬ 
ported  bills  in  the  past. 

Please  give  your  support  to  bill,  H.  R. 
12591,  which  recently  passed  the  House. 

I  hope  I  am  not  too  late,  as  I  understand 
it  is  to  come  before  the  Senate  this  week. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  > 

Mrs.  Guy  Gaston. 


Gkeensburg,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  asking  you  to  support  bill 
H.  R.  12591,  for  a  5-year  extension,  with  no 
crippling  amendments. 

We  believe  this  will  be  good  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 


Bernard  Steir. 


Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Sneator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Warshington,  D.  C.: 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  no  time  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  retreat  into  old- 
fashioned  economic  isolationism.  I  urge  you 
to  oppose  the  Thurmond-Kerr  amendment  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill  and  to  work  for 
restoration  of  the  5-year  authority  to  reduce 
tariff. 

—  Georgianna  F.  Mitchell. 


Vincennes,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Vincennes  branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  is  in  favor 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  restoration  of  the  full  allotment  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  members  want  you  to  support  both  of 
these  causes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edna  S.  Ray, 

Chairman. 

Crown  Point,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  support  H.  R.  12591  for  a  5-year 
extension. 

William  A.  Becker. 


Ball  State  Teachers  College, 

Department  of  Social  Science, 

Muncie,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Please  give  your 
full  support  to  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  which 
is  to  be  before  the  Senate.  Please  (1)  vote 
to  restore  the  5-year  term  of  the  bill,  (2)  do 
not  vote  for  any  limitations  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  power  on  the  bill,  and  (3)  fight  to 
prevent  any  destructive  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Everett  W.  Ferrill, 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 


Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  9, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Homer  :  We  understand  that  the  reci¬ 
procal  trade  agreements  bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  (H.  R.  12591) ,  will  be  up  for 
a  Senate  vote  probably  next  week. 

As  you  already  know,  we  in  Farm  Bureau 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill,  as  trade 
is  a  must  with  agriculture. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  bill,  with  no  crippling  amend¬ 
ments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  R.  Harvey, 
Director,  Research  Department. 


Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  vote  against  the  restrictions  which 
will  prevent  a  liberal  lowering  of  tariffs  for 
the  next  5  years.  I  feel  that  exchange  of 
goods  is  vitally  necessary  to  our  economy  and 
to  world  peace. 

I  also  hope  that  you  will  vote  against  the 
Jenner  Supreme  Court  bill. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mary  Orvis. 


Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  11, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Trust  you  will  back  Eisenhower  100  percent 
on  reciprocal  trade.  Indiana  and  country 
needs  this  legislation. 

Harry  H.  Hirschl. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  26,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  support  administration  bill,  H,  R. 
12591,  for  full  5-year  extension  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  This  is  basic  to  building  a 
world  economy  oriented  toward  peace. 

Mrs.  H.  Paul  (Edith  Belle)  Kelsay, 

Indiana  State  Member,  National 
YWCA  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  5-year  extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  and  that  you  oppose  Thur¬ 
mond-Kerr  amendments. 

Walton  G.  Wilson. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Favor  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12591  for  re¬ 
newal  of  Trade  Agreement  Act  for  5  years. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Flack. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  16,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
for  5-year  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  such 
a  vote  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  In¬ 
diana  and  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Annette  Fuchs. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  10,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  We  hope  that 
you  will  support  President  Eisenhower’s  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  bill  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Miller. 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  vital  to  American  farmers.  Urge  you  op¬ 
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pose  Kerr  amendment  which  would  cripple 
the  program  by  binding  the  President  to 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  on  es¬ 
cape-clause  actions  unless  Congress  votes  to 
override.  Our  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  matters  involved  in  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  are  contained  in  our 
statement  of  June  23  to  Finance  Committee. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Reciprocal  agreement  program  would  be 
seriously  crippled  by  Kerr  amendment  cur¬ 
tailing  President’s  authority  to  negotiate 
agreements  to  American  advantage.  AFL- 
CIO  respectfully  urges  its  elimination  on 
behalf  of  over  4  million  American  workers 
whose  jobs  depend  upon  international  trade. 
Provision  for  relatively  few  workers,  commu¬ 
nities,  and  industries  adversely  affected  by 
imports  can  and  should  be  met  by  trade  ad¬ 
justment  program  in  addition  to  present 
escape-clause  provisions. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  count  on  your  leadership  to  help  re¬ 
store  5 -year  extension  to  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  remove  crippling  amendments.  We 
believe  Indiana’s  business  and  farm  commu¬ 
nities  are  developing  new  understanding  of 
their  stake  in  world  trade  as  revealed  last 
month  in  Indianapolis  trade  conference  and 
will  support  positive  leadership  by  you  in 
Congress.  Best  wishes  to  you. 

Ruth  and  Walter  Laves. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  11, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my 
most  sincere  support  for  nonmilitary  foreign 
aid  and  reciprocal  trade.  The  hope  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)  Venette  M.  Sites, 
Former  Head  of  Mathematics  De¬ 
partment,  North  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  July  14, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  urge  your  support  of  H.  R. 
12591,  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Keith  Holloway. 

Syracuse,  Ind.,  June  13, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  voted  on  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
bill  we  would  request  you  to  vote  for  this 
bill — to  extend  it  another  5  years. 

We  are  aware  of  great  opposition  on  the 
basis  that  protecting  our  industry  will  bring 
prosperity. 

We  believe  that  world  prosperity  will  bring 
more  business  to  United  States  than  isola¬ 
tionism.  I  know  whereof  I  speak  because 
I’ve  seen  our  dairy  prices  slump  because 
processors  claimed  our  dairy  imports  caused 
it — the  drop.  With  our  lowered  income 
many  others  elsewhere  could  have  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter  standard  of  living. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Geo.  D.  Weybright. 
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July  14,  1958. 

Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  are  for  bill  H.  R.  12591  extending  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act. 

This  agreement  has  increased  our  foreign 
markets  by  reducing  our  own  trade  barriers 
so  that  foreign  countries  can  earn  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  United  States  exports,  including 
farm  products.  It  strengthens  our  domestic 
markets  by  stimulating  exports  of  American 
industry,  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  industrial  workers.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  about  4y2  million  American 
workers  and  their  families  depend  on  foreign 
trade  for  their  livelihood. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  1957  amounted  to  $4.7 
billion — the  output  of  60  million  acres — 13.5 
percent  of  total  cash  farm  income,  54  per¬ 
cent  of  our  wheat  production,  59  percent  of 
our  cotton,  83  percent  of  our  rice,  45  percent 
of  our  tallow  and  grease,  25  percent  of  our 
tobacco,  264  million  pounds  of  canned  fruits, 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  fresh  citrus 
fruits,  16  billion  pounds  of  feeds. 

We  hope  you  can  support  this  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gail  N.  Neal, 

Grant  County  Representative  on 
Taxes  and  Legislation  for  the  In¬ 
diana  Farm  Bureau. 

Roann,  Ind.,  July  11, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart. 

Sir:  Perry  Township  Farm  Bureau  wishes 
you  as  our  Senator  to  support  bill  H.  R. 
12591,  concerning  reciprocal-trade-agree¬ 
ments  extension  bill. 

Sincerely, 

H.  L.  Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Perry  Township  Farm 

Bureau  of  Miami  County. 


Goshen,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  the  United  States  Senate  pass 
the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  extension 
bill  and  hope  you  can  see  lit  to  support  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  may  tramp  on  the  toes  of  some  special 
interests,  but  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
common  good. 

Yours  truly, 

Ellis  R.  Zook. 

Chairman,  Elkhart  County  Farm 

Bureau  Legislative  Committee. 

Lakeville,  Ind.,  July  11, 1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Capehart:  Please  vote  for  the 
reciprocal-trade  bill  as  it  is  without  any 
amendments  added  to  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Gillis. 


Columbia  City,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  for  you  to  support 
bill  H.  R.  12591  for  a  5  year  extension,  with 
no  crippling  amendments.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 


La  Porte,  Ind.,  July  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  understand 
that  H.  R.  12591,  a  bill  to  extend  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  is  to  come  before  the 
Senate  in  the  immediate  future. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  this  measure 
to  agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
I  urge  that  you  support  a  5  year  extension 
without  crippling  amendments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  A.  Watson. 


Pendleton,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  word  in  support  of  the 
extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  another  5  years,  and  without  any 
crippling  amendments  to  House  bill  H.  R. 
12591. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  4%  million  Amer¬ 
icans  and  their  families  depend  on  foreign 
trade  for  their  livelihood. 

Yours  truly, 

Ben  Parshall. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  We  luge  you  to 
give  your  active  support  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  to  ensure  its  passage  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  without  crippling  amendments,  that  is, 
for  the  full  5-year  period,  and  with  the  final 
authority  for  tariff  changes  vested  in  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adela  Bittner, 

W.  S.  Bittner. 

Attica,  Ind.,  July  11,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  We  urge  you  to 
pass  the  Reciprocal  Trade  bill  without  any 
attached  amendments. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  Rhode, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee, 
Warren  Township  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  I  have  received  against  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Please  vote 
against  the  new  trade  agreements.  If  passed 
will  cause  more  world  tension. 

Thank  you. 

Esther  Friend. 


Vincennes,  Ind.,  June  19,  1958. 
Honorable  Senator  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  will  commence  hearings 
Monday,  June  23,  on  the  House-passed  trade 
agreements  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  which  provides 
for  a  5-year  extension.  The  Window  Glass 
Cutters  League  of  America,  Local  No.  11,  of 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  strongly  request  that  you 
vote  against  this  extension.  The  rollcall  of 
our  membership  are  as  follows:  John  Bas- 
tine,  Earl  Bodart,  Leroy  Bond,  Harry  Burns- 
worth,  Kenneth  Burnsworth,  Robert 
Burnsworth,  Jules  Bouilett,  Romeo  Casteoux, 
Earl  Faulkne,  George  Faulkner,  Robert  Fees, 
Leslie  Genung,  Carl  Governeur,  Earnest  Gou- 
vern§ur,  Richard  Howe,  Leon  Jennart,  Louis 
Jones,  Fred  "fturtz,  Louis  Larrow,  George  Le- 
gross,  David  Mains,  Oliver  Michaels,  Edwin 
Prullage,  Frank  Prullage,  Paul  Prullage, 
Octave  Quinett,  Bearnard  Osterdorf,  August 
Shevrman,  Ona  Sheirman,  Marian  Shick, 
Richard  Scohy,  Virgil  Sturbois,  Raymond 
Tillmans,  Alex  Valley,  Delbert  Vincent,  Don¬ 
ald  Vincent,  Louis  Vincent,  Everett  Wilson, 
Robert  Zellers,  Frances  Sheirman,  Paul  Hal¬ 
ter,  Harry  Steininger,  Leon  Barvais,  Loren 
Williams,  Richafd  Faulkner,  Michael  Quinett, 
John  Osterdorf,  Vernon  Halter,  Jules  Boui¬ 
lett. 

Leroy  Bond. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  June  19, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  bill 


H.  R.  12591  to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  people 
in  this  country  that  help  put  you  in  office. 

Members  op  Local  Union  106, 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers 
Union,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind., 

June  19,  1958. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  vote  against  H.  R.  12591  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

E.  A.  Gerken, 

President,  Richmond  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Warsaw,  Ind., 

June  20,  1958. 

The  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  urge  you  to  protest  House 
passed  trade  agreements  bill  H.  R.  12591  as 
Senate  opens  hearings  on  this  bill  June  23, 
1958.  We  are  very  much  alarmed  and  op¬ 
posed  to  the  5-year  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  feel  it  is  detrimental 
to  our  job  opportunities.  Hoping  you  will 
give  this  your  immediate  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Twilo  S.  Young, 

Local  614,  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers  Union  of  North  America. 

Alexandria,  Ind.,  June  21, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  be  informed  the  membership  of  L  U 
No.  3  AFGWU  Alexandria,  Ind.,  are  very  much 
alarmed  and  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  contained 
in  the  bill  H.  R.  12591.  It  is  detrimental  to 
our  job  opportunities. 

Charles  W.  Schroth, 

President. 

Levi  Fronback, 

Secretary. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  June  17, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  members  of  our  local  are  very  much 
alarmed  and  opposed  to  bill  H.  R.  12591  for 
we  feel  that  it  is  against  the  union  trade  and 
very  detrimental  to  the  jobs  of  the  American 
labor.  We  would  like  it  very  much  for  you 
to  be  on  our  side  in  this  matter. 

George  E.  Stewart, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Local  517, 
AFGWU. 

Shorthills,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1958. 
Senator  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  I  understand  the  extension  of  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act  is  before  the  Senate  I  think 
considering  the  condition  of  unemployment 
and  labor  organization  you  should  vote 
against  this  extension  of  the  measure  for 
their  protection.  You  know  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  legislative  body  not  the 
executive  office  to  decide  this  extension. 

Helen  B.  Bassett. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart  :  I  note  with  much 
Interest  the  Senate  committee  has  amended 
President  Eisenhower’s  trade  bill.  Please 
bear  in  mind  there  are  many  of  your  con- 
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stltuents  who  do  not  approve  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  reduction  of  trade  barriers  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it  would  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  For  example,  the  Pope  Gosser 
Co.,  where  some  of  my  friends  work,  located 
in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  has  just  closed  doors  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  with  English  and 
Japanese  in  ceramic  ware. 

I  go  to  the  Orient  every  year  and  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  much  of  the  fine  material 
produced  there  by  very  cheap  labor,  i.  e., 
about  50  cents  per  day.  While  this  is  often 
not  as  efficient  as  ours,  we  cannot  compete 
with  that  and  continue  to  pay  our  workers 
the  high  wages  that  now  prevail. 

Therefore,  please  do  everything  you  can 
to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  President’s 
policy  in  time  and  percentage  in  his  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  lowering  the  tariff. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Norkis  Shreve. 

New  Haven,  Ind.,  June  25, 1958. 
Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee:  how  do  you  look  at  the 
reciprocal  trade?  What  is  the  honesty  of 
this,  an  automobile  shipped  to  United  States 
has  10  to  15  percent  tax;  if  we  send  one  to 
England  there  is  140  percent  tax;  to  France, 
65  percent  of  the  value;  to  West  Germany,  50 
percent  of  value.  Where  is  the  honesty  and 
protection  for  the  American  people? 

Foreign  aid  will  build  factories  in  foreign 
countries  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
manufacturer  and  labor,  and  let  their  goods 
be  shipped  in  and  compete  with  our  labor. 
This  ratio  is  22  y%  cents  per  hour  compared 
to  $1.85.  What  do  you  fellows  expect  to  do 
with  the  people  you  represent? 

When  are  you  fellows  of  the  Senate  going 
to  have  the  ambition  to  set  and  regulate 
our  tariff  without  foreign  countries  setting 
it  at  Geneva?  What  does  the  Constitution 
state  your  powers  are?  We  expect  you  and 
others  to  do  what  the  Constitution  states 
your  duties  are. 

As  for  foreign  aid,  that  is  a  rotten  cesspool, 
and  the  worst  of  the  smelly  mess  is  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Dulles.  Don’t  you  think  this 
rotten  political  mess  should  be  cleaned  up? 
You  should  have  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  come  be¬ 
fore  your  group  in  session  and  tell  you  what 
he  tells  us  over  the  radio  about  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  mess. 

Eisenhower  and  John  Dulles  are  both  unfit 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  office  which  they  hold. 
Get  off  your  posterior  and  let’s  see  some  con¬ 
structive  legislation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Elvin  S.  Brendelin. 

P.  S. — Why  should  not  the  President  be 
made  accountable  for  money  he  spends  and 
do  away  with  the  secrecy  of  his  spending? 
Haven’t  the  taxpayers  a  right  to  know  what 
is  happening  to  their  tax  dollars?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Ike’s  presence  would  not  be  felt  as  much 
as  he  thinks  if  he  would  get  among  tax¬ 
payers  he  could  get  a  few  eggs. 


Clermont,  Ind.,  June  26, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  am  employed 
in  the  veneer  industry,  which  has  been  badly 
hurt  by  the  tremendous  increase  of  plywood 
imports  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the 
House  recently  is  about  the  last  straw. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  amendments  to  this  bill  so  vitally 
needed  by  our  industry.  These  provide  that 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended  by 
not  more  than  2  years,  that  the  tariff  re¬ 
duction  of  10  percent  be  used  in  2  years,  and 
that  the  President  may  modify  or  reject 


Tariff  Commission  recommendations  only 
with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

A  big  price-support  program  for  the  lead, 
zinc,  tungsten,  etc.,  industry  is  proposed.  It 
would  be  only  fair  to  consider  and  vote  on 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  before  voting  that 
subsidy. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  American 
Industry  be  given  a  chance  to  operate  with 
fair  competition.  Twenty-five-cent  foreign 
labor  is  a  little  too  much  to  take  when  our 
taxes  keep  inc-  .asing  in  order  to  pay  for 
foreign  giveaways. 

Please  see  that  these  amendments  are  made 
a  part  of  the  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Vernie  J.  George. 

Greenwood,  Ind.,  June  26,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Before  July  4,  the 
administration  bill  for  the  5-year  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  will 
be  yoted  on  by  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  protect  American  industry  in 
even  a  small  way,  three  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  insisted  upon  by  every 
thinking  Member  of  the  Senate.  They  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  not  more  than  2  years,  that  the 
tariff  reduction  of  10  per  cent  be  used  in  2 
years,  and  that  the  President  may  modify 
or  reject  Tariff  Commission  recommendations 
only  with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

The  $151  million  price-support  program 
for  the  lead,  zinc.,  tungsten,  etc.,  industry 
should  be  opposed  until  after  the  vote  is 
taken  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  They 
should  not  be  appeased  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

I  have  followed  your  record  in  the  Senate 
for  some  time  and  feel  you  will  give  this 
important  legislation  careful  thought  and 
work  for  the  enactment  of  these  protective 
amendments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  B.  Wheatcraft. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  26,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  is  to  come  before 
the  Senate  by  July  4. 

1.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended 
by  not  more  than  2  years. 

2.  The  tariff  reductions  of  10  percent  be 
used  in  2  years. 

3.  The  President  may  modify  or  reject 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  only 
with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
these  amendments  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  attempt  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  in¬ 
terests. 

Another  appeasing  measure  is  the  proposed 
support  program  for  the  mineral  industries. 
At  least,  vote  on  this  should  be  postponed 
until  after  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  passed. 

I  am  sure  serious  consideration  of  these 
matters  will  convince  you  that  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  the  best  possible  solution  of  the 
impossible  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  now 
stands. 

Yours  truly, 

William  F.  Beckwith. 

National  Tile  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Anderson,  Ind.,  June  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  The  Eisenhower 
program  now  being  pressured  through  Con¬ 


gress  will  just  about  end  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Republic  with  it. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  guarantees 
swift  transfer  of  American  industry  and  jobs 
to  low-wage  countries  and  a  bankrupt  and 
destitute  United  States.  No  foreign  country 
will  benefit  because,  even  at  low  prices,  our 
people  will  be  unable  to  buy  the  things  it 
makes. 

The  foreign-aid  program  is  sustaining  der¬ 
elict  communism  with  our  rapidly  depleting 
resources  while  it  plunders  to  destruction  the 
last  remaining  frontier  of  hope,  freedom,  and 
opportunity  remaining  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Even  Senator  Kennedy  should  draw  upon 
his  imagination  just  a  little  bit  to  picture  his 
country  as  it  will  be  for  him  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  under  Reuther  and  Khrushchev. 

Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Alexander, 

Chairman. 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers’ 

Union  of  North  America, 

June  23, 1958. 

Hon.  Homer  Capehart, 

Senator  of  the  United  States , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  35,  American  Flint  Glassworkers  Union, 
Marion,  Ind.,  wish  to  express  our  opposition 
to  bill  H.  R.  12591  as  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  5-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
job  opportunities  and  welfare  of  glasswork¬ 
ers.  The  industry  has  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  importation  of  foreign  glass¬ 
ware  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Bailey, 

Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  35. 

Signed  by  the  following  members  of  the 
union:  Ellis  Smith,  James  L.  Clonce,  Harry 
Flanagan,  James  E.  Scheibe,  Ralph  Crist, 
Richard  Pingry,  R.  C.  Barnhart,  Richard 
Lykesit,  Richard  Long,  Alfred  C.  Groth,  Del¬ 
bert  James,  David  Helms,  John  P.  Harris, 
George  Paine,  Frank  Maliff,  George  C.  Flan¬ 
agan,  F.  Otho  Bone,  Norval  Gaylor,  D.  R. 
Osborn,  William  F.  Teddy,  Edgar  Conley, 
Floyd  Kaufman,  Clyde  Hunt,  Stanley  Ros- 
kosz,  Lewis  England,  Wilbur  Gaines,  Donald 
D.  Smith,  Robert  Ludwick,  William  Milligan, 
Robert  G.  Jordan,  Charles  E.  Cater,  Gerald 
Fisher,  Owen  L.  Gustin,  Homer  R.  Rinehart, 
John  O’Brien,  Harold  E.  Martin,  Emil  A. 
Kies,  David  S.  Watson,  Eugene  M.  Sibert, 
Joseph  L.  Driscoll. 

Charles  Shandy,  Glen  Doggett,  Chester 
Kress,  Harney  Hansen,  Walter  W.  Skinner, 
Ray  Sterling,  William  E.  Billiter,  Charles 
Morford,  Harold  Morford,  Roger  Conner,  Mel 
Ashley,  Ralph  Adkins,  Jr.,  F.  C.  Sayers,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Ertel,  James  W.  Gartley,  Henry  Vaupel, 
Lyle  Overmyer,  Sr.,  Robert  Howell,  Kenneth 
Grone,  Campbell  B.  Jones,  R.  A.  Elliott, 
Frank  A.  Whitacre,  Melvin  Logan,  Donald 
Denney,  E.  E.  Hanke,  Stanley  Edwards,  Del¬ 
bert  L.  Simmons,  Howard  Edwards,  Luther 
Haney,  Donald  Dixon,  Harold  Pierce,  Robert 
Gash,  Don  Horn,  Joe  Norris,  Warner  East¬ 
man,  John  D.  Moore,  Cecil  Monroe,  Bill 
Mayer,  and  Ephraim  Horr. 

Robt.  E.  King,  Russell  Simmons,  John 
McCoy,  Jack  E.  Skinner,  Lester  M.  Brown, 
George  E.  Pickett,  William  E.  Kalber,  Roy 
Phillips,  Arthur  D.  Overmeyer,  Russell  C. 
Cole,  Dave  Simmons,  Wayne  F.  Rouch,  Wil¬ 
liam  Long,  Roger  R.  Miller,  James  H.  Ralls, 
Donald  Woford,  Leon  H.  Overmyer,  Johnny 
Blackburn,  Fred  Keithammer,  Kenneth 
Clark,  Donald  E.  Ullom,  Vernon  H.  Reid, 
Robert  Strahan,  Ben  Kelly,  James  Moyer, 
Wallace  Mock,  Paul  Norris,  Mills  Ralph  L., 
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Teddy  C.  Clift,  Murry  Slater,  Jack  Bush,  Geo. 
Hubbel,  Bob  Wolfe,  Stanley  Baker,  Lyle  C. 
Overmyer,  Jr.,  Howard  Thornbury,  Perry  E. 
Fields,  Earl  H.  Price,  Harry  F.  Mincel,  Don 
Crist,  Dick  Smith,  Everett  C.  Smith,  Clyde  M. 
Laisure,  Jr.,  Charles  Pegg,  Floyd  I.  Sandfar, 
Bill  Sanzo,  Gilbert  Grundl,  Hans  Neu- 
decker,  David  L.  Armstrong,  Floyd  E.  Ruland. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  telegrams  and  letters 
from  persons  in  Indiana  wl>o  favor  the 
so-called  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment 
which  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD,-as  follows: 

Whiting,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Urge  you  to  actively  support 
and  vote  for  Thurmond  amendment  on  ex¬ 
tension  of  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported 
by  Finance  Committee  including  provision 
for  congressional  approval  of  any  escape- 
clause  action  contrary  to  recommendation 
on  Tariff  Commission.  Advise. 

I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Josephine  Atkinson. 

Indianapolis  Ind.,  June  15,  1958. 
Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Conditions  warrant  intelligent  thinking. 
Vote  for  Kerr  escape-clause  amendment. 

Indiana  Veneers,  Inc. 

C.  M.  DeStefano. 


Michigan  City,  Ind.,  July  15, 1958. 
Senators  Homer  Capehart  and  William 
Jenner, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of  Trade 
Agreement  Act  as  reported  by  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  provisions  for  congressional 
approval  of  any  escape-clause  action  con¬ 
trary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  Advise. 

Wagner  Cycle  Shop, 
Wilbur  F.  Wagner. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  July  16, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,!).  C.: 

Please  support  the  Thurmond  amendment 
to  H.  R.  12591.  American  industry  employ¬ 
ing  American  labor  at  American  wages  need 
this  protection  desperately. 

Excelsior  Mantjf acturin g  Co.,  Inc., 

B.  C.  Flint,  General  Manager. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  including  provisions  for 
congressional  approval  of  any  escape  clause 
action  contrary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff 
Commission  advise. 

Kerns  Toyland,  Inc. 

Victor  C.  Kerns. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Fi¬ 


nance  Committee  including  provision  for 
congressional  approval  of  any  escape  clause 
action  contrary  to  recommendation  on 
Tariff  Commission. 

Walz  Cycle  Shop. 

John  Walz. 


New  Albany,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Support  American  against  foreign  inter¬ 
est  vote  for  Kerr  escape-clause  amendment. 

B.  L.  Curry  and  Son. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  supporting  the  Thur¬ 
mond  amendment  to  the  reenactment  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Understand  it 
passed  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re¬ 
cently.' 

O.  Keith  Owen. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  including  provision  for 
congressional  approval  of  any  escape-clause 
action  contrary  to  recommendation  on  tariff 
permission.  Advise. 

Winston  F.  Koehlinger. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  do  make  certain  to  vote  for  the 
Kerr  escape-clause  amendment  of  the  trade 
agreement  bill  to  give  us  at  least  a  little 
protection. 

Chester  B.  Stem. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  provision  for  congressional 
approval  of  any  escape  clause  action  con¬ 
trary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  advice. 

Tire  Rebuilders  Service, 

L.  M.  Nisbet. 


Linton,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Vote  in  favor  of  Thurmond  amendment  to 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Bill’s  Cycle  &  Tor. 

Gary,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  including  provisions  for  congressional 
approval  of  any  escape  clause  action  con¬ 
trary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  Advise. 

Edward  Brayack, 

Gary  Radio  &  Cycle  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  including  provision  for  congressional 


approval  of  any  escape  clause  action  contrary 
to  recommendation  on  Tariff  Commission. 
Advise. 

Graham  Motor  Sales  Co., 

P.  E.  Tobin. 

Columbia  City,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  including  provision  for  congressional 
approval  of  any  escape  clause  action  contrary 
to  recommendation  on  Tariff  Commission. 
Advise. 

Gamble  Store, 
Bill  Yahey. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

'  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance 
Committee  including  provision  for  congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  any  escape  clause  action 
contrary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff 
Commission. 

Vincent  W.  Mulhaupt. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance 
Committee  including  provision  for  congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  any  escape  clause  action 
contrary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff 
Commission. 

Gilles  Bicycle  Shop, 
Simon  V.  Gilles. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  July  12, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  actively  support  and  vote  for 
Thurmond  amendment  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  reported  by  Finance 
Committee  including  provisions  for  congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  any  escape  clause  action 
contrary  to  recommendation  on  Tariff 
Commission. 

G.  A.  Beard  &  Son, 

F.  G.  Beard. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  July  14, 1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  to  vote  for  Kerr  escape  clause 
amendment.  Thanks  and  regards. 

Hoosier  Panel  Co., 

J.  A.  Benford. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  June  27,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Re  H.  R.  12591,  please  help  protect  dam¬ 
aged  Hoosier'  industry  by  supporting  the 
amendment  to  limit  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  not  more  than  2  years 
and  support  the  simple  majority  rather  than 
the  two- thirds  requirement  to  override  Presi¬ 
dential  action. 

Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  C.  Flint, 
General  Manager. 

Shorthills,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1958. 
Senator  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

As  I  understand  the  extension  of  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Act  is  before  the  Senate.  I  think, 
considering  the  condition  of  unemployment 
and  labor  organization,  you  should  vote 
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against  this  extension  of  the  measure  for 
their  protection.  You  know  it  is  the 
hounden  duty  of  the  legislative  body,  not 
the  executive  office,  to  decide  this  extension. 

Mary  A.  Whaley, 

Greensburg,  Ind.,  June  17,  1958. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building/, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

When  the  administration  version  of  the 
trade  agreements  bill  which  the  House  passed 
last  week  comes  before  the  Senate,  please 
vote  for  any  amendments,  revisions,  or 
changes  of  any  kind  that  will  give  relief  to 
the  industries  and  their  employees  that  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  imports,  especially 
Japanese  imports. 

Mitchell  Veneer. 

C.  E.  Cochran,  President. 

Hay’s  Bike  Shop, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  July  12,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  exclusive  bicycle  parts 
accessory  and  service  dealer  I  urge  you  to 
actively  support  and  vote  for  Thurmond 
amendment  on  extension  of  trade  agreements 
as  reported  by  Finance  Committee,  including 
provision  for  congressional  approval  of  any 
escape  clause  action  contrary  to  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Tariff  Commission. 

We  thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Van  de  Veble. 

Mishawaka  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  July  14,  1958. 
Subject:  Trade  agreements  extension  bill, 
H.  R. 12591. 

Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Although  I  feel  reasonably 
6Ure  of  your  position  regarding  the  need  for 
restoring  to  Congress  more  control  over  tariff 
revisions  than  it  has  enjoyed  during  recent 
years,  I  am  writing  to  respectfully  urge  you 
to  resist  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  re¬ 
verse  the  action  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  amendments  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  extension  bill,  especially  those  amend¬ 
ments  which  provide  for  limitation  of  re¬ 
ductions  to  not  more  than  5  percent  per  year 
for  a  3-year  period  and  the  amendment 
making  a  Presidential  rejection  of  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations'  favorable  to 
an  applicant  industry  under  the  escape 
clause  subject  to  reversal  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  , 

These  are  crucial  times  for  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  if  we  do  not  keep  our  economic 
structure  sound,  all  of  the  other  efforts  to 
employ  our  country’s  resources  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  a  peaceful  world  will  be  nullified. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Glenn  D.  Babcock. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  15,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  as  reported  by 
Senate  Finance  Committee  July  10. 

Robert  H.  Stulz. 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  June  26,  1958. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  support  three  amend¬ 
ments  on  the  trade  bill  to  be  voted  on  be¬ 
fore  July  4.  They  provide  the  act  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  not  more  than  2  years,  that  tariff 
reduction  of  10  percent  be  used  in  2  years, 
and  that  the  President  may  modify  all,  re¬ 
ject  Commission  recommendations  only 
with  Congress’  approval.  Also  oppose  price 


support  program  of  mineral  industry  until 
after  vote  is  taken  on  Trade  Agreement  Act. 
American  industry  must  be  protected  from 
unfair  competition  of  foreign  countries  and 
pressure  groups. 

Tiiiesing  Veneer  Co. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  2  editorials,  1  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  of  July  15,  1958,  and 
the  other  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  15,  1958,  severely  criticizing  the 
reciprocal  trade  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  of  July  15, 
1958] 

Crippling  Reciprocal  Trade 

The  administration’s  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
extension  bill,  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House,  is  in  serious  trouble  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  A  combination  of  Senators  representing 
oil,  mining,  textile,  and  chemical  interests 
revised  the  measure  drastically  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  damage  can  be  repaired  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Speaking  for  the  administration.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  has  branded  one 
provision  of  the  bill  as  “completely  unac¬ 
ceptable.’’  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Illinois,  a  leading  exponent  of  freer 
trade,  has  described  the  bill  as  a  mon¬ 
strosity. 

As  cleared  by  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
bill  would  reduce  to  3  years  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  approved  by  the  House.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Senate  bill  would  not  permit  the 
President  to  overrule  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  imposition  of  higher  import  duties 
unless  the  President  was  upheld  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Under  the  more  enlightened  House  bill, 
the  President  would  retain  his  present  Au¬ 
thority  to  overrule  the  Tariff  Commission, 
unless  the  President’s  decision  were  over¬ 
turned  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  administration  had  no  great  objection 
to  the  House  provision  on  this  score,  but 
it  was  the  Senate  version  which  drew  Weeks’ 
blast,  as  it  should.  Apart  from  the  danger 
which  the  Senate  provision  would  pose  to 
the  entire  foreign  trade  program,  it  would 
place  the  President  in  the  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  almost  totally  subordinate  to 
an  executive  agency  that  he  himself  ap¬ 
points.  The  right  of  Congress  to  override 
a  Presidential  decision  fits  our  constitu¬ 
tional  pattern,  but  it  would  be  an  intoler¬ 
able  stultification  of  his  office  to  render  the 
President  powerless  to  overrule  an  executive 
agency  without  congressional  sanction. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  will  have 
the  support  of  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  and  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  of  Virginia,  in  its  floor  fight  to  remove 
the  restrictive  amendments  to  which  it 
rightfully  objects. 

Unfortunately,  the  tariff  issue  cuts  across 
party  lines,  making  it  difficult  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  crack  down  on  recalcitrant  Repub¬ 
licans  and  for  the  Democratic  leadership  to 
exert  pressure  on  heel-dragging  Democrats. 
In  years  past,  Republicans  were  generally 
regarded  as  “protectionists,”  or  high-tariff 
advocates,  and  the  Democrats  were  looked 
upon  as  freetraders. 

But,  as  the  vote  in  the  Senate  committee 
made  it  plain,  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Many  Republicans  have  been  won  over  to 
the  cause  of  freer  trade  and  numerous  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  particularly  in  the  newly  industrial¬ 
ized  South,  are  now  protectionists. 
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Nevertheless,  the  national  interest  de¬ 
mands  the  type  of  reciprocal  trade  program 
originally  sought  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  approved  by  a  317  to  98  House  vote. 
This  is  no  time  for  narrow  regional  interests 
to  dominate  Senate  action.  If  we  are  to 
realize  the  goal  of  “trade,  not  aid,”  the 
administration  bill  must  be  passed  without 
death-dealing  amendments. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  15,  1958 1 
Protectionists  at  Work 

Since  the  carefully  planned  and  organized 
campaign  for  a  return  to  protectionism  in 
American  foreign  trade  policy  made  its  pres¬ 
ence  visible  a  decade  ago,  every  fresh  renewal 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  program  has 
been  fraught  with  extreme  danger  to  this 
Nation  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  One  never  knows  what  new 
strategy  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of 
this  legislation  to  weaken  its  usefulness:  one 
never  even  knows  from  what  point  to  expect 
the  next  attack. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  have  been  totally 
surprised  when,  just  a  month  after  the  House 
had  passed  an  administration-favored  trade 
bill  by  a  vote  of  317  to  98,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  have  voted  out  a  measure 
at  the  end  of  last  week  which  repudiated 
virtually  every  meritorious  provision  in  the 
House  measure.  The  Finance  Committee  bill 
carries  four  major  amendments,  all  com¬ 
pletely  bad  and  completely  irresponsible. 

The  most  offensive  of  these  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  by  Senator  Kerr  under 
which  the  President  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  shorn  of  his  authority  to  have 
the  final  say  in  granting  tariff  increases  or 
quotas  under  the  provisions  of  the  “escape 
clause.”  The  President’s  decisions  in  such 
cases  would  be  valid  only  if  supported  by 
majority  votes  in  both  Houses.  The  term 
“national  security,”  which  is  used  in  some 
cases  as  a  basis  for  pleading  tariff  relief, 
would  be  widened  to  include  virtually  every 
industry,  in  the  country.  The  length  of  the 
extension  would  be  reduced  from  the  5  years 
provided  in  the  House  bill  to  3  years.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  President’s  author¬ 
ity  to  lower  tariffs  would  be  reduced  from 
25  percent,  as  approved  by  the  House,  to  15 
percent. 

There  is  no  limit,  apparently,  to  which  the 
protectionists  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  make 
a  mockery  of  this  Nation’s  pretensions  to  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  We  have  an  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  case  they  will  find  they 
have  overreached  themselves.  We  believe 
with  the  United  States  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  first 
order  of  business  on  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  bill  should  be  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  bill  to  the  form  in  which  it  emerged 
from  the  House.  Should  the  Senate  pass  the 
bill  in  anything  resembling  its  present  form 
then  the  next  order  of  business  should  be  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendments  identified  as  “7- 
16-58-H,”  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  7,  line  18,  after  ‘‘(f)”  to 
insert  “(I).” 

On  page  7,  line  22,  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  22  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  President  shall  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  extending  the  benefits  of  subpart 
C  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  I 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations),  with- 
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out  discrimination,  to  all  elements  of  the 
United  States  exporting  business  without  re¬ 
gard  to  interpretations,  not  in  accord  with 
the  original  intent  of  Congress,  requiring 
passing  of  title  outside  the  United  States, 
if  the  corporation  concerned  otherwise  meets 
the  requirements  for  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations  and  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendments  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  willing  to  accept  them,  but 
I  offer  the  amendments  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  record,  because  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  next  year  Con¬ 
gress  must  adopt  some  such  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  amendments 
adopted.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  for  a,vote 
while  the  able  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  engaged  in  conversation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart], 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  pending  amendments 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  I  believe  he  said,  in  effect,  that 
he  feels  next  year  hearings  might  well 
be  had  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  the  committee  did  not 
have  hearings  on  the  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  give  the  Senator  the  assurance 
we  will  consider  it  next  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  I  send  to  the  desk  an¬ 
other  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  also  investigate 
and  report  on  the  desirability  of  bringing 
about  to  "the  fullest  extent  possible  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  (A)  duties  and  other  im¬ 
port  restrictions  on  foreign  articles,  and  (B) 
wages  paid  workers  in  the  production  of  such 
articles  as  compared  with  wages  paid  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
suggest  to  the  Commission  which  is  to 
be  created  by  the  bill  that  along  with 
many  other  instructions  which  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  bill  it  should  study  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  basing  tariff  rates  upon  the 
wage  rates  paid  in  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  it  made  a  part  of 
the  study. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  that  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask:  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  I  offer  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
beginning  with  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  18  on  page  22. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  amendment  would  delete  the 
escape  clause  amendment  added  by  the 
Finance  Committee  which  provides  that 
an  escape  clause  provision  can  only  be 
upset  if  the  President  rejects  the  finding 
and  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  support 
the  President  by  a  majority  vote  within 
90  days.  It  would  also  delete  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  a  tie  vote  of  the  Commission 
is  a  finding  of  injury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amende 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Green 

McNamara 

Allott 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Hoblitzell 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Hruska 

Pasture 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Capehart 

Ives 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Javits 

Purtell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Church 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Danger 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Malone 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Goldwater 

McClellan 

Young 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  is  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  Johnson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  myself. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  revert  to  the  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  escape  clause  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  House 
adopted  a  provision  whereby  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress  could  override 
the  action  of  the  President.  That  is  not 
revived  by  the  amendment  offered  and 
now  pending.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  merely  to  delete  the  so-called 
Kerr  amendment.  Then  the  whole 
question  will  be  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  with  respect  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  in  regard  to  the  escape 
clause. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  revert  to  existing  law'. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  himself  and  other  Senators.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
other  distinguished  Senators  on  the 
ground  that  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  now  in 
the  bill,  is  calculated,  first  to  enable 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  function;  second,  to  re¬ 
store  an  environment  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  will  not  be  subjected  to 
the  degree  of  injury  which,  in  the  long 
operation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  has  so  often  befallen  American 
industry  by  reason  of  tariff  concessions 
in  favor  of  foreign  imports  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  American  industry. 
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The  operation  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  today  is  just  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  operation  when  it  was 
inaugurated  and  originally  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  as  day  is  from  night.  Over  the 
years,  Congress  has  repeatedly  granted 
the  President  additional  authority  to  re¬ 
duce  tariffs.  I  wonder  if  Senators  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
since  the  program  was  inaugurated  in 
1934,  about  80  percent  of  the  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  in  effect  in  1934  has  been  sur- 
rendred,  abandoned,  lost,  and  given 
away. 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  should  be  passed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  reimposition  of 
the  high  tariff  wall  provided  by  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  figment  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  uninformed,  because  80 
percent,  approximately,  of  the  tariff 
protection  in  effect  in  1934  has  been 
abandoned,  does  not  now  exist,  and  is 
not  now  in  operation  under  the  trade 
agreements  which  are  in  effect,  and 
which  would  not  be  invalidated  even  if 
the  bill  were  not  passed  and  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  extended. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  the  President  will  be 
given  the  authority  further  to  reduce 
tariffs  by  15  percent  in  a  3-year  period. 

In  the  operation  of  this  law,  some 
very  peculiar  situations  have  developed. 
To  begin  with,  bilateral  agreements  were 
made  between  our  Government  and 
other  nations.  Agreements  were  made 
between  this  Government  and  another 
whereby  certain  concessions  were 
granted  by  this  Government  and  cer¬ 
tain  concessions  received  from  the  other 
trading  nation  by  this  Government. 

Then  the  favored-nation  clause  be¬ 
gan  to  be  implemented.  I  hope  Sena¬ 
tors  will  analyze  this  situation  carefully, 
to  discern  the  effect  of  trade  agreements 
and  the  favored-nation  clause  agree¬ 
ments.  Under  the  operations  of  the  two, 
the  situation  is  now  this :  Any  concession 
which  this  Nation  gives  to  any  other 
country  is  available  to  every  other  coun¬ 
try  with  whom  agreements  are  in  effect 
or  with  whom  the  favored-nations  clause 
agreement  is  in  effect. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  made 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  in  years  past, 
whereby  we  got  concessions  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  certain  products  of  this  country 
into  Mexico  by  giving  Mexico  conces¬ 
sions  for  the  shipment  of  certain  of  her 
products  into  this  country.  We  also 
had  a  favored-nation  clause  agreement 
with  Mexico.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  Mexico  terminated  her  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  us,  whereby  we 
lost  the  concession  which  we  had  with 
reference  to  certain  products  we  were 
shipping  into  Mexico.  But  because 
Mexico  had  a  favored-nation  agreement 
with  us,  she  did  not  lose  any  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  we  had  made  to  her  in  our  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreement. 

If  that  situation  must  prevail  with 
reference  to  any  nation,  I  know  of  none 
with  reference  to  whom  I  feel  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  more  friendly,  more 
mutually  respectful,  and  more  careful  in 
preserving  a  friendly  status  than  with 
Mexico. 


But  when  our  State  Department  over 
the  years  got  this  Nation  into  a  position 
where  any  concession  made  to  any  na¬ 
tion  with  whom  we  have  an  agreement 
is  available  to  every  nation  with  whom 
we  have  either  a  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ment  or  a  favored-nation-clause  agree¬ 
ment  or  treaty,  every  bit  of  bargaining 
power  we  ever  had  was  surrendered. 

To  begin  with,  we  had  the  bargaining 
power  whereby  nations  had  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  us,  in  order  to  get  concessions 
from  us.  But  tht  power  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists;  we  have  already  given  it  away. 
Even  though  a  nation  repudiates  and 
terminates  her  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  us,  and  even  though  we  there¬ 
by  no  longer  have  a  concession  granted 
by  her  to  us,  with  reference  to  certain 
of  our  products  moving  into  her  terri¬ 
tory,  she  still  has  not  only  every  con¬ 
cession  we  have  made  to  her — if  we  have 
made  it  to  any  other  of  the  40-odd  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  we  have  agreements — 
but  that  nation  also  has  the  benefit  of 
every  concession  we  have  made  in  every 
agreement  with  every  other  nation  sig¬ 
natory  to  such  an  agreement  with  us. 

So  the  officials  say  they  want  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  field  of  reciprocal  trade. 
Mr.  President,  they  have  already  given 
away  every  vestige  of  bargaining  power 
we  ever  had;  and  those  agreements  are 
in  effect,  and  would  remain  in  effect 
even  though  this  legislation  were  not 
extended. 

That  was  one,of  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  situation  which  have  caused 
representatives  of  American  industry  to 
come  to  the  Congress  during  the  past  10 
years,  every  time  this  legislation  has  been 
up  for  extension — and  such  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  come  here  from  every 
State  in  theTJnion,  as  they  have  a  right 
to  do  under  the  Constitution — and  have 
petitioned  their  Government  for  relief, 
and  have  exposed  the  conditions  where¬ 
by  this  industry  or  that  industry  was 
being  damaged  because  imports  were 
coming  into  the  country  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  imperil  it. 

So  Congress  a  few  years  ago  enacted 
the  peril-point  provision  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  abuse  of  the  delegation  of 
the  power  which  Congress  has  to  regu¬ 
late  trade  and  commerce,  which  power 
had  been  delegated  to  the  Executive. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law,  with 
the  peril-point  provision  included,  injury 
was  still  being  sustained.  So  the  Con¬ 
gress  developed  the  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sion,  and  added  it  to  the  law.  Then  the 
industry  representatives  returned  home, 
thinking  Congress  had  made  provision 
for  the  relief  of  their  industries  if  they 
were  seriously  injured;  and  Congress 
went  home,  thinking  it  had  made  provi¬ 
sion  to  bring  relief  to  American  indus¬ 
tries  impaired  or  damaged,  or  threatened 
with  impairment  or  damage,  by  excessive 
imports  of  competitive  products. 

But  in  the  escape-clause  provision 
there  was  a  clause  that  if  the  President 
did  not  agree  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  give  relief  to 
American  industry,  he  did  not  have  to 
do  so;  and  under  the  operation  of  that 
clause,  86  applications  have  been  filed 
with  the  Tariff  Commission,  for  relief 
under  the  escape-clause  provision.  In 
the  case  of  73  of  the  83  applications,  in¬ 
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vestigations  were  completed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  30  of  those  73  cases,  the 
Tariff  Commission  reached  an  adverse 
finding.  In  24  of  the  cases  the  Commis¬ 
sion  decided  in  favor  of  escape-clause 
action.  In  5  of  those  cases  the  Tariff 
Commission  divided  equally,  3  to  3. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
assure  a  nonpartisan  body,  the  Congress 
provided  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  have  6  members — 3  Democrats 
and  3  Republicans.  In  5  of  those  cases, 
the  Commission  divided  3  to  3. 

Action  taken  by  the  President  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  invoking  the  escape  clause 
in  only  9  of  the  24  cases  in  which  the 
Commission  found  the  existence  of  in¬ 
jury,  and  requested  relief,  plus  the  5  cases 
in  which  the  Commission  divided  evenly ; 
and,  of  course,  under  the  law,  if  a  divided 
case  comes  to  the  President,  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  act  as  though  an  affirmative  deci¬ 
sion  had  been  reached  in  the  case. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  applicant  must  assume  the  bur¬ 
den  of  establishing  his  case.  That  is  a 
difficult  task  for  an  industry. 

At  this  point  letme  read  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  from  a  list  of  industries  which 
have  had  to  take  this  recourse.  I  desire 
to  show  the  size  of  the  industries  in¬ 
volved.  We  talk  about  relief  for  small 
business,  Mr.  President;  but  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  that  the  operation  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  de¬ 
stroyed  more  small  businesses  than  will 
spring  up  in  20  years  under  the  proposed 
small-business-relief  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  come 
to  the  Senate. 

I  read  from  the  list: 

Women’s  fur  hats  and  hat  bodies,  hatters’ 
fur,  garlic,  watches — movements  and  parts, 
dried  figs,  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  ask,  “What 
do  those  amount  to?”  Mr.  President, 
they  are  American  businesses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  read,  from  the  list  of  indus¬ 
tries  which  applied  for  relief,  the  name 
of  the  Pregnant  Mares’  Urine  Associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  Mr.  President;  but  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
being  an  authority  on  it,  would  be  glad 
to  inform  the  Senate  about  it — not  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
be  an  exhibit;  I  want  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  did  not  mean  that.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
list: 

Screened,  printed  silk  scarves;  scissors  and 
shears.  j 

Ah,  Mr.  President.  Let  those  who  will 
laugh  at  the  reading  of  the  names  of 
these  American  industries.  But  they 
make  up  the  economic  life  of  American 
communities,  and  the  Constitution  guar¬ 
antees  those  who  work  in  them  the  right 
of  petition  to  their  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  has  provided  a  procedure 
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whereby  they  can  go  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  can  request  relief.  The 
Congress  put  on  them  the  burden  of  es¬ 
tablishing  their  case,  yes.  But  the  Con¬ 
gress  gave  them  that  right.  So  they 
went  before  the  Commission,  and  they 
endured  the  burden  of  having  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  proof  and  carry  the  weight  of 
that  burden;  and  then  they  obtained  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
list: 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  President,  the  lead  and  zinc  in¬ 
dustries  spent  years  in  establishing  their 
case.  Then  they  had  to  stand,  hat  in 
hand,  at  the  White  House,  like  a  men¬ 
dicant  on  the  street,  seeking  action  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  Tariff  Commission  had  voted  unani¬ 
mously  that  they  had  been  seriously 
injured.  And  today  lead  and  zinc  mines 
are  shut  down  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  in  which  lead  and  zinc  mines 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  take  you  to  ghost 
towns  in  every  lead  and  zinc  mining- 
area  in  this  country — reduced  to  that 
status  by  excessive  low-cost  imports  and 
the  failure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  act  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  relief  be 
given  the  industry. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senate  passed  for 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry  a  subsidy  bill 
which  will  cost,  if  enacted  into  law,  $350 
million  a  year.  I  was  for  that  bill;  but 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  I  felt 
ashamed  that  fine  American  people,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program,  which  encouraged 
and  permitted  excessive  imports,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  denied  relief  from  injury 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ask 
for  a  subsidy  to  save  them  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  of  the  operation  of  a 
program  instituted  by  the  Congress  and 
carried  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Is  not  that  an  amazing  situation,  Mr. 
President?  The  Constitution  placed  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  It  placed  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
Congress.  Have  my  colleagues  stopped 
to  think  why  the  Pounding  Fathers  did 
not  place  both  of  those  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  President?  They  knew 
the  operation  of  each  of  those  functions 
was  irreconcilably  inharmonious  with 
the  other.  They  knew  if  they  gave  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power 
to  regulate  international  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  it  would  become  an  adjunct  of  the 
operation  of  foreign  policies,  with  which 
duty  he  was  charged  by  the  Constitution. 
They  had  enough  sense  to  know  that  the 
same  identity  could  not  long  successfully 
operate  both  programs  without  having- 
one  become  the  handmaiden  and  the  tool 
of  the  other.  Yet  by  our  action  we  re¬ 
peatedly  delegate  to  the  Executive  our 
powers  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  regulating  foreign  trade  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Alsike  clover  seed. 

Watches. 

Motorcycles  and  parts. 

Bicycles  and  parts. 


Here  is  an  industry  on  this  list  whose 
name  I  cannot  even  pronounce — “f-e-r- 
r-o-c-e-r-i-u-m.”  It  was  injured.  It 
proved  its  case. 

Toweling  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie. 

Groundfish  fillets. 

Velveteen  fabrics. 

We  closed  out  a  flourishing  business  in 
this  country  which  produced  velveteen. 
I  challenge  Senators  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  under  the  canopy  of 
shining  stars  and  find  a  flourishing  vel¬ 
veteen  industry.  It  has  been  put  out  of 
business  by  imports.  The  industry  was 
injured  by  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
and  the  President  would  not  implement 
a  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  adequately  to  enable  the  indus¬ 
try  to  survive. 

Oh,  but  l’epresentatives  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  came  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
President.  In  one  of  the  greatest  arrays 
of  official  dignity,  position,  and  power 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  they  came  before 
the  committee  asking  for  an  extension 
of  this  act.  They  said  it  means  4%  mil¬ 
lion  jobs. 

How  ridiculous  can  men  be?  They 
said  that  the  $20  billion,  plus  the  han¬ 
dling  of  our  exports,  plus  the  jobs  of 
those  who  handle  our  imports,  provide 
jobs  for  4 V2  million  people,  and  they  say 
that  those  jobs  are  in  jeopardy  unless 
there  is  an  extension  of  the  act. 

More  than  half  the  imports  into  this 
country  are  of  duty-free  articles.  There 
is  no  tariff  on  them.  They  are  on  the 
free  list,  and  have  always  been.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  imports  into  this 
country  are  duty  free  and  do  not  need 
a  reciprocal  trade  program  for  their  im¬ 
portation.  We  do  not  produce  coffee, 
bananas,  and  many  other  commodities. 
There  is  no  duty  on  them. 

Would  men  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that 
the  money  we  pay  out  for  such  products, 
which  is  in  turn  used  to  buy  products  in 
this  country,  which  constitute  our  ex¬ 
ports,  are  dependent  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program?  Certainly 
not. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  is  made  possible  by  the  use  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  of  American  dollars  spent 
in  those  countries  by  American  tour¬ 
ists — billions  of  dollars.  Does  that  traffic 
depend  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act?  Certainly  not.  Whatever 
dollars  American  tourists  spend  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  going  eventually  to  be 
used  to  buy  products  which  will  be  ex¬ 
ported.  Such  spending  does  not  depend 
on  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  A  large 
percentage  of  that  kind  of  spending  is 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  our  foreign- 
aid  program. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  our  exports  are  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  we  pay  people  to  buy.  Do 
Senators  know  how  many  agencies  we 
have  now  engaged  in  the  business  of 
lending  money  to  foreign  corporations, 
foreign  governments,  or  American  cor¬ 
porations  to  spend  in  foreign  countries? 
I  counted  up  to  4  or  5,  and  then  I  lost 
track.  Every  dollar  which  is  loaned  for 
use  in  a  foreign  country  becomes  a  dollar 
which  is  spent  there  and  which  is  even¬ 
tually  used  to  buy  something  which  is 
exported  from  this  country.  Such  trade 
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is  not  dependent  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agi-iculture  and 
Foresti-y.  How  many  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  agricultural  products  do  we 
export  each  year  by  reason  of  a  very  low 
price  or  by  reason  of  a  subsidy  making  it 
possible  for  those  products  to  be  ex¬ 
ported? 

Mr.  President,  if  you  analyze  the  total 
exports  which  this  country  now  ships 
from  these  shores,  you  will  find  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  is  one  of  the 
smaller  causes  for  those  exports.  The 
claim  that  this  program  is  responsible 
for  4 y2  million  jobs  is  a  patent  medicine 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  unwary,  and 
having  fascinated  them,  to  become  a 
sedative  to  their  perception  and  their 
thought  processes.  There  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  a  claim. 

Going  down  the  list,  I  find  items  such 
as  clinical  thermometers,  umbrella 
frames,  stainless-steel  table  flatware, 
spring  clothes  pins,  safety  pins,  straight 
pins,  violins  and  violas.  Those  are  some 
of  the  industries  which  have  established 
injury  and  which  have  had  recom¬ 
mendations  for  relief.  There  have  been 
24  positive  recommendations,  and  5  de¬ 
cided,  for  a  total  of  29,  yet  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  invoked  the  escape  clause  less 
than  one-third  of  the  time— only  9 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  liquidate 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  or  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
Evex-y  time  we  pass  a  reciprocal  trade 
law  we  delegate  authority.  We  sur¬ 
render  the  right  which  is  ours,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  act  to  protect  the 
industries  in  our  States  from  the  effects 
of  adverse  low-cost  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  if  delegating  such 
power  to  the  ’President  of  the  United 
States  were  all  that  was  involved,  it 
would  be  one  thing,  but  men  who  think 
that  such  action  results  in  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  an  authority  to  the  President 
which  is  used  by  the  President  have  de¬ 
luded  themselves. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate — the  great  Chaiiman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  sponsors 
the  amendment,  the  great  minority 
leader  or  the  great  majority  leader;  any 
one  of  them — to  tell  the  Senate  who 
exercises  such  delegated  authority.  Oh, 
it  will  be  said,  “The  President  of  the 
United  States,”  but  that  is  a  fiction.  Is 
there  any  man  present  who  believes 
Eisenhower  has  been  making  these  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  past  5*4  yeai’s? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  Senator 
present  who  believes  Truman  made  those 
decisions  while  he  was  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  greatest  industry  in 
my  State  is  the  textile  industry,  in  which 
230,000  of  my  constituents  earn  their 
daily  bread,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  this  statement  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  the  textile  industry; 
namely,  that  the  Congress  delegated  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  trade  to  the 
President? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then  the  President 
in  turn  delegated  the  power  to  the  State 
Department? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  turn  delegated  the  power  to 
the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  textile  industry,  so  that  the  largest 
industry  in  my  State  is  now  regulated 
by  a  foreign  power;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  Absolutely,  and  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator,  in  the  common  phrase  of 
today,  “You  ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet.” 

Wait  until  Hong  Kong  develops  a  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  Wait  until  Formosa  de¬ 
velops  a  textile  industry.  Wait  until 
Pakistan  develops  a  textile  industry. 
Then  wait  until  India  develops  a  textile 
industry. 

On  the  basis  of  precedent  and  experi¬ 
ence,  we  delegate  the  authority  to  the 
President,  the  President  delegates  the 
authority  to  the  State  Department,  and 
the  State  Department  delegates  the  au¬ 
thority  to  these  other  countries,  on  the 
basis  of  their  imposing  a  quota  on  how 
much  they  will  ship  into  this  country. 
Why,  Mr.  President,  this  process  will 
destroy  every  industry  in  this  Nation 
which  is  operated  by  labor. 

We  talk  about  wages.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  greatest  way  of  life  on  this 
earth. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mi\  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today  it  stands  in  adjournment  until  11 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
developed  a  way  of  life  based  on  high 
individual  income,  earning  power  and 
purchasing  power.  Those  things  depend 
upon  wages. 

The  wages  earned  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  go  all  the  way  from  11,  12,  or  15 
cents  an  hour  in  Japan  to  45,  50,  or  60 
cents  an  hour  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  already  reduced  the  tariffs  on 
textiles  and  other  commodities  an  aver¬ 
age  of  80  percent.  We  are  getting  ready 
to  authorize  a  further  reduction  of  15, 
20,  or  35  percent  of  that  which  now  re¬ 


mains.  How  can  American  industry 
survive  against  that  kind  of  competition, 
when  there  is  no  protection  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  President? 

What  the  distinguished  Senators  seek 
to  strike  from  the  bill  is  simply  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  which  provides  that  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  relief  from  proved  injury 
the  President  shall  implement  that 
recommendation  unless  he  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  asks  the  Congress  to  agree 
with  him  in  ignoring  or  overruling  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  recommendation. 
Then,  if  Congress  approves  such  action, 
the  President  can  take  it.  Is  that  un¬ 
reasonable?  All  in  the  world  that 
would  do,  Mr.  President,  would  be  to 
say  that  the  industries  in  our  States 
would  have  their  fates  determined  by 
the  Congress  instead  of  some  anonymous 
official. 

Are  Senators  satisfied  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  with  reference  to 
industries  in  their  States?  Let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues,  if  we  vote  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike,  in  the  form  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  other 
Senators,  we  are  giving  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  whoever  has  been  making  the 
decisions  to  overrule  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  have  challenged  these  men  to  tell 
the  Senate  who  makes  those  decisions. 
They  cannot  tell  us,  because  they  do 
not  know.  I  sat  through  all  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  could 
attend.  I  sat  through  most  of  them.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  who  makes  the 
decisions.  I  know  Eisenhower  does  not 
make  the  decisions.  I  know  Dulles  does 
not  make  them. 

I  tell  the  Senate  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  information  as  to  who 
makes  the  decisions.  Does  any  Senator 
know? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
I  have  communicated  with  the  White 
House,  asking  for  some  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  textile  industry.  At  long 
last,  in  January  of  last  year,  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  secretaries  which 
stated,  “We  are  happy  to  inform  you 
that  in  a  few  days  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  take  some  steps  to  grant  some 
measure  of  protection  for  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.” 

So  the  people  who  are  regulating  the 
textile  industry  are  the  Japanese,  and 
the  people  who  are  regulating  all  other 
foreign  trade  industries  are  persons 
whose  identity  is  concealed  from  the 
Congress.  As  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  so  well  says,  not  a  single  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows  who  those  persons 
are. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 

To  whom  are  we  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  of  industries  in  our  States  when 
they  come  here  asking  for  relief?  We 
shall  have  to  say  to  them,  “I  do  not  know. 
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Let  me  see.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  some¬ 
one — but  to  whom  shall  I  write  it?” 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  we  are 
now  asked  to  strike  is  to  provide  that  the 
Congress  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
industry  shall  get  relief.  It  is  not  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  embarrass  the  President.  It  is 
not  an  effort  to  strip  him  of  any  power. 
It  is  the  power,  prerogative,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  to  take  action  to  protect 
an  injured  industry  in  any  of  the  States. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  provision  we 
are  now  asked  to  strike  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Congress  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  decision.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
those  who  have  been  making  the  deci¬ 
sions.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  say,  “I  know 
Eisenhower  would  not  let  someone  else 
exercise  the  power  if  it  were  not  right.” 

If  we  extend  this  law  for  3  or  4  or  5 
years,  we  shall  be  extending  it  into  a 
Democratic  administration.  Then  let 
Senators  go  home  and  tell  their  con¬ 
stituents  that  they  did  not  want  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
their  rights,  as  provided  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Let  them  tell  their  constitu-' 
ents  that  they  have  abdicated  and  dele¬ 
gated  that  power,  by  a  solemn  act,  to 
people  unknown. 

We  talk  about  knowing  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  decisions  now.  Who  is  to  be 
making  the  decisions  3  or  4  or  5  years 
from  now?  Who  is  to  exercise  this  au¬ 
thority  2  years  from  now,  3  years  from 
now,  4  years  from  now,  or  5  years  from 
now?  Let  Senators  tell  representatives 
of  the  industries  in  their  respective 
States,  “I  have  confidence  in  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  decisions.” 

The  constituents  will  ask,  “Confidence 
in  whom?”  “Well,  I  don’t  know.”  The 
constituents  will  ask,  “Who  are  they?” 
Then  Senators  will  say,  “I  don’t  know. 
Don’t  bother  me  with  those  details. 
Someone  will  be  down  there.” 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  such  per¬ 
sons  in  5V2  years;  but  give  me  3  or  4 
or  5  more  years,  and  I  will  find  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
uphold  his  hand.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
abandon  the  people  of  my  State  into  the 
hands  of  Officials  Anonymous.  When  I 
give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  someone, 
I  want  to  know  who  he  is. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  amendment 
to  strike  this  provision,  it  will  mean  that 
they  will  be  voting  to  have  the  future 
of  the  textile  industry,  the  plywood  in¬ 
dustry,  the  lead  and  zinc  industry,  the 
glass  industry,  and  other  industries,  by 
the  score,  determined,  not  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  not  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  not  by  any  of  his 
numerous  assistants,  but  by  the  whims 
and  fancies  and  will  of  the  industries 
of  45  or  50  other  nations  whose  names 
we  do  not  even  know.  I  challenge  any 
Member  of  this  body,  either  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  or  by  reference  to  any  doc¬ 
ument  in  his  posession,  to  read  off  the 
names  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
have  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and 
which,  under  the  extension  of  the  act,  if 
we  strike  this  section  from  it,  will  deter- 
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mine  the  fate  of  industries  in  every 
State. 

That  is  the  question  before  us.  All 
in  the  world  I  sought  to  do  by  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee.  and  which  it  is  now  sought  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  is  to  provide  that  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  injury,  such 
injury  shall  be  relieved.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
be  implemented  by  the  President  unless 
he  comes  to  the  Congress  and  says, 
“There  are  conditions  of  foreign  policy 
which  cause  me  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  follow  this  rocommenda- 
tion.  I  want  you  to  agree  with  me.’’  If 
Congress,  by  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses,  should  agree  with  the  President, 
he  would  have  authority  to  override  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

We  are  not  talking  about  arranging 
affairs  so  as  to  give  someone  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  are  to  protect  the  existence 
of  industries  in  our  States;  whether  the 
Congress  will  decide  that  question,  or 
whether  we  shall  say,  “We  are  too  busy; 

I  we  have  other  duties.  We  are  going  to 
provide  that  the  President,  or  anyone 
to  whom  he  may  delegate  the  authority, 
shall  make  the  decision.” 

That  is  the  question  before  us  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  motion  to  strike  this  section 
from  the  bill.  This  section  was  placed 
in  the  bill  to  make  it  work,  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  program.  This  section  was 
placed  in  the  bill  so  that  the  American 
people  could  have  a  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  with  which  they  could  live,  rather 
than  a  reciprocal  trade  program  which 
would,  by  slow,  deadly  attrition,  even¬ 
tually  destroy  our  economy. 

Representatives  of  the  plywood  indus¬ 
try  came  before  our  committee.  The 
plywood  industry  operates  in  many 
States  represented  by  Members  of  this 
body.  Those  representatives  say,  “We 
are  out  of  business.  We  can  no  longer 
survive — not  only  if  another  20  or  25 
percent  reduction  in  tariffs  is  put  into 
effect,  but  we  cannot  survive  under  the 
1  conditions  which  exist  today.” 

They  went  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  did  not  get  relief.  We  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  go  back.  They 
said  they  were  pleading  their  case  with 
the  Congress.  They  said,  “Unless  you 
provide  that  if  the  Tariff  Commission 
makes  a  certain  recommendation  it  shall 
be  put  into  effect,  it  is  no  use  for  us  to 
go  there.  We  are  not  big  enough  to  get 
the  job  done.” 

To  whom  shall  they  go?  When  the 
Master  had  addressed  the  multitude  and 
fed  them,  and  they  had  begun  to  go 
home,  leaving  Him  with  His  disciples. 
He  looked  out  at  the  great  spaces  where 
the  multitude  had  been,  and  said  to  His 
disciples,  “Will  ye  also  go  away?” 

Peter  said  to  Him,  “Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?” 

I  ask  Senators,  if  their  people  cannot 
come  to  the  Congress  for  relief,  to  whom 
shall  they  go? 

They  are  the  constituents  of  Senators. 
It  is  their  industry  which  is  at  stake. 
The  provision  in  the  bill  which  is  sought 
to  be  stricken  does  not  injure  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  improves  the  program.  It 


makes  it  a  program  with  which  the 
American  people  can  live.  Under  it  Sen¬ 
ators  can  decide  whether  or  not  recom¬ 
mended  relief  to  an  injured  industry  in 
their  States  shall  be  implemented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or 
whether,  under  the  pressure  of  some  for¬ 
eign  policy  consideration,  he  shall  de¬ 
cide,  as  he  has  many  times — or  somebody 
for  him — that  foreign-policy  considera¬ 
tions  shall  have  precedence,  even  though 
another  American  industry  thereby  be¬ 
comes  a  casualty. 

If  we  retain  the  provision  in  the  bill, 
we  will  be  the  ones  who  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  give  consideration  to 
some  fact  before  us  other  than  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  our  constituents,  to 
the  extent  that  we  will  permit  them  to 
be  destroyed  because  of  some  other  con¬ 
siderations. 

Air.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  yielding  to  me.  I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  discussion  in  support  of  his 
amendment  in  the  bill,  and  why  we 
ought  to  support  it  and  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment.  It  leaves  me  some¬ 
what  disturbed,  when  I  have  before  me 
a  handful  of  telegrams  from  various 
business  establishments  in  my  State.  I 
recognize  some  of  the  firms  as  outstand¬ 
ing  business  firms.  I  find  that  one  tele¬ 
gram  after  the  other — they  are  all  from 
representative  business  firms — tells  me, 
without  mincing  words,  that  I  should 
vote  against  the  Kerr  amendment  in  the 
bill.  For  that  reason,  I  am  in  a  per¬ 
plexed  state  of  mind. 

I  fully  realize  that  whenever  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a 
question  about  an  amendment  which  he 
proposes,  I  subject  myself  to  a  colloquy 
in  which  I  may  have  the  short  end  of  the 
argument  as  soon  as  I  enter  into  it.  I 
recognize  that  fact.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  ignore  telegrams  such  as  this 
one; 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Thurmond-Kerr 
amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  be  defeated.  To  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreement  should  be  passed  with 
the  5-year  term. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  the  Smith 
Welding  Equipment  Corp.  in  Minneap¬ 
olis.  That  is  the  first  telegram.  I  could 
read  others  along  the  same  line. 

Before  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
shall  obtain  the  floor  to  insert  these  tele¬ 
grams  in  the  Record.  However,  I  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  am  absolutely  per¬ 
plexed,  because  I  have  all  these  telegrams 
from  outstanding  firms  and  business 
people  in  my  State,  urging  that  I  vote 
against  the  Kerr  amendment. 

I  have  listened  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma — he  is  a  busi¬ 
nessman,  and  one  of  the  most  able  of  all 
the  businessmen  who  serves  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  he  has  probably  amassed  greater 
wealth  than  ^nyone  else  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  is  more  capable  of  protecting 
himself  than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate — 
plead  for  his  amendment  to  protect  the 
businessmen  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation’s  economy. 


I  am  honestly  disturbed  by  all  these 
telegrams  requesting  me  to  vote  against 
the  Kerr  amendment.  I  am  still  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  why 
I  should  vote  in  support  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  bill.  However,  I  shall  have 
to  yield  to  the  pleas  of  the  businessmen 
of  my  State  and  shall  have  to  support 
them,  because  I  believe  in  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  their  expressed  views,  as  stated 
in  these  telegrams. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  how  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  vote.  I  had  no  doubt  about  how 
the  Senator  would  vote  even  before  he 
rose  to  address  the  Senate.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  how  he  will  vote 
regardless  of  anything  I  may  say. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  mistaken  in  that  respect,  because 
I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  preach  on 
Sundays. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  believe  I  have  more  influence  with 
my  good  and  dear  and  cherished  friend 
spiritually  than  I  do  politically.  I  won¬ 
der  how  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determine  the  fixing  of  the  quotas 
for  the  importation  of  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  in  receipt  of  tele¬ 
grams  on  that  subject  from  farm  organ¬ 
izations  in  my  State.  One  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  reads: 

Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  vital  to  American  farmers.  Urge 
you  oppose  Kerr  amendment  which  would 
cripple  the  program  by  binding  the  President 
to  Tariff  Commission  recommendations  on 
escape-clause  actions  unless  Congress  votes 
to  override.  Our  recommendations  with 
respect  to  other  matters  involved  in  this 
important  legislation  are  contained  in  our 
statement  of  June  30  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  telegraph  is  signed  by  Charles  B. 
Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Shuman  is  a  resident  of  the  Senator’s 
State. 

I  shall  tell  the  Senator  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  the  farm  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  quotas  with 
respect  to  what  agricultural  products 
shall  be  imported  into  the  country,  even 
though  that  Secretary  is  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son.  I  have  more  confidence  in  his  pro¬ 
tecting  the  American  farmer  than  I  have 
in  the  State  Department  or  some  anony¬ 
mous  identity  to  whom  the  authority  will 
be  delegated.  My  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  may,  if  he  wishes,  put  his 
trust  in  the  State  Department  and  this 
administration  and  its  successor,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  and  whose  identity  the 
Senator  does  not  know.  However,  all 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  which 
the  committee  accepted,  and  which  is 
now  sought  to  be  stricken,  provides  is 
that  if  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  an 
industry  has  been  injured,  and  recom¬ 
mends  relief,  the  President  shall  give 
such  relief  unless  Congress,  by  majority 
vote,  approves  his  purposes  in  vetoing  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes 
to  delegate  that  authority  to  someone 
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whose  identity  he  does  not  know,  cannot 
now  find  out,  and  cannot  even  speculate 
on  as  to  the  future,  he  may  do  so.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  not  thus 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  He  will  not  thus  shirk  both  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  people 
of  his  State  and  the  responsibility  to  be 
effective  in  that  service,  by  providing  that 
an  unknown  identity  shall  become  the 
arbitrator  of  their  economic  destiny. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  the  vote 
which  the  Senate  is  to  take  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  The  Senator  can  read 
the  language  of  the  bill.  If  he  believes 
it  to  be  dangerous  for  Congress  to  keep 
some  kind  of  check  upon  the  operation 
of  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  in  accordance  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  he  should 
vote  for  the  pending  Byrd-Johnson- 
Knowland  amendment. 

If  he  believes  that  Congress  should 
keep  any  kind  of  check  on  how  that 
authority  is  used,  then  he  should  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment.  If  he 
believes  that  the  matter  of  regulating  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  is 
one  with  reference  to  which  Congress 
should  have  anything  at  all  to  say,  he 
should  vote  against  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  of  his  State  will  be 
harmed  if  he  keeps  within  his  own  hands 
the  power  to  determine  their  destiny? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  believe 
their  interest  will  be  served  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator — whom  the  people  have  elected  to 
serve  and  represent  them  in  the  Senate — 
surrenders  that  power  to  someone  whose 
identity  he  does  not  even  know? 

I  challenge  Senators  to  tell  the  Senate 
who  has  been  operating  it;  who  has  been 
making  the  decisions.  I  challenge  Sen¬ 
ators  to  tell  their  constituents  who  will 
be  making  the  decisions  5  years  from 
now,  if  the  law  shall  be  extended  for 
5  years. 

Then  say  to  them,  “I  do  not  feel  able 
to  represent  you.  Certainly,  you  sent  me 
to  the  Senate,  a  body  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  regulating  foreign  commerce. 
But  I  am  inadequate  for  the  job.  There 
are  too  many  technical  details  involved. 
So  I  voted  to  give  the  authority  to 
someone  else.” 

They  may  ask,  ‘‘To  whom  did  you 
give  it?” 

The  answer  will  have  to  be,  ‘‘I  do  not 
know.” 

They  will  ask,  “Can  you  find  out?” 

If  the  Senators  answer  their  constitu¬ 
ents  correctly,  they  will  have  to  say, 
“No.” 

If  that  is  what  the  constituents  of 
Senators  want  them  to  do,  then  they 
should  do  it.  But  I  thank  God  that  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  when  they  voted  for 
me,  gave  an  expression  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  ability  to  represent  them 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  shirk  that  responsibility. 
I  shall  not  scorn  that  duty.  I  shall  not 
spurn  the  opportunity  to  keep  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  recommended  relief  shall 
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be  arbitrarily  denied  to  an  injured 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  participate 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  power,  position, 
authority,  and  responsibility  of  Congress 
by  delegating  unreservedly  the  power  to 
determine  whether  injury  shall  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  an  industry  wThose  very 
existence  is  threatened. 

I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  giving  the 
power  to  make  that  determination  to 
anybody,  even  though  I  knew  who  he 
was,  even  though  his  appointment  had 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  shall  certainly  not  be  a  party  to 
giving  such  power  to  people  whose 
Identity  I  do  not  know  and  whose  records 
prove  that  they  finally  let  other  nations, 
as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  determine  how 
much  will  be  imported  into  this  country 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  at  which  an 
American  industry  can  produce  the 
product. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  number  of  telegrams  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill.  I  have  alluded  to  two 
of  them  in  my  brief  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Also,  I  have  had  an  analysis  made  of 
the  business  situation  in  Minnesota  and 
of  the  benefits  which  Minn’esota  can  de¬ 
rive  from  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  bill  which  we  are  discussing  and 
debating. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  Minnesota  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  work  for  firms 
which  fall  into  5  major  manufacturing 
classifications:  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts;  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products; 
printing  and  publishing;  fabricated 
metal  products;  and  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Minnesota’s  proportionate  share  in 
United  States  exports  of  these  5  major 
manufacturing  classifications  in  1956 
was  $114.7  million.  On  a  proportionate 
basis,  approximately  5,360  Minnesota 
jobs  were  created  by  the  Nation’s  ex¬ 
ports  of  5  major  industry  groups. 

A  surface  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
foreign  trade  on  only  these  5  Minnesota 
industry  groups  alone  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking.  A  few  facts  will 
illustrate  the  depth  to  which  these 
groups  participate  in  the  Nation's  for¬ 
eign  commerce  and  the  range  of  benefits 
they  receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  read  the  additional  facts  and 
statistics,  because  I  think  most  Sena¬ 
tors  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  na¬ 
tionally,  we  export  twice  as  much  as  we 
import  into  this  land.  If  all  our  exports 
were  cut  off,  a  large  number  of  jobs 
would  be  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  I  oppose  some  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  the  committee  placed  in 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 
I  feel  that  a  strong  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  is  a  necessity. 

We  cannot  consider  other  nations  to 
be  our  friends  if  we  shut  our  doors  to 
commerce  with  them.  We  cannot  ask 
nations  such  as  Prance,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  to  open 
their  borders  and  grant  reciprocity  to 


other  nations,  while  we  tighten  up  and 
restrict  our  international  trade  channels. 

I  shall  support  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
which  will  be  administratively  feasible. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  President.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  advise  the  President  on  questions 
arising  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  and  telegrams  I  have 
received  from  business  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Minnesota,  and  also  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
telegrams,  and  satement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thye:  I  have  noted  with  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
made  drastic  amendments  to  the  House  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  the  cold 
war  with  Russia,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
build  up  good  trade  relations  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and  give  them  some  guaranty  of  ourj 
integrity  in  our  relations  with  them.  The 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee 
would  undermine  any  feelings  of  trust  they 
might  have  in  us. 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
original  act  as  passed  by  the  House — an  act 
which  would  provide  for  a  5-year  extension 
of  trade  agreements:  one  which  gives  the 
President  real  “veto”  in  “escape  clause” 
cases;  and  one  which  recognizes  that  our 
“national  security”  is  more  dependent  upon 
good  relations  with  other  countries  than 
upon  high  protective  tariffs. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Berdie. 

Winona,  Minn.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  member  of  export  advisory  committee 
of  flour  milling  industry  urgently  solicit 
your  support  toward  restoring  trade  agree¬ 
ment  bill  now  before  Senate  to  provisions 
already  passed  by  House.  This  action  vital  in 
disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  international  commerce  which  isj 
critically  needed  for  our  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  security. 

Bay  State  Milling  Co., 

G.  E.  Kelley, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  16,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  restrictions  on  reciprocal  trade  exten¬ 
sion  as  proposed  by  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  don’t  look  at  all  good  to  us.  Surely 
hope  you  will  help  adoption  of  the  House 
bill,  thus  wholeheartedly  supporting  the 
meaningful  extension  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  legislation.  Thanks. 

F.  Peavey  Heffelfinger. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Edward  j.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Reciprocal  agreement  program  would  be 
seriously  crippled  by  Kerr  amendment  cur¬ 
tailing  President’s  authority  to  negotiate 
agreements  to  American  advantage.  AFL- 
CIO  respectfully  urges  its  elimination  on  be¬ 
half  of  over  4  million  American  workers 
whose  jobs  depend  upon  international  trade. 
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Provision  for  relatively  few  workers,  commu¬ 
nities,  and  industries  adversely  affected  by 
imports  can  and  should  be  met  by  trade  ad¬ 
justment  program  in  addition  to  present 
escape  clause  provisions. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 
AFL—CIO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  16.  195S. 
Edward  Thye, 

Senator  from  Minnesota, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  support  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  for  5-year  term  without  Senate 
Finance  Committee’s  crippling  action  and 
without  the  Thurmond-Kerr  amendment  re¬ 
spectfully  requested. 

Northwestern  National  Bank 
r  of  Minneapolis, 

C.  A.  Wisby,  Foreign  Banking. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  16,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Your  support  for  passage  of  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  defeat  of  Thur¬ 
mond-Kerr  amendment  urgently  requested. 

M.  L.  Spiegel, 
President,  La  Maur,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  G.: 

Urgent  for  effective  Reciprocal  Trade- 
Agreements  Act.  Please  do  all  possible  to  de¬ 
feat  Thurmond-Kerr  amendment  and  renew 
for  5  years  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

J.  M.  Brown. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hon.  Edward  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Are  confident  that  you  will  help  to  defeat 
Thurmond-Kerr  amendment  during  Senate 
debate  tomorrow. 

Dekoning  Maico  Electronics. 


■  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Senator  Edward  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Imperative  that  the  Thurmond-Kerr 
amendment  be  defeated  in  regard  to  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  5-year 
term  must  be  restored  t.o  the  bill.  Request 
your  full  support. 

Dave  Fischbein  Co., 
Sam  Shark. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Senator  Edward  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  that  you  oppose  the  Thurmond-Kerr 
amendment.  Support  5-year  tariff  plan. 

Leslie  W.  Myers. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  5-year  extension  of 
the  trade  agreements  act-  as  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House.  Do  what  you  can  to 
pass  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

I  strongly  protest  as  my  myopic  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Meehan. 

Austin,  Minn.,  July  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Edw.  J.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Austin  League  of  Women  Voters  urges 


your  vote  for  5  year  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  James  Huntting,  Jr. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  July  14,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

International  House  strongly  dedicated  to 
world  peace,  trade,  and  understanding, 
urgently  requests  that  you  support  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  as  passed  by  the  House 
for  full  5  years  and  without  any,  repeat,  any 
crippling,  amendments. 

R.  W,  Freeman, 

President,  International  House. 

State  of  Minnesota 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  Minnesota  engaged  in 
manufacturing  work  for  firms  which  fall 
into  five  major  manufacturing  classifica¬ 
tions:  Food  and  kindred  products;  pulp, 
paper,  and  products;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing;  fabricated  metal  products;  and  non¬ 
electrical  machinery. 

Minnesota’s  proportionate  share  in  United 
States  exports  of  these  five  major  manufac¬ 
turing  classifications  in  1956  was  $114.7  mil¬ 
lion.  On  a  proportionate  basis  approxi¬ 
mately  5,360  Minnesota  jobs  were  created 
by  the  Nation’s  exports  of  five  major  in¬ 
dustry  groups. 

A  surface  analysis  of  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  on  just  these  five  Minnesota  industry 
groups  alone  would  be  a  tremendous  under¬ 
taking.  A  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  depth 
to  which  these  groups  participate  in  the 
Nation’s  foreign  commerce  and  the  range  of 
benefits  they  receive: 

food  and  kindred  products 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  establishments  employing  49,470  per¬ 
sons. 

Proportionate  share  of  1956  United  States 
exports,  $38.5  million. 

Proportionate  number  of  man-years  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  1,010. 

Products  exported  directly  from  Minney 
sota:  Linseed  oil,  durom  semslina,  butter, 
beer,  nonalcoholic  beverages,  rye  and  wheat 
flours,  baking  mixes,  soybean  products,  ani¬ 
mal  feeds,  pharmaceutical  foods,  macaroni, 
wheat  germ,  cereal,  cream,  oat  products, 
Swedish  style  crisp  rye  bread,  and  a  large 
variety  of  meat  products  including  kosher 
sausage. 

pulp,  paper,  and  products 

Eighty-one  establishments  employing  15,- 
428  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  1956  United  States 
exports,  $12.6  million. 

Proportionate  number  of  man-years  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  443. 

Products  exported  directly  from  Minne¬ 
sota:  Pulp,  paper,  bags,  cartons,  and  other 
paper  containers. 

printing  and  publishing 

Eight  hundred  and  four  establishments 
employing  19,450  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  1956  United  States 
exports,  $2.4  million. 

Proportionate  number  of  man-years  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  63. 

Products  exported  directly  from  Minne¬ 
sota:  Newspapers,  trade  papers,  periodicals, 
calendars,  books,  and  advertising  novelties. 
fabcicated  metal  products 

Three  hundred  and  seven  establishments 
employing  9,707  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  1956  United  States 
exports,  $4.6  million. 

Proportionate  number  of  man-years  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  294. 

Products  exported  directly  from  Minne¬ 
sota:  Barrels  and  drums,  aluminum  awn¬ 
ings  and  cooking  ware,  cans,  wire  special¬ 
ties,  heating,  ventilating  and  air  condition¬ 
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ing  equipment,  steel  scaffolding,  furnaces, 
architectural  metalwork,  fence  posts,  and 
structural  steel  for  bridges. 

NONELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  establish¬ 
ments  employing  23,492  persons. 

Proportionate  share  of  1956  United  States 
exports,  $56.5  million. 

Proportionate  number  of  man-years  re¬ 
sulting  from  exports,  3,548. 

Products  exported  directly  from  Minne¬ 
sota:  Well  drilling  equipment,  shop  presses, 
portable  irrigation  systems,  road  machinery, 
farm  tractors  and  implements,  packaging 
machines,  food  machinery,  conveyors,  and 
mining  machinery. 

Well  over  500  Minnesota  manufacturers 
sell  their  products  directly  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  These  Minnesota  firms  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  State’s  industry 
groups.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  five  in¬ 
dustry  groups  discussed  above.  Many  more 
are  in  other  industry  groups  and  their 
products  sold  directly  to  foreign  markets  in¬ 
clude  railroad  crossing  signals,  welding 
equipment,  electric  controls,  household 
electric  appliances,  generating  sets,  petrole¬ 
um  products,  oil  products,  outboard  motors, 
safety  glass,  drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  em¬ 
balming  fluid,  crabgrass  killer,  plastic 
moulding,  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  home 
permanent  wave  kits,  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
addressing  machines,  duplicating  machines, 
computers,  small  arms  ammunition,  brick, 
women’s  lingerie,  athletic  jackets,  snow 
suits,  hunting  boots,  knitted  headwear, 
automobile  batteries,  and  grandfather 
clocks. 

Hundreds  more  of  Minnesota’s  manu¬ 
facturers  benefit  from  the  Nation’s  exports, 
too.  Their  products  become  component 
parts  of  goods  produced  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  which  are  sold  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  LMr.  Kerr]  for  a  masterful 
address.  I  have  heard  many  addresses 
in  this  Chamber  on  various  subjects.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  heard  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  address  on  any  subject  than  that 
which  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  trade  agreements. 

If  Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  address,  which  will  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  I  think  they  will  be  convinced  that 
the  escape  clause  provision  inserted  in 
the  trade  agreements  bill  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  should  remain  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Again,  I  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  for  his  splendid  address. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  at  length  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposal  in  the 
amendment  which  is  pending.  I  was 
told  by  one  of  my  distinguished  friends 
that  not  many  votes  are  changed  by  any 
discussions  which  take  place. 

However,  I  did  not  want  any  Senator 
to  vote  one  way  or  another  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  legal 
opinion  submitted  to  the  President  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  which  was 
then  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress. 

I  shall  discuss  briefly  this  odd  legal 
opinion  which  was  recently  submitted 
to  the  President  over  the  signature  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
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States,  and  which  the  President  then 
forwarded  to  Congress. 

This  strange  opinion  holds  that  sec¬ 
tion  6  (c)  of  the  bill,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
and  then  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  Thurmond  amendment  merely 
provides  that  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  if  disapproved  by  the  President, 
shall  nevertheless  become  effective  if 
approved  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Lawyers  in  this  body  may  well  wonder 
why  I  take  the  time  to  challenge  a  con¬ 
stitutional  argument  so  obviously  un¬ 
sound.  However,  this  piece  of  legal  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  President  is  only  one  of  the 
most  recent  in  a  long  line  of  poor 
opinions. 

Most  of  this  bad  advice  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
President,  not  being  a  lawyer,  can  hardly 
be  criticized  for  submitting  without 
modification  to  the  Congress  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  chief  legal  officer  on  pending 
legislation. 

Both  the  present  Attorney  General 
and  his  predecessor  in  office  are  able 
lawyers.  I  am  sure  they  have  not  writ¬ 
ten,  and  in  many  cases  have  not  even 
studied,  the  fallacious  constitutional  ar¬ 
guments  of  which  they  are  the  ostensible 
authors.  They  must  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble,  nevertheless,  for  the  unhealthy 
practice  of  failing  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  legislative  proposals  which  the 
President  considers  unwise  and  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  constitutionally  objec¬ 
tionable.  Mr.  President,  a  foolish  law  is 
not  necessarily  an  unconstitutional  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  and  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  on  section  6  (c)  of  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  re¬ 
quested  me  to  give  you  advice  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
H.  R.  12591  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  June  11,  1958,  which  is 
presently  under  consideration  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.  R.  12591  is  an  act  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  850  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  as  amended.  As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  section  6  of  H.  R. 
12591  (attached  hereto  as  appendix  A)  deals 
with  modifications  to  carry  out  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  escape-clause  findings.  In  brief, 
section  6  provides  that  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  be  effective  when 
(1)  approved  by  the  President  or  (2)  if  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  President,  then  on  adoption 
by  Congress  of  a  concurrent  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  them  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House. 

In  its  report  on  H.  R.  12591,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  explained 
why  it  had  agreed  upon  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  as  follows  (H.  Rept.  1761,  pp.  12-13, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  : 

“(b)  Adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  two- thirds  vote  of  each  House:  Under 
section  6  of  the  bill,  adoption  of  such  a  con¬ 


current  resolution,  following  Presidential 
disapproval  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation,  requires  a 
two- thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
in  the  House  and'  the  Senate.  There  are 
practical  and  legal  reasons  for  this  require¬ 
ment.  The  practical  reason  is  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  require  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Congress  in  order  to  override  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  where  the  relief  to 
a  domestic  industry  involves  an  escape  from 
an  international  obligation  duly  assumed  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  specific  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  President  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  As  noted.  above,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  that  escape  actions  should 
not  be  lightly  undertaken,  involving  as  they 
do  not  only  the  interests  of  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  consumers,  and  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  who  may  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  compensatory  concessions  which  were 
reciprocally  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries,  but  also  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  a  serious 
degree.  Your  committee  has  been  impressed 
with  the  great  impact  which  escape-clause 
actions  have  had  upon  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

“Accordingly,  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House 
to  reverse  an  action  of  the  President  in  a 
field  which  is  so  intimately  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  where  action  by  the  Congress 
without  the  immediate  participation  of  the 
President  during  the  course  of  such  action 
is  involved. 

“The  legal  reasons  for  the  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  required  in  sections  6  and  7  relate  to 
the  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  procedure,  under  which  treatment 
of~  imported  articles  may  be  changed  after 
the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Although  many  laws  have  been  enacted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years,  incorporating  the 
principle  of  action  by  the  Congress  without 
the  participation  of  the  President  in  ter¬ 
minating  legislative  authority  granted  in 
statutes,  or  in  disapproving  action  taken  by 
the  Executive  pursuant  to  authority  granted 
in  statutes,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  constitutionality  of 
such  measures  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution.  This 
article  sets  forth  procedures  for  enacting 
bills  and  with  respect  to  orders  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Congress.  While  no  Federal 
case  adjudicating  the  constitutional  issue 
has  been  decided,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
substantial  constitutional  question  is  in¬ 
volved.  i 

“By  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  in  adopting  a  resolution  overturning 
the  President's  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  in  a  particular 
escape-clause  proceeding,  your  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  and  when  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question  is  adjudicated,  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  constitutionality  will  be  en¬ 
hanced.  This  is  because  a  procedure  whereby 
the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  overrides  a  Presidential  determination  • 
in  a  particular  escape-clause  action — the  rea¬ 
son  for  such  action  having  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Congress  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  a  veto  message  communicates  the 
reasons  for  a  veto — is  analogous  to  Congress’ 
repassing  a  bill  after  a  Presidential  veto. 
Your  committee  has  been  informed  by  the 
executive  branch  that  it,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  objection  to  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  bill,  considering  both  the  practical  and 
legal  questions  involved.’!. 

Under  the  amendment  now  proposed  to 
H.  R.  12591  (appendix  B)  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  effective  if  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  President,  upon  adoption 
by  Congress  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a 
mere  majority  vote  of  each  House.  You 
request  my  advice  respecting  this  proposed 
amendment. 
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In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  Is  clearly  ob¬ 
jectionable  since  it  appears  to  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  the  functions  of  the  President 
under  article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  7,  clause  2  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  requires  the  signature  of  the 
President  upon  every  bill  indicating  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  it  before  it  shall  become  a  law.  It 
also  specifies  the  procedure,  requiring  the 
passing  of  the  bill  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  each  House  by  which  a  bill  may  become 
a  law  over  the  objections  of  the  President. 

The  House  bill  attempts  to  satisfy  the  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  of  overriding  Presi¬ 
dential  action  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  in 
keeping  with  constitutional  procedure,  ob¬ 
jection  was  not  raised  respecting  this  tech¬ 
nique  because  Congress  was  acting  in  the 
same  way  as  it  could  in  passing  a  law  over 
the  President’s  veto. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  amendment  now 
proposed  to  H.  R.  12591  under  which  the 
Congress  by  a  simple  majority  in  both  Houses 
may  override  the  President’s  disapproval  of 
Tariff  Commission  findings. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  would  appear  di¬ 
rectly  to  invade  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  depriving  him  of  legitimate  and  es¬ 
sential  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with 
legislation  which  he  believes  to  be  unwise 
or  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  as  the 
Constitution  intended.  Involving  as  it  does 
foreign  affairs,  this  particularly  is  an  area 
from  which  the  President  may  not  properly 
be  excluded  under  the  Constitution,  nor 
should  he  be  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  field  in  which  the 
President  frequently  relies  on  confidential 
matters  which  are  not  readily  available  to 
Congress.  It  is  here  through  his  informed 
judgment  that  the  President  may  be  of  in¬ 
dispensable  aid  to  the  adequate  functioning 
of  the  legislative  process.  To  deny  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  veto  power  in  this  field  of  foreign 
affairs  would  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Executive  Office. 
Accordingly,  to  usurp  such  functions  as 
Presidents  have  long  and  ably  exercised  in 
this  field  would  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  inherent  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  destroy  the  lines  of  responsibility 
which  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  as¬ 
sure. 

Respecfully, 

WrLLiAM  P.  Rogers, 

Attorney  General. 

Appendix  A 

H.  R.  12591,  85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after  “(c) ’’  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary  shall  take 
effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as  the 
case  may  be) —  v. 

“(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

“(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  re¬ 
port  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such  com¬ 
mittees)  ,  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House,  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  in  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 
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“(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  occurs,  the 
President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justments,  Impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such 
other  modifications  as  were  found  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary.” 

Appendix  B 

Excerpt  from  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Senator  Thurmond  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12591)  on  July  3,  1958: 

“Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"‘(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica¬ 
tions  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  im¬ 
posed,  or  recommending  a  rate  of  duty  as 
an  alternate  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending  a 
quota  as  an  alternate  to  that  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommending 
a  rate  of  duty  as  an  alternate  to  a  quota 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
or  recommending  a  quota  as  an  alternate 
to  a  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
or  remedying  serious  injury  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  domestic  industry,  be  adopted.  If 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  or  both,  are  not  in  session  at  the 
time  of  such  submission,  such  report  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“‘(2)  If  the  President  submits  his  report 
to  the  Congress  while  the  Congress  is  in 
session  and  more  than  90  days  before  the 
date  on  which  the  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die,  he  shall,  within  90  days  after  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  such  report,  proclaim  such  ad¬ 
justments,  quotas,  or  other  modifications 
as  have  been  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
90  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President,  in  which  event  the 
President  shall  proclaim  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  approved.  If  the  President  sub¬ 
mits  his  report — 

"  ‘(A)  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session, 

or 

“‘(B)  less  than  90  days  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Congress  sine  die  and  the 
Congress  before  such  adjournment  has  not 
acted  on  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent, 

the  adjustment  in-  the  rate  or  rates,  quotas, 
or  other  modifications  specified  in  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission  shall  be¬ 
come  finally  effective  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
begins,  unless  during  such  90-day  period 
of  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  have  approved  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations.’  ”  ' 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
almost  every  schoolboy  knows,  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  re¬ 
quires  Presidential  approval  of  every  bill 
before  it  shall  become  law,  except  that 
the  President’s  veto  may  be  overriden  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House, 


The  pending  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  will  not 
become  law  except  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  I,  section 
7,  clause  2. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  bottomed  on  the  ludicrous  premise 
that  the  President’s  disapproval  of  Tariff 
Commission  findings  is  in  some  way  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  President’s  veto  of  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Attorney  General,  “over¬ 
riding  Presidential  action  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House,”  although 
“not  strictly  in  keeping  with  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure,”  is  not  highly  objec¬ 
tionable — a  rather  strange  conclusion 
based  on  a  strange  set  of  facts. 

To  this  nonsense  there  is  an  obvious 
answer:  The  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
the  Congress.  When  the  President  re¬ 
verses  Tariff  Commission  findings,  he  is 
empowered  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress:  but  when  he  vetoes  a  bill,  he  is 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Congress,  as  he  is  authorized 
to  do  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  the  Thurmond  amend¬ 
ment  would  deprive  the  President — 
of  legitimate  and  essential  freedom  of  action 
in  dealing  with  legislation  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  unwise  or  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  as  the  Constitution  intended. 

This  is  indeed  novel  doctrine.  The 
President  has  only  one  constitutional 
power  in  respect  to  dealing  with  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  he  deems  to  be 
“unwise  or  contrary  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est.”  That  is  to  veto  it.  If  the  proposed 
legislation  takes  effect  against  his  will, 
or  if  it  confers  less  freedom  of  action 
for  him  than  he  thinks  essential,  his 
duty  under  the  Constitution  is  to  faith¬ 
fully  execute  the  law  as  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter 
of  the  Attorney  General  attempt  to  re¬ 
write  express  constitutional  provisions. 
Remember,  Mr.  President,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  powers  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Congress.  Article  I,  section  8,  clause 
1,  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

Also,  the  Congress,  by  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8,  clause  3,  shall  have  power:  “To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions.” 

As  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  points  out,  these  powers,  expressly 
conferred  on  the  Congress,  relate  to 
foreign  affairs;  the  aid  of  the  executive 
branch  may  be  indispensable  if  they  are 
to  be  exercised  wisely;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  sound  policy,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
delegate  a  portion  of  this  authority  to 
the  President,  in  certain  cases,  without 
suffocating  restrictions.  But  when  the 
Attorney  General  says  that  “this  is  an 
area  from  which  the  President  may  not 
properly  be  excluded  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  he  is  flatly  contradicting  what 
was  plainly  written  in  1787. 

The  President  has  no  inherent  veto 
power  in  this  field.  If  a  bill  respecting 
tariffs  or  foreign  commerce  becomes  law, 
and  if  it  confers  on  the  President  veto 
power  over  agency  action,  that  veto 
power  can  be  set  aside  upon  the  happen¬ 


ing  of  whatever  event  the  Congress  may 
see  fit  to  specify.  Since  the  President’s 
authority  in  this  field  stems  solely  from 
an  act  of  Congress,  Congress  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  it  shall  be  superseded  by  the 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  resolution,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  Senate  committee  or  House 
committee,  or  by  the  winning  of  the 
national  championship  in  baseball  by  a 
particular  team.  Some  or  all  of  these 
conditions  may  be  unwise,  but  that  does 
not  mean  they  are  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  rise  to  express 
my  opinion  on  this  matter,  in  the  hope 
that  no  Senator  will  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  pending  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion  or  the  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment 
to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  It  has  no  relation  to 
the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  President  to  veto  a  law  passed  by 
the  Congress.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  include  in 
any  bill  which  they  pass  a  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  President, 
subject  to  any  condition  which  Congress 
may  wish  to  impose.  The  Thurmond- 
Kerr  amendment  is  exactly  of  that  de¬ 
scription,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  for  his  penetrating  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  ridiculous  opinion  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  is  not  just  another  step 
along  the  line  of  the  propaganda  which 
has  been  disseminated  in  an  effort  to 
have  the  Congress  pass  this  bill  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  back  of  it;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
opinion  will  not  hold  water,  insofar  as  I 
can  analyze  it;  and  I  have  not  had  any 
lawyer,  either  in  this  body  or  outside  it, 
intimate  to  me  that  the  opinion  is  a 
sound  one  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether  he 
received  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Study  of 
the  Impact  of  World  Trade  on  the  State 
of  Ohio”? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  received  one  of 
them;  I  think  it  came  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

I  also  wrote  to  a  number  of  industries 
in  the  State — to  160  or  170  of  them,  I 
believe.  And  when  their  answers  came 
back,  I  was  just  about  as  confused  as 
I  was  when  I  read  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  receive,  accompanying  the 
pamphlet,  a  letter  to .  the  effect — that, 
“I  am  pleased  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
requested  study  of  the  impact  of  world 
trade  on  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Yes,  I  think  there 
was  such  a  letter  in  connection  with  the 
pamphlet.  Of  course,  we  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  the  Departments  of 
the  administration  lobby  around  the 
Capitol,  that  it  is  almost  a  rule  for  them 
to  do  so ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  almost  in  the  same  class.  I 
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do  not  charge  him  with  such  a  purpose; 
but  I  say  he  is  wrong,  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  in  submitting  to  the  President 
an  opinion  dT  that  kind. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  know  whether  the  pamphlet 
was  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress, 
along  with  a  similar  covering  letter? 

I  should  like  to  read  the  one  I  re¬ 
ceived: 

The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  am  pleased  to 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  requested  study  of  the 
impact  of  world  trade  on  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  will  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  you.  Your  suggestions  as  to  the 
subject  matter  will  be  appreciated. 

Please  let  me  know  when  we  can  be  of 
service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Kearns, 
International  Affairs. 

That  letter  came  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  form  let¬ 
ter  which  was  sent  to  all  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  had  not  requested  any  study  of  the 
impact  of  world  trade  on  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  senior  Senator  from  my  State 
[Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina!  tells 
me  that  he  had  not  requested  any  such 
study. 

Representative  Rivers,  of  the  First 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested  any  such  study. 

Representative  Riley,  of  the  Second 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested  any  such  study. 

Representative  Dorn,  of  the  Third 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested  any  such  study. 

Representative  Ashmore,  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested  any  such  study. 

Representative  Hemphill,  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested  any  such  study. 

Representative  McMillan,  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has 
not  requested -any  such  study. 

In  other  words,  this  pamphlet,  which 
we  received,  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud  on  the 
Members  of  Congress — in  this  case,  on 
the  South  Carolina  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  for  not  one  Member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina — either  a  Senator 
or  any  1  of  the  6  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  come  from 
South  Carolina — requested  the  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  simply  a  propaganda  means 
of  getting  that  information  into  the 
hands  of  the  Members  of  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  lobby  for  the  House  version. 

A  letter  identical  to  the  one  written  to 
me  was  written  to  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers.  As  I  stated,  no  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  re¬ 
quested  this  information. 

Furthermore,  to  show  how  ridiculous 
it  is,  and  how  the  turning  out  of  this 
material  in  mass  form  took  place,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Henry 
Keams,  did  not  even  sign  these  letters. 
This  letter  is  signed,  “Henry  Kearns, 


R.  H.”  In  other  words,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  not  even 
courteous  enough  to  sign  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  United  States  Senator  or  to 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  simply  a  means  and  a 
method  of  propaganda  to  try  to  get  the 
House  version  passed. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  preparing  this 
pamphlet  for  South  Carolina.  I  under¬ 
stand  a  similar  pamphlet  was  prepared 
for  every  other  State  and  many  dis¬ 
tricts — in  fact  120  different  pamphlets 
were  prepared  in  all — to  try  to  furnish 
figures  and  data  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
House  version  passed. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  that,  and  whether  it  has  been 
called  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
am  not  in  the  situation  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  in.  I 
did  request  a  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Commerce  Department  as  to  what  effect 
the  bill  would  have  on  employment  in 
my  State  and  on  industries,  particularly 
those  which  have  a  high  incidence  of 
labor  cost.  I  received  a  study — I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  the  same  kind  of  analysis  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  received — 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
also  talked  to  Mr.  Kearns  about  it  after 
I  received  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  can  ana¬ 
lyze  the  study.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  a  quotient  figure,  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  analysis  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department. 

When  I  received  replies  from  indus¬ 
tries  in  my  State,  there  was  still  utter 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  program  was 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  people  of  my 
State,  and  to  the  employees  and  indus¬ 
try  as  well.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  we 
must  decide  upon  principle.  There  is  no 
way  one  can  get  a  quotient  verdict  tell¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  so  far  as 
concerns  displacing  people  from  employ¬ 
ment1  or  so  far  as  concerns  whether  an 
industry  will  be  built  up  or  destroyed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  the  textile  industry  is  a 
very  important  one.  Sseventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  people  in  industry  in 
South  Carolina  are  employed  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  The  industry  provides  80 
percent  of  all  industrial  payrolls. 

Since  World  War  II,  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  textile  industry  in  this 
country.  I  should  like  to  read  about  4  or 
5  statements  and  call  them  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention.  I  think  this  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  other  industries,  too. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry  has 
declined  by  345,000  jobs. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventeen  textile 
mills  have  closed.  One  in  my  State  has 
closed  within  the  last  week  or  two — Vic¬ 
toria  Cotton  Mills  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C., 
which  manufactured  ginghams.  The 
president  of  that  company,  Mr.  William 
J.  Roddey,  told  me  he  could  not  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  who  are  now  sending 
in  such  tremendous  quantities  of  ging¬ 
hams  to  this  country. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  place  in 
American  cotton  mills  has  declined  by 
2,375,000. 


Imports  of  cotton  textile  yardage  have 
increased  from  15,962,000  in  1947  to 
122,444,000  in  1957.  The  total  value  of 
all  imported  manufactured  cotton  in¬ 
creased  from  $24  million  in  1947  to 
$136,163,818  in  1957. 

Imports  of  woolen  goods  increased 
from  4,635,000  square  yards  in  1947  to 
32,313,000  square  yards  in  1957.  The 
total  value  of  all  imported  manufac¬ 
tured  wool  increased  from  $33,100,000 
in  1947  to  $143,069,942  in  1957. 

That  is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
to  the  textile  industry.  It  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  textile  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  lost  345,000  jobs.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  American  citi¬ 
zens  have  been  displaced  from  their 
right  to  work  and  earn  a  living  for  their 
families,  because  since  World  War  II 
ended,  the  low-wage  imports  which 
have  come  into  this  country  have  created 
such  stiff  competition  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  companies  could  not  make  the  grade. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  feels,  in  view  of  such  a  situation, 
that  any  Senator  from  a  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  State  could  be  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  a  trade  bill  of  this  nature  without 
some  reasonable  escape  clause  provision, 
such  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  am  very  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said.  In  my  section  of  the 
country  no  industry  has  been  so  ad¬ 
versely  affected  as  has  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  although  industries  producing 
glass,  bicycles,  toys,  rubber  goods,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  many  others  which  have  a 
high  incidence  of  labor  cost  have  been 
very  adversely  affected.  <pie  largest  vio¬ 
lin  company  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  located  in  my  home  city,  went  out 
of  business  because  of  imported  Japanese 
and  German  violins.  The  number  of 
pottery  plants  has  decreased  sharply  in 
my  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  group  of  exporting  industries  in  Ohio, 
such  as  heavy  machinery,  road-building 
machinery,  and  the  like,  which  do  fur¬ 
nish  many  jobs,  and  which  have  been 
benefited.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  learning  that  some  of  those  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  tool  industry  said  they  had  been 
sustained  by  exports.  Other  companies 
in  the  same  industry  said  they  were 
being  destroyed  by  imports. 

It  is  a  perplexing  question.  As  I  stated 
previously,  it  is  a  question  which  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  decide  on  principle,  and 
not  so  much  on  whether  it  affects  us 
dollarwise  or  economywise,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  the  adverse  of  beneficial  effects 
will  be. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  whether  there  is  any 
plywood  and  veneer  industry  in  his  State? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  To  some  extent,  but 
not  much. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Fifty-two  percent 
of  all  the  plywood  now  used  in  the  United 
States  is  imported  from  other  countries, 
chiefly  from  Japan.  In  other  words,  the 
thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  the., 
plywood  industry  have  had  52  percent 
of  their  business  taken  away  from  them. 
Naturally,  there  has  been  a  proportion- 
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ate  decrease  in  employment  in  that  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  did  learn  something, 
which  I  think  is  utterly  illogical:  People 
are  either  for  or  against  the  program 
in  a  decisive  way,  and  they  think  that 
either  their  industry  is  going  to  be  built 
up  or  destroyed.  It  must  be  realized 
that  we  are  going  to  have  foreign  trade, 
just  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  past.  We 
had  foreign  trade  even  when  we  had 
high  tariffs.  Now  those  tariffs  have  been 
reduced.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  coun¬ 
tries  have  lower  tariffs  than  we  do. 
Quotas  are  being  imposed  against  imports 
of  our  products.  I  was  speaking  to  a 
manufacturer  in  front  of  the  hotel  this 
morning,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
built  a  plant  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  ship 
his  products  from  this  country,  because 
foreign  countries  have  a  tariff  wall 
against  our  products,  and  that  the  people 
in  those  countries  cannot  buy  products 
made  in  the  United  States.  Capital  can 
be  exported,  but  jobs  cannot  be  exported 
to  manufacture  those  products.  There 
has  been  an  undermining  of  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  The  value  of  imports  does  not 
equal  that  of  exports,  but  when  the  cost 
of  the  travel  of  our  people  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  they  pay  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  money  we  are  paying  all  over  the 
world  are  added  to  the  value  of  imports, 
I  think  the  values  of  imports  and  exports 
very  nearly  balance  at  the  present  time. 

This  will  not  throw  us  very  much  out 
of  balance,  except  in  thqse  instances 
where  the  labor  cost  is  extremely  high. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  does 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
believes  in  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  We  have  to  have 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  in  trade. 
We  have  to  have  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  The  escape  clause  provision 
inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  would  merely  give 
some  protection  to  the  American  working 
people  by  providing  that  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  a  particular  industry 
is  jeopardized,  and  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  so  finds,  the  Congress  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  must  concur  with  the 
President’s  proposed  veto  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  finding,  if  the  recommended 
relief  is  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  especially  those  re¬ 
versed  by  the  President,  will  not  affect 
1  percent  of  our  trade,  but  they  will 
affect  the'jobs  of  certain  people.  I  care 
not  in  what  industry  a  man  is  engaged — 
in  the  making  of  bicycles,  in  the  making 
of  toys,  or  what  not — he  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  and  his  job  is  just  as  important 
as  any  other,  even  in  a  large  industry. 
The  job  is  just  as  important  to  the  man, 
and  the  man  is  entitled  to  protection 
which  will  give  him  a  fair  break  in  the 
competitive  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  fine  analysis  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  weeks  I  have  received  many  com¬ 
munications  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  This  proposed  legislation  is  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  before  us. 
It  involves  economic  and'  constitutional 
questions  of  great  import. 

When  this  program  was  first  adopted 
in  1934,  it  was  our  hope  that  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  our  tariff  barriers  would  induce 
other  countries  to  take  similar  steps  so 
that  in  time  the  economies  of  the  world 
could  be  adjusted  so  that  each  nation 
could  maximize  its  productive  efforts. 
Needless  to  say,  we  were  thinking  of  a 
world  at  peace  where  the  energies  of 
everyone  could  be  devoted  to  raising  liv¬ 
ing  standards  with  minimum  considera¬ 
tions  for  defense. 

My  approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations. 
His  monumental  work,  which  provides 
the  basic  tenets  for  our  private  enterprise 
economy,  was  written  in  1776,  the  same 
year  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Adam  Smith  believed  4hat  a  free  econ¬ 
omy  operated  to  serve  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sumers  without  government  direction  or 
control  would  produce  the  greatest  well¬ 
being  for  all  peoples  everywhere.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  supported  free  trade  and 
opposed  the  mercantilist  philosophy 
which  dominated  the  thinking  of  most  of 
the  economists  of  his  period.  I,  too, 
favor  a  world  economy  in  which  tariff 
barriers  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  point  and  in  which  individuals 
everywhere  can  trade  with  one  another. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  realize  that 
Adam  Smith  was  thinking  primarily  of 
trade  between  private  individuals  with¬ 
out  government  controls  or  restrictions 
anywhere. 

While  the  United  States  resorts  to 
very  few  import  restrictions  other  than 
tariff,  unfortunately,  many  of  our  trad¬ 
ing  partners  still  use  quantitative  con¬ 
trols  which  are  far  more  restrictive  than 
any  tariff.  It  is  a  source  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  me  that  in  spite  of  24  years  un¬ 
der  the  trade-agreehients  program  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  inducing  our  trad¬ 
ing  partners  to  remove  these  impedi¬ 
ments  to  trade.  They  have  been  imposed 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons— to  foster 
economic  development,  to  conserve 
dollar  exchange  and  to  protect  domestic 
producers.  A  study  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  shows  that  62 
countries  require  import  licenses,  33 
license  foreign  exchange,  and  13  employ 
state  trading.  If  we  are  really  to  have 
freer  trade,  it  must  be  truly  on  a  recipro¬ 
cal  basis.  We  must  be  more  successful 
in  securing  the  elimination  of  quanti¬ 
tative  controls  which  interfere  with 
American  exports  through  GATT  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Our  tariffs  are  now  at  a  low  level. 
The  majority  report  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  shows  our  aver¬ 
age  tariff  is  now  5.9  percent.  Of  42 
countries  listed  in  the  •  report,  only  8 
had  a  lower  tariff  level,  and  they  used 
quantitative  controls  to  limit  imports. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  it  has 
been  impossible  to  approach  this  prob¬ 
lem  solely  in  the  light  of  desirable  eco¬ 
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nomic  considerations  for  a  world  at 
peace.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still  living 
in  a  world  in  which  riational  security 
considerations  must  influence  all  of  our 
decisions.  Hence,  I  have  exerted  every 
effort  to  expand  our  Merchant  Marine. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
Government  support  for  shipbuilding 
and  for  American  flag  maritime  opera¬ 
tors.  In  a  world  permanently  at  peace 
this  position  might  not  be  justified.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  free  trade,  if 
other  maritime  powers  are  able  to  trans¬ 
port  our  goods  more  economically  we 
should  abandon  our  merchant  marine 
and  permit  others  to  earn  the  dollars  to 
purchase  American  products  where  our 
comparative  advantage  is  greater.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  a  course  would  be  disastrous 
in  the  world  of  today.  In  1939  when 
hostilities  commenced  in  Europe,  all  of 
the  belligerents  diverted  their  merchant 
marine  to  their  necessary  military  needs. 
We  can  never  afford  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  complete  dependence  on 
others  to  secure  strategic  materials  far 
our  industries  and  transportation  for 
our  troops.  Accordingly,  I  have  never 
been  troubled  by  any  conflict  in  sup¬ 
porting  legislation  to  keep  the  American 
flag  flying  on  the  high  seas  while  at 
the  same  time  favoring  the  maximum 
freedom  of  trade. 

Mr.  President,  Adam  Smith  specifical¬ 
ly  dealt  with  this  very  situation.  In 
describing  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
he  clearly  expressed  the  views  which  I 
hold.  He  said: 

It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at 
home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt 
to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of 
the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em¬ 
ploys  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to 
make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
employs  those  different  artificers.  All  of 
them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ 
their  Whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its 
produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they 
have  occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every 
private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that 
of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country 
can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper 
than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy 
it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
which  we  have  some  advantage. 

However,  Adam  Smith  was  a  realist, 
and  in  1776  England  was  confronted 
with  many  of  the  strategic  problems 
which  now  confront  us.  This  is  what 
Adam  Smith  had  to  say  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  British  maritime 
industry  through  the  act  of  navigation: 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made, 
through  England  and  Holland  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had 
begun  during  the  government  of  the  long 
parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act,  and 
it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars 
during  that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as 
if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most 
deliberate  wisdom.  National  animosity  at 
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that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same 
object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom 
would  have  recommended,  the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval 
power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 
England. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favorable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that  of  a 
merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people 
with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and 
to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be 
most  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it 
has  occasion  to  purchase;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  sell  dear, 
when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with  the 
greatest  number  of  buyers.  The  act  of  navi¬ 
gation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden  upon  for¬ 
eign  ships  that  come  to  export  the  produce 
of  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods 
exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  sev¬ 
eral  subsequent  acts,  been  taken  off  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibi¬ 
tions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  com¬ 
ing  to  sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to 
come  to  buy;  because  coming  without  a 
cargo,  they  must  lose  the  freight  from  their 
own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  nec¬ 
essarily  diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are 
thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than 
if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 
As  defense,  however,  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  than  opulence,  the  act  of  naviga¬ 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  regulations  of  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Adam 
Smith’s  statement  that  “defense,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence.”  Hence,  I  am  concerned  that 
while  we  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  promote  the  expansion  of  world 
trade,  we  must  insure  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  continued  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  those  industries  which  are 
necessary  to  provide  our  mobilization  re¬ 
quirements. 

We  must  provide  the  producers  of  oil, 
coal,  nonferrous  metals,  chemicals,  and 
other  strategic  materials  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  maintain  trained  personnel 
and  modern  productive  facilities  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  any  emergency.  Experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  the  expansion  of 
basic  industries  during  a  period  of  crisis 
is  extremely  costly.  In  the  future  we 
may  not  have  the  time,  regardless  of  the 
cost,  to  secure  added  production  unless 
our  domestic  industries  are  maintained 
in  a  healthy  condition.  So  much  for  the 
economics. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  further 
problem.  The  Constitution  has  provided 
that  each  of  the  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  certain 
clearly  defined  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  H.  R.  12591,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  would  extend  the  President’s 
authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  thereby  abso¬ 
lutely  binding  the  86th  and  87th  Con¬ 
gresses.  If  the  powers  approved  by  the 
House  should  be  enacted,  the  act  would 
expire  during  the  life  of  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  make  agreements  provid¬ 
ing  for  tariff  reductions  over  a  5-year 
period  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 


of  the  act.  Hence,  an  agreement  made 
during  the  fifth  year  of  the  negotiating 
authority  could  provide  for  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  over  the  5  succeeding  years.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  legis¬ 
lation  would  in  effect  establish  a  10-year 
program  of  trade  agreements.  No  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Congress  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Executive  in  connection 
with  these  agreements  unless  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  passed 
the  necessary  legislation  over  a  veto.  In 
good  conscience  we  cannot  assume  the 
responsibility  of  tying  the  hands  of  fu¬ 
ture  Congresses  and  delegating  such 
powers  to  a  President  yet  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected. 

The  Constitution  does  provide  that  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  an  executive 
function;  however,  it  also  provides  in 
article  I,  section  8,  that  “The  Congress 
shall  have  ptfwer  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excises.” 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which 
has  reported  a  3 -year  extension.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  tariff  reductions  must  all 
be  made  effective  within  the  3-year  pe¬ 
riod.  This  measure  also  takes  appropri¬ 
ate  action  to  assist,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  American  industries  which  may 
require  protection  in  order  to  preserve 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  offered 
by-  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Mr,  Johnson,  of  Texas,  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  that 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  be  printed  and  be 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Payne  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Texas,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
is- as  follows: 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  17  and  insest 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry,  unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica¬ 
tions  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed, 
or  recommending  that  alternative  means  of 
preventing  or  remedying  serious  injury  to 
the  respective  domestic  industry  be  adopted. 
Such  recommendations  by  the  President  will 
become  effective,  unless  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  60  days,  or  in  the  event  the  Congress 
is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  recommen¬ 
dation  is  submitted,  within  30  days  after 


the  Congress  next  convenes,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  have  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  in  which  event  the  President  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  so  approved. 

On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  out  "(3) ’'  and 
insert  “(2).” 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  12,  page  19,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "reso¬ 
lution”  means  only  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resowing  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows  (with  appropriate  changes  to  cover 
the  situation  referred  to  in  section  7  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958)  :  “That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
action — • 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  'Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the 
respective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report 
to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on  its 

escape-clause  investigation  number 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Actr  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  and 

“(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  his  report  (dated  ,  19  ) 

pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c) 
of  such  act.” 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  and  does  not  include  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
such  investigation. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  will  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
and  other  Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MALONE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  jsield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon?  7^. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 


^AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
\  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

MrSMORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  nambywhat  I  consider  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  need \)f  the  United  States  tonight, 
of  the  maW  things  we  need,  I  would 
name  first  oS.  all  the  need  for  a  new 
Secretary  of  SOvte. 

It  seems  to  mevthat  I  have  no  right 
to  suggest  we  neeo\a  new  Secretary  of 
State  unless  I  am  aTSo  willing  to  make 
suggestion  as  to  somemve  I  think  would 
be  a  good  replacefnenV  I  think  it 
would  be  very  much  ip  tfre  interest  of 
the  American  people,  in  vl^w  of  the 
tragedy  which  is  occurring  so%r  as  the 
position  of  the  United  States  iN.  world 
opinion  in  these  hours  is  concerned,  if 
we  had  someone  in  charge  of  the  SC^te 
Department  with  the  vision  and  obvious 
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AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike  out  all 

2  through  line  15  on  page  17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following : 

4  “  (c)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  Tariff 

5  Commission’s  recommendations,  the  President  shall  proclaim 

6  such  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose  such 

7  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  are  recom- 

8  mended  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 

9  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry, 
10  unless  prior  to  the  exporation  of  such  thirty  days,  the  Presi- 
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1  _  dent  shall  have  submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recom- 

2  mending  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifications  be  made, 

3  or  no  such  quotas  he  imposed,  or  recommending  that  alter- 

4  native  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  serious  injury 

5  to  the  respective  domestic  industry  be  adopted.  Such  rec- 

6  ommendations  by  the  President  will  become  effective,  unless 

7  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  or  in  the  event  the 

8  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  recommendation 

9  is  submitted,  within  thirty  days  after  the  Congress  next  con- 

10  venes,  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have  adopted  a  con- 

11  current  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House 

12  of  Kepresentatives  approve  the  recommendations  made  by 

13  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  which  event  the  President  shall 

14  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  rec- 

15  ommendations  so  approved.” 

16  On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  out  “(3)”  and  insert 

17  “(2)”. 

18  On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out  all 

19  through  line  12,  page  19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

20  following : 

21  “(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ‘resolution’ 

22  means  only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 

23  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 

24  follows  (with  appropriate  changes  to  cover  the  situation 

25  referred  to  in  section  7  (c)  ,  (2)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
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Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958)  :  ‘That  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action — 

“‘(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on 

its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered  under 

the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
1364) , and 

“  ‘  (2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  bis  report  (dated  ,19  )  pursuant 

to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  Act/ 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and  does 
not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more 
than  one  such  investigation.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  l>e  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Puetell  to  the  bill  (H.  K. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  through  6  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  “(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  to  read  as 

4  follows : 

5  “‘(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum 

6  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  except  that 

7  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the  proclamation  by  the 
S  President  may  convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed 
9  on  July  1,  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on 
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1934  value  and  may  increase  such  ad  valorem  rate  by 
not  more  than  50  per  centum.’  ” 

On  page  9,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  a  new  sub¬ 
section  as  follows : 

“(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Should  the  Tariff  Commission 
find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation  and  hearings,  that  a 
product  on  which  a  concession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  imported  in  such  in¬ 
creased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or 
threatened  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products,  it  shall  recommend  to 
the  President  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  the  con¬ 
cession,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  establishment 
of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  necessary 
to  prevent  and  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission 
shall  not  recommend  any  increased  duty  which  is  more  than 
50  per  centum  above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934: 
Provided ,  however ,  That  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the 
Commission  may  convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed 
on  July  1,  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  basis 


3 


1  of  1934  value  as  found  by  the  Commission,  and  the  Connnis- 

2  sion  may  recommend  that  such  ad  valorem  rate  be  increased 

3  by  not  more  than  50  per  centum.’  ” 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  to  the 
bill  (H.  K.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “1961”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “1963”. 

3  On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  “15”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “25”. 

5  On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  “five”. 

7  On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  “10”. 

9  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 
10  thereof  “10”. 
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1  On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “five”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “five”. 

5  On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  17,  inclusive,  and  insert 

6  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

7  “  (C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  suh- 

8  paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a  de- 

9  crease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective  (i) 

10  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 

11  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year, 

12  nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a 

13  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If  any 

14  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  any  time  there- 

15  after  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect 

16  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  there- 

17  under  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  four-year 

18  period  expires.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  to  6,  inclusive,  and  re- 

2  number  succeeding  paragraphs, 

3  On  page  7,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  “  ‘  “existing  on 

4  July  1,  1934”,  ’  ”, 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Purtell  to  the  bill  (H.  K. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
9,  after  hue  22,  insert  the  following : 

1  (d)  Such  section  7  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

2  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

3  “  (g)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  admin- 

4  istration  of  this  section  quotas  should  be  imposed  where 

5  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  re- 

6  spective  domestic  industry.” 
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85th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  (for  himself,  Mr.  Know- 
land,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  and  Mr.  Williams)  to  the  bill  (II.  R.  12591)  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike  out  through 

2  line  18  on  page  22. 
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85th  CONGKESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  bill  (H.  B. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  23,  line  18,  strike  out  “unless”  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  “if”. 

3  On  page  23,  line  19,  strike  out  “not”. 

4  On  page  23,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  “as  set  forth 

5  in  this  section”. 

6  On  page  23,  line  24,  strike  out  “and  its  derivatives”. 

7  On  page  24,  line  15,  beginning  with  the  word  “In” 

8  strike  out  through  line  2  on  page  25. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “1961”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “1963”. 

3  On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  “15”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “25”. 

5  On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  “five”. 

7  On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  “10”. 

9  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 
10  thereof  “10”. 
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On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  17,  inclusive,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a 
decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
(i)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four 
years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then 
any  time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease 
is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when 
the  four-year  period  expires.” 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Javits)  to  the  bill  (H.  E.  12591) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  12.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 

2  (1)  by  striking  out  “and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of 

3  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

4  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 

5  thereof  and”,  and  (3)  b}r  adding  at  the  end  of  such 

6  section  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

7  “(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or  in 

8  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 

9  through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate  or 
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deferred  basis)  as  the  Administration  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropritae  to  any  small-business  con¬ 
cern,  if  the  Administration  determines  that  the  small- 
business  concern  lias  suffered  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
Sec.  13.  Accelerated  Amortization —Section  168 
(e)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  hereby 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “or”  at  the  end  of  subpara¬ 
graph  (A)  thereof,  by  inserting  “or”  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  the  following : 

“(C)  to  develop  new  or  improved  lines  of 
production  b}7  a  business  enterprise  which  has 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result  of 
the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States”;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  words  “attributable  to 
defense  purposes”  the  words  “or  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be”. 

Sec.  14.  Section  406  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(relating  to  definition  of  “dependent  child”)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  “death,”  the  following:  “unemployment 
resulting  from  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States,”. 

Sec.  15.  Section  3  (b)  of  the  Act  entitled  “iVn  Act 
to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  vocational  educa- 


3 


1  tion  in  tlie  several  States  and  Territories’’,  approved  June  8, 

2  1936,  as  amended  (20  U.  S.  C.  15j  (b)  ),  is  amended  by 

3  inserting  before  the  colon  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

4  “and  for  training  and  retraining  of  persons  suffering  unem- 

5  ployment  as  a  result  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 

6  States”. 
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SOIL  BANK  PROGRAM 


/if/fSY 


"In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1958,  Congress  authorised 
an  increase  in  the  1958  acreage  reserve  program  from  $500  million  to  $750 
million,  due  to  the  unexpectedly  large  sign-ups  last  spring.  Payments'  under 
ythis  increased  authorization  are  estimated  to  run  slightly  less  than' $700 
million,  which  will  bring  total  costs  of  the  program  for  the  three/fiscal 

1956  through  1958,  to  an  estimated  total  of  $1,640  to  $1,645  million, 
total  of  $1,363,058,415  has  been  appropriated  to  date  to  meet  these 
commitments.  House  Document  No.  394  proposes  an  appropriaticnr of 
$282,800,000  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  program  payments.  2nis  figure 
represents  total  commitments  as  of  May  16,  1958.  Since  that  date,  however, 
this  figure  has  been  scaled  downward  by  the  Department,  dde  to  contract 
cancellations.  Doubtless,  further  reductions  in  cornmitofents  will  occur 
efore  final 'payments  are  made.  In  view  of  these  factd,  the  Committee  has 
included  only  $275,000,000  in  the  accompanying  billy'which  it  believes  will 
be  adequate  to  p^y  all  contracts.  However,  it  stanos  ready  to  recommend 
any  additional  fuivds  needed  to  meet  all  obligations." 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Hoiises  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11645, 

t  e  Labor-KEW  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagree¬ 
ment,  With  regard  to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  agreed  to  restore  the 
House  language  to  provide  $4^0,600  for  determining  compliance  with  contract 
under  the  program,  and  to  provide  $l,550,00p  for  administration  of  the  program, 
with  a  proviso  that  reimbursement  to  the  S.  under  agreements  hereafter 
entered  into  pursuant  to  Sec.  50\of  the/act  of  October  31,  1949,  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  expenses  of  the  program  omeracions  except  for  those  compliance  activ¬ 
ities  separately  provided  for  in  th\><ill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  12919-22;  3003-5 

3.  MINERALS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Ifiterior\and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered 
reported  S.  3817,  to  authorize ytoans  for  rt^e  development  or  mineral  resources 

P- 
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4.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  H|*te  urged  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  and 

send  to  the  House  as  soojn  as  possible"  S.  3683,\the  area  redevelopment  bill  to 
aid  economically  depressed  areas,  and  stated  that  "delay  in  this  vital  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  inexcusable."  p.  12923  K 


5.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT^  Rep.  Pfost  resigned  from  the 
Service  Committee2and  was  elected  to  the  Public  Works 
12924 


Office  and  Civil 
nittee.  pp.  12923, 


FOOD  ADDITIVES^  Rep.  Harden  urged  enactment  of  legislation 
regulation  at  the  use  of  chemical  additives  in  the  processing 
p.  12953 


the  stricter 
food. 


STOCKPILING.  Both  Houses  received  from  GSA  a  notice  of  a  proposed 
of  approximately  1,518,899  pounds  of  Chinese  hog  bristles  now  held 
national  stockpile,  pp.  12957,  12960 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  the  following  legislative 
''gram:  Mon.,  July  21:  the  following  will  be  considered  under  suspension 
rules:  S,  3420,  extension  of  Public  Law  480;  H.  R,  13382,  the  small  busineuy 
tax  relief  bill;  S.  1939,  amendments  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act;  H^  R^  13140 ,  ter 
revise  the  depository  library  laws;  and  Consent  Calendar.  Tues.:  H.  R.  13450,’ 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1959  and  H.  R.  4504,  the  marketing 

bill.  .Thurs*:  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for  1959, 


sposition 

the 

X 

X 


He  also  stated  chat  "there  are  several  must  bills  still  in  committee.  If  they 
get  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  our  business  in  condition 
where  we  should  be  able  to  adjourn  not  later  than  August  16,  and  I  hope 
August  9,  If  they  will  put  the  pressure  on  for  August  2,  I  will  cooperat< 

^ery  way  possible,"  pp.  12936-37 


9.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  21.  p.  12957 


SENATE. 


10.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend-and  amend  the 

Trade  Agreements  Act.  pp.  12964-5,  12977-93,  12996-13003,  1.3007-11,  13047-8. 

Sen.  Pastore  submitted  an  amendment  to  require  a  tariff  on  cotton  equalizinj 
t£ e c ® CCC  export  prices,  pp.  12963-4 


II.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURmJS  COMMODITIES.  Sen.  Shoeppel  urged ^enactment  of  the  bill 
co  extend  Public  La\\480  and  stated  that  failure  to  do/so  would  "cause  distress 
among  farmers  and  farh^  communities."  pp.  13048-9 


’ported  the  following  bills 


Administrat 
l,  church 


lture  to  exchange  lands  com- 
e  Site,  Uinta  National  Forest, 
Rept,  1851); 

lands  within  the  Estes  Park 
nal  Forest,  for  lands  of  equal  value 


12.  FORESTRY.  The  Agricultur 
without  amendment: 

S.  3248,  to  authorize  th 
prising  the  Pleasant  i 
with  a  Pleasant  Grove, 

H.  R.  10321,  to  authorize  the 
Administrative  Site, 
outside  the  forest  (S.  Rept. 

H.  R.  11253,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
Forest  Service  lands  and  improvements  with  Redding,  Calif,  (S.  Rept. 

1850) ;  and 

H.  R.  12161,  to  authorize  establishments. of  townsites  from  national  forest 
lands  (S.  Rept.  1852) ; 

With  amendment  S.  3471,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  Forest  Service 
lands  by  making  all  FS/lands  (with  certaa^  exceptions)  subject  to  the 
Weeks  Act  (S.  Rept. 

With  amendments  S.  3439,  jfo  reconvey  to  Salt  Lake^City  the  Forest  Service  Fire. 
Warehouse  lot  in  tbat  city  (S.  Rept.  1848).  r,  12692  N 


13.  MONOPOLIES.  Agreed  toiprint  a  report  of  the  Select  Smal 
"The  Role  of  Priva tar  Antitrust  Enforcement  in  Protecting 
(S.  Rept.  1855).  12962 


Business  Committee, 
.Small  Business" 


14.  ELECTRIFICATION^  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  Wash.  State  Grange  resolution  urging 
the  Government  to  buy  and  operate  the  Brownlee  Dam  in  Hells  CaHyon  and  then 
construct  a/iigh  dam  there,  pp.  13051-2 


15.  ADJOURNEDyGntil  Mon.,  July  21.  p.  13058 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


16.  STATEHOOD,  Sen.  Allott  inserted  an  editorial,  "Hawaii's  Turn  Is  Right  NowV* 

/  A6457 

Sen.  Church  inserted  an  article  reporting  on  the  development  of  statehood'* 
votes  in  Alaska,  p.  A6461 

Rep.  Boyle  inserted  an  article  favoring  statehood  for  Hawaii,  p.  A6490 
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By  Mr.  KEFAUVEK : 

S.  4156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenl 
seliou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVAL  OP  SENDING  TROOPS  TO 
LEBANON,  AND  PROMOTION  OP 
FRIENDSHIP  WITH  ARAB  PEOPLES 

Mr.  FLAPPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  &ct  that  we  are  not  facing 
the  real  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
I  am  taking  th\  occasion  to  submit  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  shall  now 
read : 

Whereas  the  people  V  the  Arab  nations 
are  in  a  state  of  turmoV  and  discontent; 
and 

Whereas  the  access  of  \he  nations  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  oil  resources  of  that 
area  is  thereby  threatened;  and' 

Whereas  cutting  them  off  froiiV  that  sup¬ 
ply  would  cause  distress,  lower  tnVir  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  put  their  futu^  under 
bond  to  Communist  domination;  anc 

Whereas  the  unrest  in  the  Arab  woNd  is 
caused  primarily  by  the  forcible  occupaflmn 
of  Arab  land  by  the  government  of  IsraS 
and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  the  population  ’ 
of  Israel  threatens  an  added  seizure  of  Arab 
territory;  and 

Whereas  the  over-population  of  Israel  is 
largely  financed  by  tax-free  contributions 
from  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  by  certain  actions  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  peoples 
can  be  promoted :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  sending 
of  troops  to  Lebanon  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  as  a  necessary  means  of  stabilizing 
a  dangerous  situation  while  more  construc¬ 
tive  steps  are  being  taken;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Government  reinstate 
the  sending  of  Care  packages  of  our  surplus 
food  to  Egyptian  school  children;  and  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Treasury  investigate 
the  uses  to  which  tax-free  contributions  of 
American  citizens  are  put  when  sent  to 
Israel,  to  see  whether  they  tend  to  exacerbate 
Middle  Eastern  turmoil  rather  than  relieve 
unavoidable  distress  to  the  end  that  the  tax- 
free  status  may  be  justified  or  withdrawn; 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  use  its , 
good  offices  to  gain  recognition  in  a  sub* 
stantial  way  of  the  rights  of  the  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  land/f. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  seeking  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  resolution.  Mwreason 
for  not  seeking  cosponsorship  is/hat  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  /politically 
unsafe  to  address  one’s  self/xo  the  real 
problems  of  the  Middle  Ea«re.  I  am  not 
myself  of  that  opinion.  Zt  is  my  strong 
belief  that  American  oftizens  who  are 
Jews  are  first  of  all  Zunerican  citizens, 
and  secondarily  Jews.  I  therefore,  on 
my  own  responsibility  and  in  that  con¬ 
fidence,  submit  tile  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur¬ 
rent  resoluthraTwill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriatelwref  erred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10 &),  submitted  by  Mr.  Flanders, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
re  following  original  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Con.  Res.  107),  which  was  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  1,000 
additional  copies  of  parts  I  and  2  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Preparedness  Investigat¬ 
ing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  entitled  “Inquiry  into  Satel¬ 
lite  and  Missile  Programs.” 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  to  print  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  Senate  Report  No.  1477, 
85th  Congress,  entitled  “Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Laws,”  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  which  appears  under  the  heading 
‘‘Reports  of  Committees.”) 


TREATMENT  OF  LOSSES  ON  SAI 
OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  AS  LONG¬ 
TERM  CAPITAL .  LOSSES  FOJZ  IN¬ 
COME  TAX  PURPOSES 

•  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morr^ing  I  introduce,  for  Appropriate 
refererNe,  a  bill  to  provide  teat  all  losses 
on  the\ale  or  exchange  of  property 
treated  aA.  capital  asseje  and  held  for 
more  than  \  months  sj^all  be  treated  as 
long-term  capital  losses, 

Provisions  ui  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provide  tnaf  capital  assets,  and 
under  certain  conditions  property  other 
'than  capital  a&ifets^tf  sold  and  a  profit  is 
made  can  be  iaxed  asVIong-term  capital 
gains.”  Thft  means  \hat  such  profits 
are  not  treated  as  ordimu-y  income,  and 
taxed  as/such,  but  are  puNJnto  a  special 
categouy  and  taxed  at  a  maximum  of  25 
percem;.  This  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
do esr  not  change  that:  however,  other 
pwmsions  of  the  code  provide  ohat  un- 
;r  some  circumstances — and  \  am1 
thinking  of  section  1231  as  one  specific 
instance — losses  on  property  that  is  Dgld 
for  6  months  or  more  can  be  treated 
an  ordinary  loss,  in  other  words,  take: 
at  100  percent  instead  of  25  percent  as 
in  the  case  of  gains. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  gains 
are  to  be  taxed  at  only  25  percent  then 
losses  ought  to  be  treated  the  same  way. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  reve¬ 
nue  are  lost  every  year  because  of  this 
inequitable  tax  gimmick.  Only  a  few 
well-to-do  taxpayers  benefit  by  the  law 
the  way  it  now  stands,  who  by  disposing 
of  stocks  or  other  assets  that  have  taken 
a  drop  in  value  are  thereby  able  to  offset 
their  gains.  Many  sales  of  depreciated 
assets  are  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  gains  made  in  other  sales. 
My  bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  these 
transactions  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  not  permit  gains  calculated  at  only 
25  percent  to  be  swallowed  up  by  losses 
calculated  at  100  percent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4152)  to  provide  that  all 
losses  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop¬ 


erty  held  for  more  than  6  months  shall 
be  treated  as  long-term  capital  losses  for 
Federal  income-tax  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  was  received,  read  twice  m  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Copunittee  on 
Finance. 

PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES  FOR  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  CERT/UN  PREDATORS 
ON  SALMON  /AND  HALIBUT — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  in  the,, -nature  of  a  substitute,  in¬ 
tended  to  he  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2719)  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bounties  for  the  control  of  cer¬ 
tain  pronators  on  salmon  and  halibut  of 
the  Pprcific  coast  and  Alaska,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
printed. 

MISBRANDING  AND  FALSE  ADVER¬ 
TISING  OF  FIBER  CONTENT  OF 
TEXTILE  FIBER  PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  469)  to  protect  produc¬ 
ers  and  consumers  against  misbranding 
and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content 
of  textile  fiber  products,  and  for  other- 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


TECHNICAL  CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL 

EXCISE-TAX  LAWS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7125) 
to  make  technical  changes  in  the  Federal 
excise-tax  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACTS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur¬ 
mond],  I  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  brief,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  — .  So  long  as  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  any  Federal  program 
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is  making  cotton  available  for  export  at 
prices  less  than  the  prices  at  which  cotton 
of  comparable  quality  is  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  the  President  shall  impose  on 
imports  of  cotton  manufactures  such  im¬ 
port  fee  as  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  of  cotton  contained 
therein,  measured  by  the  difference  between 
the  prices  at  which  United  States  cotton  is 
made  available  for  export  and  the  prices 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
makes  or  is  authorized  to  make  cotton  of 
comparable  quality  available  for  unrestricted 
domestic  use.” 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Today,  we  have  a  2-price  system  on 
raw  cotton.  Domestic  users  are  paying 
20  to  25  percent  more  than  is  paid 
abroad  for  Vaw  cotton,  and  this  is  be¬ 
cause  of  our  desire  to  meet  the  world  j 
market  price.  This  creates  a  differen-  | 
tial. 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that  i 
the  President  shall  impose  a  tariff  that 
takes  into  account  this  differential  in 
the  raw  cotton  price,  so  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  cotton  manufacturer  will  be  on  an 
even  competitive  basis  with  the  exports  J 
to  this  country  of  cotton  manufactured 
goods. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12591,  supra,  which  were  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table'  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENNER: 

Keynote  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
June  27,  1958,  before  the  Indiana  Republi¬ 
can  State  convention. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

Address  on  the  mutual  security  program, 
delivered  by  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  on 
June  4,  1958;  which  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Appendix. 

Excerpts  from  address  on  rural  develop-, 
ment,  delivered  by  B.  RTSen,  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or ga illa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  Rural 
Development  Conference,  at  Memphis, /enn., 
on  June  16,  1958. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS; 

Address  delivered  by  Hon.  Chafes  H.  Sil¬ 
ver,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York,  on  June  14,  1958/at  ceremony 
making  awards  to  the  New/York  Journal- 
American. 

Address  on  the  subject  Your  Town  Can 
Be  Twice  as  Healthy,  dflivered  by  Dorothy 
Noyes  on  Tuesday,  JuVy  8,  1958;  which  will 
appear  hereafter  in  /e  Appendix. 

By  Mf.  GOLDWATER: 

Editorials  dealing  with  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  Senator  Jenner. 

By  Mr.  BROXMIRE: 

Editorial  e/itled  “Crippling  Trade  Pro¬ 
posal,”  fron/the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July 
11,  1958,  jfelating  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreeme/s  Act  legislation. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL: 

EditCrial  entitled  "Speculators’  Debacle,” 
published  in  the  American  Banker  of  July 
17/1958,  dealing  with  transactions  in  Gov- 
e/nment  bonds. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

Editorial  entitled  “Hawaii’s  Turn  Is  Right 
Now,”  published  in  Life  magazine  for  July  21, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

Article  entitled  “Campbell  Endorses  Tal- 
madge  Farm  Bill,”  from  the  Atlanta  Journal 
of  July  8,  1958. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

Correspondence  relating  to  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  connection  with  State  sedition 
laws. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

Proclamation  issued  by  Acting  Gov.  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Stout,  of  New  Jersey,  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William 
Dickson  Boyce,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Article  entitled  “Education  Responsibility 
of  All,  Says  Head  of  DCT,”  published  in  the 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian  of  July  12,  1958. 

Article  entitled  “Both  Social  Structure, 
Politics  in  East,  West  United  States  Far  Dif¬ 
ferent,”  written  by  J.  Wesley  Sullivan,  and 
published  in  the  Oregon  Daily  Statesman. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

Article  entitled  “Statehood  Vote  Set  for 
ilaska,”  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
1\  1958. 


PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  OF  N/ 

TlOItS  TO  CONSIDER  PROBI 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears,  on  Che  basis  of  news  dispatches, 
that  the  United  States  resolution  before 
the  Security  Council,  seekin@/o  establish 
a  United  Nations  police  force  in  the 
Lebanon,  is  doomed,  to  failure  because  of 
the  possible  exercis\of/ne  veto  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  perMps  Sweden. 

It  is  my  understanding — again  from 
press  dispatches — -that  if\pur  resolution 
fails,  the  matter  /ill  not  oe  referred  to 
the  General  Assembly,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  “nosar  count,”  we  dmmot  have 
the  two-thirds  majority  requireosf-o  carry 
a  resolutior/in  that  body. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  look  baOk  on 
the  pas/or  to  be  critical  on  the  basi\of 
.what  oould  or  could  not  have  been  do: 

It  is/iy  purpose  to  be  as  cooperative  a 
I  cam.,  to  the  end  that  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves  can  be 
[meliorated,  and  out  of  it  may  come  a 
‘possible  solution  to  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  In  that  spirit  and  to  that  end, 
I  should  like  most  respectfully  to  offer 
this  suggestion  to  the  administration. 

If  our  resolution  fails  in  the  Security 
Council  and  if  it  faffs  in  the  General 
Assembly,  either  by  not  being  offered,  or, 
if  offered,  by  being  defeated,  it  is  my 
hope  that  a  conference  of  nations  not 
directly  interested  in  the  Middle  East 
situation  will  be  called  to  .consider  ways 
and  means  of  finding  a  solution.  Such 
nations  could  function  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  or  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  outside  powers  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the 
latter  category  I  would  include  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  As  to  the 
makeup  of  the  nations  to  compose  the 
conference,  it  is  my  hope  that  serious 
consideration  would  be  given  to  countries 
such  as  India,  Switzerland,  Ecuador,  and 
Japan.  I  believe  that  in  any  conference 
of  this  kind,  the  United  States,  United 


Kingdom,  Soviet  Union,  and  Fran  e> 
should  not  be  participants,  but  shot 
remain  on  the  sidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  wh/her 
there  is  any  value  in  this  proposal/  It  is 
being  offered  in  an  constructive  and 
cooperative  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  may,  at  the  lqast,  furnish  tine  nucleus 
of  a  new  idea,  a  new  polic/  or  a  new 
procedure.  If  such  a  confjgrence  can  be 
agreed  to  and  arranged  for,  I  would  most 
strongly  suggest  that  it  obnsider  the  basic 
difficulties  confrontin/  the  Middle  East 
area,  so  the  groundwork  could  at  least 
be  laid  in  an  attei/pt  to  bring  about  an 
eventual  solutior 

The  main  d/iculties  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  I  see  them,  are  as  follows:  First, 
the  Arab-I/keli  conflict;  second,  the 
question  of.-the  Arab  refugees;  third,  the 
question  el  subversion;  and  fourth,  the 
infiltration  of  arms  into  that  area. 

If  sach  a  conference  is  held,  I  would 
urge/ts  members  to  give  full  recognition 
to  /he  fact  that  today,  throughout  the 
ab  world,  a  spirit  of  rampant  national- 
rsm  is  in  full  force.  Unless  this  particu¬ 
lar  fact  is  recognized  for  what  it  is,  I  fear 
/  that  solutions  will  be  long  delayed,  and 
that  difficulty  and  trouble  in  that  area 
will  continue  to  be  the  norm  for  decades 
to  come.  / 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  by  the 
Honorable  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  of  New 
York,  who  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  business,  as  well  as  in  public 
service,  in  which  he  formerly  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Will  We  Rpeat  the  Errors  of  1929  and  1930? 

(By  L.  W.  Douglas) 

There  is  one  very  important  aspect  of 
the  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  issues 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  This  aspect  of  the  two 
interrelated  and  intimately  associated  issues 
has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  our  policies  on 
the  stability  of  the  international  structure 
of  exchange  rates  of  foreign  currencies  in 
relation  to  the  dollar  and  the  adverse  con¬ 
sequences  on  the  level  of  our  own  internal 
economic  activity  that  are  generally  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  depreciation  or  a  threat  of  a 
depreciation  of  foreign  currencies.  These 
adverse  effects  can  be  especially  widespread 
when  a  world  currency  like  sterling,  in  which 
some  50  percent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  transacted,  depreciates  against  the 
dollar. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  hard 
or  strong  'currency  and  a  world  currency. 
The  Swiss  franc,  for  example,  is  a  hard 
currency,  yet  fluctuations  in  its  exchange 
rate  have  little,  if  any,  influence  on  world 
trade  or  our  own  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  sterling  cannot  now  be 
termed  a  “hard”  currency,  iVfs  the  medium 
for  the  transaction  of  so  much  of  the 
world’s  commerce  depreciation  of  the  pound 
or  the  imposition  of  exchange  restrictions 
on  its  use  usually  has  the  effect  of  shrink¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  trade,  and  accordingly, 
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of  aggravating  any  downward  movement  of 
economic  activity.  To  this  general  influ¬ 
ence  of  sterling  on  the  level  of  production 
and  the  volume  of  trade  we  at  home  are 
not  ordinarily  immune. 

A  brief  review  of  the  policies  and  be¬ 
havior  of  this  country  during  the  twenties, 
culminating  in  the  abandonment  of  gold  by 
the  British  in  September  1931,  will  silhouette 
sharply  and  unmistakably  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  to  us  of  a  depreciation  of  sterling 
in  the  present  and  immediately  foreseeable 
economic  environment. 

We  emerged  from  World  War  I  as  a  great 
creditor  nation  with  an  economy  of  impres¬ 
sive  magnitude.  This  was  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  our  prewar  position  and  made  it 
essential  that  other  countries  earn  more  dol¬ 
lars  if,  over  long  stretches  of  time,  inter¬ 
national  payments  were  to  be  in  substantial 
balance  and  stability  of  exchange  rates  was 
to  be  maintained. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  tear 
we  reversed  the  trend  toward  lower  tariffs 
established  by  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act. 
We  enacted  into  law  the  emergency  tariff 
schedules  of  1921  and  the  Fordney-McComber 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  the  highest  tariff  we  had 
ever  before  known  in  our  history.  This  made 
it  that  much  more  difficult  for  our  debtors 
to  earn  the  dollars  necessary  to  pay  interest 
on  and  to  amortize  their  debts  to  us,  to 
produce  an  equilibrium  in  international  pay¬ 
ments,  and  to  maintain  orderly  markets  for 
foreign  exchange. 

This  difficulty,  however,  was  obscured  by 
the  relatively  large  volume  of  foreign  loans 
which  we  made  during  the  twenties,  after 
the  war  was  over,  principally  on  private 
account  and,  in  Europe,  principally  to  Middle 
European  countries,  including  Germany. 
The  other  major  factor,  among  others,  which 
concealed  the  difficulty  from  public  notice 
was  the  steady  migration  of  gold  to  the 
United  States  during  the  entire  period. 
This  depletion  of  the  gold  and  dollar  re¬ 
serves  of  other  countries  made  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  more  vulnerable  to  the  strains  which 
the  depression  of  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  was  later  t@  produce. 

When  the  stock  market  broke  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1929,  foreign  investment  and  the 
export  of  dollars  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  mechanism  began,  shortly 
to  become  apparent. 

Meanwhile,  in  1929,  thq  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  with  its  broad  increases  in  pro¬ 
tective  duties  had  been  passed  and,  in  1930 
and  1931,  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  by  a  series  of  retaliatory  tariffs  and 
other  restrictions  on  American  exports. 
These  actions  produced  a  further  reduction 
in  the  dimensions  of  worldwide  markets,  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  our  own  markets 
and  they  made  it  even  more  impossible  for 
our  debtors  to  earn  the  dollars  necessary  to 
service  their  debts  to  us  and  to  preserve  or¬ 
derliness  in  the  exchange  markets. 

The  sharp  termination  of  the  export  of 
dollars  abroad  in  1929,  combined  with  the 
accumulated  impediments  standing  in  the 
way  of  earning  dollars  by  foreign  countries, 
contributed  much  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Credit  Anstalt  in  Austria,  the  consequent  in¬ 
evitable  withdrawal  of  short-term  balances 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  exhaustion  of 
Britain’s  gold  reserves  and  the  inescapable 
abandonment  of  gold  payments  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1931. 

The  depression  here,  though  intense,  had 
been,  up  to  September  1931,  manageable. 
But  the  depreciation  of  sterling  in  the  fall  of 
1931  produced  a  further  shrinkage  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  reinforced,  if  it  did  not  generate 
new,  powerful  deflationary  forces  here  at 
home.  Prices  continued  to  plummet  down¬ 
ward,  copper  quickly  fell  to  5  cents  a  pound, 
cotton  behaved  similarly,  profits  evaporated, 
real  estate  values  withered,  the  stock  market 


fell  by  as  great  a  percentage  as  had  been  the 
decline  during  the  preceding  2  years,  bond 
prices  diminished,  unemployment  rose  from 
6'/2  million  to  11  '/2  million — all  within  the 
short  span  of  approximately  6  months.  And 
within  a  period  of  17  months  unemployment 
had  reached  the  huge  figure  of  14>/2  million. 
The  events  of  the  autumn  of  1931  made  the 
depression  thereafter  unique  in  intensity  in 
the  history  of  more  than  100  years. 

The  sharp  deterioration  in  all  values  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  stretch  of  time  after  September 
1931,  coming  on  top  of  the  deterioration  that 
had  already  taken  place,  dampened  any 
forces  of  recovery  that  may  have  existed,  ag¬ 
gravated  the  deflationary  influence  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  credit  crises,  the 
banking  moratorium  and  the  economic  de¬ 
moralization  of  early  1933. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too,  that  when 
the  pound  was  devalued  in  1949  we  were 
going  through  a  recession  which  would 
likely  have  been  more  intense  had  we  not, 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  restored  in  part  the  inadequacy  of 
dollar  reserves  of  other  countries  which  a 
series  of  developments,  including  the  war 
and  the  massive  quality  of  our  economy, 
prevented  our  allies  from  earning  through 
their  own  efforts.  The  Korean  war,  however 
unwanted,  cruel,  and  unpleasant,  probably 
also  produced  a  new  though  artificial  stimu¬ 
lus  to  our  industrial  activity. 

This  brief  account  leaves  unmentioned 
many  subtle  deviations  from  the  main  course 
of  developments  and  it  is  doubtless,  there¬ 
fore,  an  oversimplification  of  the  effects  of 
the  events  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  on 
the  international  monetary  system  with 
their  unfortunate  and  grave  consequences 
to  our  own  internal  economic  welfare.  But 
the  omissions  do  not  obscure  the  clearly 
silhouetted  influence  that  we  experienced 
and  that  may  be  the  result  in  the  future 
of  the  depreciation  of  other  currencies  and 
especially  of  world  currencies  on  our  own 
internal  economic  estate. 

This  experience  should  be  an  important 
consideration  in  the  present  circumstances 
.when  the  Congress  is  considering  appropria¬ 
tions  for  foreign  aid  and  the  extension  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  legislation.  It  helps  to 
identify  the  alternative  courses  open  to  us. 

We  can  abandon  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
barriers  to  trade  and  we  can  reduce  sharply 
or  eliminate  appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 

Or  we  can  reduce  our  tariffs  substantially 
and  quickly  enough  to  permit  otheir  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  enterprise  of  their  na¬ 
tionals,  to  earn  enough  dollars  to  preserve 
stability  of  exchange  rates  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  at  least  of  the  most  important 
world  currencies. 

Or,  finally,  we  can  pursue  a  course  of 
gradual  reduction  of  interferences  with  the 
flow  of  trade  and  appropriate  enough  funds 
for  foreign  aid  to  insure  us  against  the  prob¬ 
able  unpleasant  internal  consequences  of  a 
depreciation  of  major  world  currencies 
against  the  dollar. 

The  first  of  these  three  alternative  courses 
could  well  convert  the  present  recession  into 
a  depression  of  considerable  severity  with 
all  the  social,  political,  and  economic  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  follow  in  its  wake. 

The  second  of  the  three  alternative  courses 
seems  to  be  unreal.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
we  will  reduce  tariffs  rapidly  enough  and 
drastically  enough  to  achieve  stability  in 
exchange  rates.  The  immediate  readjust¬ 
ments  following  in  the  wake  of  such  a  dras¬ 
tic  course  might,  in  the  short  term,  create 
economic  strains  and  stresses  almost  as  seri¬ 
ous  as  those  which  would  result  from  a 
disturbance  in  the  structure  of  exchange 
rates. 

The  third  course  is  by  far  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  one  for  us  to  follow.  It  contemplates 
a  gradual  reduction  pf  our  own  protective 


barriers  in  consideration  for  compensating 
reductions  elsewhere  of  barriers,  including,  it 
is  hoped,  exchange  restrictions  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  export  of  dollars  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  which  the  artificial  inter¬ 
ferences  with  the  flow  of  commerce  make 
it  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  others 
to  earn  on  a  sufficient  scale.  It,  therefore, 
tends  to  insulate  us  against  the  probable 
serious  results  of  a  devaluation  of  foreign 
currencies. 

It  is  not  so  necessary  that  these  dollars 
be  supplied  to  western  European  countries. 
What  is  important  is  that,  wherever  ex¬ 
pended,  they  find  their  way  into  the  main 
stream  of  international  transactions. 

The  third  course  is  especially  valid  in  the 
existing  circumstances.  We  are  in  a  reces¬ 
sion.  We  are  now  a  far  greater  creditor 
nation  and  a  far  greater  exporter  with  a  far 
greater  surplus  in  international  payments 
than  we  were  after  World  War  I.  The 
volume  of  dollars,  which  other  countries 
must  earn  in  order  to  preserve  stability  of 
exchange  rates  is,  accordingly,  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  1920’s.  To  terminate 
foreign  aid  or  to  reduce  it  substantially, 
and  thereby  to  refrain  from  attempting  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  balance  of  payments, 
would  be  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  1929  and 
1930  and  to  run  the  grave  risk  of  converting 
a  relatively  mild  recession  into  a  depression 
of  wide  dimensions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  shadow 
of  Soviet  ambitions,  their  confidence  that 
our  system  will  break  down  from  within  or 
to  their  talents  for  exploitation,  in  order  to 
establish  our  deep  national  self-interest  in 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  international 
monetary  machinery.  The  consequences  to 
our  own  internal  economic  system — unem¬ 
ployment  on  a  large  scale,  the  discontent 
that  it  would  produce,  the  costly  devices 
that  would  be  improvised  to  counteract  the 
shocks  of  a  major  depression  that  would 
probably  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currencies— all  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  export 
dollars  on  Government  account  in  order  to 
preserve  the  international  structure  .of  ex¬ 
change  rates  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
depression  of  major  proportions  with  the 
toll  of  human  values  and  national  resources. 

That  the  Atlantic  Alliance  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  impaired,  if  not  shattered,  by  a  seri¬ 
ous  economic  convulsion  here  at  home  can 
hardly  be  successfully  denied.  The  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  in  all 
the  raw-material-producing  areas  might 
gravely  affect  the  whole  western  community 
of  nations. 

These  are  considerations  which  add  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  the  naked  economic  aspects 
of  the  question. 

Until  we  shall  have  reduced  tariffs  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  others  to  earn  enough 
dollars  and  until  the  international  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  policies  of  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  hospitable  enough  to  foster,  on 
private  account,  a  relatively  steady  invest¬ 
ment  of  dollars  abroad  in  order  that  inter¬ 
national  payments  may  be  maintained  in 
reasonable  balance,  it  is  in  our  national 
self-interest  to  export  sufficient  dollars  on 
Government  account  to  Insure  us  against 
unstable,  volatile  rates  of  exchange  and  a 
further  contraction  of  our  own  markets. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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JOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  \PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  aralncreasing  indications  that  the 
House  of 'Representatives  may  pass  and 
send  to  this.  Senate  a  bill  providing  for 
an  increase  social  security  benefits.  I 
fervently  hope  so.  Because  this  increase 
in  benefits  is  soRnmensely  important  to 
11  million  Americans  and  more  than 
200,000  Wisconsin \itizens  who  are  now 
on  social  security,  and  because  this  im¬ 
provement  is  so  overwhelmingly  just 
and  necessary,  I  am  serving  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  I  intencKto  rise  in  this 


body  every  day,  from  now  until  social 
security  improvement  is  adopted,  to 
plead  for  it. 

Mr.  President  this  very  day  I  received 
from  Wisconsin  the  latest  report  from 
the  Wisconsin  Employment  Service  on 
unemployment  in  my  State.  Any  dream 
that  this  recession  will  automatically 
correct  itself  if  the  Federal  Government 
just  goes  to  sleep  should  be  dispelled  by 
this  kind  of  report.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Wisconsin  has  increased  in 
every  one  of  the  last  4  weeks.  During 
the  first  28  weeks  of  this  year  there  were 


nearly  100  percent  more  unemployment 
compensation  claims  in  Wisconsin  tha 
there  were  during  1957  for  the  sar 
period.  During  the  most  recent  we£k, 
unemployment  claims  filed  in  my  State 
have  jumped  to  125  percent  higher  than 
the  corresponding  week  in  1957. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re¬ 
port  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  on  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  be  printed  in  the  bojfy  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  59A.  1058.— Normal 


rr employment  compensation  claims  filed  in  Wisconsin  through  1058  week  No.  2/ {ending  July  12,  1958) 

[Latest  week’s  figures  are  preliminary] 


Period 


1957: 

Weeks  1  to  52 - 

Maximum  week - 

Minimum  week - 

Average  week - 

1957  weeks  1  to  28 _ 

1958  weeks  1  to  28 . - 

Percent  change - 

1957  week  ending  July  13_ 

1958  week  ending  July  12. 
1958  weeks  ending: 

May  3 - 

May  10 - 

May  17 - 

May  24 _ 

May  .31 _ 

June  7 _ 

June  14 _ 

June  21 _ 

June  28 _ 

July  5 _ _ _ ■— 

July  12 . 


Week 

No. 


All  ouem- 
ploynmnt 
compem 
tion  clain 
filed 


1, 358, 620 
44, 937 
17, 837 
26, 127 
766, 187 
1,  515,  590 
+97.8 
21,311 
47,  664 

56, 301 
53,  756 
50, 326 
46,  961 
44,113 

46,  400 
43,902 
42,  535 
42,  776 
45,  436 

47,  664 


O 


Interstate  claims 


Initial 

(IB-1) 


158 
4,994 
8, 734 
+118.7 
113 
284 

263 
325 
283 T 
231 
233 
269 
288 
250 
242 
289 
% 


Con¬ 

tinued 

(IB-2) 


48. 922 


2,  993 
2,  770 
2, 861 
2,62 
2,  " 
2/424 
21459 
'2,  352 
2,  315 
2, 162 
2,478 


E 


H 


Intrastate  claims 


All  intra¬ 
state 
claims 


1, 301,  494 


25, 028 
733, 813, 
1,  433,  OS 
+9/3 
fbl6 
4,902 

3,045 

Sv661 

47, V2 
44,  ll 
41,453 
43,  707 
41, 155 
39,  933 
40, 219 
42,  985 
44,902 


Initial 


New 


2,435 
67, 932 
121,048 
+78.2 
1,743 
2,407 

4, 161 
3,  087 
2, 284 
1,835 
1,731 
2,999 
2,255 
,936 
1322 
3,\)2 
2,4< 


54,  312 


1,044 
18,  241 
41,604 
+  128.1 
944 

2.552 

1,715 
2,  058 
1,533 

1.553 
1,624 
1,  818 
1,517 
1,533 
2, 392 
4,  769 
2,552 


Continued 


Waiting 

period 

weeks 


106, 351 


2, 045 
58, 578 
101,  660 
+73.  5 
2,049 
2,513 

4,  421 
3,671 
2,790 
1,818 
1,595 
1,511 
2,340 
1.918 
1,531 
1,846 
2,513 


Compen¬ 

sable 

weeks 


1, 014, 217 


19, 504 
589, 062 
1, 168,  779 
+98.4 
15,  780 

37,  430 

42,  748 
41,845 
40,  575 

38,  895 

36,  503 
37, 379 
35, 043 
34,  546 
33,  974 
33, 208 

37,  430 


Unemployment  indicators 


New 
cases  1 


189, 130 


3, 637 
90, 167 
171,386 
+90.1 
2,800 
5,243 

6,139 
5,470 
4, 100 
3,619 
3,  588 
5,086 
4, 060 
3,719 
4,956 
8, 220 
5,243 


Completed  weeks  of 
unemployment 


Number 
of  weeks 


22, 490 


48,286 
46, 226 
43,  342 
40,  525 
41,314 
39,842 
38,816 
37,  820 
37,216 
42,421 


As  per¬ 
cent  of 
average 
covered 
employ¬ 
ment  2 


2.7 


Source:  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  Statistical  Departme 


'  “New  cases”  (col.  1)  include  new  and  additional  claims  (cols.  B/E,  and  F)  which 
merely  give  notice  of  the  start  of  a  period  of  unemployment  as  noted  below.  Some 
oi  these  “new  cases”  reflect  “partial”  unemployment,  rather  tha fi  the  start  of  a  layoff 
period.  A  new  claim  is  the  first  claim  filed  during  a  calendai/ear  after  a  job  break. 
An  additional  claim  is  any  other  first  claim  filed  after  a  job  Wreak. 


2  The  “completed  flecks  of  unemployment”  figui-e  (col.  J)  approximates  the  number 
of  claimants  unemployed  during  the  given  week  Based  on  all  continued  claims  (cols. 
C,  G,  and  H)  filed  duriW  the  immediately  following  week.  Col.  K  which  repre¬ 
sents  “Covered  unemployment  as  percent  of  average  covered  employment”  is  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  “\^ks  of  unemployment”  shown  in  col.  J  by  Wisconsin's 
average  covered  employmenR845,164)  for  the  12-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1957. 


Table  59.10.j8. — Normal  unemployment  compensation  claims  filed  in  each  Wisconsin  Employnn 

'  (ending  July  12, 1958) 

[Latest  week's  figures  are  preliminary] 


it  Service  district  in  1958,  week  No.  28 


W.  S.  E.  S.  districts  f 

*XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

A 

B 

c 

D 

V E 

F 

G 

H 

All  unemployment  compensation  claims 

Tntcrstate  claims 

’V,  Intrastate  plaims 

Li  week 
24 

In  week 
25 

In  week 
20 

In  week 
27 

In  week 
28 

Initial 
(IB— 1) 

Con¬ 

tinued 

(IB-2) 

All  intra¬ 
state 
claims 

M 

Ual 

Continued 

New  i 

mdi- 
tioSd  2 

Waiting 

period, 

weeks 

Com¬ 

pensable 

weeks 

Entire  State . . 

43, 902 

42,535 

42, 776 

45, 436 

47, 664 

284 

2, 478 

44, 902 

2, 407 

\ 

2,562 

V  2, 513 

37,430 

Appleton _ _ ..y... . . . — - 

770 

729 

735 

743 

724 

5 

20 

699 

46 

27 

V  42 

584 

Ashland _ _ _ 

714 

714 

962 

966 

700 

22 

171 

507 

27 

40 

X18 

422 

Eau  Claire _ J... . . . 

2,094 

1.941 

1,893 

2, 057 

1,954 

24 

256 

1,674 

107 

107 

1,231 

Fond  du  Lac /[ . . . —  - 

680 

647 

767 

807 

846 

r 

16 

829 

106 

36 

12k 

566 

Green  Bay _ /_ . . 

1,082 

1,012 

1,628 

1,785 

1,898 

7 

92 

1.799 

124 

146 

167’ 

k.  1,362 

Jamesville _ A... . _ . . 

3, 145 

3, 116 

2, 954 

•  5, 024 

6,  219 

60 

349 

5,810 

317 

660 

497 

V  4,130 

Kenosha  _ 

1, 181 

1,020 

1,015 

935 

1,045 

2 

32 

1,011 

73 

47 

37 

X  854 

La  Crosse./. . . . . . . . . 

1,980 

2,012 

2, 109 

2,276 

2,275 

16 

159 

2, 100 

109 

90 

117 

yW,  784 

LancasterX . . . . . . . . 

549 

536 

505 

579 

623 

9 

65 

559 

74 

22 

23 

X440 

MadisomB _ 

2. 020 

2. 115 

2,  206 

2,227 

2,  000 

9 

87 

1,904 

119 

70 

105 

lTjuo 

-ManitofKoc _ _ 

1,138 

1,077 

919 

951 

919 

4 

25 

890 

27 

51 

57 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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external  force  which  has  brought  about  this 
situation.  It  is  a  phase  of  Soviet  penetra- 
flton  of  the  Arab  world.  For  true  Arab  na¬ 
tionalism  would  abhor  both  the  aims  and  the 
merbods  of  this  kind  of  subversive  activity 
in  Lebanon  as  well  as  in  other  Arab  states. 

My  ^syernment  is  most  anxious  that  peace 
and  staoUity  should  be  immediately  restored 
in  Lebanon.  We  are  most  anxious  that  no 
state,  a  slsttb-  Arab  state  included,  should  be 
permitted  tcb  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  Arab  state  so  as  to  under¬ 
mine  its  freedom  and  independence.  We 
can  have  no  peake  and  no  security  if  our 
freedom  and  indepetodence  are  constantly  at¬ 
tacked  from  withinNnd  without  by  press, 
radio,  arms,  infiltration  etc. 

In  the  view  of  my  Relegation  it  is  the 
Egyptian-Syrian  intervenWin  fortified  by  an 
external  force  that  has  brought  about  this 
conflagration,  and  we  hope  tnat  this  Council, 
having  found  that  the  Arab  League  failed  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  settlemenRof  the  trou¬ 
ble,  will  take  appropriate  measulies  to  pro¬ 
tect  not  only  Lebanon  but  other  Arab  states, 
including  my  own,  from  communlto  and 
Nasserism.  Aggression  and  interventiOTa  with 
the  intention  of  undermining  legitimate'eov- 
ernments  should  be  immediately  stoppedX 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  does  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MARTIN  -of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  speak  for  not  exceeding  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  like  to  have  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  or 
would  he  rather  wait  until  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  recognized? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
does  not  matter  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  pending  business  been  laid  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  has  notbeen  laid  before 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  its  consideration  be  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  hour  of  1  o’clock,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend¬ 
ing  business,  H.  R.  12591. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  reciprocal  trade  agreements 


have  been  considered  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In 
that  period  reciprocity  has  become  one 
•of  the  basic  concepts  of  our  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  free  nations. 

Reciprocal  arrangements,  when  equi¬ 
tably  conceived  and  administered,  can  be 
the  instruments  of  increased  commercial 
intercourse,  contributing  to  the  economic 
progress  of  both  parties  concerned. 
They  can  be  the  means  of  bringing  na¬ 
tions  closer  together  in  friendship  and 
understanding. 

In  entering  into  such  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
safeguard  domestic  producers.  Ob¬ 
viously,  an  arrangement  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  serious  injury  to  any  industry, 
or  would  substantially  reduce  industrial 
employment,  will  not  strengthen  the 
American  economy  or  the  economy  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  well  established  that  mutually 
beneficial  international  trade  creates 
good  feeling  among  people.  However, 
it  is  equally  true  that  a  wide  difference 
in  wage  scales  offsets  the  good  feeling 
by  giving  the  low- wage  countries  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  world  markets  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  wage  nations. 

As  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we 
must  seek  the  path  which  leads  to  better 
international  understanding,  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  and  greater  cooperation  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  of  peace  and  justice  for  all 
mankind. 

In  this  approach,  however,  we  must 
carefully  consider  the  basic  law  and  not 
forget  the  obligations  upon  Congress. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  has  the  right,  so  far  as 
tariffs  are  concerned,  to  delegate  au¬ 
thority.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Congress  also  has  the  right  to  delegate 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Care,  however,  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  delegation  of  such  authority. 

Every  American  instinctively  asks  the 
following  questions  about  any  situa¬ 
tion  which  may  affect  his  livelihood: 
“Does  it  help  or  harm  my  job,  my  busi¬ 
ness,  my  chance  to  better  my  future?" 

It  is  proper  to  ask  these  questions 
because  the  opportunity  for  economic 
self-preservation  and  self -betterment  is 
a  fundamental  right  of  a  free  people. 

The  true  answer  is  crucial  to  each  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is,  therefore,  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able  before  reaching  a  decision. 

In  no  field  is  there  more  urgent  need 
for  the  individual  to  have  the  truth — • 
and  the  whole  truth — than  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  foreign  trade. 

More  and  more  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  increasing  impact  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  on  our  economy,  its  close  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  economic  power  of  the 
free  nations,  and  its  potential  power  to 


provide  America  with  some  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  and  economic  strength 
necessary  for  survival  in  a  Communist- 
threatened  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  impact  of  foreign  trade  on 
any  particular  area  or  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  segment  of  industry,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  our  whole  economy  is 
strengthened  by  both  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports. 

The  problem  is  so  complex  that  laws 
should  be  written  in  general  terms  with 
adequate  provisions  for  expeditious  re¬ 
view  of  their  administration  of  these 
laws. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  final 
responsibility  concerning  taxes,  tariffs, 
and  appropriations  rests  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Congress.  Any  evasion  of  that 
responsibility  is  cowardly. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  we  must  consider  the  overall  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  not  necessarily  as 
it  applies  to  any  section  of  our  country 
or  to  any  segment  of  the  economy. 

In  the  debate  Thursday  night  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  made  a  very  able  argument  which 
should  be  carefully  considered.  At  the 
same  session  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  discussed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  He  pointed  out  clearly  that 
the  question  of  constitutionality  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  vote  of  any  Sen¬ 
ator.  All  of  us  should  read  carefully 
the  very  able  address  by  the  Senator 
from  JJtah  [Mr.  Bennett],,  and  give 
close  attention  to  his  suggestion  that  it 
has  probably  become  necessary  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  whole  question  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade. 

In  view  of  world  conditions,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for" 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  perfecting  certain 
portions  of  sections  6  and  7,  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  submitted  last  evening,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
be  temporarily  withdrawn,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  that  will  not  pre¬ 
clude  my  right  to  resubmit  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL  IP  NOT  AC¬ 
TUALLY  SUBVERSIVE— THE  LEG¬ 
ISLATIVE  BRANCH  VERSUS  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  patently 
and  brazenly  unconstitutional.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
pointedly  separated  the  regulation  of  the 
national  economy  from  the  fixing  of  the 
foreign  policy. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 — 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act — tied  the 
two  together  under  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  without  the  formality  of  submitting 
it  to  the  States. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  specifically  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  legislative  branch, 
shall  regulate  and  adjust  the  duties,  or 
tariffs,  as  we  have  come  to  call  them,  and 
shall  regulate  foreign  trade,  which 
means  the  regulation  of  the  national 
economy. 

Article  II,  section  2,  directs  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  fix  the  foreign  policy. 
The  executive  branch  now  regulates  both 
and  can  trade  one  for  the  other,  which 
the  Constitution  sought  to  avoid. 

PRESIDENT  WIELDS  POWER  TO  TRANSFER  ANY 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRY  TO  FOREIGN 
NATION 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and 
just  as  constitutional  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  transferring  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy,  under  article  II,  sec¬ 
tion  2,  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  as  it  was  of  Congress,  in 
1934,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  transfer  to  the  executive  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  the  national  economy. 
And  that  was  not  constitutional  at  all. 

For  24  years,  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  President  has  had 
unlimited  authority  to  regulate  foreign 
trade,  which  is  the  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Congress. 

Under  that  act  he  was  given  unlimited 
powers,  with  no  check  whatever  from 
Congress  or  any  other  body  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  trade  any  part  or  all  of  any 
industry  to  any  foreign  nation,  or  to 
any  group  of  foreign  nations  if  he 
thought  such  action  would  further  his 
foreign  policy. 

This  was  a  complete  departure  not 
only  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  but  from  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  of  this  Nation  since  its  inception  in 
1789.  In  other  words  there  was,  in 
1934,  a  complete  departure  from  the 
policy  which  had  been  followed  for  150 
years,  which  policy  was  to  let  the  duty 
or  tariff  represent  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  an  article  in 
this  Nation  and  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  the  same,  or  a  like  article  in  the 
chief  competing  foreign  nation.  What 
it  did  and  was  designed  to  do  was  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  the  low-cost  labor  at 
the  water’s  edge,  adjusted,  of  course,  for 
other  factors. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  COMPETITION  DESTROYED  BY 
1934  TRADE  ACT 

For  150  years,  if  a  person  or  a  com¬ 
pany  or  a  corporation  could  think  of  a 


product  which  he  or  it  could  produce 
in  this  country,  either  by  manufacturing- 
processing,  or  mining,  and  compete  with 
other  American  producers,  and  could  get 
adequate  financial  support,  that  person 
or  company  was  in  business.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  established  and  going  if  the 
judgment  proved  to  be  correct.  If  the 
judgment  proved  faulty,  then  the  busi¬ 
ness  failed.  That  is  the  way  we  had 
run  independent  private  business  in  the 
United  States  for,  as  I  say,  150  years. 

When,  and  if,  the  American  market 
was  saturated  then  the  less  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  went  out  of  business. 

Suddenly  all  that  was  changed.  It 
became  the  policy  of  our  Government 
to  trade  American  industry  for  a  for¬ 
eign  policy.  That  meant  that  no  private 
investments  could  be  made  in  any  new 
business,  or  in  any  business,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  because  tomorrow  morning 
the  businessman  might  wake  up  to  find 
that  the  President  had  traded  him  down 
the  river.  That  can  be  done  today  with¬ 
out  anyone’s  consent  or  knowledge. 

SECRECY  CLOAKS  STATE  DEPARTMENT’S  TRADE 
PACT  DEALS 

Trade  agreements  are  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  producer  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  Congress.  Neither 
is  allowed  to  have  any  information  on 
the  subject.  The  matter  is  handled  by 
the  State  Department,  and  no  one  knows 
by  whom.  No  one  knows  what,  if  any, 
evidence  is  considered.  Certainly  it  does 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  result.  No 
one  knows  about  what  is  done.  No  one 
knows  what  kind  of  trade  agreement  has 
been  made  bilaterally  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  or  multilaterally  by  the  36 
nations  sitting  in  Geneva.  There  are  37 
nations  sitting  there,  including  our¬ 
selves.  Each  nation  has  one  vote.  That 
is  a  secret  operation. 

The  multilateral  trade  agreements  are 
secretly  arrived  at,  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  given  to  anyone.  The  producers  in 
this  country  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Members  of  Congress  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

RECIPROCITY  OMITTED  FROM  TRADE  ACT,  AND  NO 
RECIPROCITY  EVER  INTENDED 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1934  under  an  emergency  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  was  an  emergency  act,  so- 
called.  It  is  called  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  but  the  phrase  “reciprocal  trade” 
has  never  occurred  in  the  act  or  in  any 
of  its  extensions  since  1934.  It  is  merely 
a  palliative,  to  make  it  easier  to  sell  to 
the  American  public. 

The  act  has  been  extended  10  times, 
from  1  to  3  years,  never  for  more  than  3 
years.  It  has  been  extended  for  1  year 
on  two  occasions.  Congress  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  it,  but  has  never 
quite  had  the  nerve  not  to  let  it  die,  or 
to  modify  it  so  that  Congress  could  have 
a  check  on  the  Executive,  until  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  amended  it  this 
time. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL  PLACES  RESTRAINT  ON 
UNLIMITED  POWER  OF  EXECUTIVE 

The  Committee  on  Finance  this  year 
reported  an  extension  measure,  which 
represents  the  best  job  that  has  ever 
been  done  by  either  House.  It  still 
leaves  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade 
and  of  the  national  economy  in  the 
hands  cf  the  Executive,  which,  as  I  said 


July  18 

previously,  is  unconstitutional;  if  not  un¬ 
constitutional,  it  is  unwise.  But  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee 
gives  Congress  a  slight  check,  makes  a 
slight  gesture  toward  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  provides  some  re¬ 
straint  on  the  President’s  action.  If,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  chooses  to  disregard 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  finding  in  an 
escape  clause  action,  when  an  industry 
may  have  petitioned  for  relief,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  found  that  the 
tariff  should  be  raised,  because  the  in¬ 
dustry  needs  further  protection,  then, 
under  the  proposed  legislation,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  President  must  report  to 
Congress  and  be  supported  by  a  simple 
majority  in  each  House. 

The  act  itself  expired  on  June  30,  and 
it  should  be  allowed  to  die;  it  should 
not  be  extended  at  all.  However,  as  I 
have  said,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  provides  a  slight 
check  on  the  Executive,  and  the  best 
one  which  has  ever  been  reported  in  the 
24  years  of  the  act’s  existence. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  WOULD  LIB¬ 
ERALIZE  "ESCAPE  CLAUSE,"  PROVIDE  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  SOME  POSSIBILITY  OF  ESCAPE  FROM 

RUIN 

Under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  extended  to  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  which  has  now  expired,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  traded  a  part,  indeed,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  seme  industries,  to  foreign 
nations,  when  he  considered  his  foreign 
policy  would  be-furthered  thereby.  The 
Secretary  of  State  the  Honorable  John 
Foster  Dulles,  testified  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  that  power.  He  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Commitee  on  Finance  during 
the  hearings  before  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  provides  that  be¬ 
fore  the  President  can  bypass  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendation  in  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  action,  he  must  first  secure 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  committee  further  recommended 
that  a  tie  vote  by  the  Commission  would 
be  considered  in  favor  of  the  industry. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reduced 
the  House  extension  provision  from  5 
years  to  3  years,  and  reduced  the  rate 
by  which  the  President  would  be  allowed 
to  lower  duties  and  tariffs  from  25  per¬ 
cent  to  15  percent. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  SAFEGUARDED  IN  COMMITTEE 
BILL 

In  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  act,  the  Committee  on  Finance  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  President  must  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  on  national  se¬ 
curity  of  a  weakening  of  the  country’s 
economy  by  excessive  imports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  products. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  our  economic  structure  also  weak¬ 
ens  our  defensive  power.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  national  economy  will  prove  to 
anyone  that  we  are  now  living  on  a  war 
economy,  and  have  been  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  lived  on  a  war  economy  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

EIGHT  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  UNEMPLOYED  AFTER 
6  YEARS  OF  1934  TRADE  ACT 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  1934  tried  everything  to  im- 
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prove  economic  conditions.  It  appro¬ 
priated  billions  of  dollars  and  had  free 
trade  running  rampant.  But  when 
World  War  II  came  along,  8,500,000  per¬ 
sons  were  still  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  That  was  almost  as  many  as 
were  unemployed  when  the  administra¬ 
tion  took  office.  So  the  administration 
then  in  power  had  not  cured  anything 
by  the  time  World  War  II  came  along. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
we  have  lived  on  a  war  economy  or  an 
economy  in  preparation  for  war.  We  had 
a  war  in  Korea  which  began  in  1950. 
That  was  called  a  police  action.  Another 
war  is  starting  now  which  may  take  the 
spotlight  off  some  of  the  very  important 
situations  in  this  country.  It  could  for  a 
time  improve  our  economy — at  least  on 
paper. 

UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS  PUT  UP  DOLLARS  FOR 
THIRD  OF  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  the  United  States  has  $19  billion  in 
export  trade.  That,  however,  includes 
an  average  of  about  $5  billion  a  year 
which  we  have  given  to  foreign  nations 
to  enable  them  to  buy  our  goods.  It  in¬ 
cludes  subsidies  of  a  billion  more  which 
are  paid  in  order  to  sell  our  goods,  such 
as  farm  products,  and  it  includes  half  a 
billion  in  products  that  are  bartered  for 


foreign  goods  we  do  not  want  or  need, 
and  which  compete  against  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers. 

« 

We  pay  a  support  price,  and  then  sell 
the  goods  at  the  world  price.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  of  course,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  make  up.  That  is  our  loss. 
It  is  called  foreign  trade. 

TABLE  EXPOSES  FALLACY  OF  BOOMING  EXPORTS 

SINCE  1934 - PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIONAL  PROD¬ 

UCT  ACTUALLY  DECLINED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing,  in  millions  of 
dollars,  for  each  calendar  year  from  1909 
to  1957,  the  estimated  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  movable  goods;  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  United  States  merchandise;  the 
ratio  of  exports  to  movable  goods  pro¬ 
duction;  military  aid  exports  from  the 
United  States;  net  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  grants  other  than  military  aid 
shipments;  net  United  .States  Govern¬ 
ment  loans;  the  sum  of  columns  4,  5,  and 
6;  column  2  minus  column  7;  the  ratio 
of  column  8  to  column  1 — that  is,  the 
percentage  of  the  exportable  goods  from 
1909  to  1957,  inclusive,  which  we  have 
exported  in  profitable  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  chart  was  prepared  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  what  por¬ 
tion  of  our  movable  goods  is  being 
shipped  abroad  through  the  normal 
processes  of  international  trade  and 
without  the  benefit  of  subsidies,  grants, 
gifts,  and  credits  extended  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  American  products  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  This 
objective  has  not  been  completely  accom¬ 
plished,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  central  authority  collecting  and 
collating  the  contributions,  loans,  barter 
deals,  special  donations,  and  exchanges 
of  goods  for  foreign  currencies  made  to 
or  with  foreign  countries  by  our  numer¬ 
ous  and  various  Government  agencies  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
does  it  appear  that  a  true  picture  can  be 
given. 

For  example,  exports  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  barter  program  author¬ 
ized  in  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  are 
included  in  column  2,  showing  total  ex¬ 
ports,  but  nowhere  appear  in  column  5 
or  6  listing,  respectively,  grants  other 
than  military  aid  and  Government  loans. 
In  1957  more  than  $400  million  worth  of 
farm  products  were  exported  under  the 
barter  program.  In  1956  barter  “sales” 
totaled  $299  million,  and  the  year  pre¬ 
viously  $125  million. 

In  1957,  according  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics,  $1,279  million  in 
farm  products  were  exchanged  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  and  the  year  previously 
$783  million.  Foreign  currency  sales  are 
presumedly  included  in  column  6  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  table,  but  the 
totals  in  that  table  for  the  years  1957  and 
1956  are  only  $961  million  and  $626  mil¬ 
lion,  respectively. 

Of  the  $4.7  billion  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  during  the  last  calendar  year 
$1.9  billion  moved  under  Government- 
financed  programs  other  than  CCC  credit 
sales,  in  other  words  were  not  sold  for 
dollars  but  were  given  away  or  exchanged 
for  foreign  currencies  or  products. 

Dollar  exports  for  the  calendar  year 
totaled  $2.8  billion,  but  of  this  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  involved  subsidies  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  was  reimbursed  by  the  Government 
under  the  CCC  program  and  the  product 
was  then  made  available  for  export 
through  commercial  channels  for  sale  at 
world  prices  considerably  below  the  do¬ 
mestic  price. 

These  sales,  however,, meritorious  they 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
the  agricultural  surplus,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal  transactions  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  foreign  trade.  They  are  subsi¬ 
dized  sales,  the  subsidies  being  paid  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  Yet  the  full 
amount  of  these  exports  are  included  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  export 
total,  and  are  nowhere  reflected  in 
columns  5,  6,  or  7. 

SUBSIDY  EXPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1953 
SHOWN 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
supplied  me  with  a  table  showing  the  cost 
of  these  products  during  the  fiscal  years 
1954,  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  and  during 
the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  April  30,  1958, 
and  also  the  amount  of  dollars  received 


[Millions  of  dollars  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Calendar  year 

Esti¬ 
mated 
United 
States 
produc¬ 
tion  of 
movable 
goods 

(1) 

Total  ex¬ 
ports  of 
United 
States 
merchan¬ 
dise 

(2) 

Ratio  of 
exports  to 
movable- 
goods 
produc¬ 
tion 

(3) 

Military- 

aid 

exports 

from 

United 

States 

(4) 

Net  U.  S. 
Govern¬ 
ment 
grants 
other 
than 
military- 
aid  ship¬ 
ments 

(5) 

Net  U.  S. 
Govern¬ 
ment 
loans  1 

(6) 

Sum  of 
cols.  4,  5, 
and  6 

(7) 

Col.  2 
minus  j 
col.  7 

(8) 

Ratio  of 
col.  8  to 
col.  1 

(9) 

Percent 

Percent 

1909. . 

17, 437 

1,701 

9.  8 

1,701 

9.8 

1914 . . 

20,  599 

2, 071 

10. 1 

2, 071 

10. 1 

1919. . 

47,  210 

7',  750 

16.4 

39 

2, 328 

2,  267 

5'  383 

11.  4 

1921 . 

33, 396 

4, 379 

13. 1 

-30 

-30 

4,  409 

13.  2 

1923 . 

44,  853 

4,091 

9. 1 

-91 

-91 

4, 182 

9.3 

1925 . 

48,  341 

4,  819 

10.0 

—27 

—27 

4,  846 

10.0 

1927 . 

48, 035 

4,  759 

9.  9 

—46 

-46 

4'  805 

10.0 

1929 . _ . 

53^  502 

5, 157 

9.6 

-38 

-38 

5^  195 

9.7 

1931 . . 

32,  885 

2, 378 

7.  2 

—21 

—21 

2, 399 

7.3 

1933 . 

25,  326 

1,  647 

6.  5 

i  _ 

7 

7 

i;  640 

6.  5 

1935 . 

34;  133 

2,  243 

6.6 

w 

0 

2,  243 

6.6 

1936 . 

(2) 

2,  419 

(3) 

-1 

-1 

2,  420 

(3) 

1937 . 

44,  853 

3^  299 

7.4 

w 

(4) 

3,  299 

7.4 

1938 . 

(3) 

3^  057 

(3) 

1 

1 

3, 056 

(3) 

1939 . . 

41,671 

3;  123 

7.5 

15 

15 

3. 108 

7.5 

1940 . 

'47, 671 

3,  934 

8.3 

51 

51 

3,  883 

8.  1 

1941 . 

64,  267 

5,020 

7.8 

(3) 

1  932 

391 

1,323 

3;  697 

5.8 

1942 . 

89,  345 

8,003 

9.0 

(3) 

6,  304 

221 

6,  525 

1,  478 

1.7 

1943 . 

99,  851 

12,  842 

12.  9 

(3) 

12,  738 

109 

12,  847 

—  5 

1944 . . . 

105,617 

14;  377 

13.6 

(a) 

13;  845 

231 

14;  077 

240 

.2 

1945 . . 

101,411 

10,  309 

10.2 

(5) 

6,  542 

1,019 

7,  561 

2,748 

2.8 

1946 . 

101,194 

9,950 

9.8 

(s) 

2,343 

«  2,  701 

5,  044 

4,906 

4.8 

1947 . . . 

123,  799 

15, 160 

12.  2 

(«) 

1,940 

»  3,  907 

5,  847 

9,  313 

7.5 

1948 . 

139,  728 

12,  532 

9.0 

(6) 

4,  194 

1,024 

5,  218 

7,314 

5.2 

1949 . 

123, 199 

11,936 

9.5 

(s) 

5,207 

652 

5,  859 

6,  077 

4.9 

1950. . 

144,  527 

10, 142 

7.0 

282 

3,  484 

1.56 

3,  922 

6,200 

,4.3 

1951 . 

165, 080 

14, 879 

9.0 

1,065 

3,  035 

156 

4,256 

10,  623 

6.4 

1952 . . 

171,  540 

15,  049 

8.8 

1,997 

1.960 

420 

4,377 

10,  672 

6.2 

1953. . 

182,  674 

15,  652 

8.6 

3,511 

1,837 

218 

5,566 

10,  066 

5.5 

1954.... . 

175,  810 

14,  981 

8.5 

2,255 

1,  647 

-93 

3,  809 

11, 172 

6.4 

1955 . 

193,  725 

15, 421 

8.0 

1,256 

1,  865 

302 

3,  423 

11,908 

6.2 

1956. . 

202,  055 

18,940 

9.4 

1,  757 

1,696 

626 

4,078 

14,  862 

7.4 

1957 . 

208,  400 

20,630 

9.9 

1,  355 

1,607 

961 

3,923 

16,  707 

8.0 

1  Covers  changes  in  both  long-  and  short-term  claims  of  the  U.  S.  Government  on  foreign  countries. 

3  Not  available.  (Prior  to  1940,  estimates  of  production  of  movable  goods  have  been  prepared  only  for  years  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  census  of  manufactures.) 

3  Not  available.  (Spe  note  2.) 

4  Less  than  $50,000.  \ 

5  Military  aid  shipments  under  the  war  and  postwar  Icnd-lease  and  Greek-Turkish  aid  programs  are  Included  in 
col.  5. 

•  Excluding  United  States  subscriptions  of  $323,000,000  in  1946  and  $3,062,000,000  in  1947  to  capital  of  International 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund. 

Source:  Prepared  from  basic  data  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  June  1958. 
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in  return.  The  difference  represents  the 
subsidy  on  these  exports. 


Fiscal  year  or  period 

Cost  to 
Govern¬ 
ment 

(Col.  A) 

Dollars  re¬ 
ceived  in 
return  for 
exports  of 
products 
bought  in 
col.  A 

(Col.  B) 

1954 . . . . 

$434,  332,  000 

$261,  823, 000 

1955 . . . 

726, 104,  000 

497,011,000 

1956 . . — 

769,  824,  000 

493,  949,  000 

1957 _ _ 

1,  466,  037,  000 

945,  029, 000 

July  1,  1957,  to  Apr.  30, 
1958. . 

1, 228,  713,  000 

774, 000,  554 

Total . . 

4,  625,  010,  000 

2, 971, 812,  554 

Each  of  these  taxpayer-financed  pro¬ 
grams,  if  accurate  figures  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  would  reduce  the  total  value  of 
exports  actually  sold  abroad  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  normal  commercial  trade,  and 
the  percentages  of  our  movable  goods 
which  are  exported  through  normal  com¬ 
mercial  channels  within  the  classical 
concept  of  international  trade. 

The  showing  that  $20,630  million  of 
American  products,  military  or  other¬ 
wise,  were  exported  during  1957  presents 
a  distorted  picture,  not  ony  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  but  also  of  our  economy. 
Thus,  if  half  of  our  movable  product 
were  shipped  abroad  as  a  gift,  or  bartered 
for  foreign  goods  we  did  not  want  or 
need,  or  exchanged  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  we  cannot  use,  the  administration 
could  boast  that  our  exports  had  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  $100  billion  and 
that  we  were  now  exporting  50  percent 
of  our  entire  movable  product.  This 
would  not  reflect,  however,  any  increased 
prosperity  for  the  United  States;  it  would 
reflect  disastrous  losses  to  our  economy. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
not  increased  the  proportion  of  our  na¬ 
tional  product  sold  abroad  for  dollars ;  it 
has  decreased  that  proportion.  Yet  the 
1934  act  was  sold  to  Congress  and  the 
public  partially  on  the  claim  that  it 
would  increase  the  share  of  our  national 
production  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
To  even  attempt  to  move  a  comparable 
share  of  our  national  product  into  for¬ 
eign  countries,  it  has  been  necessary 
since  World  War  II,  to  give  or  loan  $75 
billion  to  those  cuntries,  thus  paying  for 
the  goods  they  buy  with  our  own  dollars, 
and  to  further  create  devious  programs 
designed  to  permit  them  to  buy  our 
goods  with  worthless  foreign  currencies 
or  to  pay  for  them  with  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  of  which  they  have  a  surplus  or  to 
which  they  attach  none  or  little  value. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  charts  above, 
incomplete  as  they  are,  from  $3.4  billion 
to  $5.8  billion  of  our  export  trade  each 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
been  fictitious  from  any  commercial 
standpoint  and  actually  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  TRADE 

AGREEMENTS  ACT  RECONVERTED  UNITED  STATES 

TO  ECONOMIC  COLONY  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  President,  this  table  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  our  profitable  trade  has 
not  increased  since  1909,  but  that  it 
has  varied  from  year  to  year.  The 


overall  profitable  trade,  varying  back 
and  forth,  has  remained  about  the  same ; 
that  is,  the  percentage  of  our  exportable 
goods  which  have  been  exported  in  prof¬ 
itable  trade  has  remained  just  about  the 
same  as  or  is  a  little  less  now  than  it  was 
before  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  and  later  in  Geneva,  where 
36  foreign  competitive  nations  regulate 
our  trade  and  divide  our  American  mar¬ 
kets  among  themselves,  after  24  years  of 
operation  of  such  a  policy  the  United 
States  today  is  a  greater  economic  colony 
in  the  capitals  of  old  Europe  than  it  was 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  The  300-year-old  European 
colonial  system  of  England,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  Netherlands  was  designed 
to  control  the  markets  of  lesser  nations 
and  included  a  certain  responsibility  to 
those  nations. 

TRADE  ACT  AND  GATT  TIE  US  TO  OLD  EUROPE’S 
TRADE  WARS 

The  United  States  was  the  first  to 
break  away  from  that  system  in  1776. 
But  we  have  reentered  all  of  old  Europe’s 
trade  wars  under  the  authority  of  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  program,  under  which 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  was  established  and  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  Geneva.  These  36  foreign  nations 
are  dividing  our  markets  among  them¬ 
selves  through  multilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  without  any  responsibility  what¬ 
ever  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  for  12  years  I  have 
fought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
committees  for  a  return  to  constitutional 
government.  The  American  system,  for 
a  century  of  time,  meant  sound  money, 
protection  of  the  American  investors’ 
money  and  workingmen’s  jobs,  with  a 
duty  or  a  tariff  equaling  the  difference 
between  wages  and  taxes  paid  here  and 
those  paid  abroad,  and  States  rights. 

CONSTITUTION  EXPLICIT  ON  POWER  TO  REGULATE 
COMMERCE  AND  TARIFFS 

A  return  to  the  American  system 
would  mean,  then,  a  return  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
immortal  document,  in  article  I,  section 
8,  we  read : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex¬ 
cises  *  *  *; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  *  *  *; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin. 

The  10th  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  Congress  ad¬ 
justed  the  duties  or  tariffs  on  each 
product  so  as  to  equal  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  wages  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business  here  and  in  the 
chief  competing  nations.  Under  this 
principle,  American  Investors  and  work¬ 
ingmen  were  assured  equal  access  to  the 
American  markets. 
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AMERICAN  ACCESS  TO  AMERICAN  MARKET  GIVES 

AMERICA  HIGHEST  LIVING  STANDARD  EVER 

KNOWN 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  created  as 
an  agent  of  Congress  to  adjust  the  duty 
or  tariff  so  as  to  have  it  represent  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  an 
article  or  a  like  product  here  and  in  the 
chief  competing  nation,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  difference  in  cost  as  the  tariff. 
Under  this  system,  the  United  States 
peached  the  highest  standard  of  living 
e'very  known  in  the  world. 

In  about  1949  we  had  a  Secretary  of 
State  who  adopted  and  followed  the 
policies  set  forth  in  1934  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  later  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace;  by 
the  Alger  Hiss  crowd;  and  by  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  crowd.  White  was  one  of 
the  most  despicable  traitors  this  Nation 
ever  produced.  He  was  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  after  1949. 

HOW  ACHESON  ASSUMED  AUTHORITY  OVER 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

I  shall  quote  what  Mr.  Dean  Acheson 
had  to  say  in  January  1949. 

This  is  what  he  said  in  1949: 

It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  economic  affairs 
and  political  affairs.  Each  complements 
and  supplements  the  other.  They  must  be 
combined  in  a  single,  unified,  and  rounded 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  evidence  from 
Mr.  Acheson  of  what  he  favored,  name¬ 
ly,  that  he  wished  to  have  permanently 
transferred  from  Congress  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  authority  to  adjust  tariffs  and 
regulate  the  foreign  trade  policies,  au¬ 
thority  which  the  President  had  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  Department  and 
Acheson. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  a  wise  policy 
or  a  wise  course,  if  any  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  if  the  President  thinks  that 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  why  is  not 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

WASHINGTON  QUOTED  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWERS 

Once  we  had  a  great  President — our 
first  President,  George  Washington.  In 
his  Farewell  Address  he  made  many 
wise  suggestions,  and  left  us  much  wise 
counsel;  and  his  address  is  a  fertile  field 
for  study  for  all  our  people,  whether 
Members  of  Congress,  the  President,  or 
just  ordinary  citizens.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  George  Washington  said  in 
that  address: 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  or  modification  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 

FATHER  OF  NATION  WARNED  AGAINST 
USURPATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  President,  let  us  understand  that 
point  clearly.  It  might  be  that  to  evade 
the  Constitution,  or  to  change  it.  by 
usurpation,  in  one  instance  would  do 
good;  but  that  is  the  customary  method 
by  which  free  governments  are  de¬ 
stroyed. 
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Mr.  President,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Hitler  never  violated  a  law  passed 
by  the  Reichstag ;  instead,  the  Reichstag 
always  “beat  him  to  it”  by  passing  any 
law  he  wanted. 

Congress  has  reached  the  danger 
point;  in  fact,  Congress  has  passed  the 
danger  point  in  that  regard. 

LINCOLN  WARNED  AGAINST  GIVING  PRESIDENT 
TARIFE  POWER 

Abraham  Lincoln,  another  great  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  very  significant  in  terms 
of  what  is  happening  now — namely,  that 
if  this  Nation  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
not  be  destroyed  from  without;  instead, 
it  will  be  destroyed  from  within. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Lincoln 
called  for  revision  of  the  free  trade 
Walker  tariff  “with  due  reference  to  the 
protection  of  our  home  industry,”  and 
added: 

The  particulars,  it  appears  to  me,  must 
and  should  be  left  to  the  untrammeled  dis¬ 
cretion  of  Congress. 

And  in  a  floor  speech  on  the  tariff,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  office  of  President,  he 
asked : 

Can  he — 

-Meaning  the  Pf  esident-^- 
ln  the  nature  of  things,  know  the  wants  of 
the  people  as  well  as  300  other  men,  coming 
from  all  the  various  localities  of  the  Nation? 
If  so,  where  is  the  propriety  of  having  a 
Congress? 

In  an  address  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  election  as  President,  but  be¬ 
fore  taking  office,  Lincoln  told  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  stood  on  the  Republican 
platform  of  that  year  to  revise  tariffs  so 
as — and  I  quote  his  words — “to  favor 
home  production  in  the  home  market.” 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  ORIGINATE  AND  PERFECT  OWN 
.  MEASURES,  LINCOLN  COUNSELED 

In  the  same  speech  he  voiced  his  ob¬ 
jection  to  Presidential  intervention  in 
tariff  legislation. 

“As  a  rule,”  he  said,  “I  think  it  better 
that  Congress  should  originate  as  well 
as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.” 

I  am  afraid  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  not  be  very  popular  with  our  State 
Department. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  constitution¬ 
alist,  and  a  protectionist. 

I  shall  quote  from  him  again. _ 

Abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  by 
the  American  Government  must  result  in 
the  increase  of  both  useless  labor  and  idle¬ 
ness,  and  so,  in  proportion,  must  produce 
want  and  ruin  among  our  people. 

So  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  big  drive  to  pro¬ 
duce  want  and  ruin  among  our  people 
is  on.  It  began  in  1933.  Since  then 
the  United  States  economy  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  emergencies,  including  two 
wars  and  the  preparations  for  war,  and 
any  approach  to  peacetime  conditions 
has  produced  among  millions  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  ruin,  idleness,  and  want. 

ACHESON -THORP  POLICY  OPPOSITE  TO 
THAT  OF  LINCOLN 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson  in  1949  to  all  effects 
favored  giving  the  President  the  right  to 
trade  any  commodity  produced  in  this 
country  to  foreign  nations  if  he  thought 


that  would  further  his  foreign  policy;  he 
would  not  trust  the  Congress  to  approve 
what  he  might  recommend,  but  the 
President  must  be  able  to  trade  any 
product  without  the  knowledge  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Acheson’s  assistant,  Willard  H. 
Thorp,  was  a  willing  follower.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1949,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  'J’horp  said: 

1.  The  European  Recovery  Act,  or  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  or  ECA — 

Mr.  President,  today  it  is  called  some¬ 
thing  else.  In  fact,  the  name  is  changed 
almost  every  year  so  the  public  cannot 
check  up  on  what  is  being  done — 
extends  immediate  assistance,  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis,  to  put  the  European  countries 
back  on  their  feet.  ^ 

SECRETARY  MARSHALL’S  SPEECH  AT 
HARVARD  RECALLED 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  Members  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
»that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  had 
made  at  Harvard  University  a  routine 
speech  which  later  became  famous.  I 
have  always  doubted  whether  the  old 
general  knew  that  that  particular  para¬ 
graph  was  included  in  his  speech.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
suggested  that  the  United  States  give 
money  to  European  and  Asiatic  nations 
to  aid  in  their  recovery  following  World 
War  n. 

However,  Britain’s  Prime  Minister  at 
that  time  knew  what  Mr.  Marshall  was 
talking  about;  evidently  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  knew  all  about  it  in  advance.  In 
fact,  probably  he  knew  more  than  Mr. 
Marshall  did  about  that  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Marshall’s  speech.  So  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  took  that  paragraph 
“on  the  first  bounce”  and,  in  30  days, 
told  the  United  States  what  the  program 
would  cost  it — which  was  $17  billion  in 
5  years.  He  said  that  would  be  the  end. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Thorp  also  said : 

2.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  program  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  overall  program  for 
world  economic  recovery. 

Of  course,  when  he  referred  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  he  was  referring 
to  the.  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
extended. 

Then  he  said: 

3.  The  International  Trade  Organization — 

It  will  be  remembered  well  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress — 

on  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  take 
favorable  action,  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism.  Each  part  of  this  program  is 
important.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. 

PROGRAM  CONCEIVED  BY  flENRY  WALLACE 
BACKED  BY  WEIRD  FOLLOWERS 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  see  what  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  today. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  committee,  I 
did  not  vote  for  the  bill.  In  the  commit¬ 
tee,  there  were  two  votes  against  report¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  even  though 
in  the  committee  the  bill  was  amended 
liberally. 

This  program  was  “cooked  up”  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  in  the  beginning,  and  then  was 
taken  up  by  the  Alger  Hiss  crowd  and  the 
Harry  Dexter  White  crowd,  and  then 


was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Thorp,  in  the  effort  to  push 
it  through  and,  subsequently,  to  extend 
and  continue  to  extend  it. 

rro  URGED  BY  ACHESON,  THORP  TO  -BACKSTOP 
GATT,  REJECTED  BY  CONGRESS 

The  ITO,  or  International  Trade 
Organization,  was  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Luckily,  in  the  committee  we  had 
sufficient  votes  to  kill  it.  The  ITO  simply 
would  have  approved  everything  being- 
done  at  Geneva,  by  means  of  GATT — the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tar¬ 
iffs — a  method  of  arriving  at  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  which  was  organized  or  spear¬ 
headed  by. our  State  Department  and, 
by  Executive  order  of  our  President,  was 
transferred  to  Geneva,  where  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  foreign  competitive  nations 
sit  down  and  divide  our  markets  among 
their  own  nations,  by  the  simple  expedi¬ 
ent  of  continually  lowering  our  tariffs 
and,  in  the  same  multilateral  trade 
agreements,  promising  to  lower  some  of 
their  own  tariffs,  mostly  relatively  un¬ 
important. 

OTHER  GATT  NATIONS  NOT  BOUND  TO  THEIR 
AGREEMENTS 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has  conceded 
that  other  nations  do  not  have  to  keep 
their  part  of  these  agreements.  And 
they  do  not  keep  them  so  long  as  they 
can  show  they  are  short  of  dollar-balance 
payments  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  themselves.  Of  course, 
they  can  always  show  that — until  our 
wealth  and  our  markets  are  equally 
divided  among  them  and  until  we  are 
living  in  just  the  way  they  are  living  now. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  we  are 
headed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  war  econ¬ 
omy  of  today,  if  we  suddenly  stopped 
spending  from  $40  billion  to  $50  billion 
a  year  for  defense  purposes — and  $50  bil¬ 
lion,  at  least,  will  be  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959 — our  unemployment 
would  not  today  be  5^2  million;  instead, 
it  would  be  at  least  3  times  that  large — 
the  greatest  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

SENATOR  RECALLS  EARLIER  COMMENTS  ON 
ACHESON-THORP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
quote  from  a  speech  I  made  on  June  17, 
1950,  following  all  the  speeches  by  Mr. 
Acheson,  Mr.  Thorp,  and  many  others  in 
the  Government: 

These  pronouncements  (of  Secretary  Ache¬ 
son  in  1949)  marked  the  final  abandonment 
of  the  workingmen  and  investors  of  our  own 
Nation  in  favor  of  the  one-economic-world 
theory  of  averaging  the  living  standards  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  no  further  ven¬ 
ture  capital  for  business  development  or 
stabilization  could  possibly  be  available  since 
the  State  Department  can  choose  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  to  survive  and  those  that  are 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  one-eco¬ 
nomic-world  theory. 

In  other  words,  they  could,  and  they 
have,  remade  the  industrial  map  of  the 
United  Statds  of  America. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  statement 
of  June  17,  1950: 

This  then,  is  the  three-part  free-trade  pro¬ 
gram  tying  the  national  economy  to  the  for¬ 
eign  policy ,  to  which  the  administration  is 
irrevocably  committed  and  upon  which  they 
have  staked  their  entire  combined  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  This  is  the  well  known 
bipartisan  foreign  policy — that  is,  moving  to- 
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ward  merging  this  Nation  with  a  foreign-con- 
trolled,  one-economic  world. 

Quoting  further : 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  say  that 
they  have  adopted  this  three-phase  free- 
trade  program  to  average  our  standard  of 
living  with  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world 
on  the  theory  best  expressed  by  one  of  their 
slogans  "that  you  cannot  be  prosperous  in 
a  starving  world”;  that  we  must  divide  our 
markets — the  basis  of  our  own  income — with 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  average  the 
living  standard  of  nations  of  the  world — 
they  say — to  avoid  world  war  III. 

UNITED  STATES  IN  TWO  WARS  SINCE  1934  TRADE 
ACT  SOLD  AS  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  2  wars  in 
the  24  years  we  have  had  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  had  only  one  that 
amounted  to  anything  in  almost  .a  cen¬ 
tury  without  the  act.  So  the  act  does 
not  seem  to  nrevent  war.  Now  we  are 
in  the  Middle  East  trying  to  protect  the 
oil  and  the  wealth  of  European  nations. 

I  read  further  from  my  June  17,  1950, 
address  to  the  Senate: 

It  is  the  administration’s  avowed  method 
of  establishing  world  peace. 

Then  I  later  said,  but  not  as  a  part  of 
that  speech: 

Since  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  be¬ 
came  effective  we  have  had  two  wars — World 
War  II  and  Korea — and  are  now  preparing 
tor  a  third  world  war.  It  would  seem  the 
act  has  not  been  too  effective  in  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  2,000  years, 
wars  between  nations  have  been  trade 
wars.  We  have  been  told  now  for  24 
years  that  if  we  could  have  all  foreign 
trade  intermingled,  and  have  America 
dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  prod¬ 
ucts  without  which  America  could  not 
fight  a  war  or  live  in  peace,  there  would 
be  no  war.  The  facts  do  not  support 
that  contention. 

TRADE  ACT  BACKED  BY  WALLACE  IN  1934  AS  ONE- 
ECONOMIC  WORLD  TRADE  PLAN 

I  should  like  to  read  what  Mr.  Wallace 
said  in  1934,  about  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace 
was  the  great  man  who  was  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  one  time  and  later 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  was  the 
man  who  hired  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Lee,  who  was  born  in  Russia  and  became 
an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Wallace  put 
him  in  charge  of  Far  East  shipping.  He 
was  still  in  that  position  when  World 
War  II  started.  He  is  the  one  I  got  out 
of  that  position,  in  1948  or  1949,  because 
he  was  a  Communist.  It  was  not  hard 
to  get  him  out.  He  was  associated  with 
3  or  4  other  Communists.  Two  of  them 
we  got  out  directly,  and  two  more  quit  in 
a  few  weeks  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  We  stopped  the  hearings. 
Lee  and  Remington  were  fired.  Every¬ 
body  had  been  after  Remington,  but  I 
finally  got  him  out  in  1948  or  1949. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  said  in  1934: 

International  planning  must  include  a 
complete  survey,  item  by  item,  of  all  the 
products  that  enter  into  our  annual  output 
and  a  conscious  decision  as  to  which  kinds 
of  products  we  might  receive  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  from  abroad  in  times  of  peace  without 
jeopardizing  those  industries  which  we  ab¬ 
solutely  require  in  time  of  war. 


That  is  where  Congress  picked  up  the 
idea  that  unless  an  industry  were  re¬ 
quired  for  national  defense,  it  should 
not  be  in  business. 

WALLACE  FAVORED  LOWERING  AMERICAN  ECON¬ 
OMY  TO  WORLD  LEVEL 

I  continue  quoting  Mr.  Wallace  in 
1934: 

As  producers  those  who  produce  for  the 
export  market  would  be  beneficially  affected 
by  this  bill. 

That  was  the  first  time  the  free-trade 
act  was  passed. 

Those  who  are  so  inefficient  that  they 
cannot  meet  foreign  competition  would,  in 
case  the  powers  of  this  bill  were  exercised 
to  lower  the  tariff,  be  perhaps  unfavorably 
affected. 

What  he  was  saying  was  that  unless 
we  reduced  our  wages  and  taxes  and 
costs  to  conform  to  the  low-wage-nation 
costs,  then  we  were  inefficient  and 
should  go  out  of  business.  That  is  what 
some  people  are  still  saying.  They  are 
saying  goods  should  be  imported  from 
wherever  they  can  be  produced  most 
efficiently.  I  have  been  in  every  nation 
of  the  world.  I  went  into  Russia  and 
stayed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for  2'/2 
months  and  traveled  14,000  miles.  I 
have  seen  industries  all  over  the  world. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  CREATES  EFFICIENCY  ABROAD, 
ABANDONS  INDUSTRIES  AT  HOME 

American  machinery  and  know-how 
are  available  any  place  on  earth  at  this 
moment,  and  they  have  been  for  several 
years.  The  last  plant  established  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  the  most  efficient 
one  in  the  world.  Where,  Mr.  President, 
do  you  think  the  most  efficient  copper 
smelting  plant  is?  Is  it  in  the  United 
States?  I  have  news  for  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  it  is  in  South  America.  Any  time 
a  smelter  or  a  piece  of  machinery  or  a 
factory  or  a  mining  outfit  is  installed  in 
a  foreign  nation,  if  it  is  not  the  most 
efficient  the  engineer  will  be  fired,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  efficient  one  is  available 
to  him. 

What  do  the  owners  of  such  foreign 
plants  do?  They  hire  2  percent,  3  per¬ 
cent,  5  percent,  or  7  percent  of  well- 
trained  American  boys  for  their  business, 
who  train  the  foreign,  low-paid  labor. 
Then  the  company  is  as  efficient  in  most 
cases  as  an  American  company  with 
American  workingmen.  All  the  differ¬ 
ence  there  is,  in  the  long  run,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  wages  and  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
doing  business  compared  between  the 
two  places,  plus,  of  course,  the  low-cost 
water  transportation. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  CREATING  COMPETITION 

DESTROYING  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIES,  THEN 

CALLS  INDUSTRIES  LIQUIDATED  BY  THIS  COM¬ 
PETITION  INEFFICIENT 

That  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  was  saying. 
That  is  what  many  professors  are  still 
saying.  That  is  what  many  advocates  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation  are  say¬ 
ing.  It  is  said  that  if  we  cannot  meet 
such  competition,  then  we  must  go  out  of 
business. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  since  World  War  II  we  have 
given  $75  billion  to  foreign  nations  to 
build  plants,  to  build  up  credits  against 
our  gold  supply,  and  to  pay  off  dictators, 
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kings,  and  other  rulers?  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  $50 
billion  invested  by  American  individuals 
and  companies  in  other  nations,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  ship  goods  back  into  this 
country  under  a  free-trade  setup.  So  it 
is  imposible,  of  course,  for  American 
business  to  compete  with  the  low-wage 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  Germany,  and 
practically  every  other  country,  which 
have  American  machinery  and  know¬ 
how  available. 

MACHINERY  FOR  GIANT  RUSSIAN  TEXTILE  MILL 
BEING  SUPPLIED  BY  BRITAIN 

We  have  some  very  helpful  people  in 
Europe.  I  think  it  is  well  known,  but  if 
it  is  not,  I  will  cite  one  case  which  is 
rather  recent,  of  July  16,  1958.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  trade  with  Russia.  We 
are  very  righteous  people. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  London  AP  dis¬ 
patch  dated  July  16,  1958,  which  says: 

A  big  British  textile  firm.  Courtalds,  Ltd., 
said  it  has  signed  a  multi-million-dollar  con¬ 
tract  to  provide  machinery  for  a  factory  being 
built  in  Russia  to  manufacture  cellulose 
acetate  yarn.  Courtalds,  Ltd.,  will  supervise 
the  installation  of  the  machinery  and  put 
the  factory  in  production.  The  company  did 
not  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  contract. 

What  kind  of  machinery,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  should  we  suppose  the  Courtalds 
textile  firm  will  install  in  Russia?  Will 
that  be  the  old-time  machinery  found  in 
China  50  or  100  years  ago,  or  will  it  be 
the  latest  textile  machinery  known  in 
the  world  today?  Of  course  we  know, 
Mr.  President,  it  will  be  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery.  Then,  with  the  wages  paid  in 
Russia  and  with  the  open  arms  South 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia  have  for  the 
cheapest  goods,  the  result  will  be  that 
Russia  will  even  take  the  markets  away 
from  England  itself,  probably,  which  has 
taken  the  market  from  us  already,  as 
well  as  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Something  hap¬ 
pened  yesterday  which  was  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  if  it 
affected  him  the  same  way  it  affected 
me.  I  shall  start  by  asking  a  question. 
Am  I  correct  in  recalling  that  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been 
in  effect  now  about  24  years? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  going  on  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  now.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
we  should  not  call  it  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  because  the  word 
“reciprocal”  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Cordell  Hull  would  not 
recognize  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Cordell  Hull  would  not 
recognize  it;  I  agree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  I 
think  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
fused,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury — 24  years — of  trying  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  in  the  mind  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  not  worked. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  not  feel 
that  the  Senate,  after  trying  for  25 
years,  should  have  some  observations  on 
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the  program,  as  to  whether  it  is  prac¬ 
tical? 

OBJECTIVES  OF  ALGER  HISS,  HARRY  DEXJER  WHITE, 

AND  HENRY  WALLACE  CARRIED  OUT  IN  TRADE 

ACT 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  have.  All 
the  results  are  available  and  apparent. 
Of  course  the  program  will  not  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  was  said 
to  be  passed  for.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Harry  Dexter  White,  Alger  Hiss,  and 
Wallace,  it  has  worked  perfectly.  It  has 
divided  the  American  markets  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  if  we 
today  had  an  offer  of  peace  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  inspection,  exactly  as  we  have 
asked  for,  we  could  not  accept  peace,  be¬ 
cause  we  would  be  broke  tomorrow  and 
all  our  people  would  be  out  of  work,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  on  a  war  economy  and 
the  foreign  nations,  the  European  and 
Asiatic  nations,  which  include  Japan, 
have  our  markets. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  have  tried  this  program  for 
more  than  24  years  we  should  be  able 
to  make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is 
good.  If  it  is  good,  it  should  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  however,  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  offered  an  amendment  to  make 
the  law  permanent.  If  I  recall  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
against  that  amendment  85  to  4.  Does 
the  Senator  attach  any  significance  to 
that  vote? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  really  would  like  to  answer  it,  but  I 
will  answer  following  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  that  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  "really  thought  the  vote 
was  superfluous  yesterday,  because  any¬ 
thing  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  is  assumed  to  be 
permanent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
that  statement,  in  view  of  experience 
with  legislation  passed  year  after  year, 
for  1  year  at  a  time,  which  we  have  with 
us  the  rest  of  our  lives.  However,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  yesterday 
some  Senators  said  very  emphatically 
that  the  law  was  no  good.  Despite  that, 
many  of  them  no  doubt  are  going  to  turn 
around' this  afternoon,  tonight,  tomor¬ 
row,  or  next  week  some  time  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  the  law.  I  am  one  Sena¬ 
tor  who  cannot  quite  understand  how  the 
Senators  are  going  to  cut  their  con¬ 
sciences  to  fit  the  square  hole  they  are 
supposed  to  fit.  After  having  said  yes¬ 
terday,  “The  law  is  no  good;  we  do  not 
think  it  should  be  permanent,”  how  will 
they  be  able  to  say,  “We  will  have  to 
vote  for  it  because  Eric  Johnston  wants 
it”? 

TRADE  ACT  PAR'T  OP  PINCERS  MOVEMENT  TO 
DESTROY  AMERICA’S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
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the  situation  should  be  apparent  now. 
We  now  know  the  reason  why  the  act 
was.  passed  in  the  first  place.  The  act 
was  never  passed  for  the  good  of  the 
American  producer  or  taxpayer,  because 
it  has  now  been  shown  that  it  was  not 
the  only  pincer  movement.  There  is  a 
pincer  movement,  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  We 
went  off  the  metal  standard  for  money  in 
1933,  so  we  immediately  threw  inflation 
into  everything  and  priced  ourselves  out 
of  every  market  in  the  world.  Then  in 
1934  we  passed  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  laughingly  called  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
act  was  never  intended  to  be  reciprocal. 
It  is  not  reciprocal.  It  has  divided 
American  markets  with  a  hundred  for¬ 
eign  nations. 

GAXT  CONCEIVED  IN  1947  TO  SPEED  DESTRUC¬ 
TION  OP  OUR  MARKETS 

Up  to  1947  this  was  done  by  the  State 
Department  in  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Then  in  1947  the  multilateral 
GATT  principle  was  adopted.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  by  Executive  order  located  that 
fanciful  international  organization  in 
Geneva.  Its  numbers  grew  very  fast, 
and  now  there  are  36  foreign  competitive 
nations  sitting  in  Geneva  dividing  our 
markets  among  them,  through  the  simr 
pie  expedient  of  lowering  tariffs — lower¬ 
ing  our  tariffs  on  important  things  and 
lowering  theirs  on  generally  less  im¬ 
portant  things. 

SENATOR  BRANDS  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
ONE-WORLD  MINDED 

We  are  a  member  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  organization  has  a  total  of  37 
members,  each  having  1  vote.  However, 
we  have  a  State  Department  which  is  all 
one-world  minded.  The  gimmick  is  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  other  countries 
to  keep  their  trade  agreements.  The 
other  countries  do  not  have  to  keep  their 
trade  agreements  so  long  as  they  can 
show  they  are  short  of  dollar  balances. 
Foreign  countries  can  always  show  that, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  our 
wealth  and  markets  are  equally  divided 
among  them  and  we  are  all  living  alike. 
Then  the  Senator  knows  what  situation 
we  will  be  in.  We  will  not  like  it,  but  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  closing,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
yielding,  and  at  the  same  time  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  for  making 
his  usual  learned  address  on  this  subject. 
It  seems  the  United  States  Senate  does 
not  think  enough  of  this  program  to 
make  it  a  permanent  law.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  think  the 
program  is  good  enough  to  pass  it  as  a 
5 -year  measure.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  thinks  it  might  be  a  good 
enough  program  to  justify  a  3 -year  ex¬ 
tension.  Is  there  not  some  way  we  can 
stop  it  altogether,  so  that  Eric  will  not 
get  what  Eric  wants? 

ERIC  JOHNSTON  INFLUENCE  DISCUSSED 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  to  Eric  Johnston,  it 
is  pretty  hard  sometimes  to  determine 
exactly  whom  he  represents.  He  repe- 
sents  the  Hollywood  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  make  pictures  in  England 
and  bring  them  into  the  United  States. 


They  pay  taxes  and  wages  over  there, 
where  there  are  large  gatherings  to  make 
pictures.  They  bring  the  pictures  into 
the  United  States  at  very  little  cost. 
This  man  was  employed  by  the  Holly¬ 
wood  motion  picture  industry  to  come 
here  and  browbeat  Members  of  Congress. 
He  is  doing  it  on  the  basis  that  he  is 
importing  all  the  pictures  that  can  be 
made  over  there.  .  He  joined  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  and  several  other  great  figures 
in  American  history  in  an  effort  to  influ¬ 
ence  Members  of  Congress — to  scare 
them  so  badly  that  they  would  not  dare 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mfi LONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  Senator’s 
long  experience  in  Washington,  has  he 
ever  before  seen  an  example  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  going 
so  far  around  the  Constitution  and  its 
intent  as  to  hire  a  public  relations  man 
to  take  over  the  prerogatives  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  body  under  our  Constitution? 

REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES  OF  100  ^EARS  ABAN¬ 
DONED  BY  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MALONE.  This  is  the  first  free 
trade  administration  the  Republicans 
have  had  in  100  years.  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  last  free  trade  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Before  I  complete  my  discussion  of  this 
subject,  I  shall  document  the  record  by 
citing  the  platforms  of  both  parties  for 
a  century.  They  will  show  that  the 
Democrat  Party  has  always  been  led  by 
free  traders.  They  have  always  wanted 
to  lower  tariffs  below  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production.  For  100  years, 
the  Republican  Party,  until  the  beginning 
of  this  administration,  has  always  been 
for  tariff  adjustment.  Article  I  of  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Constitution  referred  to 
tariffs  as  “duties,  imposts,  and  excises.” 

TARIFFS  ADJUSTED  PRIOR  TO  TRADE  ACT  TO  GIVE 
AMERICANS  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  OWN  MARKETS 

We  had  been  improving  the  system 
continually,  and  adjusting  the  difference 
in  wages  and  costs  of  doing  business  here 
and  abroad  by  tariffs.  It  was  a  process 
of  evening  the  costs,  so  as  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  the  low-cost  labor  at  the 
water’s  edge,  in  order  that  Americans 
could  compete  for  the  American  market. 
If  anyone  wanted  to  change  his  business, 
or  establish  a  new  business,  and  he  had 
an  idea  for  a  product  that  would  compete 
with  other  Americans  paying  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  wages  and  taxes,  if  he 
could  obtain  financial  support  to  build 
a  factory  or  establish  a  mine,  he  was  in 
business.  If  his  judgment  proved  in¬ 
correct,  he  was  out  of  business.  We  built 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and  the 
greatest  standard  of  living  on  earth. 

Now  we  have  reversed  the  process  and 
have  started  a  complete  division  of  the 
wealth  and  tax  money  of  the  United 
States  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
That  process  started  in  1934.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  given  authority  to  trade  a  part 
or  all  of  any  industry  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  and  beautiful  expres- 
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sion,  “the  dollar  gap”?  Does  he  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  have  customers,  and 
that  there  are  4»/2  million  people  in 
America  living  off  this  program? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  That  is  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  the  Republican  Party.  Does  he 
mean  the  modern  Republican  Party  or 
the  old  line  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  talking  about 
the .  Republican  Party.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  modem  Republican 
Party.  I  am  no  part  of  it.  Perhaps  a 
third  party  will  spring  up  which  some 
of  us  can  join. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  that  the  Senator  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  modern  Republican 
Party.  It  died  last  year  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  I  think  the  clods  which  fell  on  the 
coffin  were  heard  all  aver  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  believe  Paul  Hoffman 
read  the  Senator  out  of  the  modern  Re¬ 
publican  Party;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Paul  Hoffman 
tried  to  read  the  three  of  us  out  of  the 
modern  Republican  Party.  I  am  sure 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to'  leave. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  not  wanting 
to  associate  with  Paul  Hoffman. 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  is  an  Indiana  idiot. 
That  is  where  he  came  from. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  he  come  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  but  we  are 
ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  married  to 
a  Hoosier. 

Mr.  JENNER.  After  he  bankrupted 
Studebaker,  they  did  not  want  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  any  way 
to  get  him  out  of  the  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  there  were  any  way 
to  send  him  to  Lebanon,  that  would  be 
the  place  for  him.  But  Lebanon  might 
not  be  far  enough  away. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  that 
mad  at  Lebanon. 

Mr.  JENNER.  No. 

PAUL  HOFFMAN’S  ATTEMPT  TO  PURGE  G.  O.  P.  OF 
REPUBLICANS  DISCUSSED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Paul  Hoffman  is  the 
only  man  I  have  been  able  to  think  of 
so  far  who  has  had  the  influence  with 
the  White  House  that  he  apparently  has, 
who  has  never  been  successful  at  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  destroyed  everything  he 
has  touched. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Including  Studebaker. 

Mr.  MALONE.  He  destroyed  that. 
Then  he  wrote  an  article  for  Collier’s 
magazine.  Certain  Senators  may  re¬ 
member  it,  because  they  were  yery  prom¬ 
inently  mentioned.  He  said  that  we 
should  be  purged  from  the  Republican 
Party.  I  do  not  intend  to  resign  from 
the  Republican  Party,  because  we  intend 
to  turn  it  into  a  real  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  it  is  too  late,  does  he? 


RESTORATION  OF  PARTY  PROTECTING  JOBS  OF 
NATION’S  WAGE  EARNERS  PREDICTED 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  I  do  not.  I  believe 
we  will  get  back  to  the  Republican  Party 
which  wants  to  protect  the  working  men 
and  investors  of  the  Nation  in  their  jobs 
and  investments,  and  will  do  so  by  a 
flexible  tariff  that  will  equalize  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages  and  costs  of  production 
here  and  abroad. 

To  get  back  to  Paul  Hoffman,  when 
he  failed  in  the  automobile  business  and 
destroyed  Studebaker,  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Roy  Hurley,  of  Curtiss-Wright,  in¬ 
tended  to  take  it  over.  He  has  had  a 
hard  time  bringing  it  out  of  the  mess  it 
was  in. 

HOFFMAN  ARTICLE  PRECEDED  COLLAPSE  OF  MAG¬ 
AZINE  THAT  PUBLISHED  IT 

Paul  Hoffman,  as  I  said  before,  wrote 
an  article  for  Collier’s  magazine  sug¬ 
gesting  that  several  Senators  be  purged. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  issue  in  which 
that  article  appeared  was  the  last  to 
hit  the  streets.  The  man  really  has 
something.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
When  he  touches  anything,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  it  is  well 
known  that  what  we  have  done  from  the 
beginning  under  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act — the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act — is  really  to  destroy  com¬ 
merce  distribution  of  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  country  with  the  view 
of  remaking  it  on  the  Old  World  social¬ 
istic  model.  I  refer  to  it  as  the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  order  to 
identify  it,  so  that  all  Senators  will  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  That  is  what  it  is  called. 
Senators  have  been  well  trained  in  that 
respect. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
first  enacted  the  State  Department  was 
operated  by  several  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
predecessors,  then  by  Acheson  himself, 
and  now  by  Mr.  Dulles.  They  have  all 
advocated  such  legislation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
if  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  will  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  , 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNITED  STATES  FIGHTING  FOREIGN  WARS  FOR 

PRODUCTS  IT  HAS  AVAILABLE  HERE  AT  HOME 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
fought  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
what  mahy  of  us  called  world  war  III — 
a  police  action  in  Korea,  in  which  the 
American  boys  were  not  allowed  to  win 


or  lose,  the  kids  were  simply  murdered — 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  cross  a  major  ocean  to  protect  stra¬ 
tegic  or  critical  materials  which  were  not 
otherwise  available  to  us. 

SENATE  REPORT  NO.  1627  ON  STRATEGIC  MATE¬ 
RIALS  SHOWS  HEMISPHERE  CAN  BE  SELF-SUF¬ 
FICIENT 

In  1954  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  completed  a  report  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  entitled:  “Ac¬ 
cessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma¬ 
terials  to  the  United  States  in  Time  of 
War  and  for  Our  Expanding  Economy.” 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  143,  this 
document  was  printed  as  Senate  Report 
No.  1627. 

In  that  report,  the  committee  said  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  could  be  made 
self-sufficient  for  either  war  or  peace, 
and  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  could 
be  defended  with  strategic  and  critical 
materials  available  in  North  America. 

NO  MIDEAST  OIL  REQUIRED  BY  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
PEACE  OR  WAR 

If  a  decision  is  made  by  the  Chief  Exe¬ 
cutive  that  we  must  protect  other  na¬ 
tions  from  third  nations,  and  that  we 
must  keep  everything  in  status  quo,  that 
is  one  thing.  But  I  read  in  the  press 
this  morning  that  the  Mideast  oil  is  in 
danger. 

I  say  categorically  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  a  drop  of  oil  from 
Asia  or  Europe  for  either  war  or  peace. 
Any  oil  which  we  need  can  be  secured 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
fields  and  the  supply  lines  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  so  that  we  can  get  it  in  wartime. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  anything  sent 
through  the  Suez  Canal  for  either  war  ox- 
peace.  We  avowedly  went  into  those 
three  wars  to  protect  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  matei’ials  which  had  to  be  shipped 
across  major  oceans  because  it  was  said 
by  the  respective  Chief  Executives  and 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office,  that  those  mate¬ 
rials  were  not  otherwise  available  to  us. 
Many  of  us  doubted  these  statements 
and  we  wanted  to  investigate  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts. 

EXTENSIVE  INQUIRY  PRECEDED  SENATE  REPORT 
NO.  1627 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  report 
which  was  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  which  I 
just  described.  Two  years  of  investiga¬ 
tions  and  hearings  were  required  before 
the  report  was  made.  Testimony  was 
given  by  nationally  and  internationally 
known  engineers  and  economists  and  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has 
had  30  years  of  engineering  experience. 
That  report  was  handed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  July  1954. 

When  conversations  were  taking  place 
all  over  the  country  in  that  year,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  necessai’y  for  us  to 
protect  Africa  to  get  uranium  and  other 
materials  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  I 
said  categorically  that  if  we  treated  our 
taxpayers  half  as  well  as  we  did  for- 
eignei’S,  uranium  would  be  running  out 
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of  our  ears  in  2  years.  That  was  in  1954. 
That  happened. 

URANIUM  BEING  IMPORTED  AT  GREATER  COST 

THAN  THAT  PRODUCED  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  clos¬ 
ing  down  and  putting  a  damper  on 
United  States  production  of  uranium. 
We  are  importing  uranium  from  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Canada,  and  almost  ev¬ 
erywhere  else,  under  contract,  and  are 
paying  much  more  for  it  in  many  in¬ 
stances  than  it  costs  in  the  United 
States. 

So  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
war  across  major  oceans  to  get  every¬ 
thing  we  need  for  war  or  peace.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  can  be  protected 
right  here  in  North  America.  About 
one-third  of  the  land  area  of  this  conti- 
ent  is  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
a  population  of  about  160  million. 
There  is  room  for  a  billion  without 
crowding  anyone. 

FAVORITISM  TO  EUROPE  COSTING  UNITED  STATES 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  FRIENDS 

While  we  have  our  eyes  on  Europe 
and  Asia,  we  are  losing  many  of  our 
South  American  friends  and  a  part  of 
our  trade  with  South  America.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  have  any  profitable 
trade  in  the  future  at  all,  it  will  be  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  it  is  not  in 
the  cheap  labor  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  had  better  start  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  our  homework. 

SENATE  REPORT  NO.  1627  OPPOSED  EXTENSION 
OF  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  dated  July  9,  1954,  in  which 
the  report  to  which  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  was  submitted,  we  said,  under  the 
heading  “Committee  Recommenda¬ 
tions”: 

The  availability  of  critical  and  strategic 
materials  are  vital  to  military  security  and 
to  an  expanding  domestic  economy.  Na¬ 
tional  survival  in  time  of  war  depends  on 
ample  and  uninterrupted  supplies  of  the  77 
such  materials  included  in  the  report.  To 
assure  that  imperative  heeds  of  the  United 
States  be  met: 

1.  We  recommend  the  closest  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  which  is  the  only  dependable  source 
of  the  necessary  critical  materials  in  time 
of  war.  This  area  can  be  defended  and  can 
be  made  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of 
such  materials.  We  recommend  that  the 
spirit  of  the  130-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine 
prevail  in  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  We  recommend  that  Congress  insure 
that  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  con¬ 
forms  to  the  principles  thus  laid  down  in 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  thus 
assuring  the  American  workers  and  investors 
equal  access  to  American  markets. 

That  means  that  this  act  should  not  be 
extended,  that  we  should  conform  and 
return  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  continue: 

3.  We  recommend  eliminating  our  Nation’s 
present  dependency  upon  remote  and  pos¬ 
sibly  unfriendly  or  neutral  areas  of  the  world 
for  the  critical  materials,  without  which  we 
cannot  conduct  a  war. 

The  only  tin  smelter  In  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  is  in  Texas  City,  Tex.  The  continued 
operation  and  maintenance  of  this  smelter 
Is  essential  to  our  security.  The  capacity 
meets  our  wartime  needs. 


FREE  TRADE  PROGRAM  JEOPARDIZES  NATION'S 
SURVIVAL 

High  grade  tin  ore  from  Bolivia  was 
being  shipped  to  England,  where  it  was 
processed,  and  then  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  That  required  the  cros¬ 
sing  of  a  major  ocean  twice.  The  ocean 
could  not  be  crossed  at  all  during  war 
time. 

4.  We  recommend  increased  depletion  al¬ 
lowances  to  producers  of  critical  minerals 
and  materials  as  a  further  incentive  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

Further  studies  should  be  made  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  method  of  delayed  taxation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  critical  mineral  and  material 
development. 

5.  We  recommend  acceleration  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program  of  stockpiling  critical  and  stra¬ 
tegic  minerals  and  materials  to  assure  ready 
supplies  in  the  event  of  war  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  this  program  with  “going  concern” 
production  industries  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  to  assure  continuation  of  necessary 
supplies  under  stress  of  war. 

A  going-concern  production  of  all 
materials  needed  by  the  United  States 
in  war  is  the  best  means  of  survival. 

How  can  that  be  done  under  a  free 
trade  policy  which  advocates  and  permits 
the ,  President  of  the  United  States  to 
trade  an  industry  to  a  foreign  nation 
under  our  foreign  policy  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  industry,  and  which 
prevents  further  investment  in  private 
industry  subject  to  that  particular  act? 

INCREASED  TITANIUM  OUTPUT  RECOMMENDED 

6.  We  recommend  studies  with  a  view  to 
improve  petroleum,  gas,  and  coal  resources 
and  develop  them  to  assure  maximum  avail¬ 
ability  of  domestic  fuels  for  both  the  peace¬ 
time  economy  and  national  security.  Such 
studies  should  determine  whether  present 
regulations  are  unduly  restrictive  of  our  own 
resource  expansion  and  reserves,  and  if  so, 
regulations  should  be  adjusted  to  maintain 
our  self-sufficiency  in  these  vital  fuels. 

7.  We  recommend  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  goal  for  titanium  to  150,000  tons  annual 
minimum  without  delay.  Titanium  is  a 
new  wonder  metal.  This  is  a  military  must. 
Contracts  should  be  awarded  without  delay 
by  the  Government  to  qualified  concerns 
prepared  to  contribute  toward  this  goal. 
Civilian  demands  are  tremendous  for  this 
heat  resistant  high-strength-weight-ratio, 
noncorrosive,  nonmagnetic  metal. 

This  metal  can  become  the  basis  for  a  $5 
to  $10  billion  new  civilian  industry.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  long-range  supersonic  speed 
bombers  and  the  necessary  fighter  planes  will 
make  obsolete  any  nation’s  air  equipment 
built  ivithout  it. 

UNITED  STATES  TITANIUM  PRODUCTION  CUT 
BACK  BY  IMPORTS  FROM  JAPAN 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
little  town  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  about  10 
miles  south  of  Las  Vegas,  contracts  such 
as  the  ones  recommended  in  the  report 
from  which  I  have  just  now  read  were 
let;  and,  as  a  result,  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  titanium  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  being  produced  there. 

The  other  50  percent  was  produced  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  duPont  Co.  All  of 
it  was  of  good  quality,  and  all  of  it  was 
being  put  to  use. 

Suddenly,  titanium  started  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from 
Japan,  where  it  was  produced  by  Amer¬ 
ican-owned  companies,  using  American- 
manufactured  machinery  and  American 
workers. 


IMPORTS  OF  JAPANESE  TITANIUM  COSTS  JOBS 
OF  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

The  Japanese-produced  titanium  was 
imported  at  prices  so  low  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  competition  by  titanium 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  was  that,  last  year,  500  men  were 
laid  off  at  Henderson,  Nev.,  and  there 
is  grave  danger  that  the  titanium  plant 
at  Henderson,  Nev.,  will  be  shutdown 
entirely.  Of  course,  in  time  of  war,  no 
materials  could  be  secured  by  the 
United  States  from  Japan.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  United  States  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  dependent  again  on  foreign 
sources  for  the  commodities  it  must 
have  in  time  of  war. 

ZINC  IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  CLOSING  AMERICAN 
MINES 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports  of 
zinc  from  Mexico  and  other  nations 
have  caused  our  zinc  mines  to  close. 

In  the  case  of  tungsten,  amounts  in 
excess  of  those  provided  for  in  the 
Malone-Aspinall  Act,  which  provides  for 
certain  payments  per  unit  in  the  case  of 
tungsten  produced  in  this  country,  have 
been  obtained,  under  contract,  from 
Korea  and  other  countries  across  major 
oceans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Malone-Aspinall 
Act,  enacted  in  1953,  and  renewed  in 
1956,  will  be  good  until  1959.  The  Senate* 
has  voted  the  necessary  appropriation 
four  different  times,  and  each  time  has 
sent  the  measure  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  but  each  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  refused  to  make  the 
appropriation.  Therefore,  the  act  is  in¬ 
operative. 

BATS,  HORNED  TOADS  TAKING  OVER  AMERICAN 

TUNGSTEN  MINE,  OWNER  REPORTS  IN  BITTER 

CONDEMNATION  OF  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation  of 
the  American  tungsten  producer  today? 

I  will  cite  one  example,  representative 
of  the  many  plaintive  appeals  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  letter,  handwritten  on  tablet  paper, 
that  I  received  only  today  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
C.  Schrader,  a  long  experienced  and  ex¬ 
pert  mining  man  who,  his  mine  now  be¬ 
ing  closed,  has  removed  from  Nevada  to 
California,  where  he  can  meditate  on 
the  causes  of  his  despair. 

There  beipg  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Schrader  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Porterville,  Calif.,  July  16,  1958. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ~~~ 

Gentlemen:  The  Post  Office  Department’s 
notice  of  arrival  of  registered  mail  containing 
your  tungsten  questionnaire  was  sent  to  my 
ex-tungsten  mine — a  quiet  spot  inhabited  by 
bats  and  horned  toads  crawling  about  over 
rusted  machinery  and  rotted  timbers  to  help 
the  field  mice  and  packrats  fashion  a  fitting 
monument  for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and 
those  un-American  statesmen  who  reside  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  former  capital  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  fill  out 
your  questionnaire  as  requested.  The  Post 
Office  Department  sent  it  back  before  I 
learned  it  was  here. 

I  wonder  if  it  really  matters  as  I  am  only 
a  humble,  hard-working,  American  citizen 
with  no  claim  to  royalty,  and  no  hope  of 
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ever  being  the  blue-blooded  owner  of  a 
foreign  mine. 

Respectfully, 

Lloyd  C.  Schrader. 

fate  of  tungsten,  lead  and  zinc  industries 

IN  hands  of  house  of  representatives 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  passed  a  bill  which  will  guarantee 
a  certain  price  for  each  of  4  or  5  metals. 
Included  among  them  are  tungsten,  lead, 
fluorspar,  zinc,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
copper  to  be  purchased  for  the  following 
year.  That  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  What  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  do  with  it 
is  problematical. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Congress  going 
to  permit  these  industries  to  be  put  out 
of  business.  The  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  expired  on  June  30.  If  it  is  re¬ 
newed,  the  administration  will  continue 
to  trade  these  industries  down  the  river, 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  policy  of 
doubtful  effectiveness,  at  best,  because  it 
is  well  known  and  well  understood, 
among  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
other  nations,  that  if  a  real  war  begins, 
Europe  will  have  to  be  neutral,  for  her 
own'  preservation.  Probably  within  1 
or  2  years  all  the  American  bases  in 
Europe  and  Asia  will  no  longer  be  avail¬ 
able  to  us;  and  that  then  those  nations 
will  insist  that  our  forces  leave,  because 
otherwise  their  security  will  be  threat¬ 
ened. 

UNITED  STATES  URANIUM  MINES  DEPRESSED  BY 
IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Uranium  is  coming  from  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Canada,-  and  other  nations,  and 
our  own  mines  are  being  depressed. 

I  read  recommendation  No.  8  in  Senate 
Report  No.  1627 : 

We  recommend  that  goals  for  production 
of  uranium  for  fuel  be  made  adequate  to 
meet  both  military  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments.  Hemisphere  self-sufficiency  in  uran¬ 
ium  for  fuels  cap  be  attained. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
across  major  oceans  to  get  uranium, 
oil,  or  any  material  on  earth  that  we 
need  for  war  or  peace. 

Coal:  We  are  the  greatest  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  nation  on  earth. 

Oil:  We  have  350  billion  barrels  of  oil 
in  oil  shale,  and  gasoline  and  processed 
oil  derived  from  oil  shale  costs  a  very 
small  amount  above  the  cost  of  oil  that 
comes  from  underground. 

We  have  more  underground  oil  at  the 
moment  than  we  have  even  known  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think 
the  surface  has  been  scratched. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  NATIONS  SOUGHT  BY 

FORMER  HIGH  OFFICIALS - SENATE  CHARGES 

However,  we  had  the  Harry  Dexter 
Whites,  and  the  Alger  Hisses,  and  the 
Henry  Wallaces,  and  gentlemen  like  the 
former  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr.  Ickes, 
who  wanted  us  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  all  these  materials. 

In  1945,  Harry  Dexter  White,  who  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
wrote  a  4-  or  5-page  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Morgenthau  suggesting  that  we 
lend— and  lending  would  mean  giving  it 
to  them — $5  billion  to  Russia,  for  which 
Russia  would  furnish  oil,  tungsten,  lead, 
zinc,  and  4  or  5  other  materials  which 
he  said  we  were  practically  out  of  in  this 
country. 


Mr.  Morgenthau  took  that  letter  on  the 
first  bounce,  sent  it  to  the  then  President 
of  the  tinited  States,  and  asked  for  a  $10 
billion  loan  to  Russia  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  fact  that  we  now  have  many 
times  the  reserves  of  oil,  lead,  zinc,  tung¬ 
sten,  and  other  products  than  we  had 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  administration. 

UNITED  STATES  TUNGSTEN  OUTPUT  ZOOMED  UNDER 
MALONE-ASPINALL  ACT 

Under  the  Malone-Aspinall  Act,  with 
the  prices  of  tungsten  and  six  other  met¬ 
als  fixed  at  what  was  estimated  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  we  were  pro¬ 
ducing  twice  as  much  tungsten  as  is  used 
in  America,  the  production  has  been  in¬ 
creased  many  times  since  Harry  Dexter 
White  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Mr. 
Morgenthau. 

POLICYMAKERS  OF  THE  THIRTIES  AND  FORTIES 

DISCREDITED  BUT  POLICIES  STILL  FOLLOWED 

What  I  said  in  my  previous  speeches 
we  were  doing  we  are  continuing  to  do. 
We  are  still  following  Henry  Wallace, 
Harry  Dexter  White,  Alger  Hiss,  and  the 
other  famous  officeholders  in  the  State, 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce 
Departments,  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  discredited  both  personally 
and  with  regard  to  what  they  had  said 
about  materials  which,  according  to 
them,  we  could  not  produce  in  this 
country. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SENATE  REPORT 
NO.  1627  CITED 

Mr.  President,  may  I  repeat  recom¬ 
mendation  No.  8  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1627  and  continue  with  other  recom¬ 
mendations  which  follow  in  this  report. 

We  recommend  that  goals  for  production 
of  uranium  for  fuel  be  made  adequate  to 
meet  both  military  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments.  Hemisphere  self-sufficiency  in  ura¬ 
nium  for  fuels  can  be  attained.  A  liberal 
long  range  market  price  must  be  maintained 
as  long  as  Government  control  is  necessary 
for  security.  A  tremendous  civilian  poten¬ 
tial  use  of  uranium  is  assured  based  on  nu¬ 
clear  power  for  industry. 

9.  We  recommend  a  review  of  the  work  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  to 
clarify  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
sale  of  securities  affects  the  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  program.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
Commission  should  assure  full  and  complete 
information  to  potential  purchasers  of  secu¬ 
rities,  and  that  its  responsibility  does  not 
include  determination  of  feasibility.  Such 
congressional  committee  review  should  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  a  requirement  that 
a  thorough  and  confidential  inquiry  should 
precede  any  public  announcement  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  offered  securities. 

10.  We  recommend  determination  by  the 
Congress,  through  appropriate  committees, 
of  the  precise  duties,  and  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  multiple  (approximately  38) 
agencies  and  branches  of  our  Government 
responsible  for  stockpiling  operations  of 
critical  materials. 

The  determination  of  these  duties  should 
precede  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  these 
agencies  with  the  aim  of  facilitating  their 
work  and  of  fixing  responsibility  for  the 
proper  coordinated  objectives. 

11.  We  recommend  appropriations  of  $50 
million  annually  to  establish  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  5-year  program  of  laboratory, 
pilot-plant,  and  exploratory  research  into 
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improved  methods  of  beneflciation  of  critical 
materials  and  the  study  of  substitutes,  in¬ 
cluding  synthetics  and  replacements. 

We  approve  the  research  and  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  low- 
temperature  carbonization  of  coal  and  we 
recommend  that  adequate  funds  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  conduct  extensive  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  ways  and  means  to  revive 
the  coal  industry.  These  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  be  used  independently 
or  in  conjunction  with  responsible  privately 
operated  companies  and  organizations. 

It  is  recommended  that  research  and  pilot- 
plant  work  be  continued.  That  the  erection 
of  a  large-scale  oil-shale  plant  be  considered 
by  industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Such  plant  would  endeavor  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  production  of  petroleum  fuel  on  a 
commercial  basis,  and  it  would  be  available 
in  a  war  emergency. 

12.  We  recommend  rejection  of  interna¬ 
tional  controls  of  production,  prices,  and 
supplies  of  critical  and  strategic  materials 
unless  by  legislative  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  recommendations  appear  on 
pages  3  and  4  of  Senate  Report  No.  1627 
of  the  83d  Congress.  The  report  also 
contains  findings  with  respect  to  a  list 
of  77  strategic  materials.  There  is  sup¬ 
porting  data  in  the  remainder  of  the  re¬ 
port,  about  400  pages. 

RELIEF  TO  STRICKEN  METAL  INDUSTRIES  SEEN 
IF  TRADE  ACT  NOT  EXTENDED 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bill  under  discussion  today — that  is  to 
say,  a  measure  to  extend  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act — no  special  legislation 
would  be  needed  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  of  these  materials.  What 
we  would  have  then,  and  what  we  should 
have  today,  since  the  Act  expired  on 
June  30th,  would  be  a  reliance  on  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  for  relief  under  the  1930  act,  a 
perfect  free-trade  act. 

The  objective  announced  by  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  to  reach  free 
trade  among  nations,  does  not  help  the 
living  standards  in  foreign  nations,  and 
let  me  state  why.  In  the  foreign  nations, 
kings,  queens,  or  dictators  control  both 
the  economic  structure  and  the  foreign 
policy,  just  as  our  own  executive  does 
now  in  this  country,  under  the  act,  but 
which  is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

LOW  FOREIGN  WAGE  RfTES  THE  INCENTIVE  VOR 

$50  BILLION  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  IN¬ 
VESTMENT 

When  American  capital  goes  into  for¬ 
eign  countries —  and  more  than  $50  bil¬ 
lion  has  gone  into  foreign  countries — it 
does  not  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  recipient  nations.  What  they  do  is 
to  hold  the  wages  and  living  standards  as 
low  as  they  can  possibly  hold  them.  The 
lower  they  hold  them,  and  the  higher 
the  price  they  can  get  for  their  products 
in  the  United  States,  the  greater  the 
profit  is. 

Therefore,  there  is  an  incentive  to 
hold  down  the  wages  and  the  costs  in  the 
foreign  nations,  which  has  been  done 
for  the  24  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
act.  The  goods  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States  under  practically  free  trade  to 
make  money,  while  men  here  are  thrown 
out  of  work.  There  are  5  V2  million  men 
now  on  the  streets,  practically  all  of  them 
in  that  situation  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
The  goods  shipped  into  this  country  also 
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destroy  the  money  of  American  investors 
which  is  invested  in  American  private 
industry. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing-, 
if  we  renew  and  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act,  is  to  deliberately  destroy  our 
working  men  and  investors.  That  is  the 
reason  the  act  was  passed  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  in  1934.  It  was  not 
passed  to  help  America;  it  was  passed 
to  destroy  America’s  free-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  and  her  economy. 

HOW  GOVERNMENT  CAN  ESCAPE  FROM  DESTRUC¬ 
TIVE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  OUTLINED 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  1930 
Tariff  Act  provide?  That  act  will  be  in 
force  if  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
is  not  extended.  Under  that  act,  if  to¬ 
day  the  United  States  shoud  serve  notice 
on  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  wants  to 
cancel  its  multilateral  agreements  made 
by  and  with  this  outfit  at  Geneva,  in  60 
days  every  product  covered  by  the  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements — and  there  are 
several  thousands  of  them — would  revert 
to  the  authority  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  an  agent  of  the  Congress. 

On  what  basis  would  that  be?  The 
Tariff  Commission  would  determine  un¬ 
der  section  336  of  the  1930  act  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  Nation  and  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  chief  competing  nation.  It  would 
not  be  the  high  cost  or  the  low  cost, 
but  it  would  be  the  reasonable  cost  of 
production  here,  and  the  reasonable  cost 
of  production  in  the  chief  competing 
foreign  nation — that  is  exactly  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  act — with  respect  to  a  given 
product  or  all  like  products.  Then  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  recommend 
that  difference  in  reasonable  cost  to  be 
the  tariff,  and  that  would  be  the  tariff 
under  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 
REQUIRES  180  DAYS 

When  there  are  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  made  by  the  State  Department, 
6  months’  notice,  or  180  days’  notice, 
are  necessary  to  cancel  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  At  the  expiration  of  the  180  days, 
all  the  products  under  that  agreement 
would  revert  to  the  authority  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Congress, 
on  the  same  basis. 

That  is  the  law  which  provides  for  a 
flexible  tariff.  That  is  the  best  tariff 
law  ever  passed.  The  first  tariff  law  was 
passed  in  1789,  and  was  a  protective 
tariff.  The  tariff  has  been  protective 
ever  since.  The  modus  operandi  and 
the  methods  have  been  improved,  and 
the  1930  act  was  the  best  act.  That 
was  the  flexible  tariff  act. 

NEW  TARIFF  RATES  WOULD  T^KE  HIGH  PROFITS 
OUT  OF  LOW-WAGE  IMPORTS 

The  Tariff  Commission  can,  under  the 
1930  act,  make  an  investigation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  product  today  and  determine 
that  a  certain  tariff  is  necessary  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  the  low-wage  product  at 
the  water’s  edge.  The  1930  Tariff  Act  is 
an  equalization-of-cost  act.  That  is 
what  the  act  is  labeled.  Then  the  next 
day,  in  6  months  or  in  6  years  the  Tariff 
Commission  can  make  another  examina¬ 
tion,  on  its  own  motion,  on  request  of  the 
President,  on  request  of  the  Congress,  or 


on  request  of  a  producer  or  a  consumer, 
and  can  make  another  determination. 
If  the  foreign  nation  has  raised  its  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  the  tariff  can  be  reduced 
accordingly,  and  when  the  people  of  the 
other  nation  are  living  at  about  the  same 
standard  we  are,  there  would  automati¬ 
cally  free  trade. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  According  to  what  we 
read  in  the  press,  if  this  law  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  we  will  reyert  to  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  is  it 
not? 

DISTORTION  BY  SOME  TRADE  ACT  ADVOCATES 
CRITICIZED 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  not  only  untrue, 
but  it  is  unpatriotic.  If  I  thought  those 
writers  knew  the  effect  of  what  they 
were  saying  I  would  call  them  traitors 
on  this  floor,  but  I  am  sure  they  do  not 
know,  because  I  cannot  imagine  any¬ 
thing  being  written  along  that  line  if 
they  knew  the  facts. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  that  not  about  all 
we  read  in  the  press? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  all  I  read  in 
the  press. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  read  these  colum¬ 
nists.  I  do  not  know  why  I  read  their 
columns,  because  I  get  a  little  more 
angry  each  time  I  read  them. 

One  of  the  writers  downtown — I  for¬ 
get  his  name,  but  I  can  look  it  up  and 
supply  it  for  the  record — said  very  em¬ 
phatically  and  positively  in  his  column 
that  even  the  protectionists  wanted  the 
bill  passed  because  if  it  were  not  passed 
they  could  not  get  an  adjustment  of 
their  tariffs.  I  called  this  writer  up 
and  said,  “I  am  a  reader  of  your  column. 
I  know  you  want  to  be  accurate,  and  I 
thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
this  matter  to  explain  it  to  you.”'  He 
said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter,  but  he  has  never  cor¬ 
rected  that  column,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  and  he  has  never  mentioned 
the  subject  since.  Of  course,  he  was 
wrong  diametrically  from  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  I  think  he  knew  it,  but  I  did 
not  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  Russia  they  call 
that  “brainwashing.”  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  say  that  the  free  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  deliberately  and  maliciously 
“brainwashing”  the  American  public,  on 
the  question  of  reciprocal  trade? 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  who  controls 
the  policy  of  the  press.  I  do  not  know 
who  controls  the  policy  of  most  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations.  When  we 
open  up  a  set  and  turn  it  on,  all  we 
hear  is  that  this  is  the  greatest  act 
on  earth,  that  this  is  building  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  workingmen  and 
investors  of  this  Nation,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  catastrophe  not  to  extend  the 
act. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
act  is  not  extended  a  lot  of  people  would 
be  unemployed,  up  to  4'/2  million. 
Where  do  those  figures  come  from? 


GIFTS  AND  SUBSIDIES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
ERRONEOUSLY  CLASSIFIED  AS  TRADE 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  to  the  possible  4>/2 
million  unemployed,  I  put  a  table  in  the 
Record.  We  call  it  trade  when  we  ship 
something  overseas  and  pay  a  subsidy 
to  cover  the  difference  between  its  cost 
and  what  it  is  sold  for.  We  call  it  for¬ 
eign  trade  when  we  ship  farm  products 
overseas  under  support  prices  and  sell 
them  at  world  prices. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  an  example, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  have  in  the 
Record.  We  have  a  Sugar  Act.  Con¬ 
gress  can  take  any  product  it  wants  and 
treat  it  any  way  it  thinks  is  equitable 
to  the  producers  and  consumers.  There¬ 
fore,  on  sugar  we  have  a  tariff,  a  quota 
system,  and  several  things.  What  we  do 
is  to  allocate  to  the  beet  and  sugarcane 
producers  in  this  country  an  amount 
which  they  believe  is  sufficient,  or  they 
are  satisfied  they  can  produce.  Then 
come  the  possessions  such  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  each  of  which  gets  a 
quota.  The  Philippine  Republic  is  not 
independent,  of  course,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows.  If  we  did  not  give  the 
Philippines  about  the  same  advantage 
they  would  be  broke  in  a  week.  There¬ 
fore,  we  allocate  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar  production  to  them.  Then  there 
is  a  certain  amount  left  over.  We  eat 
more  sugar  than  we  produce.  We  al¬ 
locate  that  to  various  nations. 

CUBAN  RAKEOFF  ON  SUGAR,  WHEAT  DISCUSSED 

During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  Cuba  had  been  given  about  88  or 
90  percent  of  the  allotment.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  percentage.  I  have 
been  to  Peru  and  all  the  nations  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  they  produced  and  how  they  lived. 

In  Peru  and  several  other  nations  it 
is  possible  to  produce  more  sugar  than 
is  now  produced.  One  percent  of  the 
amount  left  over  of  the  United  States 
allocation  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  Peru  somewhat,  so  I  suggested 
to  the  State  Department  assistant  who 
was  testifying  before  our  committee  that 
perhaps  we  should  take  1  or  2  percent 
from  the  88  percent  and  give  that  allo¬ 
cation  to  Peru.  The  State  Department 
was  adamant.  They  had  the  votes  in 
the  committee,  so  I  did  not  win  very 
much,  but  I  asked  the  assistant,  “Why 
are  you  so  adamant  that  you  must  keep 
Cuba  on  88  or  90  percent  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  we  consume,  beyond  what  we 
allocate  to  our  own  people?”  He  said, 
“They  buy  our  wheat.”  I  said,  “That  is 
very  interesting.  When  they  buy  our 
wheat,  do  they  pay  our  support  price  or 
do  they  pay  the  world  price?”  With 
some  hesitation  he  said,  “They  pay  the 
world  price.”  I  said,  “That  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  too.  When  we  bqy  their 
sugar,  what  do  we  pay?  Do  we  pay  the 
support  price  or  the  world  pa-ice  at 
which  price  the  rest  is  sold  and  on  which 
the  producers  make  plenty  of  money?” 
With  quite  a  bit  of  hesitation,  he  said, 
“Well,  we  pay  our  support  price.” 

I  figured  out  right  there,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  that  every 
bushel  of  wheat  we  sell  Cuba  costs  the 
taxpayers  $1.35.  We  call  that  foreign 
trade. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield.  v 

Mr.  JENNER.  When  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  giveaways  and  the  fake 
loans  and  all  these  “gimmicks,”  how  does 
our  foreign  trade  today  compare  with 
what  it  was  when  the  trade  agreements 
law  was  first  passed  in  1934?  Has  it  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  has  decreased. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  should 
take  into  consideration,  when  he  answers 
the  question,  that  our  dollar  is  now  said 
to  be  worth  48  cents.  That  is  debatable. 
We  have  a  great  many  30-cent  dollars. 
Taking  that  fact  into  consideration,  can 
the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  whether, 
since  1934,  under  the  reciprocal-trade 
program,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  increased  or  decreased? 

RATIO  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  PRODUC¬ 
TION  SLUMPS  SINCE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

ACT  PASSED 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  1925  it  was  10  per¬ 
cent  of  our  exportable  goods.  In  1927 
it  was  9.7  pei’cent;  in  1929,  7.3  percent; 
in  1933,  6.5  percent.  Then  we  skip  a  few 
years.  In  1937  it  was  7.4  percent;  in 
1939,  7.5  percent;  in  1940,  8.1  percent. 
That  covers  the  period  the  Senator  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Starting  back  in  1950, 
it  was  6.4  percent. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  in  1925  it  was  10 
percent. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  In  1952  it  was 
6.2  percent;  in  1953,  6.4  percent;  in  1954, 
6.2  percent;  in  1956,  7.4  percent;  in  1957, 
8  percent. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  words,  the 
answer  to  my  question  is  that  on  the 
average,  over  the  years,  it  is  less  today 
than  it  was  before  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Has  the  Senator  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  that  trade,  in  dollars,  has  been 
cut  to  the  basis  of  a  48-cent  dollar?  Is 
that  fact  reflected  in  the  Senator’s  fig¬ 
ures? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then  the  true  picture 
is  that  it  is  much  less  than  it  was  when 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  went  into 
effect. 

INVITATION  TO  SECRETARY  DULLES  TO  COMMENT 
ON  TRADE  TABLE  NOT  ACCEPTED 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  that  is  correct. 

Let  me  show  what  is  reflected  by  the 
table  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  early 
in  my  address.  From  1909  to  1957,  we 
merely  subtract  from  the  total  of  what 
is  called  foreign  trade  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  given  other  nations  to 
buy  the  goods  each  year,  the  subsidies 
we  pay,  and  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  the  world  price.  When  we  do 
that,  we  arrive  at  the  percentages  shown 
in  the  table.  I  presented  the  table  to 
Secretary  Dulles  and  said,  “If  you  have 
any  comments  to  make,  I  should  like  to 
hear  them.  If  you  have  no  comment  at 
this  time,  please  write  me  a  letter,  but 
remember  when  you  write  it  the  argu¬ 
ment  will  have  only  started.”  I  have 
not  heard  from  him. 


Mr.  JENNER.  We  hear  discussion  to 
the  effect  that  we  must  continue  the 
program  to  help  our  allies  fill  their  dol¬ 
lar  gap.  Will  the  Senator  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  occupants  of  the  galleries,  and 
the  bright-eyed  newspaper  reporters  who 
never  print  any  of  these  facts  so  that 
the  American  people  may  know  them, 
where  the  largest  percentage  of  our  ex¬ 
port  foreign  trade  goes? 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  CREATE  OWN  DOLLAR  GAPS 

SO  CONGRESS  WILL  PLUG  THEM  WITH  UNITED 

STATES  GOLD 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  dollar  gap  has 
been  used  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There 
is  only  one  way  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  or  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  can  have  a  dollar,  gap,  and  that 
is  by  spending  more  money  each  week, 
month,  or  year,  than  he  earns.  I  have 
experienced  that  situation  many  times. 

There  are  two  ways  a  nation  can  have 
a  dollar  gap.  One  is  by  spending  more 
money  than  it  makes  each  year,  which 
is  done  regularly  by  dictators,  kings,  and 
so  forth.  The  second  is  to  manipulate 
its  currency  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  and 
fix  a  value  on  it,  in  dollars,  higher  than 
the, market  price,  so  that  no  one  but  the 
Congress  will  buy  it.  That  makes  the 
dollar  gap.  Ever  since  1946,  the  year 
before  the  Senator  and  I  entered  the 
Senate,  we  have  made  up  the  difference 
in  appropriation^. 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  BILLION  IN  UNITED  STATES 

GOLD  USED  TO  PLUG  BRITAIN’S  POSTWAR  DOL¬ 
LAR  GAP 

The  three  and  a  quarter  billion  grant 
or  loan  to  England  was  to  be  the  last. 
The  purpose  of  it  was  to  make  up  their 
dollar  gap.  That  was  the  amount  they 
had  overspent  for  the  year.-  When  we 
find  out  how  much  more  a  nation  buys 
than  it  earns,  that  is  the  dollar  gap.  In 
1948,  1949,  and  1950,  when  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  someone  might  listen  to 
the  facts - ' 

Mr.  JENNER.  Or  print  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Or  print  them.  But 
no  one  ever  does  that. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the 
dollar  gap  is  the  greatest  hoax  ever  sold 
to  the  American  people.  I  have  said  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  ever  since  1948. 

Mr.  JENNER.  'Perhaps  the  Senator 
does  not  have  the  figures  but  of  the  total 
export  part  of  the  great  American  econ¬ 
omy,  does  not  Canada,  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  with  only  a  few  million 
people,  take  25  percent  of  it? 

UNITED  STATES  BEST  CUSTOMER  IS  CANADA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  and  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  only  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  stated  that  if  we  have 
any  trade  future  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  Western  Hemisphere  prob¬ 
ably  represents  easily  75  percent  of  our 
profitable  trade.  Our  unprofitable  trade 
goes  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  words,  our 
best  customer  is  Canada? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Our  best  customer  is 
Canada;  and  the  next  best  is  South 
America. 

Mr.  JENNER.  How  do  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  work  there? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  The  President  has  re¬ 
cently  visited  Canada  in  an  effort  to 
patch  up  some  of  the  difficulties.  What 
can  the  President  of  the  United  States 
do  when  this  administration  has  recom¬ 
mended,  and  Congress  passed  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  to  have  $3V2  bil¬ 
lion  to  take  our  surplus  grains  and  other 
commodities,  mostly  wheat  and  cotton — 
and  in  the  case  of  Canada  it  is  wheat — 
and  give  them  away  to  the  Communist 
nations,  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  neutral¬ 
ist  India,  and  other  countries  through¬ 
out  the  globe? 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  when 
we  give  those  commodities  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  I  have  mentioned,  at  the  cost  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  they  will  turn 
around  and  buy  wheat  from  Canada? 
That  is  the  only  exportable  item  Can¬ 
ada  has.  That  is  the  life  blood  of  her 
economy,  and  this  Government  is  de¬ 
stroying  our  neighbor  and  best  customer 
by  such  a  silly  policy.  I  wonder  what 
the  President  did  about  that  situation 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  hope  he  became  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  situation  better. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  may  have  to  send 
some  money  to  Canada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  would  be  logi¬ 
cal.  We  must  send  it  somewhere.  The 
Canadians  are  more  nearly  like  us  than 
any  other  people.  If  we  are  to  send  it 
anywhere,  that  is  a  good  place  to  send  it. 

SALES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  AT  WORLD  PRICE 

TURNING  FOREIGN  FRIENDS  INTO  ENEMIES 

I  have  supported  the  polices  of  Mr. 
Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  like  the  man  personally.  I  like  his 
policies,  so  far  as  they  go.  He  is  the 
only  one  in  the  administration  who 
shows  any  signs  of  “getting  down  out  of 
the  tree.”  I  told  him  I  would  support 
his  Soil  Bank  proposal.  It  could  not 
work,  but  I  told  him  I  would  make  a 
deal  with  him.  I  would  support  it  on 
the  basis  that  he  would  not  try  to  sell 
it  to  me.  At  least,  he  was  trying  to  “get 
down  out  of  the  tree.”  The  plan  could 
not  work. 

Secretary  Benson  invited  a  few  Sena¬ 
tors  to  breakfast  one  morning.  He  said, 
“The  trouble  is  that  when  I  sell  this 
grain  at  the  world  price  I  make  enemies 
of  the  nations  which  have  been  friendly 
with  America.”  That  is  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
talking  about. 

THINKING  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IN  ADVANCE 
OF  THAT  OF  CONGRESS 

I  came  here  in  1947,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
still  thought  facts  and  argument  might 
have  some  effect  on  national  policy.  I 
believe  they  will  before  long,  because  I 
think  today  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  10  years  ahead  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  when  they  fully  realize  what 
the  Congress  has  done  to  them  in  24 
years  they  will  move  on  this  body  with¬ 
out  even  waiting  for  an  election. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  made  a  correct  statement.  If  the 
American  people  had  some  channel  of 
communication  or  some  means  of  news 
by  which  they  could  find  out  the  truth, 
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they  would  pick  up  their  shotguns  and 
start  toward  Washington  tomorrow. 

CANADIANS  PRAISED  FOR  STANDING  UP  FOR 
CANADA 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  Canada 
is  doing.  The  Canadians  are  smarter 
than  we  are.  In  the  12  years  during 
which  the  Senator  and  I  have  been 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Canadians 
have  boosted  the  value  of  their  dollar 
above  that  of  the  American  dollar.  We 
talk  about  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
people  to  whom  we  are  going  to  give  our 
money.  The  Canadians  are  smarter 
than  we  are.  They  are  for  Canada. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  penalty  im¬ 
posed  on  anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Oh,  yes. 

U.  S.  NEED  IS  LEADERS  WHO  ARE  FOR  HELPING 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Khrushchev’s  one 
serious  fault,  apparently,  is  that  he  is 
for  Russia.  Churchill  has  always  been 
for  England.  We  need  to  develop  a  few 
people  who  will  be  for  helping  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  United  States. 

In  1947  or  1948  I  was  invited  to  give 
a  talk  at  a  National  Mining  Organiza¬ 
tion  Convention  in  Toronto.  It  was 
before  we  had  adopted  the  Marshall 
plan  but  at  a  time  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  Therefore,  it  must  have  been 
in  1948,  if  I  remember.  I  knew  that 
in  Toronto  I  was  among  my  own  kind 
of  people.  I  still  believe  that  Canadians 
are  as  near  to  our  kind  of  people  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  people  to  be.  There  is  a 
little  extra  French  blood  there,  but  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I,  who  served 
in  World  War  I,  know  that  that  has 
never  hurt  anyone.  The  Canadians  are 
good  people.  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
little  fun  with  them.  I  soon  found  out, 
however,  that  their  sense  of  humor  was 
not  quite  like  ours.  I  said  to  the  1,500 
people  or  so  assembled  at  that  conven¬ 
tion,  “You  have  a  little  more  sense  than 
we  have  in  the  United  States,  because 
you  give  your  prospectors  and  miners 
$7.50  for  every  ounce  of  gold,  as  a  bonus, 
and  then  sell  it  to  us  in  the  United  States 
for  $35  an  ounce.”  That  did  not  get  a 
laugh. 

I  tried  again.  I  said,  “We  are  now 
considering  the  Marshall  plan.  Eng¬ 
land  wants  to  buy  wheat,  but  you  are 
much  smarter  than  we  are,  because  you 
will  not  sell  England  your  wheat  until 
the  Marshall  plan  has  been  put  into 
effect  and  we  give  England  the  money, 
so  that  England  will  be  able  to  buy  your 
■wheat.” 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  did  not  get 
a  laugh  either.  I  saw  the  icicles  on  the 
chandeliers  getting  longer,  and  I 
thought  I  had  better  start  again. 

CANADIAN  POLICY  PAYING  OFF  FOR  CANADA 

At  any  rate,  the  Canadian  policy  is 
paying  off.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar  is  today, 
the  exchange  on  it  changes  from  day  to 
day,  but  now  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
worth  5  cents  more  than  our  dollar. 
That  means  Canada  has  an  advantage 
of  5  percent.  That  has  happened  since 
World  War  II.  In  other  words,  we  are 
destroying  our  currency  under  the* 


policy  we  are  following,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dians  are  building  theirs  up. 

ALL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  CONTAIN  PROVISIONS  BY 

WHICH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  CAN  EVADE  COM¬ 
PLIANCE 

I  have  referred  to  this  in  general 
terms  many  times,  and  I  should  now  like 
to  state  it  specifically.  No  country  in 
the  world  ever  keeps  its  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  us,  because  each  trade 
agreement  a  country  enters  into  with  us 
contains  a  provision  that  so  long  as  it 
can  show  it  is  short  on  dollar  payments, 
it  need  not  keep  the  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  us. 

The  foreign  nations  impose  tariffs  and 
import  permits  and  exchange  permits, 
and  all  nations  except  2  or  3  manipulate 
the  value  of  their  money  in  terms  of  the 
dollar.  They  raise  its  value  to  more 
than  it  is  worth  on  the  exchanges.  They 
manipulate  it  for  trade  advantages.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  ship  to  an¬ 
other  country  any  commodity  which  it 
manufactures  commercially.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  takes  55  percent  of  the  value  of 
an  American  automobile  to  get  it  into 
England.  Yet  England  is  always  on  our 
necks  for  more  free  trade. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  a  man  who  knows  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows 
it,  and  who  has  spent  his  time  studying 
it,  must  stand  on  the  floor  and  speak 
to  a  practically  empty  Senate,"  and  to 
an  almost  empty  Press  Gallery.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  that  men  who  walk  up 
to  the  bar  in  the  Senate,  hold  up  their 
hand  and  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
spend  days  trying  to  wiggle,  like  a  worm, 
to  find  excuses  for  violating  that  solemn 
oath. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  knows  that 
when  he  took  the  oath  to  become  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States,  he  said  he 
would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  knows  that  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  Senator,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  regulate  the  trade  and  tariffs  and 
imposts  and  duties  of  this' country. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  I  may  interrupt  at 
that  point - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
let  me  proceed  for  another  moment,  so 
that  I  may  finish  my  thought  on  this 
point. 

Congress  created  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  because  Congress  could  not  take 
care  of  the  details  of  tariff  legislation. 
Now  Senators  try  to  justify  breaking 
their  oath  of  office.  They  have  gone 
even  further  by  giving  away  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  President,  or  the 
Chief  Executive.  He,  in  turn,  has  gone 
one  step  further.  He  has  turned  it  over 
to  GATT,  to  which  37  nations  belong, 
and  in  which  we  have  only  1  vote.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  that  men  will 
stand  up  in  the  Senate  and  try  to  justify 
the  means  by  which  they  have  violated 
their  solemn  trust  and  oath. 

,  Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  12  Senators  on  the  floor  at  the 


present  time.  That  is  twice  as  many  as 
I  have  seen  on  the  floor  since  the  debate 
began. 

Mr.  JENNER.  They  are  apparently 
becoming  tired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  absenteeism  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  yesterday  when  the  Senate  was 
asked  to  vote  on  the  measure,  to  make  the 
act  a  permanent  one,  84  Senators  said 
“No”  and  only  4  Senators  said  “Yes.” 

Perhaps  they  are  making  up  their 
minds  that  we  have  been  wrong  for  24 
years.  I  am  eager  to  see  how  the  Sena¬ 
tors  will  vote  when  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  themselves  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  on  the  value  of  this  act  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Their  constituents  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  We  have 
no  way  of  communicating  with  them. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  are  finding 
out  somehow  what  is  going  on  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  because  I  am  getting  a  great 
deal  of  mail  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  JENNER. 1  I  do  not  know  how  that 
can  be.  I  read  the  newspapers.  This 
morning,  for  example,  I  did  not  read  a 
word  about  this  debate  in  any  of  the 
newspapers.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
people  are  getting  their  information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Now  that  the 
Goldfine  hearings  are  over,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  international  “Goldfine,” 
maybe  we  can  get  the  information  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  assumes  that  at  all,  when  it  has 
not  been  so  in  years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  is  blessed  in  the  fact 
that  he  lives  in  the  Far  West,  where  the 
news  filters  through  the  rarified  air  of 
Washington.  So  far  as  Washington  is 
concerned,  one  must  wait  for  his  home¬ 
town  newspapers  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  where  I  am 
blessed,  too,  because  I  believe  my  State 
has  the  greatest  press  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  our  people  in  Nevada  know 
about  these  things. 

Mr!  JENNER.  The  Senator  must  have 
told  them. 

NEVADANS  ALERT  TO  MENACE  OF  1934  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  them  about  it.  They  thought  at  first 
that  I  was  mistaken,  because  of  what  all 
the  newspapers  and  all  the  leaders  of  our 
party  were  saying.  I  have  made  them 
listen  after  nearly  12  years  of  debate  in 
the  Senate,  and  after  debating  with  my 
own  people  in  Nevada.  They  used  to 
say:  “Look  at  the  employment.  Look  at 
the  employment  we  have  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  we  have.  We  are  paying  dividends 
to  everyone.” 
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Of  course,  the  national  debt  was  rising 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  twice 
a  year.  We  have  raised  it  by  $4  billion  or 
$5  billion  since  then.  The  money  has 
been  spread  out  among  .us,  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  buy.  It  is  like 
the  story  of  the  little  grocery  store  owner 
down  the  street  who  went  to  his  banker 
for  a  loan,  so  that  he  could  spread  out. 
Of  course,  the  banker  pressed  a  little 
button  and  called  the  police.  He  knew 
the  man  was  crazy,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  crazy  he  was,  or  whether  he  was 
dangerous.  That  is  how  it  has  been 
happening. 

EFFECTS  OF  TRADE  ACT  ILLUSTRATED  BY  LAYOFFS 

OF  TITANIUM  WORKERS  AND  MINE  SHUT¬ 
DOWNS 

Titanium  has  been  shipped  into  this 
country  by  Japan.  As  a  result,  500  work¬ 
ers  have  been  laid  off  in  my  State.  They 
had  their  own  little  homes,  with  carpets 
on  the  floor.  Now  they  cannot  even  sell 
their  houses. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Oriental  rugs? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No,  they  had  to  pay 
for  their  carpets.  In  Lincoln  County 
all  the  mines  are  shut  down.  The  peo¬ 
ple  there  had  been  paying  off  the  loans 
on  their  houses  under  the  wonderful 
plan  Congress  had  provided  for  them. 
Now  they  have  no  jobs.  Now  they  can¬ 
not  even  sell  their  houses.  In  Humboldt 
County  the  same  thing  is  true.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  know  what  those  people  are  say¬ 
ing  now?  They  are  saying,  “That  dumb 
Irishman  must  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  been  saying  about  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  It  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  a  lesser  extent  in  my  State, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  That  brings  up  an 
interesting  question.  We  have  had  this 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  over 
24  years.  It  has  not  increased  foreign 
trade  at  all  in  that  period  of  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  I  have  heard 
this  morning  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  has  not  increased 
profitable  trade,  which  is  the  only  trade 
in  which  we  ought  to  be  interested. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  the  only 
kind  of  trade  in  which  anybody  is  in¬ 
terested. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  taxpayers  are 
making  up  the  difference  between  the 
profitable  and  the  giveaway  unprofitable 
trade. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Am  I  not  right 
in  saying  that  we  have  three  alternatives 
in  this  endeavor  to  protect  American  in¬ 
dustry:  We  can  resort  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  process  of  adjusting  tariffs  and 
quotas;  we  can  create  subsidies,  as  we 
have  been  doing;  or  we  can  simply  let 
the  producers  go  broke.  Am  I  right  in 
that  assumption? 

FOREIGN-AID  FREE-TRADE  SQUEEZE  ON  TAXPAYERS 
TRYING  THEIR  ENDURANCE 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  we  have  just  about  taken  the 
last  squeeze  out  of  the  taxpayers.  They 
are  getting  very  tired  of  such  procedure. 


Small  business  is  going  broke  right  and 
left. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  that,  because  I 
intended  to  come  to  that  point.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  serious  part  of  the  whole 
discussion,  one  at  which  the  American 
people  in  particular  should  look,  and 
about  which  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  increasingly  concerned.  If  we  are  to 
ignore  our  constitutional  responsibility 
and  stop  protecting  American  industry 
by  means  of  tariffs  and  quotas,  but  still 
do  not  want  to  see  American  industry  go 
broke,  then  we  are  left  with  the  only 
other  alternative,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
subsidies. 

I  recall  to  the  Senator’s  mind  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate 
passed  a  subsidy  bill — I  do  not  like  to  call 
it  that,  but  that  is  the  only  word  which 
seems  to  fit — which  requires  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $350  million  for  the  support  of 
the  minerals  industry  during  the  next  5 
years.  Still,  we  touched  on  only  3  or  4  or 
5  minerals  in  that  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  enough 
money  in  the  United  States  to  subsidize 
every  industry  which  has  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  normal  right  to  ask  to 
come  under  a  subsidy  programs? 

WAR  REMEDY  FOR  EASING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
DEPLORED 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  started  some¬ 
thing  which  will  stop  of  itself,  because  it 
will  simply  play  out.  We  have  been  de¬ 
liberately  putting  our  workers  on  the 
street,  taking  their  legitimate  jobs  away 
from  them,  and  putting  them  in  national 
defense  jobs  or  in  the  Army. 

If  we  can  work  up  another  nice  war — 
it  would  be  the  fourth  in  the  past  39 
years — then  we  might  be  able  to  send 
enough  of  the  boys  to  war,  to  ease  the 
unemployment  situation.  That  was 
what  happened  in  World  War  II;  8,500,- 
000  persons  were  walking  the  streets  until 
World  War  H  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  unemployment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  heard 
much  about  what  the  opposition  party 
did  to  get  this  country  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  war  was  started  to 
get  the  country  out  of  a  depression. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  into  a  war  to  get  out  of  a  de¬ 
pression.  Why  was_.  that?  Because  in 
1932  we  started — I  hate  to  use  the  word 
“monkey”  because  it  is  not  a  proper  word 
for  this  body,  but  I  will  use  it  anyway  be¬ 
cause  people  understand  it — we  started 
to  monkey  around  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  We  started  to  tamper  with 
the  constitutional  process.  We  started  to 
tell  the  American  people,  “We  do  not 
care  what  you  are  thinking.  We  here  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  know  better. 
Let  us  do  it.” 

So  the  Government  started  programs 
which  were  designed  to  get  industry  out 
of  trouble.  Tax  money  was  pumped  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  We  heard 
talk  about  “spend  and  spend,  and  elect 
and  elect.” 

But  by  1939,  after  7  years  of  such 
efforts,  only  1  economic  index  had  come 
back  to  the  level  of  the  economy  of  1932. 
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In  spite  of  that,  Government  officials 
still  believe  that  we  can  play  with  the 
natural  laws.  The  natural  laws  include 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  suggest 
also  that  the  natural  laws  govern  this 
country,  because  this  country  was  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  concept  that  we  were  free 
because  we  were  the  free  children  of 
God.  Having  tampered  with  those  laws, 
what  are  we  faced  with  today? 

The  Senate  had  before  it  one  bill 
which,  I  think,  asked  originally  for  $2 
billion.  As  I  recall,  the  amount  was  re¬ 
duced  to  something  more  than  $1  billion, 
after  debate,  to  help  areas  of  depres¬ 
sion — depressed  areas.  What  was  pro¬ 
posed  was  not  only  to  take  business  away 
from  the  prosperous  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  locate  it  in  the  depressed 
areas,  but,  in  addition,  to  take  tax  money 
from  the  people  in  prosperous  areas  and 
pour  it  into  the  depressed  areas. 

How  much  money  does  the  Senator 
believe  would  be  required — if  he  can  get 
his  mind  into  that  lofty  region — to  take 
care  of  the  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  are  just  about 
ready  for  that.  There  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  world.  Besides,  no  one 
would  furnish  it  if  he  had  it. 

I  may  say  something  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  of  which  I  know  he  is  al¬ 
ready  cognizant.  There  are  so  many 
angles  to  this  question,  and  it  hits  a  per¬ 
son  in  various  ways.  It  comes  in 
through  the  doors.  If  you  shut  the 
doors,  it  comes  in  through  the  windows. 
If  you  shut  the  windows,  it  comes  up 
through  the  cellar  door. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  we  get  it  on 
the  television  and  radio,  too. 

MOVE  TO  MAKE  FREE  TRADE  PERPETUAL  RECEIVES 
ONLY  FOUR  VOTES 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  get  it  on  the  tele¬ 
vision,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  we  do  not  absorb  it  and  be¬ 
lieve  it,  I  do  not  know  how  we  evade  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark!.  He  is  no  doubt 
effervescent  and  overflowing  with  good 
will.  He  was  born  under  this  system; 
that  is  to  say,  he  grew  up  under  it.  He 
has  come  to  the  Senate  believing  in  it. 
He  is  a  fine-looking  young  man,  a  man 
who  has  a  great  future.  He  believes  in 
this  philosophy.  But  he  has  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  understand  the 
meshes  and  the  undercurrents. 

He  offered  an  amendment  yesterday 
which  would  have  simply  done  away  with 
a  limitation  on  this  program.  His  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  make  it  permanent.  But 
he  found,  to  his  great  chagrin  and  morti¬ 
fication,  that  he  could  get  only  three 
votes  besides  his  own. 

LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  REPEALED  IN 
1933-34 

So  we  know  that  although  nobody 
wants  such  a  program,  no  one  has  quite 
got  the  guts  to  face  up  to  the  issue  to¬ 
day.  We  will  vote  over  and  over  again 
to  extend  it.  Why?  Because  the  White 
House  has  the  greatest  lobby  anybody 
ever  saw  on  earth.  It  includes  the  Eric 
Johnstons,  the  Paul  Hoffmans,  and  all 
the  hangers-on  whose  jobs  have  been 
created  under  this  system. 
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I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  has  not  served  in  the 
Senate  so  long  as  Bill  Jenneh  and 
George  Malone.  Perhaps  he  does  not  re¬ 
member  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  was  repealed  in  1933  or  1934. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  because  during  that  period,  when 
I  was  not  in  the  Air  Force,  I  was  trying 
to  make  a  living  at  my  own  business. 
The  most  serious  condition  we  had  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  was  not  from  our  competi¬ 
tors  across  the  alley  or  across  the  street, 
but  from  our  competitors  in  Washington, 
who  were  keeping  back  more  and  more 
of  our  earnings,  to  the  total  detriment 
of  the  entire  economic  system. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  inflation¬ 
ary  force  which  is  at  work  in  the  country 
today  is  the  continuing  high  income  tax¬ 
es.  They  will  continue  to  go  higher  and 
higher,  because  there  is  a  deficit  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  billion  this  year,  and  we 
are  looking  blithely  at  a  $10  billion 
deficit  next  year. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  this  fact:  In 
all  the  Communists  have  said  since  com¬ 
munism  began,  we  have  not  heard  any 
talk  about  destroying  the  Western  World 
or  America  by  military  might.  The 
Communists  have  talked  about  destroy¬ 
ing  America  by  ruining  our  economy. 

If  there  is  a  faster  way  to  do  that  then 
by  the  constant  taxing  of  our  incomes, 
such  as  we  have  seen  going  on  in  this 
country  for  the  past  25  years,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it.  I  think 
there  is  a  greater  danger  to  us  in  that 
field  than  in  any  of  the  efforts  to  com- 
munize  the  world. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  anyone  in 
the  world,  because  no  other  nation  has 
as  high  a  living  standard  as  we  have. 
Therefore,  if  we  sell  anything  to  a  for¬ 
eign  nation,  it  must  be  at  such  a  price 
that  the  difference  between  our  cost  and 
the  world  cost  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers. 

CONGRESS  SINCE  1934  HAS  FAILED  AMERICAN 
WORKINGMEN  AND  INVESTORS 

East  of  the  Potomac  there  seems  to 
be  some  kind  of  sound  barrier  through 
which  no  public  sentiment  penetrates. 
There  is  no  penetration  going  on  now, 
apparently,  in  view  of  the  way  we  are 
spending  the  taxpayers’  money  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

For  145  years,  until  1934,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  itself  regulated  duties  or  tariffs, 
or  they  were  regulated  through  the  Tariff 
Commission,  an  agent  of  Congress. 

But  now  Congress  has  turned  over  to 
the  Executive  the  authority  to  regulate 
tariffs.  It  is  Congress  which  should  be 
responsible  for  the  fixing  of  tariffs,  so 
as  to  make  certain  that  the  American 
workingman  and  investor  receives  the 
difference  between  the  reasonable  cost 
of  production  of  American  products  and 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  chief 
competing  nation  on  a  like  product. 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  TRADE 

ACT  KEEPS  WAGES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AT 

LOWEST  LEVELS 

The  greatest  free  trade  law  in  the 
world  is  the  one  which  provides  that 
when  the  standard  of  living  in  one  coun¬ 
try  is  approximately  the  same  as  that 
in  another,  automatically  and  immedi¬ 
ately  there  will  be  free  trade  between 


them.  In  that  event,  profits  are  not 
made  by  taking  advantage  of  low-paid 
labor,  and  in  that  event  there  is  no  in¬ 
centive  to  keep  wages  low. 

Of  course,  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  unrest  with  which  the  Vice  President 
met  in  South  America  is  the  low  wage 
level  of  the  common  workingmen  there, 
who  receive  wages  far  less  than  those 
received  by  workingmen  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Previously,  we 
discussed  whether  the  so-called  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  accom¬ 
plished  anything  for  our  country  in  the 
past  24  years  or  more.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  *rom  Nevada, 
who  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  mining 
and  mining  engineering,  and  has  trav¬ 
eled  throughout  South  America,  can  tell 
me  whether  any  increases  in  the  wages 
paid  the  copper  miners  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  comparable  to  the  wage 
increases  received  by  the  copper  ipiners 
of  the  United  States? 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  in  his  State,  I  believe,  as  in  mine, 
the  prevailing  wage  for  such  work  is 
$2.40  an  hour,  as  compared  to  $16  a 
month  in  Rhodesia  and  from  $2  to  $3  a 
day  in  South  America.  Have  the  cop¬ 
per  miners  in  those  countries  received 
wage  increases  comparable  to  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  miners  in  our  country? 

FLEXIBLE  TARIFF  NECESSARY  TO  INCREASE 
COPPER  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MALONE.  No. 

Of  course,  the  only  way  to  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  copper  would  be 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  copper  imports,  so 
that — just  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
imports — the  tariff  would  represent  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries  and  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  event,  inasmuch  as  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  competing  for  the  American 
market,  when  there  was  overproduction 
in  this  country,  the  least  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  would  go  out  of  business;  and 
when  there  was  insufficient  production 
in  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
increased  imports.  That  is  the  best 
system  ever  devised. 

But  the  name  “Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act”  was  devised  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  administration,  and  the  use  of  that 
name  has  been  continued  by  this  one, 
in  an  effort  to  “sell”  to  a  gullible  public 
the  program  under  that  act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  com¬ 
peting  countries,  wages  and  the-  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  have  not  risen  to  the 
extent  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  have  risen;  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  realizes,  as 
do  I,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  profits 
which  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
such  imports  to  the  United  States,  as 
made  possible  by  the  so-called  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreement  Act  program,  has 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
operate  the  importing  companies,  and 
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to  some  extent  has  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  governments  of  those  countries, 
instead  of  being  received  by  the  work¬ 
ingmen  there. 

FREE-TRADE  PROFITS  GO  TO  FOREIGN  DICTATORS, 
NOT  TO  WORKERS 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  fact,  the  profits 
have  gone,  not  so  much  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  countries,  as  to  the  dic¬ 
tators  there.  After  all,  when  our  money 
goes  into  those  countries,  it  is  divided 
in  three  ways.  Some  of  it  is  used  to  pay 
the  workingmen;  but,  even  today,  they 
are  paid  wages  which  are  pitifully  low. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  money  goes  to 
the  companies  which  are  engaged  in 
those  businesses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  finest 
American  companies  are  doing  business 
in  other  countries,  almost  all-  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  that, 
if  Congress  has  no  more  gumption  than 
to  make  such  operations  profitable. 

Under  this  program,  the  wages  received 
by  the  workingmen  of  those  countries 
are  held  at  very  low  levels,  and  the  im¬ 
porting  companies  charge  for  their 
products  what  the  traffic  in  the  United 
States  will  bear.  Then  the  great  bulk 
of  the  profits  is  divided  between  the 
dictators  of  those  countries  and  the 
companies  which  are  engaged  in  that 
business. 

DICTATORS  PROFITS  FROM  FREE  TRADE  HIDDEN  IN 

SWITZERLAND  WHERE  DEPOSITS  NOT  DIS¬ 
CLOSED 

Of  course  the  dictators  never  go  hun¬ 
gry.  Most  of  their  money  is  deposited 
in  banks  in  Switzerland,  where  bank 
deposits  can  be  maintained  under  num¬ 
bers,  without  disclosing  the  names  of 
the  persons  concerned. 

When  the  dictators  retire — either  vol¬ 
untarily  or  involuntarily — if  they  are 
able  to  reach  the  borders  of  their  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  “fixed”  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  continue  to  maintain 
their  yachts  and  automobiles  and  pal¬ 
aces.  But  the  United  States  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  money  to  begin  with,  and  the 
profits  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hides 
of  the  workingmen  of  those  countries. 
I  think  that  situation  is  now  clear  to 
all  of  us. 

TARIFFS  WILL  EQUALIZE  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
COSTS  IF  TRADE  ACT  IS  NOT  RENEWED 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  extended,  ex¬ 
pired.  If  Congress  does  not  now  take 
action  to  continue  it,  once  notice  is 
served  on  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States 
wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements,  60  days  there¬ 
after  this  authority  will  revert  to  our 
Tariff  Commission,  which  then  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fix  the  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition;  and  the 
tariffs  so  fixed  will  be  sufficient  to  result 
in  an  equalization  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  with  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  chief  competing 
countries. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  bilateral 
agreements,  180  days  after  such  notifica¬ 
tion  is  given,  the  authority  in  those  fields 
will  revert  to  our  Tariff  Commission,  and 
then  the  United  States  firms  will  be  able 
to  resume  business  operations.  No  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  Washington  will  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  these 
matters. 
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RETURN  TO  FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  TARIFF  SYSTEM 
WILL  PUT  END  TO  INFLUENCE  PEDDLING 

To  require  those  who  operate  small 
companies  in  Arizona  or  Nevada  to  come 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  humbly  sub¬ 
mit  petitions  in  an  effort  to  remain  in 
business  for  another  60  or  90  days  to 
various  Government  officials  results  in 
the  greatest  hoax  in  all  the  world. 

We  have  seen  what  that  system  re¬ 
sults  in — the  exercise  of  influence  on 
officials  who  have  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  such  companies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  result  of  such  influence  is  changing 
a  little.  It  used  to  mean  deep  freezers, 
but  today  it  means  vicuna.  So  there  is 
a  somewhat  higher  level  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  no  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  continued  operation  of 
American  industries  is  ever  allowed  to 
influence  the  Government  officials’  deci¬ 
sions  which  affdfct  industrial  operations 
west  of  the  Potomac  and  Hudson  Rivers. 

DEBT  MOUNTS  AS  NATION’S  MARKETS,  WEALTH 
DIVIDED  WITH  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told,  and 
great  organizations  of  our  citizens  have 
been  told  and  taught  for  24  years  by  the 
State  Department — which  admits  that  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  when  trouble 
develops,  it  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world — that  once  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  are  divided  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  once  the 
wealth  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  there  will  be  peace;  that  is 
what  we  are  told  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow.  Yet  there  is  no  peace. 

For  2,000  years  the  world  wars  have 
been  trade  wars  and  every  nation  which 
ever  attempted  to  embrace  free  trade  has 
been  involved  in  these  wars  to  its  great 
injury  or  destruction. 

WARS  AND  DEBT  MARK  HISTORY  OF  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  President,  the  most  costly  war  in 
blood  and  treasure  this  country  has  ex¬ 
perienced  came  within  7  years  after  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  Congress  was  told  would  as¬ 
sure  the  peace.  Before  this  war  our  debt 
was  negligible. 

Now  I  want  to  show  what  our  total 
debt  on  which  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  are  paying  interest,  is  today  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  Federal  debt 
is  $301,700,000,000,  of  which  $274,900,- 
000,000  is  Federal  Government  debt  and 
$26,800,000,000  is  Federal  agency  debt. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  LONG  STEP  TOWARD 
WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  de¬ 
signed  to  divide  the  American  markets 
-  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  only 
one  approach  to  a  world  government, 
with  total  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  our  potential  enemies  for 
the  materials  without  which  we  cannot 
exist  either  in  time  of  war  or  in  time 
of  peace.  During  peace,  if  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  nations  for  certain 
materials,  then  we  have  to  sign  what¬ 
ever  they  put  before  us  in  the  way  of 
treaties,  or  even  a  world  government, 
eventually. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  some 
persons  believe,  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  has  accomplished  its  objec¬ 
tives,  because  it  was  designed  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose  than  what  Congress  was 
told  it  was  designed  for.  It  was  sold  to 


this  country  as  helping  the  United  States 
of  America;  whereas  its  real  purpose  was 
and  is  to  divide  the  wealth  of  this  Nation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  that 
it  has  done  perfectly. 

At  the  end  of  24  years  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  we  find  ourselves  on  a 
war  economy  and  we  have  been  on  a  war 
economy  now  for  18  of  those  years. 
Right  now  we  could  not  exist  60  days 
without  the  continuation  of  expenditures 
of  national  defense  money. 

TRADE  ACT  PART  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 
PINCERS  TO  DESTROY  NATION 

So,  then,  let  us  see  what  this  great  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act — laughingly 
called  reciprocal  trade — is  made  of.  I 
will  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  what  it  was 
a  part  of.  It  is  a  political  and  economic 
pincers  to  destroy  this  country,  and  we 
are  nearer  the  edge  right  now  than  any 
of  my  colleagues  seem  to  believe. 

What  were  these  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  pincers?  First,  in  1933,  this  Nation 
went  off  the  gold  standard,  and  our 
money  was  tied  to  nothing  on  earth.  We 
started  to  print  money,  and  we  priced 
ourselves  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
through  inflation  almost  immediately. 
Then  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
enacted  to  divide,  deliberately,  the 
American  market  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

GIFT  LOANS,  GATT  DRAINING  LIFEBLOOD  FROM 
NATION’S  ECONOMY 

In  1946,  $3%  billion  were  loaned  to 
England.  My  colleagues  know  what  a 
loan  to  England  means.  History  should 
show  what  it  amounts  to.  It  amounts  to 
a  gift. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Marshall  plan 
in  1948,  which  has  become  a  permanent 
lien  on  the  American  taxpayers,  by  other 
names. 

The  1947  General  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  and  Trade  was  a  sitting  down  with 
a  set  of  rules  to  let  every  nation  out  but 
us.  No  other  nation  keeps  or  attempts  to 
keep  the  agreements  it  signs  as  to  the 
tariffs  it  agrees  to  reduce,  because  the 
rules  themselves  permit  the  other  na¬ 
tions  to  get  out  from  under  so  long  as 
they  are  short  of  dollar-balance  pay¬ 
ments,  and  they  will  always  be  short, 
until  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  di¬ 
vided  equally. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  result  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  36 
nations  sit  in  Geneva  completing  the  job 
on  us  of  the  division  of  our  markets. 

In  1948  the  Marshall  plan  extension 
divided  the  taxpayers’  money. 

UNITED  STATES  DESERTED  TROOPS  ABROAD 
THROUGH  STATUS-OF-FORCES  TREATY 

There  was  a  status-of -forces  agree¬ 
ment,  a  part  of  the  NATO  Pact.  Abso¬ 
lutely,  Mr.  President,  we  deserted  our 
boys  in  the  armed  services.  We  desert 
them  now  the  minute  they  leave  our 
shores. 

If  our  boys  violate  the  law  of  another 
nation,  they  can  be  tried  there.  Those 
boys  can  be  tried  under  the  law  of  the 
foreign  nation.  In  the  Middle  East,  in 
some  places,  if  a  person  steals  a  loaf  of 
bread,  the  penalty  is  to  cut  his  hand  off; 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
reason  is.  We  desert  the  boys  the  min¬ 
ute  they  leave  our  shores  to  go  to  a  for¬ 
eign  war. 

One  of  the  boys  violated  a  law  in  Iran. 
He  is  subject  to  the  law  of  Iran  now. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE  SCHEME  WOULD  SACRIFICE 
NATION'S  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  FREEDOM 

All  of  these  things  add  up  to  interde¬ 
pendence  with  all  Europe.  The  Senate 
will  remember  that  when  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  England  came  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  he  talked  about  interdependence. 
Interdependence  with  whom?  Is  it  in¬ 
terdependence  with  the  small,  broke  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe?  We  do  not  need  to  be 
interdepedent  with  anybody.  What  we 
need  is  to  be  independent.  Then  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  defend  nations 
such  as  the  nations  of  old  Europe  if 
we  saw  fit  to  do  so  or  if  we  thought  our 
security  would  be  threatened  if  they 
were  threatened. 

NATION'S  DEBT  NOW  AT  RECORD  TOTAL  OF 
$852,700,000,000 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  put  into  the 
Record  figures  on  the  debt  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  desire  to' complete  this  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  total  Federal  debt  is  $301,- 
700,000,000.  Of  that,  $274,900,000,000  is 
the  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
$26,800,000,000  is  the  debt  of  Federal 
agencies. 

The  total  State  debt  is  $52,500,000,000, 
of  which  $14,100,000,000  is  the  debt  of 
State  governments  and  $38,400,000,000  is 
the  debt  of  local  governments. 

The  total  private  debt  is  $498,500,000,- 
000,  of  which  $276,600,000,000  is  corpora¬ 
tion  debt  and  $221,600,000,000  is  debt  of 
individuals  and  unincorporated  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  total  debt  of  this  Nation,  upon 
which  the  taxpayers  are  paying  interest, 
is  $852,700,000,000. 

No  nation  can  carry  a  debt  like  that. 
What  are  we  doing?  We  are  scattering 
our  wealth  all  over  the  world,  together 
with  our  markets,  so  that  we  are  break¬ 
ing  small  business  and  simply  destroying 
the  taxpayers  of  America. 

FEDERAL  PUBLIC  DEBT  FROM  1860  TO  1958  SHOWN 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  as  to  the  Federal 
public  debt  from  the  year  1860  to  the 
year  1958,  as  of  January  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  public  debt 


Year 

Amount 

Per  capita 

1860 . 

1865 _ _ 

$90,  582,  417.  00 
2,  677,  929,  012. 00 
961,  431.  766.  00 

$2. 80 
75.  01 
14.36 

1893 . 

1913 _ _ 

1, 193,  047,  745.00 

11.99 

1033 . 

22,  538,  672,  560. 00 

179.  48 

1941. . 

48,  961,  443,  536.  00 

367.  09 

1945. . 

258,582,187,410.00 

1,848.60 

1947 . . . 

258,  286,  383,  109.  00 

1,  792. 05 

1952. . . 

259,  105,178,785.00 

1,  650. 06 

1956 _ _ 

272,  750,  813,  649.  00 

1,  622.  64 

1958,  Jan.  31 . 

274,  554,  825,  744.  39 

1,  587.  28 

ALL  EUROPEAN  WARS  FOR  MONOPOLY  OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  read  the  following: 

All  the  wars  In  Europe  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
continental  war,  were  waged  on  behalf  of 
monopolies  of  .commerce,  or,  to  be  more  ac¬ 
curate,-  monopolies  of  market,  for  success 
meant  the  exclusion  of  the  beaten  nation 
from  the  markets  now  secured  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  rival. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  An  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History,  by  Thorold 
Rogers. 
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One  of  the  great  world-trade  wars  of 
history  preceded  and  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  American  Revolution. 

This  was  the  Seven  Years’  War  from 
1755  to  1763,  fought  in  what  now  is  Ger¬ 
many,  in  both  Americas,  in  India,  and 
on  the  seven  seas. 

Great  Britain  declared  it,  alleging  en¬ 
croachments  by  the  French  in  North 
America,  the  Caribbean,  and  in  India. 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  participated, 
also  the  American  colonies  of  the  first 
three  nations.  We  call  it  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  This  war  followed  another 
world  war  from  1740-80  in  which  Austria, 
Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  England,  and 
Holland  and  Bourbon  possessions  in 
Italy  participated,  and  ultimately  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  fought  by  all  parties  on  land, 
and  by  the  French  and  English  also  at 
sea.  England  also  carried  on  a  separate 
trade  war  with  Spain  from  1739  to  1748 
and  tried  to  capture  South  America  but 
failed.  In  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Britain 
won  Canada,  most  of  India,  Florida — 
briefly — some  Caribbean  islands,  and 
part  of  Africa.  The  American  Colonies 
contributed  money  and  troops  in  this 
conflict. 

BRITAIN  TRIED  TO  ASSESS  COLONIES  IN  AMERICA 
TO  PAY  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  WAR 

When  the  war  was  over  Britain  owed 
heavy  war  debt,  raised  duties,  tripling 
them  in  many  cases,  imposed  a  special 
stamp  tax  on  the  American  Colonies,  and 
sent  naval  forces  to  our  coasts  to  col¬ 
lect  duties  and  prevent  smuggling  from 
other  and  foreign  colonies  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  New  revenue  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  who  seized,  indis¬ 
criminately,  all  ships  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies, 
and  all  other  foreign  ships  engaged  in 
trading  with  the  American  Colonies. 

A  new  law  in  1765  raised  duties  on 
commerce  between  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  and  other  European  colonies  so  far 
above  their  strength  to  bear,  as  to  render 
it  contraband  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses.  In  addition  the  King  ordered  that 
all  revenues  from  these  duties  be  paid, 
not  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the  British 
Exchequer,  meanwhile  prohibiting  the 
colonial  bills  of  credit  from  being  made 
legal  tender  by  the  colonies.  Thus,  the 
colonies  were  drained  of  the  little  ready 
money  which  might  be  still  remaining 
in  the  colonies. 

TRADE  WARS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  COLONIES 
BEFORE  REVOLUTION  LISTED 

According  to  Thorold  Rogers  in  his 
“An  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,” 
the  following  were  all  trade  wars.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state¬ 
ment  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


European  wars  involving  colonies  1689  to  1763 


European  name 

Colonial  name 

1689-97 

War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg. 

King  William’s  War. 

1702-13 

War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

Queen  Anne’s  War. 

1739-43 

W  ar  of  Jen  kin’s  Ear.- 

War  Between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain. 

1743-48 

King  George’s  War _ 

War  of  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession. 

1755-63 

7  Years’  War _ _ 

French-Indian  War. 

In  1776  we  declared  our  independence 
of  old  Europe’s  trade  wars. 

WARS,  INSURRECTIONS,  AND  REBELLIONS  INVOLV¬ 
ING  EUROPEAN  POWERS  1792  TO  1914 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  old  world 
wars,  insurrections,  armed  invasions  and 
conflicts  from  1792  to  World  War  I,  1914, 
and  rebellions  against  old  world  powers. 
There  were  133  such  trade  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  Europe  and  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  list  of 
wars  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Old  World  Wars,  Insurrections,  Armed  In¬ 
vasions,  and  Conflicts  From  1792  to 

World  War  I,  and  Rebellions  Against  Old 

World  Powers 

1.  1792-97:  War  of  first  coalition  against 
France.  Austria,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  against  France. 

2.  1797:  War  of  France  against  Republic 
of  Venice. 

3.  1798-99:  French,  invasion  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  accompanied  by  Turkish  declaration 
of  war  on  France. 

4.  1798-1802 :  War  of  second  coalition 
against  France.  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
Naples,  Portugal,  Turkey  against  France. 

5.  1801 :  British  attack  on  Denmark. 

6.  1805:  War  of  the  third  coalition  against 
France.  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden 
against  France.  Spain  allied  with  France. 
Prussia  at  first  neutral  and  friendly  to 
France. 

7.  1806-7:  War  of  France  against  Prussia 
and  Russia. 

8.  1806-9:  War  of  England  against  Turkey. 

9.  1806-12:  War  of  Russia  against  Turkey. 

10.  1810:  War  between  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

11.  1808:  War  of  Russia  against  Sweden, 
following  revolution  in  the  latter. 

12.  1810:  War  declared  by  Sweden  against 
England. 

13.  1812:  French  invasion  of  Russia. 

14.  1815:  Swedish  war  against  Norway. 

15.  1815:  War  of  the  One  Hundred  Days 
against  Napoleon.  Austria,  England,  Prussia, 
Russia  against  France. 

16.  1810-20:  Revolt  of  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  from  Spain. 

17.  1821:  Insurrection  of  Piedmont  against 
Austria. 

18.  1821-27:  Revolt  of  Greece  against  Tur¬ 
key.  War  of  independence. 

19.  1822:  Revolution  in  Spain  against 
Ferdinand  VII. 

20.  1824-26:  First  Burmese  war  against 
Britain. 

21.  1825:  Revolt  of  Javanese  against 
Dutch. 

22.  1826-28:  War  of  Russia  against  Persia, 

23.  1827:  Naval  war  of  England,  Russia, 
and  France  against  Turkey. 

24.  1828:  Russian-Turkey  war. 

25.  1824—27 :  First  Ashanti  war  on  African 
Gold  Coast  against  Britain. 

26.  1830:  Revolution  in  France  against 
Charles  X. 

27.  1830:  Revolution  in  Belgium  against 
union  with  Holland. 

28.  1830-31:  First  Polish  revolt  against 
Russia. 

29.  1830:  French  invasion  of  Algiers. 

30.  1831:  Insurrection  in  Italian  Papal 
States. 

31.  1828-34:  Civil  war  in  Portugal. 

32.  1832-33:  First  Turkish-Egyptian  war. 

33.  1834-39:  Civil  war  in  Spain. 

34.  1835-37:  Second  French-Algerian  war. 

35.  1935-40:  Boer-Zulu  war. 

36.  1839-40 :  Second  Turkish-Egyptian  war 
with  Russia,  Austria,  France,  England  and 
Prussia  intervening. 


37.  1839-42:  First  opium  war  of  England 
against  China. 

38.  1839-42:  First  British-Afghan  war. 

39.  1840-41:  Third  French-Algerian  war. 

40.  1842:  British-Boer  conflict  in  Natal, 
Africa. 

41.  1844:  French  invasion  of  Morocco. 

42.  1846-47 :  First  British  war  on  Kaffirs. 

43.  1848:  Revolution  in  France  and  proc¬ 
lamation  of  republic. 

44.  1848:  Insurrection  in  Venice  against 
Austrian  domination. 

45.  1848-49:  War  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont. 

46.  1848:  Revolution  in  Vienna. 

47.  1848:  Revolution  in  Hungary. 

48.  1848 :  Revolution  in  Bohemia. 

49.  1848:  Insurrection  in  Lombardy  against 
Austrian  rule. 

50.  1848:  Revolution  in  Berlin. 

51.  1849:  War  between  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary. 

52.  1849:  War  between  Prussia  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

53.  1850-53:  Second  Kaffir  war  against 
Britain. 

54.  1852-53:  Second  Burmese  war  against 
Britain. 

65.  1854-56:  Crimean  war.  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Piedmont  allied 
with  Turkey  against  Russia. 

56.  1857-58:  Second  Opium  war.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  against  China. 

57.  1858:  French-Spanish  invasion  of  In¬ 
dochina. 

58.  1857-58:  Great  Sepoy  rebellion  in  In¬ 
dian  against  British. 

59.  1959:  War  of  France  and  Piedmont 
against  Austria. 

60.  1860:  War  between  Piedmont  and 
Kingdom  of  Naples. 

61.  1863.  Second  revolution  of  Poland 
against  Russia. 

62.  1864:  War  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
against  Denmark. 

63.  1866:  Seven  Weeks  War.  Prussia  and 
Italy  against  Austria. 

64.  1863-67:  French  invasion  of  Mexico. 

65.  1860-61:  Insurrection  in  Syria  against 
Turks.  French  intervention. 

66.  1870-71:  Franco-Prussian  War. 

67.  1865-66:  War  of  Boers  against  Basutos. 

68.  1866-68:  Cretan  insurrection  against 
Greece. 

69.  1867-68:  War  of  Orange  Free  State 
against  Basutos. 

70.  1867 :  Insurrection  in  Indochina  against 
French. 

71.  1868:  British  assault  on  Ethiopia. 

72.  1873-74:  Second  British  war  against 
Ashanti. 

73.  1875:  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  re¬ 
volt  against  Turkey. 

74.  1875:  Insurrection  in  Malaya  against 
British. 

75.  1875-78:  Egyptian-Ethiopian  war. 

76.  1875:  Serbo-Montegran  war  against 
Turkey. 

77.  1877-78:  Russian-Turkish  war. 

78.  1879:  First  British-Afghan  war. 

79.  1879:  First  Zulu  war  against  British. 

80.  1880-1881:  Revolt  of  Transvaal  Boers 
against  British. 

81.  1878:  Insurrection  in  Crete  against 
Turkey. 

82.  1881:  French  invasion  of  Tunis. 

83.  1882:  British  invasion  of  Egypt. 

84.  1882:  Insurrection  in  Indochina  against 
France. 

85.  1883-1885:  First  French  war  on  Mada¬ 
gascar. 

86.  1885:  Third  British  war  against  Bur¬ 
mese. 

87.  1885-86:  British  war  on  Nyasaland. 

88.  1885-86:  French  war  on  Mandingos. 

89.  1885:  Serbo-Bulgarian  war. 

90.  1887-89:  First  Italian  war  on  Ethiopi¬ 
ans. 

91.  1888-89:  Insurrection  in  East  Africa 
against  Germans. 

92.  1890:  French  war  on  Damoney. 
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93.  1891-93:  Wahehe  war  against  Germany 
in  East  Africa. 

94.  1892:  Insurrection  in  Congo  against 
Belgium. 

95.  1892:  Second  French  war  against  Da¬ 
homey. 

96.  1893:  Insurrection  in  Ethiopia  against 
Italians. 

97.  1893:  French  war  against  Tuaregs. 

98.  1893:  Third  Ashanti  war  against  Brit¬ 
ish. 

99.  1894-96:  Second  Madagascar  war  with 
French. 

100.  1895-99:  Rebellion  in  Mozambique 
against  Portuguese. 

101.  1894-95:  Sino- Japanese  War. 

102.  1896-97 :  Cretan  Insurrection  against 
Turkey  incited  by  Greeks. 

103.  1895-98:  Fourth  Ashanti  War  against 
British. 

104.  1897:  Greek-Turkish  War. 

105.  1895-1896:  Italian-Ethiopian  War. 

106.  1897:  German  armed  seizure  of  Kiao- 
chow  in  China. 

107.  1896:  Insurrection  of  Bagetelas  against 
Belgians. 

108.  1896:  Insurrection  of  Rhodesians 
against  Britain. 

109.  1898:  French  wars  against  Mandingo. 

110.  1898:  British  conquest  of  Sudan. 

111.  1896:  British  assault  on  Zanzibar. 

112.  1899-1902:  South  African  Boer  War 
against  British. 

113.  1897-1898:  Insurrection  in  Uganda 
against  British. 

114.  1900-1901:  Insurrection  of  Ashantis 
against  Britain. 

115.  1902:  Great  insurrection  in  Angola 
against  Portuguese. 

116.  1904:  Insurrection  of  Ekumekos  in 
Nigeria  against  British. 

117.  1904-1905:  Insurrection  in  Cameroons. 

118.  1905:  Insurrection  in  French  Congo. 

119.  1905:  Insurrection  in  Angola. 

120.  1905:  Insurrection  in  German  East 
Africa. 

121.  1904:  Great  insurrection  in  German 
Southwest  Africa. 

122.  1904-1905:  Russo-Japanese  War. 

123.  1907:  Subjugation  of  North  Sumatra 
by  Dutch  after  long  warfare  with  Achinese. 

124.  1908-09:  French  conquest  of  Muare- 
tania. 

125.  1909-11:  French  conquest  of  Wadai. 

126.  1907:  Insurrection  in  Angola. 

127.  1911:  Tripolitan  War  between  Italy 
and  Turkey. 

128.  1900-01:  Chinese  Boxer  Rebellion 
against  foreigners.  Twelve  powers  involved. 

129.  1907:  Insurrection  of  Riff  tribesmen 
against  Spain. 

130.  1912:  First  Balkan  War.  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Greece  against  Turkey. 

131.  1913:  Second  Balkan  War.  Bulgaria 
against  Greece,  Serbia;  later  Turkey  and 
Rumania  against  Bulgaria. 

132.  1913:  Serb  invasion  of  Albania. 

133.  1914:  Outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

BOTH  COLD  AND  HOT  WARS  TODAY  TRADE  WARS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  close  by  saying  that 
for  2,000  years  there  have  been  trade 
wars,  small  or  large  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  nations  involved.  The 
trade  war  now  is  greater  than  ever. 
That  is  what  we  are  fighting  today,  Mr. 
President;  we  are  fighting  a  trade  war. 
Therefore,  instead  of  extending  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  divides  our 
market  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  encourages  more  trade  wars,  we 
should  let  the  act  expire. 

Already  we  have  priced  ourselves  out 
of  the  markets  through  inflation,  except 
where  we  add  a  subsidy  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

RETURN  TO  CONSTITUTION  URGED 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  article  I,  section  8 


which  provides  that  Congress  shall  regu¬ 
late  foreign  trade. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  1930  Tariff  Act, 
which  provides,  in  effect,  that  the  Tariff 
Commission,  an  agent  of  Congress,  shall 
determine  the  cost  of  producing  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  that  article  or  a  like  article  in 
the  chief  competing  country,  and  that 
the  difference  in  cost  becomes  the  tariff 
automatically. 

Under  that  act,  every  week  or  every 
month  or  every  year,  or  every  10  years, 
or  whenever  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
agent  of  Congress  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  country  and  the  chief  com¬ 
peting  nation  with  respect  to  any  prod¬ 
uct,  it  may  reexamine  the  situation  and 
determine  the  difference.  If  the  other 
nation  has  raised  its  standard  of  living 
in  relation  to  our  standard  of  living, 
then  the  tariff  goes  down  to  that  extent. 
If  and  when  the  other  nation  is  living 
about  as  we  are,  free  trade  is  immediate 
and  automatic.  That  is  the  best  kind  of 
free  trade  law  the  United  States  could 
ever  have. 

HALT  DESTRUCTIVE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  OR  THROUGH  GATT 

We  should  revert  to  that  1930  Tariff 
Act.  The  1934  Trade  Act  expired  on 
June  30,  -1958. 

We  should  not  make  bilateral  trade 
agreements  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  multilateral  agreements 
through  GATT,  which  consists  of  37  na¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  are  one,  and  where 
we  have  only  1  vote.  Since  June  30, 
when  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
expired,  no  further  agreements  of  that 
kind  can  be  entered  into. 

On  30  days’  notice  to  a  nation  under  a 
unilateral  agreement,  the  determination 
of  tariff  duties  on  all  products  reverts  to 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  On  60  days 
notice  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  determination  of 
duties  on  all  products  covered  by  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements  reverts  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  duties  on  all 
those  products  would  then  be  regulated 
on  that  basis. 

On  180  days’  notice  to  the  nations 
which  have  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  us,  the  fixing  of  duties  on  all  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  such  trade  agreements 
reverts  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  When 
that  is  done,  the  workingmen  and  in¬ 
vestors  of  this  Nation  will  be  back  in 
business. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield.  ,/ 

Mr.  LONG.  Much  has  been  said  in 
the  Senate  in  support  of  the  idea  of 
simply  giving  away  American  industries. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  action  was 
necessary  to  enable  other  nations  to  ship 
things  to  us,  in  order  that  we  could  pay 
for  things  we  wanted  to  buy  from  them, 
to  pay  for  things  they  want  to  sell  us, 
and  vice  versa. 

If  the  whole  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
enable  other  nations  to  get  dollars  so  as 
to  pay  for 'the  things  they  would  like  to 
buy  froha  us,  I  think  those  who  advance 
that  argument  would  be  interested  in  a 
chart  which  appears  on  page  89  of  the 
hearings. 
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The  chart  shows  there  is  no  dollar  gap, 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  countries  lacking 
dollars  to  buy  from  us  are  concerned. 
It  is  the  other  way  around. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  said  that  we  had  to  give  away  our 
money  to  Western  Europe,  because  there 
was  a  dollar  gap.  The  table  will  show 
that  for  a  few  years — about  three — 
there  was  a  dollar  gap.  In  other  words, 
we  were  apparently  taking  in  from  other 
countries  more  dollars  than  they  were 
taking  in  from  us.  But,  as  the  chart 
demonstrates,  that  was  only  a  brief, 
three-year  period. 

If  we  consider  all  the  gifts  and  give¬ 
aways,  in  addition  to  the  tourist  money 
which  is  spent  abroad,  the  table  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  every  year  since  1949  the 
dollar  balance  has  been  favorable  to  the 
foreign  nations,  and  that  our  gold  re¬ 
serves  have  been  declining.  I  believe  the 
last  estimate  was  that  our  gold  reserves 
have  declined  to  $22  billion.  Our  friends 
abroad  have  a  right  to  claim  $11  billion 
or  $12  billion  of  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  $16  billion  or  $17 
billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to 
a  $16  billion  or  $17  billion  balance? 

UNITED  STATES  GOLD  RESERVES  DWINDLE 
PERILOUSLY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Sixteen  or  17  billion 
dollars  are  held  by  foreign  nations  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  this  can  be  converted  into 
balances  of  foreign  nations,  which,  in 
turn,  can  be  presented  to  our  Treasury 
with  a  demand  made  for  gold,  under  our 
long -established  policy.  '  If  all  the  de¬ 
mands  were  presented,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey,  under  my  cross  examination, 
testified  that  the  United  States  would 
have  about  $5,700  million  worth  of  gold 
left. 

FOREIGN  DEMANDS  ON  GOLD  SUPPLY  COULD 
WRECK  NATION’S  FINANCES 

They  further  testified  that  the  United 
States  could  refuse  to  honor  these  de¬ 
mands.  They  hastened  to  say  that.  But 
I  asked  both  of  them  what  would  happen 
to  our  currency  on  the  international  ex¬ 
changes  if  we  did  that.  They  said  our 
currency  would  be  destroyed  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  market. 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  Martin  what  effect 
that  would  have  on  our  economy.  He 
said  it  would  probably  cause  a  very  se¬ 
vere  depression. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  mentioned  the  dollar  shortage,  be¬ 
cause  the  theory  of  the  dollar  shortage 
is  the  greatest  hoax  that  was  ever  sold 
to  the  Nation.  It  was  sold  through  the 
propaganda  of  foreign  nations  right 
after  General  Marshall  made  his  famous 
speech  at  Harvard.  I  do  not  think  he 
had  any  idea  his  speech  would  be  famous. 
I  do  not  think  he  even  knew  that  that 
particular  paragraph  was  in  his  speech. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
knew  it,  took  it  on  the  first  bounce,  and 
told  us  within  30  days  what  it  would  cost 
us. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  CREATE  OWN  "DOLLAR 
SHORTAGE" 

In  1948  I  put  a  table  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  It  was  a  carefully 
worked  out  table.  No  one  ever  disputed 
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it.  It  Showed  that  every  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  Austria  and  Germany,  which 
we  were  deliberately  holding  down,  had 
by  then  at  least  ninety  percent  recovered 
from  any  trade  loss  they  had  sustained 
prior  to  World  War  II.  In  a  very  short 
time  they  were  on  a  100  percent  basis. 

So  there  was  no  dollar  shortage  at  all, 
except  that  they  were  spending  more 
than  they  earned  each  year,  and  many 
of  the  foreign  countries  fixed  the  prices 
on  their  own  interest  terms. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  heard 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that,  after 
all,  even  though  the  foreign  countries 
have  so  many  of  our  dollars  that  they 
could  empty  Port  Knox,  the  way  thingsf 
stand  now,  that  should  not  concern  ul 
because  they  are  not  making  a  demand' 
on  us  for  payment.  But  once  the  word 
gets  around  that  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
have  enough  gold  to  make  good  the  dol¬ 
lar  demands,  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  will  be  a  run  on 
the  bank. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  the  bank  cannot  pay 
off  if  all  the  creditors  demand  payment 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ever  since  his 
arrival  here,  because  he  has  a  habit  of 
listening  carefully  to  the  debates.  While 
we  have  not  always  agreed  on  every 
question,  we  have  been  very  close. 

RUSSIAN  GOLD  THREAT  TO  WORLD  CURRENCIES 

I  asked  another  question  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  can  manipulate  the  cur 
rency  at  will.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  that;  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 
But  I  visited  Russia  and  traveled  14,000 
miles  within  that  country.  Bulganin 
and  Khrushchev  turned  me  loose.  I 
guess  they  thought  I  was  a  hopeless  case 


does  not  have  enough  gold  to  pay  for  the 
dollars  we  are  holding  now. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  are  close  to  a  dol¬ 
lar  shortage,  but  we  have  not  wakened 
up  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6282) 


Claire  L.  Chennault,  United  States  Air 
Force,  retired,  to  the  grade  of  lieuteriant 
general  on  the  retired  list,  whig#!  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presid/ht,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  lain  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  Jo  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  H.  R.  13366,  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  advancement  gif  General  Chen¬ 
nault. 

The  PRESIDING/)  FFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana’/ 

There 'being/io  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to/Consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
this  bill.jfrhich  would  advance  Maj.  Gen. 
Claire  Ef.  Chennault  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant'  general  on  the  retirement  list.  As 
most' Senators  know,  General  Chennault 
is  .gravely  ill,  hence  the  urgency  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 


for  the  relief  of  the  former  shareholders  _  _ 

and  debenture  noteholders  of  the''  mittee  on  Armed  Services  and  with  the 
Goshen  Veneer  Co.,  an  Indiana  corpora-  minority  and  majority  leaders.  I  have 


1  visited  plants  being  built  along  the  en-? 
tire  length  of  the  Volga  River.  i! 
traveled  1,000  miles  behind  the  Uraljt 
Mountains.  The  Ural  Mountains  willp 
drive  an  engineer  nuts,  because  they  are] 
one  of  the  greatest  mineralized  areas  in 
the  world.  The  manufacturing  plant; 
of  the  region  are  really  operating. 

After  we  had  established  the  amount' 
of  gold  we  could  call  our  own,  I  asked 
Mr.  Martin,  “Do  you  know  what  I  think 
the  real  Russian  threat  is?” 

He  answered,  “No.” 

I  said,  “It  is  the  gold  ruble.  Inside  of 

2  years,  possibly,  the  ruble  will  be  put  on 
the  gold  standard.  If  Russia  puts  the 
ruble  on  the  gold  standard,  and  they 
have  the  gold,  what  will  happen  to  our 
currency  with  no  gold  behind  it?” 

He  replied,  “I  shudder  to  think.” 

UNITED  STATES  CLOSE  TO  OWN  DOLLAR  SHORTAGE 

I  said,  “Start  shuddering,  because  that 
is  going  to  happen  just  as  surely  as  God 
made  little,  green,  sour  apples.  That  is 
what  will  happen.  Then  the  ruble  will 
be  the  currency  of  the  world,  not  the 
dollar.  Then  the  foreign  nations  will 
demand  gold  from  us.” 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  a  sad  day,  indeed, 
when  people  are  sold  on  the  idea  of 
stripping  from  American  industry  what 
little  protection  it  may  need  to  survive 
on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  for¬ 
eign  countries  do  not  have  dollars  with 
which  to  pay,  when  the  United  States 


tion;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the, /two 
VjHouses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  La^e,  Mr. 
j^onoiiue,  and  Mr.  Poff  were  su^bointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the/House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  mad  agreed  to  the^-eport  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the /Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11645)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30/1959,  -and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  thaVxhe  House  receded  from  its 
disagree 
Senate 

and  59^0  the  bill,  and  concurred  there¬ 
in,  ajpfS  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5,  40,  and  50  to  the 
11,  and  concurred  therein  Severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  at  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sdtjate. 

The  message  further  announced  tkat 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H 
13366)  to  provide  for  the  advancemen 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault, 
United  States  Air  Force,  retired,  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list,  in  which  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 


ent  to  the  amendments  of  the 
mbered  4,  20.  34.  35,  49,  55, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  4229)  for  the  relief 
of  Continental  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Henderson,  N.  C.,  successor  to  Continen¬ 
tal  Hosiery  Co.,  of  Henderson,  N.  C„  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  CLAIRE 
L.  CHENNAULT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE 
RETIRED  LIST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  13366)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  advancement  of  Maj.  Gen. 


been  informed  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  committee 
consideration  and  perhaps  unnecessary 
procedural  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  General  Chennault's  activities 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Claire  L.  Chennault  was  horn  in  Commerce, 
Tex.,  on  September  6,  1890.  He  attended 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College.  He  was  commissioned 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  Reserve  on 
November  27,  1917,  and  transferred  to  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps  Reserve,  on 
that  same  date,  where  he  served  through  the 
World  War.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
on  April  16,  1920,  and  was  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Service,  of  the  Regular  Army  as  a 
first  lieutenant  on  July  1,  1920. 

Thereafter  he  was  assigned  to  Gerstner 
Field,  La.,  as  assistant  supply  officer.  At  his 
next  station,  Ellington  Field,  Tex.,  he  served 
in  various  capacities  from  October  1920  to 
June  1922.  Upon  his  transfer  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  he  served  with  the  12th  Observation 
Squadron,  and  performed,  among  other  du¬ 
ties,  those  of  engineering  officer  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1923.  Following  his  transfer  to  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  he  served  at  Wheeler 
Field 'for  2  months  and  the  remainder  of  his 
tour  oNmearly  3  years  at  Luke  Field,  where 
he  comrhpnded  the  19th  Pursuit  Squadron 
for  2  year's,  and  4  months. 

FollowingNfiis  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Air  Service 
Primary  Flying\Schol  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex., 
where  he  was  allying  instructor  for  2  years 
and  director  of  laying  until  August  1930, 
when  he  was  assighed  as  a  student  in  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  His  graduation  inSjune  of  the  following 
year  was  followed  by  hi^detail  as  instructor 
at  this  school,  which  waivmoved  that  sum¬ 
mer  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala\_  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  instructor,  he  \erved  as  Chief 
of  the  Pursuit  Section  of  thft,  school  for  7 
months  and  as  a  member  of  tHe  Air  Corps 
Board  which  functioned  at  tha/field. 

He  went  to  China  shortly  afterNthe  out¬ 
break  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  to  train 
pursuit  units  of  the  Chinese  Air  Forfl^.  In 
the  summer  of  1941,  he  was  made  a  brig 
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general  in  the  Chinese  Air  Force  and  placed 
in  charge  of  recruiting  the  American  Volun¬ 
teer  Group  of  pursuit  pilots  (later  known  as 
the  Flying  Tigers)  for  service  with,,  the 
Chinese.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
the  United  States  Army  on  April  Id;  1942. 
In  July  1942  he  became  commanding  general 
of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  China. 
He  was  named  to  command  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  in  China  in  March  1943. 

He  was  relieved  from  his  assignment  over¬ 
seas  in  July  1945  and,  having  returned  to  the 
United  States,  was  assigned  to  Headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  Washington,,  D.  C. 

He  reverted  to  retired  status  on  October 
31,  1945.  / 

General  Chennault  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  one  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
the  Chinese  Order  of  tjie  Celestial  Banner, 
Third  Class,  and  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  General  Chennault  has 
had  a  brilliant  military  career.  His 
duties  have  been  performed  under 
unique  and  /  exceptional  conditions 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  normal 
purview  of  military  operations.  The 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  rank 
under  the/'  proposed  legislation  carries 
with  it  no  perquisites,  but  it  does  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  a  grateful  nation  to  a  soldier  and 
airman  with  unusual  capabilities,  who 
has  Served  his  country  witll  dignity, 
courage  and  honor. 

Jrge  the  Senate  to  approve '(the  bill 
ly. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If\there 
o  amendment  to  be  proposed)  the 
ion  is  on  the  third  reading  of\the 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13366)  was  ordered' 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  an\j 
passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the'  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JENNER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  will  retain  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  propounding  a  unanimous -consent 
request  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 

|  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  and  myself  I  send  to  the 
j  desk  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
|  agreement  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  July 
22,  1958,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn¬ 
ing  business,  during  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further,  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to,  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  pasage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicate  to  us  what  the 
plan  of  operation  will  be  if  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Senate  will  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  trade  bill  until  approx¬ 
imately  4  o’clock,  and  then  we  shall  ask 
that  it  be  laid  aside  temporarily  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  take  up  the  Defense 
Reorganisation  bill  and  consider  it  this 
afternoon,  and  perhaps  this  evening, 
in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it  today.  We 
would  not  expect  to  have  any  yea-and- 
nay  votes  involving  that  bill  on  Saturday 
or  Monday.  If  it  were  not  disposed  of, 
We  would  have  to  decide  on  Tuesday, 
after  we  dispose  of  the  pending  bill,  when 
it  would  come  up;  but  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  consider  it  before  4  o’clock.  I 
understood  that  that  was  satisfactory 
to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  hoped,  is  it 
not,  that  in  the  event  it  is  possible  to 
reach  a  vote  today,  there  may  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  anticipate 
that  they  can  explain  the  bill  and  debate 


it,  and  that  the  Senate  can  act  upon  it 
today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  majority  leader  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  question. 
We  always  ask  this  question.  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  it. 

As  I  understand,  the  proposed  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement  applies  to  any 
new  amendments  which  may  be  placed 
before  the  Senate  next  Tuesday,  as  well 
as  to  amendments  which  have  already 
been  submitted. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  leader  that  action  can 
be  completed  on  the  pending  bill  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  so, 
but  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that,  but 
does  the  Senator  think  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  early  and  remain  in  session  late. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  presume  there  will 
be  several  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Tuesday 
on  amendments,  as  well  as  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  presume  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair-  hears  none,  and  the 
.agreement  is  entered. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  O’CLOCK 
A.  M.  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  t  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Seriate  convenes  on  Tuesday,  it  con¬ 
vene  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  resei  ylng 
the  right  to  hbject,  what  date  did  the 
Senator  mention? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
a.  m.  on  Tuesday  riext. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  'it  plann 
Senate  adjourn  fro:'" 
day? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
unanimous-consent  recjfrest  relates  to  the 
time  of  convening  on  Tuesday,  and  all 
Senators  will  be  ori  notice  that  there 
will  be  a  morning/lrour  on  Tuesday,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  resumption  oiT  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LQNG./  The  Senator  is  hot  plan 
ning  an  >  adjournment  from  todky  until 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No. 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  t] 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  Th'' 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.' 


o’clock 

that  the 
until  Tues- 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  So 
much  has  been  said  about  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  program  and  it  has  so  many  facets 
that  the  subject  sometimes  seems  hope¬ 
lessly  confused.  There  is  no  confusion 
about  the  progi'am.  It  is  a  package  in 
which  half  a  dozen  different  proposals 
are  tied  together,  each  of  which  is  best 
understood  separately. 

The  important  matters  hidden  in  this 
package  are  as  follows: 

First.  In  1934,  Congress  voted  to  sur¬ 
render  its  legislative  responsibility  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Second.  The  executive  branch  origi¬ 
nally  asked  for  this  power  to  implement 
an  overall  policy  approaching  free  trade. 

Third.  After  the  war  the  executive 
branch  surrendered  its  derivative  legis¬ 
lative  power  to  an  international  body,  of 
which  we  are  1  of  36  members. 

Fourth.*'  This  international  body  is  not 
concerned  primarily  with  free  trade,  but 
with  its  very  opposite,  an  elaborate 
worldwide  system  of  quotas  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  markets,  which  is  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  put  American  interests  above 
those  of  35  other  members. 

Fifth.  This  international  body  inter¬ 
locks  with  a  host  of  other  international 
bodies  operating  above  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  a  directed,  not  a  free, 
economy. 

Sixth.  This  international  program 
contributes  nothing  whatever  to  a  fun¬ 
damental  reexamination  of  our  tariff 
policies  to  fit  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
20th  century. 

Seventh.  It  does  nothing  whatever  to 
increase  the  volume  of  world  tra.de ,  or 
reduce  the  controls  on  freedom  of  trade 
employed  by  other  nations. 

Eighth.  This  program  is  in  fact  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  total  of  world  trade,  and  a 
transfer  of  a  share  of  the  world  market 
from  American  production  to  foreign 
production,  under  specious  arguments 
about  a  dollar  shortage. 

Ninth.  This  program,  in  combination 
with  our  other  international  programs, 
is  in  fact  a  system  for  the  export  of  jobs. 
Far  from  increasing  the  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  stimulating  the  export  of  American 
working  capital  to  make  jobs  in  other 
countries.  The  output  of  these  workers 
then  comes  into  the  American  market  to 
compete  with  the  output  of  American 
farms  and  factories. 

The  heaviest  penalty  for  this  surren¬ 
der  to  a  directed  international  economy 
will  fall  on  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  whose  high  wages  depended  on 
our  vastly  superior  machinery  and 
equipment,  provided  out  of  the  savings 
of  Americans,  reinvested  in  employment 
here  at  home. 

The  reciprocal  trade  program  is  by 
now  so  great  a  detriment  to  American 
economic  life  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  it  in  temperate  language.  It 


is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  credible 
to  those  who  have  not  looked  behind  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  propaganda  to  see  the 
cold  unvarnished  truth. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  full 
the  points  I  have  raised.  Senators  know 
the  vast  body  of  evidence  which  has  been 
collected  to  show  the  true  effects.  I  shall 
put  my  emphasis  principally  upon  the 
problem  of  the  export  of  job  capital  and 
the  great  danger  which  will  confront  our 
wage  earners,  professional  people,  and 
businessmen  if  the  capital  available  for 
jobmaking  is  permitted  to  shrink  much 
further. 

Let  me  first  summarize  the  arguments 
which  are  so  well  hidden  by  the  propa¬ 
ganda. 

First,  Congress  has  no  shadow  of  a 
right  to  delegate  its  legislative  duty.* 
The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  were  masters  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  They  said,  “All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.” 

There,  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  or 
the  obligation.  The  founders  did  not  as¬ 
sign  the  legislative  power  to  Congress,  so 
Congress  could  delegate  it  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  or  to  a  supernational  agency. 
Congress  has  no  power’,  by  statute  or  any 
other  means,  to  delegate  its  legislative 
responsibilities.  It  has  no  moral  right 
to  do  so. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  remind  the 
Senate  why  the  Founding  Fathers  gave 
the  legislative  power  to  a  Congress  of  the 
people’s  representatives. 

They  understood  very  clearly  a  prob¬ 
lem  we  pretend  is  new.  They  saw  plenty 
of  examples  of  a  strong  centralized  ex¬ 
ecutive  establishment  which  laid  down 
the  rules  for  the  entire  Nation  and  told 
the  people  what  was  what.  They 
watched  the  system  as  it  worked  out  in 
Spain,  France,  the  German  principali¬ 
ties,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Then  George 
III  and  his  ministers-  tried  to  impose  ar¬ 
bitrary  government  controls,  like  those 
of  the  Continent,  on  American  colonists 
who  cherished  every  right  and  freedom 
won  by  Englishmen. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  said,  “All 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress”  of  representatives 
of  the  people,  they  were  talking  about 
the  old,  old  problem  of  executive  man¬ 
agement  of  the  people’s  affairs  which 
bureaucrats  have  always  undertaken  so 
willingly.  They  were  saying  they  would 
have  none  of  it. "  They  would  say  the 
same  thing  today. 

The  founders  put  their  complete  trust 
in  representatives  of  the  people,  rather 
than  in  bureaucrats,  because  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Nation,  not  about  the 
ruling  establishment,  whether  it  was  a 
king,  a  dictator,  a  president,  or  anyone 
else. 

This  was  no  sentimental  choice.  It 
was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  self-interest. 

The  government  of  a  nation  must 
make  many  compromises  where  unity 
is  necessary.  One  interest  or  another 
must  frequently  be  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  founders  of 
our  country  wanted  the  Congress,  which 
represented  all  the  people,  not  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  to  decide  which  areas  and 
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which  interests  were  to  be  restricted  for 
the  common  good. 

They  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
tolerated  the  notion  that  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  New  England,  the  South,  and 
the  West,  of  textiles  and  cotton  and  au¬ 
tomobiles,  should  be  arbitrated  by  any¬ 
one  but  the  representatives  of  the  Nation 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Congress  cannot  either  legally  or 
morally  assign  its  legislative  power  of 
life  and  death  over  towns,  industries, 
and  sections,  to  a  permanent  bureauc¬ 
racy  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

So  important  is  this  one  argument 
that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  stop  here 
and  say,  “Nothing  else  matters.”  The 
first  step  taken  by  Congress  when  it  as¬ 
signed  its  legislative  power  over  tariffs 
to  the  executive  branch,  was  itself  il¬ 
legal  and  immoral.  Even  if  good  re¬ 
sults  had  flowed  from  this  delegation  of 
duty,  it  still  would  have  been  an  illegal 
and  immoral  step. 

Dean  Clarence  Manion,  a  famous  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Constitution,  coming  from 
my  own  State,  has  stressed  this  first 
principle. 

He  said: 

The  Constitution  builds  a  firm  limitation 
around  the  power  of  every  public  officer. 
*  *  *  In  spite  of  a  widely  prevailing  im¬ 
pression  to  the  contrary,  there  are  no  emer¬ 
gency  escape  hatches  in  the  walls  of  this 
constitutional  confinement.  Through  fire 
and  flood,  war  and  peace,  boom  and  bust,  the 
Constitution  continues  to  govern  as  written 
and  all  of  its  officers  solemnly  swear  that 
its  dominion  shall  be  forever  undisturbed. 

If  this  is  so,  why  should  Congress  now 
seek  to  perpetuate  activities  that  fla¬ 
grantly  violate  constitutional  commands, 
and  why  does  the  President  insist  that 
Congress  do  so? 

The  -Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
taken  a  most  important  first  step  in  re¬ 
storing  the  legislative  responsibilities  of 
Congress.  It  has  amended  the  House  bill 
so  that  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  not  be  rejected  except 
with  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  -set  up  to 
give  the  Congress  the  necessary  technical 
information  about  the  effects  of  tariff 
changes  on  our  multitude  of  industries. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  Congress 
would  give  up  any  of  its  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibility — the  burden  of  deciding 
what  should  be  done  in  matters  so  vital 
to  the  interests  of  our  people. 

I  am  tired  of  being  told,  every  time  we 
give  more  power  to  the  executive  branch, 
that  “the  President”  will  decide.  The 
President  is  one  man,  with  human  limi¬ 
tations.  He  has  only  24  hours  in  his 
day,  and  he,  too,  must  eat  and  sleep,  and 
decide  about  the  Middle  East  and  de¬ 
fense  reorganization,  and  many  other 
problems. 

It  is  silly  nonsense  to  pretend  that  the 
President  makes  one  decision  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  legislative  issues  Congress 
votes  to  submit  to  him. 

The  decisions  are  made  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  bureaucracy.  They  planned  it  that 
way.  The  permanent  bureaucracy  is 
dominated  by  the  Socialist  one-world 
doctrines  which  have  dominated  our 
Government  for  many  years. 
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Congress  did  not  give  the  legislative 
power  on  tariffmaking  to  President 
Roosevelt,  President  Truman,  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  Congress  gave  it  to 
the  bureaucracy. 

On  the  constitutional  issue.  Congress 
has  no  right  to  turn  its  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  over  to- the  bureaucracy. 

It  has  no  right  to  give  responsibility 
for  our  economic  life  to  the  bureaucracy 
until  it  investigates  the  persistence  of 
Socialist,  one-world,  and  Communist  in¬ 
fluences  in  our  Government. 

Congress  has  no  right  to  enter  into 
international  arrangements  with  the 
United  Nations  until  it  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  influences  which  led,  for 
example,  to  the  firing  of  Bang  Jensen. 

We  can  bandage  our  eyes  and  say  we 
are  going  ahead  on  a  safe  road,  but 
that  will  not  prevent  us  from  falling 
over  the  precipice,  if  the  precipice  is 
there. 

I  will  not  spend  much  time  on  the 
argument  that  free  trade  is  a  good  thing, 
and  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
build  up  the  volume  of  world  trade. 

Serious,  responsible  people  present 
such  arguments,  but  they  do  not  see  how 
little  relation  the  arguments  have  to  the 
world  of  violent  power  struggles  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves. 

Neither  do  I  intend  to  give  blank-check 
endorsement  to  19th  century  ideas  of 
protectionism.  " 

This  is  the  mid-20th  century.  We  must 
face  our  problems  in  the  world  of  today. 
But  nothing  whatever  has  happened  to 
justify  Congress  in  shifting  the  burden 
of  making  policies  for  our  time  from 
the  legislative  to  the  executive  branch. 

The  reciprocal  phase  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  disappeared  long  ago. 
There  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  the 
present  program. 

Secretary  Hull  was  following  a  19th 
century  idea  which  was  very  successful 
for  Great  Britain  during  a  short  period 
of  her  history.  But  in  1934  we  no  longer 
had  the  Pax  Brittanica  or  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Division  of  Trade.  Great  Britain 
herself  had  already  left  free  trade  be¬ 
hind  her. 

At  its  best,  then,  Hull’s  original  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  was  a  dream  from  other 
days.  The  pi’ogram  did  not  long  retain 
even  the  19th  century  virtues  of  Hull’s 
original  idea. 

The  next  step  was  the  conversion  of 
Hull’s  free-trade  program  into  a  scheme 
for  the  international  cartelization  of 
world  trade,  with  spokesmen  for  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  those  of  35  other  nations 
to  decide  what  is  to  happen  to  industi’y 
and  employment  in  the  United  States. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  second  gi’oss 
violation  of  constitutional  law.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  language,  the  history, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  which 
permits  any  American  official  to  barter 
away  our  sovereign  rights  by  diluting 
them  with  the  interests  of  35  other 
nation^. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  able 
to  use  the  treaty  clause  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  agreement — concerning  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  has 
made  a  valiant  fight — to  build  up  a 
Tower  of  Babel  of  international  bureaus 


and  commissions  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  American  people.  But  that  is  not 
law.  That  is  not  the  Constitution.  That 
is  not  morality. 

Dean  Manion  has  explained  what  hap¬ 
pened.  He  said: 

After  World  War  II,  however  *  *  *  our 
international  diplomats  had  developed  a  fixa¬ 
tion  for  multilateral  international  pacts,  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  associations,  in  which  many 
nations  were  involved  and  which  could  be 
used  as  steppingstones  to  an  ultimate  inter¬ 
national  world  government. 

Put  in  other  words,  a  powerful  group 
within  the  executive  branch  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  the  war  powers  and  war 
fatigue,  to  put  us  into  a  world  govern¬ 
ment. 

They  knew  the  American  people  were 
-bitterly  opposed  to  the  idea.  So  they  de¬ 
cided  to  do  it  secretly,  by  using  the  so- 
called  treaty  clause  as  an  instrument 
for  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government,  without  any 
sign  by  which  the  people  could  be  alerted. 

You  remember,  Mr.  President,  how  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  and 
other  Senators  fought  valiantly  to  end 
this  totally  dishonest  misuse  of  a  power 
granted  in  the  Constitution  for  quite 
different  purposes. 

I  will  not  waste  one  moment  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  describing  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  propaganda  statements 
which  has  been  put  out  by  the  oneworld- 
ers  to  make  this  l-eciprocal  trade  program 
look  like  what  it  is  not. 

First  it  was  a  depression  remedy,  then 
a  way  to  win  the  war,  then  a  cure-all  for 
peace,  more  recently  a  reservoir  of  new 
and  profitable  jobs  for  our  people — I  may 
say  4,500,000,  but  no  official^  could  be 
found  in  the  Government  who  could 
document  that  statement. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  entitled  “For¬ 
eign  Trade  Impact  St.udy — State  of  In¬ 
diana.”  Each  Senator  has  received  a 
similar  study  dealing  with  his  State.  Are 
they  not  neat  and  pretty? 

These  reports  explain  to  the  Senator 
that  he  must  vote  for  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  because  it  brings  so  many  jobs 
to  his  State. 

Do  not  try  any  independent  judgment 
on  this,  or  the  voters  will  “get  you.” 

Let  us  open  it  at  random.  In  table  2 
we  learn  that  Indiana  has  868  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  machinery  other 
than  electrical. 

They  have  61,143  employees.  The  out¬ 
put  of  these  firms  according  to  the  1954 
census  of  manufacturei’s  was  $480  mil¬ 
lion. 

On  page  4  the  report  says  our  exports 
of  nonelectrical  machinery  exceeded  $2.9 
billion. 

This,  they  say,  was  an  average  of 
$1,825  for  every  United  States  employee 
in  the  industry. 

Says  the  report : 

Indiana’s  proportionate  share  of  this  na¬ 
tional  export  total  was  over  $91.5  million. 

Now  that  is  very  impressive.  But  I 
want  to  know  one  thing.  Were  these  ex¬ 
ports  paid  for?  Or  were  road  machinery 
or  tractors  given  away  by  the  ICA,  per¬ 
haps  to  Tito  himself. 

If  they  wei’e  foreign  aid,  they  were  not 
exports.  They  were  not  paid  for  abroad. 
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The  cost  was  met  by  taxes  on  American 
workers.  And  we  know  very  well  In¬ 
diana’s  proportionate  share  of  those 
taxes  was  higher  than  anything  that 
appears  in  these  dishonest  statistics  of 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I 
listened  to  the  claims,  repeated  again 
and  again,  that  the  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram  had  created  4!/2  million  jobs  for 
American  workers.  That  story  has  been 
repeated  and  repeated  in  every  news¬ 
paper  throughout  the  land. 

As  one  witness  said : 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  Congress  has 
the  simple  choice  of  protecting  the  job  se¬ 
curity  of  4  million  Americans  who  live  off 
of  exports  *  *  *  according  to  the  proven  for¬ 
mula  of  reciprocity  or  to  step  backward — 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  listen  to 
these  lovely  words: 

to  step  backward  into  a  volatile  system  of 
regional  dictated  tariffs  to  protect  the  job 
security  of  only  200,000  workers  in  injured 
industries. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  aware  that,  at  the  present 
time,  appi’oximately  6  million  American 
workers  are  unemployed,  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  and  effects  of  the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act?’ 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  also  aware  that  the  only 
trade  which  would  be  done  away  with 
as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  extend  the 
act  would  be  the  unprofitable  trade? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  not  he  also 
realize  that  if  the  Congress  permit^  the 
act  to  remain  expired — after  all,  it  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  30 — the  policy  laid  dowm 
under  the  1930  Tariff  Act  will  again  go 
into  effect? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  we  brought  out  that  point  very 
clearly  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  sure  we  did. 

In  other  words,  have  not  we  simply 
allowed  the  President  .to  exercise  the 
authority:  and  the  President,  in  turn, 
has  delegated  it  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  State  Depai’tment, 
through  multilateral  agreements  and 
the  operations  of  GATT,  at  Geneva,  has 
allowed  American  industrial  operations 
to  be  shut  down  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  State  Department  and  GATT  wished 
or  chose  to  have  them  shut  down? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  situation  will  continue  if  the  act 
is  extended  for  5  years,  as  now  requested 
by  some. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And,  in  the  event  of 
war - 

Mi’.  JENNER.  Of  course,  we  no  longer 
have  wars;  today,  they  are  merely  “police 
actions.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  or  “peace  move¬ 
ments.” 

Does  not  my  colleague  agree  that  if 
American  industrial  operations  continue 
to  be  forced  to  shut  down,  by  means  of 
this  program,  the  United  States  will  be 
in  dire  straits — because  of  a  lack  of 
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strategic  minerals  and  materials — in  the 
event  of  war?  ' 

Mr.  JENNER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Furthermore,  if  the 
present  wartime  economy  were  to  end, 
how  many  American  workers  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  think  would  be 
unemployed  within  60  or  90  days  there¬ 
after? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Certainly,  the  number 
of  unemployed  then  would  be  at  least 
double  the  number  of  unemployed  at  the 
present  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  could  be  easily 
that  many. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  our  economy 
would  be  right  back  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  tried  and  tried  to  get 
one  solid  piece  of  evidence  that  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program  had  created  any 
jobs  for  any  Americans.  No  one  could 
give  a  scintilla  of  evidence  for  any  such 
jobs.  In  the  two  large  volumes  of  print¬ 
ed  hearings  on  the  pending  bill,  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  of  that  sort  is  to  be 
found. 

None  of  the  propaganda  which  has 
been  issued  has  any  relation  to  the  facts. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  fool  the  American 
people,  so  they  will  not  notice  how  they 
are  rushing  with  seven-league  boots  into 
a  one  world  government.  But,  of  course, 
the  American  people  pay  even  for  the 
propaganda  used  to  fool  them. 

The  case  is  clear.  The  only  purpose 
of  all  the  talk  about  free  trade,  com¬ 
munism,  full  employment,  and  the  rest, 
is  to  keep  the  American  people  so  busy 
that  they  will  not  notice  that  their  lib¬ 
erties  are  being  stolen,  through  misuse 
of  the  treaty  clause,  to  set  up  interna¬ 
tional  cartels  of  their  trade  industry  and 
employment  by  our  State  Department 
and  35  foreign  countries. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  these 
assumptions  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch  do  not  get  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  No  one  is  asked  to  rule  whether 
they  are  Constitutional.  Certainly  the 
executive  branch  will  not  raise  the  issue. 
No  one  knows,  or  could  guess  how  far- 
reaching  are  the  powers  the  executive 
branch  has  hidden  away  as  a  result  of 
this  clever  plan  for  silent,  painless  revo¬ 
lution. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  international  planners 
are  carried  on  behind  a  curtain  of 
secrecy. 

If  Congress  asks  for  books  and  records, 
it  is  told  either  that  a  matter  of  execu¬ 
tive  privilege  is  involved  or  that  we  can¬ 
not  violate  the  confidence  of  foreign 
nations.  Foreign  governments  are  re¬ 
garded  as  far  more  important  than  the 
American  Congress,  the  American  press, 
or  the  American  people. 

I  know  this  is  incredible.  But  it  is 
true.  Even  more  shocking,  it  is  the 
whole  truth. 

Other  students  of  this  program  have 
brought  out  the  evidence  that  foreign 
nations  make  no  attempt  whatever  to 
reciprocate  by  making  reductions  in 
their  tariffs.  In  fact,  our  situation  will 


grow  worse  as  the  European  Common 
Market  tears  down  the  tariff  walls  be¬ 
tween  West  European  nations,  and  so  in¬ 
creases  the  relative  difference  between 
the  tariffs  our  producers  pay  and  those 
laid  down  to  protect  our  producers 
against  goods  imported  from  other 
countries. 

We  are  told  that  Congress  must  renew 
these  powers  this  year,  because  the  State 
Department  must  negotiate  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  We  are  told 
that  the.  program  cannot  be  limited  to 
3  years,  because  it  will  take  4  or  5  years 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market  countries.  We  are  told  that 
Congress  cannot  limit  the  annual  reduc¬ 
tions,  or  take  back  its  power  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  because  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  wholly  free  to  negotiate 
for  deep  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  does  Congress  plan  to 
fold  up  in  the  next  3  years?  Is  it  going 
to  postpone  its  sessions  from  now  until 
1963? 

Either  I  do  not  understand;  or  the 
State  Department  could,  if  it  had  a  real 
case,  in  1959  and  1960  and  1961  request 
of  Congress  additional  power  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  European  Common  Market. 

How  much  longer  is  Congress  going  to 
give  blank-check  powers  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  because  the  administration  says 
it  does  not  know  what  may  happen  or 
what  it  will  do  about  these  matters? 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  important  and 
most  widely  ignored  problem  in  the  whole 
situation.  The  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  multipronged  effort  to  transfer 
large  shares  of  its  economic  capital  to 
foreign  soil,  there  to  be  used  to  make 
jobs  for  the  people  of  those  countries. 

We  hear  much  about  the  great  volume 
of  sales  to  foreign  countries  and  the 
much  smaller  volume  of  our  purchases  of 
foreign  goods.  Then  we  hear  much 
about  the  dollar  gap. 

These  poor  nations,  we  are  told,  can¬ 
not  get  enough  dollars  to  pay  for  Ameri¬ 
can  goods;  so  we  are  told  we  have  to  give 
away  our  products.  Why  have  we  had 
this  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  since  1945, 
but  not  before?  The  explanation  is  so 
simple.  From  1789  to  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  foreign  nations  could  get  all  the 
dollars  they  wanted,  They  bought  them 
in  the  market,  and  paid  the  current  com¬ 
petitive  price,  the  way  any  one  of  us  buys 
grapefruit  or  a  house.  Today,  nations 
cannot  get  dollars,  because  when  govern¬ 
ments  set  up  a  socialist  welfare  state, 
they  have  to  lie  about  the  value  of  their 
money,  in  order  not  to  disclose  how  much 
they  are  really  spending.  All  of  us  know 
that  our  Government  is  doing  it,  too. 

But  people  of  other  countries  do  not 
have  to  buy  their  money  at  a  purely 
imaginery  political  price.  The  welfare 
state  cannot  pass  its  money  outside  its 
borders  on  a  straight  trading  basis. 
That  is  why  it  must  have  quotas  and  ex¬ 
change  controls.  That  is  why  the  wel¬ 
fare'  state  governments  will  not  take  one 
step  to  open  up  their  foreign  trade  as  a 
result  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program. 
The  international  quota  system  is  just 
what  the  managers  of  the  welfare  state 
like  best. 

The  American  Government  should 
have  refused  to  subsidize  a  single  So¬ 


cialist  or  welfare  state  government  by 
its  internaitonal  hocus-pocus. 

Instead  we  adopted  the  myth  of  the 
dollar  gap.  The  bright-eyed  boys  write 
about  it  all  the  time.  We  have  read 
about  the  dollar  gap  for  years. 

Our  Government  devised  one  program 
after  another  by  which  it  could  give  away 
the  products  of  our  fields  and  factories  to 
other  countries,  and  call  it  trade.  Give 
it  away,  and  call  it  trade. 

We  are  giving  away  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  the  American  people  through 
foreign  aid,  the  International  Bank,  the 
International  Fund,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  gifts  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  in  exchange  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  which  we  then  give  away  under 
some  other  program. 

All  these  giveaway  programs  go  down 
in  the  books  under  the  false  name  of 
trade.  They  “prove”  that  the  govern¬ 
mental  managers  of  our  economy  are  oh 
so  much  cleverer  than  the  Americans 
who  used  to  think  trade  was  trade,  and 
the  only  way  to  increase  trade  was  to 
make  a  better  product,  have  better  sales¬ 
men,  or  work  out  a  better  price. 

How  silly  were  those  men  of  earlier 
generations  to  limit  themselves  to  eco¬ 
nomic  means  to  increase  our  trade,  when 
by  manipulating  our  money  and  manip¬ 
ulating  our  statistics,  they  could  have 
made  everything  look  oh  so  much  bigger. 

Of  course,  they  did  build  this  country 
up  from  a  strip  of  little  settlements  along 
the  seacoast  to  the  greatest  economic 
producer  of  all  time.  But  that  is  so 
prosaic  and  sober,  alongside  the  rainbow 
promises  of  the  welfare  state. 

I  remind  the  Senate,  that  the  underly¬ 
ing  plan,  by  which  American  officials  are 
working  so  hard  to  give  away  our  na¬ 
tional  resources  to  other  countries,  goes 
back  to  proposals  of  Stalin  for  Socialist 
“equalization  of  shares”  between  nations, 
to  follow  up  the  “equalization  of  shares” 
between  classes,  which  is  the  first  Social¬ 
ist  objective. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  was  the  maxim 
or  catchword  or  catch  phrase  or  catch 
sentence  Karl  Marx  used?  Was  it 
“From  each  according  to  his  ability*  apd 
to  each  according  to  this  need”? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  that  what  we  are 
following? 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  forgotten  that 
we  are  following  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  have  forgotten 
many  things.  We  have  torn  a  lot  of 
pages  out  of  the  book. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  the  histpry  of  the  operations  of 
Harry  Dexter  White  and  Alger  Hiss?  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  that  Harry 
Dexter  White  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
member  that  Harry  Dexter  White  advo¬ 
cated  giving  millions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  Russia,  so  that  this  country  would 
be  dependent  on  Russia  for  products 
without  which  we  could  not  conduct  a 
war  or  live  in  peace? 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Yes.  I  think  that 
time  will  come. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  coming  fast.  In¬ 
stead  of  depending  on  Russia  for  man¬ 
ganese,  of  which  there  is  so  much  with¬ 
in  our  own  borders  that  we  could  not 
use  it  in  1,000  years,  we  are  now  getting 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  tons 
annually  from  India,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing'  to  what  Harry  Dexter  White 
recommended.  I  guess  he  was  about  the 
best  example  of  a  traitor  we  ever  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  is  a  good  example. 

What  has  not  been  made  clear  is  the 
fact  that  this  gradual  funneling  away 
of  American  capital  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  affects  disastrously  every  person 
in  the  United  States  who  earns  his  living, 
or  lives  in  a  family  which  supports  itself. 

Mr.  President,  have  you  ever  seen  the 
level  of  a  river  gradually  receding?  If 
so,  you  know  how,  as  the  level  falls, 
there  are  little  changes  in  everything 
on  the  river,  the  banks,  the  docks,  the 
boathouses,  the  trees.  After  a  while 
the  area  where  the  water  used  to  be  is 
exposed  in  all  its  desolation.  Every¬ 
thing  on  the  river  has  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
connection  with  everything  else,  be¬ 
cause  the  river  wove  together  all  the 
human  activities  on  its  banks. 

Americans  have  never  seen  the  level  of 
their  economic  rivers  falling.  We  have 
always  had  more  capital  every  decade 
than  we  had  the  decade  before.  We  do 
not  know  what  is  before  us. 

Competition  will  get  fiercer  among 
factory  workers,  building  workers, 
schoolteachers,  doctors.  People  will  lose 
the  kindly  generosity  that  marks  Amer¬ 
icans.  They  will  become  more  cruel  and 
ruthless  in  their  competition,  like  the 
people  of  older,  sadder  countries. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  are  not  getting 
poorer.  We  are  getting  richer. 

Yes,  we  have  been  getting  richer. 
That  is  where  the  managers  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  state  are  so  clever. 

Our  dollars  have  been  devalued  until 
they  are  now  worth  only  48  cents.  Our 
national  debt  is  $280  billion.  Our  con¬ 
tingent  Federal  debt  is  another  $250  bil¬ 
lion.  Our  private  debt  is  $213  billion. 
Our  municipalities  and  towns  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  extent  of  over  $50  billion. 
Yet  it  is  said  we  are  getting  richer  and 
richer. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  makes  a  total  of 
more  than  $650  billion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  With  the  corporate 
debt  included,  it  is  over  $1  trillion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  On  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  paying  interest? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  interest  on  the 
national  debt  annually  is  nearly  as  much 
as  the  national  debt  was  when  this  1933 
debacle  came  about.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct;  about 
$11  billion  or  $12  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  there  was  a 
national  debt  of  about  $16  billion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  used  to  criticize 
Franklin  Roosevelt  for  spending  $9  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  We  are  paying  $11  billion 
a  year  in  interest  now. 


Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  have  been  getting 
richer  every  decade.  We  always  get 
much  richer  after  every  war. 

The  managers  of  the  American  wel¬ 
fare  state  have  only  taken  part  of  our 
rising  income.  They  have  left  us  fancy 
kitchens,  dishwashers,  garbage  disposals, 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  so  we  will 
feel  richer.  They  are  only  robbing  our 
savings,  our  capital,  our  reserves  of  the 
pools  of  wealth  for  future  needs,  which 
we  do  not  see  and  handle  every  day. 

They  are  taking  only  the  seed-corn 
of  our  society.  Their  motto  is  “After  us 
the  deluge.” 

Hugh  Bennet,  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soil  Conservation  Service,  used  to  tell 
people  on  every  occasion  that  400  farms 
rolled  past  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  every 
minute.  He  knew  what  erosion  meant. 
He  saw  in  his  mind’s  eye  every  little 
gulley  that  was  eating  into  American 
soil  from  Minnesota  to  the  gulf.  He 
felt  in  his  bones  every  grain  of  good 
topsoil  that  started  on  that  tragic  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  ocean  floor. 

I  do  not  have  the  eloquence  to  tell  the 
Senate  how  thousands  of  good  jobs  for 
American  farmers  and  factory  workers 
and  teachers  and  doctors  are  being 
shipped  out  of  American  ports  on  their 
wray  to  France  or  Italy  or  Thailand  or 
India  or  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  or  Tim¬ 
buktu.  Yes,  on  their  way  to  Tito  and 
Gomulka,  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  against  commu¬ 
nism.  I  do  ngt  have  the  eloquence  to 
relate  how  serious  these  little  gulleys 
in  our  employment  capital  are  going  to 
be  in  a  very  few  years.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  warn  the  young  workers  in  our 
society  that  every  year  more  of  the  loss 
will  fall  on  them. 

The  plan  to  equalize  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  United  States  with  that 
of  backward  areas  has  two  aspects.  After 
American  capital  rolls  out,  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  or  uncollectible  loans,  to 
make  goods  in  other  countries,  the  goods 
produced  with  this  capital  are  to  flow 
back  to  this  country  to  compete  with 
our  products. 

The  planners  want  no  barriers  to  the 
inflow  of  these  products  of  foreign  labor 
plus  American  capital.  Congress  must 
not  interfere. 

The  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  pro¬ 
gram  which  ties  us  into  GATT,  is  the 
method  for  taking  down  the  barriers  and 
letting  foreign  goods  in  free  or  nearly 
free. 

We  have  a  huge  volume  of  testimony 
on  the  effects  of  present-day  imports 
on  various  industries  and  sections.  That 
testimony  belongs  right  here. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  in  the 
hearings.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  industries  are  not  caught  in  a 
squeeze  from  jald-fashioned  competition 
of  the  19th  century  type.  They  are 
caught  in  the  pincers  of  the  One  World- 
ers — squeezed  between  the  foreign  give¬ 
away  jaw  and  the  GATT  jaw. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  deal  with  this 
international  division  of  wealth. 

If  we  do  nothing,  the  division  of  wealth 
will  continue  until  we  average  the  in¬ 
comes  of  Americans  with  those  of  Cam¬ 


bodia  and  Egypt.  I  ask  Senators,  what 
kind  of  average  do  we  get  if  we  divide 
up  the  incomes  of  173  million  Americans 
with  the  incomes  of  over  a  billion  peo¬ 
ple — a  billion — in  the  underdeveloped 
areas? 

How  far  down  do  we  think  we  will  go, 
if  we  do  not  stop  this  thing  now? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  very  plain 
that  what  we  are  heading  for  is  a  world 
government  in  which  we  will  have  1  vote 
among  70  or  80  votes? 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  are  practically  at 
that  point  now,  particularly  with  respect 
to  trade.  We  have  1  vote  out  of  37  now 
in  GATT. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  1  vote  in  37 
in  GATT.  Of  course,  our  vote  is  on 
the  other  side,  because  we  have  a  State 
Department  which  believes  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  markets  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  and  in  the  remaking 
of  the  industrial  map.  Is  the  proof  of 
that  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  long  been  before  Congress  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  appropriate  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  train  workingmen  for 
other  jobs  whenever  they  are  put  out  of 
work? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Not  only  that,  but  only 
this  year  we  increased  the  lending  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  can  create  indus¬ 
tries  abroad  to  compete  with  the  indus¬ 
tries  at  home.  Now  it  is  requested  that 
we  take  down  the  tariffs  to  let  the  foreign 
goods  come  into  the  United  States. 

The  only  way  we  can  survive  under  a 
one-world  dream  is  when  our  standard 
of  living  becomes  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people,  if  their  eyes  were 
open,  would  be  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  sure  they  would 
not  be. 

To  come  back  to  my  point,  a  bill  has 
been  before  the  Senate  which  proposes  to 
use  the  taxpayers’  money  to  train  work¬ 
ingmen  for  other  jobs,  and  to  ship  them 
to  other  areas.  The  facts  are  that  the 
proponents  of  the  program  knew  they 
were  going  to  remake  the  industrial  map 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Surely.  They  know  it. 
They  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right,  at  the 
taxpayers’  expense,  to  pick  up  a  family 
in  New  England  and  move  it  across  the 
country  to  some  other  area,  to  make 
people  in  the  Middle  East  happy. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  that  not  the  Russian 
method,  except  that  the  Russians  do  not 
need  legislation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Russians  simply 
need  a  gun. 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  need  only  a  gun. 
That  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  need  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  We  do  not  need  a 
3 -year  extension.  Let  us  not  delude  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  voting  every  few  years 
not  to  extend  GATT,  but  to  make  GATT 
perpetual. 

The  vote  yesterday  almost  made  me 
feel  bad.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania  [Mr.  Clark]  said,  “Let  us  make 
the  law  permanent;  let  us  make  it  per¬ 
petual,”  and  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was 
taken.  Only  four  Senators  voted  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  vote  does  not  reflect  the 
true  situation,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
the  truth  is  that  this  program  has  been 
in  existence  since  1934.  We  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  program  for  2  years  or  3 
years  at  a  time,  and  now  President 
Eisenhower  says  he  wants  it  extended 
for  5  years.  I  think  this  is  already  a 
perpetual  program. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  made  some  of  us 
feel  bad,  to  see  a  young  man,  in  his  early 
prime — who  came  to  the  Senate  prac¬ 
tically  raised  on  the  system  of  the  past 
24  or  25  years,  who  believed  what  he 
heard  in  the  debate  about  the  act  being 
extended  10  times,  with  the  11th  time 
coming  up,  and  that  the  President 
wanted  a  5-year  extension — with  such 
enthusiasm  asking  for  the  act  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  perpetuity.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  trying  to  save 
this  body  some  time,  because  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  program  in  perpetuity. 
We  have  no  way  of  letting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  know  what  is  happening  to 
them  on  the  floor  of  this  legislative 
body. 

The  means  of  communication  are  so 
slanted  that  the  people  cannot  get  the 
truth. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator'  re¬ 
member  that  the  act  expired  on  June  30 
of  this  year,  and  that  now  the  tariffs  on 
any  products  with  respect  to  which  there 
are  no  trade  agreements  are  back  with 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  1930  Tariff  Act?  If  60 
days’  notice  were  served  upon  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold,  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  60  days  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  products  involved  in  multilat¬ 
eral  agreements  would  be  back  with  the 
Tariff  Commission,  under  tariffs  to  be 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition,  and  the  American 
workingmen  and  investors  would  be 
back  in  business. 

Miv 'JENNER.  The  law  has  already 
expired.  There  is  no  reciprocal  trade 
program  now,  but  if  one  were  to  believe 
what  he  reads  in  the  “slick”  magazines, 
he  would  think  the  world  would  come  to 
an  end  if  the  act  were  not  extended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  not  hear  any  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  said  that  we  would 
go  back  to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  I  have 
often  seen  articles  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  logrolling  among  Sena¬ 
tors  in  connection  with  the  tariffs  on 
crockery  and  other  products, 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  littlfe  logrolling 
would  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  have  these  agree¬ 
ments  anyway.  The  only  one  who  could 
bring  about  chaos  would  be  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  would 
be  to  serve  120  days’  notice  in  the  case  of 
bilateral  treaties,  and  60  days’  notice  in 
the  case  of  multilateral  treaties,  and  we 


would  go  back  to  the  basic  law  which 
Congress  passed,  under  which  it  estab¬ 
lished  a  creature  of  its  own,  under  article 
I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  Congress  alone  shall  have 
the  power  to  fix  tariffs,  imposts,  duties, 
and  excises. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  would  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  unheard  of. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  almost  unheard  of 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  the  opinion  of  the- 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
would  it  do  any  harm  to  try  it  for  a  little 
while? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Do  Senators  think  the  program  can  be 
stopped  any  more  easily  after  3  years 
than  after  5? 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  vote  to 
make  GATT  perpetual,  and  honestly  ad¬ 
mit  we  are  ready  to  lower  our  standard 
of  living  to  the  depths.  Or  let  us  end 
this  folly  now.  Let  us  tell  the  world  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  going  to  surrender  a  particle 
of  its  power  or  responsibility.  Then  we 
can  set  out  to'  make  a  truly  American 
plan  for  expanding  world  trade  by  a  re¬ 
turn  to  honest  economics,  an  honest  dol¬ 
lar,  honest  capital  formation,  honest  em¬ 
ployment,  and  political  honesty  without 
bread  or  circuses. 

Mr,  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Would  the  Senator 
believe,  from  what  he  has  seen  west  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  in 
the  present  state  of  unrest  caused  by  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  realization  that  the 
Congress  has  had  its  eyes  focused  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  not  across  the 
Potomac,  that  the  sound  barrier  on  the 
Potomac  River,  through  which  no  public 
sentiment  has  apparently  seeped  in  24 
years,  might  be  broken,  and  that  the 
public  might  be  aroused  enough  to  break 
the  sound  barrier  of  its  own  volition? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  so,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  the  public  knows 
what  is  going  on.  There  is  no  means  of 
communication. 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  know  in  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  make  that  possible. 
We  carry  the  news  back  to  our  people. 
But  think  of  the  poor  suckers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  States  up 
and  down  the  east  coast.  What  chance 
have  they?  They  can  read  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  They  might  as  well  read 
Pravda. 

I  caution  the  members  of  the  press 
not  to  print  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  An  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
caught  my  attention.  I  wish  I  had  it 
before  me.  I  would  read  some  of  it  into 
the  Record — it  will  probably  be  read 
anyway.  It  predicted  dire  catastrophe 
for  any  Senators  who  even  indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  place  any  kind  of 
check  on  the  exercise  by  the  President  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress. 
Somehing  terrible  would  happen  to  them. 

I  cannot  remember  what  it  was.  How¬ 
ever,  after  24  years,  it  seems  almost  un¬ 
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thinkable  that  the  President  should  ex¬ 
ercise  the  constitutional  congressional 
responsibility  and  wield  it  as  a  one-man 
power,  with  no  check  whatever. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Here  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  kill  people.  Who 
think  constitutional  powers  should  be 
adhered  to,  but  in  Indiana  the  people 
elect  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  do  in  Nevada, 
too.  After  November  5,  I  will  let  the 
Senator  know  what  happens. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  certain  excerpts  from  part  I  of 
the  printed  hearings,  beginning  on  page 
451,  at  the  point  I  have  marked,  at  the 
point  where  I  addressed  the  chairman, 
and  ending  on  page  455,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  article  which  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  minute  or  two,  I  have  not  taken 
much  time  of  this  committee  and  do  not, 
propose  to,  but  I  think  we  are  getting  into  a 
lot  of  trouble  here  because  we  have  departed 
from  the  basic  fundamentals  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  I  think  this  witness  typically 
shows  when  you  got  out  here  to  try  to  do 
special  things  for  special  people  that  you  are 
in  deep  waters.  I  just  want  this  for  the 
record,  and  I  want  this  in  the  record. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  pamphlet  here  by 
Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion  which  says: 

“By  its  own  terms,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  All  United  States  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  such.  The  President's  single  sworn 
duty  is  to  ‘preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution.’  ” 

“Whoever  reads  the  simple  language  of 
this  great  document  cannot  avoid  the  im¬ 
pression  that  these  official  obligatitons  to 
support  and  follow  it  are  now  ‘more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.’  ” 

And  that  is  where  we  are  when  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  this  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

He  says : 

“The  Constitution  builds  a  firm  limitation 
around  the  power  of  every  public  officer. 
This  constitutional  circumscription  of  pub¬ 
lic  authority  is  the  very  definition  of  our 
freedom.  In  spite  of  a  widely  prevailing  im¬ 
pression  to  the  contrary,  there  are  no  emer¬ 
gency  escape  hatches  in  the  walls  of  this 
constitutional  confinement. 

“Through  fire  and  flood,  war  and  peace, 
boom  and  bust,  the  Constitution  continues 
to  govern  as  it  is  written  and  all  of  its  offi¬ 
cers  solemnly  swear  that  its  dominion  shall 
be  forever  undisturbed.  - 

“If  this  is  so,  why  should  Congress  now 
seek  to  perpetuate  activities  that  flagrantly 
violate  constitutional  commands,  and  why 
does  the  President  insist  that  Congress  do 
so?  This  is  what  is  happening  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  effort  to  extend  the  so-called  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

“The  President  tells  us  now  that  we  need 
this  measure  to  strengthen  our  common  de¬ 
fense  against  communism.  Back  in  1934, 
another  President  said  we  needed  it  to  over¬ 
come  an  economic  depression.  In  the  years 
between,  everything  has  been  cited  to  sup¬ 
port  and  perpetuate  this  Presidential  man¬ 
agement  of  our  foreign  commerce — every¬ 
thing,  that  is,  except  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

“To  get  perspective,  we  will  have  to  back 
up  to  the  beginning.  When  Congress  con¬ 
vened  in  1933,  it  was  in  an  understandable 
hurry  to  ease  the  severe  pains  of  the  great 
depression.  One  of  its  first  official  perform- 
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jinces  was  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  popularly  known  as  NRA. 

‘•This  measure  gave  President  Roosevelt  an 
extraordinary  power  to  approve  binding 
codes  of  fair '  competition  for  a  variety  of 
industries.  Normally,  Congress  itself  would 
have  set  up  these  codes  in  the  form  of  stat¬ 
utes  governing  the  described  business  prac¬ 
tices. 

‘•From  the  beginning  of  our  Government 
tinder  the  Constitution,  Congress  had  exer¬ 
cised  its  prescribed  powers  in  this  direct 
way.” 

“Nevertheless,  in  its  haste  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  urged 
it  to  do  so,  Congress  quickly  delivered  the 
NRA  codemaking  job  into  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

“In  1935,  the  Supreme  Court  nullified  NRA 
as  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  con¬ 
gressional  power  ( Schechter  v.  United  States 
(295  U.  S.  495)). 

“The  High  Court’s  decision  was  unanimous. 
It  stressed  a  basic  principle  of  constitutional 
law,  namely,  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  own 
constitutional  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
anybody,  and,  as  one  Justice  (Cardozo)  de¬ 
scribed  it,  NRA  was  an  example  of  such  ‘dele¬ 
gation  running  riot.’ 

“Before  this  decision  was  rendered,  Con¬ 
gress  had  passed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934—” 

and  now  we  are  being  asked  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  extend  it  for  5  more  years. 

“In  1934,  in  which  the  NRA  formula  of 
delegation  was  followed  into  the  field  of 
foreign  commerce.” 

In  other  words,  the  NRA  put  in  domestic 
business  delegation  of  powers  which  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  responsibility  for,  so  now  along 
comes  this  bill  and  extends  it  to  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  the  same  thing. 

“The  new  foreign  trade  law  soon  became 
known  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  although  Congress  did  not  call  it  that 
and  reciprocity  has  certainly  not  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  law’s  accomplishments.” 

We  have  had  thousands  and  thousands  of 
examples  that  there  is  no  reciprocity  about  it. 

“Like  NRA,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
pressed  upon  Congress  as  ‘an  emergency 
remedy  for  emergency,  conditions.’  Congress 
has  exactly  the  same  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  interstate  commerce  that  it  has  in  the 
area  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

“A  change  by  the  President  in  the  import 
duty  on  any  article  is  applied  not  just  to  such 
items  entering  the  United  States  from  the 
country  which  is  the  other  party  to  the 
agreement,  but  to  all  such  items  thereafter 
imported  from  all  countries. 

“This  kind  of  ‘reciprocal  trade’  thus  means 
that,  by  one  agreement  with  a  single  coun¬ 
try,  the  President  can  and  does  change  the 
general  United  States  tariff  level,  in  spite 
of  the  fac^;  that  the  Constitution  expressly 
gives  to  Congress,  and  only  to  Congress,  the 
‘power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im¬ 
posts  and  excises.’  (Art.  I,  sec.  8,  United 
States  Constitution.)” 

How  we  can  sit  here  day  after  day  in  hear¬ 
ings  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  defend 
that  Constitution  and  deliberately  pass  and 
delegate  these  rights  away,  I  don’t  know. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  destroy¬ 
ing  this  country,  because  we  are  departing 
from  the  basic  fundamental  laws  that  made 
us  a  great  nation.  I  am  leaving  this  body, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  leave  until  I  have  my 
say  on  these  basic  fundamental  things.  You 
can  see  how  far  afield  we  are  going,  because 
we  have  departed  from  the  Constitution. 

He  further  says: 

"But,  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  dimen¬ 
sion  of  unconstitutional  power  now  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Federal  Executive  as  a  result  of 
this  delegated  congressional  authority. 
Pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties  are 
negotiated  by  the  President  and  ratified  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 


Senate.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  our  State  Department  may 
use  and  has  used  these  new  trade  negoti¬ 
ations  to  modify  or  suspend  a  formal  con¬ 
stitutional  treaty  that  has  been  previously 
negotiated  by  the  President  and  then  rati¬ 
fied  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  (e.  g.,  art. 
II,  United  States  trade  agreement  with 
Columbia) . 

“This  diplomatic  short  circuit  is  called  an 
‘executive  agreement.’  All  of  the  trade  pacts 
made  pursuant  to  the  1934  act  have  been 
treated  by  the  State  Department  as  such 
executive  agreements.” 

And  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  not  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
knows  what  they  are. 

“Please  remember  that  these  are  not  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  but, 
by  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  they  are  now 
none  the  less  binding  upon  the  country 
(U.  S.  v.  Pink  (315  U.  S.  203) ) . 

“Between  1934  and  1947,  all  of  these  new 
trade  pacts  were  bilateral;  that  is,  each  was 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
one  other  country.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
early  history  of  its  administration  that  bi¬ 
lateral  negotiations  and  bilateral  agreements 
were  all  that  was  contemplated  when  the 
trade  agreements  law  was  passed.” 

Isn’t  that  correct? 

Senator  Malone.  That  is  correct.  Every 
word  you  say  is  correct. 

Senator  Jenneb.  What  has  happened? 

“After  World  War  II,  however,  it  was  a 
different  story.  By  that  time  our  interna¬ 
tionalist  diplomats  had  developed  a  fixation 
for  multilateral  international  pacts,  organi¬ 
zations  and  associations  in  which  many  na¬ 
tions  were  involved  and  which  could  be  used 
as  steppingstones  to  an  ultimate  interna¬ 
tional  world  government.” 

If  you  are  going  to  erase  and  equalize  all 
of  these  discriminations  and  if  you  are 
going  to  lift  everybody  up  to  our  level  or  we 
are  going  to  come  down  to  their  level,  that 
is  exactly  the  way  you  are  going  to  have 
to  proceed  with  a  world  government  and  if 
you  iron  out  these  difficulties  you  won’t  need 
subsidies  and  nobody  will  need  protection  in 
this  country  and  the  whole  standard  of  the 
world  will  be  on  the  same  level  and  we  will 
all  be  in  the  same  boat. 

But  you  can’t  have  your  cake,  gentlemen, 
and  eat  it  too. 

“In  1946,  our  State  Department  came  forth 
with  plans  for  a  proposed  ‘International 
Trade  Organization’ — ” 

and  I  have  heard  witnesses  sit  here  in  this 
hearing  and  deliberately  say  “We  need  it, 
we  are  for  it.”  They  do  not  know  why. 
They  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,  what  it 
will  do  to  their  country  or  to  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  but  they  are  pounding  these 
cliches,  these  phases  that  are  being  brain¬ 
washed,  throughout  this  country  and  brain¬ 
washing  the  American  people. 

"In  1946,  our  State  Department  came 
forth  with  plans  for  a  proposed  ‘Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization’  with  an  essential 
underlying  feature  called  a  General  Agree¬ 
ments  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  so-called 
ITO  languished  when  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  which  properly  refused  to  swallow 
this  organization’s  supranational  enforce¬ 
ment  machinery. 

“However,  GATT,  the  underlying  organ¬ 
ization,  fared  better  because  it  was  not  and 
probably  never  will  be  submitted  to  con¬ 
gressional  scrutiny.  GATT  was  signed  by 
our  State  Department’s  Director  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  on  October  30,  1947:  whereupon 
President  Truman  proclaimed  that  then  and 
thereafter  the  United  States  was  and  would 
be  bound  by  all  of  GATT’s  unprecedented 
schemes  for  international  planning  and 
trade  regulation. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  President,  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  accepted  all 
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of  the  tariff  concessions  that  were  a  part 
of  GATT’s  original  negotiation.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  reading. 

’You  will  observe  that  this  Presidential 
proclamation  changed  the  whole  range  of 
our  duties  and  Imports  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  empowers  Congress,  and  only  Congress, 
to  change. 

“But,  President  Truman’s  GATT  proclama¬ 
tion  did  much  more  than  that.  It  handled 
jurisdiction  over  tariffs  and  other  precious 
areas  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  GATT,  a  foreign  So¬ 
cialist  organization  whose  proceedings  are 
conducted  in  secrecy  and  in  which  the 
United  States  has  but  1  of  the  37  pos¬ 
sible  votes.” 

You  will  never  win  that  ball  game  either. 

“If  the  NRA,  in  which  constitutional  power 
went  from  Congress  to  the  President,  was 
unconstitutional  ‘delegation  running  riot,’ 
then  what  can  be  said  of  constitutional 
power  that  is  delegated  by  Congress  to  the 
President,  and  then  redelegated  by  him  to  an 
association  of  foreign  governments  dedicated 
to  the  leveling  of  world  living  standards  and 
a  redistribution  of  the  world’s  wealth?” 

That  is  where  you  are  going  in  this  thing. 

“GATT  contemplates  that  its  decrees  will 
ultimately  be  policed  and  enforced  by  an 
appropriately  muscled  international  tribu¬ 
nal.  Drawn  to  these  specifications  is  the 
new  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation, 
‘OTC,’  which  has  already  been  advanced  as 
President  Eisenhower’s  climactic  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  international  government  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  which,  be¬ 
fore  him,  President  Truman,  with  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  GATT,  so  nobly  advanced.” 

“When  GATT  gets  this  enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery — 

and  the  way  we  are  going  they  are  going  to 
get  it  just  as  sure  as  day  follows  night, 
because  we  are  departing  from  our  solemn 
oath  when  we  said  we  would  support  and 
defend  and  protect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — 

the  resulting  impact  upon  our  domestic 
affairs  is  certain  to  be  loud  and  painful.” 

We  won’t  be  worrying  about  flatware,  Jap¬ 
anese  textiles,  and  little  glass,  but  you  will 
be  worrying  about  the  whole  thing. 

“Aside  from  import  duties  and  interna¬ 
tional  shipments,  GATT  is  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  many  areas  of  our  domestic  economy, 
including  such  things  as  a  price-control  sys¬ 
tem,  rates  of  domestic  exchange  for  foreign 
currency,  our  fair  share  of  the  world's  raw 
materials  and  the  proportion  of  our  domestic 
market  that  should  be  supplied  by  foreign 
producers. 

“There  are  at  least  15  important  Federal 
statutes  that  are  In  apparent  conflict  with 
GATT.  These  laws  include  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  and  most  ironically,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  which 
brought  us  to  GATT  in  the  first  place. 

“Under  persistent  prompting  and  pushing 
by  the  President,  Congress  now  proposed  to 
extend  this  Trade  Agreements  Act  which 
binds  us  to  GATT,  which,  in  turn,  directly 
threatens  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  14  other  congressional 
statutes.  Nobody  in  Washington  proposes  to 
repeal  those  statutes. 

“For  patriots  and  taxpayers  it  is  dispirit¬ 
ing  and  depressing,  if  not  demoralizing,  to 
see  so  many  of  our  honorable  Congressmen 
and  Senators  chasing  their  own  political 
coattails  in  such  an  obviously  vicious  circle 
of  internationalist  intrigue.  If  these  plod¬ 
ding  politicians  would  pause  in  their  mud¬ 
dled  milling,  they  might  hear  the  reechoes  of 
this  good  advice  from  one  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  predecessors,  Senator  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster: 
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“  ‘When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on  an  un¬ 
known  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm  *  *  *  the  earli¬ 
est  glance  of  the  sun  *  *  •  to  take  his  lati¬ 
tude  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements 
have  driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let 
us  imitate  this  prudence  and,  before  we 
float  further  on  the  waves  of  this  debate, 
refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed, 
that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture 
where  we  now  are.’ 

“The  point  from  which  you  departed,  my 
dear  Senators  and  Congressmen,  is  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  you  to  weigh  the  hypothetical 
benefits  of  free  world  trade  against  the  es¬ 
tablished  benefits  of  the  American  standard 
of  life  and  living. 

“It  is  necessary  merely  for  all  of  you  to 
read  the  Constitution  which  you  have  sworn 
to  support  and  from  which  you  have  de¬ 
parted.  This  is  all  you  need  to  do  in  order 
to  vote  conscientiously  to  kill  this  misnamed 
■reciprocal  trade’  bill  and  its  monstrous  un- 
American  internationalist  appendages.” 

This  article  says: 

“Tell  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  do  everything  that 
the  President  tells  them  to  do.  Tell  them 
they  are  expected  to  do  what  they  have  sworn 
to  do;  namely,  support  the  Constitution  of 


advice  could  be  given  to  this  committee,  and 
I  am  just  simply  tired  of  people  coming  in 
here  with  self-serving  statements  and  re¬ 
peating  cliches  and  brainwashing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  tying  it  up  with  our  economy, 
tying  it  up  with  Congress,  and  tying  it  up 
with  everything. 

Now  this  gentleman  here  testifying,  I  am 
not  here  to  abuse  him  or  demean  him  but 
you  have  some  figures  here  that  intrigue  me. 

You  say  on  page  2 : 

“In  viewing  the  testimony  thus  far  it 
would  seem  clear  that  the  Congress  has  the 
simple  choice  of  protecting  the  job  security 
of  4  million  Americans  who  live  off  of  ex¬ 
ports  achieving  this  according  to  the  proven 
formula  of  reciprocity  or  to  step  backward — 

It  is  a  beautiful  word,  isn’t  it,  “step  back¬ 
ward” — 

“into  a  volatile  system  of  regional  distated 
tariffs  to  protect  the  job  security  of  only 
200,000  workers  in  injured  industries.” 

Mr.  JENNER. 
the  floor. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 

1959— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  11645)  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Healtti,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  July  17,  1958,  p.  12782,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate/ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  rep6rt 
is  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on /both 
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the  United  States.  «{  is  signed  Dy  an  tne  conierees  on -coin 

IVides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  for  its  action. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The\eport  was  agreed  to- 
The  PRESIDING  OFETCER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  'Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain/amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  Hodge  JJill  11645,  which  was 
read  as  follows 

■he  House  of 

ISjgNTATIVES,  U.  S., 

July  18,  1958. 

Resolved,  2fhat  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4,  20,  34.  35,  49,  55,  and 
59  to  tne  bill  (H.  R.  11645\  entitled  “An 
act  making  appropriations  for-  the  Depart¬ 
ment/  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  foKthe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
lurposes,”  and  concur  therein;  the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 

[Figures  in  brackets  not  added  in  totals]  \ 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  ap9 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,/ as 
follows :  / 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

“COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES,  MEXICAN  F/ftM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

“For  expenses  necessary  to''  enable  the 
Department  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  /uly  12,  1951,  as 
amended,  $480,600. 

“salaries  and  expens: 

PRO) 

“For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  ca-rrj/out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  act  of  July 
12,  1951  (65  Stpil.  119),  as  amended,  includ¬ 
ing  temporary  employment  of  persons  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  $1,550,- 
000,  which- ■shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  farm/labor  supply  revolving  fund:  Pro¬ 
vided,  /hat  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States/ under  agreements  hereafter  entered 
into/pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  act  of 
October  31,  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
162),  shall  include  all  expenses  of  program 
Operations  except  those  compliance  activi¬ 
ties  separately  provided  for  herein.” 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  40,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  the  second  line  of  the  engrossed  amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike  out  the  words:  “or  hereafter.” 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  50,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  proviso:  Provided,  That 

these  funds  shall  be  available  only  if  a  con¬ 
tract  for  construction  is  executed  on  or  be¬ 
fore  April  30,  1959.” 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  5,  40,  and  50. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  a  table  showing  the  result  of  the 
conference  between  the  two  Houses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Appropriation  tikfc 

Appropriation, 

1958 

Budget  cstii%te, 
1959  \ 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference 

agreement 

TITLE  I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Office  of  the  Secretary . . . _  .  _  ,  .  . 

$1, 480, 000 
2, 121,000 
[200,  000] 
985,  000 
542,  000 

- ^ 

$1,  556, 000 

2,  121,000 

\  $1,478,000 

$1,478,000 

$1,478,000 

Office  of  the  Solicitor _ /' _ ; . . . 

X  2,  321,  000 

2,  321,  000 

2, 321, 000 

{200,  000] 
1,  004,  000 
542,  000 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards . . . . .  A . . . 

X  995, 000 

1,  004,  000 

1,004,  000 

11  ureau  of  Veterans’  Reemploymen/Rights.. . . .  . . 

X  542,  000 

542, 000 

542,  000 

3,  700,  000 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship _ . . . . . 

3,  GOO,  000 

125, 600 

3,  900,  000 

$600, 000 

3,  700,  000 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 

Salaries  and  expenses _ -g. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

125,600 

6,  2l\000 

6,  219,  000 

6,219, 000 

15, 832,  4001 
292,  814.0(H) 

[6,174,400] 
329,  300, 000 

Grants  to  States _ / .  . . . . . . . . . 

305, 000, 0 ftu 

305,  000, 000 

305,  000. 000 

Unemployment  comp/isation  ior  veterans . . . . . . . 

76,  800, 000 

19,  000,  000 

19,  0(H),  OOflk 

10,  000.  000 

19, 000.  000 

54,  400.  000 

27,  8(H).  000 

27, 800, 000 

\  27f800. 000 

27,  800,  000 

Mexican  farra-laboj^program _ _ _ 1  _  . . . . . 

2,  250, 000 

1,  339.  400 

480,  600 

X  1.  339,  400 

4K0,  600 

[910,  600] 

2.  810,600 

X  [910, 600] 

[1,550.000] 

Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation; 

2, 838,  000 
[57,  600,  000] 
7,  200, 000 
462.  000 

2,  810,  600 

\  2,'810,  600 

2,  810, 600 

[57,000,000] 

Indefinite 

Xulefinite 

Indefinite 

7,  572, 000 

7,  332,  000 

1A517, 000 

7,  424,  500 

462,  000 

462, 000 

4^2, 000 

462,  000 
10,  500, 000 

Wage  and  Df6ur  Division . . . . . . 

10,  600, 000 

10,  500,  000 

10,  500,  000 

10,  5X000 

Tojbl,  Department  of  Labor . - . . 

456,  217.  600 

408,  032,  600 

388,  510,  200 

389,693,?)^ 

388,741,700 
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Appropriation  title 


LE  H.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

American  Printipg  House  for  the  Blind . . . . 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses - - - 

Certification,  inspection  and  other  services^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Froedmen’s  Hospital.-. 

Gallaudet  College: 

Salaries  and  expensed, 

Construction. 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Plans  and  specifieations. 

Construction  of  buiidings. 

Construction  of  buildings,  liquidation  of  contract  authority. 

Office  of  Education: 

Promotion  and  further  developriVnt  of  vocational  education. 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
Grants  for  library  services. 

Payments  to  school  districts. 

School  construction. 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

President’s  Committee  on  Education  Be^$nd  the  High  School. 

Office  of  Vocational-  Rehabilitation: 

Grants  to  States  and  other  agencies. 

Training  and  traineeships. 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Assistance  to  States,  general. 

Grants  to  States. 

Grants  for  graduate  training  of  public  health  persodtjel. 

Grants  and  special  studies,  Alaska. 

Construction  of  mental  health  facilities,  Alaska- 
Venereal  diseases. 

Grants  to  States. 

Tuberculosis. 

Grants  to  States. 

Communicable  diseases. 

Equipment,  communicable  disease  center. 

Sanitary  engineering  activities. 

Grants  for  water  pollution  control. 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction. 

Grants  for  hospital  construction. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital  construction  services. 

Hospitals  and  medical  care. 

Grants  for  advanced  training  of  professional  nurses. 

Foreign  quarantine  service. 

Indian  health  activities. 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities. 


National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services. 

National  Cancer  Institute. 

Mental  health  activities. 

National  Heart  Institute. 

Dental  health  activities. 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities., 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities... 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities.. 

Subtotal,  NIH_. 

Grants  for  construction  of  research  facilities. 

Construction  of  general  office  building'. . 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers. 

Construction  of  dental  research  building _ 

National  Library  of  Medicine  (operating  expenses). 

Construction  of  Library  of  Medicine  facilities _ ... 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Public  Health  Service. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  of  buildings  and  giyfmds. 
C-onstruction. 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. , 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance: 

Grants  to  States. 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Children’s  Bureau: 

Salaries  and  expenses . 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  chtffl  welfare. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner _ J. 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund./... 

Office  of  the  Secretary _  ' 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fu 
Office  of  Field  Administration., 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  land. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Transfer  from  OASI  angf  Food  and  Drug. 

Surplus  property  utilizatiy 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 


National  Labor  Oblations  Board. 

National  Mediation  Board: 

Salaries  apo  expenses _ 

A  rbitration  and  emergency  boards _ 

National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board . . 


Appropriation, 

'  1958 

Budget  estimate, 
1959 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  / 
agreement  / 

$328, 000 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

& 00, 000 

9, 300, 000 

9,  410, 000 

9. 300, 000 

9, 800, 000 

/o,  800, 000 

[1,  254,  500] 

[1,254,500] 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite 

/  Indefinite 

3,  000,  000 

2,  975,  000 

2,  975, 000 

2, 975, 000 

/  2, 975, 000 

730,000 

785,  00<T 

785, 000 

815, 00(/ 

815,  000 

1,  690, 000 

123,  000 

123, 000 

123,000 

123,000 

3,  800, 000 

4,  000, 000 

3,  900,  000 

4, 000;  000 

3, 953,  700 

150, 000 

171,  000 

123,000 

153,000 

123,  000 

262,  000 

163,  000 

163,  000 

y  163, 000 

163, 000 

33,  750, 081 

33,  750, 081 

33,  750, 081 

/  33,  750, 081 

33,  750, 081 

2, 501,  500 

2,501,500 

2,  501,  500 

/  2,  501,  500 

2, 501,  500 

5, 000, 000 
127,000,000 

3, 000,  000 

6, 000, 000 

/  6, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 

98,650,000 

850,000 

750,  000/ 

850,000 

800,  000 

7, 000, 000 

7, 950, 000 

7,  800, 0/5 

7,  850, 000 

7, 850,  000 

50, 000 

46,  500, 000 

50,  600, 000 

60,  600, 000 

51,600,000 

51,  600,  000 

4, 400, 000 

4,  800, 000 

4/600, 000 

4, 800,  000 

4,800,000 

1, 330, 000 

1, 400, 000 

/,  400, 000 

1, 400, 000 

1, 400, 000 

22,  592, 000 

22,  889,  000 

/  22, 000,  000 

25,  574,  000 

22,  889, 000 

[15, 000, 000] 

[15,000,000] 

/  [14,  500,  000] 

[15,  000,  000] 

[15, 000, 000] 

[2,  000,  000] 

[2,  000,  000] 

/  [2,  000,  000] 

[5, 000,  000] 

[2,115,000] 

2, 165, 000 

2, 165,  000/ 

2, 165,  000 

2, 165,  000 

2, 165,  0(10 

(),  500,  0Q» 

6,  500,  000 

6,  500,  000 

6,  500,  000 

4,  415, 000 

4,400,0(50 

4,  400, 000 

5, 800, 000 

5, 400,  000 

[1,700,000] 

[1,  7000000] 

[1,700,000] 

[3, 000, 000] 

[2,  600,  0001 

7, 000, 000 

5, 3  SO,  000 

5, 386, 000 

6, 8S6, 000 

6,386,000 

[4,  500,  000] 

[3,000, 000] 

[3,  000,  000] 

[4,500,000] 

[4, 000,  000] 

7, 050, 000 

/  200,  000 

6, 200, 000 

7, 150, 000 

6, 600, 000 

A,  700, 000 

N.  C. 

1,  700,  000 

1, 700, 000 

12, 640, 000 

/  12, 815, 000 

12,  725,  000 

13, 315,  000 

12,  815, 000 

[3, 000, 000] 

/  [3,000,000] 

[3, 000, 000]/ 

[3,  000,  000] 

[3, 000,  OOO] 

45, 000,  000 

/  45.  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

121,  200,  000 

/  121,  200,  000 

121,  200,  000 

211,  200,  000 

186,  200,  000 

1,450,000  . 

'  1,  320,  000 

1,  300,  000 

1,  650,  000 

1,  600,  000 

44,  399,  00/ 

44,  309,  000 

44, 730,  000 

48,  730,  000 

48,  454,  000 

[3, 000.  000] 

[3,  000,  000] 

[3,  000,  000] 

[7,  000,  000] 

[6,  000,  000] 

V  3, 876/000 

3,  983,  000 

3, 983,  000 

4,  233,  000 

4, 108,  000 

\  40, 100,  000 

40,  225,  000 

40.  225,  000 

45,  000,  000 

40,  473,  000 

\  3, 130,  000 

2,  374,  000 

3, 124, 000 

5,  000,  000 

4,  124,  000 

A,  026, 000 

17,  742, 000 

17,  742,  000 

32,  552,  000 

28,  974,  000 

/  6<SU02,  000 

55,  923,  000 

57,  423,  000 

81, 129,  000 

75, 268,  000 

/  39,  347,  000 

37,  697, 000 

40,  397,  000 

55,  896,  000 

52,  419,  000 

/  35,  93$,  000 

34,  712,  000 

36,  212,  000 

49,  529, 000 

45,  G13,  000 

f  6, 430>000 

6.  293,  000 

6,  543,  000 

7,  923,  000 

7,  420,  000 

20,  385,  <M> 

20,  592, 000 

21,  092,  000 

34,  798,  000 

31,  215,  00(1 

17,  400, 00\ 

17,  497,000 

17,  997,  000 

26,  500.  000 

24,  071,000 

21, 387,  000 

.  20,  727,  000 

21, 977, 000 

32, 250,  000 

29, 403,  000 

211, 183,  000 

\  211,183,000 

219,  383,  000 

320,  577, 000 

294,  383, 000 

30,000,000 

\  30, 000,  000 

30, 000, 000 

30,000,000 
9,  625,  000 

30, 000, 000 
9,  625,  000 

[1,  500, 000] 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 
3,  700, 000 

Indefinite 
3,  700, 000 

Indefinite 
3, 700, 000 

1, 450,  000 

i,  ha  666 

1,  4)5, 000 

1,415,000 
6, 950, 000 

1,415,000 
6, 950,  000 

5,  260, 000 

6, 100, 000 

5, 325dX(9 

5,  260, 000 

6,  260, 000 

562, 750,  000 

568, 389, 000> 

v  578,  696,  000 

807, 430, 000 

745,  747, 000 

3,  085,  800 

3, 154, 000 

\  3, 154,  000 

3, 154,  000 

3,154,000 

55,  000 

87,  000 

\  87, 000 

87,  000 

87.  090 

180, 000 

125,000 

\  125,000 

125,  000 

125,  000 

[138,  690, 000] 

[133,300,000] 

[133^00,  000] 

[133, 300, 000] 

[133,300,000] 

1,  770.  600,  000 

1, 806. 400, 000* 

1, 806, 4<KN000 

1,  806,  400,  000 

1, 806,  400,  000 

1,  900, 000 

2, 040, 000 

1, 980, 80) 

1,  980,  000 

1, 980, 000 

2, 000, 000 

2, 013, 000 

2,  000,  OOON 

2,000,000 

2,  OOO,  000 

41,500,000 

41,  500, 000 

42,  500,  (100 

S.  43;  500, 000 

43,  500,  000 

150, 000 

150,000 

\  150,000 

150,  000 

300, 000 

314,  000 

314, 000 

\  314, 000 

314,001) 

[240, 000] 

[246,000] 

[246,000] 

\  [246, 000] 

[246, 000] 

1,  800,  000 

1,819,000 

1,809,  000 

\l,  809,  000 

1,  809,  000 

[260,  000] 

[263,  000] 

[263,  000] 

\[263,  000] 

[263,  000] 

.  2,  300,  000 

2,  418,  000 

2, 358,  000 

25358,  000 
[A12,  000] 

2,  358,  000 

[700,  000] 

[702,  000] 

[702,000] 

[702,  000[ 

500,  OOO 

505, 000 

506,  000 

50\000 

505,  OOO 

[474, 000] 

[475,  000] 

[476,  000] 

[475f$jl0] 

[475,  OOO] 

502,000 

632,  000 

632,000 

632, 

632,  000 

2,  732,  914, 381 

2, 552,  424,  581 

2,  565,  080,  581 

2,  797,  594,  581 

\2,  735,  815,281 

9,384,  800 

9,985,000 

9, 384, 800 

13, 100, 000 

100,000 

600,000 

620,000 

620,000 

520,000 

Wooo 

250,000 

250,  OOO 

250,  000 

250,  CHK> 

25\000 

545,  000 

525,  000 

525,  000 

525,  000 

525,\X) 

[8, 150,  000] 

[8,  450, 000] 

[8,  450,  000] 

[8,  450,  000] 

[8, 450, 
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the  head  of  the  Syrian  Government  1  or  2 
ytimes,  in  which  this  matter  was  dis- 
xssed.  I  had  planned,  and  it  was  the 
dc'sire  of  the  President,  I  understand, 
to  \ork  with  Mr.  Johnston  wherever  I 
coulcN.  in  that  area.  Unfortunately,  I 
could  not  stay  any  longer.  I  had  been 
abroad  about  3  months  then.  That  area 
was  the  last  part  of  my  trip. 

I  had  a  strong  feeling,  based  on  what 
I  had  heaixnand  what  I  had  discussed 
with  our  ownNdiplomats  and  with  the 
representatives  nf  various  countries  and 
with  representatives  of  the  refugee  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  principal  refugee  camps — 
in  fact,  anybody  who.  would  talk  to  me 
about  it — that  a  program  just  as  I  had 
suggested  could  probabxV  be  brought  to 
the  acceptance  stage  by  rhe  Arabs,  and 
I  was  quite  sure  it  would  b\accepted  by 
Israel. 

The  first  part  of  the  plan  w>is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  kind  of  guaranty \hat  the 
Arabs  would  not  suffer  from  any  aggres¬ 
sion  involving  the  loss  of  territory  at 
the  hands  of  Israel,  and  the  same  Kipd 
of  guaranty  that  there  would  be 
change  of  boundary  lines  as  a  result 
of  aggression  from  the  Arab  States.  The 
second  part  was  the  matter  of  repara¬ 
tion  for  loss  of  private  property,  much 
of  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Israeli  nationals  or  the  Government,  and 
that  the  Israeli  Government  was  willing 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  plan  recognized  that  at  least 
there  was  some  justice  to  the  claim. 
The  constructive  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
homes  and  opportunities  for  the  refu¬ 
gees. 

I  visited  with  representatives  of  the 
Arabs,  who  were  then  living  in  Israel. 
There  were  about  180,000  who  lived  in 
the  Nazareth  area.  I  met  with  them  on 
at  least  two  occasions,  and  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  conference.  I  never  will 
forget  their  plea,  which  was  to  use  all 
the  influence  I  had  with  the  refugees 
on  the  outside  to  go  somewhere  else 
rather  than  to  try  to  return  to  Israel. 
I  was  in  full  agreement  that  they  should 
not  return  to  Israel.  They  would  not 
be  happy  there.  Israel  is  an  established 
fact.  It  is  a  government.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  recognized.  There  was 
hope  for  those  refugees  if  they  w^ht 
back  into  Israel,  because  there  shnply 
is  not  enough  area  to  sustain  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1  million  Arabs  yin  the 
camps,  while  sending  the  others  back 
into  Israel  and  keeping  thyother  in¬ 
habitants  there. 

I  worked  with  the  peonlfe  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  with/respect  to  the 
reclamation  projects,  /  found  that  the 
Jordan  Valley  project  would  be  a  very 
desirable  one.  I  fan  that,  after  prob¬ 
ably  rather  prolonged  negotiations,  it 
would  be  possibly  to  work  out  an  agree¬ 
ment.  I  fouiyr  those  people  were  no 
tougher  to  gat  an  agreement  with  than 
some  of  thar  western  farmers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  States  of  California  and 
Arizona ynave  been  at  loggerheads  for 
many  years  over  water  questions.  I  felt 
it  way  not  an  impossible  situation. 

(e  project  would  have  taken  care 
oy'only  about  225,000  refugees,  and  I 
5und  that,  by  reason  of  births  in  the 


camps,  the  refugees  were  increasing  in 
number  by  about  30,000  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  10  years,  which  is  about  the  time 
it  would  have  taken  to  build  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  get  it  into  operation,  there 
would  have  been  at  least  300,000  more 
refugees.  Since  the  project  would  take 
care  of  only  225,000,  they  would  have 
been  losing  ground,  rather  than  getting 
the  problem  solved. 

I  urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
make  arrangements  in  Iraq,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  land  and  water,  both  not 
being  used. 

That  area  could  be  made  a  source  of 
many  homes  and  opportunities  for  the 
people.  Such  a  program  would 
strengthen  the  Iraq  nation  and  would 
be  beneficial  in  numerous  ways.  It 
would  remove  one  of  the  principal 
causes — I  do  not  say  the  only  cause — of 
trouble. 

It  seems  as  though  the  Arab  national¬ 
ist  movement  sort  of  coincided  in  a  way 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Israel.  Since  the  two  came  to¬ 
gether,  a  real  problem  has  been  pre¬ 
sented.  After  all,  the  Arabs  took  a  ve: 
^humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
sraeli,  when  they  declared  war  after 
tAe  Republic  had  been  established . /That 
probably  increased  the  desire  toJoecome 
strong  as  a  nation,  so  that  t^ey  could 
do  something  about  the  defeal 

I  mention  all  of  this  to  po&t  out  that 
there  is  ah  opportunity  noy  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive.  War  are  buying 
time.  By  seeding  our  i!r  oops  into  Leb¬ 
anon  and  the  British  sending  .troops  into 
Jordan,  we  know,  we/vill  never  settle  the 
issue  finally,  becWse  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  Arab  nationalism. 

It  is  the  facjr  that  Israel  is  a  state 
and  is  going  t/ stay  one.  All  the  people 
of  that  area  Jnust  live  together  as  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  inust  devote  erne  time  and  at¬ 
tention  now,  as  rapidly  ah  possible,  to 
promoting  some  constructive,  programs 
whiclywill  help  solve  the  problems.  I 
feel irnat  such  can  be  done  through  rec¬ 
lamation  projects. 

am  not  throwing  any  bones  td\NaS' 

Je r.  I  simply  say  if  Nasser  wants  tenno  . 
operate  and  is  willing  to  cooperate,  a\d  1 
all  of  these  people  are  willing  to  s: 
down  and  confer  together,  the  situation' 
can  be  improved.  It  would  help  Nasser 
to  have  the  Aswan  Dam  built  and  it 
might  in  a  way  be  a  victory  for  him,  at 
the  same  time  I  found  much  poverty 
among  the  Egyptian  people.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  farms  a  rather  remark¬ 
able  fact  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  He  said, 
“Senator,  do  not  get  the  idea  that  our 
people  are  lazy  because  you  do  not  see 
them  working  on  the  farms  after  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  I  became  curi¬ 
ous  and  I  asked,  “Why  do  they  not  work 
after  10  o’clock?”  “Because,”  he  said, 
“we  have  so  many  unemployed  people 
in  this  country  that  we  have  sent  them 
to  the  farmers,  and  we  have  required 
that  the  farmei's  employ  them  and  keep 
them,  and  all  of  the  work  is  done  by  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

That  is  a  situation  which  could  be 
corrected.  I  think  we  could  render  a 
great  service.  We  could  carry  a  message 
of  good  will,  to  show  we  have  respect 


for  the  proper  ambitions  of  the  Ara 
nationalist  movement,  and  at  the  s^ime 
time  we  could  help  Israel  become  fjnnly 
established  among  the  nations. 

The  big  job  is  to  establish  g^od  will 
among  those  people.  We  cannot  do  it 
alone  by  military  acts,  althouim  that  will 
buy  time  in  which  to  act,  Unless  some¬ 
thing  happens  in  the  figure  to  upset 
the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shoulS  like  to  add  one 
point  to  the  Senator’sustatement  of  facts. 
It  must  not  be  fongotten  that  all  the 
Jewish  populatioiyun  effect,  was  ousted 
from  practically  jail  Arab  countries,  and 
their  property Confiscated.  Israel  has 
stated  a  willhfigness  to  compensate  for 
the  so-callep  sequestered  lands.  I  do 
not  think  /re  can  wipe  out  and  forget 
the  expulsion  of  these  populations  and 
the  tremendous  assets  which  were  left. 

Mi'yW ATKINS.  I  would  not  want  to 
entejrinto  the  details  of  the  settlement. 
Whatever  offsets  there  may  be  should 
bpr  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  did  not 
mention  that  item. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  go  into  all  the  details.  I  know 
there  is  another  matter  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  still  another 
speech  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  point.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  United  Nations  pi-oposal,  had  it  been 
followed  through,  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  an  equitable  woi'ld  judgment  on 
the  situation.  The  thing  was  broken 
wide  open  by  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Ai-ab  states  that  they  wanted  to 
push  what  was  then  Israel  into  the  sea. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  all  those  things  being 
in  the  record  and  being  historic,  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  will 
certainly  do  my  utmost  to  make  my  con¬ 
tribution  to  taking  hold  of  the  Palestine- 
Arab  refugee  situation,  because  I  believe 
at  this  particular  stage  it  offers  very  real 
possibilities. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authoi’ity  of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  debate,  or  have  been 
up  until  some  time  this  afternoon,  which 
will  result  in  one  of  the  major  legislative 
decisions  which  must  be  made  before  the 
85th  Congress  adjourns.  That  decision 
is  whether  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934  is  to  be  extended  again, 
and,  if  so,  upon  what  basis;  or  whether 
it  should  be  teiuninated.  Without  doubt, 
the  intense  interest  in  this  matter  has 
been  high-lighted  during  the  past  few 
months  by  the  economic  slump  and  the 
large  number  of  people,  as  a  result,  who 
have  been  unemployed. 

Some  able  individuals  have  suggested 
that  the  recession  was  caused  in  part  by 
our  liberal  trade  policy;  others  have  sug- 
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gested — and  not  without  some  fact  on 
their  side — that  a  more  liberal  trade  pol¬ 
icy  would  augment  these  forces  in  the 
economy  making  for  recovery.  This  is  a 
topic  about  which  most  people  feel  very 
strongly,  one  way  or  the  other.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  western  lead  and  zinc  mining 
industry  is  convinced  that  the  recession 
itself  has  only  served  to  highlight  the 
long-standing  chronic  unemployment 
which  has  existed  for  nearly  a  decade 
now.  They  are  convinced  that  the  basic 
cause  of  this  definitely  has  not  been  the 
recession,  but  a  trade  and  tariff  policy 
which  has  permitted  foreign  competition 
to  take  away  their  domestic  markets. 
They  have,  I  might  add,  two  unanimous 
findings  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  substantiate  their  position. 

Personally,  I  have  always  believed  that 
mutually  beneficial  trade  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  between  this  country  and  other 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  favor  trade  so  long  as  it  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  American  industry  and  agriculture. 
Because  I  believe  the  Congress  will  adopt 
reasonable  provisions  to  strengthen  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  present  law,  I  shall  vote  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  I  am  convinced  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  economies  of  our 
friends  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
remember  that  more  is  involved  in  this 
matter  than  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  from  our  own  point  of  view.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
following  statement  contained  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  message  of  January 
30,  1958: 

Important  as  growing  international  trade 
is  to  our  country,  it  is  equally  important  to 
our  allies  and  trading  partners.  For  them 
it  is  indeed  vital  to  the  health  and  growing 
strength  of  their  economies,  on  which  their 
political  stability  and  military  power  heavily 
depend.  The  assured  future  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  is  necessary  for  our  national 
security  and  for  our  entire  foreign  policy. 

As  a  means  of  giving  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  to  this  policy,  we  have  negotiated 
trade  agreements  with  43  countries — 
8  under  bilateral  agreements;  35 
under  GATT.  Of  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  under  these 
agreements,  about  40  percent  are  duty 
reductions,  and  about  60  percent  are 
what  are  known  as  bindings  of  import 
treatments.  In  most  cases  these  in¬ 
sure  duty-free  importation  of  certain 
products.  As  a  result,  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  imports  enter  duty  free.  Our 
average  tariff  rates,  as  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  custom  receipts  to  total  ex¬ 
ports,  are  now  the  lowest  that  they  have 
been  in  this  country. 

The  proponents  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.  R.  12591,  have  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  tariff  concessions  that  in 
all  of  the  renegotiations  of  tariff  conces¬ 
sions,  “new  concessions  have  been 
granted  by  the  countries  modifying  their 
schedules  with  the  result  that  the  new 
schedules  are  maintained  at  an  overall 
level  at  least  as  favorable  to  trade  as 
that  existing  when  the  agreement  was 
first  negotiated” — House  report,  pages 
90-91.  While  this  may  be  true,  foreign 
countries  have  resorted  to  other  devices 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  limiting 


United  States  exports  and  excluding 
them  from  foreign  consumption. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  in  this  connection.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  contained  in  the 
committee  report  on  H.  R.  12591: 

The  committee  views  with  concern  the 
large  number  of  our  trade  barriers  constantly 
arising  in  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  has  friendly  trade  relations.  Sharp 
increases  in  duty,  the  imposition  of  license  or 
quota  controls,  exchange  controls  involving 
multiple  categories  and  differential  rates, 
purchase  arrangements  that  discriminate 
against  the  United  States,  special  taxes,  fees 
or  charges  added  to  duties,  and  many  others 
are  being  noted  (p.  3). 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  follow  the  intended  progress  of 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  law.  International 
trade,  if  it  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial, 
must  be  based  upon  reciprocity.  The 
only  vehicle  which  we  can  rely  upon  to 
gain  reciprocal  treatment  is  vigorous  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  escape  clause. 

The  original  act  of  1934  contained  no 
safeguard  to  protect  domestic  interests 
which  had  to  compete  for  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  with  expanding  imports.  This  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  the  act  it¬ 
self,  under  which  the  President  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  call¬ 
ing  for  mutual  modification  of  import 
restrictions,  “for  the  purpose  of  expand¬ 
ing  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  United  States  by  regulating  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  character¬ 
istics  and  needs  of  varius  branches  of 
American  production  so  that  foreign 
markets  will  be  made  available  to  those 
branches  of  American  production  which 
require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding 
market  opportunities  for  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  United  States.” 

Today  70  percent  of  our  exports  con¬ 
sist  of  manufactured  goods  shipped  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  consumed 
abroad.  By  contrast  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  our  imports  consist  of  such  goods. 
Over  80  percent  consist  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials — materials  and  crude  foodstuffs. 

No  wonder  many  domestic  industries, 
including  our  minerals  industries,  are  de¬ 
manding  that  the  Congress  place  reason¬ 
able  restrictions  upon  foreign  imports 
and  that  the  escape-clause  procedures 
be  amended  to  provide  effective  relief. 
Nor  has  this  discrimination  against  our 
domestic  raw  materials  industries  gone 
unnoticed  by  foreign  countries  which 
would  like  to  ship  us  more  of  their  manu¬ 
factured  products.  The  Canadian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  in  an  address  to  the  In¬ 
vestment  Bankers  Association  of  America 
only  last  December,  stated: 

That  the  United  States  ought  to  modify 
policies  which  impede  Canadian  sales  to  the 
United  States.  Canada’s  purchases  from  the 
United  States  in  a  considerable  measure  com¬ 
prise  finished  goods.  The  nature  of  the 
United  States  tariff,  however,  not  unlike 
others,  is  such  as  to  discourage  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  finished  products.  Much  of  the  total 
of  Canada’s  sales  to  the  United  States  con¬ 
sists  of  raw  industrial  materials.  While  we 
Canadians  are  glad  to  have  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  much  of  our  surplus  pro¬ 
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duction  of  industrial  raw  materials,  never¬ 
theless  we  are  not  content  merely  to  dig 
these  materials  out  of  our  soil  for  export  to 
other  countries  to  be  fabricated  there  into 
finished  products,  many  of  which  we  are 
then  invited  to  buy  back.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  United  States  administration  and 
Congress  take  serious  account  of  the  heavy 
unbalance  of  the  trade  between  these  two 
countries  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
United  States  tariff  policies  are  excluding 
Canadian  finished  products  from  the  United 
States  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  some  export-minded 
segments  of  our  economy,  which  want 
cheaper  raw  materials,  are  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  extend  the  act  for  10  years,  or 
indefinitely,  and  to  eliminate  the  escape- 
clause  provisions  entirely? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  selfish  por¬ 
tion  of  the  American  business  community 
uses  the  slogan  “Trade,  not  aid”  as  an 
argument  for  still  lower  tariffs  and  other 
concessions,  when  such  economists  as 
Jacob  Viner,  Princeton  University’s  in¬ 
ternational  trade  expert,  and  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Amherst  College  economist  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  under  President  Tru¬ 
man,  have  told  congressional  committees 
that  even  complete  free  trade  would  not, 
“create  a  great  volume  of  trade”? 

Conversely,  my  contacts  convince  me 
that  only  a  few  of  those  who  object  to 
an  extension  of  the  trade  program  act 
do  so  with  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
higher  tariffs  and  other  controls  on  all 
imported  commodities.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  Most  of  those  who  do  object 
to  the  program,  or  have  reservations 
about  it,  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
necessity  of  protecting  those  domestic 
industries  which  may  be  damaged,  and 
which  are  entitled  to  help  in  that  event, 
so  that  they  can  at  least  be  placed  on  an 
even  competitive  basis  with  their  foreign 
competitors. 

It  was  with  this  latter  thought  in 
mind  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  1956 
Republican  national  convention  plat¬ 
form  drafting  committee,  helped  draft 
the  following  plank. 

Recognizing  economic  health  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  basis  of  military  strength  and 
world  peace,  we  shall  strive  to  foster  abroad 
and  to  practice  at  home,  policies  to  encour¬ 
age  productivity  and  profitable  trade. 

Barriers  which  impede  international  trade 
and  the  flow  of  capital  should  be  reduced  on 
a  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  basis,  with 
full  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  safe¬ 
guard  domestic  enterprises,  agriculture  and 
labor  against  unfair  import  competition. 
We  proudly  point  out  that  the  Republican 
party  was  primarily  responsible  for  initiating 
the  escape-clause  and  peril-point  provisions 
of  law  to  make  effective  the  necessary  safe¬ 
guards  for  American  agriculture,  labor,  and 
business.  We  pledge  faithful  and  expedi¬ 
tious  administration  of  these  provisions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  escape- 
clause  provisions  were  faithfully  and 
expeditiously  enforced  most  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
would  disappear.  On  March  17  of  this 
year  I  wrote  the  President  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  After  quoting  the  foreign  trade 
plank  from  the  Democratic  party’s  1956 
platform,  which  does  not  mention  the 
escape  clause,  I  quoted  the  applicable 
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plank  from  the  Republican  party’s 
platform  of  that  year,  which  I  have  just 
read,  and  then  went  on  to  say,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  believe  the  pathway 
ahead  for  the  reciprocal  trade  extension 
would  be  much  easier  to  negotiate  if  real 
life  and  meaning  were  given  to  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  provisions  of  the  law.  Again, 
may  I  say  that  the  escape  clause  was  only 
for  the  occasional  industry  and  not  meant 
for  the  whole  economic  front. 

In  his  reply  of  March  21,  1958,  the 
President  replied,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Many  thanks  for  your  very  thoughtful 
and  fine  spirited  letter  of  March  17  about 
trade  matters.  *  *  * 

I  have  sought  conscientiously  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  escape  clause  during  the  years  of  my 
Presidency  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future  under  such  extension  of  the  act 
as  the  Congress  passes.'  It  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  administering  this  provision  of  the 
act  more  effectively  that  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  raise  rates  in  cases 
of  demonstrated  injury  to  a  level  of  50  per¬ 
cent  above  the  Smoot-Hawley  rates  which 
were  in  effect  when  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  was  initially  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  exchange  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  myself  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
so  that  all  Members  may  have  access  to 
the  entire  contents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President, 
whether  even  this  provision,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
relief  to  some  industries,  such  as  lead 
and  zinc,  is  open  to  question.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  constitutes  a  positive  proposal 
by  the  President  in  keeping  with  the 
1956  Republican  platform  pledge  of 
faithful  and  expeditious  administration 
of  the  escape  clause. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  leaned  very  heavily  on  the  advice  of 
the  State  Department  with  respect  to 
even  domestic  trade  matters  insofar  as 
they  affect  foreign  commerce,  much  of 
which  advice  has  not  always  been  sound 
in  my  opinion,  I  believe  the  President 
has  personally  attempted  to  do  a  con¬ 
scientious  job  in  administering  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  during  the  years  of  his 
Presidency. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with 
him  a  number  of  times  and- 1  know  how 
keenly  he  feels  on  these  matters,  and 
I  have  his  recent  personal  assurance  as 
stated  in  the  letter  to  me  under  date 
of  March  21,  1958,  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.  With  such  assurances  and 
with  the  deep  confidence  I  have  in  the 
President’s  personal  integrity,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  his  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  wrhich  does 
delegate  to  him  great  power  in  making 
decisions  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
domestic  industry  has  been  injured  and 
what,  if  anything,  shall  be  done  about  it 
under  the  conditions  which  may  prevail 
in  the  international  field. 


I  believe  that  the  President  has  made 
some  mistakes  in  relying  too  heavily  on 
advice  from  the  State  Department.  But 
these  mistakes,  I  am  convinced,  are  mis¬ 
takes  of  judgment  and  do  not  involve 
bad  faith  in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  President  that 
he  will  keep  his  commitment  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  years  remaining  in  his  term 
of  office.  I  believe  the  record  indicates 
that  in  general  he  has  tried  to  consci¬ 
entiously  administer  the  escape  clause  as 
the  Congress  intended. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  this  regard 
in  this  statement  by  Secretary  Weeks 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  operation 
of  the  escape-clause  provisions,  so  let  us 
examine  the  record  to  date.  The  fact  is  that 
most  unsuccessful  escape-clause  applicants 
failed  to  obtain  action  because  they  did  not 
make  a  case  for  injury  in  their  appearance 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  Since  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  escape-clause  procedure,  of  the 
87  cases  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission,  54 
cases  were  either  dismissed  at  applicant’s 
request,  terminated  without  finding  or  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Commission.  Three  are  still 
pending.  The  remaining  30  cases  were  sent 
to  the  President  with  a  recommendation  for 
action. 

These  30  cases  which  were  presented  to  the 
President  by  the  Tariff  Commission  involved 
26  commodities.  Of  the  26,  2  are  still  pend¬ 
ing;  and  of  the  remaining  24  cases,  the 
President  has  taken  action  in  12 — in  10  by 
accepting  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  and  in  2  by  other  appropriate 
means. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  operation  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  while  we 
have  made  concessions  on  about  3,000  items 
that  move  in  world  trade,  over  a  5-yeax 
period  only  26  commodities  reached  the 
President’s  desk  under  escape-clause  pro¬ 
cedure. 

In  each  case  where  he  decided  not  to  in¬ 
voke  the  escape  clause,  the  President  docu¬ 
mented  fully  and  publicly  his  reasons.  In 
some  cases  the  President  concluded  that 
serious  injury  as  a  result  of  imports  had  not 
been  demonstrated;  in  others,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  tariff  increase  would  not  remedy  the 
situation  in  any  significant  way.  While 
basing  his  decisions  primarily  on  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  President — whose  responsi¬ 
bility  it  is  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States — obviously  also  had  to 
weigh  the  effects  of  particular  actions  on  our 
relations  with  other  nations,  on  our  alliances, 
and  on  our  military  security  itself. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  now  and  again  overriding  con¬ 
siderations  of  foreign  policy  may  neces¬ 
sitate,  even  though  an  industry  ought  to 
have  and  is  entitled  to  relief  via  the 
escape-clause  route,  that  other  means 
must  be  utilized  to  assist  an  industry  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  our  trade  policy.  No 
matter  how  sympathetic  we  may  be  to 
the  cause  of  an  occasional  industry  in 
these  matters,  it  seems  to  me  we  simply 
must  resolve  the  issue  on  the  side  of 
national  security  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  when  our  foreign  policy  would  be 
so  affected  by  escape-clause  action  as  to 
adversely  affect  more  universal  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  President  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
balancing  foreign-policy  considerations 
along  with  matters  of  domestic  concern 
in  escape-clause  actions.  This  is  evident 
in  my  judgment  by  the  fact  that  in 
November  1957  he  issued  an  executive 
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order  establishing  a  Trade  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  Cabinet  members 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  its 
Chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  is  to  recommend  to  the 
President  basic  policies  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Now  that  we  have  such  a  policy  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  cabinet  level,  I  believe  that 
other  domestic  considerations  as  well  as 
the  State  Department’s  point  of  view  will 
be  expressed  and  given  adequate  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  President  in  escape-clause 
actions. 

In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  no  one  has  been  more  concerned 
than  I  or  tried  harder  than  I  have  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  that 
industry,  which  stem  from  our  trade  pol¬ 
icy.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
industry  merits  escape-clause  relief  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  our  trade  program. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  fact  when 
it  passed  S.  4036,  the  minerals  stabiliza¬ 
tion  bill,  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  also  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  in  his  June  20,  1958, 
announcement  that  he  was  suspending 
consideration  at  that  time  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
the  escape-clause  case  involving  this 
industry. 

In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  suggested  that  at  this  time,  in 
his  judgment,  the  escape-clause  route  is 
not  the  appropriate  one,  all  other  factors 
considered,  to  give  the  needed  relief. 

The  announcement  of  June  20  stated: 

Early  action  by  the  Congress  on  this  plan 
(S.  4036),  which  offers  a  more  effective  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
industries,  would  help  assure  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  minerals  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  pass  that  bill.  The  lead 
and  zinc  industries  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  foreign  policy 
considerations  which  mitigate  against 
escape-clause  relief,  as  I  stated  in  my 
talk  in  support  of  S.  4036: 

The  mining  industry  has  proposed,  and  I 
have  championed,  tariff  and  import  quota 
action  to  remedy  this  situation.  This  action 
would  nullify  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  industry  is  now  forced  to 
operate  and  would  insure  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  an  adequate  share  of  the  domestic 
market. 

However,  the  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  imposition  of  quotas,  as 
recommended  by  3  of  the  6  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  recent  escape-clause  decision, 
would  seriously  impair  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  these  difficult  times,  and  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  us  economically  as  well.  This 
position  apparently  has  concurrence  in  the 
Congress,  in  view  of  the  heavy  House  major¬ 
ity  which  voted  for  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  with  additional  authority 
to  further  reduce  domestic  tariffs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  Committee  accepted  the  subsidy  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred 
A.  Seaton,  who  has  worked  valiantly  to 
achieve  some  form  of  effective  relief  for  the 
domestic  mining  industry. 

I  think  my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  my 
feelings  about  subsidy  programs  in  general. 
I  most  reluctantly  accepted  cosponsorship 
of  this  measure  as  a  last-gasp  remedy. 

And  in  offering  this  legislation,  I  do  so 
not  as  a  gratuity  to  the  mining  industry, 
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but  as  a  gratuity  to  the  foreign-trade  pro¬ 
gram.  The  subsidy  involved  in  this  program 
should  be  considered  as  a  cost  of  the  foreign- 
trade  program,  because  it  is  being  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  to  give  a  strategic  industry  essen¬ 
tial  protection  and  equal  access  to  domestic 
markets. 

As  a  subsidy  to  the  trade  program,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  unreasonable. 

But  of  one  'thing  I  would  caution 
everyone  interested  in  this  particular 
problem.  The  President  has  never  de¬ 
nied  the  necessity  of  helping  this  in¬ 
dustry,  but  his  method  of  helping  is 
not,  at  this  time  at  least,  to  be  through 
the  escape  clause  route.  So  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
Tariff  Commission  press  release  dated 
June  20,  1958,  which  contains  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committees,  indicating  he  Was 
suspending  consideration,  at  that  time, 
of  the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  escape  clause  relief  for  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

White  House  Statement  Concerning  the 

President's  Action  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

There  is  reproduced  below  the  White  House 
announcement  concerning  the  President’s 
action  of  June  19,  1958,  on  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  on  lead  and  zinc. 

“The  President  announced  today  that  he 
was  suspending  his  consideration  at  this 
time  of  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  the  escape 
clause  case  involving  lead  and  zinc. 

“A  final  decision  would  be  appropriate, 
the  President  said,  after  the  Congress  com¬ 
pleted  its  consideration  of  the  minerals 
stabilization  plan  presented  with  his  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Early  action  by  the  Congress  on  this  plan, 
which  offers  a  more  effective  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  lead  and  zinc  industries, 
would  help  assure  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
minerals  industry  in  the  United  States. 

“The  President  set  forth  his  conclusion 
in  identical  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

“  T)ear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  reported  to  me  on  April  24,  1958,  its 
finding  that  the  domestic  producers  of  lead 
and  zinc  were  experiencing  serious  injury. 
The  Commission  was  evenly  divided  on  its 
recommendation  for  remedial  action.  Three 
of  the  Commissioners  recommended  maxi¬ 
mum  increases  in  tariffs  with  quantitative 
limitations.  The  other  3  Commissioners 
recommended  an  increase  in  tariffs  to  the 
1930  rates  without  quantitative  limitations 
of  any  kind. 

“  ‘I  am  suspending  my  consideration  of 
these  recommendations  at  this  time.  A 
final  decision  will  be  appropriate  after  the 
Congress  has  completed  its  consideration 
during  this  session  of  the  proposed  minerals 
stabilization  plan  which  was  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  my  ap¬ 
proval.  This  plan  offers  a  more  effective 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  industries,  and  in  view  of  their 
urgent  needs,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Congress 
will  act  expeditiously  on  this  plan  to  help 
assure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  minerals  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Sincerely, 

"  ‘Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’.” 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  industries  which  undoubtedly 
have,  are,  and  yet  will  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  our  trade  policy  concessions 
and  growing  restrictions  abroad  upon  use 
of  our  exports. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  should 
now  take  prompt  action  to  make  the 
escape  clause  more  effective.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  version,  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  impose  duties  up  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  1934  level  instead  of  the  1945 
level,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  Con¬ 
gress  return  to  itself  a  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  over  escape  clause  actions. 

Personally,  I  favor  the  escape  clause 
procedure  modifications  contained  in 
section  6  of  the  House  bill,  with  respect 
to  finality  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  except  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  a  majority 
vote  of  each  House  in  favor  of  the  action 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  give  such  findings  the  effect  of 
law.  In  effect,  the  Senate  bill  would 
subordinate  the  President  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  domestic  policy  only. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  should 
have  final  power  in  view  of  what  may  be 
overriding  international  considerations, 
unless  a  majority  of  Congress — a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  the  Congress — holds 
to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
industry  ought  to  be  required  to  obtain 
the  support  of  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  to  approve  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  when  the  Pres¬ 
ident  disapproves,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation, 
based  upon  foreign  policy  considerations. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  any  industry 
to  obtain  a  majority  vote  on  normal 
legislation  such  as  S.  4036,  the  minerals 
stabilization  bill,  let  alone  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  an  escape  clause  “referendum” 
when  the  President,  for  reasons  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  or  national  security, 
does  not  accept  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  to  amend 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  to 
eliminate  the  changes  in  the  escape 
clause  procedure  which  it  makes.  If  this 
can  be  done,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
adopt  the  section  6  of  the  House  bill  with 
the  two-thirds  voting  requirement  re¬ 
duced  to  a  simple  majority,  as  I  have 
already  suggested  in  my  opinion  should 
be  done. 

Exhibit  I 

March  17,  1958. 

The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Some  time  ago 
at  a  conference  which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  permit  me  to  have  with  you,  I  mentioned 
incidentally  the  matter  of  international  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  and  the  effect  it  was  having 
upon  some  of  our  own  industries  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  only  incidental  to 
my  main  purpose  at  that  time. 

I  am  afraid  I  left  a  rather  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  you  in  the  brief  way  it  was 
mentioned. 

I  am  advised  through  the  press  that  in 
a  very  short  time  you  intend  to  make  a 
speech  on  world  trade  and  its  meaning  and 


benefits  to  this  country,  as  well  as  the  free 
world. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  helpful,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  number  of  matters  that  may  possibly 
have  escaped  your  attention.  First  let  me 
quote  from  the  Democratic  national  plat¬ 
form  of  1956: 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  always  worked 
for  expanding  trade  among  free  nations.  Ex¬ 
panding  world  trade  is  necessary  not  only  for 
our  friends,  but  for  ourselves;  it  is  the  way 
to  meet  America’s  growing  need  for  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials.  We  shall  continue  to 
support  vigorously  the  Hull  reciprocal-trade 
program. 

“Under  Democratic  administrations,  the 
operation  of  this  act  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  recognized  equities  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  and  labor.  Under  the  present 
Republican  administration,  there  has  been,  a 
most  flagrant  disregard  of  these  important 
segments  of  our  economy  resulting  in  serious 
economic  injury  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  We 
pledge  correction  of  these  conditions.” 

Following  that,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  from 
the  Republican  national  platform  of  1956', 
which  I  understand  was  approved  by  you  and 
your  advisers: 

“Recognizing  economic  health  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  basis  of  military  strength  and  world 
peace,  we  shall  strive  to  foster  abroad  and 
to  practice  at  home,  policies  to  encourage 
productivity  and  profitable  trade. 

“Harriers  which  impede  international  trade 
and  the  flow  of  capital  should  be  reduced 
on  a  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  basis, 
with  full  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
safeguard  domestic  enterprises,  agriculture, 
and  labor  against  unfair  import  competition. 
We  proudly  point  out  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  primarily  responsible  for  initiat¬ 
ing  the  escape-clause  and  peril-point  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  to  make  effective  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  American  agriculture,  labor, 
and  business.  We  pledge  faithful  and  ex¬ 
peditious  administration  of  these  provisions.” 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  drafting  committee,  and  as  such  was 
very  much  interested  in  this  Republican 
plank — in  fact  I  helped  draft  that  section. 
I  am  mentioning  this  subject  because  I  think 
it  may  help  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  securing  congressional  approval  of  an 
extension  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program. 

Senators  who  come  from  States  such  as 
mine  are  naturally  required  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  industries  in  our  States  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  protection  possible  to  keep  these 
industries  in  operation. 

In  my  conversation  with  you  I  mentioned 
the  lead-zinc  problem  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  lead-zinc  mines  are  now  closed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of  the  stockpiling 
program  which  was  recently  in  effect  and 
which  was  ended  because  the  stockpiles  had 
been  filled. 

At  the  outset  may  I  say  that  only  a  few 
of  those  who  object  to  an  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  do  so  with  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  higher  tariffs  on  all 
American-produced  commodities.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  believe  in  wide  and  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  but  I  believe  in  all  industries 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  compete  on 
even  terms  with  industries  from  abroad 
where  the  standards  of  living  are  not  so  high 
and  where  labor  cdsts  in  some  instances  are 
only  about  one-tenth  what  they  are  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  is  the  view  of  most 
of  those  who  generally  believe  as  I  do. 

The  escape  clause  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Republican  plank,  to  which  I  referred, 
is  based  on  the  necessity  of  protecting  only 
those  occasional  industries  in  this  country 
which  may  be  damaged  and  which  are  en¬ 
titled  to  help  in  that  event  so  that  they  at 
least  can  be  placed  on  an  even  basis  of 
competition  with  their  foreign  competitors. 
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If  the  escape  clause,  of  which  we  are  rather 
proud,  as  declared  in  the  above  plank,  would 
be  faithfully  and  expeditiously  enforced,  I 
think  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  program  would  disappear. 

As  matters  now  stand,  even  though  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission  finds  that  one  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  Is  being  damaged — as  for  instance  lead 
and  zinc — the  amount  of  relief  than  can  be., 
granted  by  restoring  the  old  tariff  would  be 
insufficient  in  the  face  of  the  much  higher 
costs  of  today. 

In  tljg  communication  you  sent  to  the 
Congress  and  in  the  communication  sent  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  accompanying 
yours,  it  was  pointed  out  that  we  might  go 
back  to  1934  and  the  tariff  of  that  date  as  a 
possible  ceiling  for  aid,  over  the  tariff  which 
was  in  effect  when  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
program  was  first  adopted  when  Cordell  Hull 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

I  had  this  statement  checked  by  some  of 
my  mining  people,  and  they  say  that  the 
tariff  provided  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1934, 
even  if  that  was  used  as  the  ceiling,  would 
not  give  us  sufficient  protection  for  our  in¬ 
dustries  now  in  peril,  partially  because  of  the 
much  higher  costs  we  have  today  in  relation 
to  the  prices  received  for  the  commodity. 

In  other  words,  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
is  necessary  that  the  ceiling  be  raised  so 
that  real  protection  can  be  given  under  the  , 
escape  clause  if  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  our  American  industries  complaining 
are  really  being  damaged  or  threatened  with 
destruction.  \ 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  believe  the  pathway 
ahead  for  the  reciprocal  trade  extension 
would  be  much  easier  to  negotiate  if  real  life 
and  meaning  were  given  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  provisions  of  the  law.  Again,  may  I 
say  that  the  escape  clause  was  only  for  the 
occasional  industry  and  not  meant  for  the 
whole  economic  front. 

May  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give 
this  some  consideration  in  any  forthcoming 
statements  you  may  make  on  this  problem. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senator. 


grateful  for  your  assistance  then  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  have 
your  support  for  a  trade  policy  that  makes 
sense  for  the  Nation  and  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  special  problems  posed  by  foreign 
competition  for  some  sectors  of  the  economy. 

With  warm  regard. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  21,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Arthur:  Many  thanks  for  your  very 
thoughtful  and  fine  spirited  letter  of  March 
17  about  trade  matters. 

In  making  my  proposals  for  the  extension 
of  the  trade  agreements  legislation,  I  spe¬ 
cifically  sought  to  accord  the  possibility  of 
greater  relief  to  industries  establishing  in¬ 
jury  under  the  escape-clause  provision.  If 
the  Congress  accepts  my  recommendation 
in  this  regard,  tariffs  can  be  raised  in  meri¬ 
torious  cases  not  only  to  the  1934  levels,  as 
you  say  in  your  letter,  but  to  50  percent 
above  those  levels.  This  recommendation 
was  reached  after  very  searching  considera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  administration 
as  to  how  we  could  improve  the  provision 
for  relief  without  jeopardizing  the  whole 
program.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  roundly  for  including  this  recom¬ 
mendation  in  my  proposals  by  those  who 
are  more  on  the  free  trade  side. 

I  have  sought  conscientiously  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  escape  clause  during  the  years  of 
my  Presidency  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future  under  such  extension  of  the 
act  as  the  Congress  passes.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  this  provision  of 
the  act  more  effectively  that  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  for  authority  to  raise  rates 
in  cases  of  demonstrated  injury  to  a  level 
50  percent  above  the  Smoot-Hawley  rates 
which  were  in  effect  when  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  legislation  was  initially  enacted. 

I  know  of  your  work  at  the  convention 
in  1956  in  helping  to  draft  the  plank  in 
the  platform  dealing  with  trade.  I  was 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— ■* 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  today,  July  18,  1958,  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  additional  land  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cowpens  National  Battle¬ 
ground  site;  ' 

S.  832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matilda 
Strah; 

S.  1593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Lesch  and  her  minor  children,  Gonda,  Nor- , 
bert,  and  Bobby; 

S.  1832.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appoh/- 
lent  of  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
State: 

1901.  An  act  to  amend  section  401/of  the 
Federal  Employe.es  Pay  Act  of  /945,  as 
amended; 

S.  197$.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peder 
Strand; 

S.  2108. 'An  act  to  amend  tl/Public  Build¬ 
ings  Act  orSl949-  to  authorise  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services/)  name,  rename, 
or  otherwise  designate  any  building  under 
the  custody  and\ontro/f  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administrate 

S.  2109.  An  act  tolafiiend  the  act  extending 
the  authorized  takiak  area  for  public  build¬ 
ing  construction  yndeXthe  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1926,  as /mendeH,  to  exclude  there¬ 
from  the  area/within  E  apd  F  Streets  and 
19th  Street  /d  Virginia  Ay^nue  Northwest, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2318. /n  act  to  provide  fdt  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  pertain  land  of  the  United  States' to 
the  city  of  Salem,  Oreg.; 

S.  2630.  An  act  to  authorize  the  'Secretary 
of  /dense  to  lend  certain  Army,  NaW,  and 
Aijf  Force  equipment,  and  to  provide  certain 
Kwices  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Umded 
states  of  America,  and  to  permit  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  for  us 
at  the  Girl  Scout  senior  roundup  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Christos  Soulis; 

S.  2665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Kouyoumdjian; 

S.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoshiko 
Matsuhara  and  her  minor  child,  Kerry; 

S.  2960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Liszczynski; 

S.  2964.  An  act  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  compact  between 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  flood  control; 

S.  2965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taeko 
Takamura  Elliott; 

S.  2984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Taka 
Motoki; 

S.  3019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herta 
Wilmersdoerfer; 

S.  3080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimiko 
Araki; 

S.3159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cresencio 
Urbano  Guerrero; 

S.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryfka 
Bergmann; 

S.  3173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prisco  Di 
Flumeri; 

S.  3175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppina 
Fazio; 


S.  3176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teofilo  m. 
Palaganas;  .  / 

S.  3269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M/lred 
(Milka  Krivec)  Chester;  / 

S.  3271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of/Souhail 
Wadi  Massad; 

S.  3272.  An  act  for  the  relie/  of  Janez 
(Garantini)  Bradek  and  Francjeka  (Garan- 
_tinl)  Bradek; 

S.  3358.  An  act  for  the  rejj€f  of  John  De- 
metriou  Asteron; 

S.  3364.  An  act  for  the/elief  of  Antonios 
Thomas; 

S.  3431.  An  act  to  p/vide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  excess  Federal  property  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hatteras,  NyC„  to  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashor/tecreational  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  /id 

S.  3506.  An  /t  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
naval  vessels/o  friendly  foreign  countries. 


EXECU/lVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As ifi  executive  session, 

TJ/fe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
T/jrmond  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
mate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Richard  H.  Waldum,  to  be 
postmaster  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 
which  nominating  messages  were  refer¬ 
red  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LANDS  AND  NATIONS  IN  THE 
U.  S.  S.  R, 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  “Lands 
and  Nations  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  March  1958, 
issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  is  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  committee  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

Lands  and  Nations  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

There  are  basically  two  ways  of  treating 
the  involved  subject  of  Lands  and  Nations  in 
vthe  U.  S.  S.  R.  One  is  a  detailed  description 
the  geography,  climate,  and  peoples  of 
tfte  Soviet  Union,  a  sort  of  travelogue  wind- 
ingVip  more  often  than  none  in  a  swamp  of 
statistics  and  disconnected  facts.  For  our 
purposes  this  would  be  too  elementary  an 
approach,,  accomplishing  no  more  than  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  still  apt  arriving  at  a  fundamental 
knowledge  a^ci  understanding  of  its  lands 
and  nations. 

The  second  way  of  developing  this  subject 
is  an  institutional  analysis  of  our  subject 
which  can  6how  huy^  the  lands  and  nations 
came  to  be  what  they  are  in  the  present 
framework  in  order  fa  grasp  their  signifi¬ 
cance  for  our  actions  v1  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  It  is  an  Approach  by  which 
the  lands  and  peoples  areNfunctionally  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  working  conception  of  his¬ 
torical  movement  that  served  to  furnish 
both  background  and  perspective.  As  one 
cannot  truly  come  to  know  a  person  by  his 
surface  appearance  and  transient  utterances, 
so  with  societies,  empires,  states,  and  na¬ 
tions  it  is  sine  qua  non  to  perceive  the 
background,  the  habits,  the  fibres  of  tradi¬ 
tional  force,  the  living  past  in  the  object 
of  our  concern.  Material  resources  are  ir 
portant,  but  peoples  and  nations  which  de-\ 
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t&rmine  the  level  of  resources  are  vastly 
moie  Important.  Indeed,  the  ultimate 
weapon  is  man,  hot  what  he  devises. 

In  applying  this  institutional  analysis  to 
the  Soviet  Union  our  aim  is  to  arrive  at  a 
meaningful  pattern  of  understanding,  ap¬ 
plicable  an,d  usable  for  action  in  the  cold 
war,  a  hot\war,  and  also  in  a  period  of 
reconstruction.  At  no  cost  to  accuracy  and 
objectivity,  tins  compact  analysis  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  adaptedJor  national  security  policy 
consideration  in  i^crupulous  line  with  our 
own  traditions.  Arhpng  other  things  it  will 
seek  to  provide  an  empirical  basis  for  a  single 
moral  and  political  Standard  guiding  and 
justifying  our  actions  in  both  the  Russian 
Communist  Empire  ancK  the  free  world. 
Primarily,  this  analysis  is\directed  against 
the  many  grave  misconcejStaons  currently 
imprisoning  the  thoughts  of  numerous  high- 
ranking  people  with  regard  to  Soviet  Union. 

CURRENT  MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  SHE  SOVIET 
UNION  \ 

Now  what  are  these  gross  misconceptions 
upon  which  some  presume  to  bask  our 
policies?  The  first  and  foremost  is  Njhat 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  Russia.  One  may  perhaps 
excuse  the  average  ,  journalist  for  notori¬ 
ously  perpetuating  this  myth  and  all  the\ 
errors  it  entails,  but  it  is  clearly  unpardon¬ 
able  for  any  responsible  official  to  reveal  his 
limitations  by  committing  this  basic  error. 
Russia,  the  homeland  of  the  Russian  people, 
is  no  more  coincident  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
than  the  United  States  is  with  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  second  misconception  has  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  nation,  with  Soviet  people,  a 
Soviet  society,  a  Soviet  economy,  and  a 
Soviet  political  system.  Here,  too,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  no  more  a  nation  than  was  the 
British  Empire,  and  whether  many  realize 
it  or  not,  these  monolithic  terms,  which 
readily  serve  the  semantic  purpose  of  blur¬ 
ring  the  real,  diverse,  and  distinctive  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  for  some 
time  been  the  stock  of  Moscow’s  termi¬ 
nology  for  export.  The  true  meaning  of 
“soviet,”  as  a  council  of  workers,  is  not 
even  any  longer  recognizable. 

From  these  two  main  misconceptions  many 
others  evolve.  For  example,  how  often  have 
you  heard  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  like  the 
United  States,  “a  country  of  many  national¬ 
ities  and  ethnic  groups,”  some  177  of  them; 
or  that,  like  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  its  “national  minorities,  the  great 
Russians  constituting  the  majority”;  or  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  federal  union  like  ours, 
Byelorussia  being  a  counterpart  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or,  as  the  expert  Mr.  Kennan  would 
have  it,  Ukraine  a  counterpart  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  notions  have  as  much  mean/ 
ing  as  those  harbored  by  many  uncritical 
Americans  only  a  decade  ago  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  actually/ like 
ours  and  that  in  many  respect*  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  democrary  like  ourBT  They 
bear  as  much  validity  in  fact  and  history 
as  the  baseless  assertions  that  Jnhe  Soviet 
Union  was  formed  40  years  ago^d that  “Kiev, 
Kharkiv,  Baku  are  Russian/ cities,”  that 
“there  are  the  Russian  peoples,”  and  that 
there  is  even  a  gross  national  product  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which/again  suggests  the 
fiction  of  a  Soviet  nation. 

The  greatest  part  of/myone’s  education  is 
devoted  to  a  proper  /md  accurate  identifica¬ 
tion  of  things  and/€vents.  If  an  address  or 
lecture  contained/remarks  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  Stated  war  formed  in  1795  or  that 
Warsaw  or  Heftinki  is  a  Russian  city,  you 
would  probaJwy  have  prudent  doubt  about 
the  interpretations  and  judgment  of  the 
speaker.  /Doesn't  it  follow  with  equal  force 
of  logic  /hat  if  these  misconceptions  about 
the  Soviet  Union  prevail,  interpretations 
that  Jbllow  can  only  be  accepted  with  similar 
douPt.  In  fact,  as  the  Nazi  experience  in  the 
U/S.  S.  R.  well  attests,  plans  and  policies 
Based  on  flagrant  misconceptions  invite  only 


disaster.  It  is  a  truism  that  we  cannot  afford  _ 
to  misidentify  the  sources  of  the  enemy. 

If  these  are  the  ruling  misconceptions, 
then  the  importance  of  this  institutional 
analysis  becomes  manifestly  evident.  It  can 
be  significant  for  every  concourse  of  our  na¬ 
tional  activity  in  relation  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
be  it  diplomatic,  military,  economic,  polit¬ 
ical,  or  psychological.  Above  all,  the  analysis  » 
penetrates  at  the  very  base  of  the  Communist 
empire,  indicating  its  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Although  admittedly  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  points  of  vulnerability  and  weakness  in 
the  Soviet  Union — economic  and  sociologic 
in  character — the  force  of  nationalism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
dangerous  for  Moscow;  and  this  despite  the 
shifting  opinions  of  the  late  Admiral  Stevens 
and  others.  Thus  our  analysis  cannot  be 
undertaken  in  the  usual  historical  vacuum, 
captioned  by  such  rhetorical  vagaries  and 
cliches  as  “the  fight  against  communism  and 
Marxism-Leninism.”  For  an  understanding 
of  lands  and  nations,  history  is  vital  and 
indispensable  in  order  to  stave  off  all  sorts 
of  institutional  hiatuses  and  ideologic  sim¬ 
plisms.  In  short,  as  the  Russian  scholar, 
Nicholas  Berdyaev,  rightly  warns  in  his  class- 
work  on  The  Origin  of  Russian  Communism, 
.“It  is  particularly  important  for  Western 
Jninds  to  understand  the  national  roots  of  . 
RVssian  communism  and  the  fact  that  it  way 
Russian  history  which  determined  its  linyts 
and  shaped  its  character.  A  knowledgy  of 
Marxism  will  not  help  in  this.”  / 

THE  INSTITUTIONAL  BACKGROUND  OFSTH.E 
\  U.  S.  S.  R.  / 

Let  us  th^n  look  into  these  rooyf  into  this 
institutionalNjackground  of  tha/U.  S.  S.  R. 
One  of  the  most  misleading  iUcsions  is  that 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  repaesented  a  break 
with  Russia’s  pasK  and  uniquely  initiated  a 
new  and  dangerousVsociety  It  is  the  height 
of  unrealism  to  believe  fnat  any  such  insti¬ 
tutional  hiatus  is  achievable  in  the  evolution 
of  a  social  organ ism/rKhe  eminent  Russian 
historian,  Peter  A.yBtruve,  well  points  out 
that  “The  roots  offhe  Russian  revolution  are 
deeply  imbedded/in  certain Nbasic  facts  and 
processes  of  Hessian  historyXl 1  In  a  per¬ 
spective  view/ down  to  the  present,  these 
processes  can  be  basically  summed  up  in 
three  ovewfll  and  predominant  secular  fea¬ 
tures:  (V)  imperial  expansionism  and  con¬ 
quest  of nations,  (2)  totalitarian  autooritar- 
ianisafand  tyranny,  And  (3)  an  institution¬ 
alized  Messianism  expressed  in  a  varietV  of 
ideologies.  \ 

/Considering  the  first  imposing  feature 
/the  Czarist  past  and  the  Communist  present, 
probably  no  definition  of  it  surpasses  the 
one  offered  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  on  June  26,  1951  before  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee: 

“Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  had 
three  great  drives — to  the  west  into  Europe, 
to  the  south  into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the 
east  into  Asia.  Historically,  also,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  state  has  displayed  considerable  caution 
in  carrying  out  these  drives.  *  *  *  The  Pol¬ 
itburo  has  acted  in  the  same  way.  It  has 
carried  on  and  built  on  the  imperialist  tradi¬ 
tion.  What  it  has  added  consists  mainly  of 
new  weapons  and  new  tactics.  *  *  *  The 
ruling  power  in  Moscow  has  long  been  an 
imperial  power  and  now  rules  a  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  empire.  This  is  the  challenge  our 
foreign  policy  is  required  to  meet.  It  is  clear 
that  this  process  of  encroachment  and  con¬ 
solidation  by  which  Russia  has  grown  in  the 
last  500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy 
to  a  vast  empire  has  got  to  be  stopped.” 

A  glance  at  any  political  map  covering  this 
imperialist  expansion  to  1914  is  sufficient 
for  one  to  appreciate  the  old  Russian  saying, 
“Russia  grows  larger  and  larger.” 


1  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Russia, 
Paris,  1952,  preface. 


Tolstoy  put  it  this  way:  “Russia  is  the  ✓ 
Continent  and  Europe  its  peninsula.”  A  ref 
view  of  a  condensed  record  of  Russian  vf- 
perialist  expansion  shows  vividly  that 
really  is  nothing  new  in  the  drives  of  .pres-  i 
ent-day  Moscow.  The  three  chief  /uirec-  ' 
tions — west,  south,  and  east — the  fj/quency 
of  wars  and  aggressions,  the  eternal  peace 
gestures  followed  by  broken  tree  ties,  con¬ 
stant  meddling  in  the  affairs  of/Cther  states, 
the  tactic  of  alternation — Qft  west,  then 
east,  west,  and  then  south-T<md  the  relent¬ 
less  conquest  of  nations  fo^n  an  unmistak¬ 
able  legacy  for  the  heirs fi  the  czars.  For¬ 
tunately  American  scholars  are  beginning  to 
realize  this.  In  one  f.  the  soundest  books 
on  this  subject,  Dinto6  Tomasic,  in  his  work 
on  The  Impact  of  Biussian  Culture  on  Soviet 
Communism,  camaires  the  meaning  of  this 
institutional  foijmdation  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
when  in  reference  to  “expansion,  greatness  of 
the  state,  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  Messianic 
ideas  of  wofd  redemption  or  world  domina¬ 
tion,”  he  /accurately  concludes,  “this  tend¬ 
ency  toward  exhibitionism  and  ideas  of  great¬ 
ness  wf  manifested  also  in  the  glorification 
of  Russia,  and  the  belief  in  the  sacredness 
of  if  exalted  mission  in  the  world.” 

itfow  let  us  consider  the  second  institu¬ 
tional  basis  of  Russian  communism,  that  of 
totalitarian  authoritarianism  and  tyranny. 
Usually  without  defining  what  they  mean, 
people  ascribe  to  communism  certain  insti-  i 
tutional  forms  which,  significantly,  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditional  Russian  base 
of  so-called  Communist  institutions.  For 
policy  and  political  action,  the  importance 
of  grasping  this  institutional  Russian  con¬ 
tinuum  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
With  only  differences  in  degree  due  to  tech¬ 
nology  and  bureaucratic  skill,  totalitarian 
authoritarianism  and  tyranny — by  which  are 
meant  thought  and  act  aimed  at  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  institutions  and  persons  to  a  cen¬ 
trally  dictating  will — are  not  the  mutational 
product  of  any  Communist  innovation  in 
ethnic  Russia.  They,  too,  have  their  firm 
roots  and  experience  in  the  cumulative  tra¬ 
dition  of  Russian  institutions. 

Thus  when  one  reads  the  reflections  of  de 
Tocqueville  or  Journey  for  Our  Time  of  the 
Marquis  de  Custine,  two  able  observers  in  the  ■ 
last  century,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  truth  of  this  continuum.  In  his  classic. 
Democracy  in  America,  de  Tocqueville  ob¬ 
serves:  “The  American  struggles  against  the 
natural  obstacles  which  oppose  him;  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  the  Russian  are  men;  the  former 
combats  the  wilderness  and  savage  life;  the 
latter,  civilization  with  all  its  weapons  and 
\its  arts;  the  conquests  of  the  one  are  there¬ 
fore  gained  by  the  plowshare;  those  of  the 
oner  by  the  sword.”  Supplementing  this  re¬ 
flection  today,  one  may  add  that  there  can  be 
no  greater  danger  to  civilization  than  the 
combination  of  modern  technology  and  a 
barbaric\scheme  of  institutions  as  found  in 
the  U.  S/SS.  R.  As  so  vividly  shown  by  de 
Custine,  itXs  a  traditional  scheme  supported 
by  the  submiysiveness,  servility,  and  humility 
of  the  beaten 'Russian  masses  whose  wounds 
have  been  largely  palliated  by  dreams  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  entire  world.  Russian 
history  is  replete  \ith  many  writers  of  the 
stature  of  TimofeievSand  Nekrasov  who  have 
rebelled  against  this  ertironic  submissiveness 
to  authoritarian  rule.  \ 

A  systematic  enumeration  of  the  para¬ 
mount  institutional  forme  of  traditional 
Russian  totalitarianism  wilDtfurther  demon¬ 
strate,  except  for  degree  and  naagnitude,  the 
substantial  identity  of  these  forms  in  the 
past  and  present.  The  first  fornx  is  statism 
and  all  that  it  entails  in  the  way\of  leader 
worship,  state  dominance,  parasitical  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  policy  of  concessions  and  the  like.. 
The  far-flung  importance  of  the  state  ih  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  self-evident.  But  what  ls\iot 
evident  to  many  is  the  fact  that  statism 
always  been  typical  of  “holy  Mother  RuN 
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v>r  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  commented  upon  the  same 
subject. 

I  am.  glad  to  see  in  the  bill  on  which 
we  shanwote  in  a  short  time,  I  trust,  that 
the  National  Guard  is  recognized  and  is 
included  a\a  component  part  of  the  first 
line  of  the  offenses  of  our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  bill  the 
National  Guar\  Bureau  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  statutes.  Heretofore,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  \The  creation  of  such 
a  bureau  should  be\a  stimulus  and  an 
impetus  to  the  building  of  a  stronger 
National  Guard.  \ 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  One  of  the  great 
things  about  the  NationaPGuard  is  that 
they  are  volunteers.  They  are  men  who 
serve  at  their  own  choosing.X  They  are 
men  who  take  pride  in  their  sekyice. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  \orrect. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senators! rom 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks.  ThesNa- 
tional  Guard  and  the  Reserves  spend 
time  each  week  in  training.  They  givte 
many  hours  to  preparing  themselves  to" 
serve  their  country  in  the  event  an  emer¬ 
gency  comes. 

When  many  persons  are  in  their 
homes,  enjoying  television,  or  enjoying 
sports,  or  relaxing,  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  are  training  to  be  ready 
for  an  emergency. 

They  deserve  a  great  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration.  They  deserve  the  applause 
of  Congress.  They  deserve  to  be  com¬ 
mended  because  they  are  true  patriots  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  very  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  to  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  big¬ 
gest  job  in  the  Government,  save  and 
except  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  has  under  its  jurisdiction  more 
than  4  million  persons,  both  civilian  and 
military;  and  about  60  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget  is  dedicated  to 
defense  purposes. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed' 
Services  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  evolving  such  a  satisfactory 
measure.  / 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Congress  should 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense/the  tools 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  onerous 
duties,  and  then  to  hold  the  Secretary 
strictly  responsible  and  accountable  for 
his  work.  / 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  Ufe  admirable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in 
the  presentation  of  his  case  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  / 

Without  question  of  a  doubt,  inter¬ 
service  rivalries  and  bickerings  have  ser¬ 
iously  interferred  with  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense/  The  bill  serves  notice,  in  no 
uncertmn  terms,  that  in  these  critical 
days/there  must  be  a  quick  and  clear 
chain  of  command  from  the  President 
down  to  the  unified  commanders  in  the 
/eld. 

In  my  judgment,  the  injunction  in 
the  bill  which  requires  each  of  the  serv¬ 


ice  Secretaries  and  their  civilian  as¬ 
sistants  and  the  military  personnel  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  bringing 
good  administration  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  regard  to  the  National 
Guard.  I  am  certain  that  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  report — “that  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  and  its  Chief  should  not  be 
transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or 
consolidated” — will  bear  fruit  in  the 
years  which  lie  ahead. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  is  a  good  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  committee  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee, 
amendment.  / 

•.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  / 
\The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the 'amendment  and  the  third  Jreading 
of  thesbill.  / 

The  ^amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be/ead  a  third 
time.  \  / 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  yOFFICER.  The 
question  now  iV Shal/ne  bill,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  pass?  \  / 

On  this  questichr  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  order/fx  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  /  \ 

The  legislative  clerkScalled  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I 'announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  \Mexico  [Mr. 
Andep,so/i,  the  Senator  frohi  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  frbm  Florida 
[MivHolland],  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  'Senator 
frcm  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Smiator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  0’MAHONEY]\and 
'the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YariW- 
ough]  are  absent  on  official  business.  \ 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd/ 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  are  absent  because  of  illness  in 
their  families. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Newr  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mi-.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Potter]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado/  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  tha/ Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott/ the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  C/ehart],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senatoi/rom  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne],  the  Senatoi/irom  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  th/Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Potter ]/vould  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follo/s: 

/  YEAS— 80 


Aiken 

/  Green 

McNamara 

Barrett  / 

'  Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall  / 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bennett  / 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bible  / 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bricke/ 

Hoblitzell 

Neuberger 

Bridafe 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bus/ 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Bytfler 

Ives 

Purtell 

garlson 

Jackson 

Revercomb 

(Carroll 

Javits 

Robertson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Douglas 

Langer 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Ellender 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Goldwater 

McCleUan 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Allott 

Gore 

Payne 

Anderson 

Holland 

Potter 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Cotton 

Murray 

Flanders 

O’Mahoney 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  12541),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
'Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
SXltonstall,  and  Mr.  Bridges  conferees 
on\he  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  13366)  to  provide  for 
the  advancement  <)f  Maj.  Gen,  Claire  L. 
Chennault,  United  Spates  Air  Force,  re¬ 
tired,  to  the  grade  of  'lieutenant  general 
on  the  retired  list,  andNt.  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1875, 
H.  R.  12591. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreemens  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  offered  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  strike  out  sections  6  and  7. 
- - - - - - 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  of  the  very  able  and  superb 
performance  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  leadership  of  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  we 
have  completed  action  on  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  that  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  this  session.  We  had 
scheduled,  and  had  anticipated  that  we 
would  have,  a  session  tomorrow,  but  since 
we  have  been  able  to  complete  our  de¬ 
liberations  on  this  very  important  bill 
this  evening,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi¬ 
ness  today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o’clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  desire  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  his  complete  coopera¬ 
tion,  without  which  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  completed  action  on  the 
bill  which  has  just  been  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP/ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1954— PUBLIC  LAW  430  / 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Presided,  as 
we  face  today’s  grave  decisions, growing 
out  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle/East,  we 
can  be  thankful  that  our  position  is  one 
of  strength,  not  weakness.  /This  is  true 
of  our  military,  of  our  industry,  and  of 
our  agriculture  which  supports  both. 

In  times  of  crisis,  supplies  of  food  and 
feed  which  only  a  short  time  ago  may 
have  been  labeled /surpluses,  suddenly 
take  on  new  imparlance  as  valuable  re¬ 
serves.  Certainly  this  was  true  at  the 
time  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

No  one  canr  prophesy  the  outcome  of 
this  new  crisis  which  confronts  us,  but 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  th/ United  States  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  they  are  making  to  our 
ability  to  meet  our  international  chal¬ 
lenges,  whatever  they  may  turn  out  to 
be/ 


Wheat  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  immediately  comes  to 
mind  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  and  the  other 
great  wheat  growing  states  have  been 
industriously  harvesting  a  big  crop. 
Even  though  in  the  past  several  days 
we  have  had  bad  storms  in  Kansas,  for¬ 
tunately  80  percent  of  the  wheat  was 
harvested,  and  the  overall  production 
picture  is  excellent. 

The  July  crop  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  total  wheat  crop  this  year,  in¬ 
cluding  both  winter  and  spring,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  1,343  million  bushels.  This 
would  be  the  second  largest  crop  in  his¬ 
tory,  exceeded  only  by  1947. 

Through  Public  Law  480  we  have  been 
able  to  expand  greatly  the  consumption 
of  wheat  from  United  States  farms.  We 
have  been  able  to  move  great  quantities 
to  friendly  countries  where  it  is  badly 
needed,  thus  performing  the  double  serv¬ 
ice  of  giving  an  expanded  market  to 
.our  wheat  growers,  and  strengthening 
smr  relationships  with  foreign  friends  at 
a\me  when  such  friends  are  very  much, 
nested.  / 

wXrecall  that  in  the  1957  fiscal  y^ur 
our  wheat  industry  achieved  an  aliySme 
high  record  export  of  wheat  andr  flour 
equivalent  totaling  550  million/Dushels 
valued  at  nearly  $1  billion.  Tme se  ex¬ 
ports  were  echial  to  55  percenbmf  the  na¬ 
tional  wheat  jnoduction  f/r  the  year. 
They  made  it  possible,  fomhe  first  time 
in  5  years,  to  reduce  the/national  wheat 
surplus  by  over  lolSL  mfllion  bushels. 

A  large  share  of  jme  credit  for  this 
accomplishment  goes  Co  Public  Law  480, 
particularly  title  7,  whVh  provides  for 
selling  surplus  cmnmoditles  to  friendly 
countries  for  ttreir  own  currencies. 

In  fiscal  ye/r  1955,  wheat  exports  un¬ 
der  foreign/currency  sales  came  to  24 
million  binmels.  \ 

In  fiscal  year  1956  they  camehto  94 
milliorybushels.  \ 

In  fiscal  year  1957  they  came  to  4200 
million  bushels.  \ 

In  the  1958  fiscal  year,  which  endecK 
June  30,  wheat  exports  under  title  I  came 
no  175  million  bushels  which,  I  might 
add,  represented  44  percent  of  our  total 
wheat  exports  for  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  Public  Law  480  activ¬ 
ity,  we  had  a  further  small  cut  in  the 
surplus  wheat  stockpile  during  the  past 
season. 

Furthermore,  this  additional  export 
movement  of  wheat  means  larger  pur¬ 
chases  of  free-market  supplies  by  pri¬ 
vate  traders  and  it  means  more  money 
in  the  pockets  of  farmers. 

We  have  all  noted  recently  that,  with 
a  general  recession  facing  the  business 
community  of  the  United  States,  agri¬ 
culture  was  probably  the  least  affected 
of  any  of  our  major  industries.  The 
marketing  and  income  benefits  that  ac¬ 
crued  from  Public  Law  480 — not  only 
to  our  wheat  growers  but  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  agricultural  producers — probably 
have  been  responsible,  more  than  any 
other  contributing  factor,  for  this  favor¬ 
able  situation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that,  because  of  the  wheat  export 


disposals  made  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  farmers  received  on  the 
average  9  cents  more  per  bushel  fo^fell 
wheat  they  marketed  in  1956-57.  ^his 
meant  that  farm  income  from  whea^  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season  is  up  about  $90 
million  because  of  the  Publi^Law  480 
program.  / 

The  benefits  to  our  agriculture  from 
Public  Law  480  are  tangible,  and  with 
our  own  eyes  we  can  seenchem — in  terms 
of  more  products  mo/fng  from  farms, 
more  activity  in  th ^agricultural  busi¬ 
ness  community,  ajja  more  income  for 
farmers.  / 

From  where  we  stand  it  may  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  difficmt  to  see  the  tangible 
benefits  whic^i  accrue  overseas  in  the 
friendly  co/ntries  where  our  products 
finally  ane  consumed.  Colombia  in 
South  Aunerica  is  one  of  these  countries, 
and  I  /Toted  how  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
JohiyM.  Cabot,  once  described  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  program: 

It,  may  not  mean  much  to  you  to  say  that 
"■re  have  shipped.  130,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
^lour  in  1955-57,  and  over  30,000  tons  of 
cotton.  Perhaps  you  can  judge  the  quan¬ 
tities  better  if  I  say  that  the  wheat  and  flour  | 
will  make  800  million  half-pound  loaves  of 
bread,  and  that  the  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Colombia. 

Public  Law  480  is  a  program  which 
reaches  directly  from  our  American 
farms  to  millions  of  friendly  people  over¬ 
seas.  When  we  multiply  the  loaves  of 
bread  and  the  suits  of  clothes  in  Colom¬ 
bia  by  the  very  wide  array  of  products 
exported  under  Public  Law  480,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  it  again  by  the  37  countries  with 
which  we  have  title  I  agreements,  we 
find  a  program  in  support  both  of  our 
domestic  agriculture  and  of  our  foreign 
policy  whose  impact  is  of  the  highest 
magnitude. 

The  authorization  for  Public  Law  480 
came  to  an  end  on  June  30.  That  was 
16  days  ago.  Today  we  are  in  a  period 
of  vacuum,  insofar  as  being  able  to  go 
ahead  and  make  plans  for  future  activity. 
This  is  a  program  that  cannot  wait. 

.  To  those  of  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  or  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  implications  of  our 
faihu-e  to  extent  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  rwish  to  point  out: 

FirsNlmmediately  after  the  August 
cotton  Npp  report  is  released  the  De¬ 
partment  >cf  Agriculture  will  have  to 
make  a  final/ decision  with  respect  to  the 
support  level \ff  cotton  for  this  market¬ 
ing  year,  1958.X 

If  Public  Law'WlO  is  not  on  the  books 
by  then,  necessarily  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  havkto  assume  that  the 
exports  during  the  1058-59  marketing 
year  will  be  reduced \below  the  level 
which  would  otherwise  prevail.  In  other 
words,  the  USDA  would  Have  to  reduce  ’ 
the  estimates  of  exports  by  the  estimated 
amount  of  exports  resulting\from  new 
Public  Law  480  commitmentsX 

This  failure  will  have  the  imfiaediate 
effect  of  resulting  in  a  lower  cottorksup- 
port  price  for  the  1958  crop  than  Wfcmld 
prevail  if  Public  Law  480  were  in  opera¬ 
tion.  This  will  mean  substantially  lesk 
income  to  every  cotton  farmer. 


85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “1961”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “1963”. 

3  On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  “15”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “25”. 

5  On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  “five”. 

7  On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  “10”. 

9  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 
10  thereof  “10”. 
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On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”.  -  i 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  17,  inclusive,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a 
decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
(i)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four 
years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then 
any  time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease 
is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when 
the  four-year  period  expires.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pastore  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Payne,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  .  So  long  as  any  agency  of  the  United  States 

2  under  any  Federal  program  is  making  cotton  available  for 

3  export  at  prices  less  than  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of 

4  comparable  quality  is  available  for  domestic  use,  the  Presi- 

5  dent  shall  impose  on  imports  of  cotton  manufacturers  such 

6  import  fee  as  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the 

7  cost  of  cotton  contained  therein,  measured  by  the  difference 

8  between  the  prices  at  which  United  States  cotton  is  made 

9  available  for  export  and  the  prices  at  which  the  Commodity 
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1  Credit  Corporation  makes  or  is  authorized  to  make  cotton 

2  of  comparable  quality  available  for  unrestricted  domestic 

3  use. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.  K. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32, 
after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22 

2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  Ch 

3  624 ) ,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 

5  to  believe  that  any  article  or  articles  are  being  or  are  prac- 

6  tically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 

7  such  conditions  and  hi  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 

8  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  or  materially 

9  increase  the  cost  of,  any  program  or  operation  undertaken 
10  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
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ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  Num¬ 
bered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program 
or  operation  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  operation 
is  being  undertaken,  he  shall  cause,  on  his  own  motion  or 
upon  application  of  any  group  of  interested  producers  or 
processors,  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
affected  program,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  investiga¬ 
tions  under  this  section  to  determine  such  facts.  Such  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  shall  be  conducted  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
specify,  and  shall  be  computed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
but  in  no  event  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
initiating  motion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  day  on  which  the 
initiating  application  was  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  report 
to  him  of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection 
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therewith,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  the  existence  of 
such  facts,  he  shall  certify  to  the  President  such  facts  and  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  such  quantitative 
limitations  on  an}^  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  found  and  declared  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with  or  materially  increase  the  cost  of  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  such  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or 
operation  is  being  undertaken :  Provided ,  That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  shall  impose  any  limitation  on  the 
total  quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  which  re¬ 
duces  such  permissible  total  quantity  to  proportionately  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  article  or 
articles  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  a  representative  period  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except  that,  whenever  a 
condition  exists  requiring  special  treatment,  the  President 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
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impose  such  further  limitation  or  suspension  of  imports  as 
lie  deems  necessary  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  imports  of  competitive  commodities  on  (1)  domestic 
production,  (2)  normal  marketing  and  storing  of  domestic 
products,  and  (3)  any  Government  support  or  other  pro¬ 
gram  :  And  'provided  further,  That  in  designating  any  article 
or  articles,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President, 
as  the  case  may  he,  may  describe  them  by  physical  qualities, 
value,  or  use,  or  upon  such  other  bases  as  he  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent 
evasion  and  may  include  any  form,  combination,  mixture, 
or  source  in  which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  President  may  authorize  imports 
of  any  articles  in  excess  of  the  quantitative  limitations  found 
and  declared  to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  when  such 
additional  imports  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  additional  imports  of  any  article 
or  articles  shall  be  admitted  by  the  President  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  the  quantitative  limitations  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  or  any  other  agency  available  to  him,  shall  remove 
from  the  domestic  market  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
articles  the  sales  or  other  outlets  for  which  are  adversely 
affected  by  such  imports.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
dispose  of  all  articles  acquired  under  this  section  in  the  same 
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manner  in  which  he  is  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  com¬ 
modities  acquired  for  price  support  purposes,  hut  no  such 
articles  shall  he  disposed  of  in  the  domestic  market  unless  such 
articles  can  be  disposed  of  in  such  market  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  agricultural  programs,  policies, 
or  operations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
In  removing  such  excess  supplies  from  the  market,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  either  imported  articles  or  domes¬ 
tically  produced  articles.  The  cost  of  removing  the  domestic 
market  excess  supplies  equal  to  additional  imports  so  author¬ 
ized  by  the  President,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  separately 
computed  and  shall  be  charged  to  appropriations  relating  to 
the  program  served  by  such  additional  imports. 

“In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment,  he  shall  certify 
to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  condition  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  investigation  and  report 
herein  provided  for,  and  the  President  shall  take  immediate 
action  under  this  section,  such  action  to  continue  in  effect 
pending  the  completion  of  such  investigation  and  the  report 
of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  the  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
action  by  the  President  thereon.” 
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(b)  Subsections  (cl)  and  (e)  of  such  section  22  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  After  investigation,  report,  finding,  and  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  case  of  a  proclamation 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  proc¬ 
lamation  may  be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  President 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  and  certifies 
to  the  President  that  the  circumstances  requiring  the  proc¬ 
lamation  or  provision  thereof  no  longer  exist  or  may  be 
modified  by  the  President  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  finds  and  certifies  to  the  President  that  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Any  decision,  finding,  or  certification  of  facts  and 
required  fees  or  quantitative  limitations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  section  will  be  final.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8 

of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 

U.  S.  0.  1365)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  or”. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (II.  B. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32, 
after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  22 

2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  Ch 

3  624) ,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 

5  to  believe  that  any  article  or  articles  are  being  or  are  prac- 

6  tically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 

7  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 

8  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with  or  materially 

9  increase  the  cost  of,  any  program  or  operation  undertaken 
10  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
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ment  Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  Num¬ 
bered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  program 
or  operation  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  any  agency  operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  operation 
is  being  undertaken,  he  shall  cause,  on  his  own  motion  or 
upon  application  of  any  group  of  interested  producers  or 
processors,  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
affected  program,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  investiga¬ 
tions  under  this  section  to  determine  such  facts.  Such  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  interested  parties,  shall  be  conducted  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
specify,  and  shall  be  computed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
but  in  no  event  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
initiating  motion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  day  on  which  the 
initiating  application  was  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  report 
to  him  of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection 
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therewith,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  the  existence  of 
such  facts,  he  shall  certify  to  the  President  such  facts  and  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  such  quantitative 
limitations  on  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  found  and  declared  to  he  necessary 
in  order  that  the  entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with  or  materially  increase  the  cost  of  any  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  such  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or 
operation  is  being  undertaken :  Provided,  That  no  proclama¬ 
tion  under  this  section  shall  impose  any  limitation  on  the 
total  quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  which  re¬ 
duces  such  permissible  total  quantity  to  proportionately  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  article  or 
articles  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  a  representative  period  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except  that,  whenever  a 
condition  exists  requiring  special  treatment,  the  President 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
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impose  such  further  limitation  or  suspension  of  imports  as 
lie  deems  necessary  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  imports  of  competitive  commodities  on  (1)  domestic 
production,  (2)  normal  marketing  and  storing  of  domestic 
products,  and  (3)  any  Government  support  or  other  pro¬ 
gram  :  And  provided  further,  That  in  designating  any  article 
or  articles,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  describe  them  by  physical  qualities, 
value,  or  use,  or  upon  such  other  bases  as  he  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent 
evasion  and  may  include  any  form,  combination,  mixture, 
or  source  in  which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  President  may  authorize  imports 
of  any  articles  in  excess  of  the  quantitative  limitations  found 
and  declared  to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  when  such 
additional  imports  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  additional  imports  of  any  article 
or  articles  shall  be  admitted  by  the  President  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  the  quantitative  limitations  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  or  any  other  agency  available  to  him,  shall  remove 
from  the  domestic  market  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
articles  the  sales  or  other  outlets  for  which  are  adversely 
affected  by  such  imports.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
dispose  of  all  articles  acquired  under  this  section  in  the  same 
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manner  in  which  he  is  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  com¬ 
modities  acquired  for  price  support  purposes,  hut  no  such 
articles  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  domestic  market  unless  such 
articles  can  be  disposed  of  in  such  market  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  agricultural  programs,  policies, 
or  operations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
In  removing  such  excess  supplies  from  the  market,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  either  imported  articles  or  domes¬ 
tically  produced  articles.  The  cost  of  removing  the  domestic 
market  excess  supplies  equal  to  additional  imports  so  author¬ 
ized  by  the  President,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  separately 
computed  and  shall  be  charged  to  appropriations  relating  to 
the  program  served  by  such  additional  imports. 

“In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment,  he  shall  certify 
to  the  President  the  existence  of  such  condition  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  investigation  and  report 
herein  provided  for,  and  the  President  shall  take  immediate 
action  under  this  section,  such  action  to  continue  in  effect 
pending  the  completion  of  such  investigation  and  the  report 
of  findings  and  recommendations  made  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  the  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
action  by  the  President  thereon.” 
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(b)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  22  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  After  investigation,  report,  finding,  and  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  case  of  a  proclamation 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  proc¬ 
lamation  may  be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  President 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  and  certifies 
to  the  President  that  the  circumstances  requiring  the  proc¬ 
lamation  or  provision  thereof  no  longer  exist  or  may  be 
modified  by  the  President  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  finds  and  certifies  to  the  President  that  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  such  modification  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Any  decision,  finding,  or  certification  of  facts  and 
required  fees  or  quantitative  limitations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  section  will  be  final.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (19 
U.  S.  0.  1365)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  or”. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pastore  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Payne,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  to  the  bill 
(H.  Iv.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  .  So  long  as  any  agency  of  the  United  States 

2  under  any  Federal  program  is  making  cotton  available  for 

3  export  at  prices  less  than  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of 

4  comparable  quality  is  available  for  domestic  use,  the  Presi- 

5  dent  shall  impose  on  imports  of  cotton  manufacturers  such 

6  import  fee  as  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the 

7  cost  of  cotton  contained  therein,  measured  by  the  difference 

8  between  the  prices  at  which  United  States  cotton  is  made 

9  available  for  export  and  the  prices  at  which  the  Commodity 
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1  Credit  Corporation  makes  or  is  authorized  to  make  cotton 

2  of  comparable  quality  available  for  unrestricted  domestic 

3  use. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  N».  1875 

H.  R.  12591 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.  K, 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “1961”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “1963”. 

3  On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  “15”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “25”. 

5  On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  “five”. 

7  On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  “10”. 

9  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 
10  thereof  “10”. 
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On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “five”. 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  17,  inclusive,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a 
decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
(i)  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  (ii)  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four 
years.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then 
any  time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease 
is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States 
or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  when 
the  four-year  period  expires.” 
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OFFICE  OF\BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
(For  Department  Staff  Only) 
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Hall  of  Fame . JJ3 

log  cholera . . .  ,/t  19 

^format  ion . . .  Y . .  2  7 

Irrigation. .......  ...  39 

LancKL . .Z.,.5,25 

Legislative  program . 14 

LibrarXs. . . .  */. « .......  27 

Livestock  .  .y; . . . 35 

Minerals. \A . 45 

Mining  claims. . . 30 

Onion  fuj'ureX. .. . 3 

Personnel ....  X#  6 ,11,28,46 
Pesticides \. ......  24 


Public  Law  480 . 15 

Public  works . . . 38 

Research . 4,18,19,22 

Seed . 17 

Small  business., . 13,26 

Statehood. . . ..41 

Surplus  commodities. ....  15 

Tobacco. . . .........21 

Trade  agreements . 2 

Transportation. . 29 

Water,  pollution. . . . 7 

resources . 8,24 


Watersheds . 9,32 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  biiy'xo  extend  Pub  Ire  Law  480.  House  passed  bills  to: 
Increase  allotments  for  extraylong  staple  cottotKseed.  Amend  Federal  Seed  Act. 
House  committee  ordered  reported  Klamath  Indian  lamd  bill.  House  received  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  independent  ^offices  appropriation  baJl.  Senate  committee  reported 
'accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill.  Senate  debate^  trade  agreements  extension 
bill.  Senate  debated  industrial  uses  research  bill. 

SENATE 

1.  BUDGETING.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  witX< amendments  H.  R.  8002, 

the  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill,  with  individual  views  by  Sen.  Hayden 
(S.  Kept.  186*6).  p.  13062 

2.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  the  trade  agreements  exten- 

sion  bill,  pp.  13075-6,  13085-6,  13093-5,  13110-11,  13115-45 


3.  ONION 
onioi 
Act 


TURES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  376,  to  prohi 
futures  and  remove  onions  from  regulation  under  the  Commod' 
House  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  13065 


t  trading  in 
y  Exchange 


■SEARCH,  Began  debate  on  3.  4100,  to  provide  for  an  expanded  programs jf  re¬ 
search  on  the  industrial  use  of  agricultural  products,  pp.  13098-13102 


5.  FORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  the  following  bills: 

H.  R,  10321,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  lands  of  the  Estes  Park  AdminJ 
trative  Site,  Roosevelt  National  Forest ,  for  lands  of  equal  value  outs'! 


-  2  - 


the  forest  near  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p.  13097 

H.  R.  11253,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certa^ 
Forest  Service  lands  and  improvements  with  Redding,  Calif.,  Municipj 
Airport.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  13097 
R.  12161,  to  authorize  establishment  of  townsites  from  National  B6rest 
lands,  including  their  sale  to  private  individuals.  This  bill  Vi 11  now 
e  sent  to  the  President,  p.  13098 

48,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  /ands  com¬ 
prising  the  Pleasant  Grove  Administrative  Site,  Uinta  National  Forest, 
-Utah\  with  a  Pleasant  Gove,  Utah,  church,  pp.  13097-8 

Passed  ak, reported  the  following  bills; 

S.  3439,  tk  reconvey  to  Salt  Lake  City  the  Forest  Servic^ Fire  Warehouse 
lot  in  tftet  city.  pp.  13096-7 

S.  3741,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  Forest  Service  lands  by  making 
all  FS  landk(with  the  exception  of  the  0&C  revested  lands)  subject  to 
administration^  as  public  domain  or  Week6  law  l^mls.  p.  13098 


S. 


PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  S.  4004,  to  encourag^  and  authorize  details  and 
transfers  of  Federal  employees  for  service  with  International  organizations 
through  the  retention  of  Federal  employee  benefits  during  periods  in  which  an  , 
employee  is  detailed  to  work  with  an  international  agency  or  who  transfers  to 
an  international  agency  on  le^tve  from  the  Ggvernment.  pp.  13095-6 


7.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  WorJ 
H.  R.  6701,  granting  the  consent 
Water  Pollution  Control  Compact. 


Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 
Congress  to  the  Tennessee  River  Basin 
708 


8.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Public  Works  ^Smrft^ttee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 
the  following  measures: 

S.  4021,  to  establish  a  U.  §/  Study  C^tonission  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha, 
St.  Marys,  Apalachicola-j^fhattahoochek.  and  Alabama-Coosa  River  Basins; 
and  S.  Res.  248,  to  provide  for  hearings  on  the  relationships  of  water 
resource  developmentyprograms  of  the  U.>S. ,  Russia,  and  Communist 
China  (previously  sy^proved  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee)  .  p.  D708 


q 


9.  WATERSHED  PROJECTS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau Vlans  for  works  of  im¬ 
provement  on  Lower low  Creek,  Mont.,  Whitegrass-Wak^rhole  Creek,  Okla. , 
and  Little  SchuykMl  River,  Pa.  pp.  13061-2 

The  Public  Works  Committee  approved  watershed  projectV  on  Upper  Lake  Fork 
Creek,  Tex.,  Dgy  Devils  River,  Tex.,  Lower  Willow  Creek,  Mont.,  Little 
Schuylkill  Riwer,  Pa.,  and  White  Grass  Waterhole,  Okla.  p.\f>708 


10.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Sen,  Stennis  discussed  and  urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  3, 
to  establish  rules  of  interpretation  governing  questions  of  the \f feet  of  acts 
of  Congress  on  State  laws.  pp.  13080-1 


11.  PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  editorial  commending  Congress  for 
providing  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Federal  employees,  p.  13069 


12. ^BUILDINGS.  Sen.  Smith,  Me.,  urged  greater  attention  to  artistry  and  qualil 
in  the  development  of  the  Federal  capital  area.  pp.  13072-3 


.3,  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  S.  3850,  th< 
fair  trade  bill,  urging  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  family  store 
small  business,  p.  13074 
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S.  1939.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  of  August  9,  1939  (53  Stat.  1275),  as 
k  amended; 

S.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
rdeulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Naval  Ship 
yar 

S.  3&J6.  An  act  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  actNof  May  29,  1884,  relating  to  research 
on  foot-\pd-mouth  disease  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  diseas' 

S.  3437.  Ak  act  authorizing  the  Depart 
ment  of  Highways  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  | 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free 
highway  bridge  Between  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  and  Fort  Hrances,  Ontario,  Canada; 

S.  3478.  An  act  toVinsure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholerayvirus; 

S.  3608.  An  act  to  revWe  and  reenact  the 
act  authorizing  the  State>Iighway  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  free Nighway  bridge 
between  Lubec,  Maine,  anck  Campobello 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  CanadaXand 

S.  3677.  An  act  to  extend  for  Shears  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  liertajf  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments 

The  message  also  announced  that  th' 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.  R.  12541) 
to  promote  the  national  defense  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Vin¬ 
son,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Kil- 
day,  Mr.  Durham,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr. 
Arends,  Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  and 
Mr.  Bray  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  11078) 
to  promote  boating  safety  on  the  navi¬ 
gable  waters  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  to  provide  coordination  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  in  the  interest 
of  uniformity  of  boating  laws;  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  thatXhe 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  U6  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  11645)  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education/and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  related  agencies,  M-  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  jmd  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  sigi>ed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

HOUSE  BILI/ REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1^078)  to  promote  boat¬ 
ing  safety  on  thaniavigable  waters  of  the 
United  StateyDts  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  coordi¬ 
nation  and/cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of  boating 
laws;  aura  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Comjnittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coinmerce. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  la^s  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  H.  R.  12591. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  to  strike  out  sections  6 
and  7  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  yet  most  con¬ 
troversial  matters  that  will  be  before  the 
Sinate  this  year  is  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  There  are  many  different  views  as 
to  what  kind  of  measure  Congress  should 
pass.  The  textile  industry  has  experi¬ 
enced  injury  and  difficulty  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Mr.  Donald  Comer,  Avondale  Mills, 
Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  expresses  some  of 
the  views  held  by  textile  mill  operators  in 
a  letter  of  July  8  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  I  have  discussed 
this  letter  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the. Record, 
as  follows: 

July  8,  1958. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Douglas, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washintgon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas;  The  Comers  have 
been  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry  for  four 
generations.  Before  that  we  grew  cotton. 
Our  mills  are  the  Avondale  Mills  and  Cowikee 
Mills  in  Alabama,  and  the  Bibb  Mills  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  I  mention  this  fact  because  we  are 
among  the  older  textile  groups  and  so  this 
justifies  me  in  answering  your  question  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  last  Monday,  July  1. 

You  asked,  “How  long  is  your  industry  go-  . 
ing  to  be  an  infant?  When  is  it  going  to  get 
off  the  nursing  bottle  and  walk  on  its  own 
feet?”  Certainly  I  can  partially  answer  your 
question  by  asking  you  one.  How  long  is  the 
Congress  going  to  regulate  the  hours,  ages, 
working  conditions  and  wages  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  textile  industry  at  well  above  the  world 
level  and  10  times  higher  than  the  Asian 
standards?  How  long  is  the  Congress  going 
to  subsidize  the  growing  of  surplus  American 
cotton  and  sell  the  surplus  to  our  foreign 
competitors  at  some  20  percent  less  than  you 
sell  it  to  the  home  spinner? 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Daily 
News  Record,  which  carries  your  question, 
also  carriers  an  interesting  trade  article  un¬ 
der  the  heading  “Korean  Cotton  Industry 
Rebuilt  to  Top  1945  Level.”  Here  it  is: 

“It  appears  likely  that  the  ROK  will  dip 
a  cautious  toe  into  the  cotton  fabric  market 


this  year,  with  export  of  10  million  yards  of 
heavy  sheeting  to  the  United  States.  That 
represents  a  single  purchase  by  the  American 
Uniform  Co.,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  reportedly 
for  the  manufacture  of  waiters’  uniforms  and 
similar  articles.  The  cloth  is  38  inches  wide, 
bleached,  and  priced  at  14.5  cents  a  yard 
f.  o.  b. 

*  *  *  •  * 

“On  the  financial  side,  there  is  a  distorted 
exchange-rate  situation.  Since  all  of  the 
raw  cotton  comes  through  United  States  aid 
channels,  it  is  paid  for  at  the  official  rate  of 
500  hwan  to  the  dollar.  The  going  rate 
within  the  country  is  actually  about  1,000 
to  1 — meaning  that  spinners  are  getting 
their  cotton  at  half  price,  in  effect.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fact  that  the  price  is  subsidized 
to  begin  with  under  the  United  States  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  program. 

*  *  •  *  • 

“When  Japan  pulled  out  of  Korea  in  1945, 
there  were  13  cotton  mills  with  316,000 
spindles.  At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  in 
1953,  there  were  5  mills  with  about  70,000 
spindles.  At  the  end  of  1957,  there  were  15 
mills.” 

Here  is  a  sale  of  10  million  yards  of  goods 
from  Korea  to  a  Tennessee  garment  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  took  business  away  from 
our  neighbor,  Mr.  Stanley  Converse,  whose 
mills  are  in  South  Carolina.  The  Korean 
goods  sold  for  14y2  cents  a  yard.  Our  price 
was  19  cents.  Mr.  Converse’s  mill  is  op¬ 
erating  on  short  time  and  unprofitably. 
The  name,  Converse,  is  well  known  in  South 
Carolina.  Mill  profits  of  yesterday  helped 
establish  the  Converse  College.  There  are 
only  a  few  spindles  in  your  State,  but  your 
jobbers,  distributors  and  garment  industry 
are  wonderful  customers  of  the  cloth  and 
yarn  we  sell. 

Gen.  Robert  Wood  is  my  personal  friend. 
He  and  I  were  in  the  Army  in  1899,  serving 
in  the  Philippines.  His  company  is  our 
largest  customer.  My  brother,  Hugh  Comer, 
is  a  director  of  your  ICRR.  My  father,  B.  B. 
Comer,  held  an  interim  appointment  in  the 
Senate  following  the  death  of  the  senior 
Senator,  John  H.  Bankhead. 

You  ask,  when  will  our  industry  be 
weaned?  Can  you  tell  us  when,  if  ever. 
Congress  will  lower  their  home  protective 
social  guards,  thereby  encouraging  a  bend 
backward  toward  the  Asian  standards? 

Can  you  tell  me  when  Congress  will 
change  their  farm  policy,  requiring  a  home 
industry  to  pay  the  parity  price  for  cotton 
and  his  foreign  competitor  the  lower  world 
price  and  with  some  juggling  of  the  ex¬ 
change  difference  that  gives  him  a  further 
double  advantage  in  price? 

Can  you  tell  me  when  Congress  will  en¬ 
courage  foreign  trade  that  is  really  recipro¬ 
cal?  The  definition  of  this  word  means 
"equal”,  “mutual” — is  a  trade  equal  when 
the  foreigner  buys  from  us  only  what  he 
wants  and  needs  and  insists  on  paying  us 
in  goods  that  we  don’t  need,  don’t  want — • 
the  import  of  which  kills  an  American  in¬ 
dustry? 

Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  that  such  a  trade  only  discomforts 
blank  number  of  workers — let  them  run  and 
learn  another  trade;  or  do  you  agree  with 
Fortune  magazine,  if  the  industry  that  is 
hurt  is  of  value  to  our  defense  needs,  let  the 
Defense  Department  pay  for  the  hurt? 

Do  they  forget  what  Secretary  Knox,  of 
your  State,  said,  that  textiles  are  second  only 
to  steel  in  our  defense  needs? 

Did  you  read  Life  magazine,  about-  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio — how  Japanese  paying  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Co.  for  their  tinplate  with  china- 
ware  shutting  down  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
chinaware  business? 
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After  Japan  has  shut  down  our  textile  and 
chinaware  business  with  their  cheap  prices, 
how  long  before  you  think  their  prices  will 
be  advanced  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear? 

If  Welrton  sells  tinplate  to  Japan,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  take  his  pay  in  something 
that  comes  to  this  country  and  shuts  down  a 
neighbor  industry.  If  Japan  can  only  pay 
in  cotton  goods  and  chinaware,  let  Weirton 
take  these  goods  to  Southeast  Asia,  swap 
them  for  rubber  and  tin;  or  take  them  to 
Latin  America,  swap  them  for  bauxite,  ni¬ 
trate,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  etc.,  and  bring 
these  needed  articles  into  America. 

We  charge  in  the  present  procedure,  we 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  little  hatchet  men  in 
Washington  bureaus  with  the  power  to  say  to 
American  industry,  “Off  with  your  head.” 
“We  think  it  is  desirable  that  this  other  in¬ 
dustry  should  live.”  I  say  if  it  should  be 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us  that  one  of  us 
should  die  in  order  to  give  life  to  another, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  let’s  retain  that  life  and 
death  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

You  ask  when.  My  answer  is,  “not  in  our 
day.”  In  the  years  of  yesterday,  the  team¬ 
ing  Asians  had  only  their  hands.  We  with 
our  machines  could  compete.  Today  they 
have  the  same  machines  we  have,  and  their 
hands  are  just  as  trained,  adept,  as  ours. 
It’s  a  crime  to  turn  our  American  market, 
its  purchasing  power  created  by  our  industry 
wages  and  our  farm  income— Government 
protected,  over  to  these  cheap  wage  imports, 
with  the  threat  of  ever-increasing  floods 
from  all  Asia.  Africa  next. 

Japan  is  not  only  threatening  with  her 
fabric — she  is  also  building  the  loom  to 
supply  the  world  needs  as  fast  as  possible. 
If  you  care  to  argue  that  present  imports 
are  a  small  percent  of  our  total  needs,  my 
answer  is  that  it  is  not  just  the  present 
hurt — it  is  the  threat  of  what  will  come  in 
this  crazy  trading  that  our  Government  is 
doing.  We  started  out  fighting  Japan’s  im¬ 
ports.  Now  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  all  Asia 
in  on  deck.  We  are  not  at  war,  yet  for  the 
fear  of  war  we  are  putting  $40  billion  in  our 
budget  for  defense. 

Life  magazine,  of  June  23,  said  Mr.  William 
Welday,  division  manager  of  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.’s  local  plants  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  put 
it  more  succinctly.  “The  answer  to  foreign 
competition,”  he  said,  “is  not  in  a  sheltered 
economic  climate.  The  free  world  and  the 
friendship  of  Japan  are  a  damn  sight  more 
important  to  me  than  protecting  a  few  fac¬ 
tories.”  Why  just  a  few  and  who  is  going  to 
draw  the  line?  Mr.  Welday  seems  to  wish 
to  do  some  head  chopping.  The  little  hat¬ 
chet  men  in  Washington  could  use  him. 

I  wish  Mr.  Harllee  Branch,  head  of  the 
Southern  Co.,  which  operates  the  power 
companies  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  would  tell  this  Ohio  Power  Co. 
man  how  important  is  the  power  require¬ 
ments  of  his  textile  customers.  We  are  for 
foreign  trade,  we  only  ask  that  we  have  fair 
rules.  Don’t  put  us  in  the  ring  with  our  two 
hands  tied. 

I  am  80  years  old  and  more  or  less  in  the 
hands  of  my  doctor,  or  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  before  the  committee.  I  hope 
you  have  this  letter  read  and  included  in 
the  proceedings. 

Very  truly  yours. 


July  21 


Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 
Avondale  Mills,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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LABOR  UNIOiyS  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  BENNETTg  Mr.  President,  this  is 
third  in  my  series  of  statements  sum¬ 
marizing  my  impressions  gained  from 
the  testimony  developed  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  statement  I  discussed  in¬ 
flation  as  the  general  theme  of  the 


hearings.  In  the  second  I  reviewed  the 
testimony  presented  with  respect  to  the 
role  played  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
in  our  present  economic  situation.  In 
this  speech  I  shall  try  to  develop  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  increases  in  wages  and 
the  rise  of  prices.  I  am  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  wage  problem  because  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  more  important 
of  the  recent  economic  developments 
making  this  inflation  different  from  pre¬ 
vious  ohes. 

When  we  define  inflation  simply  as  a 
rise  in  prices,  we  are  guilty  of  inadequacy 
and  oversimplification.  We  need  to  look 
deeper  at  the  elements  of  current  price 
rises  to  discover  what  forces  play  on 
them  to  force  them  up.  Each  inflation  is 
the  result  of  the  interaction  of  many 
forces,  both  psychological  and  economic. 
But  regardless  of  the  refinements,  there 
are  fundamentally  two  forces  at  work: 
First,  a  demand-pull  force,  involving  ex¬ 
cessive  spending  on  the  buyers’  side  of 
the  market,  and  second,  a  cost-push 
orce,  operating  from  below  on  the  sup- 
y  of  materials  and  labor.  Today  I  shall 
concentrate  on  the  latter,  the  cost-push 
fon 

Find,  however,  let  us  look  at  the  inter 
actionSsf  the  two  forces.  The  deman 
pull  involves  excessive  spending  by  busi¬ 
ness,  Government,  and  consumers  for the 
economy’s  goods  and  services.  Likewise, 
as  the  buyerSyOf  the  productive Services 
bid  in  competition  for  these  resources, 
secondary  dem^d-pull  elements,  which 
raise  prices,  are  s'rt  up.  Op  the  supply 
side,  higher  wage  rates,  rjSing  raw  ma¬ 
terial  prices — which 'again  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  large  part  towage  increases — 
taxes,  and  some  othef*  factors  all  oper¬ 
ate  as  cost-push  forces  Co  raise  prices. 
By  far  the' most  iffiportanuvnf  the  cost- 
push  forces  is  w^es,  which  jmcount  for 
78  percent  of  the  national  incOpie  origi¬ 
nating  in  manlifacturing. 

While  most  of  the  witnesses  andsques 
tionnaire  Respondents  to  the  Finance 
Committee  named  demand-pull  ch^ef 
villain  >h  inflation  causes,  it  was  recoi 
nized/by  all  who  testified  on  this  poin 
that,  "cost-push  forces  aggravate  or  am¬ 
plify  the  inflation  generated  by  exces¬ 
sive  spending,  while  many  said  that  the 
ost-push  forces  may  themselves  even 
initiate  or  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
current  inflation. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  wave  of  inflation,  now  in  its  third 
year,  though  probably  originating  in  the 
capital  boom  of  1955,  and  in  other  con¬ 
ditions  earlier,  has  gone  on  in  the  face 
of  what  was  up  until  last  fall  a  tight 
monetary  policy.  It  has  persisted  in  fis¬ 
cal  years  1956  and  1957,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Federal  surplus  although  it  has  re¬ 
quired  a  huge  Federal  deficit  to  produce 
past  historic  inflations.  It  was  not 
touched  off  by  a  speculative  fever  in 
either  consumer  or  producer  goods  or  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Rather  than  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  profit  margins  which  usually 
accompanies  a  strictly  demand  inflation 
this  one  was  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage 
of  profit  margins.  Consumer  stocks  were 
high  rather  than  depleted  by  wartime 
scarcity  or  rationing.  And  finally  the 
current  recession  has  not  stopped  the 
steady  upward  climb  of  prices. 


Is  there  some  new  force  in  this  infla¬ 
tion  which  has  not  received  sufficient  at¬ 
tention?  I  think  there  well  may  be.  To/ 
me  it  is  significant  that  practically  ever 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  made  reference  to  the  infla¬ 
tionary  power  of  labor  unions.  This  was 
the  case  regardless  of  the  bacl^round, 
philosophy,  or  politics  of  the  individual 
witnesses.  Practically  every  respondent 
to  the  questionnaire  made  tile  same  ob¬ 
servation  about  labor,  ^ertainly  such 
an  array  of  testimony  isjriore  than  mere 
casual  coincidence  an/f  deserves  more 
than  casual  attentior 

THE  ROLE  OF  WAGE  RoSTS  IN’  INFLATION 

Before  referring1'  to  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  themselves,  I  shall  outline 
the  understanding  I  have  gained  of  the 
general  role  of  wage  costs  in  inflation. 

Wage  ra^fes  may  operate  in  several 
direct  ami'  indirect  ways  to  initiate  or 
sustain  inflationary  conditions. 

First/Wage  rate  increases,  not  fully 
offset/by  improved  productivity  in  the 
industries  concerned,  increase  costs  per 
unit  which  producers  will  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  through  higher  prices.  I  shall 
/take  a  look  at  this  in  detail  in  a  few 
’’  minutes. 

Second.  Increased  labor  costs  and 
prices,  particularly  if  they  occur  in  basic 
or  supplier  industries,  will  spread  as 
higher  nonlabor  costs — cost  of  material 
and  components — to  other  industries,  in 
later  stages  of  production,  thus  forcing 
up  the  prices  of  these  industries  as  well. 

Third.  Because  of  wage  leadership  in 
collective  bargaining  and  the  influence 
of  widening  wage  differentials  on  other 
workers,  higher  wages  will  be  demanded 
in  the  industries  not  directly  involved  in 
the  original  wage-push. 

Fourth.  The  prevalence  of  long-term 
labor  contracts  even  in  segments  of  the 
economy  remote  from  each  other  tends 
to  produce  general  rigidity  and  prevent 
offsetting  downward  adjustments  of  cost, 
and  therefore,  even  though  these  wages 
have  not  risen,  they  contribute  in¬ 
directly  to  the  general  upward  pressures 
on  the  wage-price  structure. 

Fifth.  As  prices  rise,  upward  wage 
essures  become  cumulative  and  self- 
relnforcing.  New  wage  and  salary  de¬ 
mands  in  all  sectors  are  made  to  offset 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Escalator 
clauses\in  wage  contracts  tying  money 
wage  races  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
have  beconae  widespread  in  recent  years. 
These  wagk  increases  are  significant 
cost-push  forces,  whatever  the  initial  or 
generating  causae  may  have  been.  It  is 
significant  that\hese  escalator  clauses 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  so-called 
strategic  industries— industries  which 
can  cause  repercussions  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Sixamples  are  the 
steel,  automobile,  railroad,  trucking  and 
transit,  electrical  machinery,  aircraft 
and  parts,  agriculture  machinery,  meat¬ 
packing,  aluminum,  and  iron\re  mining 
industries. 

How  likely  is  it  that  these  fivk  direct 
and  indirect  wage  factors  willSpush 
prices  up  in  a  particular  situation? 
Referring  to  separate  action  in  a  sin^Je 
industry,  if  wages  are  increased  withou 
the  creation  of  additional  demand  for' 
the  products  of  that  industry,  1  or 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  available  tonnage 
authorization  is  insufficient. 

\  COST 

’Kie  cost  of  constructing  the  amphibious 
assist  ship  is  estimated  at  $40  million  and 
the  dost  of  constructing  the  amphibious 
transport  is  estimated  at  $29  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to\amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendmencvto  be  proposed,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  theythird  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill.  \ 

The  bill  (H.  R.  11518)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  V  \ 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  review  briefly  the  reasons  why  the 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  satisfactory  and  workable 
form  is  so  essential  to  a  vital  segment  of 
our  national  economy,  a  segment  which 
is  the  basic  livelihood  of  my  State  of 
Iowa — agriculture. 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  major  component  of  our  economy, 
American  agriculture  must  have  foreign 
markets  for  its  output.  American  agri¬ 
culture  not  only  can  but  does  produce 
far  more  than  is  needed  or  used  by 
Americans.  That  excess  of  production 
over  consumption  has  to  go  somewhere. 

It  can  be  simply  to  glut  on  domestic 
markets,  driving  prices  down  to  such 
unconscionably  low  levels  that  farmers’ 
income  from  their  products  does  not 
even  cover  costs  of  production.  This  has 
happened  in  the  past,  often  leading  to 
a  national  economic  depression. 

The  excess  can  be  bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  in  price-support  opera¬ 
tions,  so  as  the  prevent  prices  from  fall¬ 
ing  to  disastrously  low  levels.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  preferable  to  permitting  farm- 
product  prices  to  fall  so  low  as  to  bank¬ 
rupt  farmers  and  bring  on  a  depression, 
but  it  is  far  from  a  satisfaction  long  run 
method  of  operation.  It  can  cost  tax¬ 
payers  hundreds  of  millions,  perhaps 
even  billions  of  dollars,  and  is  bound  to 
lead  to  strict  Government  regulation  and 
regimentation  of  our  entire  agricultural 
economy.  ___ 

The  third  alternative  is  the  only  real¬ 
ly  satisfactory  solution:  to  sell  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  surpluses  to  other  nations 
which  need  them  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  own  peoples.  In  order  to 
sell  our  products  to  other  nations,  we 
must  find  some  way  to  permit  the  other 
nations  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  their  exports  of  other  goods 
which  they  themselves  produce.  The 
only  way  whereby  they  can  acquire  dol¬ 
lars  with  which  to  pay  for  American 
farm  products,  is  to  sell  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts  for  American  dollars.  Boiled  down 
to  what  may  be  an  oversimplification,  we 
cannot  expect  other  nations  to  continue 
buying  American  goods* unless  we  in  re¬ 


turn  import  goods  from  other  nations. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  to  promote  exactly  such  an 
international  interchange  of  goods — to 
increase  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
and  to  increase  the  willingness  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  other  countries  to  buy  American 
goods. 

Reverting  again  to  agriculture  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  urgent  necessity  for  constant 
development  of  additional  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  has  been  heightened  by  what  has 
been  called  the  technological  explosion 
of  American  agriculture.  For  technol¬ 
ogy  has  had  an  extremely  heavy  impact 
on  American  agriculture  throughout  the 
20th  century,  particularly  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n.  Fewer  farmers  are 
producing  greater  crops.  Every  hour  of 
farmwork  today  produces  twice  what  it 
did  in  1940,  three  times  what  it  did  in 
1910.  Yields  per  acre  have  soared.  Last 
year’s  crop  was  as  big  as  any  in  history, 
yet  was  produced  on  the  smallest  acre¬ 
age  since  1919.  Were  it  not  for  the  large 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  our 
farmlands  Would  be  swamped  with  their 
own  production. 

Fortunately,  a  large  export  movement 
of  farm  products  is  taking  place.  Spe¬ 
cial  Government  export  programs  and 
the  activities  of  private  industry  have 
helped  appreciably  to  expand  our  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  past  4  years.  In  the  1958 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  represented  the  output 
of  some  60  million  acres  of  United  States 
cropland.  This  is,  roughly,  three  times 
all  the  cropland  under  cultivation  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and,  roughly,  one-fifth 
of  the  total  cropland  under  cultivation 
in  the  entire  country.  This  fact  in  it¬ 
self  should  make  clear,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  essentiality  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  to  American  agriculture,  and  to  the 
entire  national  economy,  even  aside 
from  the  need  for  foreign  outlets  for 
many  of  our  processed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  because  of  the  vital  effect 
agriculture  has  on  our  entire  national 
economy. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  foreign  markets  we  already  have 
for  agricultural  products.  The  steadily 
increasing  per-acre  yield — increasing 
faster  than  is  our  population  and  our 
domestic  consumption — makes  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  continue  to  develop  new 
markets  abroad  for  our  agricultural  out¬ 
put.  By  far  the  most  practical  way  of 
doing  that  is  through  an  effective  trade- 
agreements  program. 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  exporter  of  farm  products.  In  fiscal 
year  1957  our  farms  supplied  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  world  exports  of 
soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  lard,  and  tal¬ 
low.  They  supplied  more  than  half  of 
the  world  exports  of  .soybeans  and  corn. 
They  supplied  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  world  exports  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
and  almost  two-fifths  of  world  exports 
of  tobacco.  They  supplied  more  than 
one-fifth  of  world  exports  of  rice, 
citrus,  and  dried  fruit. 

Our  exports  of  farm  products  in  fiscal 
year  1957  came  to  a  record  total  of  $4.7 
billion.  Our  agricultural  exports  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1958  are  expected  to  total  $4 


billion — down  somewhat  but  still  the 
third  highest  on  record.  The  dollar  por¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  exports  is  hold¬ 
ing  firm.  In  the  fiscal  year  1957,  60  per¬ 
cent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  for 
dollars ;  in  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  figure 
is  expected  to  be  70  percent. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  there 
is  great  need  for  our  agricultural  sup¬ 
plies  in  other  countries.  Because  of  this 
need  abroad,  our  agricultural  exports  not 
only  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  United 
States  but  also  help  to  provide  needed 
food  and  clothing  for  millions  of  foreign 
consumers. 

In  countries  such  as  those  of  Western 
Europe,  our  farm  products  are  helping  to 
maintain  levels  of  living  which  already 
are  comparatively  high.  In  countries 
such  as  India,  our  farm  products  not  only 
are  helping  to  feed  and  clothe  people, 
but  also  to  hold  down  food  costs, 
strengthen  programs  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  contribute  to  political  and 
economic  stability.  American  farm 
products  not  only  are  playing  an  active 
part  in  the  world  of  commercial  trade, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  are  making  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  our  foreign  policy  by 
strengthening  our  friendship  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  United  States  is  also  a  large  im¬ 
porter  of  farm  products,  exceeded  only 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  We  practice 
beneficial  two-way  trade.  In  recent 
years  our  agricultural  imports  have  av¬ 
eraged  nearly  $4  billion.  The  bulk  of 
the  imports — coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  rubber, 
bananas,  sugar,  wool,  silk — supplement 
our  own  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
In  general,  they  are  commodities  we  do 
not  produce.  They  contribute  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer.  They  provide  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  dollar  earnings  to  foreign 
countries.  This  helps  them  buy  more  of 
our  meats,  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  products. 

Competitive  imports  are  the  ones  we 
hear  objections  to,  but  so  far  as  agricul¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  they  are  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  total.  For  the  year 
ending  last  June  30,  for  example,  our 
wheat  and  flour  exports  were  valued  at 
$931  million;  imports  at  $2.3  million.  In 
other  words,  wheat  and  flour  imports 
were  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
wheat  and  flour  exports.  And  even  these 
imports  added  to  the  ability  of  other 
countries  to  buy  more  from  us  for  dollars. 

We  have  effective  machinery  for  pro¬ 
tecting  our  agricultural  programs  against 
excessive  imports.  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  this  protection.  Im¬ 
port  controls  are  now  in  effect  on  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  rye  and  rye  prod¬ 
ucts,  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  peanuts 
and  peanut  oil,  certain  dairy  products, 
cotton,  tung  oil  and  almonds. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  some  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  trade-agreements 
program  as  it  affects  our  agricultural 
trade.  Our  national  objective  is,  of 
course,  to  sell  a  maximum  amount  of  our 
farm  products  to  foreign  customers  with 
payment  in  dollars.  In  my  opinion,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
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gram  will  help  us  tremendously  to  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  these  essential  dollar 
exports  by  giving  access  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  giving  foreign  customers  the 
opportunity  to  earn  dollars,  so  they  can 
buy  from  us. 

Today,  American  agriculture  is  main¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  exports  within 
the  framework  of  the  trade-agreements 
program.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  United 
States  agricultural  exports  go  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  members  of  the  program. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  such  exports  move 
under  trade  restriction  easements  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  program. 

The  trade-agreements  program  stands 
as  one  of  our  major  available  tools  to 
lessen  discrimination  against  American 
farm  products.  A  member  country  can¬ 
not  take  arbitrary  action  to  exclude 
products  from  another  country,  but  must 
be  guided  by  the  rules  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
trade-agreements  program,  there  would 
be  no  impelling  reason  why  many  na¬ 
tions  could  not  arbitrarily  go  as  far  as 
they  wanted  in  limiting  their  imports  of 
our  farm  products.  The  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program  is  our  best,  single  hope 
of  keeping  open  and  deepening  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  through  which  our  farm 
products  flow. 

Even  beyond  our  special  interest  in 
expanding  foreign  outlets  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  is  our  broader  inter¬ 
est,  as  United  States  citizens,  in  effective 
and  friendly  free-world  relationships. 
We  cannot  have  political  and  military 
friends  who  are  our  economic  ene¬ 
mies.  The  trade-agreements  program 
strengthens  economic  relationships  be¬ 
tween  members.  Not  only  does  it  help 
protect  our  agricultural  economy  at 
home,  but  it  also  helps  to  bolster  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  the  economy  and  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 

TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MARTIN  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  service  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ed  Martin,  as  we  know  him. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  ne> 
below  him  in  the  Committee  on  Puhtfc 
Works,  I  have  wished  for  some  time  to 
say  something  about  his  work.  Hjs  an¬ 
nouncement  of  some  weeks  ago  that  he 
would  retire  at  the  end  of  tons  term 
made  it  seem  to  me  appropriate  that 
something  be  said  about  the/life  of  this 
eminent  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
distinguished  Member  pa  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mi^President,  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  t ffe  Chamber,  to  at¬ 
tend  a  committee  /fleeting.  I  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  at  this  time  the 
Senator  from  §)outh  Dakota  will  yield 
briefly  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE^  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
yield  to  tjfe  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  M^jfico,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitte^hn  Public  Works,  who  has  been 
our  chairman  when  the  Democrats  were 


in  the  majority,  just  as  Senator  Martin 
of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  Senator 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania.  We  know  he 
is  a  devoted  public  servant.  We  know 
of  the  wonderful  service  he  gave  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  its  governor. 
We  know  of  the  patriotic  service  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  United  States  of  America  in 
its  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  enjoyed  having  Senator  Martin 
of  Pennsylvania  not  only  as  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
when  his  party  was  in  control  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  time  when  I  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  previously  stated,  and  today  I  repeat, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  a  con¬ 
struction  committee.  Never  once  have  I 
seen  either  Senator  Martin  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  any  other  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  indulge  in  any  sort  of  partisan 
lolitics  in  connection  with  public  works 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

:nator  Martin  has  been  a  devoted 
merftber  of  the  committee,  just  as  the 
other\pmmittee  members  have  been. 

The  I^ast  I  can  say  is  that  I,  for  orie, 
am  veryNsorry  that  Senator  Mart/n  is 
leaving  th\  Senate.  Both  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation  will  be  the  poore 

Although  I \know  that  none/of  us  is 
infallible,  nevertheless,  Senator  Martin 
has  contributed  g^atly  to  the  welfare  of 
both  the  State  of  j^ennsyUfania  and  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  t\th/  welfare  of  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  SenatgiTNUom  South  Da¬ 
kota  for  his  courteswin  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  appreciate  very  mucrvthe  tribute 
the  disinguishep  chairman  oi\the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Confrnittee  has  paid\p  Sena¬ 
tor  Martin  ef  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  senate  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  both  Senator  Mar¬ 
tin  of  .Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  durin| 
the  periods  in  which  they  have  served  as1 
chairmen  of  the  Committee.  What  the 
itinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Las  said  with  respect  to  the  attitude  in 
the  committee  is  correct:  It  is  a  construc¬ 
tion  committee;  it  is  devoted  to  building 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
building  every  State  of  the  Union.  No 
partisanship  is  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  committee;  and  I  am 
glad  that  its  present  chairman,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  has 
paid  his  tribute  to  this  illustrous  Ameri¬ 
can,  Senator  Ed  Martin,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  .Dakota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  kind 
remarks  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  just 
statements  which  have  been  made  about 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin], 


In  years  past,  it  was  my  happy  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve  as  the  Governor  of  Okla¬ 
homa  at  about  the  same  time  when  Sen^ 
ator  Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ser ■/- 
ing  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. /As 
Governors  of  the  two  States,  we/had 
many  things  in  common.  One  /Si  the 
pleasures  of  that  experience  /fas  the 
meeting  of  the  governors’  cmiference 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  which  Senator  Mar¬ 
tin  was  host,  and  then,  latejr  on,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  governors’  Conference  in 
Oklahoma,  where  I  hap  the  honor  to 
be  host. 

Since  I  have  been/a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  most  of  the  time 
I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  on  t/ie  Finance  Committee; 
and  during  all /ny  tenure  on  both  com¬ 
mittees,  Senator  Martin  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  also  been  a  member. 

Senator ^Martin  is  a  man  of  great  mil¬ 
itary  accomplishments  and  high  mili¬ 
tary  standing,  and  in  that  regard  he 
has  rendered  notable  service  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  v 

'believe  he  is  one  of  the  great  men 
tave  known;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest 
fegret  that  I  contemplate  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  this  body. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  and 
other  Senators  who  have  acknowledged 
the  statesmanship  and  great,  patriotic 
service  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  appreciates  this  tribute 
from  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  who,  as  he  has  stated,  has  served 
with  him  on  two  of  the  great  Senate 
committees — the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  the  life  of  Ed  Martin  is 
a  reminder  that  in  this  country  a  man 
can  start  from  humble  beginnings  and, 
if  he  has  nobility  of  character  and  con¬ 
ducts  himself  well,  he  may  be  entrusted 
with  great  honors. 

Ed  Martin  was  the  97th  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  the  48th 
hited  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
v?*fiia. 

[s  career  embraces  distinguished 
service  in  five  fields:  The  law,  military 
life,  politics,  government,  and  business. 
In  eacrv  of  these  vital  activities  he 
started  atothe  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
rose  step  bv  step  to  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  uu-ough  diligent  application, 
hard'  work,  dWotion  to  the  principles 
to  which  he  haV always  given  complete 
faith  and  loyalty>and  steadfast  patriot¬ 
ism  and  personal  coNirage. 

Senator  Martin’s Ncareer  stands  out 
brilliantly  as  an  example  of  the  rewards 
offered  in  the  United  sWtes,  under  the 
American  system  of  freehand  equal  op¬ 
portunity,  to  the  youth  ofVur  land,  no 
matter  how  humble  may  be  their  origin. 

Edward  Martin,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Thomas  Martin  and  Hannah\Bristor 
Martin,  was  born  September  18\  1879, 
in  a  log  house  on  a  Greene  County  i$rm 
near  the  village  of  Ten  Mile,  Pa. 

On  May  9,  1898,  he  joined  Company  : 
of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  as  a  private.  The  regiment  was 
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Moreover,  If  Nasser  had  never  arisen,  then 
there  would  have  been  some  other  Pan- 
rablan  leader  calling  for  the  same  kind  of 
rab  unity.  Nasser’s  strength  lies  In  his 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  people  of  the 
MidHje  East  for  a  unity  of  political  power. 
The  Nabs  all  the  way  from  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  north  Africa  are  restless 
and  many  of  them  are  ripe  for  unity.  So 
Mr.  NasseXis  more  than  a  head  of  one  Arab 
State,  he  is\symbol. 

If  Mr.  N^er— or  some  other  symbolic 
leader— eventually  succeeds  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  an  Arab  federation,  what  will  we  be 
faced  with? 

An  Arab  power  \ill  have  moved  into  the 
power  vacuum  creat^  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  and  French  from  the  Middle 
East.  Political  control,  will  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  thk  West  into  Arab 
hands,  and  that  control  wmld  include  the 
great  basin  of  oil  Western  \urope  needs  so 
vitally. 

No  one  can  view  this  withoilt  misgivings. 
A  new  power,  particularly  a  Niew  power 
emerging  suddenly  through  age-old  resent¬ 
ments,  must  be  a  question  mark,  ^ut  that 
it  would  be  an  anti-Western  power  i\by  no 
means  automatic  or  inevitable. 

So  far  as  middle  eastern  oil  is  concerned, 
the  Arabs  have  little  use  for  it  except  a^a 
means  of  revenue.  Since  the  Western  woruS 
controls  both  the  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  oil,  an  Arab  federation  would  be 
foolish  not  to  come  to  some  kind  of  accepta¬ 
ble  terms.  Mr.  Nasser  has  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  canal  still  serves  the  West.  One  of 
the  first  actions  of  the  Iraqi  rebels  was  to 
announce  that  they  would  honor  the  oil 
agreements  and  that  they  had  posted  guards 
to  protect  oil  facilities  from  damage. 

So  far  as  political  power  is  concerned, 
whoever  succeeds  in  creating  one  will  also 
succeed  in  creating  a  force  that  may  become 
something  of  a  balance  of  power  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  conflict  between 
the  West  and  Russia  it  could  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  neutral  power,  for  whoever  holds  it 
will  be  Just  as  reluctant  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  Soviets  as  to  the  West. 

Such  an  independent,  third  force  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  necessarily  what  we 
would  most  desire.  But  our  prime  purpose 
there,  surely,  is  not  so  much  that  we  should 
control  the  area  as  that  it  should  not  fall 
under  the  domination  of  Russia.  And  so 
the  prospect  of  Arabian  unity  need  not  run 
counter  to  our  own  interests — unless  we 
pursue  a  policy  that  drives  the  Arabs  in  the 
direction  of  Moscow. 

We  are  not  supposing  that  it  will  be  eas 
or  simple  ot  accommodate  to  this  new 
tionalism  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will  jftill 
be  left  with  great  problems.  But  the  al¬ 
ternative  seems  to  be  far  worse.  Unless  we 
intend  to  create  our  own  little  principalities 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  be  prepared  to 
police  them  endlessly,  we  have /got  to  face 
the  reality  of  Arab  national/m  that  Mr. 
Nasser  represents. 

Mideast  Debate — Interventionists  Say 

United  States  Policy /Demanded  Troops; 

Critics  Blame  Lack /Of  Policy 
(By  Joseph  E.  Evans) 

Washington.— Beneath  a  surface  appear¬ 
ance  of  unity  in/ this  tense  and  unhappy 
capital  runs  a  strong  undercurrent  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  debase  over  the  United  States  in¬ 
tervention  in/Lebanon.  It  appears  in  Con¬ 
gress,  in  th/  private  views  of  foreign  experts 
outside  thfe  Government,  and  even  occasion¬ 
ally  within  the  administration  itself. 

The/question  the  controversy  turns  on  is 
thisj/Where  did  United  States  policy  in  the 
Mijrale  East  go  so  wrong  in  the  past  that  we 
have  to  use  troops? 

One  curious  aspect  of  the  debate  is  that 
'  so  far  neither  the  President  nor  any  other 
high  official  has  publicly  revealed  just  what 


It  is  trying  to  accomplish  In  the  Middle  East 
beyond  the  immediate  objective  of  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  Chamoun  government  in 
Lebanon.  Normally  accessible  diplomats  are 
extremely  difficult  for  newsmen  to  see.  The 
upshot  is  that  the  United  States  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  an  effective  answer  to  the  worldwide 
criticism  raging  even  in  such  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  as  West  Germany  and  Japan — and,  less 
distinctly,  right  here  in  Washington. 

The  case  for  intervention  is  this: 

The  United  States  landed  Marines  at  Bei¬ 
rut  because  it  became  convinced  that  other¬ 
wise  no  small  nation  anywhere  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  could  feel  safe  from  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  or  subversion.  Commun¬ 
ist  or  otherwise,  internal  coup  d'etat  and 
assassination  of  its  leaders.  This  was  the 
basic  consideration,  overriding  any  possible 
threat  of  Soviet  retaliation  and  also  over¬ 
riding  the  fact  that  intervention  would  not 
solve  any  problems  in  the  Middle  East  and 
would  probably  complicate  them. 

Until  the  Iraq  coup  a  week  ago  today, 
the  idea  of  American  military  intervention 
in  Lebanon  had  been  all  but  abandoned. 
The  reason  is  that  the  revolt  in  Lebanon 
appeared  to  be  practically  over,  with  the 
government  and  the  rebels  nearing  agree¬ 
ment  on  their  complex  political  problems-^ 
it  seemed  the  likely  outcome  would  be 
stable  nation  still  essentially  pro-Westefli 
But  the  Iraq  coup  gave  the  Lebanese  repels 
tremendous  hypo,  just  as  their  revolt  was 
expiring. 

THE  ADVERSE  WINDS 

some  of  the  administratkpi’s  critics 
admitNthere  is  merit  to  the  argument  that  if 
nothinNhad  been  done  in  Lproanon,  other 
little  nations  would  collapseyRt  the  first  ad¬ 
verse  wincuv  What  bothers  the  critics  more — 
not  so  mucftJfor  the  past  inat  is  gone  as  for 
the  future — ft.  the  Unified  States  policy  in- 
the  Middle  EasVwhichyfias  now  landed  us  in 
Lebanon. 

This  United  Stated  policy  has  been  one  of 
proffered  friendsl/\  toward  both  the  Arab 
nations  and  the  PtatNpf  Israel.  The  United 
States  has  trie/  in  various  ways  to  amelio¬ 
rate  the  bitter  disputeNhetween  those  an¬ 
tagonists,  d/igling  the  prospect  of  sizable 
aid  for  joi/t  economic  dev^pment  projects 
if  the  enemies  could  reconNle  themselves. 
The  United  States  has  also  shVn  sympathy 
for  Ajfa b  ambitions  for  indepNdence  and 
unit/  despite  the  fact  that  me  United 
States  is  firmly  allied  with  Brrteiin  and 
fence,  the  former  colonial  poweri\in  the 
[iddle  East. 

Thus  when  Colonel  Nasser,  now  the  ft^esi- 
dent  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  Eg^pt 
and  Syria,  took  power  in  Egypt,  the  inclin 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  to  favor  him? 
or  at  least  try  to  get  along  with  him.  Some 
officials  here  contend  it  was  Nasser  who  j 
ruined  that  effort,  not  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  happened  before  the  Aswan 
Dam-Suez  Canal  crises. 

Ever  since  then,  in  any  case,  relations  with 
Nasser  have  been  extremely  difficult,  though 
with  ups  and  downs.  For  some  time  now 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  that  he  is  all  but  in  the  pocket  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  that  the  troubles  in  Leba¬ 
non,  Jordan,  and  Iraq  are  traceable  to  him 
and  through  him  to  Moscow.  Therefore  the 
United  States  figures  he  cannot  be  permitted 
to  take  over  the  Middle  East  with  impunity. 

To  its  critics,  all  this  is  not  a  policy  at  all, 
but  the  results  of  refusing  to  make  a  real 
policy.  Most  of  these  critics  are  Democrats, 
some  are  Republicans,  but  in  any  case  the 
objections  cut  across  party  lines  because  the 
policy,  or  lack  of  it,  developed  under  both 
the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tions. 

Essentially  the  critics  contend  that  all 
along  the  United  States  has  failed  to  look  at 
the  Middle  East  problems  in  the  face.  It 
could,  for  one  thing,  never  realistically  hope 


to  appear  a  friend  to  the  Arabs  so  long  as, 
supported  Israel.  Its  ostensible  sympathy 
for  Arab  aspirations,  moreover,  was  bouufi  to 
seem  hollow  when  it  alined  itself,  no»  with 
the  independence  movements  but  with  the 
feudal  monarchies  of  Saudi  Arabia/  Jordan, 
and  Iraq.  Finally,  the  United  JBtates,  it’s 
charged,  misunderstands  the  Arafe  movement 
and  errs  in  concluding  it  is  rui/5y  Moscow. 

“I  don’t  believe  Nasser  is  ^Dommunist,  or 
that  he  is  pro-Communisl/  says  one  non¬ 
governmental  expert  on /the  Middle  East. 
This  man  also  seriously iroubts  that  the  Iraq 
coup  was  the  result  of ./Nasser-Soviet  plot. 

ARAB  NJH IONALIST 

What  Senator  F^lbright  and  others  con¬ 
tend  the  United yStates  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pe/eive  is  that  the  movement 
toward  Arab  jmity  is  essentially  a  popular 
movement  wnich  is  bound  to  win  out,  and 
which  wasynot  in  the  beginning  inimical  to 
the  UnilyG  States.  “Force  can  restrain  it 
only  temporarily,”  warns  one  man.  There¬ 
fore,  yf  this  view,  it  is  folly  for  the  United 
Statas  to  oppose  it  by  trying  to  shore  up  Mid- 
dl^East  regimes  that  are  fast  becoming  relics 
oj/he  past. 

The  United  States,  some  of  these  critics 
'suggest,  could  have  devised  a  workable  policy 
for  the  Arab  world,  regardless  of  what  it  did 
about  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  If  it  had 
ever  frankly  recognized  the  inevitability  of 
pan-Arabism,  it  could  have  adopted  a  fairly 
simple  policy  of  accommodation,  realizing 
that  only  colonialism  but  also  feudalism  was 
dying  in  the  Middle  East  and  making  the  best 
of  it. 

But  as  it  is,  the  failure  ever  to  hammer 
out  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  that  would 
serve  United  States  interests  to  the  least 
disadvantage  in  the  face  of  irresistible 
movement  toward  Arab  unity  has  led  to  ris¬ 
ing  Arab  hatred  of  the  United  States  and 
deterioration  to  the  point  of  military  inter¬ 
vention.  And  now,  it’s  feared,  the  United 
States  position  has  been  done  irreparable 
damage  in  Arab  eyes,  and  we  stand  to  forfeit 
the  goals  we  have  sought — a  stable  and 
peaceful  Middle  East  free  of  Communist  in¬ 
fluence. 

So  runs  the  subsurface  debate.  As  in  the 
Korean  war,  most  people  here  publicly  sup¬ 
port  the  intervention  now  that  it  is  a  fact. 
But  many  deplore  the  policies  that  made  it  a 
fact. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUE  RECIPROCITY  IN  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  summarize  briefly  some  of  my 
observations  with  regard  to  the  recipro¬ 
cal-trade-agreements  bill  which  now  is 
before  us. 

First.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  is 
sound.  I  refer  to  true  reciprocity  in 
which  each  nation  benefits  by  having 
each  one  make  some  concession  in  its 
own  national  interest  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  world  commerce. 

Second.  The  greatest  law  of  nations 
is  the  law  of  self-preservation.  America 
can  preserve  itself  by  assuring  a  strong, 
free,  healthy  world  in  which  our  allies 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  with  sound 
economies. 

Third.  More  and  more  of  the  world’s 
markets  are  opening  up  to  us.  At  pres- 
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ent  there  may  exist  situations  in  which 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case;  but 
the  world  is  growing,  and  if  we  can 
keep  out  of  a  third  world  war — which 
some  persons  believe  to  be  around  the 
corner — the  world’s  markets  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  open. 

Today,  we  export  approximately  $19 
billion  worth  of  products  and  services. 
In  the  years  up  ahead,  we  shall  export 
still  more.  The  other  day,  some¬ 
one  estimated  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  United  States  exports  $50  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods  and  services  annual¬ 
ly.  At  the  present  time  we  are  import¬ 
ing  approximately  $13  billion  worth. 

Fourth.  So,  too,  we  shall  be  import¬ 
ing  more.  We  have  found  that  the  best 
customers  for  America’s  products  are 
also  the  best  suppliers — as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Canada. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in 
a  certain  number  of  instances  damage 
is  inflicted  on  a  domestic  industry.  I 
have  cited  the  plywood  industry  as  a 
case  in  point.  There,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wages  paid  to  Americans  and 
those  paid  to  foreign  labor  results  in  a 
situation  which  can  be  harmful,  and  has 
been  harmful,  to  American  producers. 

The  other  day,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  had  a  brief  debate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!.  In 
my  opinion,  at  least,  the  debate  was 
really  worth  while,  because,  after  all, 
in  this  country  there  are  those  who  are 
away  over  to  the  left  and  who  want  free 
trade,  and  there  are  others  who  are 
away  over  to  the  right  and  who  want 
the  door  to  be  closed,  so  the  United 
States  will  again  be  isolated.  In  the 
debate  I  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  issue  was  how  to  find  a  way 
by  which  we  can  keep  the  American 
market,  by  and  large,  in  the  case  of 
practically  every  product,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  producers.  That  issue  calls  for  sane 
thinking  and  able  minds. 

Sixth.  The  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program,  like  all  programs,  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  administration.  If  it  is 
administered  soundly  and  wisely,  it  will 
operate  to  the  national  interest.  If  it 
is  not,  harm  will  be  done. 

Seventh.  For  some  time  we  have  had 
on  our  statute  books  what  are  known 
as  the  peril-point  and  escape-clause  pro¬ 
visions.  Those  provisions  should  not  be 
dead  letters.  They  should  be  utilized  on 
a  sound  basis,  as  Congress  intended. 

Eighth.  The  House  version  of  House 
bill  12591  is,  by  and  large,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  was  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  317  to  98.  The 
bill  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  certainly 
it  should  not  be  cut  to  pieces.  Whether 
it  will  be  adequately  administered  will 
depend  on  the  human  equation. 

Ninth.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
not  get  back  into  the  business  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  write  tariffs  by  itself.  If 
we  were  to  attempt,  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  to  adjust  specifically,  either  up  or 
down,  literally  hundreds  of  tariffs,  we 
would  have  time  for  nothing  else. 
Therefore,  I  would  oppose  any  step  which 
would,  in  effect,  put  Congress  back  into 
the  business  of  writing  or  changing  spe¬ 
cific  tariffs. 

From  time  to  time,  as  in  the  instances 


of  plywood,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  take  certain  specific  actions. 
Those  should,  however,  be  relatively  few 
in  number.  Mr.  President,  think  of  all 
the  things  Congress  must  do,  today.  It 
is  obvious  that  Congress  would  not  wish 
to  go  into  that  particular  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  activity. 

Tenth.  Hundreds  of  Wisconsinites 
have  written  to  me  on  the  present  issue. 
Some  domestic  producers  have  indicated 
their  concern  over  what  they  feel  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  protection  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  producers 
and  unions  have  written  favoring  the 
House  version.  The  Milwaukee  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  has  written,  urging 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  has  written,  endorsing  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Eleventh.  Scores  and  scores  of  Wis¬ 
consin  companies  are  now  engaged  in 
the  export  business.  I  have  previously 
had  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  names  of  many  of  the  companies 
which  benefit  from  our  mutual-security 
program. 

The  other  day,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  significant  list 
of  the  many  Wisconsin  companies  which 
benefit  from  the  reciprocal-trade  pro¬ 
gram.  At  this  time,  I  shall  not  under¬ 
take  to  submit  the  list  again. 

Twelfth.  In  the  case  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program,  I  do  not  believe  in  going 
to  either  extreme.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
free  trade.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of 
Chinese-wall-type  trade  barriers  which 
bar  trade.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  policy 
which  was  enunciated  long  ago  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  I  believe,  who  said,  in  ef- 
feet,  that  he  who  does  not  look  after  his 
own  is  unworthy.  I  believe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  producer  is  entitled  primarily  to  the 
American  market.  But  I  also  realize 
that  this  world  of  ours  has,  by  means  of 
man’s  ingenuity,  been  shrunken  in  size, 
so  that  when  we  hear,  as  we  did  the  other 
day,  that  the  Kremlin  says  it  has  inter¬ 
continental  missiles,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  very  instrumentalities 
we  used  militarily  a  few  years  ago,  and 
even  those  we  used  economically,  in  and 
by  themselves  may  not  be  adequate  as 
we  face  the  new  facts  of  life.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  carefully  consider  what  we 
call  foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs; 
and  often  times  in  the  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  the  necessary  relationships,  we 
may  have  to  make  economic  concessions 
which  in  some  respects  seem  to  be  even 
a  little  detrimental  to  some  of  our  own 
groups. 

-Thirteenth.  As  the  cosponsor  of  the 
Wiley-Dondero  Great  Lakes-St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  Act  of  1954,  I  naturally 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sound,  two-way  trade  with 
the  world.  If  the  seaway  is  to  move  50 
million  tons  of  goods,  as  we  earnestly 
believe  it  will,  encouragement  must  be 
given  to  world  trade  in  both  directions. 

WISCONSIN’S  ENORMOUS  STAKE  IN 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Fourteenth.  I  have  previously  pointed 
out  the  enormous  stake  of  my  State  in 
foreign  trade. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  now  that  in 
Wisconsin’s  largest  city,  the  Milwaukee 
Trade  Club  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  158  companies  engaged  in  exporting 
and  servicing  exports. 

Furthermore,  according  to  R.  J.  Peot, 
of  the  Koehring  Export  Division,  “ex¬ 
ports  from  the  Milwaukee  area  industry 
alone  amounted  to  $252  million,  and 
provided  jobs  '  for  10,698  production 
workers  in  1956 — the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.” 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Let  me  point  out  that,  as  I  have  very 
frequently  stated,  the  United  States  has 
an  extraordinary  dependence  upon  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  supply  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials. 

Thus,  we  import  100  percent  of  the 
natural  rubber  used  by  United  States 
industry,  100  percent  of  tin,  100  percent 
of  industrial  diamonds  and  graphite,  98 
percent  of  platinum  metals,  91  percent 
of  chromite,  96  percent  of  nickel — and 
so  on,  down  the  line. 

This  amount  of  imports  is  not  a  lux¬ 
ury;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Let  me  further  cite  the  comments 
made  by  the  Paley  Commission  in  June 
of  1952.  It  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  self-sufficient  in  only  2  out  of 
32  indispensable  minerals.  We  have  only 
enough  molybdenum  and  magnesium  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  I  refer  to  page  6,  of  volume  1,  of 
the  Paley  Commission  report. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  as  if  we  could 
dispense,  willy-nilly,  with  foreign  trade. 
It  is  a  matte  of  life  and  death  to  the 
American  Continent. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  BILL 

In  what  respects  does  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  bill  differ  from  the  House  bill? 

First,  it  reduces  the  Presidents’  au¬ 
thority  from  5  years  to  3  years. 

Second,  it  cuts  the  President’s  tariff- 
reducing  authority  from  25  percent  to  15 
percent — only  5  percent  a  year.  More¬ 
over,  it  prevents  a  carryover  of  unused 
authority  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Third,  it  removes  from  the  President 
his  final  discretionary  authority  in  es¬ 
cape  clause  cases  to  determine  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  needs  in  foreign  policy,  national 
security,  and  the  total  national  interest. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  review  all  three  of  these 
principal  changes.  I  shall,  however,  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  Kerr  amendment. 

Under  it,  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  would  become  automatically 
effective  unless  it  were  disapproved  by 
the  President’,  and  unless  such  disap¬ 
proval  were  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Congress. 

Thus,  the  Kerr  amendment  delegates 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  virtually  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  set  tariff  rates  in  es¬ 
cape  clause  cases.  It  makes  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  authority  final,  except  when 
the  President  is  able,  in  a  case  of  over¬ 
whelming  urgency,  to  obtain  a  majority 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  up¬ 
hold  his  position. 

In  my  judgment,  this  latter  amend¬ 
ment  may  plunge  the  Congress  right 
back  into  tariff -making  in  all  escape 
clause  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  is 
already  overwhelmingly  deluged  with 
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responsibilities.  It  is  inundated  with 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  re¬ 
quirements.  Should  we,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  force  back  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  responsibility  for  specific 
escape  clause  decisions? 

Should  we  not,  therefore,  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
country  to  decide  on  escape-clause  ac¬ 
tions  within  the  national  interest? 

WORLD  WILL  CHANGE 

Whether  we  decide  to  extend  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  authority  for  3  years  or  5  years, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we,  of  the 
Congress,  cannot  foresee  ahead  as  much 
as  3  days  or  3  months  or  3  years.  The 
world  is  in  flux.  The  Congress  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
reviews  of  this,  or  any  other  law.  We 
shall  be  invigorating,  I  trust,  with  new 
life  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

But  we  cannot  assume  that  the  world 
is  going  to  stand  still  for  a  period  of  3 
years,  and  that  any  law  which  we  enact 
will  work  soundly  for  3  years  in  the 
changed  world  of  today. 

PROTECTING  OUR  BIRTHRIGHT 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  my  position,  I 
would  say  that,  while  we  are  anxious  to 
help  human  beings  throughout  the  world 
achieve  their  birthright,  we  do  not  intend 
to  give  away  our  own  birthright.  I  mean 
the  birthright  of  American  employees; 
I  mean  the  birthright  of  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  this,  the  greatest  market  of 
the  world. 

WILL  THE  MECHANISM  WORK? 

The  big  question,  therefore,  is,  Will 
the  escape  clause  and  peril-point  provi¬ 
sions  which  we  enact  work? 

If  a  mechanism  does  not  work,  or  if 
those  who  are  operating  the  mechanism 
are  not  efficient,  then  it  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  (a)  to  change  the  mechanism; 
and  (b)  to  urge  that  the  operators 
change  their  course  of  action. 

CONGRESS  MUST  KEEP  ITS  EYE  ON  THE  BIG 
PICTURE 

When  the  flood  of  incoming  Swiss 
watches  jeopardized  the  watchmaking 
skills  and  labor  of  the  New  England  area, 
then  the  President  acted  to  protect  and 
preserve  those  watchmaking  skills. 

There  have  been  other  instances  when 
the  President  has  soundly  invoked  es¬ 
cape-clause  provisions.  He  has  raised 
tariffs.  Quotas  have  been  set  on  incom¬ 
ing  imports.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do 
so  again  in  the  future,  depending  upon 
the  specific  conditions  of  the  time. 

AMERICA,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  conclusion,  the  dramatic  headlines 
of  the  Middle  East  underline  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  leading  nation  of  the 
earth.  But  we  do  not  control  the  actions 
of  the  earth.  Events  are  occurring  in 
many  places  which  will  determine  our 
own  future  decisions. 

We  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  big  pic¬ 
ture.  We  must  constantly  reevaluate 
our  mechanisms,  our  approaches,  our 
concepts,  so  that  at  each  given  time  in 
our  history,  we  may  be  adequate  to  the 
responsibilities  which  are  ours. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

We  yiust  have  efficient  tools  in  han¬ 
dling  our  foreign  affairs.  Our  leaders  in 


Government  are  of  the  opinion  this 
reciprocal-trade  measure  is  such  an 
instrument. 


TRANSFER  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY-  I 
EES  FOR  SERVICE  WITH  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tem¬ 
porarily  lay  aside  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  . 
Order  No.  1871,  Senate  bill  4004.  •. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
4004)  to  encourage  and  authorize  de¬ 
tails  and  transfers  of  Federal  employees 
for  service  with  international  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had/ 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  oh 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  An 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after/  the 
^enacting  clause  and  insert:  / 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the /Federal 
1  lployees  International  Organization  Serv- 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  As  used  in  this  act 

(1)  “Ehternational  organization”  means 
every  puBUc  international  organization  or 
international  organizatiph  preparatory  com¬ 
mission  in  wBdch  the  Uhited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  participates. 

(2)  ‘‘Federal  ageip6y”  means  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  rtf  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  Statey  Government  including  in¬ 
dependent  establishments  and  Government 
owned  or  controlled  corporations,  and  any 
employing  authority  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(3)  “Employee"  means  civilian  ap¬ 

pointive officer  or  employee  in  or  under  the 
executive  or  the  legislative  Branch  of  the 
•United  States  Government. 

f)  “Congressional  employee”  f^gans  those 
included  in  the  definition  of  that  term  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

(5)  “Transfer”  means  the  change  opposi¬ 
tion  by  an  employee  from  a  Federal  agency 
to  an  international  organization. 

(6)  “Detail”  means  the  assignment  or  lo3 
of  an  employee  to  an  international  organiza^ 
tion  without  the  employee’s  transfer  from 1 
the  Federal  agency  by  which  he  is  employed. 

(7)  “Reemployment”  means  either  the 
reemployment  of  an  employee  pursuant  to 
section  4  (a)  (5),  or  the  reemployment  of 
a  congressional  employee  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  his  separation  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  following  a  term  of  em¬ 
ployment  not  extending  beyond  the  period 
specified  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
at  the  time  of  consent  to  transfer  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  specified  period,  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  first  3  consecutive  years 
of  his  entering  the  employ  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 

DETAILS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  detail  for  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3  years  any  employee  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  to  an  international  organi¬ 
zation  requesting  services. 

(b)  Any  employee  while  so  detailed  shall 
he  considered  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority, 
and  other  benefits,  to  be  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  agency  from  which  detailed  and 


he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensatj/n, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available 
to  that  agency.  The  authorization  of  such 
allowances  and  other  benefits  and  tffi'e  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of Section  1765 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  may  be  made  ipader  this  sec¬ 
tion —  / 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  by  the  international  organization;  or 

(2)  with  agreement /iy  the  international 
organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  compensation,  t/avel  expenses,  and  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  pArt  thereof,  payable  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  detail  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)/  and  (b),  and  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  pay¬ 
ing  such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or 
allowance^ 

(d)  Nothing  in  section  1914  of  title  18, 
Unitedj/States  Code,  relative  to  augmenting 
salaries  of  Government  employees  shall  pre¬ 
vent  an  employee  detailed  under  this  section 
frpfn  being  paid  or  reimbursed  by  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  for  allowances  or  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  duties 
required  by  the  detail. 

TRANSFERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  law,  Executive  order,  or  regulation, 
any  employee  serving  under  a  Federal  ap¬ 
pointment  not  limited  to  1  year  or  less  who 
transfers  to  an  international  organization  is 
entitled  to  the  following,  if  the  transfer  is 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  his 
agency,  except  that  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (5)  relating  to  reemployment  rights, 
and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  relating 
to  rates  of  basic  compensation  payable  upon 
reemployment  shall  not  apply  to  congres¬ 
sional  employees: 

(1)  To  retain  coverage  and  all  rights  and 
benefits  under  any  system  established  by  law 
for  the  retirement  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States,  if  all  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
for  the  period  of  employment  with  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  are  currently  deposited 
in  the  system’s  fund  or  depository,  and  for 
such  purpose  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  international  organization  shall  be 
considered  to  be  creditable  service  under  any 
such  system. 

(2)  To  retain  coverage  and  all  rights  and 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (5 
U.  S.  C.,  ch.  24) ,  if  all  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
for  the  period  of  employment  with  the  inter - 

lational  organization  are  currently  deposited 
the  Employees’  Life  Insurance  Fund 
crated  by  section  5  (c)  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  artanded  (5  U.  S.  C.  2094  (c) ) ,  and  for 
such  purpose  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  international  organization  shall  be 
considered,  to  be  service  as  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  t«g  United  States. 

(3)  To  retain  coverage  and  all  rights  and 
benefits  underNfche  Federal  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  aswimended  (5  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  15) , 
and  for  this  purpose  his  employment  with 
the  international\organization  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employment  by  the  United 
States.  However,  in  Spy  case  in  which  the 
injured  employee,  or  hi*,  dependents  in  case 
of  death,  receives  from  trae  international  or¬ 
ganization  any  payment\  (including  any 
allowance,  gratuity,  payment  under  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  for  which  tlfte  premium  is 
wholly  paid  by  that  organization,  or  other 
benefit  of  any  kind) ,  on  account^t  the  same 
injury  or  death,  the  amount  of  Such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  credited  against  anjdbenefits 
payable  under  the  Federal  Employees^  Com- 
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pCnsation  Act  as  follows:  (A)  payments  on 
accannt  of  injury  or  disability  shall  be  cred- 
itedagalnst  disability  compensation  payable 
to  thNnjured  employee;  and  (B)  payments 
on  account  of  death  shall  be  credited  against 
death  compensation  payable  to  dependents  of 
the  deceased  employee. 

(4)  To  ele^i  to  retain  to  his  credit  all  ac¬ 
cumulated  arid  current  accrued  annual 
leave  to  which  entitled  at  the  time  of  trans¬ 
fer  to  an  international  organization  which 
would  otherwise  Bb  liquidated  by  a  lump¬ 
sum  payment.  On ’toe  request  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  any  time  pWor  to  reemployment, 
payment  shall  be  mad^^or  all  of  the  leave 
retained.  In  any  case  inVhich  an  employee 
receives  a  lump-sum  payment  and  reemploy¬ 
ment  occurs  within  6  monNf  following  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  such  employee  shall 
refund  to  the  Federal  agency  tlte  amount  of 
the  lump-sum  payment.  Thisv^ubsection 
shall  under  no  circumstances  opetete  so  as 
to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  retained  leave  fol¬ 
lowing  reemployment  or  to  deprive  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  lump-sum  payment  to  ^iich 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

"(5)  To  be  reemployed  within  30  days  "\jf 
his  application  for  reemployment  in  hi; 
former  position  or  a  position  of  like  seni¬ 
ority,  status,  and  pay  in  the  agency  from 
which  he  transferred,  if  he  is  separated  from 
the  international  organization  within  3  years 
after  the  date  on  which  he  entered  on  duty 
with  the  international  organization,  or  with¬ 
in  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  at  the 
time  of  consent  to  transfer,  and  he  applies 
for  reemployment  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  separation. 

(6)  Upon  reemployment,  to  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  had  he  remained  in  the  Federal 
service.  Upon  reemployment,  the  sick  leave 
account  of  the  employee  shall  be  restored  by 
credit  or  charge  to  its  status  at  the  time  he 
left  the  Federal  service;  and  the  period  of 
separation  caused  by  his  employment  with 
the  international  organization  and  the 
period  necessary  to  effect  reemployment  shall 
be  considered  creditable  service  for  all  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  employment  purposes. 

(b)  During  the  employee’s  period  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  international  organization,  the 
agency  contribution  for  retirement  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes  may  be  made  from  the 
appropriations  or  funds  of  the  Federal  agency 
from  which  the  employee  transferred. 

(c)  All  computations  under  this  act  prior 
to  reemployment  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  employee  had  received 
basic  compensation  (or  basic  compensation 
plus  additional  compensation  in  the  case  of 
a  congressional  employee)  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  have  been  payable  had  the 
employee  continued  in  the  position  in  whicl 
he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  transfer. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  sWall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  so  much  of;  any 
period  of  employment  with  an  international 
organization  as  does  not  exceed  3  /ears  or 
such  shorter  period  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ^om  which 
the  employee  is  transferred  ai^Che  time  of 
consent  to  transfer,  except  tbfet  for  retire¬ 
ment  and  insurance  purposes  this  section 
shall  continue  to  apply  during  the  period 
in  which  a  congressional  ^employee  is  effect¬ 
ing  or  could  effect  a  ^employment  or  an 
employee  other  than  A,  congressional  em¬ 
ployee  is  properly  excising  or  could  exer¬ 
cise  the  reemployn^nt  right  established  by 
subsection  (a)  (5 During  that  reemploy¬ 
ment  period,  th*  employee  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  on  leave  without  pay  for  re¬ 
tirement  and^nsurance  purposes. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Time  President  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  ofit  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to 
prote^rc  and  assure  the  retirement,  insur¬ 


ance,  leave,  and  reemployment  rights  and 
such  other  similar  Federal  employment 
rights  as  he  may  find  appropriate.  These 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  employees  from  coverage  hereunder  on 
the  basis  of  the  nature  and  type  of  employ¬ 
ment  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  excepted 
appointments  of  a  confidential  or  policy¬ 
determining  character,  or  conditions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  employment  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  short-term  appointments,  sea¬ 
sonal  or  intermittent  employment,  and  part- 
time  employment. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment  except  that  any  present 
employee  of  an  international  organization 
who  entered  on  duty  with  the  organization 
by  transfer  under  Executive  Order  9721  of 
May  10,  1946,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
10103  of  February  1,  1950,  or  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1957,  not  earlier  than  3  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment,  may  elect 
to  have  coverage  hereunder  for  the  remainder 
of  the  3-year  term  if  the  head  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  from  which  he  transferred  con¬ 
sents  to  that  coverage. 

REPEAL  PROVISION 

3ec.  7.  Section  6  (a)  of  the  International  , 
AtVnic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of 
195^(22  U.  S.  C.  2025  (a)),  is  repealed  ex¬ 
cept  fWat  it  shall  be  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  w\th  respect  to  any  employee  subjec, 
thereto  wtoo  is  serving  as  an  employee  of  tjse 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  Xhe 
date  of  enadtaient  of  this  act  and  wh^ioes 
not  make  thetelection  referred  to  in  auction 
6,  and  for  the^urRoses  of  any  riants.and 
benefits  vested  Nfiereuncier  prioiy  to/such 
date. 

Mr.  .JOHNSTOlXpf  Sou/h /Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  ctHI,  a  draft  of  which 
was  submitted  to  the  woe President,  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Not  only  the  D e p ar tnj(eriw> f  State  but  a 
great  many  interna/yonal Organizations 
are  having  trouble;  getting  efficient  help 
under  present  //circumstances.  They 
asked  that  theJjfll  be  passed. 

It  will  be  n0xed  that  the  bill  gi\^  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  to  transferred  employees 
which  they  do  not  now  have.  The  rmht 
is  provided  that  the  departments  ml 
transfer  personnel  to  various  interna^ 
tional/  organizations  without  the  em¬ 
ployees’  losing  their  rights  as  Federal 
enyjbloyees.  It  will  help  the  various  or- 
mizations  fill  temporary  jobs  with  such 
imployees. 

We  must  take  some  such  action  as 
this,  for  certain  jobs  in  these  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  now  being  filled 
by  people  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  we  have  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  those  who  fill  the  po¬ 
sitions.  The  passage  of  the  bill  will 
really  help  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re¬ 
porting  the  bill  and  recommending  that 
it  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
only  correct  technical  errors  we  found 
in  the  bill  in  the  process  of  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RECONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN 
TO  SALT  LAKE,  CITY,  UTAJ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid /aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Order  No.  1882,  S.^439. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeue  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consjuer  the  bill  (S.  3439) 
providing  for  the  reconveyance  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  of  the  Forest  Service 
fire  warehouse  lot  in  that  city,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend¬ 
ments,  op  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
“authorized,’',  to  strike  out  “and  di¬ 
rected^;  in  line  8,  after  the  word  “there- 
on’yto  insert  a  colon  and  “Provided, 
That  as  a  condition  of  such  conveyance 
fe  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  re¬ 
serve  to  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
not'  to  exceed  2  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
without  charge  the  property  being  con¬ 
veyed.”;  on  page  2,  line  11,  after  the 
word  “of”,  to  strike  out  “Agriculture, 
said”  and  insert  “Agriculture.  Said”; 
and  in  line  18,  after  the  word  “Admin¬ 
istration”,  to  insert  a  comma  and  “or  on 
other  property  acquired  by  or  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture”;  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  reconvey,  by 
quitclaim  deed,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  munici¬ 
pal  corporation  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Forest  Service  fire  warehouse  lot  located  at 
634  South  Second  East  Street  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  together  with  all  appurtenances  per¬ 
taining  thereto  and  all  improvements 
thereon:  Provided,  That  as  a  condition  of 
such  conveyance  the  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  reserve  to  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  years  from  the 
_date  of  the  deed  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
without  charge  the  property  being  conveyed. 
k  3ec.  2.  The  real  property  conveyance  which 
is  Authorized  by  this  act  is  described  as  com- 
menMng  at  the  southeast  corner  of  lot  8, 
block  No,  plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  survey  and 
runninXthence  west  10  rods;  thence  north 
5  rods;  lA^nce  east  10  rods;  thence  south  5 
rods  to  th^^lace  of  beginning. 

Sec.  3.  ThV  consideration  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  herein  authorized  shall  be  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  tlXproperty  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Said  payment 
to  the  United  Stau^  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  fund  and  snail  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construcftmn  of  other  similar 
facilities  in  Salt  Lake  CilNon  property  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Forest  Service  at  the  former 
Veterans’  Administration  Nte  near  Fort 
Douglas,  which  is  being  assigned  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration,  \r  on  other 
property  acquired  by  or  availablN0  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agricultre. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  purch^ted  the 
lot  from  Salt  Lake  City  by  deed  dateaUVpril 
25,  1935,  recorded  in  book  142  of  deedsNage 
337  of  the  Salt  Lake  County  recorder’s  on 
records. 

Mi*.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill,  with  committee 
amendments,  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
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here  what  has  been  said  there,  but  1  or  2 
aspects  should  perhaps  be  highlighted. 
While  the  Constitution  in  article  2  makes 
le  President  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
ariKof  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  actual  service  of  the  United 
StateX  and  imposes  upon  him  the  duty  to 
take  ciNe  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  faithfVlly  executed,  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  carend  to  provide  that  Congress  should 
have  powerNto  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
and  power  to\nake  rules  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces.  These  subjects  were  advisedly  dele¬ 
gated  to  Congress  \inder  article  1,  and  not 
to  the  President  under  article  2  (see  the 
Federalist,  No.  24).  lienee,  Congress  alone 
was  empowered  to  determine  how,  when, 
and  in  what  circumstances  the  President 
may  call  forth  the  milit\  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union  within  tns  United  States. 

Thus  the  President  can  oinv  use  force  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  UnionVm  the  man¬ 
ner  and  to  the  extent  authoriAd  by  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  no  power  to  use  fo%ce  except 
as  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Founding 
Fathers  saw  to  that. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  September 
1957,  with  the  President’s  expressedXip- 
proval,  there  was  repealed  the  only  statt^e 
in  the  United  States  Code  giving  the  Pres: 
dent  power  to  use  military  force  “to  aid’ 
in  the  execution  of  judicial  process.”  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1957,  when  the  matter  became  a 
direct  issue,  clearly  intended  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  have  no  power  in  respect  of 
Federal  court  decrees  in  civil  rights  cases. 
The  repeal  of  a  statute  specifically  dealing 
with  the  enforcement  of  court  decrees  would 
in  any  event  control  over  any  general  stat¬ 
ute,  if  any  is  applicable,  on  executing  the 
“laws  of  the  United  States.”  Hence,  under 
present  congressional  legislation,  only  the 
United  States  Marshal  has  power  to  enforce 
court  decrees  rendered  under  article  3  of 
the  Constitution,  with  the  aid  of  a  posse 
comitatus  if  need  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  rather  sim¬ 
ple  answer  on  the  power  of  the  President 
to  use  troops,  three  cases  are  generally  put 
forward  by  the  proponents  of  the  use  of 
military  force  to  implement  desegregation 
decrees.  The  first  of  these  is  In  re  Neagle 
(135  U.  S.  1  (1889)).  That  case  involved  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  by  a  deputy  United 
States  Marshal  who  had  shot  and  killed  one 
David  S.  Terry  while  acting  as  a  bodyguard 
to  Mr.  Justice  Field.  Actually,  the  Couri 
held  that  the  Marshal  was  authorized 
an  act  of  Congress,  but  in  the  course  of  Jhe 
decision  the  court  delivered  itself  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  dictum  which  is  argued  by  sojfie  as 
broad  enough  to  include  judicial ^lecrees 
Within  the  concept  of  laws  of  th<e  United 
States  instead  of  only  acts  of  Coi^ress.  The 
dictum  in  this  case,  relied  oi^roy  the  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  Steel  Seizure  CjKes  (343  U.  S. 
579  (1952)),  was  never  theirs  rejected  by 
the  Court  in  that  case,  hf  language  most 
succinctly  put  by  Mr.  ifistice  Douglas  at 
p.  663,  in'  the  followingywords : 

“But,  as  Mr.  Justice^Black  and  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  point  oufj  the  power  to  execute 
the  laws  starts  andyends  with  the  laws  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted. 

Judicial  decrc^  are  in  no  sense  “laws  of 
the  United  States”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Qronstitution. 

The  nexycase  commonly  brought  forward 
is  In  re  D/bs  (158  U.  S.  664  (1895),  affirming 
64  Fed.X24).  That  case  also  is  not  ap- 
plicabbr  That  was  a  contempt  proceeding 
arising  out  of  the  violation  of  an  injunction 
graancd  against  a  union  and  union  officers 
iryAhe  Pullman  strike  of  1894.  The  officers 
id  the  union  violated  the  injunction.  The 
^defendants  were  arrested  by  the  United 
States  marshal  on  a  court  order  and  found 


guilty  of  contempt  in  the  court  below,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirming.  The  injunction 
suit  was  filed  July  2,  1894,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  issued  the  same  day.  A  strong  effort 
was  made  by  the  United  States  marshal  to 
enforce  the  injunction,  64  Fed.  724,  760-1. 
President  Cleveland,  as  his  proclamations  of 
July  8  and  9  show,  on  July  5  ordered  troops 
into  Chicago,  not  to  enforce  the  injunction, 
but  to  protect  Federal  property  and  to  en¬ 
force  the  postal  and  commerce  laws.  His 
July  9  proclamation  extended  to  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  western  States  where  no 
injunctions  had  been  asked. 

President  Eisenhower  based  his  Little 
Rock  proclamation  specifically  on  obstruct¬ 
ing  a  Federal  district  court  order.  There 
was  no  act  of  Congress  on  segregation  in¬ 
volved — only  the  district  court  order.  See 
Proclamation,  February  1958,  American  Bar 
Association,  page  115.  In  the  Debs  case,  the 
troops  were  called  out  to  enforce  acts  of 
Congress,  not  court  decrees,  just  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  had  called  out  Federal 
troops  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in 
order  to  enforce  the  Internal  Revenue  laws — 
not  a  court  decree. 

The  third  case,  sometimes  referred  to  in, 
this  context,  is  Erie  Railroad  v.  Tompkinj 
(304  U.  S.  64  (1938) ),  in  which  the  majors 
of  the  court  construed  the  words  “la wsp  of 
the  several  States”  as  including  Statjf  ju¬ 
dicial  decisions  as  well  as  statutes,  contrary 
o  Justice  Story’s  views,  frequently  followed 
the  Supreme  Court  and  accepter  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  th^re  the  word 
“laws”  meant  only  “statutes”./rhe  Tomp¬ 
kins  decision  is  inapplicable  Mre,  where  the 
contex\  and  the  Supreme  QCurt’s  decisions 
have  de^rmined  indisputably  that  the  laws 
which  th  ^President  undar  the  Constitution 
is  faithfull\  to  executjrare  not  court  de¬ 
cisions  (which  are  not  laws  of  the  United 
States),  nor  the  Constitution  itself  unim¬ 
plemented  by  M^i^ffition,  but  only  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  argumenyRiiVt  commonly  advanced  in 
support  of  tharPresment’s  use  of  troops  to 
enforce  district  courtNdesegregation  decrees, 
is  that  th^President  ftas  the  right  to  use 
troops  to^nforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  plates  as  now  interpreted  by  the 
Suprera  Court,  even  without  any  imple¬ 
menting  law  of  Congress,  becomes  it  is  said 
thaJf  the  Constitution  itself  is\  law  of  the 
U^ted  States. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  Jfc  several- 
’old.  First,  the  Constitution  of  tlX  United 
States  itself  (art.  6)  distinguishes  iXtween 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  passed  in  pursuance  thereof  (seeidso 
art.  3).  Article  2  imposes  on  the  PresidXt 
the  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shal 
be  faithfully  executed.  The  Supreme  Court' 
has  many  times  held — last  in  the  steel-seiz¬ 
ure  cases — that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  the  President  is  faithfully  to  execute 
starts  and  ends  with  the  laws  Congress  has 
enacted.  Thus  the  executive  power  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  in  article  2  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws,  as  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  steel-seizure  cases  and  in  other  cases, 
is  not  self-executing,  and  requires  congres¬ 
sional  legislation  in  any  case. 

Second,  the  Constitution  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  Congress  should  have  power  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  power  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
•  tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  Under 
these  constitutional  provisions  it  is  clear  that 
the  use  of  military  force  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union  was  to  be  solely  determined  by 
Congress.  Unless  the  President  can  point 
to  an  act  of  Congress  that  authorizes  him 
to  use  troops  in  the  circumstances,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  does  not  exist.  Hence, 
the  argument  that  the  President  in  school- 
integration  cases  is  merely  enforcing,  by  the 


use  of  troops,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  without  valid  constitutional  sanctio -f. 

The  argument  that  the  President  iymerely 
enforcing  the  Constitution  as  a  lfyfr  of  the 
United  States,  as  construed  by  th^i Supreme 
Court,  is  reiterated  in  the  Juna' 1958  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  at 
page  512.  The  argument  itself  was  fully  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  February  isaue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  Joynial  and  is  now 
again  answered  above. 

The  fact  is  that  the  statutory  sections  on 
which  the  President  irelied  in  his  proclama¬ 
tion  of  September  j£z,  1957,  entitled  “Ob¬ 
structions  of  Justice  in  the  State  of  Arkan¬ 
sas”;  namely,  sections  332,  333,  and  334  of 
title  10,  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces,  as 
revised  in  190B,  cannot  by  any  fair  con¬ 
struction  be/made  to  give  him,  under  the 
guise  of  enforcing  the  “laws  of  the  United 
States,”  Uie  power  to  enforce  Federal  court 
decreesifi  civil  rights  cases,  a  power  of  which 
Conge/fs  with  his  own  consent  had  stripped 
himyexactly  2  weeks  before. 

it  is  claimed  that  section  332  (2)  em- 
Twers  the  President  by  the  military  gen¬ 
erally  to  enforce  the  Federal  statutes  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Judicial  Department  created  by 
Article  3  of  the  Constitution,  including  the 
enforcement  of  court  decrees,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  (1)  that,  under  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  embodied  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  judiciary  are  for  operation  by  the  judi¬ 
ciary,  and  (2)  that  whenever  Congress  de¬ 
termined  to  invest  the  President  with  power 
to  enforce  such  decree.  Congress  in  1866  and 
1870,  in  civil  rights  legislation  specifically 
conferred  such  power,  later  incorporated  in 
section  1989  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
repealed  in  1957.  In  addition,  Congress 
has  carefully  spelled  out  that  the  United 
States  marshal  shall  execute  such  decrees 
with  the  aid  of  a  posse  comitatus.  It  would 
seem  manifest  that  the  specific  should  defi¬ 
nitely  control  over  the  general,  and  that 
repeal  of  the  specific  power  is  congressional 
action  indicating  that  the  power  to  enforce 
Federal  court  decrees  by  use  of  military 
power  should  not  exist.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  charge  Congress  with  useless  duplica¬ 
tion  in  sections  1989  and  5299  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Revised  Statutes  was  to  eliminate 
“redundant”  provisions.  Act  of  June  27, 
1866  (14  Stat.  74,  75).  If  Congress  in  1957 
had  construed  section  33  as  susceptible  of  a 
construction  authorizing  military  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  court  decree,  a  repeal  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  have  been  included 
also. 

The  purpose  manifested  by  the  repeal  is 
unequivocal  that  no  such  power  should 
ixist.  Congress  has  not  left  its  express  or 
iplied  intent  in  doubt.  To  reach  a  con- 
ti\-y  conclusion,  the  court  would  have  to 
comiude  that  not  only  were  the  Revised  Stat- 
utesVsdundant  but  that  the  1957  repeal  was 
a  useless  act. 

In  spi^  of  all  the  arguments  advanced,  I 
am  unablXto  find  any  constitutional  or  stat¬ 
utory  basisteor  the  President’s  use  of  troops 
in  civil-righN  cases.  This  view  was  fortified 
only  on  Monday  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
statements  on  t^e  part  of  interested  persons 
that  Congress  sbould  reenact  provisions 
which  were  repealed  in  1957,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  some  provision^hat  were  proposed  but 
not  enacted. 

In  the  current  discu^on  of  the  problem 
of  the  Presidential  use  V  troops  at  Little 
Rock,  reference  has  been  made  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  including  the  President  to  section  15 
of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878  >20  Stat.  152) 
repealed  in  1956  as  section  15  oi^itle  10  and 
reenacted  in  the  same  bill  as  Xptiofl  1385 
of  title  18,  the  Criminal  Code,  w\ch  reads 
as  follows: 
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"Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitirUon  or  act  of  Congress,  willfully  uses 
any  part  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  as  a  posse 
comitaNs  or  otherwise,  to  execute  the  laws, 
shall  be  sued  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  i^pre  than  2  years,  or  both.” 

This  statute  in  which  the  Air  Force  was 
included  in  P056,  was  first  passed  in  1878 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  to  prevent  Re¬ 
publican  President  Hayes  from  using  troops 
to  enforce  electionUaws  in  the  South,  either 
directly  or  throughSihe  United  States  mar¬ 
shal.  The  law  was  abo  said  to  be  enacted 
in  part  of  overcome  a-mopinion  rendered  by 
Attorney  General  Caleb  Sashing  (6  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  436  (1854) )  to  the  'Wfect  that  United 
States  marshals  could  use,  aas  a  posse  com- 
itatus,  not  only  bystanders  Nid  citizens  in 
the  community,  but  Federal  i^rmed  Forces 
within  their  precinct. 

When  this  measure  was  passedNin  1878,  it 
was  hailed  by  its  proponents  a^a  great 
victory  in  the  struggle  for  a  “government  of 
laws.”  One  spokesman  said: 

“We  have  this  day  secured  to  the  p&ople 
of  this  county  the  same  great  protection 
against  a  standing  army  which  caused 
struggle  of  200  years  for  the  Commons  of 
England  to  secure  for  the  British  people.” 

It  was  thought  by  its  sponsors  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  power  to  execute  the  laws  by 
military  force  no  longer  existed  in  the 
President  but  that  the  laws  were  to  be  en¬ 
forced  solely  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
with  a  posse  comitatus  if  necessary,  not  in¬ 
cluding  troops. 

A  recent  vigorous  comment  on  this  statute 
Is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring  in 
the  steel-seizure  case  (343  U.  S.  579,  645)  : 

“It  was  also  left  to  Congress  to  ‘provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions  *  *  Such  a  limitation 

on  the  command  power,  written  at  a  time 
when  the  militia  rather  than  the  standing 
army  was  contemplated  as  the  military 
weapon  of  the  Republic,  underscores  the 
Constitution’s  policy  that  Congress,  not  the 
Executive,  should  control  utilization  of  the 
war  power  as  an  instrument  of  domestic 
policy.  Congress,  fulfilling  that  function, 
has  authorized  the  President  to  use  the 
Army  to  enforce  certain  civil  rights  [citing 
the  statute  since  repealed].  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress  has  forbidden  him  to  use  the 
Army  for  the  purpose  of  executing  general 
laws  except  when  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  an  act  of  Congress 
[citing  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act].” 

It  will  be  noted  parenthetically  that  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  refers  to  the  use  of  “the 
Army  for  the  purpose  of  executing  general 
laws.”  He  does  not  envision  the  inclusion  of 
court  decrees. 

Prior  to  1956,  I  believe  that  a  proper  cony 
struction  of  the  1878  statute  (commonly  ra 
f erred  to  as  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act)  clea/ly 
forbade  the  President’s  using  any  part  oAthe 
Army  as  a  posse  comitatus  or  otherwise  to 
execute  the  laws.  I  say  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  Attornev/General 
(16  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  162  (1878)  afid  19  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  570  (1890)).  Th ejfe  Attorney 
General  opinions  express  the  slew  that  the 
act  of  1878  (now  sec.  1385  of  /ftle  18),  which 
expressly  recognizes  any  exceptions  made  by 
Congress,  therefore  had  -expected  sections 

5298  and  5299  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1873,  which  are  now  se^ions  332  and  333  of 
title  10  under  which  Die  President  purported 
to  act  at  Little  Rocks  These  opinions  of  the 
Attorney  General  -held,  in  substance,  that 
the  United  State/marshal  cannot  use  troops 
as  a  posse  comhfetus,  but  that  the  President 
himself  can  act  under  sections  5298  and 

5299  of  the  Hfevised  Statutes  of  1873. 

Of  these/ opinions  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  it  nyty  be  observed  that  if  the  bill  was 
passed  in  1878  for  the  purpose  advocated 
by  its/ sponsors,  namely,  to  prohibit  the 


President’s  use  of  troops  in  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  express  authorization  must  have 
been  intended  to  mean  subsequent,  and  not 
past,  legislation,  the  1878  act  operating  in 
that  respect  prospectively.  Actually,  the 
exception  in  the  act  of  1878  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution  must  also  have 
been  intended  to  be  prospective,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  to  the  contrary,  notwith¬ 
standing  because  the  Constitution  did  not 
then,  nor  does  it  now,  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  use  force  to  execute  the  laws  in 
domestic  affairs,  but  only  empowers  Con¬ 
gress  to  “provide  for  calling  forth  the  mi¬ 
litia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union.”  If 
the  act  of  1878  is  construed,  as  it  was  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  two  opinions 
referred  to,  to  except  the  earlier  provisions 
of  sections  5298  and  5299  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1873,  then  Congress  in  passing 
the  act  of  1878  did  a  useless  thing  so  far 
as  concerns  restricting  the  President’s  use 
of  troops  to  execute  the  laws. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson’s  statement  quoted 
above  is  by  far  the  most  authoritative  in¬ 
terpretation  given  to  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act.  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  are 
not  adjudications,  and  because  they  are  not 
jased  on  adversary  briefs  and  arguments, 
1  ive  relatively  little  weight  and  are  often 
pEfldisan  to  support  executive  desire.  Un- 
likeVjudicial  opinions,  they  can  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  legal  debate.  It  will  be  noted, 
again, 'toiat  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  says  “thal 
CongressVnot  the  executive,  should  control 
the  utilization  of  the  war  power  as  an in¬ 
strument  on-domestic  policy.”  This  accords 
exactly  withNjae  view  heretofore  expressed, 
namely,  that  i^the  absence  of  congressional 
enabling  legislation  the  President  has  no 
power  to  use  t roots  in  domestiy  affairs. 

Referring  furtheroo  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act  of  1878,  we  noteNext  thaysections  5298 
and  5299  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the 
act  of  1878,  were  all  respamed  in  the  same 
recodification  act  passed  1956. 

What  is  the  legal  efj/ct^f  this  recodifi¬ 
cation?  Does  the  act  or  1878>dhus  recodified 
in  the  same  bill  withAhe  1873Morovisions  of 
the  Revised  Statute/,  still  speak  in  futuro, 
looking  toward  fvdmre  congressiomil  or  con¬ 
stitutional  authorizations  for  that  use  of 
troops,  or  doe^ahe  1878  statute,  nc\i  being 
reenacted  simultaneously  in  the  same  bill 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1873  just  referred  to,  give  the  act  of  1^78 
a  differej^/  meaning  from  that  which  it  hi 
before?- 

If  D*e  act  of  1878  (now  sec.  1385  of  title 
18)  sAll  speaks  in  futuro,  we  would  still  have 
anyexpress  prohibition  of  Presidential  use  of 
tofiops.  If  the  simultaneous  enactment  in 
n>56  of  the  1873  Revised  Statutes  provisions 
'as  sections  332  and  333  of  title  10  are  held 
to  be  simultaneous  express  exceptions  to  sec¬ 
tion  1385  of  title  18,  then  we  are  remitted 
to  the  correct  construction  of  sections  332 
and  333  of  title  10  as  to  Presidential  powers 
in  the  use  of  troops. 

If  the  former  view  is  adopted,  the  1878 
act  as  reenacted  in  1956  is  still  an  absolute 
bar  to  the  Presidential  use  of  the  Army.  If 
the  latter  view  is  adopted,  we  are  remitted 
to  the  question  of  the  correct  construction 
of  sections  332  and  333  of  title  10,  which, 
as  pointed  out  above,  do  not  permit  Presi¬ 
dential  use  of  troops  to  enforce  district  court 
decrees  in  civil-rights  cases.  Normally,  a  re- 
codification  of  statutory  sections  does  not 
change  their  original  meaning  and  intent, 
in  the  absence  of  some  clear  expression  to 
that  effect.  However,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  two  1873  sections 
in  the  same  act  with  the  1878  section  does 
throw  the  solution  of  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
codification  somewhat  in  doubt. 

In  any  event,  however,  we  end  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  military  force  cannot  be  used 
by  the  President  either  (1)  to  enforce  Federal 
court  decrees,  because  the  only  specific 


statute  was  repealed  in  1957,  or  (2)  to  execute 
the  laws,  because  court  decrees  are  not 
“laws  of  the  United  States”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sections  332  and  333  of  title  10;  (3)  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  Unity 
States,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Cmrfrt, 
without  more,  unless  he  can  point  be  an 
authorizing  congressional  act  becausa/con- 
gress  has  sole  control  over  the  use  of /hilitary 
force  in  domestic  affairs,  and  thAe  is  no 
such  authorizing  act.  / 

Is  the  President’s  action  in  rising  troops 
subject  to  judicial  review?  /  The  answer 
should  be  “Yes,”  as  in  the  Sterf  Seizure  cases, 
the  review  being  directed  /o  the  action  of 
the  subordinate  officer  caiyying  out  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  order.  / 

The  Supreme  Court -Of  Arkansas  declined 
on  March  17,  1958,  tc/pass  on  the  legality  of 
the  Presidential  usybf  troops  at  Little  Rock, 
stating  that  dete/hination  of  the  question 
was  not  essentiaL/o  a  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  Court  oLAppeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
in  Jackson  v.Kuhn  on  April  28,  1958,  avoided 
the  question/hy  stating  that  the  lower  court 
was  without  jurisdiction  for  lack  of  jurisdic¬ 
tional  amount,  and  that  the  State  court  is 
the  appropriate  forum.  The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ,jAd  not  pass  on  the  substantiality  of 
the  federal  question,  which  was  the  sole 
ba§js  of  the  trial  court’s  decision. 

Sfhat  of  the  future?  Of  course,  Congress 
Could  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction 
'in  civil-rights  cases  and  also  the  district 
courts,  which,  it  can  be  argued,  Congress 
should  do  because  the  court  has  uncondi¬ 
tionally  invaded  an  area  left  to  Congress  by 
the  14th  amendment,  but  until  then  we  are 
remitted  to  the  Brown  and  Bolling  cases. 

Violent  departures  from  settled  constitu¬ 
tional  doctrine  as  were  the  Brown  and  Bolling 
cases,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be  changed. 
The  lower  Federal  courts  will  doubtless  feel 
constrained  to  follow  Brown  instead  of  Gong 
Lum,  and  Gaines,  because  Brown  is  later  in 
time,  although  far  less  well  founded.  The 
second  Brown  decision  in  State  cases  con¬ 
templates  adjustment  to  local  conditions 
under  the  supervision  of  local  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  courts.  The  findings  of  the  lower  Fed¬ 
eral  court  judges  in  such  cases  are  entitled 
to  great  weight,  and  if  affirmed  by  the  re¬ 
spective  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  bring  into 
play  the  rule  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  normally  disturb  findings  of  fact  agreed 
upon  by  both  courts  below. 

The  tempo  of  integration,  therefore,  is  in 
the  hands  largely  of  the  lower  Federal  judi¬ 
ciary,  to  the  extent  it  can  gain  support  for 
kJts  findings  in  the  appropriate  circuit  court. 
>^ince  the  Supreme  Court  has  placed  the 
wBole  problem  of  integration  in  the  public 
schools  within  the  equity  jurisdiction,  the 
normal  rules  relating  to  Federal  equity  find¬ 
ings  atfe  review  thereof  will  doubtless  con¬ 
trol.  Inknost  cases  where  both  lower  courts 
have  agread,  the  review  of  such  findings  in 
the  SupremB^ourt  under  accepted  principles 
is  virtually  lUl.  Perhaps  the  equity  pro¬ 
cedure,  carefunw  administered  in  the  lower 
courts,  will  provltae  that  adjustability  to  local 
conditions  and  tVt  “deliberate  speed”  of 
which  the  Supreme.  Court  so  enigmatically 
spoke.  Fairly  adminktered,  the  “deliberate 
speed”  may  become  leskspeedy  and  more  de¬ 
liberate.  '• 

It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
judicial  volcanoes,  like  volcanoes  in  the  state 
of  nature,  sometimes  contimNto  erupt. 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  takes  up  specific  amendments 
to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  pinpointed 
where  a  major  portion  of  the  difficulty 
lies. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  is  now 
working  on  the  Senate  to  protect  itself 
frmo  probable  protective  tariff  findings 
and  rulings  by  its  own  appointed  Tariff 
Commission.  It  is  therefore  asking  that 
the  so-called  Kerr-Thurmond  amend¬ 
ment  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

I  opposed  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee,  and  will,  of  course, 
vote  against  it  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point 
out  that  the  troubles  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  are  largely  of  its  own 
making.  One  reason  why  both  we  and 
the  administration  should  be  afraid  of 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
that  the  administration  itself  has  per¬ 
sistently  throughout  its  entire  life  packed 
the  Commission  with  confirmed  protec¬ 
tionists.  Thus  the  President  appointed 
as  its  chairman  Edgar  Brossard,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Reed  Smoot  with  a  40-year  record 
as  a  firm  believer  in  protection.  Then 
there  was  appointed  as  vice  chairman 
Joseph  E.  Talbot,  a  professional  lobbyist 
for  protection.  The  other  appointments, 
with  one  exception,  have  been  of  the 
same  kind.  If  the  administration  is 
afraid  of  what  these  men  will  do,  it  has 
only  itself  to  blame. 

And  now  they  are  coming  to  the  liberal 
Democrats  of  the  North  and  West  to  ask 
for  protection  against  their  own  mis¬ 
deeds.  The  whole  situation  reminds 
me  of  a  chapter  in  the  Peterkin  Papers — 
a  book  which  delighted  young  readers  a 
half  century  ago. 

The  Peterkin  family  were  a  blundering- 
lot,  who  got  themselves  into  all  kinds  of 
messes,  and  then  had  to  call  for  help 
on  the  lady  from  Philadelphia  who  lived 
across  the  street.  The  Peterkin  family 
disliked  this  lady,  but  again  and  again 
were  forced  to  ask  her  for  aid. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Peterkin  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  salt  in  the  coffee  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar.  Everyone  made  a  wry 
face  and  Mrs.  Peterkin,  to  counteract 
the  taste,  then  poured  in  a  lot  of  sugar. 
But  this  made  the  coffee  far  too  sweet, 
and  so  to  offset  this  she  dumped  in  more 
salt.  This,  however,  was  an  overdose 
and  things  got  worse  when  Mr.  Peterkin 
emptied  the  sugar  bowl  into  the  coffee 
pot  in  a  vain  effort  to  set  things  right. 

Then  the  whole  family,  young  and  old, 
began  to  wring  their  hands  and  to  set 
up  cries  of  distress.  Finally,  they  called 
across  the  street  to  the  lady  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  come  and  save  them. 

Remembering  the  shabby  treatment 
she  had  previously  received,  she  came 
somewhat  reluctantly,  but  when  they 
asked  her  what  to  do,  she  replied  in 
a  commonsense  manner,  “Throw  out  the 
whole  batch  of  coffee  and  make  a  new 
one.” 

That  is  my  advice  to  this  administra¬ 
tion,  “Throw  out  the  whole  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  appoint  a  new  and  better 
one.  Unless  you  do,  you  are  going  to 
get  into  more  trouble.” 

I  really  fear,  however,  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  not  take  this  commonsense 
advice.  It  is  even  possible  that  there 


is  method  in  its  apparent  foolishness. 
By  appointing  high  tariff  commission¬ 
ers  they  may  think  they  can  win  the 
support  of  the  big  contributors  from  tex¬ 
tiles,  chemicals,  coal,  oil,  and  so  forth, 
while  by  asking  for  legislation  such  as 
they  now  are  doing,  they  can  win  the 
support  of  consumers,  importers  and  the 
export  industries.  By  doubletalk,  they 
may  thing  they  can  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

Perhaps  they  may  also  think  that  they 
have  devised  a  smart  gimmick  with 
which  they  can  belabor  us  liberal  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  whom  above  all  others  they  dis¬ 
like.  If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  piteous 
appeals  of  the  President,  the  White 
House  attacks  us  as  obstructionists.  If 
we  do  help  him  out,  then  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  and  local  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  attack  us  bitterly  for 
not  protecting  local  industry.  With 
their  strong  hold  on  the  press,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Republican  Party  may  believe 
that  they  can  win  both  groups  by  con¬ 
tradictory  policies  and  smear  us  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  we  do. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  could 
not  be  blamed  if  we  denied  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  pleas.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
let  natural  and  human  resentment  sway 
my  actions.  I  shall  vote  for  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  trust  to  simple  truth  to  defeat 
the  guile  of  men. 

GRADE,  X  PROCUREMENT,  AND 
TRANSFElKoF  AVIATION  CADETS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  tempSu-arily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Calendar  Ejo.  1893,  House  bill 
11626. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  fo\the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  jtobill  (H.  R. 
11626)  to  amend  section  691lW  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provides,  for  the 
grade,  procurement,  and  transfer  of 
aviation  cadets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considerate 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate' 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  that 
a  naval  aviation  cadet  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  period,  including  time  required 
for  training,  of  not  more  than  4  years 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  requirement 
that  the  cadet  sign  an  agreement  to 
serve  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned 
officer  for  at  least  3  years  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  training  as  an  avi¬ 
ation  cadet. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
present  provision  of  law  which  provides 
a  maximum  of  4  years  of  active  duty  for 
naval  aviation  cadets,  including  the  re¬ 
quired  period  of  cadet  training  now  to¬ 
taling  18  months.  The  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  period  of  3  years  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer,  which 
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would  exclude  the  period  of  cadet  trail 
ing.  The  committee  was  advised  tjalit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  plans  iij'fu- 
ture  cadet  agreements  to  require  3  Yt 
years  of  active  service  as  a  commissioned 
officer  following  cadet  trainings 

REASON  FOR  LEGISLATIQ 

This  legislation  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  improve  tile  combat  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  fleet  avigtion  units  and 
effect  considerable  savings  in  our  flight¬ 
training  program,  by  Squiring  increased 
tours  of  obligated/service  for  persons 
completing  flign^r  training  under  the 
aviation  cadet  pi 

The  cost  of  training  an  aviation  cadet 
is  now  about,;  $100,000.  Modern  aircraft 
are  so  complex  and  expensive  that  an 
extremely,#  high  level  of  proficiency  is 
required/6f  a  pilot  before  he  can  partic¬ 
ipate  fleet  operational  flight  activi¬ 
ties.  /The  new  pilot  must  spend  a  con- 
able  part  of  his  first  tour  of  duty 
fleet  becoming  seasoned  and  ac- 
iring  the  state  of  combat  readiness 
and  operational  proficiency  necessary  to 
make  him  the  finished  product  that  is  so 
essential  in  the  success  of  modern  flight 
operational  concepts. 

Under  existing  law,  the  naval  aviation 
cadet  acquires  an  obligation  to  serve  on 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  4  years, 
which  includes  the  flight  training  time. 
As  a  result,  naval  aviators  who  were  ini¬ 
tially  procured  and  trained  as  aviation 
qadets,  in  most  cases  are  not  able  to 
complete  more  than  one  normal  tour  of 
training  and  deployment  with  the  fleet 
within  their  period  of  obligated  service. 
Under  existing  conditions,  this  creates  a 
tremendous  turnover  of  aviation  per¬ 
sonnel  and  instability  -in  fleet  operating 
squadrons  and  places  a  continuous 
strain  on  our  procurement  of  new  re¬ 
placements  and  on  our  flight  training 
facilities.  It  is  an  extremely  costly 
process,  but  one  the  Navy  has  had  to 
face  to  meet  the  overall  requirements 
of  the  Navy. 

This  bill,  by  changing  the  active  duty 
requirement  to  a  period  of  at  least  3 
year  after  completion  of  training,  will 
provide  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  the 
service  obligation  so  as  to  permit  the 
employment  of  the  new  aviators  on  at 
least  two  normal  tours  of  deployed  duty 

ith  the  fleet.  This  additional  require- 
nt  will  increase  the  efficiency,  combat 
readiness,  and  safety  of  the  fleet  flight 
operations  since  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  pitots  will  be  second-tour  pilots.  Ex- 
periencfeha’s  shown  that  the  second-tour 
pilot  is  tlte  more  capable  pilot  and  has  a 
much  lowflk  accident  rate  than  the  rela¬ 
tively  inexpto’ienced  first-tour  pilot.  It 
will  improveVthe  stability  of  aviation 
personnel  and\ill  result  in  considerable 
savings  in  the  dtet  of  flight  training  by 
permitting  a  redaction  in  the  rate  of 
flight  training — each  student  pilot  re¬ 
duced  would  result  inSg,  savings  of  about 
$100,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed, \he  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  J^ssage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  thir\j’ead- 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passe 
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July  21 


'LOYMENT  OF  REGULAR  NAVY 
OFFICERS  ON  SHORE  DUTY 


CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business,,  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  theNsenate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of\  Calendar  1894,  House  bill 
11636.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  ^Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
11636)  to  repeal  secWm  6018  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  requiring  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  determine  that  the 
employment  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  on  shore  duty  is  required  by  the 
public  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Stoiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which\ad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause" 
and  insert: 

That,  section  6018  (2)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  “and 
his  determination  to  that  effect  is  stated  in 
the  officer’s  orders  to  shore  duty.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  as  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  provided  for  the  repeal  entirely  of 
section  6018,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

This  section  prohibits  the  assignment 
of  certain  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  to 
shore  duty  unless — 

First,  the  shore  duty  is  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law — assignments  of  officers 
to  duty  as  chiefs  of  bureaus  or  assistants 
to  chiefs  of  bureaus  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  are  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law — or 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de¬ 
termines  that  the  employment  of  the 
officer  on  shore  duty  is  required  by  the 
public  interest  and  his  determination 
to  that  effect  is  stated  in  the  officer's 
orders  to  shore  duty. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  principal  objective  of  the  bill 
could  be  met  by  striking  the  words 
above  written  than  by  repealing  the  en¬ 
tire  section.  The  bill,  as  amended,  re¬ 
peals  the  requirement  that  the  determi-/ 
nation  of  shore  duty  must  be  stated  in  tl 
officer’s  orders.  The  departmental  wj€- 
ness  testified  that  it  was  just  that  /art 
of  section  6018  which  required  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  writing  the  shore-duty  require¬ 
ment  in  an  officer’s  orders,  frq/n  which 
the  Navy  desired  relief. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Na^y  that  the 
statement  in  each  officer^?  orders  im¬ 
posed  a  substantial  administrative  re¬ 
quirement  which  served  no  useful 
purpose. 

COST  /ATA 

Enactment  of  thjs  proposed  legislation 
would  result  in  x\/  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DATA 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
Departmeox  of  Defense,  recommends  en- 
actmentyof  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  /PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  amend  section  6018  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  requiring  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  determine  that  the 
employment  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  on  shore  duty  is  required  by  the 
public  interest.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dentN  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  \PRESIDING  OFFICER.  rJL/ie 
SenatorNrom  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Do  Y  cor¬ 
rectly  underhand  that  an  order  has  been 
previously  entered  under  whicl^he  Sen¬ 
ate  will  conven\at  10  o’clock  <&.  Tuesday 
morning? 

The  PRESIDIUM  OF/lCER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ofVBfxas.  And  that 
following  the  morninjHaour  on  Tuesday 
the  Senate  will  ope/de  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  limitatioar  of  debate,  1  hour  on 
each  amendmen/and  4  hotag  on  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  bm? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


5GISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  ./JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shoul 
like  jtl  1  Senators  to  be  informed  that  if 
is /fanned  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  atomic 
ftiergy  authorization  bill  when  it  is 
’'available  for  consideration;  that  is,  after 
the  House  has  acted.  The  report  is  a 
privileged  matter,  and  the  Senate  will 
act  on  it,  provided  it  does  not  require 
lengthy  discussion.  I  shall  rely  upon 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  when  it  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
report  may  be  called  up  even  though  the 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  time  limita¬ 
tion,  since  the  report  is  a  privileged 
matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Con¬ 
ference  reports  are  privileged  matters. 
The  report  could  be  considered  without 
disturbing  the  status  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  desire  all  Senators  to  be  on 
notice  that  the  report  will  be  considered 
when  it  has  come  over  from  the  House. 
If  lengthy  discussion  will  be  required,  I 
shall  ask  that  further  consideration  of 


the  report  be  withheld  until  the  Senate 
has  completed  its  consideration  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  bill. 

Following  the  completion  of  action 
those  two  measures,  it  is  planned  to  hatie 
the  Senate  consider  the  pay  bills  fo/the 
police  and  fire  departments  of  thg  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  United  Stages  Park 
Police,  the  White  House  Po/ce,  and 
the  schoolteachers  of  the  JBistrict  of 
Columbia. 

Also,  we  expect  to  haYe  considered 
calendar  No.  1687,  Senate  Resolution 
264,  favoring  the  estajflishment  of  an 
International  Development  Association 
in  cooperation  withr  the  International 
Bank  of  Reconstrnction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  calend/-  No.  1866,  H.  R.  7576, 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  or  1950. 

I  shall  reamt  to  the  Senate  in  the  next 
day  or  twor  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  oiyxhe  appropriations  bills,  but  I 
expect Jto  have  the  Senate  consider  next 
week  Jb oth  the  Department  of  Defense 
and/the  mutual  aid  appropriation  bills. 
Je  also  hope  to  have  available  the 
llitary-public-works  bill,  which  now  is 
being  marked  up  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  as  much  ad¬ 
vance  notice  as  possible  in  regard  to  those 
measures. 

I  also  expect  to  bring  up  the  agricul¬ 
tural  bill,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  I  wish  to  have 
that  bill  considered  probably  later  in  the 
week,  after  the  policy  committee  has 
cleared  it. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  THE  DOMESTIC 
ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  July  14,  I  discussed  some 
recent  aspects  of  the  Soviet  trade  offen¬ 
sive  which  seriously  affect  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  strategic  materials  in  any  future 
war.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
for  many  years,  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  mobilization  base  afforded  by  our 
domestic  economy. 

At  the  very  time  that  I  was  addressing 
ae  Senate,  representatives  of  the  6  do¬ 
mestic  aluminum  companies  were  pre- 
senvmg  the  same  problem  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  \ranch  of  the  government,  at  a 
meetink  with  the  State  Department’s 
Bureau  eff  Economic  Affairs. 

I  have  n^ceived  ,a  copy  of  the  memo¬ 
randum  which  was  submitted  by  the  6 
domestic  prooueers  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  furflaer  confirms  the  state¬ 
ments  which  appeared  in  a  feature  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Red^Um  Economic  Guns 
at  United  States,”  ^blished  in  the  June 
issue  of  “Nation’s  Business”.  Excerpts 
from  the  article  were  panted  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks  na  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  July  141 

The  aluminum  industry  saVl : 

There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  puVose  of  this 
Soviet  activity.  In  November  o^U957,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  stated  specifically:  .  ' 

“We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse 'Vie  for 
using  such  an  expression — in  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade. 

“We  declare  war.  We  will  win  over  tl 
United  States.  The  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  not  the  ICBM,  but  in  the  field  of’ 
peaceful  production.  We  are  relentless  in 
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This  requires  the  establishment  of  co'n-1 
trols  which  will  effectively  limit  the  imports 
from  foreign  suppliers  in  times  of  surplus, 
teuch  imports  should  bear  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  imports  which  have  been 
customarily  made  from  the  same  suppliers 
in  normal  times  and  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Control  could  be  established  in  terms  of 
absoluNtonnages,  or  in  terms  of  percentages 
of  past  shipments  made  in  a  base  period. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  reasonable  approach 
would  be  tit  take  in  times  of  aluminum 
surplus  the  percentage  of  capacity  at  which 
the  domestic  industry  is  then  operating  as 
the  standard.  ES,ch  foreign  producer  should 
then  be  limited  no  the  corresponding  per¬ 
centage  of  his  actual  sales  in  the  United- 
States  market  in  the  nyst  previous  year  of  full 
capacity  operation  (atNthe  time  1955  would 
be  the  base  year).  Variations  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  special  instances  where  this 
formula  seemed  inappropriate. 

Such  controls  might  be  imposed  by  legis¬ 
lation,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  could 
first  be  sought  though  negotiation  by  the 
United  States  Government  with  fVeign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  a  system  of  controls\  Foreign 
producers  are  aware  that  their  owiAeovern- 
ments  are  not  prepared  to  permit  increased 
imports  af  aluminum  in  times  of  surolus. 
They  should  accept  the  need  for  sinrUar 
action  by  the  United  States.  \ 

C.  Antidumping  legislation :  \ 

An  advantageous  field  of  study  would  be 
the  possibility  of  enactment  of  antidumping 
legislation  which  would  be  as  practical  and 
as  effective  as  the  provisions  of  the  current 
Canadian  law.  Under  its  law,  Canada  has 
been  able  to  give  its  manufacturers  effective 
protection  against  foreign  competition. 

Finally,  the  entire  problem  of  combating 
the  Soviet  economic  offensive  demands  col¬ 
laboration  between  Government  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  recognized  that  preparation  for  a 
military  war  requires  military  leaders;  it 
should  be  equally  recognized  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  business  is  necessary  in  pre¬ 
paring  to  fight  a  war  of  trade. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Aluminum  Company  op  America. 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Co. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Metals  Co. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  fo  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

ACT  IP  NOT  EXTENDED  REVERTS  TO  TARIFF  ACT 

EQUALIZATION  OF  COSTS  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  reports  since  Friday’s  debate  on  the 
extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  would  indicate  very  little  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposed 
a  reduction  of  the  5 -year  extension  and 
25  percent  reduction  of  tariffs  proposed 
by  the  House  to  3  years  and  15  percent. 
Most  of  the  press  reports  imply  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  extension  of  the 
act  wish  a  return  to  the  legislation 
method  of  adjusting  duties  or  tariffs. 
Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  extend  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  if  60  days’  notice  is 
given  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
multilateral  trade  agreements,  prepared 
in  Geneva,  by  the  36  foreign  competing 
nations,  equally  among  them,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  tariffs  or  duties  on  all 
products  covered  by  such  agreements 
will  revert  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  on  the  statutory 
note  under  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  That  act 
provides  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  proceed  to  determine  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  production  of  an  article  in 
the  United  States  and  the  reasonable 
cost  of  production  of  the  same  article  or 
similar  articles  in  the  chief  competitive 
foreign  nations,  and  shall  recommend 
the  difference  as  the  tariff,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  the  tariff. 

The  Congress  set  down  the  principle  of 
equalization  of  costs  in  the  1930  Tariff 
Act — such  flexible  tariff  or  duty  to  be 
automatically  adjusted  continually  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

DEATH  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  WILL  RESTORE 
ORDERLY  PROCESS  OF  ADJUSTING  TARIFFS 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  extended  to  June  30, 
1958  is  now  dead,  there  is  no  reversion 
to  the  legislative  method  of  determining 
tariffs. 

The  Congress  could  of  course  deal  with 
with  the  tariff  in  the  case  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  product,  or  products,  as  it  might 
wish  to  do.  But  the  Congress  laid  down 
the  principle  in  section  336  of  the  1930 
Tariff  Act  of  determination  of  the  tariff 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agency  of 
the  Congress. 

TARIFFS  UNDER  1930  PLAN  WOULD  MAINTAIN 
AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
object  to  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  wish  to  have  our  Na- 
»ian  return  to  the  principle  established 
by  Congress  in  1930,  the  best  free  trade 
law  ever  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  un¬ 
der  which  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  will  be  maintained  while 
other  nations  raise  their  standards  of 
living. 

TARIFFS  WOULD  DROP  AS  OTHER  NATIONS  RAISED 
WAGE  LIVING  STANDARDS 

In  the  case  of  any  product,  if  the  chief 
competing  nation  raises  its  standard  of 
wages,  standard  of  living,  then  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission,  on  its  own  motion,  or  at 
the  request  of  the  President  or  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  or  a  producer  or  a 
consumer,  can  again  consider  the  tariff 
as  a  product  either  in  1  month  or  in  1 
year  or  in  10  years — and  can  reduce  the 
flexible  tariff,  to  continually  represent 
the  difference  between  the  reasonable 
cost  of  producing  that  article  in  the 
United  States  and  the  cost  of  producing 
it  or  a  like  product  in  the  chief  compet¬ 
ing  nation.  By  existing  law,  that  would 
be  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  Congress,  under  the  “equaliza¬ 
tion  of  costs  of  production”  principle  es¬ 
tablished  by  Congress. 


TARIFFS  PRIOR  TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  REP¬ 
RESENTED  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  UNITED 

STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COSTS  ON  EACH  PRODUCT 

The  objective  has  always  *been  to  have 
the  tariff  or  duty,  under  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Constitution,  represent  the 
difference  between  the  wages  and  taxes 
and  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  and  the  corresponding  costs  in 
the  chief  competing  nation,  in  the  case 
of  each  product. 

So,  where  those  who  write  the  news¬ 
paper  dispatches  get  the  idea  that  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  an  extension 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
extended,  wish  to  have  a  return  made 
to  the  old  legislative  system  of  adjusting 
tariffs,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  I 
would  not  say  the  distoriton  is  deliber¬ 
ate,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  misun¬ 
derstand. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  EXPERT  ON  USING  TARIFFS  TO 
LURE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  nations  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  shading  of  tariffs  or 
duties  mean  in  connection  with  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  industries. 

The  European  colonial  nations  which 
lived  by  their  wits  for  300  years — al¬ 
though  the  colonial  system  died  when  the 
airplane  dominated  the  British  Fleet  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II — understand 
how  to  get  industries  located  in  their 
own  countries.  That  is  done  by  shading 
tariffs. 

In  addition,  they  have  exchange  per¬ 
mits  and  import  permits,  with  the  result 
that  the  only  way  to  have  access  to  their 
markets  is  to  locate  manufacturing 
plants  in  those  countries.  Then,  through 
the  continual  lowering  of  tariffs  in  this 
country,  such  a  producer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  not  only  has  access  to  the  American 
market,  through  his  American  plant,  but 
also  has  access  to  the  market  in  the  other 
country.  The  result  is  to  utterly  destroy 
the  American  workingmen  and  investors ; 
and  that  js  what  the  system  was  designed 
to  do.  i 

ULTIMATE  FREE  TRADE  WITHOUT  DESTROYING  NA¬ 
TION'S  ECONOMY,  OBJECTIVE  OF  1930  TARIFF 

ACT  _ 

Sr 

The  objective  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act 
was  to  have  free  trade;  but  in  that  con¬ 
nection  the  Congress  said,  in  effect,  to 
the  foreign  nations,  “You  must  not  de¬ 
stroy  our  country,  with  the  result  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  countries 
will  go  down  to  the  standard  of  living  in 
your  country,  and  all  of  them  will  come 
up  together,  if  at  all.  Instead,  our  Tariff 
Commission  will  adjust  our  tariff  down¬ 
ward  as  you  raise  your  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing;  and  when  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  other  countries  is  about  the  same  as 
the  standard  of  living  in  our  country, 
then,  in  the  case  of  each  competing  na¬ 
tion,  there  will  automatically  and  imme¬ 
diately  be  free  trade  for  each  product.” 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  free  trade  by 
means  of  that  system. 

FIFTY  BILLION  DOLLARS  INVESTED  BY  AMERICAN 

FIRMS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  TO  COMPETE 

WITH  PLANTS  HERE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

MARKET 

Of  course,  every  country  favors  free 
trade  if  its  standard  of  living  can  be 
maintained  while  free  trade  is  being 
reached.  That  is  why  more  than  $50 
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billion  has  been  invested  by  American 
corporations  and  individuals  in  foreign 
nations,  for  the  construction  of  indus- 
rial  plants,  the  products  of  which  com¬ 
pete  with  the  products  of  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  American  workingmen  and 
investors. 

Once  the  plants  are  established 
abroad,  the  products  of  those  plants 
have  access  to  the  American  market,  by 
means  of  our  free  trade  arrangements. 
Of  course,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  American  taxpayers  have  pro¬ 
vided  $70  billion  with  which  to  construct 
plants  abroad,  in  order  to  pay  off  dic¬ 
tators  and  to  create  dollar  balances 
against  our  gold. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  HOLD  POWER  TO  DRAIN  OFF 
TWO-THIRDS  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOLD 

Mr.  President,  without  going  further 
Into  that  subject,  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  Senate  let  me  say  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
other  plans — and,  of  course,  when  those 
countries  use  our  folding  money,  they 
can  buy  gold  with  it,  although  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  gold — if  all  the  dollar  balances 
of  both  foreign  companies  and  individ¬ 
uals  were  added  to  the  national  dollar 
balances  and  were  to  be  demanded  in 
gold,  the  United  States  would  have  left 
only  approximately  $7,500,000,000  of  the 
$22,400,000,000  of  gold  it  has  in  storage. 
That  is  an  allied  subject. 

WORLD  MARKETS  LOST  THROUGH  INFLATION; 

HOME  MARKET  THROUGH  1934  TRADE  ACT 

When  we  went  off  the  gold  standard 
we  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
trade  market  through  inflation.  Now 
we  have  given  our  own  markets  away 
and  divided  them  among  foreign  na¬ 
tions  through  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  laughingly  called  reciprocal. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
Senate  floor,  those  countries  do  not  keep 
their  share  of  the  agreement;  therefore 
it  is  a  one-way  street. 

EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  MEANS  COMMON 
TARIFF  WALL  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS 

There  was  an  interesting  dispatch  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  11  under 
the  headline  “Free  Trade  Area  in  Europe 
Balked.” 

I  read  from  a  part  of  the  dispatch : 

Britain  had  hoped  the  free  trade  area  she 
suggested  would  come  into  being  January  1 
when  the  European  Economic  Community, 
or  common  market,  began  to  operate. 

It  is  thought  now  that  the  French  up¬ 
rising,  and  the  more  recent  Middle  East 
uprising,  may  postpone  it. 

Reading  further  from  the  dispatch; 

The  community  consists  of  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg.  Its  members  are  to  be¬ 
gin  reducing  tariffs  against  each  other  in 
January,  and  eventually  they  will  eliminate 
them.  But  they  are  to  maintain  a  common 
tariff  wall  against  outsiders. 

EUROPEAN  "INSIDERS”  VS.  AMERICAN 
"OUTSIDERS” 

Who  are  the  outsiders,  Mr.  President? 
The  United  States  of  America  is  one  of 
them.  Never  mind  about  the  others; 
that  is  all  we  need  to  be  interested  in. 
We  are  one  of  the  outsiders. 

Reading  further  from  this  interesting 
dispatch  from  the  New  York  Times, 
which  supports  free  trade,  the  1934 


Trade  Agreements  Extension,  billions  to 
Europe,  and  all  other  movements  that 
tend  toward  a  world  government: 

The  proposed  free  trade  area  was  to  in¬ 
clude  the  six,  Britain  and  other  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  that  wished  to  join.  They 
were  to  maintain  their  own  national  tariff 
restrictions  against  outsiders. 

Therefore,  the  provisions  in  the  rules 
of  the  agreement  under  which  they  op¬ 
erate,  the  General  Agreements  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  and  Trade,  were  not  to  be  justified; 
they  would  keep  their  tariff  against  out¬ 
siders. 

OLD  WORLD  POWERS  RETAIN  IMPERIAL  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  SYSTEMS 

Reading  further  from  the  dispatch: 

They  were  to  maintain  their  own  national 
tariff  restrictions  against  outsiders.  ■  This 
was  regarded  as  necessary  for  Britain  since 
she  has  special  tariff  arrangements  with 
members  of  the  Commonwealth. 

What  do  they  call  that?  They  have 
a  name  for  it.  I  shall  supply  it  for  the 
Record.  It  slips  my  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  can  trade  with  Britain,  and 
Britain  can  trade  with  the  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  our  disadvantage. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  that  do  not  meet  the  eye. 

I  shall  now  supply  for  the  Record  the 
name  I  could  not  think  of  before.  The 
name  is  Commonwealth  imperial  prefer¬ 
ence  system.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  heard 
of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  it  is  what 
enables  the  Commonwealth  nations  to 
trade  with  each  other  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Reading  further  from  the  dispatch: 

Some  quarters  have  suggested  as  a  sort  of 
compromise  that  all  the  countries  that 
would  have  been  in  the  free  trade  area  cut 
their  tariffs  by  10  percent  in  January — 

Meaning  with  each  other,  not  with 
us — 

This  suggestion  has  not  been  welcomed 
here¬ 
in  London  that  is;  London,  July  10,  is 
the  date  of  the  dispatch — 

But  it  might  be  received  more  favorably 
if  it  were  specified  that  it  was  simply  a  first 
step  toward  a  free  trade  area — 

COMMONWEALTH  OBJECTIONS  TO  EUROPEAN 
COMMON  MARKET  SEEN 

Free  trade  among  themselves  and 
tariffs  against  us — 

Even  at  that,  it  would  present  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  the  cut  were  to  apply  only  to 
goods  from  member  countries,  it  would  un¬ 
dermine  the  Commonwealth’s  imperial 
preference  system  and  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  undoubtedly  would  strongly  object. 

Mr.  President,  Great  Britain — mean¬ 
ing  the  entire  commonwealth — is  head¬ 
quartered  in  London.  God  bless  them;  I 
admire  them  for  their  sagacity.  They 
know  the  importance  of  exchange  per¬ 
mits,  import  permits,  and  the  regulation 
of  their  own  currencies  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  trade  advantages. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  lived 
in  that  little  country,  which  is  not  much 
bigger  than  Ireland,  for  centuries,  and 
they  have  run  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  controlled  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  their  fleet  until  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  when  the  airplane  dominated  the 


^British  fleet.  That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  good  for  the  world.  That  is  not 
the  subject  under  discussion  today.  But 
when  a  Britisher  sits  in  conference,  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  We 
have  little  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or,  if  those  participating  have  an  under¬ 
standing,  they  do  what  is  worse — they 
trade  the  United  States  of  America  down 
the  river. 

EUROPEAN  NATIONS  FOUGHT  13  2  WARS  IN  121 
YEARS  TO  CONTROL  MARKETS 

I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  I  made  which  appears  in  the 
Record  of  last  week,  Friday,  July  18.  I 
made  a  talk  before  the  Senate,  and  at 
the  end  of  my  discussion  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  list — not  counting  World  War 
I,  but  up  to  World  War  I — of  132  trade 
wars,  from  1792,  shortly  after  our  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  to  1913.  From 
1792  to  1797  was  the  war  of  the  first  coa¬ 
lition  against  France.  It  was  a  war  with 
Austria,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  against  France.  The  last  one 
before  World  War  I,  the  132d  trade  war, 
was  in  1913,  the  Serbian  invasion  of 
Albania. 

Mr.  President,  these  wars  were  trade 
wars.  They  were  to  control  the  markets 
of  lesser  countries,  and  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  was  the  lesser  country,  a  war 
was  fought,  and  the  loser  lost  its  mar¬ 
kets.  That  was  the  colonial  system 
which  lasted  almost  300  years. 

WORLD  WAR  I  CULMINATION  OF  40-YEAR  TRADE 
WAR  BETWEEN  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY 

These  trade  wars  are  discussed  by 
Thorold  Rogers  in  his  An  Economic  In¬ 
terpretation  of  History.  The  world  war 
really  started  in  1914.  An  Austrian 
archduke  was  assassinated,  just  as  a  king 
was  recently  assassinated  in  Iraq.  It 
was  an  excuse  to  go  to  war.  It  was  a 
trade  war.  In  1917  we  got  into  the  war. 
What  it  was,  Mr.  President,  was  a  40- 
year  trade  war  between  England  and 
Germany. 

We  proceeded  to  utterly  destroy  the 
only  nation  which  ever  held  Russia  in 
check.  We  have  destroyed  that  nation 
twice. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether 
we  should  have  entered  the  war.  I  am 
saying  we  did  enter  the  war.  And  for 
what? 

CONSTITUTION  SEPARATED  NATION’S  ECONOMY, 
COMMERCE,  FROM  FOREIGN  POLITICS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  pointedly  separates  the 
regulation  of  the  national  economy  and 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce, 
through  the  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  which  we  call  taxes, 
from  foreign  policy.  The  legislative 
branch  is  given  the  foreign  commerce 
function.  The  fixing  of  foreign  policy 
was  put  in  the  executive  branch  in  ar¬ 
ticle  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 
The  first  power,  to  regulate  the  economy 
and  foreign  commerce,  was  put  in  the 
legislative  branch  in  article  I,  section  8. 
nation’s  founders  weary  of  fighting 

COLONIAL  WARS  FOR  DISTANT  KINGS 

Why  was  that  done,  Mr.  President?  It 
was  done  because  those  old  hedgehogs 
who  went  through  the  Revolutionary 
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War  in  the  days  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Franklin,  and 
others — had  been  pushed  around  by  ex¬ 
perts,  by  the  kings  and  queens  and  dicta¬ 
tors  who  had  both  of  those  powers  in 
their  little  hands — the  power  to  fix  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  to  trade  any  way  in  the 
economic  field  and  to  regulate  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country  by  Executive  order. 

They  were  tired  of  that  situation. 
They  had  been  pushed  into  those  colo¬ 
nial  wars,  when  there  was  no  way  to 
win  because  they  were  taxed  for  the  war 
and  made  to  fight  the  war.  So  when  they 
got  tired  of  all  that  business  and  tired 
of  the  Executive  having  the  power  to 
regulate  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Nation  and  to  fix  the  foreign  policy — 
with  all  that  power  in  one  man,  the  Exec¬ 
utive,  be  it  a  queen,  king,  dictator,  or 
whatever — what  did  they  do?  They 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence;  they  fought  a  long  and  bloody  war 
until  victory  was  won,  and  they  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Constitution  they  set  up  a  new 
government  in  1789. 

A  REPUBLIC - IF  YOU  CAN  KEEP  IT 

What  did  Ben  Franklin  say  about  the 
Constitution  when  he  was  called  out 
of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadephia, 
when  the  Constitution  was  drafted  in 
1787?  A  Mrs.  Powel  asked  Ben  Franklin, 
“Well,  Doctor,  what  have  we  got,  a  re¬ 
public  or  a  monarchy?”  and  Ben, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness  and 
straightforward  talk,  said,  “A  republic, 
if  you  can  keep  it.”  He  did  not  seem 
too  encouraged.  No  nation  .on  earth 
had  ever  kept  a  representative  republic 
forfn  of  government. 

We  did  pretty  well  for  the  first  145 
years,  but  in  1933  and  1934  we  broke 
through,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  amended  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  without  submitting  the 
amendment  to  the  people.  They  did 
that  by  tying  together  the  regulation  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  regulation 
of  foreign  trade,  through  the  adjustment 
of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  with  the 
foreign  policy  under  the  Executive,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  That  is  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  England  and  under  all  the  other 
kings  and  dictators. 

WASHINGTON’S  WARNING  AGAINST  USURPATION 
OF  POWERS  IGNORED  IN  1933  AND  1934 

George  Washington  warned  this  Na¬ 
tion  in  his  farewell  address: 

The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasion  of  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  or  modification  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de¬ 
stroyed. 


That  is  what  George  Washington  said, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  Apparently  we  are  doing  it 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WARNED  AGAINST  DESTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  NATION  FROM  WITHIN 

Mr.  Lincoln,  another  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  had  another  word 
for  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  foresaw  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  and  that  other 
things  which  are  happening  might  hap¬ 
pen,  and  he  said  that  if  this  Nation 
were  ever  to  be  destroyed  it  would  not 
be  from  without  but  it  would  be  from 
within.  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  we 
are  doing  the  job,  right  from  within. 
No  outside  nation  can  do  it. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  right,  and 
if  there  are  men  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  believe 
that  it  is  right  for  the  economy  of  this 
country,  the  foreign  trade  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
in  addition  to  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy,  to  be  regulated  by  the  President, 
then  they  should  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  take  it  to  the 
people  for  a  decision.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  on  the  Senate  floor  who 
has  “guts”  enough  to  offer  such  an 
amendment.  The  people  would  know 
what  was  being  done. 

CONGRESS,  PEOPLE  EXCLUDED  FROM  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  PARLEYS 

Mr.  President,  we  know,  of  course, 
that  these  trade  agreements  are  made 
in  Geneva — the  multilateral  trade 
agreements  and  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments— by  the  State  Department  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  Member  of 
Congress.  They  are  not  only  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  Member 
of  Congress,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  industrialist  or  any  workingman 
whose  job  is  endangered  by  them. 

So  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  the  power  given  to  him  by  Con¬ 
gress — which  is,  of  course,  patently  un¬ 
constitutional — has  the  power  to  re¬ 
make,  is  remaking,  and  has  remade  the 
industrial  map  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  MADE  ABROAD  WHILE 

WORKERS  IN  259  DISTRESSED  AREAS  IN 

UNITED  STATES  WALK  STREETS 

These  are  259  depressed  areas  where 
the  workingmen  are  walking  the  streets. 
The  workingmen  are  on  relief,  or  are 
being  paid  unemployment  compensation. 
Why  is  that?  It  is  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  directed  by 
the  State  Department — that  is  a  fair 
statement,  considering  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Dulles — and  with  the  advice  of  the 
State  Department  has  traded  these  in¬ 
dustries  down  the  river,  through  imports. 

SENATE  REPORTS  SHOW  FALLACY  OF  FIGHTING 
FOREIGN  WARS  FOR  RAW  MATERIAL 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  have 
fought  2  or  3  foreign  wars  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  were  fighting  for  raw 
materials.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  used  to  say,  “We  must  get  these 
raw  materials  from  Asia  or  Europe; 
therefore,  we  must  protect  those  areas.” 


Mr.  President,  two  reports  have  been 
made  by  a  very  fine  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

One  of  them  is  Senate  report  1627, 
published  by  the  Senate  in  1954,  relating 
to  the  accessibility  of  critical  materials 
to  this  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  for 
industrial  expansion  in  times  of  peace. 

The  second  is  Senate  document  83  of 
the  following  year,  which  covered  the 
entire  42  nations  and  entities  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  their  economic 
relationship  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Those  reports  are  both  text¬ 
books,  Mr.  President,  and  no  one  has 
ever  disputed  a  line  in  them. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  POTENTIALLY  SELF- 

SUFFICIENT  IN  STRATEGIC,  CRITICAL  MA¬ 
TERIALS 

I  should  like  to  tell  Senators  what  is 
in  the  reports.  The  reports  state  that 
we  can  make  the  Western  Hemisphere 
self-sufficient  for  everything  we  need 
for  war  or  peace.  There  are  87  so-called 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  And  the 
reports  state  we  can  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  North  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  we  have 
to  protect  the  oil  in  the  Middle  East  for 
Europe.  This  is  not  the  time  to  com¬ 
ment  on  whether  we  should  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  our  Marines  are  there,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  embarrass  the  President 
by  any  such  talk  at  this  time.  I  have 
my  own  ideas  about  it,  however. 

In  1947  I  was  in  the  Ruhr,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  France,  and  in  England  in  the 
coal  and  iron  areas.  I  saw  what  was 
happening  even  then.  Those  industries 
were  built  on  the  coal  mines.  The  in¬ 
dustries  were  converting  from  coal  to  oil, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  ship  1,500  or 
2,000  or  2,500  miles.  And  no  one  could 
protect  it.  So  we  now  observe  that  those 
industries  are  dependent  upon  oil  and 
we  have  to  furnish  the  oil.  Senators 
will  remember  the  Suez  Canal  episode, 
when  we  shipped  the  oil  from  America — 
we  furnished  the  money,  the  oil,  and  the 
shipping. 

MORE  INFLATION,  HIGHER  DEBT  LIMIT  LOOMS 
UNDER  PRESENT  POLICIES 

There  are  many  things  the  United 
States  can  do,  but  there  may  be  some 
with  respect  to  which  we  might  be  over¬ 
reaching  a  little. 

As  I  showed  last  Friday,  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  Nation  on  more  than 
$850  billion — much  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  paying  interest  on  that 
amount  of  money. 

The  first  thing  we  know,  there  will  be 
another  suggestion  for  a  debt-limit  rise, 
and  more  inflation.  There  may  be  a 
limit  to  some  of  these  things. 

UNITED  STATES  PROTECTING  COLONIAL  EMPIRES 
THROUGH  INTERNATIONAL  PACTS 

It  is  very  convenient  to  have  all  our 
friends  retain  their  colonial  areas.  I 
remember  that  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  urged  the  question  with 
the  late  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Vandenberg,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  NATO  pact.  I  said  to 
Senator  Vandenberg,  who  was  one  of 
the  senior  Senators  at  that  time,  “If  we 
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sign  the  Atlantic  Pact,  we  shall  be  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  integrity  of  the  colonial 
nations  throughout  the  world.” 

He  said,  ‘‘Oh,  no.” 

I  said,  “Let  me  explain  it.  We  are 
guaranteeing  to  go  to  war  when  they 
are  at  war.  How  are  they  to  get  into 
a  war?  They  will  get  into  a  war  through 
protection  of  their  colonial  areas.” 

I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  statement. 
It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  why  we  are 
getting  into  this  war.  All  the  press  dis¬ 
patches  state — and,  of  course,  it  is  true — 
that  the  French  troops  in  Africa  are  us¬ 
ing  American  material  and  guns. 

It  has  never  been  successfully  dis¬ 
puted  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  can 
be  self-sufficient  and  produce  everything 
it  needs  for  war  or  peace.  We  do  not 
need  to  have  anything  cross  a  major 
ocean.  We  are  in  a  trading  position; 
but  do  we  use  it? 

AMERICAN  MARKETS  DIVIDED,  THROUGH  GATT 
WITH  3  6  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  the  flexible 
tariff  always  represents  the  difference 
between  the  reasonable  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  and  the  reasonable 
cost  of  production  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  article  in  the  chief  competing 
nation.  Under  the  flexible  tariff,  the 
tariff  goes  down  as  the  chief  competing 
nation  raises  its  standard  of  living.  That 
takes  place  automatically,  without  any 
action  by  Congress.  Free  trade  is  auto¬ 
matic  and  immediate  whenever  the 
other  nation  reaches  our  standard  of 
living.  That  is  the  kind  of  free  trade 
act  under  which  this  nation  can  main¬ 
tain  its  position  without  sacrificing  the 
economic  structure. 

We  priced  ourselves  out  of  all  foreign 
markets.  The  only  way  we  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  is  to  make  up  the  difference  by  an 
appropriation  of  cash  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  We  have  divided  the  market  with 
36  nations  sitting  at  Geneva,  and  some 
others  in  connection  with  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  They  do  not  have  to  keep, 
and  do  not  keep,  their  part  of  the  trade 
agreements. 

INTERROGATION  OF  SECRETARY  WEEKS  DURING 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

On  June  21,  1958,  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  under  my  question¬ 
ing,  this  is  what  Secretary  Weeks  said : 

Senator  Malone.  He  (the  President)  does 
not  need  to  consult  Congress  or  the  Tariff 
Commission  or  anybody  else. 

Secretary  Weeks.  So  long  as  he  conforms 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  stat¬ 
ute. 

Senator  Malone.  That  is  right,  and  that 
means  first  within  50  percent  and  then  an¬ 
other  50  percent,  and  now  it  is  an  additional 
15  percent  at  5  percent  a  year,  and  you  are 
currently  asking  for  a  25  percent  further  re¬ 
duction,  and  that  would  be  within  the  lim¬ 
its,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Malone.  And  he  could  do  that 
regardless,  could  he  not,  without  consult¬ 
ing  anybody  except  his  own  Cabinet? 

Secretary  Weeks.  He  has  to  first  go  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  their  peril  point  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Senator  Malone.  Is  that  in  the  law  now? 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes,  sir,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  law. 

Senator  Malone.  That  he  cannot  make  a 
trade  agreement  until  he  has  the  advice  from 
the  Tariff  Commission? 


Secretary  Weeks.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Malone.  But  if  he  wanted  to  make 
the  trade  agreement  regardless,  he  could 
make  it,  could  he  not? 

Secretary  Weeks.  No;  I  do  not  think  he 
could. 

Senator  Malone.  I  think  you  had  better 
look  that  up.  Are  you  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  do  it,  regardless  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation? 

Secretary  Weeks.  The  peril  point  proce¬ 
dure  is  established  in  the  legislation. 

Senator  Malone.  But  it  does  not  say  that 
he  has  to  conform  to  it,  does  it?  This  is 
what  it  says,  and  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
look  up  the  wording,  but  you  are  simply 
making  this  a  little  longer  cross  examina¬ 
tion.  What  he  has  to  do  when  he  does  not 
conform  to  it,  he  has  to  explain  to  Congress 
why  he  did  not. 

Secretray  Weeks.  Senator,  he  has  to  get 
the  peril  point  finding. 

Senator  Malone.  Yes. 

Secretary  Weeks.  But  he  does  not  have  to 
conform  to  what  the  finding  is. 

Senator  Malone.  That  is  what  I  asked  you 
in  the  first  place. 

Secretary  Weeks.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  but 
as  I  said,  he  has  always - 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  Let’s  go  on  to  the 
next  question.  I  do  not  care  about  that 
and  I  do  not  think  he  always  has.  But 
he  does  not  need  to.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  question. 

Secretary  Weeks.  He  has  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  but  he  does  not  need  to  conform. 

Senator  Malone.  He  does  not  have  to  go 
by  it. 

Secretary  Weeks.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  Then  in  effect, 
what  he  can  do  if  he  thinks  it  will  further 
his  foreign  policy,  he  can  sacrifice  all  or 
part  of  any  industry  under  consideration, 
can  he  not? 

Secretary  Weeks.  He  can  go  beyond  the 
peril  point  if  he  sees  fit. 

PRESIDENT  CAN  IGNORE  SO-CALLED  PERIL  POINT 
PROVISION  IN  TRADE  ACT 

It  required  about  20  minutes  each  time 
to  get  a  direct  answer,  but  what  he  said 
in  the  final  analysis  was  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  peril  point  at  all.  Of  course, 
that  is  true. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Weeks  again,  on  cross- 
examination  : 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  Are  they  (the 
GATT  nations)  bound  to  keep  their  agree¬ 
ments,  the  trade  agreements,  that  they  sign 
with  us  if  they  can  show  that  they  are  short 
dollar  balance  payments? 

Secretary  Weeks.  No,  they  are  not. 
***** 

Secretary  Weeks.  May  I  say  this,  Senator. 
Where  quota  restrictions  are  imposed,  they 
are  not  violating  any  agreement. 

Senator  Malone.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Weeks.  Because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  agreement  that  they  can  do  it  until  they 
can  get  themselves  on  a  basis  where  they 
can  keep  up  to  the  level. 

Senator  Malone.  Why  of  course.  Until 
they  are  living  just  like  we  are,  we  fully  di¬ 
vide  the  wealth  and  the  taxes,  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  and  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  36  of  them  so  they 
can  live  like  we  do  or  we  live  like  the  do. 

Then  they  would  be  bound,  wouldn’t  they? 
You  say  yes  to  that.  Now  that  is  the  end 
of  that. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  DULLES  AT  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  HEARING  CITED 

On  the  same  day  Secretary  Dulles  tes¬ 
tified  as  follows  regarding  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act: 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  In  other  words,  if 
it  causes  serious  injury.  It  is  not  a  question 
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of  making  any  money  but  the  peril  point 
would  be  at  a  point  where  there  would  be 
serious  injury  done  the  industry. 

Secretary  Dulles.  That  is  what  the  act 
provides. 

Senator  Malone.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Is  the  President  bound  by  the  peril  point? 

Secretary  Dulles.  No. 

*  *  •  *  * 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  Could  you  answer 
it  yes  or  no,  that  if  by  manipulation  of  the 
value  of  a  competitive  nation’s  money  it  can 
change  the  cost  of  its  product? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes,  it  can. 

INDUSTRIES  DEAD  BEFORE  INQUIRY  TEST  COM¬ 
PLETED  UNDER  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  President,  if  we  wait  until  there 
is  serious  injury  to  an  industry,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  gone.  No  stock  can  be  sold 
and  no  money  can  be  raised. 

By  this  time  I  had  gotten  Mr.  Dulles 
trained,  so  there  were  no  further 
speeches. 

Secretary  Dulles  testified  further: 

Senator  Malone.  *  *  *  The  escape  clause 
can  be  invoked  by  the  President  if  he  wants 
to  invoke  it. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Malone.  And  if  he  thinks  his 
foreign  policy  demands  that  he  keep  the 
trade  agreement  the  way  it  is,  he  can  do 
that,  can’t  he? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Malone.  Now  then,  what  the  Pres¬ 
ident  can  do  is  that  he  can  sacrifice  a  part 
of  any  industry  that  he  may  think  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  and  make  effective  his 
foreign  policy,  can  he  not? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes,  sir. 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  we 
were  not  making  speeches. 

PRESIDENT  SOLE  ARBITER  UNDER  PRESENT  TRADE 
ACT  PROVISIONS 

Both  Secretary  Weeks  and  Secretary 
Dulles  say  that  under  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  consult 
anyone.  Under  the  Senate  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  consult  Congress  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  both 
Houses.  Otherwise,  he  could  proceed 
without  any  check  whatever.  The  House 
provision  was  to  the  effect  that  a  two- 
thirds’  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
would  be  required  to  refuse  the  President 
permission  to  proceed.  It  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  any 
proposition. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
made  sense  by  providing  that  if  the 
President  wanted  to  trade  a  part  or  all 
of  an  industry  to  further  his  foreign 
policy,  he  must  get  the  approval  of  both 
Houses. 

CONSTITUTION  REFLECTS  CLAIM  AMENDMENT  AND 

TRADE  ACT  AFFECTS  PRESIDENT’S  AUTHORITY 

I  read  articles  and  statements  in 
papers  and  editorials  and  various  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  take  from  the  White  House 
certain  authority  which  the  President 
has. 

What  authority,  Mr.  President?  The 
Constitution  puts  all  the  authority  in  the 
legislative  branch.  It  puts  the  foreign 
policy  in  a  separate  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  article  II,  section  2.  It  provides 
that  the  Executive  shall  fix  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation.  However,  the  leg- 
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islative  branch  is  given  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  economy.  It  is  given  the 
authority  to  adjust  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  and  to  regulate  foreign  trade. 
In  the  1930  Trade  Act  we  put  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Tariff  Commission.  We 
established  the  best  free  trade  act  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  Every  rise  in  the 
living  standard  of  the  chief  competing 
nation  on  any  product  is  recognized  by 
a  compensatory  lowering  of  the  tariff. 
It  is  a  flexible  matter.  When  the  living 
standard  in  the  chief  competing  nation 
is  about  even  with  ours,  free  trade  is  au¬ 
tomatic,  and  no  one  has  been  injured  in 
the  interim. 

SECRETARY  DULLES  CONCEDES  FOREIGN  NATIONS 
CAN  EASILY  VOID  GATT  AGREEMENTS 

I  asked  Secretary  Dulles  the  question: 

Senator  Malone.  My  meaning  is  that  they 
(GATT  nations)  do  not  have  to  keep  the 
agreement  if  they  can  show  that  they  are 
short  of  dollars  balance  or  that  they  are  not 
up  to  par  in  the  trading  and  exchange  pay¬ 
ments. 

Secretary  Dulles  answered: 

That  is  substantially  correct. 

The  following  colloquy  then  ensued: 

Senator  Malone.  What  happens  to  the 
(Tariff  Commission’s)  recommendations? 

Secretary  Dulles.  What  happens  to  them? 

Senator  Malone.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dulles.  Sometimes  they  are 
followed,  sometimes  they  are  not. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  what  is  happening. 
No  one  is  proposing  to  go  back  to  the 
legislative  method  of  fixing  tariffs  or 
duties.  Section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  laid  down  a  principle.  Congress 
made  the  Tariff  Commission  an  agent  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  that  principle.  It 
makes  no  difference  who  is  on  the 
Tariff  Commission.  If  they  violate  that 
principle,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  can  have  those  members  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  up  here  the  next 
day.  They  would  not  like  to  come  if  they 
have  violated  a  principle.  _ 

FIVE  and  a  half  million  jobless  in  united 
STATES;  380,000  IN  BRITAIN 

Mr.  President,  presently  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
243  distressed  areas  in  the  United  States 
listed  by  the  bureau  of  employment  se¬ 
curity  in  its  May  issue  of  “Area  Labor 
Market  Trends,”  and  16  additional  areas 
it  added  in  June. 

But  before  I  do  that  shall  refer  to  a 
report  on  unemployment  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  as  published  in  “British  Affairs,” 
issue  of  July,  1958,  and  is  quite  official, 
“British  Affairs”  being  a  publication  of 
the  British  Government. 

This  publication  gives  the  total  work¬ 
ing  population  of  Great  Britain,  as  of 
the  end  of  December,  as  24,148,000;  total 
unemployment  as  380,000.  That  works 
out  to  1.5  percent.  Steel  output  had  in¬ 
creased  a  million  tons  over  the  previous 
year.  Coal  output  had  increased  a  mil¬ 
lion  six  hundred  thousand  tons,  and 
automobile  output  from  708,000  to 
861,000  cars.  England  protects  her 
domestic  industries. 

nation’s  distressed  areas  listed  by  labor 

BUREAU  AS  AREAS  OF  "LABOR  SURPLUS” 

Mr.  President,  in  case  Senators  have 
not  heard  what  it  costs  to  get  an  Ameri¬ 


can  automobile  into  Great  Britain,  I 
should  like  to  inform  them  that  it  costs 
55  percent  of  the  American  cost;  25  per¬ 
cent  is  taxes  and  30  percent  is  tariff. 
That  is  the  reciprocity  we  get. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  list  of  distressed 
areas  in  the  May  issue  of  our  own  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  “Area  Market 
Trends.”  The  Department  of  Labor  does 
not  use  the  term  “distressed  areas.”  It 
prefers  to  call  them  areas  of  “substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus.” 

MINES  CLOSED  IN  NEVADA;  DISTRESSED  AREAS 

NOT  INCLUDED  IN  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  TABU¬ 
LATION 

There  are  3  or  4  areas  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and 
they  are  not  listed  among  the  243  areas, 
plus  the  16  distressed  areas  listed  in  this 
publication.  Lincoln  County  in  Nevada 
is  a  mining  county  in  which  the  working 
men  had  over  the  years  bought  their 
houses  through  the  Federal  housing  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Government  is  getting 
the  houses  back,  because  the  people  can¬ 
not  sell  their  houses.  The  mines  are 
closed. 

In  Humboldt  County,  where  about  50 
percent  of  the  taxes  came  from  the 
mines.  The  mines  are  closed.  The  same 
condition  prevails  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
that  county  because  there  are  other  ways 
in  that  county  of  creating  tax  revenues. 

In  Ely,  Nevada,  there  are  a  great 
many  unemployed  miners  from  the  cop¬ 
per  mines,  because  of  the  importation  of 
copper  over  the  years  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  MAKES  RELIEF  BILL 
FOR  MINING  INDUSTRY  NECESSARY 

Last  week  we  passed  a  bill,  which  is 
now  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  would  relieve  the  situation  to  a 
certain  extent  by  buying  150,000  tons 
of  copper  during  this  fiscal  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  some  of  the  surpluses  off  the 
market.  That  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  those  imports.  The 
bill  also  includes  tungsten,  lead,  zinc, 
and  fluorspar. 

Any  of  that  would  not  be  necessary  if 
we  would  but  revert  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  No  legislation 
would  be  necessary  if  we  did  that. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  distressed  areas  or, 
as  the  Department  of  Labor  calls  them, 
“areas  of  labor  surplus” — as  though  a 
labor  surplus  is  something  that  might 
be  welcomed.  What  a  substantial  labor 
surplus  does  mean,  however,  is  that  a 
great  many  people  in  the  area  are  out 
of  work. 

NATION’S  259  DISTRESSED  AREAS  LISTED 
ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  di¬ 
vides  its  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus  or  distressed  areas  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  major  areas  and  smaller  areas. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  distinction  is 
made.  To  me  unemployment  is  just  as 
tragic  in  Butte,  Mont.;  Laredo,  Tex.,  or 
Muncie,  Ind.,  which  are  among  the 
smaller  areas,  as  it  is  in  New  York  City; 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
which  are  listed  among  the  larger  areas. 

I  shall  therefore  make  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  will  list  the  areas  by  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 


this  point  a  list  of  the  States,  showing 
the  distressed  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Alabama:  Anniston,  Florence-Sheffield, 
Gadsden,  Jasper,  Mobile,  and  Talladega. 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

California:  Eureka,  Ukiah. 

Connecticut:  Ansonia,  Bridgeport,  Bristol, 
Danbury,  Danielson,  Meriden,  Middletown, 
New  Britain,  New  Haven,  Norwich,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Torrington,  Waterbury,  and  Willi- 
mantic. 

Georgia:  Columbus,  Toccoa. 

Illinois:  Canton,  Centralia,  Chicago,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Harrisburg,  Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Frankfort,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Litchfield,  Mount 
Carmel-Olney,  Mount  Vernon,  Peoria,  Spring- 
field,  and  Woodstock. 

Indiana:  Anderson,  Connersville,  Evans- 
viUe,  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  New  Castle, 
Richmond,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Vincennes. 

Iowa:  Ottumwa. 

Kansas :  Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky:  Corbin,  ,  Frankfort,  Hazard, 
Louisville,  Madisonville,  Middlesboro-Harlan, 
Morehead-Grayson,  Owensboro,  Paintsville- 
Prestonburg,  Pikeville-Williamson. 

Maine :  Biddeford-Sanford,  Lewiston,  Port¬ 
land. 

Maryland:  Baltimore,  Cumberland. 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Weeks’  home  State  and 
the  State  where  Henry  Wallace  felt  some 
milltowns  might  be  hurt  temporarily  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act:  Brockton,  Fall  River, 
Fitchburg,  Greenfield,  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Marlboro,  Milford,  New  Bedford,  New- 
buryport,  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Spring- 
field-Holyoke,  Southbridge-Webster,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Ware,  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor -Ypsilantl, 
Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  Benton  Harbor,  De¬ 
troit,  Escanaba,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Ionia- 
Belding-Greenville,  Iron  Mountain,  Jackson, 
Lansing,  Marquette,  Monroe,  Muskegon, 
Owosso,  Port  Huron,  Saginaw. 

Minnesota:  Duluth-Superior,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul. 

Mississippi :  Greenville. 

Missouri:  Flat  River-De  Sota-Festus,  Jop¬ 
lin,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 

Montana:  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Kalispell. 

New  Jersey,  home  State  of  our  Secretary 
of  Labor,  under  whose  direction  the  lists  of 
distressed  areas  are  compiled:  Atlantic  City, 
Bridgeton,  Long  Branch,  Morristown-Dover, 
Newark,  Paterson,  Perth  Amboy,  Trenton. 

New  York,  home  State  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  Secretary  of  State,  who  negotiates 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries: 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  Amsterdam,  Au¬ 
burn,  Batavia,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Gloversville, 
Jamestown-Dunkirk,  New  York  City,  One- 
onta,  Syracuse,  Utica-Rome,  Watertown. 

North  Carolina:  Asheville,  Durham,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Greensboro-High  Point,  Kinston, 
Morganton,  Mount  Airy,  Rockingham-Ham- 
let,  Rocky  Mount,  Rutherfordton-Forest 
City,  Shelby-Kings  Mountain,  Waynesville. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, 
Cambridge,  Canton,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  De¬ 
fiance,  East  Liverpool-Salem,  Hamilton-Mid- 
dletown,  Kenton,  Lima,  Lorain-Elyria,  Mans¬ 
field,  Marietta,  Marion,  New  Philadelphia- 
Dover,  Portsmouth-Chillicothe,  St.  Marys, 
Springfield,  Toledo,  Youngstown. 

Oklahoma:  McAlester,  Okmulgee -Henry- 
etta. 

Oregon:  Albany,  Coos  Bay,  Eugene,  Port¬ 
land,  Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown-Bethlehem,  Al¬ 
toona,  Berwick-Bloomsburg,  Butler,  Clear- 
field-DuBois,  Erie,  Johnstown,  Lewistown, 
Lock  Haven,  New  Castle,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pottsville,  Reading,  Scranton,  Sun- 
bury-Shamokin-Mount  Carmel,  Uniontown- 
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Connellsville,  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  York. 

Rhode  Island:  Newport,  Providence. 

Tennessee:  Bristol- Johnson  City-Kings- 
port,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  LaFollette- 
Jellico-Tazewell,  Memphis. 

Texas:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur,  Corpus 
Christi,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Laredo,  Tex¬ 
arkana. 

Utah:  Provo. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Springfield. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachia,  Rad- 
ford-Pulaski,  Roanoke. 

Washington:  Aberdeen,  Anacortes,  Bell¬ 
ingham,  Bremerton,  Everett,  Olympia,  Port 
Angeles,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley,  Bluefield,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  Huntington- Ash¬ 
land,  Logan,  Martinsburg,  Morgantown, 
Parkersburg,  Point  Pleasant-Gallipolis,  Ron- 
ceverte-White  Sulphur  Springs,  Welch, 
Wheeling-Stubenville. 

Wisconsin:  Beaver  Dam,  Beloit,  Kenosha, 
La  Crosse,  Lake  Geneva-Whitewater,  Racine. 

NUMBER  OP  DISTRESSED  AREAS  DOUBLE  THAT  OP 
JANUARY;  TRIPLE  NUMBER  A  YEAR  AGO 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
totals  up  to  34  States  of  the  49  if  we  in¬ 
clude  Alaska,  and  there  is  now  a  total  of 
243  distressed  areas. 

In  March  there  were  187  distressed 
areas. 

In  January  there  were  114  distressed 
areas,  distributed  among  26  States. 

In  March  a  year  ago  there  were  78  dis¬ 
tressed  areas. 

In  March  1953,  5  years  ago,  there  were 
37  distressed  areas. 

The  free-imports  policy  has  brought  a 
progressive  paralysis  to  our  economy,  as 
it  has  done  each  time  in  our  history 
when  we  embarked  on  a  destructive  low 
tariff  policy. 

When  the  January  list  of  distressed 
areas  was  issued,  Mr.  President,  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  asked  him 
to  state  the  3  principal  industries  in 
each  area  in  their  proper  order  as  per¬ 
tained  to  employment,  if  there  were  3 
such  industries  in  the  area. 

He  did  so. 

LABOR  SECRETARY  CITES  HIT  INDUSTRIES  IN 
JANUARY  DISTRESS  AREA  LISTING 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  list  of  distressed  areas 
as  of  January  of  this  year,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  of  each,  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list,  en¬ 
titled  “Distressed  Areas,  January  1958’’ 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Distressed  Areas — January  1958 

ALABAMA 

Jasper,  mining,  textiles. 

Talladega,  textiles,  paper. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport,  aircraft,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment. 

Danielson,  textiles,  lumber,  furniture. 

Waterbury,  fabricated  metals,  primary 
metals  (brass),  instruments. 

ILLINOIS 

Canton,  machinery  (excluding  electrical), 
bituminous  coal  mining. 

Harrisburg,  mining  (bituminous  coal), 
nonmetallic  minerals,  petrol,  and  gas. 

Herrin-Murphysboro-West  Frankfort,  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mining,  machinery  (electrical 
and  nonelectrical),  apparel. 

La  Salle,  instruments,  stone-clay-glass, 
primary  metals. 

Litchfield,  bituminous  coal  mining,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment. 


Mount  Carmel-Olney,  mining  (oil),  petro¬ 
leum  refining. 

Mount  Vernon,  bituminous  coal  mining, 
transportation  equipment. 

Springfield,  machinery  (excluding  electri¬ 
cal),  electrical  machinery,  food  processing. 

INDIANA 

Evansville,  refrigerators,  motor  vehicles, 
food  processing. 

Michigan  City-La  Porte,  lumber  and  wood 
(including  furniture  and  fixtures),  fabri¬ 
cated  metals,  stone-clay-glass. 

Muncie,  motor  vehicles,  stone-clay-glass, 
primary  metals. 

Riclimond,  machinery  (excluding  electri¬ 
cal),  primary  metals,  fabricated  metals. 

South  Bend,  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  non¬ 
electrical  machinery. 

Terre  Haute,  food  processing,  chemicals, 
bituminous  coal  mining. 

Vincennes,  bituminous  coal  mining,  fab¬ 
ricated  metals,  electrical  machinery. 

KANSAS 

Coffeeville-Independence-Parsons :  aircraft, 
machinery  (including  electrical),  food  pro¬ 
cessing. 

Pittsburg,  chemicals,  mining  (lead  and 
zinc),  machinery  (excluding  electrical). 

KENTUCKY 

Corbin,  bituminous  coal  mining,  lumber, 
wood. 

Frankfort,  food  processing  (distilleries), 
textiles-apparel. 

Hazard,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Louisville,  nonelectrical  machinery,  food 
processing,  tobacco. 

Madisonville,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Middlesboro-Harlan,  bituminous  coal  min¬ 
ing,  lumber  and  wood  products. 

Morehead-Grayson,  stone-clay-glass. 

Ownesboro,  metals  and  machinery,  food 
processing,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Paints ville-Prestonburg,  bituminous  coal 
mining. 

Pikeville-Williamson,  bituminous  coal 
mining. 

MAINE 

Biddeford-Sanford,  textiles,  machinery 
(textile) ,  leather. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland,  textiles,  paper,  rubber. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall  Rivers,  apparel,  textiles. 

Lawrence,  electrical  machinery,  leather, 
textiles. 

Lowell,  textiles,  electrical  machinery, 
leather. 

Marlboro,  leather,  electrical  products. 

Milford,  textile  machinery. 

New  Bedford,  apparel,  textiles,  electrical 
machinery. 

North  Adams,  electrical  machinery,  textiles. 

Pittsfield,  electrical  machinery,  paper,  ord¬ 
nance. 

Southbridge-Webster,  instruments,  textiles, 
leather. 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek,  food  processing,  machinery 
(excluding  electrical),  motor  vehicles. 

Bay  City,  motor  vehicles,  food  processing, 
machinery  (excluding  electrical) . 

Benton  Harbor  machinery  (excluding  elec¬ 
trical),  primary  metals,  transportation, 
equipment. 

Detroit,  motor  vehicles. 

Grand  Rapids,  fabricated  metals,  machin¬ 
ery  (except  electrical),  furniture. 

Jackson,  motor  vheicle6,  machinery  (ex¬ 
cluding  electrical) ,  primary  metals,  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment. 

Marquette,  lumber,  textiles,  chemicals. 

Monroe,  paper,  fabricated  metals,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment. 

Musfcegon,  machinery  (excluding  elec¬ 
trical),  motor  vehicles,  primary  metals. 

Port  Huron,  primary  metals,  motor  vehicles. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  food  processing,  paper  (in¬ 
cluding  printing  and  publishing),  motor  ve¬ 
hicles. 

St.  Louis,  food  processing,  aircraft,  primary 
metals. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City,  apparel. 

Bridgeton,  stone-clay-glass,  food  process¬ 
ing,  apparel. 

Long  Branch,  electrical  machinery,  ma¬ 
chinery  (excluding  electrical). 

Newark,  electrical  machinery,  machinery 
(excluding  electrical),  chemicals. 

Paterson,  apparel,  textiles,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Trenton,  fabricated  metals,  primary 
metals,  rubber. 

NEW  YORK 

Utica-Rome,  machinery  (excluding  elec¬ 
trical),  electrical  machinery,  primary  metals. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville,  textiles,  chemicals. 

Durham,  tobacco,  textiles. 

Fayetteville,  textiles,  lumber  and  wood, 
food  processing. 

Kinston,  chemicals. 

Mount  Airy,  textiles,  furniture. 

Rocky  Mount,  textiles,  tobacco,  lumber  and 
wood. 

Rutherford  ton -Forest  City,  textiles. 

Shelby-Kings  Mountain,  textiles. 

Waynesville,  paper,  rubber. 

OHIO 

Canton,  primary  metals,  machinery  (ex¬ 
cluding  electrical). 

Lorain-Elyria,  primary  metals,  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  fabricated  metals. 

Portsmouth-Chillicothe,  primary  metals, 
leather,  paper. 

New  Philadelphia-Dover,  stone-clay-glass, 
mining,  fabricated  metals. 

Springfield,  transportation  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery  (excluding  electrical),  fabricated 
metals. 

Youngstown,  primary  metals,  electrical 
machinery,  fabricated  metals. 

OREGON 

Portland,  food  processing,  lumber  and 
wood,  paper. 

OKLAHOMA 

McAlester,  ordnance,  apparel,  mining. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona,  railway  equipment,  paper,  leather. 

Berwick-Bloomsbury,  textiles,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment,  apparel. 

Clearfield-DuBois,  stone,  clay,  glass,  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mining,  electrical  machinery. 

Erie,  railroad  equipment,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  primary  metals. 

Lewistown,  primary  metals,  chemicals, 
apparel. 

Loch  Haven,  paper,  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  electrical  machinery. 

Johnstown,  primary  metals,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  fabricated  metals. 

Philadelphia,  apparel,  paper  (including 
printing  and  publishing) ,  excluding  machin¬ 
ery. 

Pittsburgh,  primary  metals,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  fabricated  metals. 

Pottsville,  apparel,  anthracite  coal  min¬ 
ing,  textiles. 

Scranton,  apparel,  anthracite  coal  mining, 
textiles. 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt.  Carmel,  apparel, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  lumber,  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

Uniontown-Connelsville,  bituminous  coal 
mining,  stone,  clay,  glass,  apparel. 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton,  apparel,  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  mining,  textiles. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport,  electrical  machinery,  food  proc¬ 
essing. 

Providence,  jewelry,  textiles,  machinery 
(excluding  electrical). 
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TENNESSEE 

Knoxville,  chemicals,  primary  metals,  alu¬ 
minum)  textiles. 

LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell,  apparel,  min¬ 
ing,  lumber. 

TEXAS 

Texarkana,  lumber  and  wood,  ordnance, 
food  processing. 

VERMONT 

Burlington,  aircraft,  food  processing. 

Springfield,  machinery  (excluding  elec¬ 
trical)  . 

VIRGINIA 

Big  Stone  Gap -Appalachia,  bituminous 
coal  mining. 

Radford-Pulaski,  chemicals,  apparel,  tex¬ 
tiles. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane,  primary  metals  (aluminum) , 
food  processing,  lumber  and  wood. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Charleston,  chemicals,  bituminous  coal 
mining,  stone,  clay,  glass. 

Fairmont,  bituminous  coal  mining,  stone, 
clay,  glass,  electrical  equipment. 

Huntington-Ashland,  primary  metals, 
stone,  clay,  glass,  chemicals. 

Logan,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Point  Pleasant-Gallipolis,  chemicals,  pri¬ 
mary  metals,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Ronceverte-White  Sulphur  Springs,  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mining. 

Welch,  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Wheeling-Steubenville,  primary  metals, 
stone,  clay,  glass,  fabricated  metals. 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha,  motor  vehicles,  furniture  and 
fixtures,  primary  metals. 

Racine,  machinery  (excluding  electrical), 
electrical  machinery,  fabricated  metals. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIES  IN  DISTRESSED  AREAS  COLLAPS¬ 
ING  UNDER  IMPORT  DELUGE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  33 
of  these  114  areas,  a  major  industry  is 
mining.  Mining,  both  for  coal  and 
metals,  has  been  wrecked  by  imports. 
Foreign  residual  oil  competes  against 
coal.  Foreign  metals  compete  against 
American  metals.  .Foreign  working  men 
receiving  foreign  subsistance  wages 
compete  against  American  working  men 
receiving  American  standard  wages. 

In  28  of  the  114  distressed  areas,  a 
dominant  industry  is  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  the  tariff  in  the 
United  States  was  ever  intended  to  do 
was  to  equal  the  difference  between  the 
wages,  the  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  chief 
competing  nation  on  each  product. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  the  tariff 
goes  down  as  a  nation  raises  its  living 
standards;  and  whenever  it  is  living 
about  as  we  are  on  that  product,  there  is 
free  trade.  That  is  the  best  free  trade 
law  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

If  any  industry  that  can  operate  in 
this  country  with  such  a  tariff  or  such  a 
duty,  as  it  is  called  in  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  merely  making  up 
the  difference  in  wages  and  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  doing  business  here  and 
abroad,  that  is  not  a  subsidy;  that  is 
simply  our  way  of  raising  our  standard 
of  living  above  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  did  that  for  150  years. 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  NEVER  A  BARRIER  DUE  TO 

HIGHER  WAGE  RATES;  LIVING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  market  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  dividing. 
It  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  greater  market  than  that  in  all 


of  Europe,  which  has  twice  as  many 
people  but  only  one-half  the  area.  But 
we  are  the  only  Nation  in  which  Con¬ 
gress,  when  it  regulated  our  commerce, 
merely  used  the  tariff  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  wages  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  The  foreign  nations  do  not 
need  a  tariff  for  that  purpose,  because 
they  are  all  paying  lower  wages  than  are 
paid  in  the  United  States,  and  their  cost 
of  doing  business  is  lower  than  ours. 
They  use  the  tariff  to  keep  our  products 
out  of  their  countries.  We  do  not  do 
that.  All  our  tariff  has  ever  been  has 
been  an  equalization  of  costs.  It  is  not 
a  barrier. 

The  Eastern  Seaboard  States  and 
principally  their  great  port  cities,  have 
sold  our  just  and  equitable  tariff  system 
to  the  American  people  as  a  tariff  bar¬ 
rier.  They  have  done  that  in  three  ad¬ 
ministrations,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  begin¬ 
ning  with  that  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  then  that  of  President  Tru¬ 
man,  and  now  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

LOWERING  WAGES,  LIVING  STANDARDS  ONLY  FREE 
TRADE  OBJECTIVES 

There  can  be  no  objective  if  we  want 
to  lower  the  tariff  or  duty  below  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business  here  and  in  the  chief  compet¬ 
ing  nation  on  any  product.  If  we  want 
to  lower  the  tariff  below  that  difference, 
there  can  be  no  objective,  except  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  markets  or  a  lowering  of 
wages  and  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living.  Because  the  only  way  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  stay  in  business  is  to  lower  wages 
and  costs,  in  order  to  meet  foreign 
competition.  It  is  either  of  two  things: 
Either  it  is  a  deliberate  division,  or  it  is 
a  deliberate  effort  or  objective  to  lower 
our  standard  of  living  and  wages.  We 
can  take  our  choice. 

TEXTILES  FROM  EVERY  LOW-WAGE  NATION  IN 

WORLD  COMPETING  AGAINST  AMERICAN  TEXTILE 

WORKERS 

European  textiles,  Japanese  textiles, 
textiles  from  India,  and  textiles  from 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
labor  works  for  a  few  cents  a  day — I  re¬ 
peat:  a  few  cents  a  day — compete 
against  American  textiles,  American 
workers,  and  American  wages. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  professors  say 
we  can  compete  with  any  nation  because 
of  our  knowhow  and  our  machinery. 
What  kind,  of  machinery  is  installed  in 
those  textile  plants?  It  is  American 
capital  which  goes  into  Japan  or  Scot¬ 
land  or  England,  together  with  the  latest 
machinery  in  the  whole  world.  An  engi¬ 
neer  who  built  a  plant  without  the  latest 
American  machinery  would  be  fired. 

Then  a  small  percentage — 3  or  5  or  7 
percent — of  well-trained  American 
workingmen  are  taken  into  those  plants, 
and  the  Americans  train  the  native 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  visualize  a 
well-trained  Scotsman,  Englishman,  or 
Japanese,  having  our  knowhow  and  our 
machinery,  working  for  a  few  cents  a 
day — in  England  and  Scotland,  about  40 
cents  an  hour;  in  Japan,  about  20  cents 
an  hour  or  less?  Can  you  visualize  how 
far  the  American  workingman,  earning 
$1.80  or  $2  an  hour,  will  get? 
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FOREIGN  WORKERS  DRAW  BARE  SUBSISTENCE  PAY; 

NO  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  in  most  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  no  social  security  or  indus¬ 
trial  insurance.  The  industrial  insur¬ 
ance,  social  security,  and  other  such  ben¬ 
efits  which  are  paid  in  this  country  more 
than  equal  the  wages  paid  in  the  foreign, 
nations. 

This  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  wreck 
the  American  economy.  It  did  not  start 
yesterday.  It  started  with  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  crowd ;  with  the  Alger  Hiss 
crowd;  and  with  their  predecessors,  such 
as  Coe  and  others  in  the  Treasury  or 
State  Department.  Yet  we,  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  are  following  then- 
policy. 

We  are  following  the  Karl  Marx  pol¬ 
icy:  “From  him  according  to  his  ability; 
to  him  according  to  his  needs.”  I  will 
correct  the  quotation,  if  necessary,  but 
that  is  what  it  meant.  We  are  taking 
from  our  Nation  according  to  our  ability, 
and  are  giving  to  the  other  nations  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  need.  We  are  giving  to 
them  our  trade,  our  American  markets. 
We  have  already  priced  ourselves  out  of 
their  markets. 

MACHINERY,  METAL  IMPORTS  MULTIPLY  DIS¬ 
TRESSED  AREAS 

In  25  distressed  areas  1  of  the  key  in¬ 
dustries  is  the  manufacture  of  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  and  in  24  distressed 
areas  it  is  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery,  which  we  are  now  receiving 
in  great  quantity  from  Britain  and  other 
countries  financed  by  foreign  aid  and 
subsidized  indirectly  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  free  import  policy. 

A  major  industry  in  25  distressed  areas 
is  that  of  primary  metals,  and  in  16  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  that  of  fabricating  metals. 

■  Foreign  metal  producers  and  foreign 
metal  fabricators  are  competing  against 
these  industries  for  the  home  market. 

Eighteen  distressed  areas  depend  in 
measure  for  their  employment  and  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  manufacture  of  apparel. 

The  sweat  shops  of  Asia  and  Europe 
are  competing  against  these  workers, 
thousands  of  whom  are  jobless. 

Twelve  distressed  areas  rely  on  the 
pottery  and  glass  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  for  much  of  their  payrolls.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  these  industries  and  areas 
has  been  progressively  cut  down  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  flood  of  imports  from 
low-wage  nations — including  Soviet 
satellites — which  have  been  swamping 
the  American  markets. 

INEFFICIENT  INDUSTRY  THEORY  PROPAGATED  BY 
HENRY  WALLACE  IN  1934 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  a  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  a  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  in  the  days  of  the 
early  1930’s,  and  his  followers  and  dis¬ 
ciples,  were  they  active  today,  would  say 
that  these  industries  were  inefficient  be¬ 
cause  they  have  permitted  themselves  to 
become  distressed  by  the  inflow  of  cheap 
imports.  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  proponents  of  free 
trade  back  in  1934.  We  wrote  several 
books  on  free  trade  and  in  one  of  them 
he  said : 

As  the  tariffs  are  gradually  reduced,  may 
it  not  be  wise  to  work  out  a  plan  for  liqui- 
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dating  definitely,  yet  slowly,  these  inefficient 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  say,  “If 
American  producers  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  producers,  the  American 
producers  should  go  out  of  business,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  inefficient.” 

Mr.  President,  our  workingmen  are 
living  in  houses  with  carpets  on  the  floors 
and  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  many 
of  their  houses  have  electric  stoves  and 
telephones — or,  at  least,  many  of  our 
workingmen  have  been  living  in  such 
houses.  But  the  homes  of  the  Japanese 
working  people  I  saw  were  far  different 
from  that.  So  we  are  talking  about  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  standard  of  living. 

CONGRESS  BASICALLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DIS¬ 
TRESSED  AREAS  BY  PREVIOUS  TRADE  ACT  EXTEN¬ 
SIONS 

Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  the  tariff 
represented  the  difference  between  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
chief  competitive  country,  in  the  case  of 
each  product.  But  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  tariff  could  be — and 
in  many  cases  it  has  been — lowered,  with 
the  result  that  the  American  working 
man  and  investors  have  been  destroyed. 
If  anyone  has  been  inefficient,  I  think 
it  has  been  the  membership  of  Congress, 
who  up  to  now  have  permitted  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  act  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  distress,  to  continue  in 
effect. 

In  12  of  the  distressed  areas  on  the 
January  list,  lumber  is  a  major  industry. 
The  free  import  policy  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been,  and  is,  inducing  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  invade  our  lumber 
market.  Japan  has  no  lumber,  but  she 
imports  lumber  from  Canada,  the  East 
Indies,  Russia,  and  other  areas,  converts 
it  into  plywood,  and  ships  the  plywood 
to  the  United  States.  The  labor  costs  in 
Japan  are  so  low  that  she  can  well  afford 
to  ship  twice  across  the  ocean  before  un¬ 
dercutting  our  markets,  industries,  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  communities. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTS  FINANCED  BY  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  President,  in  passing,  I  may  say 
that  quite  a  sizable  iron-ore  industry  has 
been  developed  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  iron  ore  pro¬ 
duced  there  has  been  shipped  largely  to 
Japan.  Last  year,  I  believe,  India  and 
Japan  proposed  that  the  United  States 
give  India  $50  million  or  more  with  which 
to  open  up  her  iron  mines  and  finance 
the  transportation  of  the  iron  ore  to 
Japan.  Of  course,  if  that  were  done,  it 
would  leave  the  Western  States  iron-ore 
producers  high  and  dry — although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  State  Department,  that 
would  be  only  a  detail.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  another  country  beat  out  the 
United  States  in  any  market;  but  I  do 
object  to  the  use  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
American  people,  including  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  companies  which  produce 
iron  ore  in  the  Western  States,  to  finance 
another  nation  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  commence  iron-ore  production 
which  will  take  away  that  market  from 
our  American  citizens.  To  that,  I  do 
object.  But,  of  course,  that  is  part  of 


the  plan;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
policy. 

MIDEAST  CRISIS  TO  TEST  WHAT  NATIONS  ARE 
OUR  TRUE  FRIENDS 

We  are  told  that  we  must  support  these 
nations,  in  order  to  keep  our  friends. 
But  some  day  in  the  not  far  distant  fu¬ 
ture  I  believe  the  United  States  will  have 
some  reason  to  find  out  just  who  its 
friends  are.  We  did  not  seem  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  friends  during  the 
Korean  war,  when  no  other  countries 
helped  us  very  much.  Now  we  shall  see 
what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East  disturbances.  If  we  have  a  war, 
the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  neutral; 
we  can  count  on  that  much.  They  have 
to  be  neutral,  or  else  they  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

UNITED  STATES  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  VITAL  TO 
DEFENSE  THREATENED  BY  IMPORTS 

So  what  are  we  doing?  All  I  know 
is  that  we  are  causing  ourselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals  is  a 
dominant  industry  in  12  distressed  areas 
included  in  the  January  1958  list.  Be¬ 
fore  World  War  I,  this  Nation  manufac¬ 
tured  few  chemicals.  For  many  chemi¬ 
cals  we  depended  on  Germany,  and  our 
lack  of  chemical  manufactures  created 
grave  concern  to  our  Government  during 
that  conflict. 

In  self-defense,  a  tremendous  effort 
was  made  to  build  up  going-concern 
chemical  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Now  foreign  chemicals  are  again  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  United  States,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  so  carefully  built  up  between  the 
two  world  wars  is  progressively  being  cut 
down  by  the  State  Department’s  free- 
import  policy. 

SOME  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  FORCED  BY  COMPE¬ 
TITION  TO  MOVE  BEHIND  LOW-WAGE  CUR¬ 
TAIN 

Mr.  President,  the  heads  of  many  of 
the  chemical  producing  companies  in  the 
United  States,  which  includes  some  of 
the  strongest  companies  our  Nation  has, 
have  told  me  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
invest  in  plants  in  Germany,  Scotland, 
or  other  foreign  countries,  where  low 
wages  are  paid.  But  last  year  and  the 
year  before  they  said  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  do  so,  if  they  were  to 
remain  in  business,  if  there  were  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  policies  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  administered 
in  Geneva.  Several  of  our  companies 
have  already  invested  in  plants  in  for¬ 
eign  nations,  such  as  Germany.  So  we 
may  be  sure  that  these  companies  will 
survive.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
we  are  driving  them  out  of  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Here,  again,  the  foreign  nations  un¬ 
derstand  the  shading  of  tariffs  and  the 
use  of  import  permits  and  exchange  per¬ 
mits  and  the  manipulation  of  their  cur¬ 
rencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  for  trade 
advantage.  One  would  think  that  our 
State  Department  did  not  understand 
those  things  at  all.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
thought  the  State  Department  did  un¬ 
derstand  exactly  the  effect  of  what  it  is 
doing  and  the  effect  its  policies  are  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  workingmen  and  investors 
of  the  United  States,  I  would,  right  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  say  that  those 
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in  the  State  Department  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  situation  are  traitors. 

FOREIGN  AUTOS  ROLL  IN  WHILE  AMERICAN  AUTO 
WORKERS  IDLE 

The  Labor  Department  listed  motor 
vehicles  as  a  major  industry  in  12  of  the 
cities  included  in  the  January  1958  list 
of  areas  in  distress. 

Some  of  our  major  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  are  importing  foreign  cars,  for 
sale  on  the  American  market,  while  they 
are  laying  off  workers  in  their  own  auto¬ 
mobile  factories  in  the  United  States — 
while  in  the  meantime  Walter  Reuther 
extols  the  blessings  of  free  trade.  That 
is  his  privilege;  but  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  the  other  large  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  in  the  United  States 
control  most  of  the  foreign  plants  which 
produce  the  automobiles  which  are  being 
imported  into  our  country.  I  am  sure 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  very  un¬ 
happy  about  the  unemployment  which 
now  exists  in  the  automobile  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Labor,  I  am  sure,  is  very  unhappy  about 
this  unemployment,  despite  all  its  claims 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  a  boon 
to  4V2  million  jobs — a  statement  which 
I  have  already  demonstrated  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  error.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  very  mild  term  to  use  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  I  could  use  a  much  stronger  term 
than  that,  and  it  would  still  be  correctly 
applied. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTES  FOREIGN  PROS¬ 
PERITY  AT  EXPENSE  OF  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY 

The  rank  and  file  of  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  am 
sure,  would  very  much  prefer  that  em¬ 
ployment  of  American  citizens  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  be  encouraged,  so  that 
prosperity  in  this  country  might  be  re¬ 
stored.  That  is  what  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  was  set  up  for. 

The  State  Department,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  interested  in  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  abroad,  and  it  seems  to  hold  a 
whip  over  some  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

TRADING  AWAY  NATION'S  PROSPERITY  TO  FURTHER 
FOREIGN  POLICY  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
was  set  up  to  handle  our  foreign  policy 
and  to  work  with  the  President,  to  whom 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
the  foreign  policy,  under  article  H,  sec¬ 
tion  2,  of  the  Constitution.  But  no¬ 
where  in  the  Constitution  can  we  find 
any  indication  that  part  or  all  of  any 
American  industry  is  supposed  to  be 
traded  away  in  order  to  further  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  our  country.  In  fact,  such 
a  thing  is  prohibited,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  could  not  be  done  until  the 
Congress  transferred  to  the  Executive — 
a  transfer  which  patently  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional — the  constitutional  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  trade 
and  the  national  economy,  through  the 
adjustment  of  the  duties  which  we  call 
tariffs. 

It  would  be  just  as  constitutional — or, 
rather,  just  as  unconstitutional — if  today 
the  Congress  were  to  pass  an  act — which 
it  could  do — to  transfer  to  the  legislative 
branch  the  responsibility  for  the  fixing 
of  the  foreign  policy  under  article  IT,  sec¬ 
tion  2.  The  President  probably  would 
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veto  such  a  bill,  if  Congress  passed  it. 
But,  by  means  of  a  two-thirds  vote.  Con¬ 
gress  could  pass  the  bill  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto;  and,  in  that  event,  the  bill 
would  become  law,  although,  of  course, 
it  would  be  an  unconstitutional  law — in 
fact,  just  as  unconstitutional  as  the  law 
passed  in  1934,  by  means  of  which  Con¬ 
gress  transferred  to  the  Executive  one  of 
its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

DISTRESSED  AREAS  ADDED  TO  LIST  BETWEEN 
JANUARY  AND  MARCH 

Between  January  and  March  this  year, 
Mr.  President,  73  more  distressed  areas 
were  added  to  the  January  list  I  gave 
above.. 

I  did  not  repeat  my  request  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  when  the  March  list 
came  out  to  list  the  three  principal  in¬ 
dustries  in  each  area  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  employment  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  unduly  burden  his  Department 
at  a  time  when  it  should  be  devoting  its 
energies  to  attempting  to  relieve  the  ex¬ 
isting  unemployment. 

However,  the  March  1958,  Labor  Mar¬ 
ket  Trends  gives  an  indication  of  where 
the  trouble  lies  in  areas  added  to  the  list 
in  that  month. 

First  it  lists  major  areas  which  slipped 
into  the  distressed  bracket  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  March,  with  the  industries  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  employment  de¬ 
clines;  then  smaller  areas  classified  in 
March,  and  industries  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  employment  declines,  and  last, 
smaller  areas  classified  in  February,  with 
industries  primarily  responsible  for  em¬ 
ployment  declines. 

I  list  the  areas  classified  in  February 
first,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reason  that 
they  became  distressed  earlier  than  those 
first  classified  in  March. 

ADDITIONAL  DISTRESSED  AREAS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
AFFECTED  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  list  of  such  labor  market 
areas  and  industries  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  employment  decline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Labor  Market  Area  and  Industries  Prima¬ 
rily  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  DE¬ 
CLINE 

ALABAMA 

Florence -Sheffield:  Chemicals. 

Gadsden:  Primary  metals. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonla:  Machinery,  rubber  products. 

Torrington:  Primary  metals  (brass). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Greenfield:  Nonelectrical  machinery  (ma¬ 
chine-tool  accessories) ,  fabricated  metals 
(hand  tools). 

Newburyport:  Leather,  textiles,  electrical 
machinery,  transportation  equipment. 

Taunton:  Electrical  machinery,  fabricated 
metals,  plastic  products;  out-of-area  layoffs 
of  local  residents. 

MICHIGAN 

Escanaba:  Lumber  and  wood  products 
(plywood);  nonelectrical  machinery. 

Iron  Mountain:  Iron-ore  mining,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  lumber,  furniture. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville:  Agriculture,  farm-related 

trade,  textiles. 


MISSOURI 

Joplin:  Mining,  chemicals  cutbacks,  out- 
of-area  layoffs. 

OHIO 

Defiance:  Ordnance,  auto  foundry,  and  ap¬ 
pliance  cutbacks. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield:  Bituminous  coal  mining,  trans¬ 
portation  (railways). 

Parkersburg:  Fabricated  metals,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  chemicals. 

WISCONSIN 

Beaver  Dam:  Lumber,  metals,  electrical 
machinery,  leather. 

Beloit:  Nonelectrical  machinery,  other 
durable  goods. 

La  Crosse:  Fabricated  metals,  automotive 
parts,  instruments,  rubber  footwear. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
we  turn  to  the  March  classifications  of 
distressed  smaller  areas: 

Labor  Market  Area  and  Industries  Primarily 

Responsible  for  Employment  Declines 

ALASKA 

Anchorage :  Government,  construction. 

CALIFORNIA 

Eureka:  Lumber  and  construction  cut¬ 
backs. 

Ukiah:  Lumber. 

CONNECTICUT 

^Bristol:  Nonelectrical  machinery,  instru- 
ments-watches-clocks. 

Danbury:  Textiles  (hats),  nonelectrical 
machinery. 

Meriden:  Nonelectrical  machinery,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  silverware. 

Middletown:  Fabricated  metals,  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment. 

Norwich:  Textiles,  fabricated  metals. 

Thompson ville :  Textiles  (carpets,  rugs). 

Willimantic :  Electrical  equipment. 

MAINE 

Lewiston :  Textiles,  shoes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg:  Fabricated  metals,  nonelectri¬ 
cal  machinery,  textiles. 

Ware :  Textiles,  paper  products. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian:  Cutbacks  in  auto  related  fabri¬ 
cated  metals,  other  durable  goods. 

Ionia-Belding-Greenville :  Autos,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery. 

MISSOURI 

Flat  River -De  Soto-Festus:  Lead  mining, 
glass,  railroad  shops. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Dover:  Ordnance,  primary  metals,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  apparel. 

NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam:  Textiles  (chiefly  carpet  indus¬ 
try),  layoffs  of  local  residents  by  plants  in 
nearby  areas. 

Batavia:  Machinery,  primary  metals,  out- 
of-area  layoffs  of  local  residents. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Hamlet:  Textiles. 

OHIO 

Cambridge:  Electrical  machinery,  fabri¬ 
cated  metals. 

OREGON 

Albany:  Forest  products  and  construction. 

Coos  Bay:  Forest  products  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

Eugene:  Forest  products  and  construction. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Butler:  Steel,  cement,  railroad  equipment, 
limestone  products. 

TEXAS 

Laredo:  Primary  metals  (antimony),  trade. 
Government  (Federal). 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen:  Logging,  lumbering,  wood  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Anacortes:  Logging,  lumbering,  food  proc¬ 
essing,  metal  fabrication. 

Bellingham:  Logging,  lumbering,  wood 
products. 

Everett:  Lumber  and  wood  products,  paper 
and  pulp,  nonelectrical  machinery. 

Olympia:  Pulp  and  paper  products,  log¬ 
ging  and  lumbering,  construction. 

Port  Angeles:  Logging  and  wood  products, 
pulp  and  paper,  construction. 

HOW  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  CLASSIFIES  MAJOR 
DISTRESSED  LABOR-MARKET  AREAS 

Mr.  President,  this  leaves  us  the  major 
labor-market  areas,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  which  slipped  from 
January  to  March  into  which  it  calls  its 
“D”  classification. 

Major  areas  are  classified  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F.  In  group  A  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  shortage,  not  a  surplus  of  labor. 
There  are  no  cities  in  the  A  group,  and 
there  were  no  cities  in  the  A  group  in 
January,  either.  In  group  B  are  listed 
cities  “where  job  opportunities  for  local 
workers  are  slightly  in  excess  of  job 
openings.’’  There  are  no  cities  in  the  B 
group.  In  group  C,  job  seekers  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  job  openings.  There 
were  91  areas  in  group  C  in  January,  79 
in  March,  and  63  in  May. 

D  areas  are  those  in  which  from  6  to 
8.9  percent  are  unemployed;  E  those  in 
which  9  to  11.9  percent  are  unemployed; 
and  F  those  in  which  12  percent  or  more 
are  unemployed.  The  D,  E,  and  F  areas 
are  those  commonly  designated  as  dis¬ 
tressed  areas. 

In  March  the  cities  which  dropped 
from  C  to  D  follow,  with  the  industries 
primarily  responsible  for  employment 
declines  listed: 

Labor  Market  Area  and  Industries  Primarily 

Responsible  for  Employment  Declines 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Britain:  Nonelectrical  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  fabricated  metals. 

ILLINOIS 

Joliet:  Machinery,  ordnance,  chemicals 
(explosives),  electrical  equipment. 

Peoria:  Sharp  cutback  in  dominant  non¬ 
electrical  machinery  (agricultural  machinery 
and  tractors) . 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne:  Losses  in  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  motor  vehicles,  primary  metals. 

Indianapolis:  Autos,  aircraft,  machinery, 
metals. 

MAINE 

Declines  in  most  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  including  fabricated  metals,  textiles, 
leather,  paper,  lumber,  food  processing. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  Virtually  all  industries  down. 
Losses  since  year  ago  heaviest  in  durable 
goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton:  Scattered  factory  losses,  led  by 
textiles,  apparel;  out-of-area  layoffs  of  local 
residents  also  boosts  unemployment. 

Springfield-Holyoke :  Both  durables  and 
nondurables  down.  Losses  heaviest  in  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  ordnance,  textiles,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  rubber. 

Worcester:  Primary  metals,  nonelectrical 
machinery. 

MICHIGAN 

Lansing:  Autos. 

Saginaw:  Autos,  auto  foundries,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery. 
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MINNESOTA 

Duluth-Superior:  Transportation  (ore 

shipping),  primary  metals,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul:  Machinery,  instru¬ 
ments,  lead  general  factory  decline. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Perth  Amhoy:  Motor  vehicles,  apparel, 
chemicals. 

NEW  YORK 

Syracuse:  Nonelectrical,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery;  primary,  fabricated  metals. 

OHIO 

Toledo:  Sharp  cutbacks  in  metals,  ma¬ 
chinery,  autos,  transportation. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Reading:  Primary  metals,  textiles. 

York:  Machinery,  textiles,  furniture. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga:  Primary  metals  (plant 
closed),  textiles,  chemicals. 

TEXAS 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur:  Shipbuilding,  off¬ 
shore  oil  activities,  chemicals. 

Corpus  Christi:  Construction,  government 
(Federal) . 

Fort  Worth:  Aircraft,  food  processing, 
nonelectrical  machinery,  apparel. 

MICHIGAN 

Flint:  Autos,  auto  components.  (Reclas¬ 
sified  from  group  C  to  group  E.) 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo:  Chiefly  durable  goods,  primary 
metals  (steel),  aircraft,  autos.  (Reclassified 
from  group  C  to  group  E.) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
May  1958  report,  and  we  will  first  list 
the  smaller  areas  classified  labor  sur¬ 
plus  in  April; 

ALABAMA 

Anniston:  Textiles,  electrical  equipment, 
primary  metals. 

GEORGIA 

Toceoa:  Nonelectrical  (construction)  ma¬ 
chinery. 

INDIANA 

Connersville :  Furniture  and  fixtures,  fab¬ 
ricated  metals. 

IOWA 

Ottumwa:  Food  processing  (meat  pack¬ 
ing). 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor-Ypsilanti :  Auto-related  electri¬ 
cal  equipment,  auto  parts. 

Owosso:  Electrical  equipment,  auto-re¬ 
lated  textiles  (upholstery) . 

MONTANA 

Butte:  Copper  mining. 

Kalispell:  Logging,  lumbering. 

NEW  YORK 

Auburn:  Electrical  machinery,  shoes,  plas¬ 
tics. 

Elmira:  Nonelectrical  machinery,  electri¬ 
cal  equipment. 

Gloversville:  Gloves  (knitted,  fabric,  and 
leather). 

Jamestown-Dunkirk:  Primary  metals, 

furniture,  machinery. 

Watertown:  Nonelectrical  machinery, 

paper. 

OHIO 

Athens-Logan-Nelsonville:  Declines  in 

mining;  scattered  factory  reduction — stone, 
clay-glass,  printing-publishing.  Shoe  plants 
on  reduced  workweek. 

East  Liverpool-Salem :  Clay  products,  non¬ 
electrical  machinery,  fabricated  metals, 
furniture. 

Mansfield:  Most  durables  (household  ap¬ 
pliances,  electrical  equipment;  primary 
metals,  autos)  down;  cutbacks  on  local  mili¬ 
tary  installation. 


OREGON 

Roseburg:  Lumber  and  wood  products. 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol -Johnson  City-Kingsport :  Chemi¬ 
cals,  furniture,  textiles,  return  of  workers 
laid  off  in  out-of-area  auto  cutbacks. 

UTAH 

Provo:  Cutbacks  in  dominant  iron  and 
steel  industry. 

SMALL  AREAS  AND  CRIPPLED  INDUSTRIES  LISTED 

Smaller  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  classified  in  May  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  primarily  responsible  for  em¬ 
ployment  declines  are : 

Labor  Market  Area  and  Industries  Pri¬ 
marily  Responsible  for  Employment 

Declines 

ILLINOIS 

Centralia:  Railroads,  shoes,  nonferrous 
metals. 

Decatur:  Nonelectrical  (farm)  machinery, 
primary  metals. 

Woodstock:  Electrical  machinery,  primary 
metals. 

INDIANA 

Anderson:  Heaviest  losses  in  auto-related 
electrical  machinery,  fabricated  metals,  air¬ 
craft  also  down. 

New  Castle:  Autos  and  auto  components; 
auto  cutbacks  in  adjacent  areas  contribute 
to  unemployment  rise. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Haverhill:  Cutbacks  centered  in  dominant 
shoe  industry,  electrical  machinery. 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls:  Copper  smelting. 

NEW  YORK 

Oneonta:  Long-term  decline  in  railroad 
shops;  small  scattered  manufacturing  losses. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Morganton:  Furniture,  apparel,  electrical 
machinery. 

OHIO 

Kenton:  Electrical,  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  stone-clay-glass. 

Lima:  Durable  goods  cutbacks  (machin¬ 
ery,  metals,  autos);  Government  (Federal), 
railroads  also  down. 

Marietta:  Chemicals,  primary  metals, 
furniture. 

Marion:  Nearly  all  factory  industries 
down  over  last  year;  nonelectrical,  electrical 
machinery,  primary  metals  show  largest 
losses. 

St.  Marys:  Rubber  nonelectrical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee-Henryetta:  Glass,  lead,  and  zinc 
smelting,  mining  (coal  and  oil-gas  drilling). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  Castle:  Heavy  cutbacks  in  primary 
metals,  smaller  losses  in  machinery,  pottery. 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton:  Layoffs  at  naval  shipyard, 
other  Federal  installations. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg:  Glass  products,  coal  mining, 
electrical  equipment. 

Martinsburg:  Stone-clay-glass  products, 
textiles. 

Morgantown:  Coal  mining,  chemicals. 

WISCONSIN 

Lake  Geneva-Whitewater :  Auto  compo¬ 
nents,  primary  metals. 

Mr.  President,  this  leaves  us  the  major 
labor  market  areas,  as  the  Department 
of  Labor  terms  them,  who  have  slipped 
into  the  “D”  or  distressed  areas  class 
since  March.  They  are: 


July  21 

Labor  Market  Area  and  Industries  Prima¬ 
rily  Responsible  for  Employment  De¬ 
clines 

ALABAMA 

Mobile:  Shipbuilding,  construction. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven:  Aircraft,  ordnance,  metals. 

GEORGIA 

Columbus:  Long-term  downtrend  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  decline  in  construction  (completion  of 
military  housing  project). 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago:  Virtually  all  industries  down 
since  year  ago;  heaviest  losses  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing  (metals,  machinery, 
aircraft) . 

NEW  YORK 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy :  Electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  ordnance,  primary  metals. 

New  York:  Nearly  all  factory  industries 
down  since  year  ago;  dominant  apparel  in¬ 
dustry,  aircraft  experienced  largest  reduc¬ 
tion. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Greensboro-High  Point:  Losses  in  textiles, 
electrical  machinery,  furniture. 

OHIO 

Akron:  Tires,  fabricated  metals,  aircraft. 

Cleveland:  Durable  goods  layoffs  (primary 
and  fabricated  metals,  machinery,  autos,  air¬ 
craft)  . 

Dayton:  Auto  parts  and  components,  rub¬ 
ber  products,  household  appliances,  office 
machinery. 

Hamilton-Middleton:  Primary  and  fabri¬ 
cated  metals,  nonelectrical  machinery. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allen town-Bethlehem:  Steel  leads  decline 
since  last  year.  Electrical  machinery,  stone- 
clay-glass,  transportation  equipment,  tex- 
tiles-apparel  also  down. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis:  Tires,  transportation  equipment 
(autos  and  trailers),  farm  machinery. 

TEXAS 

Houston :  Oilfield  machinery,  primary  met¬ 
als  (pipeline  items),  construction,  petroleum 
extraction. 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke:  Layoffs  in  transportation,  rail¬ 
road  shops) ,  chemicals  (rayon) ,  electrical 
equipment. 

WASHINGTON 

Tacoma:  Lumber  and  wood  products,  pri¬ 
mary  metals  (aluminum,  copper),  govern¬ 
ment  installations. 

IMPORTS  SINCE  GATT  CREATED  MORE  THAN 

DOUBLE 

Mr.  President,  since  1947,  when  the 
United  States  first  became  a  “contract¬ 
ing  party”  to  GATT,  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  in  which  36 
foreign  nations  participate,  each,  like 
the  United  States,  having  1  vote,  our 
imports  have  risen  from  $5,666,321,000 
to  $12,920,984,594. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  value  of  imports  each 
year  since  the  United  States  entered 
GATT  and  commenced  participating  in 
multilateral  agreements  in  which  the 
36  foreign  “contracting  parties”  proceed 
to  divide  up  American  markets  like  a 
juicy  steak.  For  purposes  of  indicating 
those  imports,  which  are  are  considered 
noncompetitive  and  enter  duty  free, 
and  those  which  are  competitive  and 
dutiable,  thus  adversely  affecting  indus- 
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try,  investments,  and  employment,  I 
shall  list  the  total  imports,  the  value  of 
imports  that  enter  duty  free,  the  value 
of  imports  on  which  duties,  most  of  them 
merely  token  duties  under  the  Trade 


Agreements  Act,  and  the  percentage  of 
imports  which  enter  duty  free. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Duties  entered  for  consumption  and  dxities  thereon 


Year 

Total  value 

Duty  free 

Dutiable 

Percent 

free 

Duties 

Percent 

total 

imports 

Percent 

dutiable 

imports 

mr>_ . 

Thousands 
$4, 824,  902 

Thousands 
$2,  934,  955 

Thousands 
$1,  899,  946 

60.  83 

Thousands 
$477, 854 

9.90 

25.28 

1947 . 

6, 666,  321 

3,  454, 647 

2,  211, 674 

60. 97 

427,  679 

7.  55 

19.34 

ms . 

7,  092,  032 
6,  591,  640 

4, 174,  523 

2,917,509 

58.  86 

404,  778 

5.71 

13. 87 

1949 . 

3,  883, 186 

2,  708,  454 

58.  91 

364,  618 

5.53 

13.46 

1950 . i. . 

8,  743, 082 

4,  766,  778 

3,  976,  304 

64.  52 

522,  337 

5.  97 

13. 14 

1951 . 

10,  817,  341 

5, 993,  442 

4,  823,  900 

65.  41 

691.  261 

5.  47 

12.  26 

1952 . . . 

10,  747,  497 
10,  778,  905 

6,  256,  950 

4,  490,  546 

68.  22 

670,  062 

5.  30 

12.  69 

1953 . . 

5, 919,  501 

4,  859,  403 

54.9 

584,  350 

5.  42 

12.  02 

1954 . . 

10,  239,  617 

5,  667,  904 

6,  036,  634 

4,  571,  613 

55.3 

529, 109 

5. 17 

11.57 

1955 . 

11,336,787 

6,  300, 153 

53.2 

633,313 

5.59 

11.95 

1956 . 

12,  490,  240 

6,  219, 836 

6,  270,  404 

49.8 

709,  690 

5.  68 

11.  32 

1957 . 

12, 920,  984 

6,  458,  604 

6,  462,  380 

49.9 

761,  284 

6.  97 

11.  78 

HALF  OF  IMPORTS  NONCOMPETITIVE  ENTER 
UNITED  STATES  DUTY  FREE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  again  that  more  than  50  percent, 
on  dollar  value  of  all  imports  come  into 
this  country  duty-free.  They  come  in 
duty  free  either  because  the  products 
were  not  produced  commercially  in  this 
country,  or  because  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  risk,  and  that  has  been  the 
principal  ever  since  the  protective  tariff 
was  established.  So  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  is  one-half,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  industries 
producing  commercially  in  this  country, 
whose  labor  costs  and  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  are  so  much  greater  than  they  are 
in  foreign  nations  that  without  a  duty 
or  tariff  to  even  the  cost  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  those  industries  to  stay 
in  business. 

Let  me  say  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  a  tariff  be  greater  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  effective  wages,  taxes,  and 
cost  of  doing  business  in  this  country 
and  those  in  the  chief  competing  nation 
on  each  product.  If  it  were  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  a  product  in  this 
country  where  such  a  duty  would  not 
allow  the  industry  to  survive,  then  there 
could  be  enacted  a  special  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  if  Congress  decided  that  industry 
should  be  continued.  But  under  the 
principle  laid  down  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  no 
such  tariff  should  or  could  be  imposed. 

COMPETITIVE  IMPORTS  INCREASE  DOUBLE  RATE 

OF  DUTY-FREE  GOODS  SINCE  GATT  CREATED 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  very 
significant  facts  brought  out  by  this 
table.  For  example,  it  shows  that  total 
imports  have  increased  from  $5,666,321,- 
000  in  1947,  the  year  GATT  was  created, 
to  $12,920,984,000  in  1957,  an  increase  of 
128  percent. 

But  the  increase  of  duty-free  imports, 
the  imports  which  are  noncompetitive, 
or  relatively  noncompetitive,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  products — which  is  why  the  1930 
Tariff  Act  and  previous  tariffs  acts  made 
them  duty  free — increased  from  $3,454,- 
647,000  in  1947  to  $6,456,604,000  in  1957, 
or  only  87  percent. 

In  contrast,  imports  of  dutiable  foreign 
goods  and  products  increased  from  $2,- 
211,674,000  in  1947  to  $6,462,380,000  in 
1957,  or  192  percent. 


What  the  free  trade  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  done  is  to  make  duties  on  com¬ 
petitive  foreign  goods  so  negligible  that 
they  no  longer  represent  any  differential 
between  American  wages  and  costs  of 
production  and  the  wages  and  costs  of 
production  in  the  chief  competing  for¬ 
eign  nation. 

TARIFF  REDUCTIONS  UNDER  TRADE  ACT  REVIEWED 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  not  only  was  there  a  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  allowed  in  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  but  there  was  an  additional  50 
percent  reduction  in  a  subsequent  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  act,  and  then  a  15  percent 
reduction  over  a  period  of  3  years — 5  per¬ 
cent  per  year,  by  an  act  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1955 — and  now  with  the  25  per¬ 
cent  additional  reduction  which  is  pro¬ 
posed,  there  would  be  very  little  tariff 
left. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  a 
fixed  duty  or  a  tariff  is  lowered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  inflation.  Ad  valorem  or 
percentage  duties  keep  pace  with  infla¬ 
tion,  of  course:  but  when  there  is  a  fixed 
duty,  the  practical  effect  is  that  the  duty 
is  lowered  in  accordance  with  inflation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
that  the  dollar  last  year  was  worth  48 
cents.  Let  us  say  there  has  been  a  50 
percent  inflation,  and  a  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Per¬ 
haps  the  1934  dollar  is  worth  33  cents  or 
less.  However,  let  us  assume  it  is  worth 
50  cents.  If  one  considers  a  5-cent  duty 
per  pound  on  an  article  selling  for  20 
cents,  it  amounts  to  a  25  percent  duty. 
But  if  there  is  50  percent  inflation  and 
that  article  sells  for  40  cents,  the  duty 
becomes  only  1 2^2,  percent.  So  the  duty 
is  lowered  just  as  effectively  through  in¬ 
flation  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  plan. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  COVER  THOUSANDS  OF 
PRODUCTS 

Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act  the  duties 
and  tariffs,  upon  proper  notice  of  60  days 
to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  nations 
which  are  parties  to  the  multilateral 
trade  agreements,  as  to  all  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  those  agreements — there 
are  about  4,000  or  5,000  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts — would  revert  to  the  control  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  180  days  the 
duties  and  relationships  for  the  bilateral 
trader  agreements  with  other  nations, 


which  have  been  made  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  would  revert  to  the  control  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

What  would  be  the  process  for  con¬ 
sideration,  Mr.  President?  It  would  be 
the  statutory  rates  as  of  1930,  not  the 
rates  to  which  the  tariffs  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  Tariff  Commission  would  be 
instructed,  as  I  have  explained  before, 
to  determine  the  reasonable  cost  of  an 
article  produced  in  this  Nation,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  producing 
that  article  or  a  similar  article  in  the 
chief  competing  country,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  then  recommend  the 
difference  as  the  tariff.  It  would  be  an 
adjustment  up  or  down  to  follow  the 
economic  relationship  between  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  chief  competing  nation,  for 
each  product. 

That  would  all  lead,  Mr.  President,  to 
one  objective.  The  objective  we  all  have 
is  free  trade,  but  it  should  be  free  trade 
on  our  standard  and  not  on  the  standard 
of  living  of  Japan. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  GIVEN  AMERICAN  MARKET 
WITHOUT  COMPETITION 

Mr.  President,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  destroyed  competition.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  has  destroyed  competition  of 
th  foreign  nations  for  the  American 
market,  handing  them  that  market  on  a 
silver  platter. 

The  tariff,  as  I  have  explained,  would 
make  the  difference.  The  tariff  would 
be  an  evener,  so  that  the  American 
workingman  and  investor  would  have 
equal  access  to  his  own  market,  and 
could  compete  for  the  American  market 
with  others. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  as  to  any  prod¬ 
uct  under  such  a  tariff,  the  product 
would  come  in  without  question,  in 
whatever  amount  was  necessary.  Then, 
under  the  American  system,  when  the 
American  market  is  saturated,  the  less 
efficient  American  industries  would  go 
out  of  business  in  the  process  of  the 
economic  system.  That  is  the  way  we 
built  the  standard  of  living  up  for  150 
years,  until  along  came  the  change  in 
policy  in  1934,  when  we  welcomed  the 
cheap  labor  products  into  this  market 
without  any  evener  or  compensation 
whatever. 

UNITED  STATES  WORLD’S  DUMPING  GROUND  FOR 
LOW-WAGE  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  President,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  made  the  United  States  the 
world’s  greatest  dumping  ground  for 
low-wage,  low-taxed  foreign  products 
which  are  identical,  like,  similar,  or 
copies  and  imitations  of  goods  and  man¬ 
ufactures  that  formerly  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  table 
I  previously  inserted  in  the  Record,  I 
have  first  gone  back  to  the  year  1947, 
and  I  have  done  that  for  2  reasons. 

One  is  that  1947  was  the  year  when 
GATT,  on  our  invitation,  was  created, 
and  when  we  departed  from  the  bilat¬ 
eral  trade  agreements  contemplated  and 
authorized  in  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  proceeded  to  enter  into 
multilateral  agreements,  which  were 
never  contemplated  in  the  1934  act  by 
any  Government  officials  in  their  testi- 
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mony  before  congressional  committees, 
or  by  any  officials  in  their  public  utter¬ 
ances  outside  of  the  committee  rooms, 
except  Henry  Wallace. 

TRADE  ACT  HAS  ACHIEVED  OBJECTIVE  OF  DIVIDING 

UNITED  STATES  WEALTH  MARKETS,  JOBS  WITH 

WORLD 

Mi’.  President,  I  believe  that  the  whole 
thing  was  thought  out  in  advance,  and 
that  the  Harry  Dexter  Whites  and  the 
Alger  Hisses  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
“mess  of  great  traders,”  which  we  bred 
here  on  our  own  shores,  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  adopted  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  amended  the 
Constitution  without  referring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  people,  thereby  putting  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  national  economy  and  foreign 
trade,  as  well  as  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy,  making  it  possible  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  trade  any  industry  or  any  part 
of  an  industry,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Secretary  Dulles  and  Secretary 
Weeks,  on  his  own  prerogative,  without 
discussing  it  with  anyone,  and  least  of 
all  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  was  known  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  It  has  happened.  It  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  act 
has  not  worked.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  the  act  has  worked  exactly 
as  it  was  proposed  to  work;  that  is,  it  is 
destroying  the  American  workingmen 
and  the  American  investor.  When  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  American  investor,  I  refer  to 
the  investor  who  has  no  outside  invest¬ 
ments  in  foreign  nations.  We  have 
utterly  destroyed  him  and  small  business, 
through  the  cheap-labor  imports  and 
taxes. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERS  EXPLANATION  WHY 
FOREIGN  CONTROLS  MORE  RIGID,  DRASTIC 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  I 
have  gone  back  to  1947  in  discussing  the 
table  above  is  that  the  State  Department 
contends  that  it  was  not  until  after 
World  War  n  and  when  it  “sponsored 
the  multilateral  approach  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade  problems”  that  its  objectives 
began  to  be  substantially  realized,  which 
again  takes  us  back  to  1947  and  GATT. 

From  1934  until  World  War  II,  the 
State  Department  contends,  the  world 
was  much  upset  and  disturbed  by  au¬ 
thoritarian  governments,  so  not  a  great 
deal  could  be  accomplished.  Even  less 
could  be  accomplished  during  World 
War  II,  the  State  Department  implies, 
in  saying: 

All  countries  engaged  in  World  War  II, 
in  mobilizing  their  economies  for  war,  were 
forced  to  abandon  normal  trade  methods  and 
resort  to  rigid  control  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  war 
obliged  most  other  countries  to  follow  suit 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  period  acute  exchange  diffi¬ 
culties  and  material  shortages  resulting 
from  the  war  required  continuance  of,  or 
even  more  rigid,  trade  controls. 

Mr.  President,  the  “even  more  rigid 
controls”  continue  today,  as  I  pointed 
out  early  in  my  remarks.  Through  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  currencies  and  multiple  ex¬ 
change  foreign  countries  still  are  main¬ 
taining  that  they  are  experiencing  “acute 
exchange  difficulties.”  By  making  this 
claim  they  are  able  to  utilize  all  the  var¬ 


ious  exemptions  which  GATT  provides 
for  avoiding  any  lessening  of  their  re¬ 
striction  and  controls  over  imports  and 
exports. 

NATIONS  MANUFACTURE  OWN  DOLLAR  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  President  those  nations  can  al¬ 
ways  show  they  are  short  of  dollar  bal¬ 
ance  payments,  until  all  of  our  wealth 
and  markets  are  equally  distributed 
among  them.  Then,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  living  as  they  are  living,  rather 
than  having  them  live  as  we  do. 

Under  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  we  could 
bring  about  free  trade  and  bring  the 
standard  of  living  of  other  nations  up 
to  ours.  Or  we  could  do  that  under  a 
similar  act  which  related  to  equalization 
of  costs.  That  is  what  section  336  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides,  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  costs.  As  the  other  nations 
raised  their  standards  of  living,  the  tariff 
would  go  down.  When  the  people  of  the 
other  nations  were  living  about  the  same 
as  oiir  citizens,  free  trade  would  be  auto¬ 
matic.  That  is  what  we  all  want.  That 
is  our  objective.  But  we  want  to  hold 
our  standard. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ASKS  5  YEARS  TO  MAKE  GOOD 

PROMISES  NOT  KEPT  IN  PAST  24  YEARS 

Mr.  President,  new  totalitarian  forces 
have  risen  in  the  world  which  are  as 
disturbing  to  normal  trade,  or  more  so, 
than  those  from  1934  to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II. 

But  now  comes  the  State  Department 
and  tells  us  that  if  Congress  will  just  vote 
it  5  more  years  of  power  over  our  com¬ 
merce  and  our  national  economy,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  dandy,  being  careful  to  dis¬ 
claim  any  of  the  effects  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  the  first  13  years  of 
its  operation. 

It  should  also  disclaim  any  effects  the 
act  has  had  during  the  past  10  years, 
because  all  of  the  effects  have  been  bad. 

The  principal  effect  has  been  to  almost 
triple  the  imports  of  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  from  low  wage  foreign  countries, 
liquidate  industries,  create 'mass  unem¬ 
ployment  and  cause  243  American  cities 
and  their  metropolitan  areas  to  become 
grievously  distressed. 

Five  years  more  of  multilateral  trade 
agreements,  of  “planned  redistribution  of 
our  national  income,”  as  Henry  Wallace 
put  it,  around  the  world,  and  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  will  sink  as  it  did  in  Tur¬ 
key,  Egypt,  China,  Iran,  India,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Thailand,  all  once  rich  na¬ 
tions,  after  adoption  of  free  import  or 
free  trade  policies. 

COMMERCE  CHIEF  SAYS  ACT  HAD  NO  CHANCE  TO 
WORK  UNTIL  1963  ' — 

Mr.  Weeks  does  not  even  want  to  go 
back  as  far  as  1947  as  a  base  year  when 
he  thinks  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  began  to  achieve  its  object.  He 
stated : 

I  have  said  many  times  that  trade  was  not 
normal  until  we  finished  the  Korean  war. 
You  had  a  preparatory  period  in  1934-39 
and  then  you  had  6  or  7  years  of  war  .and 
then  you  had  the  reconstruction  and  the 
Korean  war.  We  really  never  had  a  chance 
to  develop  our  trade  until  1953. 

Representative  Simpson  asked  the 
Secretary: 

And  all  that  happened  in  the  twenties, 
thirties,  and  forties  had  nothing  to  do  with 
where  we  are  today  except  creating  the  ab- 
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normal  circumstances  under  which  we  had 
abnormal  trade,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  Simpson,  you  had  no  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  in  that  period.  You  had  two 
wars,  you  had  reconstruction,  devastation. 
There  was  no  normal  trade  in  the  world  in 
that  period. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  cham¬ 
pioned  free  trade  and  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  during  the  years  from 
1934  to  1953,  may  wish  to  note  Mr. 
Weeks’  appraisal  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

I  now  turn  again  to  the  table  which 
I  last  asked  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record,  giving  the  value  of  imports, 
those  entering  duty  free  and  therefore 
noncompetitive,  and  those  which  are 
competitive  or  dutiable. 

In  1952,  when,  as  Mr.  Weeks  contends, 
we  did  not  have  normal  trade,  our  im¬ 
ports  totaled  $10,747,497,000,  of  which 
$6,256,950,000,  or  58.22  percent,  entered 
duty  free,  or,  in  other  words  noncompeti¬ 
tive.  The  value  of  our  dutiable  or  com¬ 
petitive  imports  was  $4,490,546,000,  or 
41.78  percent. 

WAR  ECONOMY  CONTINUES  AS  TAXPAYERS’ 
MONEY  SQUANDERED  OVERSEAS 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  we 
are  living  on  a  war  economy  today.  Our 
American  markets  are  gone,  and  we  are 
priced  out  of  the  foreign  markets. 

Everything  we  send  abroad  costs  the 
American  taxpayers  money.  We  make 
up  the  difference  between  our  cost  here 
and  the  world  market,  with  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  Now  the  $40  billion  we 
have  been  spending  each  fiscal  year  is 
increased  to  about  $50  billion.  It  will 
probably  be  $60  billion  for  the  coming 
year.  It  might  be  that  we  could  revive 
the  economy  for  a  little  while;  but  if  we 
back  off  and  take  a  look,  what  do  we  see? 
The  American,  people  are  paying  inter¬ 
est  on  $852  billion — more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars.  Soon  the 
figure  will  reach  a  trillion  dollars;  and 
there  is  certain*1  to  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  before  it  adjourns,  or  early  in  the 
next  Congress,  a  request  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  again. 

DEBT  MOUNTS  AS  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
PINCERS  TIGHTEN 

With  all  this  prosperity  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  debt  limit  steadily.  We  have 
steadily  increased  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  by  inflation.  We  are  living  under 
an  economy  that  was  established  for  150 
years,  and  is  difficult  to  destroy.  But 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  it  are  nearer 
their  objective  today  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

There  is  under  way  a  pincers  move¬ 
ment  to  destroy  this  Government.  It  is 
both  political  and  economic.  The  Status 
of  Forces  Treaty  and  other  like  imposi¬ 
tions  are  a  part  of  that  movement,  as 
was  the  action  in  going  off  the  gold 
standard  and  deliberately  starting  in¬ 
flation. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  INTENDED  TO  REDUCE 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY  TO  WORLD  LEVEL 

The  Free  Trade  Act  of  1934  was  not  a 
trade  act  directed  toward  free  trade  by 
means  of  holding  our  standard  of  living 
while  the  other  nations  raised  theirs, 
but  based  upon  the  principle  of  bringing 
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ours  down  to  their  level — down  to  the 
least  common  denominator  on  earth. 

Not  content  with  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  in  1947,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
1945,  when  the  act  was  extended  for  3 
years,  he  said  that  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  Executive  had  the 
authority  to  establish,  in  1947,  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  Geneva  working  under 
GATT — General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade;  and  wTe  are  now  operating 
under  that  policy  or  principle. 

Not  content  with  1  State  Department, 
we  have  36  nations  working  at  the  pro¬ 
gram,  under  multilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  No  Member  of  Congress,  no  in¬ 
vestor  in  American  industry,  and  no 
workingman  whose  job  is  dependent 
upon  American  industry,  can  even  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  until  the 
deal  is  closed. 

NONCOMPETITIVE  IMPORTS  DROP:  COMPETITIVE 
IMPORTS  RISE 

In  1953,  the  year  that  Mr.  Weeks  con¬ 
tends  we  did  resume  normal  trade,  our 
imports  totaled  $10,778,905,000,  or  only 
$31,408,000  more  than  the  previous  year, 
but  our  noncompetitive  imports  dropped 
to  $5,919,501,000,  or  55.3  percent  and  our 
competitive  imports  increased  $368,857,- 
000  to  $4,859,403,000. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  entirely  correct  when 
he  said  that  we  had  not  had  a  normal 
period.  We  have  been  operating  under 
emergencies  ever  since  1933.  We  have 
never  let  the  water  settle.  We  are 
afraid  to  let  it  settle  now. 

IMPORT  COMPETITION  INCREASES  AT  RATE  OP 
$400,000,000  ANNUALLY 

By  1957,  as  the  table  shows,  imports 
had  increased  to  $12,920,984,000  and  our 
dutiable  or  competitive  imports  to  $6,- 
462,380,000  or  $1,971,834,000  more  than 
1952  and  $1,602,977,000  more  than  in 
1953. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  increasing  import  competition  at 
the  expense  of  American  workingmen, 
investors,  and  taxpayers  at  an  average 
rate  of  $400  million  a  year. 

This  is  what  the  Secretary  refers  to  as 
normal  trade.  Imports  of  duty-free  or 
noncompetitive  goods  in  1957  were  only 
$201,654,000  greater  than  in  1952,  which, 
under  Mr.  Weeks’  premise,  was  not  a 
normal  trade  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  trade  agreements 
act  is  not  to  increase  normal  trade  as  it 
is  called;  the  purpose  is  to  increase  com¬ 
petitive  imports. 

That  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times.  This  act  has  been 
a  success  in  doing  what  its  creators 
thought  it  would  do,  not  what  the  Con¬ 
gress  thought  it  would  do.  Members  of 
Congress  did  not  understand  it  then; 
and  much  of  the  debate  indicates  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  is  now 
happening. 

FAILURE  RATE  AT  POSTWAR  PEAK  AS  IMPORTS 
INCREASE  • 

The  result  of  increased  competitive 
imports  is  unemployment  and  commer¬ 
cial  failures. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  May 
5,  1958,  published  a  page  1,  3-column 
article  under  the  heading:  “Failure 
Rate  at  Postwar  Peak.” 


“During  March,  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
liminary  data,  the  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  businc.  j  failures  was  62.5 
per  10,000  concerns,”  the  article  read  in 
part.  “The  rate  continued  high  during 
April.” 

The  March  rate  of  62.5  compared  with  the 
1939  average  rate  of  69.8  and  the  1940  rate 
63.  During  the  recession  years  of  1949  and 
1954  the  rates  averaged  34.4  and  42.0  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  March  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
failure  rate  of  62.5  per  10,000  concerns  is 
equivalent  to  1  failure  for  every  160  firms  on 
an  annual  basis. 

GATT  ABILITY  TO  DESTROY  ANY  UNITED  STATES 
INDUSTRY  FREEZING  VENTURE  CAPITAL 

Such  a  high  rate  of  failures  in  itself  is 
deleterious  and  constituted  a  drag  on  busi¬ 
ness.  With  the  risk  so  great,  venture  cap¬ 
ital  tends  to  become  cautious. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is.  an  understate¬ 
ment  if  I  ever  heard  one.  What  investor 
can  be  willing  to  risk  or  venture  capital 
in  an  enterprise  or  business  that  dele¬ 
gates  to  GATT,  meeting  in  Geneva,  can 
destroy  at  its  next  session  with  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  our  own  State  Depart¬ 
ment? 

I  might  add  that  it  would  be  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  working¬ 
men  or  the  investors,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  Representative  or  Sen¬ 
ator  of  that  deal  being  made. 

NEWS  ARTICLE  ON  BUSINESS  FAILURES 
CONTINUED 

I  continue  my  quotation  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  article  of 
May  5,  1958: 

Significantly,  the  rise  in  the  business  fail¬ 
ure  rate  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline 
in  new  incorporations.  During  March  the 
number  of  new  Incorporations  totaled  11,670, 
the  smallest  number  for  that  month  since 
1954. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  graph¬ 
ic  charts  showing  the  failure  rate  over 
a  period  of  years  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  the  Record,  but  below  this  chart  is  an 
interesting  and  explanatory  chart,  which 
reads  in  part : 

The  business  failure  rate  has  risen  sub¬ 
stantially  since  the  postwar  period,  reflect¬ 
ing  mounting  competition  and  the  cost-price 
squeeze. 

DURING  RECESSION  MOUNTING  COMPETITION  CAN 
ONLY  COME  FROM  IMPORTS 

That  is  a  very  interesting  observation, 
Mr.  President. 

With  fewer  domestic  concerns,  where 
is  this  mounting  competition  coming 
from?  Why,  from  the  increasing  im¬ 
ports,  of  course. 

Where  is  the  cost-price  squeeze  com¬ 
ing  from  when  the  number  of  enterprises 
is  shrinking?  Where  only  can  it  come 
from  but  from  imports  of  competitive 
products  from  low-wage,  low-tax  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  shall  only  quote  one  other  sentence 
from  the  New  York  Journal  article  of 
May  5, 1958,  and  it  is  this: 

The  present  rate  (of  business  failures)  is 
only  moderately  below  that  in  the  late 
thirties. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  PRI¬ 
MARILY  IN  LIQUIDATING  INDUSTRIES 

But  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years, 
according  to  the  Cabinet  members  who 
testified  before  our  committees,  that  the 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  truly 
effective. 

It  is  effective,  as  Henry  Wallace  rec¬ 
ommended  and  prognosticated,  in  “liqui¬ 
dating”  industries.  “Liquidating”  is 
Henry  Wallace’s  term. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  from  which  I  have 
quoted  appears  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch,  which  means  that  it  was  given 
wide  circulation.  It  reads: 

Federal  officials  expect  a  record  total  of 
about  85,000  business  bankruptcies  this  fis- 
car  year.  And  during  the  coining  bookkeep¬ 
ing  year,  starting  July  1,  they  anticipate  an 
even  bigger  total,  95,000  cases. 

A  record  total.  What  a  price  Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  having  to  pay  for  the  free 
import  policy. 

Now  let  us  turn  back  to  1953  again, 
the  year  that  we  are  told  our  foreign 
trade,  for  the  first  time  since  1934,  when 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed, 
returned  to  normal. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  submitted  ta¬ 
bles  showing  the  numbers  of  distressed 
areas  in  our  Nation  and  the  industries  in 
these  areas  which  were  particularly  dis¬ 
tressed  and  subject  to  unemployment. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OP  MANY  COMPETITIVE 
PRODUCTS  LISTED 

Among  them  were  many  areas  where 
one  of  the  principal  afflicted  industries 
was  that  of  manufacturing  automobiles 
or  automobile  parts  and  components. 

In  1953  there  were  27,000  passenger 
cars  imported  from  foreign  countries,  to¬ 
taling  in  value  $52  million.  In  1957  264,- 
296  were  imported  valued  at  $307,527,941. 

In  1953  a  total  of  $43,798,363  worth  of 
electrical  machinery  was  imported: 
while  in  1957  or  last  year  the  imports 
had  increased  to  $143,230,590. 

In  1953  imports  of  other  machinery 
including  agricultural  totaled  $199,924,- 
776;  in  1957  their  total  value  was 
$275,466,097. 

In  1953  imports  of  toys,  athletic  and 
sporting  goods  amounted  to  $17,014,648; 
in  1957  to  $44,484,074. 

In  1953  imports  of  photographic  goods 
were  valued  at  $25,418,134;  in  1957  at 
$41,075,534. 

In  1953  imports  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  were  valued  at  $72,631,279;  in 
1957  at  $136,163,818. 

In  1953  the  value  of  wool  manufac¬ 
tures  imported  into  the  United  States 
was  $98,121,958;  in  1957  it  was 
$143,069,942. 

In  1953  we  imported  $85,236,250  in 
tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures;  in 
1957  the  imports  reached  in  value 
$101,068,959.“' 

In  1953  we  imported  iron  ore  and  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  value  of  $96,951,155;  in 
1957  imports  of  iron  ore  and  concen¬ 
trates  had  increased  to  $285,091,782. 

In  1953  we  imported  $157,982,623 
worth  of  alcoholic  beverages  from  for¬ 
eign  countries;  in  1957  $217,073,656 
worth. 

In  1953  we  imported  sewing  machines 
valued  at  $23,410,401;  in  1957  at 
$31,062,680. 

OIL  IMPORTS  SOAR  WHILE  UNITED  STATES 
INDUSTRY  STAGNATES 

In  1953  our  imports  of  petroleum  and 
products,  which  compete  against  both 
our  domestic  oil  and  coal,  were  valued 
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at  $76,584,161.  In  1957  we  imported 
petroleum  and  products  in  the  value  of 
$1,548,070,772,  more  than  double  the 
imports  only  4  years  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  interest 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
this  legislation  to  extend  the  trade 
agreements  act  I  should  perhaps  am¬ 
plify  my  reference  to  imports  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  products. 

The  independent  oil  companies  in 
Texas  have  been  cut  down  to  as  low  as 
8  days  out  of  every  month.  That  pro¬ 
duction  cutback  is  due  to  the  oil  imports 
from  abroad. 

Because  of  the  heavy  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  and  residual  fuel  oil  from 
foreign  countries,  particularly  from 
Venezuela  where  Vice  President  Nixon 
last  month  received  an  unpleasant  re¬ 
ception,  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission, 
which  regulates  Texas  oil  production, 
has  been  obliged  in  recent  months  to 
limit  production  to  8  days  per  month. 
This  month  the  railroad  commission  was 
very  generous  and  permitted  production 
to  be  increased  to  9  days. 

INDEPENDENT  OIL  COMPANIES  CAUGHT  IN 
SQUEEZE 

What  is  that  doing?  It  is  breaking 
the  independent  oil  companies.  Every 
once  in  a  while  one  of  them  sells  out 
to  a  larger  company.  How  long  it  will 
take  to  rid  the  country  of  independent 
producers  is  conjectural.  The  largest 
independent  copper  company  in  the 
United  States  sold  out  to  one  of  the 
major  copper  companies  early  this  year. 
It  stood  for  the  lower  copper  price,  due 
to  imports,  as  long  as  it  could,  and  fi¬ 
nally  turned  up  its  toes. 

That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  No  new 
independent  companies  can  be  created, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any 
investors  who  will  put  their  money  into 
new  companies  in  an  industry  producing 
a  product  if  that  industry  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Executive,  through  the 
State  Department,  by  means  of  a  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement,  or  in  Geneva  by 
means  of  multilateral  treaties.  That 
can  be  done  on  any  day  of  the  year,  and 
the  producer  will  not  find  out  about  it 
until  he  wakes  up  in  the  morning  and 
reads  about  it  in  the  paper.  That  is 
the  only  way  he  can  find  out  about  it. 
He  will  not  be  notified  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  by  GATT. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  VIOLATED  PLEDGE  TO  CON¬ 
GRESS  IN  CUTTING  IMPORT  TAX  ON  PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS,  COPPER 

Now  the  importation  of  petroleum  is 
a  very  special  case,  and  I  shall  take  a 
moment  of  the  Senate’s  time  to  go  into 
it  in  some  detail,  because  in  lowering 
the  import  tax  on  petroleum  products 
from  foreign  countries,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  not  only  used  the  proce¬ 
dures  permitted  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  but  in  doing  so  has  violated 
the  specific  intent  of  the  act  itself,  and 
has  set  itself  up  as  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  dictator  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program. 

Senators  will  note  that  in  my  reference 
to  petroleum  imports  I  used  the  words 
“import  tax”  instead  of  the  word  "duty.” 
The  distinction  is  important  but  some¬ 
what  technical. 


In  1932  Congress  in  its  wisdom  placed 
an  import  tax  on  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  and  all  its  products.  The  tax 
placed  on  crude  and  fuel  oil  was  21  cents 
a  barrel  or  one-half  cent  a  gallon,  a 
barrel  containing  42  gallons. 

When  Congress  passed  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  it  specifically  contem¬ 
plated  that  it  apply  only  to  what  it  had 
technically  referred  to  as  duties  and  not 
to  the  levies  on  imports  that  it  called 
import  taxes. 

PRESIDENT  DENIED  POWER  IN  1934  TRADE  ACT  TO 
LOWER  EXCESS  DUTIES  BUT  LOWERED  ANYHOW 

In  the  majority  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  1934 
trade  agreements  bill,  which  has  been 
written  for  the  committee  not  in  Con¬ 
gress  but  in  the  executive  branch,  it  was 
specifically  stated  as  follows : 

In  order  that  the  necessary  reciprocity  may 
be  accorded,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
promise  that  existing  excise  duties  which 
affect  imported  goods  will  not  be  increased 
during  the  term  of  any  particular  agreement. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that 
the  President  is  given  no  right  to  reduce  or 
increase  any  excise  duty.  His  power  of  re¬ 
duction  of  duties  is  limited  to  those  which 
are  in  fact  customs  duties. 

I  repeat,  "The  President  is  given  no 
power  to  reduce  or  increase  any  excise 
duty.” 

The  import  tax  on  petroleum  and 
products  was  an  excise  duty. 

HOW  IMPORT  TAX  WAS  LOWERED  IN  DEFIANCE  OF 
INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Thq  President  had  no  power  to  reduce 
it.  The  import  tax  was  21  cents  per 
barrel.  Crude  oil  was  then  being  im¬ 
ported  at  $1  a  barrel  or  less.  The  import 
tax  worked  out  to  about  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  Crude  oil  is  now  being  im¬ 
ported  at  around  $3  per  barrel.  Had  the 
import  tax  remained  at  21  cents  a  barrel 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  in  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  the  import  tax  would  have 
automatically  been  reduced  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  7  percent  ad  valorem,  as  the 
result  of  inflation. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  State 
Department  in  its  anxiety  to  increase 
competitive  imports  against  our  domes¬ 
tic  oil  producers  and  oil  workers  and 
against  our  domestic  coal  producers  and 
coal  miners. 

In  1939  they  negotiated  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Venezuela  in  violation  of  the 
1934  commitment  and  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Congress  which  passed  it. 
Import  taxes  on  petroleum  products 
from  Venezuela  were  slashed  and  under 
the  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
policy  of  the  State  Department  were 
applicable  to  petroleum  imports  from  all 
other  countries. 

MOST-FAVORED-NATION  CLAUSE  SPREADS  INJURY 
THROUGHOUT  WORLD 

The  most  -  favored  -  nation  clause 
means  that  the  United  States  can  make 
a  trade  agreement  with  one  country, 
and  automatically  any  tariff  reduction 
on  any  product  is  available  to  all  other 
countries.  It  may  be  said  that  that  does 
not  make  much  sense.  It  does  not. 
But  that  is  the  way  it  is.  The  other 
country  need  give  nothing,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  available  to  it. 
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Further  reductions  were  written  into 
other  agreements,  including  the  GATT 
Agreement  of  1947  and  the  renegotiated 
agreement  with  Venezuela  in  1951.  The 
State  Department  appears  to  delight  in 
negotiating  agreements  with  dictatorial 
governments,  and  in  advancing  the 
economy  of  nations  ruled  by  dictator¬ 
ships  or  military  juntas. 

INFLATION  MADE  REDUCED  IMPORT  TAXES 
NEGLIGIBLE 

Today  the  import  tax  on  heavy  crude 
is  5V4  cents  per  barrel  or  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  per  gallon,  and  that  on  light 
crude  it  is  1014  cents  per  barrel  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

In  1957  there  were  93,411,696  barrels 
of  heavy  crude  valued  at  $194,761,034 
imported,  and  292,744,361  barrels  of  light 
crude  valued  at  $787,819,025  imported. 

Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  which 
an  import  tax  of  5V4  cents  a  barrel  or 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  gallon  totaled 
127,412,203  barrels  in  1957  and  were 
valued  at  $342,684,374. 

Residual  oil  for  Government  use  or  to 
supply  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is 
not  subject  to  an  import  tax,  but  this 
in  1957  amounted  to  only  47,471,030 
barrels  valued  at  $118,824,057. 

Import  taxes  were  set  by  Congress  on 
gasoline  and  motor  fuel  at  $1.05  per  bar¬ 
rel,  but  reduced  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  52.5  cents  per  barrel  and  im¬ 
ports  are  divided  into  2  categories,  1  that 
under  100  octane  and  the  other  that 
over  100  octane. 

Imports  of  the  low  qctane  gasoline  in 
1957  were  1,400,000  barrels  valued  at  $6 
million,  and  that  of  high  octane,  57,000 
barrels  valued  at  $422,000. 

No  authority  was  given  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  President,  or  anyone  else 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  re¬ 
duce  any  of  these  import  taxes,  as  the 
report  on  the  1934  bill  expressly  and 
emphatically  states,  but  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  done  it  anyway. 

GOAL  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  IS  TO  INCREASE 

IMPORT  COMPETITION  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 

INDUSTRIES 

The  State  Department  is  dedicated  to 
foreign  interests  and  to  increasing  im¬ 
port  competition  . 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  other 
commodities  on  which  Congress  imposed 
import  taxes  instead  of  duties,  and  on 
which  the  President  was  given  no  right 
to  reduce  or  increase  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  but  which  his  State  De¬ 
partment  reduced  anyway. 

These  include  copper-bearing  ores  and 
concentrates  and  lumber.  Under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  assumes  that  it  can  do  anything, 
regardless  of  any  previous  commitments 
or  stipulations  by  the  Congress. 

I  now  return,— Mr.  President,  to  im¬ 
ports  of  products  which  are  subject  to 
duties  instead  of  import  taxes  and  which 
therefore  do  come  within  the  province 
of  the  State  Department  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  on  which 
they  have  reduced  duties  year  after  year 
and  now  wish  to  reduce  duties  further 
for  5  more  years. 
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INCREASE  IN  OTHER  COMPETITIVE  IMPORTS  SINCE 
1953  LISTED 

In  1953  imports  of  zinc  and  manufac¬ 
tures  were  valued  at  $100,796,164:  In 
1957  at  $.153,767,791. 

In  1953  imports  of  lead  and  manu¬ 
factures  were  valued  at  $115,804,813;  in 
1957  at  $156,988,165. 

In  1953  imports  of  fish  and  shellfish 
products  were  valued  at  $193,850,688:  In 
1957  at  $254,395,109. 

In  1953  imports  of  glass  and  glass 
products  were  valued  at  $30,242,874;  in 
1957  at  $54,236,847. 

In  1953  imports  of  clay  products  were 
valued  at  $46,109,803;  in  1957  at  $77,- 
608,567. 

In  1953  imports  of  leather  and  leather 
manufactures  were  valued  at  $46,343,847 ; 
in  1957  at  $85,887,613. 

In  1953  imports  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  were  valued  at  $12,682,469;  in 
1957  at  $29,445,434. 

In  1953  we  imported  chemicals,  pig¬ 
ments,  paints  and  varnishes  valued  at 
$79,562,182;  in  1957  we  imported  these 
competitive  commodities  in  the  value  of 
$97,220,146. 

In  1953  we  imported  73,676  typewriters 
valued  at  $4,586,467  in  1957  we  imported 
337,682;  typewriters  valued  at  $16,954,- 
903. 

In  1953  we  imported  700,970  sewing 
machines,  most  of  them  from  Japan, 
valued  at  $10,819,185;  in  1957  we  im¬ 
ported  1,125,507  sewing  machines,  again 
mostly  from  Japan,  valued  at  $31,329,635. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  reciting 
these  statistics  indefinitely.  They  are 
accurate  statistics  and  not  estimates. 
They  are  statistics  from  the  foreign  trade 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

IMPORT  INCREASES  REFLECTED  IN  OUR  259 
DISTRESSED  AREAS 

All  of  these  imports  are  competitive 
against  American  products,  American  in¬ 
dustries,  and  American  labor. 

The  effect  of  these  imports  is  spelled 
out  in  the  list  of  259  distressed  areas 
which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  the  Labor  Department 
chooses  to  term  industries  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  employment  decline. 

What  are  these  industries  which  the 
Labor  Department  states  are  primarily 
responsible  for  employment  decline? 

Why,  they  are  the  very  same  industries 
which  have  been  subjected  to  ever-in¬ 
creasing  import  competition  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  during  the  years 
when  Mr.  Weeks  assures  us  that  the  act 
is  working  very  effectively  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  normal  trade. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  DROP 

Of  course  the  Labor  Department  is  in 
error  when  it  states  that  these  indus¬ 
tries  are  primarily  responsible  for  em¬ 
ployment  decline.  It  is  a  calumny  on 
these  American  industries  to  say  that 
they  are  primarily  responsible  or  re¬ 
sponsible  at  all  for  the  employment  de¬ 
cline.  They  are  not  responsible. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  decline  is  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  imports  flooding  into  our 
country  as  a  result  of  the  concessions 
made  to  foreign  nations  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 


Not  only  is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
primarily  responsible  for  the  great  em¬ 
ployment  decline,  with  respect  to  many 
of  our  industries  it  is  solely  responsible. 

Yet  the  Labor  Department  chooses  to 
attempt  to  put  the  responsibility  on  our 
stricken  American  industries,  progres¬ 
sively  being  destroyed  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  It  is  an  excellent  il¬ 
lustration,  Mr.  President,  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  in  semantics  our  executive  branch 
has  employed  in  its  efforts  to  continue 
its  suicidal  increased  imports  policy. 

HENRY  WALLACE’S  COUNSEL  OF  LIQUIDATING  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES  SLOWLY  STILL  BEING  FOLLOWED 

Mr.  President,  early  in  my  remarks  I 
quoted  Henry  Wallace  and  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  made  back  in  1934,  for  “liquidat¬ 
ing,  definitely,  yet  slowly,”  certain  indus¬ 
tries  which  the  Government  itself  would 
select  for  liquidation. 

This  is  being  done  and  has  been  done 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  it 
has  been  done  precisely  as  Mr.  Wallace 
advised — “definitely,  yet  slowly.”  The 
records  show  it. 

Until  1947  it  was  being  done  too  slowly 
to  suit  the  international  free  traders, 
and  so  a  decision  was  made  to  accelerate 
the  program  of  liquidation  through  the 
creation  of  GATT,  where  international 
planning  could  be  carried  on  and  ar¬ 
rangements  to  sell  out  American  indus¬ 
tries,  wage  earners,  and  investors  could 
be  made  multilaterally,  which  were 
other  Wallace  recommendations. 

FIVE  MORE  YEARS  OF  LIQUIDATING  PROCESS  COULD 
COMPLETE  IT 

Mr.  Wallace  evisioned  a  maximum  of 
30  years  as  the  time  required  for  a 
planned  redistribution  of  our  national 
income.  The  pending  bill  would  continue 
the  program  of  liquidation  for  5  more 
years  or  to  within  1  year  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
deadline.  Actually  it  would  or  could  con¬ 
tinue  it  for  5  more  years  because  the  bill 
contains  a  gimmick  that  means  that  up 
to  the  final  day  of  the  5 -year  period  the 
State  Department  can  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  progressively  lowering  tariffs  5 
percent  a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

By  that  time,  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  liquidation  should  be  com¬ 
plete,  all  of  our  wealth  redistributed,  and 
foreign  countries  given  a  monopoly  of 
our  markets  with  respect  to  those  prod¬ 
ucts  with  which  we  formerly  competed. 

FOREIGN  RESTRICTIONS  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTS  INCREASE 

Mr.  President,  for  24  years  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  have  been  telling  Con¬ 
gress  that  foreign  nations  will  reduce 
their  trade  barriers  against  American 
products  if  Congress  will  only  extend 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  a  few  more 
years. 

Today  more  foreign  countries  impose 
more  restrictions  against  American 
products  than  ever  before. 

Thirty-six  foreign  nations  during  the 
past  12  months  have  increased  tariffs 
on  some  or  many  American  products, 
and  many  more  have  tightened  quotas 
or  exchange  restrictions. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM  FOSTERED  BY  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

I  have  previously  said  that  no  foreign 
nations  under  the  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  the  GATT  arrangements,  are 
compelled  to  keep  their  part  of  the  trade 
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agreement  so  long  as  they  can  show 
they  are  short  a  dollar  balance  in  trade; 
and  they  can  do  that  until  our  wealth 
and  markets  are  evenly  divided.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  objective  there  can  be 
under  the  bill  is  a  complete  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  internationally — an 
international  Socialist  arrangement. 
Each  year  the  barriers  to  American 
goods  which  foreign  countries  have  to 
pay  for  is  raised  higher,  and  every  year 
we  lower  our  low  tariffs  lower  to  bring 
in  more  foreign  goods  made  by  foreign 
labor. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  no  nation 
on  earth  needs  a  tariff  against  our  goods 
to  equa\.  any  difference  in  wages  or  cost 
of  doing  business.  Our  costs  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  on  earth, 
and  10  times  as  high  as  those  of  many 
of  the  nations,  countries  like  Japan, 
with  which  we  are  competing  on  impor¬ 
tant  products — with  instruments,  tex¬ 
tiles,  minerals,  titanium,  plywood,  and 
many  others. 

IMPORT  LICENSE,  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS  OF 
93  COUNTRIES  SHOWN 

Mr.  President,  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  the  publication  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  issues  weekly  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  im¬ 
porters,  water-front  brokers,  and  for¬ 
eign  investors,  on  June  2,  1958,  published 
a  list  of  foreign  countries  with  which 
we  trade  that  impose  import  license  re¬ 
strictions  or  exchange  restrictions 
against  American  imports. 

It  lists  93  foreign  countries,  a  British 
protectorate,  two  sultanates,  and  two 
sheikdoms. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  countries,  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  two  sultanates,  and  one  sheik¬ 
dom  impose  controls  over  some  or  all 
United  States  products  entering  their 
markets,  or  over  the  money  that  can  be 
paid  for  them. 

WORLD’S  ONLY  FREE  TRADE  NATIONS  WEAK, 
IMPOVERISHED 

The  countries  which  do  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
are  Bolivia,  French  Somaliland,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Yemen.  The  sultanate  of 
Oman,  of  which  Muscat  is  the  Capital, 
also  does  not  employ  these  barriers.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  are  very  small, 
unimportant  nations. 

The  prosperity  and  strength  of  these 
areas,  Mr.  President,  should  indicate 
the  benefits  and  advantages  that  accrue 
to  a  country  through  free  trade.  When 
the  United  States  is  reduced  to  the 
economic  status  of  Bolivia,  or  Paraguay, 
or  Arab  Yemen  and  Arab  Oman,  the 
free-import  policy  so  vigorously  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  State  Department  will  be 
achieved. 

EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  TO  RAISE  BARRIERS 
AGAINST  OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  referred  to  a  dispatch  from  London 
which  states  that  six  of  the  European 
Common  Market  nations  are  getting  to¬ 
gether  to  remove  tariffs  as  between 
themselves.  But  they  are  very  careful 
to  maintain  all  individual  tariffs  against 
other  nations,  all  outsiders.  Why? 
Not  because  the  living  standards  of  those 
six  nations  are  higher  or  because  their 
costs  of  manufacturing  are  greater,  but 
in  order  to  keep  out  of  their  countries 
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the  products  of  the  industrial  plants  lo¬ 
cated  in  other  countries. 

IMPORT,  EXCHANGE  BARRIERS  OP  FOREIGN 
*  NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sum¬ 
mary — from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of 
June  2, 1958 — entitled  “Summary  of  For¬ 
eign  Control  Regulations  Applying  to  Im¬ 
ports  From  the  United  States.’’  The  De¬ 
partment,  of  course,  presents  the  rosiest 
possible  picture  of  the  application  of 
these  restrictions;  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  stating  whether  import  licenses 
are  necessary,  or  whether  exchange  per¬ 
mits  are  required,  the  Department  will 
frequently  state  “no,  but,”  or  “no,  except 
for.”  When  these  answers  are  given, 


they  mean  that  import  licenses  or  ex¬ 
change  permits  are  required  for  some 
goods  of  United  States  origin,  but  not  on 
other  goods  of  United  States  origin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Foreign  Control  Regulations 
Applying  to  Imports  From  the  United 
States 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  import 
and  exchange  permit  requirements  of  foreign 
countries,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  as  an  aid  to  exporters,  has 
been  revised  as  of  May  12,  1958. 

The  regulations  apply  primarily  to  goods 
of  United  States  origin  and  to  other  goods 
payable  in  United  States  dollars. 

Many  countries  do  not  permit  foreign 
goods  to  be  imported  unless  covered  by  im¬ 


port  licenses,  which  must  be  obtained  by 
the  importer.  In  some  cases  an  import  li¬ 
cense  must  be  granted  before  the  order  for 
goods  is  placed,  and  someNcountries  also  re¬ 
quire  the  importer  to  obtain  an  exchange 
permit  before  he  may  make  payment  for  the 
import. 

United  States  exporters  therefore  are  urged 
to  make  certain  before  shipping  that  the 
foreign  importer  has  obtained  the  required 
permit,  and  they  should  insist  on  being  fur¬ 
nished  the  identifying  number  or  symbol  of 
the  permit. 

More  detailed  information  on  licensing  and 
exchange  controls  may  be  obtained  from  the 
field  offices  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Publications  covering 
licensing  and  exchange  controls  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  also  are  available  from  the 
field  offices  at  a  nominal  charge. 


Country 


Afghanistan. 


Arabian  Peninsula  areas: 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Aden,  Bahrein,  Qatar,  Trucial  Oman 

Muscat  and  Oman,  Yemen _ jt 

Argentina _ _ _ 


Australia _ 

Austria . ... 

Belgian  Congo. 


B  elgium-Luxembourg  . . 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

British  Colonies  not  specified  elsewhere  '. 

Bulgaria _ _ _ 

Burma _ . _ 

Cambodia _ 

Canada - - - - 


Ceylon 

Chile.. 


Colombia. 


Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ _ 


Czechoslovakia _ 

Denmark _ 

Dominican  Republic. 


Ecuador. 


Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic) 
El  Salvador.— _ 


Ethiopia _ 

Finland _ 


France 


Is  import  license  necessary? 


Is  exchange  permit  required? 


No,  for  most  imports;  but  a  declaration  or  customs  permit  No;  but  permission  to  remit  foreign  exchange  to  exporters 
must  be  obtained  frpru  Afghan  border  officials  or  trade  abroad  must  be  obtained  from  Da  Afghanistan  Bank, 
agents  abroad. 


Yes _ _ 

_ do _ 

No _ _ 

No;  except  for  certain  products  subject  to  import  quota _ 


Yes _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

Yes,  except  for  specially  exempted  items _ 

Y es;  combination  import  license  and  exchange  authorization 
is  required  for  all  imports  except  shipments  valued  at  $100 
or  less  provided  the  goods  are  not  intended  for  resale. 
License  is  usually  granted  as  formality. 

No,  except  for  specific  items.  Licenses  usually  freely  granted 
if  still  required. 

No . . . . . . . 

No,  except  for  nonessential  or  luxury  goods ;  for  all  other  goods 
a  certificate  of  exchange  cover  is  required. 

Yes,  except  for  certain  items  under  open  general  license _ 

Yes  . . „ 

Yes;  except  for  Government  imports _ 

Yes _ _ : _ 

No,  except  for  butter;  butter  oil  and  butterfat;  Cheddar 
cheese;  dried  skim  milk;  wheat,  oats, .and  barley  and  cer¬ 
tain  processed  products  of  these  grains;  turkeys  and  fowl; 
natural  gas;  radioactive  and  fissionable  materials,  Isotopes, 
and  equipment  for  production,  use,  or  application  of 
atomic  energy.  Import  of  alcoholic  beverages  requires 
provincial  licenses.  Secondhand  automobiles  manufac¬ 
tured  before  year  in  which  importation  is  sought,  second¬ 
hand  aircraft,  oleomargerine,  and  butter  substitutes  and 
spreads  are  prohibited  importation. 

Yes;  unless  the  commodity  is  under  open  general  license . 

No;  but  items  permitted  import  are  listed,  and  items  not  on 
the  list  are  prohibited  import.  Importers  of  merchandise 
permitted  import  must  place  a  deposit  with  the  central 
bank,  and  the  foreign  exporter  must  present  a  copy  of  the 
deposit  certificate  to  a  Chilean  consulate. 

Yes.  All  imports  require  an  import  registration  certificate, 
which  is  issued  upon  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  deposit  of 
100  percent,  except  for  a  few  commodities  which  require  a 
20-percent  deposit.  Imports  included  in  the  “prior  li¬ 
cense”  list  also  require  a  specific  license  from  the  import- 
control  authorities.  A  large  group  of  commodities  is 
prohibited  importation. 

No;  except  for  five  animals _ _ _ 

/ 

No;  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rice,  tires  and  tubes, 
red  and  pink  beans,  potatoes,  condensed  milk,  and  butter. 
Imports  of  butter,  cheese,  powdered  skim  milk,  and  cream 
or  fats  obtained  from  milk  are  subject  to  special  require¬ 
ments  involving  registration  of  purchase  contracts  and 
prior  authorization  for  customs  clearance. 

Yes _ _ _ 

Yes;  but  no  license  required  for  dollar  goods  on  extensive 
general  free  list. 

No.  Except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rice,  fertilizer,  radio 
transmission  apparatus,  treated  wood  posts,  barbed  wire, 
wire  staples,  fruit,  vegetables,  seed,  tubers,  empty  bags 
and  sacks,  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat,  and  confectionery 
and  other  edible  products  in  which  sugar  or  chocolate  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  ingredient. 

Yes;  one  copy  must  be  presented  to  obtain  consular  legaliza¬ 
tion  of  prescribed  documents.  Some  items  considered 
nonessential  are  prohibited.  Import  quotas  are  imposed 
on  certain  items  to  stimulate  local  production. 

Yes;  unlicensed  imports  are  subject  to  confiscation _ _ 

No;  except  for  a  few  items  such  as  chemical  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  products,  strong  liquors,  essences  for  making  liquor, 
and  cotton. 

No . . . . . . . . . 

Yes,  but  automatic  licenses  issued  for  a  limited  list  of  dollar 
goods. 

Yes,  with  a  few  exceptions... . . . . . . . 


T$o. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes,  for  goods  contained  in  lists  of  imports  granted  official 
rate  of  exchange.  No,  for  goods  contained  in  free-market 
lists. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes,  but  cannot  be  refused  for  items  on  dollar-import 
free  list. 

Yes. 


No  separate  permit  required. 

No. 

No;  exchange  for  most  imports  is  sold  at  auction. 

Yes;  import  license  generally  assures  release  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

Import  license  automatically  assures  foreign  exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 


Yes. 

No. 


No.  Importer  purchases  foreign  exchange  from  the  bank 
concerned  upon  submission  of  import  registration  and 
evidence  (customs  manifests)  that  the  goods  have  entered 
Colombia. 


Yes,  for  imports  with  official  exchange.  No  permit  re¬ 
quired  for  Imports  with  free  market  exchange. 

No. 


Import  license  automatically  provides  for  allocation  of 
necessary  foreign  exchange. 

Yes;  copy  of  license  or  importer’s  declaration  with  customs 
certification  of  import  takes  place  of  exchange  license. 

No;  but  all  applications  for  foreign  exchange  require  Gov¬ 
ernment  approval  which  is  granted  automatically  for 
bona  fide  commercial  transactions. 


No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchango. 


Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 

No  separate  permit  required;  import  license  carries  right  to 
foreign  exchange. 

Do. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 


Is 


import  license  necessary? 


Is 


exchange  permit  required? 


French  overseas  territories  not  elsewhere  specified, 
except  French  Somaliland. 

French  Somaliland _ _ _ _ .. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic,  including  Western 
Berlin. 

Germany,  Soviet  zone,  including  Soviet  sector  of 
Berlin. 

Greece . - . . . . . . 


Yes . . . . 

No _ 

Yes;  except  for  items  on  dollar  import  free  list.  At  present 
over  90  percent  of  imports  except  State-traded  goods  are 
liberalized  for  the  dollar  area. 

Yes;  Government  monopolies  for  foreign  trade  are  the  only 
importers. 

No;  except  for  certain  machinery  and  a  few  luxury  items.... 


Ghana . 

G  uatemala. 


ITaiti . 

Honduras. 


Hong  Kong. 

Hungary.... 
Iceland _ 

India _ 


Indonesia. 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ 

Ireland... 
Israel _ 

Italy . . 


Japan. 


Yes . . . 

No;  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  maps  of  Guatemala, 
ceramic  tile,  paperboard,  coarse-fiber  bags,  explosives,  and 
some  iron  and  steel  products,  such  as  structural  shapes, 
doors,  and  window  frames. 

No;  except  for  wheat-quota  imports  and  tobacco  products... 

No;  except  for  firearms,  gunpowder,  munitions,  explosives, 
alcohol,  narcotics,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  animals, 
plants,  ami  plant  and  animal' products. 

Yes;  for  dutiable,  strategic,  or  short-supply  goods _ 

Yes . 

Yes;  except  for  items  on  special  conditional  free  list  and  a 
limited  number  of  staples. 

Yes;  except  for  trade  samples,  or  free  replacements  of  defec¬ 
tive  articles  previously  imported. 

Yes . . . . . 

Yes;  but  only  to  release  goods  from  customs... . 

Yes . . . 

For  a  few  products  only . 

Yes . 

Yes;  from  Italian  Exchange  Office  except  for  list  A  goods — 
mostly  industrial  raw  materials  and  certain  typos  of 
machines. 

Yes . 


Jordan . 

Korea,  Republic  of. 


Yes,  except  for  imports  from  nearby  Arab  States . 

No.  A  limited  number  of  commodities  require  approval 
from  certain  Government  agencies. 


Kuwait.. 

Laos . 

Lebanon. 

Liberia.. 

Libya—. 


No,  except  for  firearms,  munitions,  poisonous  substances, 
pork,  pork  products,  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Yes . . . . . . . . . . 

_ do _ 

No;  except  for  arms,  ammunition,  used  clothing,  pharma 
eeuticals,  and  rice. 

Yes . 


Malaya,  Federation  of. 


Mexico . . . . . . . 

Morocco,  Kingdom  of  (the  3  former  zones  of 
Morocco— French,  Spanish,  and  International 
Zone  of  Tangier — were  united  in  1956.  Tangier 
is  the  only  1  of  the  3  zones  which  does  not  main¬ 
tain  import  or  exchange  controls.) 


Netherlands . 

Netherlands  West  Indies 

New  Zealand _ 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

Norway _ _ _ 


Yes;  only  certain  items  may  be  imported  directly  from 
hard-currency  sources.  Licenses  to  import  non-sterling- 
area  goods  via  Hong  Kong  are  issued  provided  certain 
exchange  regulations  are  observed. 

Yes,  for  an  extensive  list  of  articles _ _ _ 

Yes,  with  exception  of  goods  imported  sans  devise,  i.  e., 
shipments  financed  by  importer  with  his  own  funds  held 
abroad.  An  import-quota  system  requires  special  permit 
for  import  of  used  clothing,  certain  textiles,  readymade 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing,  and  electric  cable  and  wire. 
This  requirement  covers  all  such  imports  regardless  of 
means  of  financing  or  country  of  origin  and  includes 
imports  sans  devise. 

Yes,  but  automatically  granted  for  most  commodities . 

No,  except  for  certain  items _ _ 

Yes . . . 

_ do - - - - - - - - 

Yes,  but  issued  automatically  for  wide  range  of  products.... 


Pakistan. 


Yes, 


Panama.. 
Paraguay. 
Peru _ 


Philippines 


No;  except  for  a  limited  list  of  agricultural  commodities _ 

No . . . . . . . . . . . 

No;  except  for  plants,  roots,  seeds,  cuttings,  animals,  medici¬ 
nal  cigarettes,  explosives,  firearms  and  other  weapons,  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  salt,  tobacco,  chemical  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  products,  matches,  hatching  eggs,  and  duplicating 
machines.  A  quota  limitation  is  placed  on  import  of  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

No  permit  as  such,  but  most  imports  subject  to  exchange 
controls. 


Poland. . . . 

Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Maderia, 
Portuguese  Colonies _ _ _ 


Yes . 

Yes,  but  granted  automatically  for  certain  items 
Yes . 


Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of. 

Rumania _ _ _ 

Singapore  * _ ..................... _ 


Yes;  for  goods  under  quota.  Many  goods  are  prohibited, 
but  goods  not  under  quota  and  not  prohibited  are  freely 
importable  under  open  general  license. 


Yes;  only  certain  items  may  be  imported  directly  from 
hard-currency  sources.  Licenses  to  Import  non-sterling- 
area  goods  via  Hong  Kong  are  issued  provided  certain 
exchange  regulations  are  observed. 


Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 

Yes;  Import  and  payments  license  combined  in  1  document. 


Yes. 

No;  but  applications  for  foreign  exchange  must  be  registered 
with  the  authorities;  for  imports  financed  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  procurement  author¬ 
ization  and  for  purchases  amounting  to  $1,000  and  $10,000 
by  Government  agencies  and  public  utilities,  respec¬ 
tively.  Bank  of  Greece  approval  is  required. 

Yes;  import  license  generally  assures  release  of  foreign 
exchange. 

No. 


No. 

No. 


No;  except  for  few  transactions  financed  at  official  rate  of 
exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes;  except  for  special  conditional  free  list  imports. 

Yes;  foreign  exchange  is  automatically  released,  however, 
upon  presentation  of  validated  import  license  to  exchange 
bank. 

No. 

Exchange  granted  automatically  for  authorized  imports. 

Yes;  permits  are  obtained  through  licensed  dealers  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  national  bank. 

Yes. 

Yes,  import  license  carrios  authority  (exchange  permit)  to 
obtain  foreign  exchange. 

No  separate  permit  required. 


Some  commodities,  announced  by  Japanese  Government 
from  time  to  time,  require  allocation  certificate;  for 
others,  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes. 

No.  Items  on  Government’s  ordinary  (essential)  import 
list  may  be  imported  with  foreign  exchange  deposited 
in  an  import  account  in  the  Bank  of  Korea,  purchased 
from  the  bank,  or  purchased  at  Government  dollar  sales. 
Items  on  the  special  (less  essential)  list  are  importable 
only  with  exchange  earned  from  exports. 

No. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 

Do. 

Yes;  exchange  permit  issued  automatically  if  import  license 
has  been  issued. 

Yes;  for  direct  imports.  For  imports  from  hard-currency 
areas  via  Hong  Kong  no  permit  is  necessary  but  payment 
must  be  made  in  a  sterling-area  currency  and  shipment 
effected  on  a  bill  of  lading  issued  in  Hong  Kong. 

No. 

Yes;  except  for  goods  imported  sans  devise. 


No  separate  permit  required. 

Yes. 

No;  Import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No;  import  permit  authorizes  purchase  of  exchange. 

No;  foreign  exchange  is  automatically  made  available  in 
currency  specified  in  import  license. 

Yes;  foreign  exchange  is  automatically  released,  however, 
upon  presentation  of  validated  import  license  to  exchange 
bank. 

No. 

Do. 

Do. 


No  permit  as  such,  but  letter  of  credit  opened  against  ex¬ 
change  allocation  considered  as  exchange  license.  Ex¬ 
change  generally  allocated  to  importers  semiannually  for 
1  or  more  of  6  classes  of  imports.  A  limited  number  of 
decontrolled  commodities  may  be  imported  without 
quota  limitations. 

Yes. 

Do. 

Yes.  In  Angola,  hotvever,  import  license  carries  with  it 
authorization  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  needed  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  goods  to  which  license  pertains. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 


Yes. 

Yes,  for  direct  imports.  For  Imports  from  hard-currency 

areas  via  Hong  Kong  no  permit  is  necessary,  but  payment 
must  be  made  in  a  sterling-area  currency  and  shipment 
effected  on  bill  of  lading  issued  in  Hong  Kong. 
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Country 


Is  import  license  necessary? 


Is  exchange  permit  required? 


Spain,  including  Canary  Islands. 

Spanish  Africa _ 

Sudan _ _ 

Surinam _ 


Sweden 


Yes;  obtainable  mainly  for  essential  raw  materials _ 

Yes . . . — . . . . 

Yes  for  hard-currency  Imports _ 

Yes,  except  for  certain  gooods  paid  for  by  a  confirmed  bank 
credit  against  documents  valid  for  a  term  not  greater  than 
6  months,  or  by  documentary  drafts  to  be  collected  through 
a  bank  with  a  term  not  greater  than  90  days. 

No,  for  most  goods  imported  from  United  States;  import 
license  still  required  for  such  commodities  as  automobiles, 
coal,  and  certain  agricultural  products. 


Switzerland. 


Syria  (United  Arab  Republic) 

Taiwan  (Formosa) . — 

Thailand _ 


Import  license  required  for  certain  agricultural  products 
and  some  types  of  vehicles  and  machinery.  Also,  special 
import  authorizations  must  be  obtained  for  most  animals 
and  fowl,  shellfish,  beesv  beeswax,  and  honeycomb. 

Yes . . . 

_ do . . . . . . . . 

No;  except  for  28  categories  of  specified  goods _ _ _ 


Turkey 


Yes 


Union  of  South  Africa. 


Yes;  but  some  goods,  chiefly  certain  textile  piece  goods, 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  accessories  for  the  clothing  industry, 
are  exempt. 


United  Kingdom. 


Yes;  except  some  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  fertilizers,  etc... 


Uruguay... 
U.  S.  S.  R. 


Venezuela.. 

Vietnam... 

Yugoslavia. 


Yes . . . . . . . „ . 

Yes;  importing  government  agencies  are  responsible  for 
securing  own  permit. 

No;  except  for  approximately  25  tariff  items _ 

Yes . . . . . . . . 

No;  individual  import  license  abolished  July  1,  1952;  since 
that  time  only  licensed  import  firms  are  permitted  to  carry 
on  import  operations. 


Yes;  special  exchange  rates  fixed  for  many  import  products. 
Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 


No  separate  permit  required.  Foreign  exchange,  including  . 
dollar  exchange,  Is  automatically  made  available  if  im¬ 
port  license  specifies  payment  in  such  currency  and  if 
license  is  registered  with  a  foreign  exchange  bank  within . 
2  months  after  issuance. 

No. 


Do. 

Yes;  automatically  granted  with  issuance  of  import  license. 

No;  but  a  certificate  of  payment  issued  by  Bank  of  Thailand 
or  authorized  bank  or  company  is  required. 

1  application  suffices  for  both  import  license  and  exchange- 
control  purposes. 

Most  consumer  goods  are  licensed  on  basis  of  periodic 
exchange  quotas  established  by  Government.  Luxury 
motor  vehicles  of  an  f.  o.  b.  value  of  over  £800  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Other  goods,  including  capital  and  industrial 
raw  materials,  are  licensed  on  basis  of  importers’  current 
needs;  policy  is  to  grant  license  applications  freely  for 
reasonable  requirements.  Licenses  are  valid  for  pur¬ 
chases  in  any  country,  including  the  United  States. 

Yes;  granted  automatically  following  issuance  of  import 
license. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes;  all  exchange  is  allocated  by  U.  S.  S.  R.  State  Bank 
upon  receipt  of  import  license. 

No. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No;  but  Government  maintains  strict  control  over  foreign 
exchange  allocations. 


1  Includes  Bahamas;  Bermuda;  the  West  Indies  (Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 1  2  British  Borneo  (Brunei,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak)  regulations  are  the  same 

Leeward  Islands,  and  Windward  Islands);  British  East  Africa;  Gambia;  Nigeria;  as  Singapore’s. 

Sierra  Leone;  British  Guiana;  British  Honduras;  and  minor  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  trusteeship  territories. 


BRITISH  TOKEN  IMPORT  PLAN  IN  12TH  YEAR 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  6,  1958,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced: 

British  token  Import  plan  extended. 

Then  followed  a  statement  which  I 
shall  read  in  part : 

The  British  token  import  plan  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  through  1958  on  the  same  basis  as 
lor  1957. 

The  British  token  Import  plan,  established 
with  the  United  States  in  1946,  enables  eli¬ 
gible  United  States  manufacturers  or  other 
eligible  United  States  firms  to  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom  token  shipments  or 
specified  commodities  whose  importation 
from  other  dollar  sources  is  otherwise  gen¬ 
erally  prohibited  by  the  British  Government. 

As  in  1957,  eligible  participants  will  be 
permitted  to  make  shipments  under  the 
plan  in  1958  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  30 
percent  of  the  individual  certified  firm’s  av¬ 
erage  annual  exports  of  specified  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  base  years 
1936,  1937,  and  1938. 

DEPRESSION  YEARS  OP  1936-38  USED  AS  TOKEN 
IMPORT  BASE 

Mr.  President,  the  years  1936-38  were 
depression  years.  Total  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  all  countries  in  those 
years  averaged  less  than  $3  billion,  or 
only  14  percent  of  what  they  were  in 
1957.  The.  “grandfather  clause”  in  the 
British  token  plan  permits  slightly  over 
500  American  firms  which  were  export¬ 
ing  to  Britain  in  those  depression  years 
to  export,  this  year,  30  percent  of  what 
they  did  then. 

In  addition  to  the  British  token  im¬ 
port  plan,  Britain  imposes  import  li¬ 
censes,  exchange  permits,  a  general 
tariff,  and  a  key  industry  tariff,  the 
latter  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1921, 
under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act. 


Less  than  five  and  one-half  million 
dollars’  worth  of  American  products  are 
permitted  to  compete  against  the  long 
list  of  British  manufactures  listed  under 
the  British  token  import  plan. 

BARRIERS  USED  TO  LURE  AMERICAN  FIRMS  TO 
BRITAIN 

The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  in  its 
issue  of  April  7,  1958,  applauded  the 
British  barriers  to  American  products 
as  an  added  incentive  for  American 
firms  to  invest  their  dollars  in  British 
plants  and  industries.  I  quote  from 
that  issue: 

The  maintenance  of  import  controls  on  a 
wide  range  of  manufactures  will  continue  to 
provide  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
American  firms  to  seek  to  establish  branch 
plants  or  to  conclude  patent-licensing  agree¬ 
ments  with  United  Kingdom  firms. 

Manufacturing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
affords  such  American  manufacturers  access 
not  only  to  the  British  market,  but  to  ster¬ 
ling  area  and  certain  other  western  European 
markets  which  might  otherwise  be  closed  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  analyze  this  re¬ 
markable  statement  by  a  Department  of 
Commerce  official  in  a  Department  of 
Commerce  publication. 

Britain  maintans  rigid  import  con¬ 
trols.  She  maintains  them  on  a  wide 
range  of  industries.  She  will  continue 
to  maintain  these  controls  on  a  wide 
range  of  manufactures.  By  continuing 
to  maintain  them,  she  will  continue  to 
provide  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
American  firms  to  establish  branch 
plants  in  England. 

PROTECTION  PLEDGED  UNITED  STATES  FIRMS  IN¬ 
VESTING  IN  BRITAIN;  RECEIVE  NONE  HERE 

If  the  American  firms  invest  their  cap¬ 
ital  in  Britain,  they  are  assured  of  con¬ 
tinued  protection,  which,  incidentally. 


they  will  never  receive  in  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  we  have  a  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  If  they  do  not  invest  their 
capital  in  Britain,  they  receive  no  pro¬ 
tection.  If  they  invest  their  capital  in 
Britain,  they  will  have  access  to  Brit¬ 
ain’s  market.  If  they  invest  their  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  United  States,  they  will  have 
no  access,  or  only  token  access,  to  Brit¬ 
ain’s  market. 

High  general  tariffs,  key  industry  tar¬ 
iffs,  import  license  controls,  exchange 
controls,  and  token  quota  systems  will 
keep  the  American  firms  out  of  Britain’s 
markets  if  they  invest  their  capital  in 
America,  instead  of  investing  it  in  Brit¬ 
ain. 

If  American  firms  invest  their  capital 
in  Britain  they  will  have  access  both  to 
the  British  market  and  to  the  entire 
sterling  area  market. 

ACCESS  TO  BRITISH,  STERLING,  EUROPEAN 
MARKETS  ASSURED 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  says. 

If  American  firms  invest  their  capital 
in  Britain,  they  will  have  access  both  to 
Britain’s  market  and  to  the  sterling  area 
market  and  also  to  certain  European 
markets. 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  also  says.  It  is  not  specific  or  ex¬ 
plicit  about  the  other  European  markets, 
but  the  statement  made,  which  I  have 
quoted,  implies  that  Britain  has  power 
to  keep  American  goods  out  of  other 
European  markets,  but  can  get  goods 
manufactured  by  American  firms  in 
Britain  into  these  European  markets. 

SCHEME  TO  LURE  UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENTS 

IN  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  w%s  created 
for  Europe,  as  it  should  be.  But  the 
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United  States  is  the  sucker;  the  United 
States  is  the  one  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  effect  of  the  shading  of  a  tar¬ 
iff  or  an  import  quota  or  exchange  per¬ 
mit,  thus  forcing  American  firms  to  lo¬ 
cate  factories  in  those  countries,  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  market,  and  then  to  supply  the 
United  States  market  with  the  products 
of  that  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  true  it  verges 
on  international  economic  blackmail. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  country  to 
threaten:  “Invest  your  American  dol¬ 
lars  in  our  country,  or  we  will  keep  you 
out  of  our  market.” 

It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  country 
to  say:  “Invest  your  American  dollars 
in  our  country  or  we  will  keep  you  out 
of  other  European  countries.” 

UNITED  STATES  FREE  IMPORT  POLICY  OPENS 

DOORS  OF  AMERICAN  MARKET  TO  FOREIGN- 

MADE  PRODUCTS 

Omitted  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  report  is  this  important  fact: 
while  an  American  firm  which  invests 
its  capital  in  England  has  access  to  the 
British  market,  the  sterling  area  market, 
and  certain  European  markets,  it  also, 
under  our  free  import  policy,  has  access 
to  the  entire  American  market. 

American  firms  can  invest  American 
dollars,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  in  any  foreign  country,  hire 
the  cheap  labor  in  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  manufacture  products,  and  send 
them  back  to  this  country  duty  free,  or 
almost  duty  free,  to  flood  our  markets, 
close  American  factories,  mills,  and 
farms,  and  throw  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  out  of 
work. 

Britain  is  not  the  oruy^  country  that 
has  token  imports  systems.  France  and 
Italy  are  among  others. 

BRITISH  TOKEN  IMPORT  PLAN  DESCRIBED  IN 
MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum — prepared  for  me  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce — on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  token  import  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  With  Bespect  to  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan 

The  British  Government  controls  the  im¬ 
port  of  goods  from  dollar  sources  because 
they  consider  it  necessary  to  conserve  their 
dollar  exchange  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  most  important  needs  of  the  British 
economy.  Their  import  licensing  authorities 
generally  permit  the  import  of  only  those 
goods  from  the  United  States  and  other 
dollar  countries  which  they  consider  to  be 
essential  and  for  which  adequate  substitutes 
are  not  alternatively  available  at  home  or 
from  some  other  nondollar  source  of  supply. 
Under  this  procedure,  United  Kingdom  im¬ 
ports  which  have  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars 
have  consisted  mainly  of  basic  foods  and 
feedstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  machinery  and 
other  producers’  goods.  The  token  plan  was 
therefore  set  up  by  the  British  Government 
in  1946  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  firms 
which  had  established  a  prewar  market, 
built  up  good  will  and  trade  contacts  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  products  on  an  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  commodities,  principally  con¬ 


sumer  goods,  which  would  not  ordinarily 
be  licensed  for  import  from  this  country  or 
Canada  under  the  operation  of  these  con¬ 
trols,  to  maintain  token  quantities  of  their 
products  before  the  British  public  until 
such  time  as  they  could  again  be  imported 
freely. 

I  1.  Section  361.13  of  the  attached  copy  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  the  British  token 
import  plan  lists  the  commodity  groups 
which  may  be  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  token  plan  arrange¬ 
ments.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  of  trade 
during  the  prewar  base  period  years  1936- 
38  quotas  have  been  established  for  im¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  for  about  200 
of  these  commodity  groups. 

More  that  500  United  States  firms  have 
participated  in  the  British  token  import 
plan  arrangements.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Section  361.12  of  the 
token  plan  regulations  attached,  make  such 
information  available  to  private  persons  or 
firms  provided  they  comply  with  certain 
conditions.  Lists  of  firms  certified  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  token  plan  may  be  made 
available  to  certain  types  of  United  States 
traders,  upon  application  and  appropriate 
Justification,  and  the  payment  of  a  $5  fee 
for  each  list  by  commodity  group.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  further  provides  that  such  lists, 
when  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  must  not  be  published  or 
circulated  in  any  form. 

2.  There  are  no  other  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  comparable  to  the  British  token 
import  plan.  However,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  the  past  3  years  either  in¬ 
creased  or  established  quotas  for  additional 
commodities  of  interest  to  United  States 
traders.  These  include,  among  others,  the 
arrangements  providing  for  the  import  of 
600  motor  cars  from  North  America;  of  $8.4 
million  of  hardwood  from  the  dollar  area; 
and,  of  $850,000  of  United  States  periodicals 
for  newsstand  sale. 

3.  There  is  no  list  of  United  States  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  excluded  entirely  by  Britain 
from  importation  into  that  country.  The 
British  Government  import  licensing  regu¬ 
lations  show  only  those  items  which  can  be 
imported  freely  or  for  which  a  quota  has 
been  established  for  import  from  the  United 
States  or  the  dollar  area.  The  regulations 
state  that  applications  by  British  importers 
to  import  other  products  not  covered  by 
these  lists  will  be  considered  individually  on 
their  own  merits. 

Items  are  generally  licensed  for  import 
from  the  United  States  only  when  they  are 
considered  by  the  United  Kingdom  import 
licensing  authorities  to  be  essential  to  the 
British  economy  and  a  suitable  substitute 
is  not  alternatively  available  from  a  non¬ 
dollar  source  of  supply.  These  criteria 
would  presumably  exclude  most  consumer 
goods  and  many  types  of  general  purpose 
machinery  and  other  capital  goods.  How¬ 
ever,  the  British  Token  Import  Plan  covers 
many  categories  of  consumer  goods  which 
would  otherwise  be  excluded. 

Special  licenses  apparently  are  granted 
from  time  to  time  for  some  other  consumer 
goods  not  included  under  the  Token  Plan. 
Moreover,  especially  in  the  producers  goods 
field,  while  some  particular  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  may  not  meet  the  import  licensing 
criteria,  many  other  types  of  special  purpose 
equipment  in  the  same  category  are  li¬ 
censed  for  import. 

All  these  factors  tend  to  decrease  the 
number  of  categories  of  American  products 
entirely  excluded  from  the  British  market 
by  the  operation  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
import  licensing  controls.  While  there  are 
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relatively  few  categories  of  goods,  entirely 
excluded  from  the  British  market,  there 
doubtless  are  a  number  of  individual  Amer¬ 
ican  products  ranging  from  luxury  type  con¬ 
sumer  goods  such  as  “fur  coats”  to  pro¬ 
ducers  goods  such  as  "twist  drills”  which, 
according  to  our  information,  may  not  have 
been  licensed  for  Import  from  the  United 
States  in  any  quantity  over  the  last  few 
years. 

(Prepared  by  British  Commonwealth  Di¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  OEA 
January  26,  1957.) 

DRASTIC  LIMIT,  HIGH  TARIFF  PUT  ON  AMERICAN 

CARS  BY  BRITAIN  WHILE  UNITED  STATES  LOW¬ 
ERS  DUTIES  ON  BRITISH  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
very  interesting  that  under  the  British 
token  import  plan  600  motorcars  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
North  America.  North  America  would, 
of  course,  include  Canada,  so  I  do  not 
know  how  many  cars  may  be  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

I  do  know  that  on  motorcars  imported 
from  the  United  States  the  British  tariff 
duty  is  30  percent,  and  on  top  of  that  is 
a  25 -percent  tax.  On  motorcars  im^ 
ported  from  Canada  the  duty  is  20  per¬ 
cent,  under  the  British  tariff  differential 
which  Britain  gives  to  all  her  Common¬ 
wealths.  So  I  would  assume  that  most 
of  these  motorcars,  600  in  number,  were 
imported  from  Canada,  where  American 
manufacturers  produce  motorcars  for 
export  to  foreign  countries,  including 
Red  China. 

Duties  on  British  motorcars  imported 
into  the  United  States  have  been  low¬ 
ered  to  8x/2  percent  ad  valorem,  or  22  V2 
percent  less  than  the  duty  Britain 
charges.  It  is  also  1 V2  percent  less  than 
the  excise  tax  cur  Government  imposes 
on  American  cars  manufactured  in 
America. 

NINETY -FIVE 'THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN 

BRITISH  CARS  MARKETED  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN 

1957 

Recently  we  read  in  press  dispatches 
that  American  firms  manufacturing 
goods  in  Canada  have  been  precluded,  or 
at  least  they  thought  they  had  been,  by 
our  own  rules  and  regulations,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  exporting  to  Communist  China. 
However,  Canada  exports  to  Red  China. 
Recently  I  read  that  there  is  to  be  a 
ruling  which  will  release  the  American 
manufacturers  doing  business  in  Canada 
so  they  may  also  export  to  Red  China. 
We  have  many  ways  of  getting  around 
what  we  are  telling  our  own  people  we 
are  doing. 

During  1957,  while  Britain  was  limit¬ 
ing  imports  of  motor  cars — we  call  them 
automobiles — from  North  America  to  600 
vehicles,  the  United  States  was  import¬ 
ing  from  Great  Britain  95,510  new  auto¬ 
mobiles  valued  at  $122,599,163. 

BRITISH  TOKEN  IMPORT  PLAN  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
“Regulations  Relating  to  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan,”  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  supplied 
me  by  the  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


No.  12: 
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Regulations  Relating  to  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan 

TITLE  15 - COMMERCE  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Chapter  HI — Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce 
Part  361 — British  Token  Import  Plan 
Section 

361.2  What  the  plan  is. 

361.3  procedure  for  obtaining  certification 

for  prewar  exports. 

361.4  Issuance  of  token  quota  vouchers. 

361.5  Use  and  transfer  of  token  quota 

vouchers. 

361.6  Validity  period  of  token  quota 

vouchers. 

361.7  Procedure  for  distribution  of  quota 

balances  not  issued  by  June  30. 

361.8  Additional  information  and  reports. 

361.9  Effect  on  United  States  export  re¬ 

strictions. 

361.10  How  to  obtain  information. 

361.11  Denial  of  token  plan  privileges. 

361.12  Inquiries  on  British  token  im¬ 

port  plan  participants. 

361.13  Commodities  subject  to  the  plan. 
Authority:  Sections  361.2  to  361.13  issued 

under  Revised  Statutes  161;  title  5,  United 
States  Code  22. 

Sec.  361.2.  What  the  plan  is:  (a)  The  Brit¬ 
ish  token  import  plan  is  an  arrangement 
with  the  British  Government  which  permits 
the  United  States  manufacturers,  their  au¬ 
thorized  agents,  or  other  qualified  exporters 
with  established  prewar  trade  connections  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland)  to  export  to 
that  area  token  shipments  of  the  specified 
commodities  listed  in  section  361.13,  the 
importation  of  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  generally  prohibits  from  dollar  sources 
of  supply  under  United  Kingdom  licensing 
procedure. 

(b)  Under  the  plan,  the  British  Govern¬ 

ment  will  permit  imports  in  a  yearly 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  average  annual  shipments  of  the 
specified  commodities  of  each  qualified  ex¬ 
porter  during  a  base  period  consisting  of  the 
years  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  requires  appropriate  evidence,  is¬ 
sued  under  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government,  that  manufacturers  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  under  the 
arrangement  did  in  fact  make  shipments  of 
the  commodities  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  base  period.  The  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  has  agreed  to  act  as  certify¬ 
ing  agent  and  issue  appropriate  certificates, 
in  the  form  of  token  quota  vouchers,  which 
the  exporter  forwards  to  the  British  im¬ 
porter  for  presentation  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  an  import 
license.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  cer¬ 
tification  for  prewar  exports  is  set  forth  in 
section  361.3.  _ 

(c)  An  overall  national  quota,  mutually 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  has  been 
computed  for  each  commodity  group  from 
official  trade  statistics  for  the  base  period 
years  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  Priority  in  the 
distribution  of  this  overall  national  quota 
will  continue  to  be  given  (as  in  prior  years) 
until  June  30  to  those  individuals  and  firms 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "firms”)  which 
are  able  to  furnish  appropriate  evidence  sub¬ 
stantiating  the  value  of  their  prewar  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  base 
period  in  the  specified  commodities.  How¬ 
ever,  such  priority  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  section  361.4. 

(d)  In  addition,  the  procedures  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  limited  participation  by  individuals 
and  firms  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “firms”) 
not  having  a  prewar  export  base  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  as  hereinafter  more  fully 
explained  in  section  361.7. 

Sec.  361.3.  Procedure  for  obtaining  certi¬ 
fication  for  prewar  exports — (a)  Eligibility 


for  certification:  (1)  Manufacturers  who  ex¬ 
ported  items  on  the  commodity  list  (sec. 
361.13)  to  the  United  Kingdam  (England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland)  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  are 
eligible  for  certification  under  the  plan,  in 
respect  to  those  items.  “Manufacturer” 
means  an  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
that  manufactures  products  sold  through 
established  markets.  Such  manufacturers 
must  themselves  request  certification  under 
the  plan  and  not  through  any  agent.  How¬ 
ever,  manufacturers  may,  under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  set  forth  in  section  361.4  (b),  au¬ 
thorize  an  agent  to  make  application  for 
and  to  receive  their  token  quota  vouchers, 
and  to  handle  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  their  products  under  the  token  plan. 

(2)  Firms,  other  than  manufacturers,  hav¬ 
ing  an  established  export  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938  in  items  on 
the  commodity  list  (sec.  361.13),  may  be 
eligible  for  certification  in  respect  to  those 
items  if  they  can  demonstrate  clearly  that 
such  trade  was  developed  by  them  and  not 
by  a  manufacturer.  Firms,  not  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  believe  that  they  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  token  plan  may  request  a 
determination  of  eligibility  from  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Such  a  request  must  fully  identify 
their  export  connections  with  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1936,  1937,  and 
1938,  and  must  contain  a  detailed  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  trade  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Such  firms  must  themselves  and 
not  through  any  agent  request  certification 
under  the  plan.  Moreover,  it  is  expected 
that  such  firms  will  themselves  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  distribution  and  sale  to  United 
Kingdom  importers  of  the  commodities  for 
which  certification  is  required. 

(b)  Requests  for  certification:  All  appli¬ 
cants  requesting  certification  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Token  Import  Plan  are  required  to  submit 
a  "Request  for  Certification  of  Prewar  Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,”  Form  FC  558.1  Re¬ 
quests  for  certification  need  be  submitted 
only  one  time  for  each  commodity  group,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  required  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce.  A  separate  request  for 
certification  (1  copy  only)  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  Form  FC  5581  for  each  commodity 
group  covered  by  the  plan.  Requests  for 
certification  must  be  submitted  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  prior  to  June  30;  no  applications 
will  be  considered  after  that  time.  Requests 
for  certification  must  be  signed  by  one  of  the 
following  persons:  In  the  case  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  owner,  by  that  individual  applicant; 
in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  by  a  partner;  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation,  by  an  officer.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  exports  listed  on  Form 
FC  558  1  by  the  applicant  must  cover  only  the 
permitted  items  of  each  commodity  group 
shown  on  the  commodity  list  (sec.  361.13). 
The  applicant  must  also  certify  that  the 
statements  contained  in  its  request  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  complete  and  that  the  data  sup¬ 
plied  are  information  taken  from  verifiable 
records  and  other  documentary  evidence 
which  are  available  for  inspection  by  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  The  name 
and  title  of  the  responsible  official (s)  desig¬ 
nated  to  sign  applications,  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  for  token  quota  vouchers  must 
also  be  stated  on  the  form.  All  applications 
should  be  filed  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

(c)  Certificates  of  eligibility:  (1)  Firms 
certified  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
token  plan  on  the  basis  of  their  prewar  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  items  on  the 
commodity  list  (sec.  361.13)  will  be  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  at  the  be¬ 
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ginning  of  the  plan  year  a  certificate  of 
eligibility,  Form  FC  926.1  This  certificate 
will  inform  certified  firms  of  the  amount  of 
quota  in  each  commodity  group  (s)  which  has 
been  reserved  for  them  until  June  30  of  the 
plan  year.  The  quota  specified  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  will  amount  to  30  percent  of  the  average 
annual  value  (to  the  nearest  $25)  of  the  cer¬ 
tified  firm’s  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938  as 
shown  by  the  verifiable  figures  listed  in  its 
Request  for  Certification  of  Prewar  Ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Form  FC  588.1 
In  all  cases  the  certificates  of  eligibility 
when  issued  will  be  forwarded  by  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan  Unit  directly  to  the  cer¬ 
tified  firms  named  on  them.  Those  certified 
firms  which  have  appointed  duly  authorized 
agents  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
•section  361.4  (b)  may  transmit  their  certifi¬ 
cates  of  eligibility  to  such  agents  if  necessary 
to  enable  the  agencies  to  carry  out  their 
functions  under  the  token  plan.  A  duplicate 
of  the  certificate  of  eligibility  will  be  for¬ 
warded  through  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  London  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and 
a  triplicate  retained  by  the  British  Token  Im¬ 
port  Plan  Unit. 

(2)  Certificates  of  eligibility  serve  only  as  a 
notice  of  the  token  plan  quotas  which  will 
be  made  available  to  the  eligible  firm  named 
on  the  certificates  (or  in  the  case  of  manu¬ 
facturers  only,  to  their  duly  authorized 
agents) ,  providing  that  such  firms  meet  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  361.4.  These 
certificates,  by  themselves,  do  not  entitle 
the  firms  named  on  them  to  make  any  ship¬ 
ments  under  the  token  plan.  Certificates  of 
eligibility  are  neither  transferable  nor  nego¬ 
tiable;  they  apply  only  to  the  certified  firms 
named  on  them. 

Sec.  361.4.  Issuance  of  token  quota  vouch¬ 
ers — (a)  to  certified  firms.  (1)  A  certificate 
of  eligibility  entitles  the  United  States  firm 
named  on  the  certificate  to  apply  prior  to 
June  30,  for  one  or  more  token  quota  vouch¬ 
ers  to  the  amount  of  the  quota  specified  on 
the  certificate.  Token  quota  vouchers  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  token  scrip  issued  in 
previous  years  by  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  (now  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce)  under  the  token  plan.  The  British 
Board  of  Trade  will  issue  import  licenses  to 
British  importers  on  the  basis  of  these  token 
quota  vouchers. 

As  an  alternative,  BFC  will  consider  re¬ 
quests  from  a  certified  firm  for  permission  to 
utilize  its  quota,  in  accordance  with  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  and  sections  361.5  and 
361.6,  to  ship  other  closely  related  items  on 
the  approved  list  of  token  plan  commodities 
(sec.  361.13),  instead  of  those  items  which 
it  shipped  during  the  base  period  as  specified 
on  its  certificate  of  eligibility.  Since,  as 
provided  in  section  361.5,  token  quota 
vouchers  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  must  be  used  only  to  ship  the 
items  specified  on  the  vouchers,  applications 
to  ~  ship  items  not  specified  on  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  certificate  of  eligibility  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  letter  of  explanation  with 
complete  details  of  the  proposed  transac¬ 
tion  including  the  following  information: 
Whether  item  is  manufactured  in  own 
plant(s)  or  is  purchased  for  resale;  and  to 
whom  payment  is  to  be  made  direct  by  the 
United  Kingdom  importer  named  on  the 
voucher. 

(2)  Token  quota  vouchers  will  be  issued 
(to  the  nearest  $5)  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  to  firms  which  have  received 
Certificates  of  Eligibility,  providing  that  such 
firms  have  in  their  possession  at  the  time 
they  apply  for  the  vouchers  an  accepted  or- 


1  Filed  as  part  of  the  original  document. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British 
Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 
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der(s)  from  their  British  customer(s)  for 
the  amount  of  quota  for  which  application 
is  made.  ‘‘Accepted  order”  means  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  British  buyer  involving  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  the  certified  firm's  products. 
In  the  case  of  a  certified  manufacturer  or 
his  authorized  agent  the  products  involved 
must  be  those  produced  by  the  certified  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  by  no  other  person  or  firm. 
Accepted  orders  may  be  conditioned  upon 
the  issuance  of  a  token  quota  voucher, 
or,  a  validated  export  license  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  (if  such  an  export  license 
is  required  for  the  commodity)  or  the  is¬ 
suance  to  the  British  importer  of  an  import 
license  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  or 
such  other  government  document  as  may  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  transaction. 
Evidence  of  an  accepted  order  must  be  in 
writing  and  consist  of  documents  which  set 
forth  in  definite  terms  the  offer  of  the 
British  buyer  to  buy  and  the  United  States 
seller’s  acceptance,  or  the  acceptance  by  the 
British  buyer  of  the  United  States  seller’s 
offer.  Such  documents  may  take  the  form 
of  an  original  or  photostatic  copy  of  either 
the  contract  signed  by  both  the  United 
States  seller  and  the  British  buyer,  or  of 
letters,  telegrams,  cables,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments  resulting  in  a  contract  between  the 
parties.  Such  evidence  must  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  for  production  and  inspection  upon  de¬ 
mand  by  any  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  must 
be  retained  by  the  applicant  for  3  years  from 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Department  of  the 
application  for  token  quota  vouchers  cov¬ 
ering  the  accepted  orders.  Where  the  export 
transaction  does  not  involve  a  normal  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  contract  in  the  customary 
form  or  where  for  other  stated  reasons  the 
term  “accepted  order”  as  used  herein  does 
not  apply,  the  applicant  must  attach  to  its 
application  a  full  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  transaction. 

(3)  A  separate  application  for  a  token 
quota  voucher  must  be  submitted  for  each 
British  customer.  An  application  may  be 
submitted  for  the  full  amount  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  order  or  any  part  thereof.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  application  may  list  a  number  of 
accepted  orders  for  items  in  the  same  com¬ 
modity  group  placed  by  the  same  British 
customer.  If  applicant  is  certified  in  more 
than  one  commodity  group,  a  separate  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  token  quota  voucher  must 
be  made  for  each  such  commodity  group  and 
for  each  customer. 

(4)  Applications  for  token  quota  vouch- 
•ers  must  be  made  on  EC  Form  927, 1  “Appli¬ 
cation  for  token  quota  voucher  (Form  A. — 
Firms  Certified  on  Basis  of  Prewar  Exports)” 
and  must  be  signed  by  one  of  the  following 
persons:  the  individual  owner;  a  partner;  a 
corporate  officer;  or  other  designated  respon¬ 
sible  official.  Such  applications  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  duplicate  to  the  British  Token 
Import  Plan  Unit,  British  Commonwealth 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
prior  to  June  30.  In  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
will  consider  written  requests  from  certified 
firms  for  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  June 
30th  time  limit  on  submission  of  Form  FC 
927, 1  “Application  for  Token  Quota  Voucher 
(Form  A. — Firms  Certified  on  Basis  of  Pre¬ 
war  Exports).”  Such  requests  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  British  Token  Import  Plan 
Unit  not  later  than  June  15,  and  must  con¬ 
tain  a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  requiring  the  extension.  The 
request,  if  granted,  will  apply  only  to  that 
firm  and  for  the  current  token  plan  year. 
The  June  30  time  limit  on  submission  of 
token  quota  voucher  applications,  Form  FC 
927 1  may  also  be  extended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  with  respect  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  commodity  group,  where  in  its  opinion 
such  extension  is  warranted  by  the  nature 
of  the  commodity  or  the  general  situation 


as  to  trade  in  that  commodity.  If  such  a 
general  extension  is  made,  notice  thereof  will 
be  published  promptly  in  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly. 

(5)  The  application  for  a  token  quota 
voucher  becomes  the  token  quota  voucher 
only  after  it  has  been  stamped  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  Commerce  validation  stamp, 
and  returned  to  the  applicant  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce.  Any  application  form 
not  so  stamped,  is  not  valid  and  will  not  be 
honored  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  A 
validated  copy  of  the  application  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  applicant  to  be  forwarded  by 
it  to  the  British  importer  who  has  placed  the 
accepted  order,  for  attachment  to  the  latter’s 
application  for  import  license. 

(b)  To  duly  authorized  agents:  (1)  A 
manufacturer  who  has  been  certified  under 
the  token  plan  and  who  has  been  issued  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  may  authorize  an 
agent  to  make  application  for  and  to  receive 
token  quota  vouchers  against  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  certificate  of  eligibility  on  the  same 
basis  as  described  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section.  “Authorized^  agent”  means  an  ex¬ 
port  merchant,  export  commissioner,  or  any 
other  person  who  has  been  authorized  by  the 
manufacturer  to  handle  products  produced 
by  that  manufacturer. 

(2)  Such  a  certified  manufacturer  must 
submit  a  single  copy  of  Form  FC  929  1  “Au¬ 
thorization  of  Agent  To  Act  for  Manufac¬ 
turer”  for  each  commodity  group  in  which 
he  elects  to  authorize  an  agent  to  act  for 
him  under  the  token  plan.  Such  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  valid  for  only  one 
plan  year  unless  sooner  modified  or  revoked 
by  the  manufacturer.  Such  forms  must  be 
submitted  by  the  certified  manufacturer  to 
the  British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British 
Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

(3)  Certified  firms,  other  than  manufac¬ 
turers,  may  not  authorize  an  agent  to  make 
application  for  and  to  receive  any  token 
quota  vouchers  available  to  them. 

Section  361.5.  Use  and  transfer  of  token 
quota  vouchers — (a)  by  certified  manufac¬ 
turers:  Token  quota  vouchers  are  neither 
transferable  nor  negotiable.  Vouchers  are 
issued  to  a  certified  manufacturer  or  to  his 
duly  authorized  agent  on  the  basis  of  ac¬ 
cepted  orders  from  his  British  customer  for 
products  produced  by  that  manufacturer. 
This  means  that  token  quota  vouchers  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  to  a 
manufacturer  certified  to  participate  in  the 
British  token  import  plan  must  be  used 
only  to  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom  those 
products  specified  on  the  voucher  which 
are  produced  by  that  manufacturer  and  by 
no  other  person  or  firm. 

(b)  By  authorized  agents  of  certified 
manufacturers:  Under  the  token  plan  an 
agent  can  only  be  authorized  by  a  certified 
manufacturer  to  handle  products  produced 
by  that  manufacturer  and  by  no  other  per¬ 
son  or  firm.  This  means  that  a  token  quota 
voucher  issued  to  an  agent  must  be  used  only 
to  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom  those  prod¬ 
ucts  specified  on  the  voucher  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  certified  manufacturer  who 
has  authorized  him  to  act  as  his  agent  and 
not  those  produced  by  any  other  person  or 
firm. 

(c)  By  certified  firms  other  than  manufac¬ 
turers  :  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  will 
certify  as  eligible  to  participate  as  principals 
in  the  token  plan  those  firms  other  than 
manufacturers  which  have  been  able  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  clearly  that  they  and  not  the  manu¬ 
facturer  whose  products  were  shipped,  de¬ 


1  Filed  as  part  of  the  original  document. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British 
Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 
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veloped  an  established  export  trade  in  an 
item  on  the  commodity  list  (section  361.13) 
from  the  United  States  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938. 
Such  firms  may  use  the  token  quota  vouchers 
which  have  been  issued  to  them,  to  shin  to 
the  United  Kingdom  products  which  may  be 
purchased  on  the  open  market  from  any  sup¬ 
plier  in  the  United  States,  up  to  the  amount 
specified  on  the  voucher.  However,  token 
quota  vouchers  are  neither  transferable  nor 
negotiable.  This  means  that  firms  other 
than  manufacturers,  which  have  been  issued 
vouchers,  must  use  such  vouchers  themselves 
and  must  not  permit  any  other  person  or 
firm  to  use  such  vouchers. 

(d)  Responsibility:  Manufacturers,  their 
authorized  agents,  and  those  firms  other 
than  manufacturers  which  have  been  issued 
token  quota  vouchers  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  under  the  token  plan  shall 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  assure 
that  those  vouchers  are  used  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  this 
part  (British  token  import  plan  regulations) ; 
the  terms  of  the  token  quota  vouchers;  and 
any  other  specific  instructions  issued  by 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  relating 
thereto. 

Sec.  361.6.  Validity  period  of  token  quota 
vouchers:  Token  quota  vouchers  issued  dur¬ 
ing  any  calendar  year  (whether  before  or 
after  June  30)  for  which  the  British  token 
import  plan  is  operative  will  be  valid  through 
February  of  the  following  year.  In  no  event 
will  import  licenses  granted  by  the  board  of 
trade  against  token  quota  vouchers  issued 
under  any  calendar  year  program  be  valid 
beyond  March  31  of  the  following  year. 
Accordingly,  all  shipments  must  be  landed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  that  date. 

Sec.  361.7.  Procedure  for  distribution  of 
quota  balances  not  issued  by  June  30 — (a) 
(1)  Announcement  of  quota  balances  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution:  Announcements  of  the 
amount  of  quota  balances  available  for  issue 
in  each  specified  commodity  group  after  June 
30  will  be  published  in  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  starting  with  the  issue  published 
during  the  second  week  of  July.  Announce¬ 
ments  will  also  be  made  in  press  releases 
which  will  be  available  to  trade  journals. 

(2)  “Quota  balances”  means  the  balance 
of  quota  in  any  specified  commodity  group 
not  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  form  of  Token  Quota  Vouchers 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  §  361.4  to 
firms  certified  on  the  basis  of  their  prewar 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 
after  June  30. 

If  circumstances  permit,  the  unsubscribed 
for,  unissued  quota  balances  for  any  com¬ 
modity  group  will  be  made  available  for  the 
shipment  of  other  closely  related  items  shown 
on  the  approved  list  of  Token  Plan  com¬ 
modities  (§361.13). 

(b)  Eligibility  for  participation.  (1)  In 
addition  to  firms  certified  on  the  basis  of 
their  prewar  exports  as  provided  in  §  361.3, 
U.  S.  manufacturers  of  a  commodity  for 
which  a  quota  balance  is  available  (or  their 
duly  authorized  agents) ,  whether  or  not  such 
manufacturers  had  an  established  prewar 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  during  1936, 
1937  and  1938  or  had  been  issued  Token 
Quota  Vouchers  in  that  commodity  group 
prior  to  June  30,  will  be  considered  eligible 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  that  quota  bal¬ 
ance  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  section.  Firms  other  than  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  eligible  to  share  in  the  distribution  of 
quota  balances  only  if  they  have  been  cer¬ 
tified  on  the  basis  of  their  prewar  exports. 
(See  definitions  of  “Manufacturer”  in  §  361.3 
(a)  and  of  “Authorized  Agent”  in  §  361.4 
<*>)  •) 

(2)  Any  quota  balance  so  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  year  of  Token  Plan  operations 
is  no  way  establishes  a  precedent  or  a  claim 
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to  a  quota  for  that  applicant  in  any  future 
Token  Plan  arrangements. 

(c)  Application  for  quota  balance;  Token 

Quota  Vouchers:  , 

(1)  Time  and  manner.  To  share  In  the 
initial  distribution  of  quota  balances,  ap¬ 
plication  for  Token  Quota  Vouchers  may  be 
made  by  the  eligible  firms  described  in  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  applications 
together  with  any  supporting  documents  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
must  be  received  in  the  British  Token  Im¬ 
port  Plan  unit  not  later  than  August  31; 
no  applications  will  be  considered  after  that 
date  unless  with  respect  to  a  specific  com¬ 
modity  group,  an  announcement  is  published 
in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  extending 

.the  time  limit  for  that  commodity  group. 
Applications  received  after  August  31  but 
not  later  than  December  31  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  the  extent  indicated  in  paragraph 

(d)  (1)  of  this  section.  Applications  must 
be  made  on  Form  FC  928.1  “Application 
for  a  Token  Quota  Voucher  (form  B:  Share 
in  Distribution  of  'Quota  Balances),”  and 
submitted  in  triplicate  to  the  British  Token 
Import  Plan  Unit,  British  Commonwealth 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
A  separate  “Application  for  a  Token  Quota 
Voucher,”  form  FC  928, 1  must  be  submitted 
for  each  British  customer  in  each  com¬ 
modity  group.  One  application  may  list  a 
number  of  accepted  orders  for  items  in  the 
same  commodity  group  placed  by  the  same 
British  customer.  Applications  must  be 
signed  by  one  of  the  following  persons:  The 
individual  owner;  a  partner;  or  a  corporate 
officer.  At  the  time  that  they  apply  for 
Token  Quota  Vouchers,  all  applicants  must 
have  in  their  possession  an  accepted  order (s) 
(as  defined  and  described  in  §  361.4  (a)  ) 
from  their  British  customer  (s)  for  the 
amount  of  quota  balance  for  which  appli¬ 
cation  is  made.  Evidence  of  such  accepted 
orders  must  be  kppt  available  for  production 
and  inspection  upon  demand  by  any  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  must  be  retained  by  the 
applicant  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  Department  of  the  application 
for  Token  Quota  Vouchers  covering  the  ac¬ 
cepted  orders.  Where  the  export  transac¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  a  normal  purchase  and 
sale  contract  in  the  customary  form  or  where 
for  other  stated  reasons  the  term  accepted 
order  as  used  herein  does  not  apply,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  attach  to  its  application  a  full 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

(2)  Evidence  of  agent’s  authority:  If  an 
application  for  a  token  quota  voucher  (form 
B:  Share  in  distribution  of  quota  balances), 
form  FC  928  is  made  by  an  agent,  evidence 
of  the  agent’s  authority  must  be  submitted 
to  the  British  token  import  .plan  unit  as 
provided  in  section  361.4  (b). 

(d)  Apportionment  of  quota  balances  by 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce:  (1)  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  quota  available  for  initial  distribu¬ 
tion  in  any  specified  commodity  group  after 
June  30  will  be  distributed,  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  among 
eligible  applicants  who  have  submitted,  prior 
to  September  1  (except  where  time  limit  is 
extended  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  (1)  of 
this  section) ,  their  “Application  for  a  token 
quota  voucher  (form  B. — Share  in  distribu¬ 
tion  of  quota  balances)”,  form  FC-928. 
However,  if  any  quota  is  still  available  after 
such  initial  distribution  is  made,  considera¬ 
tion  will  also  be  given  to  applications  re¬ 
ceived  between  September  1  and  December 


1  Filed  as  part  of  the  original  document. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British 
Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 


31,  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  insofar  as 
practicable. 

(2)  In  the  initial  distribution  of  the  total 
quota  balance  in  any  specified  commodity 
group  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  the  accepted  order  supporting  the 
application;  the  number  of  applicants  who 
have  applied  of  the  quota  balance  available 
in  that  commodity  group;  the  total  amount 
applied  for  against  that  quota  balance;  the 
total  amount  of  the  available  quota  balance; 
the  minimum  amount  of  quota  balance 
which  applicant  has  stated  that  he  is 
willing  to  accept;  and,  such  other  factors  as 
may  aid  to  assure,  insofar  as  practicable,  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  among  all  eli¬ 
gible  applicants. 

(e)  Token  quota  voucher:  (1)  Upon  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  distribution  which  can  be  made 
of  the  quota  balances,  token  quota  vouchers 
will  be  issued  against  approved  applications. 
The  original  copy  of  such  approved  appli¬ 
cations  becomes  a  token  quota  voucher,  only 
after  it  has  been  stamped  with  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  validation  stamp  and 
returned  to  the  applicant  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce.  A  duplicate  copy  of 
the  voucher  will  be  forwarded  through  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  London  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  and  triplicate  re¬ 
tained  by  the  British  Token  Import  Plan 
Unit. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  361.5  with 
respect  to  the  permissible  use  and  transfer 
of  token  quota  vouchers,  and  of  section 
361.6  with  respect  to  their  validity  period 
are  also  applicable  to  token  quota  vouchers 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
under  the  procedure  for  distribution  of  quota 
balances  set  forth  in  this  section. 

Sec.  361.8.  Additional  information  and  re¬ 
ports —  (a)  Concerning  changes  in  informa¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce:  All  information  submitted  in 
any  request  for  certification,  from  FM  558  1 
in  any  applications  for  token  quota  vouchers, 
form  FC  927  1  or  form  FC  928, 1  or  other  in¬ 
formation  submitted  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  continuing  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  existing  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Any  material  or  substantive 
change  in  the  information  submitted,  in¬ 
cluding  the  terms  of  the  accepted  orders  or 
contracts  whether  the  request  or  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  granted  or  is  still  under  con¬ 
sideration,  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  British 
Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington  25.  D.  C. 

(b)  Concerning  requests  and  applications: 
Every  person  or  firm  which  has  filed  a  Re¬ 
quest  for  Certification,  Form  FC  558, 1  or  an 
application  for  a  token  quota  voucher. 
Form  FC  927 1  or  Form  FC  928  1  shall  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  information  called  for  in  this 
part  in  connection  therewith)  furnish  such 
information  with  respect  to  such  request 
or  application,  including  accepted  orders,  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

(c)  Concerning  certificates  of  eligibility 
and 'token  quota  vouchers:  Every  person  or 
firm  to  which  a  certificate  of  eligibility  or  a 
token  quota  voucher  has  been  issued  shall 
also  furnish  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  Commerce  including  a  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  use  of  the  token  quota  vouch¬ 
ers  issued  or  to  be  issued  to  them  and  the 
submission  of  bills  of  lading,  shipper’s  ex¬ 
port  declarations,  and  other  related  docu¬ 
ments. 


1  Filed  as  part  of  the  original  document. 
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Sec.  361.9.  Effect  on  United  States  export 
restrictions:  The  issuance  of  certificates  of 
eligibility  or  token  quota  vouchers  in  no  way 
affects  United  States  export  restrictions 
which  may  be  applicable  to  commodities 
coming  under  the  token  plan.  A  validated 
export  license  must  be  obtained  where  re¬ 
quired. 

Sec.  361.10.  How  to  obtain  Information: 
Announcements  regarding  the  British  token 
import  plan  will  be  published  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly.  Announcements 
also  will  be  made  in  press  releases  which 
will  be  available  to  trade  journals.  Copies 
of  announcements  and  copies  of  all  forms 
needed  in  connection  with  the  token  plan 
may  be  obtained  from  the  British  token  im¬ 
port  plan  unit,  British  Commonwealth  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or 
from  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  361.11.  Denial  of  token  plan  privileges, 

(a)  Upon  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
the  privilege  of  participating,  directly,  or  in¬ 
directly,  under  the  British  Token  Import 
Plan  of  any  manufacturer,  agent,  or  any 
other  person  or  firm  may  be  modified,  sus¬ 
pended,  or  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  upon  a  determination 
that  the  public  health,  interest,  or  safety 
requires  such  action,  or  that  the  person  or 
firm  has  willfully  violated  any  provisions  of 
this  part  (British  Token  Import  Plan  regula¬ 
tions),  including  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  token  quota  vouchers,  or  has  willfully  fur¬ 
nished  false  information  or  concealed  any 
material  fact  in  the  course  of  operation  under 
the  regulations.  Where  appropriate,  a  tem¬ 
porary  order  may  be  issued  without  notice, 
pending  the  making  of  a  final  order. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  such  a  determination, 
no  modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 
order  will  be  made  unless  prior  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  such  action  facts  or  conduct 
warranting  such  action  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  person  or  firm  involved, 
in  writing,  and  such  person  or  firm  has  been 
accorded  opportunity  to  demonstrate  or 
achieve  compliance  with  all  lawful  require¬ 
ments. 

(c)  Appeals  from  orders  issued  under  this 
section  may  be  taken  to  the  Appeals  Board, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Sec.  361.12.  Inquiries  on  British  Token 
Import  Plan  participants:  (a)  The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  will  consider  requests 
from  firms  in  the  United  States,  such  as  resi¬ 
dent  buyers,  interested  in  obtaining  the 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  which  have 
been  certified  to  participate  in  the  British 
Token  Import  Plan  on  the  basis  of  their 
prewar  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Complete  lists  of  such  participants  are  gen¬ 
erally  not  available  until  after  June  30, 
which  is  the  closing  date  for  requesting  such 
certification.  The  list  which  is  made  avail¬ 
able  will  be  comprised  of  those  firms  certi¬ 
fied  in  the  preceding  Token  Plan  year  plus 
any  other  participants  certified  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  plan  as  of  the  date  of  the  request. 

(b)  To  receive  consideration,  such  re¬ 
quests  must  be  made  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  British  Token  Import  Plan  Unit,  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth  Division,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  must 
contain  information  showing  the  requisite 
legitimate  interest,  including  the  following 
items : 

(1)  Name  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  Nature  of  his  business. 

(3)  Commodity  in  which  he  is  interested. 

(4)  Purpose  for  which  the  applicant  re¬ 
quests  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  firms 
dealing  in  that  commodity  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Token  Import  Plan. 
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(c)  Such  lists,  when  made  available  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  must  not  be 
published  or  circulated  in  any  form. 

(d)  An  application  charge  of  $5  will  be 
made  for  each  list  (by  commodity  group). 
The  charge  should  accompany  the  request 
and  is  not  refutable.  Check  or  money  or¬ 
der  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  will  be  accepted. 

Sec.  361.13.  Commodities  subject  to  the 
plan:  The  commodities  listed  below  have 
been  approved  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
as  those  to  which  the  British  Token  Import 
Plan  shall  apply.  The  number  preceding 
each  commodity  is  the  "commodity  group 
number,”  which  must  be  entered  on  all 
forms  which  require  this  information. 

POOD  AND  DRINK 

156.  Bottled  fruits,  processed  for  serving 
with  ice  cream. 

85.  Canned  lobster. 

75.  Canned  macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

76.  Canned  pork  and  beans. 

74.  Canned  soups. 

84.  Canned  vegetables,  including  tomato 
Juice,  but  excluding  tomatoes  and  tomato- 
.puree. 

87.  Cheese  rennet. 

118.  Glace  cherries. 

1.  Jelly  power. 

120.  Marshmallow  (cooking  ingredient) . 

82.  Mustard. 

83.  Olives  preserved  in  salt  or  brine. 

188.  Onion  and  garlic  salt..  _ 

219.  Pectip,  domestic  pack. 

157.  Pickles. 

185.  Quick-frozen  fruits. 

119.  Quick-frozen  peas. 

73.  Rolled  or  flaked  oats. 

178.  Sugar  confectionery  of  all  kinds,  ex¬ 
cluding  cocoa  preparations. 

86.  Vegetable  butter  coloring. 

77.  Whisky. 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURES 

186.  Cigarettes. 

187.  Manufactured  smoking  tobacco  and 
plug  tobacco. 

LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

151.  Fancy  leather  good,  excluding  trunks, 
traveling  bags,  handbags,  wallets,  and  po¬ 
chettes. 

221.  Leather  footwear. 

138.  Leather  gloves,  including  industrial 
gloves. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

142.  Elastic  braid. 

91.  Household  rubber  gloves. 

68.  Rubber  bands. 

67.  Rubber  bathing  caps. 

47.  Rubber  belting,  other  than  conveyor 
belting. 

69.  Rubber  erasers. 

152.  Rubber  garden  hose. 

15.  Rubber  heels  and  soles. 

80.  Rubber  hot-water  bottles. 

94.  Rubber  soling  slabs. 

16.  Surgeon’s  rubber  gloves. 

10.  Waterproof  rubber  footwear  of  all 
types,  including  leather  footwear  with  rub¬ 
er  soles. 

COTTON  FABRICS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

168.  Bed  ticking. 

141.  Cotton  boot  and  shoe  and  corset  laces 
and  braid. 

143.  Cotton  ribbon  and  tapes;  trimmings 
of  cotton  and  cotton-rayon  mixtures. 

79.  Embroidery  and  embroidered  articles 
(other  than  apparel)  of  descriptions  cur¬ 
rently  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  home  market,  or  which  the  base 
fabric  is  wholly  or  mainly  of  cotton. 

170.  Finished  cotton  sewing  thread. 

167.  Furnishing  fabrics  of  cotton  and  cot¬ 
ton-rayon  mixtures. 

169.  Quilts,  counterpanes,  and  other  bed 
coverings  of  cotton  and  cotton-rayon  mix¬ 
tures. 

166.  Woven  cotton  piece  goods  of  all  kinds. 


WOOLEN  FABRICS 

147.  Wool  and  mohair  plushes  and  other 
wool  pile  fabrics. 

146.  Woolen  damasks,  tapestries,  and  bro¬ 
cades. 

145.  Woolen  tissues. 

SYNTHETIC  FIBER  MANUFACTURES 

63.  Artificial  silk  woven  fabric  of  a  width 
not  exceeding  12  inches. 

7.  Woven  fabric  of  a  width  exceeding  12 
inches  of  artificial  silk  or  of  artificial  silk 
mixed  with  other  materials  except  silk. 
(Ftirnishing  fabrics  of  cotton-rayon  mixtures 
under  group  167.) 

LINEN  MANUFACTURES 

162.  Damask  table  linen. 

164.  Finished  linen  thread. 

163.  Linen  canvas  not  under  12  ounces  per 
square  yard. 

161.  Printed  or  dyed  linen  piece  goods. 

APPAREL 

6.  Artificial  silk  clothing,  excluding  hose. 
(Women’s  hose  under  group  179.) 

64.  Athletes’  supporters. 

108.  Children’s  outer  garments,  knitted, 
netted,  or  crocheted,  excluding  hose.  (Arti¬ 
ficial  silk  clothing  under  group  6;  cotton  and 
woolen  stockings  under  group  200.) 

203.  Corsets,  girdles,  and  brassieres. 

202.  Garter  and  sanitary  belts. 

107.  Men’s  and  boys’  outer  garments  of 
material  other  than  artificial  silk,  excluding 
knitted,  netted,  or  crocheted.  (Artificial  silk 
clothing  under  group  6;  men’s  shirts  under 
group  139.) 

140.  Men’s  felt  hats,  lined  or  unlined. 

139.  Men’s  shirts. 

201.  Men’s  socks. 

106.  Underwear  of  material  other  than  ar¬ 
tificial  silk,  excluding  corsets,  girdles,  and 
brassieres.  (Artificial  silk  clothing  under 
group  6.) 

92.  Proofed  clothing  of  all  kinds  (includ¬ 
ing  blankets,  baby  pants,  crib  sheets,  and 
neoprene-coated  gloves). 

200.  Women’s  and  children’s  cotton  and 
woolen  stockings. 

199.  Women’s  dresses  other  than  of  silk  or 
artificial  silk.  (Women’s  dresses  of  artificial 
silk  under  group  6.) 

5.  Women’s  felt  hats. 

179.  Women’s  full-fashioned  stockings  of 
silk  and  artificial  silk. 

WOOD  MANUFACTURES 

31.  Domestic  woodware  (clothes  pegs,  etc.) . 

149.  Furniture  of  bamboo,  cane,  wicker¬ 
work  or  similar  material. 

222.  Manufactures  of  mulga  wood. 

158.  Wood  wool  (excelsior). 

62.  Wooden  mouldings  for  picture  and 
mirror  frames. 

61.  Wooden  picture  and  mirror  frames. 

70.  Wooden  spring  blind  or  shade  rollers. 

PAPER  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 

210.  Adhesive  labels. 

112.  Blotting  paper. 

117.  Bristol  boards. 

116.  Duplicating  paper. 

115.  Greeting  cards. 

211.  Indexing  or  filing  cards. 

65.  Paper  dress  patterns,  including  incom¬ 
plete  tissue  sheets. 

208.  Paper  towels  and  napkins. 

114.  Printing  paper  of  the  following  types: 
Book,  text,  cover,  litho,  offset. 

209.  Snapshot  mounting  corners. 

113.  Stationery  paper  in  uncut  form  and 
writing  paper  in  large  sheets  (bond  ledger) . 

66.  Wallpaper. 

123.  Yellow  varnished  paper  for  bottle-cap 
linings. 

GLASS,  CLAY,  AND  MANUFACTURES 

148.  Bottles  other  than  ornamental,  phar¬ 
maceutical,  medicine,  wine,  and  spirit 
bottles. 

171.  Colored  sheet  and  plate  window  glass. 

122.  Glazed  wall  tiles. 
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154.  Illuminating  glassware  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Oil-lamp  chimneys,  hurricane-lamp 
glasses,  globes,  and  shades. 

4.  Industrial  porcelain  insulators. 

177.  Mirrors  conforming  in  shape  and  size 
to  those  in  current  use  for  utility  furniture. 

78.  Table  glassware  as  follows:  Plain  stem- 
ware,  tumblers,  tableware,  and  heatresisting 
glassware. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES 

49.  Axes  and  ax  handles. 

197.  Belt  fasteners  for  conveyor  belts  and 
hand  tools  for  conveyor-belt  fasteners. 

56.  Bolts  and  nuts  of  all  kinds,  other  than 
precision  bolts  and  nuts. 

99.  Carpet  sweepers  and  repair  parts. 

23.  Domestic  cutlery  (includes  only  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons). 

127.  Domestic  hand-operated  meat  minc¬ 
ers,  coffee  and  spice  mills. 

217.  Furniture  casters  and  parts  thereof. 

20.  Furniture  of  metal  (other  than  domes¬ 
tic  furniture). 

89.  Gasoline  and  kerosene  pressing  irons. 

96.  Hard  haberdashery,  such  as  eyelets  and 
hooks  for  boots  and  shoes,  hooks  and  eyes, 
safety  and  other  pins,  snap  fasteners,  studs, 
steel  fasteners,  etc.  (excluding  hair  combs). 

218.  Ladies’  handbag  and  purse  frames. 

21.  Locks,  padlocks,  keys,  and  key  blanks. 

124.  Machine  knives. 

55.  Nails  and  staples  of  all  kinds  except  for 
decorative  purposes  (including  hobnails  and 
boot  and  shoe  studs  and  spikes). 

125.  Paper  machine  wires. 

134.  Pipe  joints  of  iron  and  steel  exclud¬ 
ing  malleable  cast  iron  and  nonmalleable 
cast  iron. 

133.  Pipe  joints  of  nonmalleable  cast  iron. 

184.  Precision  screws  and  other  precision 
turned  parts  of  metal. 

57.  Rivets  of  iron  and  steel. 

190.  Safety  razors. 

25.  Slide  fasteners. 

194.  Spectacle  frames  other  than  of  gold 
or  gold  filled. 

189.  Stropping  machines,  razor  grinders, 
and  razor  sharpeners,  all  hand  operated. 

172.  Weighing  apparatus  of  less  than  5- 
hundredweight  capacity,  and  sold  at  a  retail 
price  not  exceeding  50  pounds  sterling. 

126.  Woven  wire  cloth,  gauze,  fabric,  or 
meshing. 

ALUMINUM  AND  MANUFACTURES 

174.  Aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys  in 
sheets,  disks,  wire,  tubes,  rods,  angles,  shapes, 
and  sections. 

54.  Aluminum  cooking  utensils. 

175.  Aluminum  kitchen  utensils  other 
than  cooking  utensils. 

173.  Beer  barrels,  made  of  aluminum  or 
aluminum  alloys. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  SUPPLIES,  AND 
APPARATUS 

2.  Carbon  electrodes. 

29.  Dry  batteries  (high  tension) . 

28.  Dry  batteries  (torch) . 

104.  Electrical  equipment  for  cycles  and 
motorcycles. 

130.  Electric  fans  complete  with  motors  for 
domestic  use. 

132.  Electric-light  bulbs. 

103.  Electric-light  fixtures. 

102.  Electric  meters. 

153.  Electric  switches. 

101.  Electric  refrigerators  and  parts  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes. 

131.  Electrically  operated  domestic  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  including  domestic  electric 
dishwashing  machines.  (An  ironer  or  drier 
also  may  be  shipped  with  each  washing 
machine  under  this  commodity  group.  Not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  quota  available 
for  this  group  may  be  used  for  shipment  of 
ironers  or  driers  independently  of  washing 
machines.) 

195.  Portable  electric  generators. 

27.  Vacuum  cleaners  and  parts. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS 

129.  Gear  transmissions  and  gears. 

24.  Mechanical  valves. 

128.  Pulley  blocks. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN  MACHINERY  AND 

equipment 

46.  Beehives  and  frames,  bee  veils,  bee 
smokers,  and  other  beekeeper’s  accessories. 

53.  Hand  cultivators  for  garden  and  farm 
use. 

50.  Porks  for  garden  and  farm  use;  fork 
handles. 

51.  Hoes  for  garden  and  farm  use;  hoe 
handles. 

52.  Rakes  for  garden  and  farm  use;  rake 
handles. 

191.  Hand  seeders  for  garden  and  farm  use. 

17.  Lawn  mowers. 

100.  Milk  churns,  cans,  pails,  and  strainers. 
automotive  equipment 

19.  Antiskid  chains. 

212.  Automotive  cables. 

216.  Chemical  maintenance  products  for 
motorcars  except  oils  and  polishes  (includes 
valve-grinding  compounds;  radiator  leak 
stop,  weather  sealer,  gasket  cement,  radia¬ 
tor  flush,  hydraulic-brake  fluid,  rubbing 
compound,  mechanics’  blue  for  marking 
valves,  bearings,  etc.,  and  tar  remover) . 

30.  Spark  plugs. 

213.  Windshield  wipers  and  parts. 

CHEMICALS  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 

204.  Bone  black. 

136.  Fuses  and  detonators. 

206.  Medicinal  preparations  packed  ready 
for  retail  sale  under  proprietary  or  trade 
names  (excluding  veterinary  medicinals). 

110.  Meta  fuel  (solidified  mentholated 
spirits) . 

3.  Paints  and  varnishes. 

37.  Petroleum-Jelly  preparations. 

205.  Porcelain  enamel  frit. 

72.  Powder  for  sporting  cartridges. 

155.  Shampoos,  nonliquid,  in  containers 
holding  no  more  than  1  ounce. 

182.  Toilet  preparations,  including  tooth¬ 
paste  and  powder,  but  excluding  perfumery 
and  soap. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  PROJECTION  GOODS 

105.  Cinematographic  cameras  and  projec¬ 
tors  (for  16-mm.  film  or  lens). 

26.  Film  for  photographers’  use. 

60.  Photographic  coated  paper  (not  sensi¬ 
tized)  . 

59.  Photographic  paper  and  cloth,  unex¬ 
posed,  sensitized. 

58.  Photographers’  plates. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

176.  Carbon  paper. 

198.  Filing  boxes  or  filing  trays  (of  wood  or 
cardboard). 

42.  Fountain  pens  and  parts. 

215.  Miscellaneous  office  supplies:  tele¬ 
phone  indexes,  numbering  machines,  staplers 
and  stapler  refills,  eyeletting  machines  and 
eyelets. 

43.  Propelling  pencils  and  parts. 

137.  Typewriter  ribbons. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

41.  Ice  skates,  roller  skates,  ice  hockey 
equipment,  and  other  sports  equipment. 

214.  Loaded  sporting  cartridges,  and  loaded 
shotgun  shells. 

71.  Sporting  cartridges,  primed  empty. 

135.  Sporting  guns,  sporting  rifles,  and 
spare  parts  thereof.2 

MISCELLANEOUS 

196.  Acquarium  equipment  (includes 
aquarium  pumps). 

193.  Artificial  teeth. 


2  Imported  sporting  guns  and  sporting  rifles 
will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  1937  Firearms  Act,  except  smooth-bore 
guns  having  a  barrel  not  less  than  20  inches 
in  length. 


183.  Baskets  and  basketware. 

32.  Brushes. 

44.  Buttons  of  all  kinds  other  than  vege¬ 
table-ivory  and  dum  buttons. 

18.  Cooking  and  heating  appliances  and 
parts. 

192.  Dental  equipment  and  instruments. 

95.  Goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  wares. 

160.  Granite  pavement  kerbs  and  setts. 

88.  Ice-cream  cabinets. 

33.  Imitation  jewelry  (excluding  jewelry 
findings,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  lighters, 
hair  ornaments,  insignia,  lipstick  cases, 
match  boxes,  military  ornaments,  rhinestone 
buckles,  Ronson  repeaters,  shoulder  devices, 
and  watch  containers) . 

144.  Jute  webbing. 

207.  Laundry  soap. 

45.  Lighter  flints. 

90.  Manufactured  abrasive  cloths,  papers, 
and  disks. 

97.  Musical  boxes.  _ 

22.  Oil  lamps  and  lanterns  for  illumina¬ 
tion. 

98.  Outboard  motors. 

8.  Papermakers’  felts. 

220.  Pocket  watches,  except  watches  in 
cases  made  of  gold  or  other  precious  metals. 

165.  Saddlers’  thread. 

150.  Sun  goggles  and  sun  glasses. 

40.  Toilet  requisites  (includes  only  powder 
bowls  or  boxes,  powder  puffs,  nail  polishes, 
nail  clippers,  nail  files,  denture  bowls,  mani¬ 
cure  sets,  compacts,  vanity  cases,  and  pan¬ 
cake  cases) . 

9.  Toys,  dolls,  and  parts,  of  all  kinds  ex¬ 
cept  those  made  of  hemp. 

93.  Varnished  cambric  insulating  material. 

LOWEST  VALUATION  MADE  BY  UNITED  STATES  ON 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  hoaxes  perpetrated  on  the 
American  people,  our  taxpayers,  and  our 
wage  earners,  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade  is  the  valuation  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries. 

Both  our  trade  acts  and  the  data  pre¬ 
pared  in  departments  of  our  Government 
seek  to  minimize  the  value  of  our  im¬ 
ports. 

Duties  based  on  the  value  of  imported 
merchandise  are  collected  on  the  lowest 
possible  basis  at  which  they  can  be 
assessed,  which  is  the  presumed  value  in 
the  country  of  origin. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  we  collect 
the  lowest  possible  duty  we  can  on 
dutiable  products  and  with  the  duty 
rates  that  remain  after  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  whittled  them  down  nearly  75 
percent  in  the  past  24  years. 

IMF  SETS  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  FIGURE  AT 
$14,174,000,000 

There  was  a  bill  before  Congress  2  or  3 
years  ago  called  the  customs  simplifica¬ 
tion  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
denounced  on  the  Senate  floor  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  simply  lowering 
tariffs  on  imports.  That  was  the  simpli¬ 
fication;  and  this  proposal  is  part  of  that 
plan.  It  all  comes  out  in  the  wash. 

It  also  means  that  a  distorted  picture 
is  presented  to  our  taxpayers  and  wage 
earners  of  the  true  impact  of  imports  on 
the  American  economy.  Here  is  what 
happens : 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  the  total  value  of  foreign  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  1957 
was  $12,920,984,394,  or,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  $12,921,000,000. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  re¬ 
ports  that  the  total  value  of  foreign  goods 


imported  into  the  United  States  in  1957 
was  $14,174,000,000. 

That  is  a  difference  of  $1,253,000,000, 
a  sizable  amount. 

WORLD’S  LEADING  FOREIGN  NATIONS  VALUE  IM¬ 
PORTS  ON  HIGHER  BASIS  THAN  UNITED  STATES 

The  definition  of  value  used  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  is  the  def¬ 
inition  used  by  all  the  leading  trading 
nations  of  the  world  except  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  definition  used  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  one  that  Congress  fixed 
before  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
enacted  and  Congress  turned  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  duty  rates  over  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Imports  are  valued  by  the  United 
States  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  that  is,  the 
value  of  freight  on  board  in  a  foreign 
port. 

Imports  are  valued  by  99  other  nations 
and  trading  areas  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis — 
c.  i.  f.  means  cost,  insurance,  freight. 

That  is  the  true  and  honest  value  of 
an  imported  article  because  that  is  the 
value  passed  on  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  plus  the  importer’s  profit,  when 
he  buys  the  imported  product.  It  is  the 
value  at  which  the  foreign  product  hits 
the  American  market. 

VALUE  AT  TIME  IMPORT  REACHES  COUNTRY  USED 
BY  99  NATIONS 

But  that  is  not  how  our  executive 
branch  values  imports. 

Freight  and  insurance  are  eliminated 
so  that  customs  collectors  for  duty  col¬ 
lection  purposes  use  the  foreign  value 
while  it  still  is  in  a  foreign  country. 

Ninety-nine  countries  use  the  value  at 
which  the  imported  product  reaches  the 
importing  country,  and  fix  their  ad 
valorem  duties  accordingly. 

Here  are  the-  countries  that  accept 
whatever  foreign  value  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try  puts  on  it,  and  thus  minimize  the  to¬ 
tal  value  of  imports;  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Rhodesia,  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

UNITED  STATES  GREATEST  IMPORTING  NATION  IN 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  which  was  the  creation  of  a 
former  administration,  in  its  284-page 
publication,  “International  Financial 
Statistics,”  lists  the  imports  in  recent 
years  of  110  countries  and  dependencies, 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

United  States  imports  last  year,  and 
for  every  year  since  1937  reported,  have 
been  greater  than  those  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

Last  year’s  imports  of  $14,174,000,000 
were  13  percent  of  the  world’s  total.  They 
exceeded  the  imports  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  put  together,  and  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  her  overseas 
territories,  not  including  the  Common¬ 
wealths.  They  exceeded  all  of  Britain’s 
Commonwealths  excluding  Canada. 

Under  our  free-import  policy  of  the 
past  24  years,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
become  the  greatest  importing  nation  in 
the  world. 
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IMPORTS  OP  WORLD’S  TRADING  NATIONS 
TABULATED  BY  MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


point  a  table  showing  imports  (c.  i.  f.), 
quarterly  data  expressed  as  annual 
rates. 

Imports  ( c .  i.  /.) 

(In  millions  of  U.  S.  dollars] 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sterling  area. 


United  Kingdom. 


UK  OT’s . . 

Barbados . . 

British  Guiana. 

Jamaica _ 

Trinidad _ 

Malta _ _ _ 

Aden _ 

Cyprus.. . 

Brunei _ 

Hong  Kong . 

Malaya _ 

North  Borneo... 

Sarawak _ ’. 

Fiji . 

Kenya  7 _ 

Uganda  7 _ 

Mauritius _ 

Nigeria . 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Tanganyika  7 _ 

Other _ 


Other  sterling _ 

Australia _ 

Burma _ 

Ceylon _ 

Ghana _ 

Iceland . 

India _ 

Pakistan _ 

Iraq _ 

Ireland _ 

Jordan _ 

Libya... . 

New  Zealand. 


Rhodesia -N  yasaland . 


Union  of  South  Africa. 
Other  i°. _ _ 


Rest  of  world... 
China,  Taiwan.. 

Egypt . 

(Ethiopia _ 

'  Indonesia _ 

Iran _ 

Israel . . . 

Japan _ 

Korea. . . 

Lebanon _ 

Syria . . . 

Liberia . . . 

Philippines _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Sudan _ . 

Thailand _ 

Other _ 


1937 

1950 

1951 

8,  842 

16,290 

23,  781 

5,082 

7,305 

10,  934 

1,  075 

2,  746 

3,875 

11 

23 

30 

12 

33 

39 

30 

63 

86 

37 

98 

128 

20 

47 

55 

30 

117 

141 

11 

38 

54 

2 

18 

15 

278 

665 

856 

388 

952 

1,554 

4 

15 

23 

13 

95 

125 

8 

18 

24 

49 

/  95 

151 

l  43 

62 

13 

37 

43 

86 

173 

237 

9 

19 

23 

19 

67 

79 

55 

130 

150 

2,685 

6,239 

8,972 

526 

1,  622 

2,422 

91 

111 

137 

90 

245 

327 

61 

134 

177 

12 

38 

57 

8  671 

/  1, 165 
\  403 

1,793 

549 

48 

105 

143 

219 

446 

673 

5 

30 

44 

31 

20 

28 

253 

455 

596 

22 

84 

111 

1  4 

21 

.  20 

l  45 

184 

269 

18 

41 

56 

l  559 

945 

1,  445 

35 

190 

225 

2,209 

4,  051 

6,089 

120 

145 

194 

676 

669 

27 

40 

283 

440 

873 

84 

262 

211 

79 

299 

380 

1,138 

974- 

1,995 

41 

211 

/  133 

l  133 

2 

11 

17 

125 

3S4 

550 

15 

•  115 

7  175 

31 

78 

121 

49 

209 

272 

145 

345 

375 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Quarterly  data  expressed  as  annual  rates 

1956, 

4th 

1957 

1958, 

1st 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

22, 009 

20,062 

20,699 

23,533 

24,308 

25, 980 

24,  502 

26,  005 

26,  538 

26,000 

25,615 

9,738 

9,361 

9,447 

10, 867 

10,881 

11,412 

10,928 

11,862 

11,  739 

11,240 

11, 050 

10,  462 

3,628 

3,393 

3,374 

3,  972 

4,359 

4,452 

4,691 

4,665 

4,  655 

32 

27 

28 

32 

36 

40 

40 

34 

40 

39 

47 

42 

47 

55 

58 

69 

62 

61 

72 

70 

73 

102 

99 

105 

128 

163 

186 

180 

166 

182 

181 

215 

142 

138 

146 

172 

176 

208 

197 

187 

215 

210 

219 

2  229 

57 

58 

57 

59 

74 

94 

79 

72 

71 

158 

171 

187 

210 

200 

201 

175 

152 

215 

237 

200 

57 

59 

66 

85 

109 

126 

118 

129 

128 

122 

124 

2  110 

-  23 

40 

33 

34 

37 

41 

42 

35 

34 

663 

678 

601 

651 

799 

901 

810 

976 

913 

843 

873 

2  787 

1,  265 

1,  058 

1,026 

1,249 

1, 357 

1,431 

1, 3C0 

1,508 

1,  400 

1,505 

1,312 

23 

23 

24 

29 

38 

42 

40 

38 

38 

125 

129 

130 

144 

151 

150 

148 

148 

158 

30 

27 

29 

40 

46 

!38 

47 

38 

37 

35 

2  43 

166 

145 

169 

200 

237 

•241 

228 

246 

274 

225 

3  217 

68 

72 

71 

95 

45 

2  48 

43 

51 

48 

42 

2  49 

48 

53 

45 

53 

48 

54 

50 

52 

54 

56 

56 

317 

303 

319 

381 

428 

2  424 

456 

394 

384 

420 

2  497 

29 

31 

37 

48 

65 

79 

67 

78 

83 

75 

81 

105 

80 

89 

122 

92 

97 

77 

85 

107 

94 

100 

170 

160 

165 

185 

200 

•220 

215 

225 

220 

200 

2  240 

8,  643 

7,  308 

7,  878 

8,694 

9, 068 

9,900 

9,  122 

9,  452 

10, 134 

10, 105 

9,  910 

1,979 

1,471 

1,869 

2, 160 

1,964 

1,932 

1,  763 

1,799 

1,940 

1,981 

2,  006 

2,023 

192 

178 

204 

181 

198 

297 

230 

250 

308 

321 

309 

358 

338 

293 

307 

342 

379 

382 

388 

394 

398 

339 

2  367 

187 

207 

199 

246 

249 

1272 

274 

273 

283 

257 

2  279 

56 

68 

69 

78 

90 

83 

134 

51 

99 

74 

109 

2  65 

1,696 

1,208 

1,297 

1,413 

1,711 

2,023 

1,764 

1,979 

2, 196 

2,083 

1,833 

630 

350 

334 

290 

417 

439 

587 

463 

441 

403 

448 

173 

192 

204 

273 

321 

2344 

334 

332 

355 

339 

2  350 

482 

511 

504 

582 

512 

517 

477 

532 

502 

466 

541 

49 

52 

56 

76 

78 

70 

79 

s87 

2  87 

32 

31 

32 

40 

46 

54 

69 

773 

638 

688 

802 

752 

830 

740 

737 

804 

919 

861 

134 

103 

1 

25 

21 

}  393 

435 

499 

557 

507 

498 

545 

597 

586 

277 

244 

1 

62 

1,  288 

76 

1*  310 

70 

1,366 

}  1,  481 

1,  624 

1, 696 

1,436 

1,632 

1,696 

1,731 

1,734 

2 1, 927 

250 

350 

300 

330 

305 

445 

370 

370 

485 

450 

425 

'  6, 240 

6,428 

6,273 

6,870 

7,988 

9,360 

8,091 

8,978 

10,  443 

9,494 

8,550 

187 

192 

211 

201 

194 

212 

209 

179 

201 

226 

243 

630 

510 

463 

1525 

534 

524 

355 

494 

507 

486 

610 

2  629 

43 

53 

61 

68 

63 

51 

61 

78 

948 

765 

629 

631 

856 

2  787 

742 

782 

925 

754 

2  689 

124 

156 

230 

2  295 

2  335 

2  375 

2  370 

2  360 

2  345 

2  380 

2  410 

321 

281 

287 

325 

364 

407 

356 

417 

386 

415 

398 

2  403 

2,028 

2,410 

2, 399 

2,471 

3,230 

4,284 

3,620 

4,261 

5,114 

4,284 

3, 476 

3,210 

347 

241 

326 

369 

432 

353 

290 

606 

513 

320 

138 

144 

174 

218 

237 

252 

253 

208 

250 

243 

305 

138 

131 

174 

179 

187 

171 

170 

134 

178 

182 

191 

18 

19 

23 

26 

27 

28 

36 

484 

534 

545 

641 

697 

727 

630 

666 

.  788 

747 

705 

2  265 

7  220 

7  180 

2  265 

•270 

2  245 

2  310 

2  225 

177 

146 

139 

140 

130 

181 

123 

141 

171 

224 

187 

304 

330 

312 

334 

365 

2  404 

366 

414 

409 

400 

2  392 

435 

190 

205 

225 

JSee  Country  Notes  regarding  comparability  of  data. 

1  It  will  be  noted  that  the  excess  of  imports  (cif)  over  exports  (fob)  as  reported 
here  fell  in  1953  and  1954.  The  explanation  is  not  known. 

1  Partly  estimated,  or  based  on  2  mouths’  data. 

*  Year  ending  September.  .  * 

*  Includes  Ruanda-Urundi.  -  - 

•  Year  ending  June. 

•  The  sterling  area  totals  shown  here  differ  from  those  published  by  the  UK  Board 
of  Trade  principally  because  those  published  here  include  the  value  of  petroleum 
exports  of  Iraq  and  the  British  protected  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  (estimated, 
where  not  published,  from  reported  quantities  of  petroleum  exports),  and  estimates 


of  imports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  States  based  on  export  data  of  partner  countries.  Under 
imports,  another  appreciable  part  of  the  difference  arises  from  the  inclusion  here  of 
estimates  of  freight  and  insurance  for  countries  reporting  fob. 

7  Beginning  1949,  exclusive  of  trade  with  other  British  East  African  territories. 
Through  1955,  imports  are  general  imports  plus  or  minus  British  East  African  intra- 
territorial  transfers.  Beginning  1956,  imports  are  exclusive  of  any  intraterritorial 
transfers  of  goods  from  outside  East  Africa. 

8  Year  beginning  April. 

•Year  beginning  June  21. 

70  Includes  estimate  for  imports  of  Kuwait;  exports  are  shown  separately. 
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Imports  (c.  i.  /.) — Continued 


[In  millions  of  U.  8.  dollars] 


Percent  distribution  of— 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

through 

1937 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

through 

The  world: 

16 

6 

29 

3 

30 

17 

17 

20 

8 

26 

5 

23 

11 

12 

6 

18 

9 

29 

5 

24 

11 

12 

4 

19 

8 

30 

5 

24 

11 

13 

2 

19 

8 

30 

4 

23 

10 

13 

3 

17 

9 

25 

4 

26 

11 

19 

23 

11 

26 

4 

25 

10 

11 

22 

10 

27 

4 

24 

10 

11 

23 

10 

28 

4 

24 

10 

12 

24 

10 

28 

4 

23 

9 

12 

Undistributed 1 _ 

3. 47 
1.21 
2.20 
1.84 
3. 16 
1.84 
1.29 
1.  35 
1.99 
1.24 
1.  84 
1.01 
1.09 
.41 
.78 
.70 
.91 
.43 
.74 
.38 
.41 
.83 
.46 
.62 
.10 
.36 
.60 
.30 
.37 
.21 

4.80 
2.  93 
2.39 
2.  33 
2.24 

2.14 
1.59 
1.45 

1. 14 
1.08 
1.04 

.92 

.86 

.61 

.58 

.54 

.54 

.52 

.48 

.48 

.44 

.41 

.39 

.39 

.35 

.28 

.27 

.25 

.23 

.17 

5. 35 
2.97 
1.  76 
1.89 
2.53 
2.29 
1.70 
1.24 
1. 11 
1.06 
.98 
.72 
.81 
.88 
.74 
.54 
.50 
.54 
.41 
.44 
.41 
.35 
.37 
.38 
.27 
.27 
.30 
.25 
.21 
.16 

5.65 
2.48 

1.66 
1.73 
1.80 
2.28 
1.83 
1.29 
1.03 
1.  25 
1.50 

.62 

.83 

.60 

.65 

.54 

.48 

.51 

.39 

.55 

.36 

.23 

.30 

.32 

.19 

.23 

.31 

.26 

.22 

.15 

' 

~ 

.  ■  . 

— 

Bananas . . . . . . . . 

Hides  and  skins _ _ _ _ 

Lead . . . . . . 

Wine _ _ _ 

Citrus  fruits _ _ _  _ 

Bacon _ _ _ _ 

Zinc _ - _ 

Total » . 

32.15 

31.82 

31.  44 

30. 15 

United  States  and  Canada: 

United  States  and  Canada _ 

22 

14 

17 

2 

30 

21 

15 

28 

16 

12 

2 

12 

6 

11 

21 

9 

5 

5 

4 

3 

19 

19 

13 

2 

10 

4 

12 

26 

4 

3 

4 

59 

5 

9 

22 

16 

5 

15 

14 

9 

6 

49 

10 

17 

8 

10 

8 

5 

25 

21 

9 

3 

4 

27 

18 

14 

2 

13 

7 

11 

15 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

18 

21 

16 

2 

11 

5 

13 

19 

3 

5 

4 

60 

5 

9 

22 

17 

4 

11 

15 

11 

7 

45 

9 

20 

9 

9 

8 

8 

26 

20 

29 

17 

16 

1 

15 

9 

12 

10 

5 

2 

29 

16 

18 

2 

14 

7 

12 

10 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

21 

19 

20 

2 

12 

5 

14 

13 

4 

4 

4 

60 

4 

9 

22 

17 

5 

12 

14 

10 
•  6 

47 

8 

20 

9 

10 

8 

7 

23 

18 

14 

1 

24 

9 

19/ 

37 

25 

12 

3 

15 

7 

9 

38 

25 

11 

3 

15 

6 

9 

38 

23 

11 

3 

15 

6 

10 

39 

22 

12 

3 

15 

7 

9 

Latin  America _ _ 

Continental  EPU...  . . . . 

Continental  EPU  OTs _ _ _ 

Sterling  area _ _ _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Rest  of  world,.  _  _  . . 

United  States  military  aid,  etc _ _ 

Wheat . . 

5 

8  -v 

4 

9 

3 

15 

17 

21 

2 

23 

16 

22 

Cotton. .  . . 

Newsprint  and  pulp . . . . 

. 

Petroleum .  . 

3 

Wood  and  lumber _ 

United  States: 

Canada _ _ _ 

21 

20 

18 

2 

13 

6 

-14 

12 

3 

3 

4 

60 

4 

8 

24 

18 

4 

9 

15 

12 

7  *• 

46 

9 

18 

10 

9 

7 

8 

4th  quarter 

19 

21 

20 

2 

13 

5 

15 

11 

13 

22 

17 

2 

24 

17 

22 

23 

32 

15 

4 

16 

5 

12 

23 

32 

14 

4 

15 

5 

12 

23 

29 

14 

4 

16 

5 

13 

23 

29 

16 

4 

16 

6 

13 

4th  quarter 
22 

29 

17 

4 

16 

6 

12 

Latin  America _ _ 

Continental  EPU _ _ _ 

Continental  EPU  OTs _ 

Sterling  area _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Rest  of  world. .  _ 

Military  aid,  etc _ _ 

Wheat _ _ _ 

2 

11 

11 

43 

2 

6 

45 

36 

4 

15 

12 

8 

4 

30 

6 

30 

8 

19 

19 

6 

11 

13 

7 

4 

4 

Cotton _ _ 

Petroleum... . 

Canada: 

United  States _ 

Y 

4th  quarter 
60 

5 

11 

20 

15 

5 

9 

14 

9 

6 

61 

3 

5 

29 

18 

2 

74 

7 

V 14 

10 

2 

73 

7 

4 

14 

10 

3 

73 

7 

4 

13 

9 

3 

73 

6 

5 

12 

8 

3 

4th  quarter 
71 

7 

5 

14 
j  9 
^  3 

Latin  America  _ 

Continental  EPU _ 

Sterling  area _ _ 

United  Kingdom _  . 

Rest  of  world _ _ 

Wheat _ _ _ 

Newsprint _ 

Wood  and  lumber . . 

Woodpulp _ 

Latin  America: 3 

United  States  and  Canada _ 

36 

8 

34 

2 

15 

13 

5 

53 

13 

20 

3 

\  8 

5 

3 

51 

11 

22 

3 

7 

5 

6 

49 

12 

22 

3 

7 

5 

8 

52 

10 

21 

3 

7 

5 

7 

Latin  America . . . . . 

Continental  EPU _ 

Continental  EPU  and  OTs 

Sterling  area _ 

United  Kingdom  _ .... 

Rest  of  world _ _ _ 

Coffee _ 

Petroleum  .... 

Sugar _ _ ..... 

Wool _ _ 

Cotton _ _ _ 

1  United  States  military  aid  and  other  United  States  exports  not  distributed  by  3  Total  of  commodities  listed, 
country  are  the  largest  part.  3  1937  area  distribution  refers  to  1938. 
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[In  millions  ol  U.  S.  dollars] 


Percent  distribution  of—  f 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

through 

1937 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

through 

Argentina:, 

United  States  and  Canada _ 

16 

16 

12 

13 

12 

2d  quarter 
12 

18 

15 

16 

14 

21 

2d  quarter 
27 

8 

21 

17 

19 

11 

11 

9 

26 

24 

21 

19 

20 

42 

29 

35 

25 

37 

35 

37 

27 

25 

23 

26 

22 

2 

6 

4 

4 

6 

3 

30 

24 

20 

22 

22 

25 

26 

21 

17 

14 

10 

14 

29 

21 

19 

22 

21 

25 

21 

6 

8 

7 

5 

7 

4 

10 

17 

21 

17 

16 

9 

5 

14 

24 

18 

13 

21 

17 

27 

17 

17 

7 

16 

12 

13 

13 

17 

10 

13 

17 

21 

19 

G 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

2G  - 

6 

3 

7 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Bolivia: 

7 

55 

59 

60 

55 

3d  quarter 
38 

29 

40 

43 

43 

47 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

31 

35 

29 

23 

25 

30 

3 

4 

2 

4 

24 

15 

17 

25 

21 

60 

41 

36 

33 

40 

57 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 

60 

41 

36 

33 

40 

57 

8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

04 

4 

64 

65 

58 

59 

63 

12 

15 

16 

14 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

10 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

7 

11  - 

6 

5 

5 

7 

5 

Brazil: 

37 

50 

38 

43 

51 

Sd  quarter 
47 

25 

31 

36 

25 

30 

3d  quarter 
38 

7 

7 

9 

10 

7 

11 

10 

23 

14 

22 

19 

16 

37 

30 

35 

28 

26 

23 

39 

30 

30 

30 

23 

26 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8 

-  6 

5 

4 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

14 

5 

2 

4 

7 

7 

9 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

12 

4 

1 

1 

3 

15 

3 

Rest  of  world _ _ 

CoSee _ _ _ 

8 

43 

19 

6 

23 

6 

71 

7 

5 

64 

11 

61 

14 

9 

46 

13 

59 

9 

6 

43 

11 

70 

6 

12 

61 

4 

3 

3 

10 

13 

10 

Cacao . 

chiIe;  „  , 

5 

45 

3 

2d  quarter 
43 

30 

65 

42 

44 

24 

21 

6 

47 

18 

23 

6 

2d  quarter 
53 

15 

22 

4 

18 

15 

13 

9 

7 

16 

20 

31 

29 

11 

20 

25 

25 

32 

35 

14 

18 

20 

4 

14 

18 

17 

16 

12 

7 

5 

6 

3 

20 

4 

14 

17 

17 

16 

11 

6 

5 

6 

Rest  of  world . - . . 

24 

56 

4 

GO 

5 

60 

2 

68 

4 

72 

3 

7 

4 

4 

Colombia: 

19 

63 

13 

83 

17 

81 

12 

75 

9 

74  N 

3d  quarter 
72 

49 

63 

65 

66 

65 

3d  quarter 
63 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

22 

3 

22 

4 

22 

10 

11 

15 

15 

15 

25 

22 

12 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

i 

19 

17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

i 

2 

4 

Rest  of  world _ — - 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

.  2 

2 

2 

Coffee . . . . 

63 

23 

44 

83 

84 

84 

12 

14 

Petroleum - - - . 

Costa  Rica: 

75 

68 

59 

63 

Sd  quarter 
57 

42 

6 

31 

63 

61 

63 

57 

Sd  quarter 
59 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

40 

5 

37 

19 

3 

21 

4 

22 

'  5 

Continental  EPU - - - - 

29 

19 

25 

34 

4 

5 

Sterling  area - - - . - 

United  Kingdom - - - 

20 

20 

1 

i 

i 

8 

12 

8 

8 

3 

8 

7 

3 

7 

7 

3 

7 

6 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Rest  of  world _ 

4 

54 

.......... 

41 

38 

37 

. 

. 

36 

42 

41 

46 

oZ 

8 

5 

10 

7 

l 


No.  122- 


11 
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Imports  (c.  i.  /.) 


[In  millions  of  U.  S.  doUarsl 


1937 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Quarterly  data  expressed  as  annual  rates 

1956, 

4th 

1957 

1953, 

1st 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

World  total _ 

27, 270 

69, 331 

81, 390 

80, 186 

'  76, 563 

>  79, 596 

88, 968 

98,122 

107, 010 

102, 535 

106,  405 

110, 043 

105, 608 

106, 185 

United  States - - - 

3, 573 

9,  601 

11,882 

11,662 

11,792 

11,047 

12, 369 

13,  751 

14, 174 

13,  806 

14, 100 

13, 953 

13,976 

14,  667 

3  13,516 

Canada..  . 

939 

3,202 

4, 194 

4.  480 

4,  824 

4,551 

5, 166 

6,270 

6,346 

6,556 

6, 137 

6,992 

6,341 

5,  915 

3  5,  057 

Latin  America . . . . . — 

1,717 

6,630 

7,831 

7,683 

6,541 

7,411 

7,  650 

7,  940 

9, 130 

8,538 

8,220 

9,057 

9, 339 

9,930 

493 

1,187 

1,480 

1, 179 

795 

979 

1, 173 

1, 128 

1,310 

1,137 

1,222 

1, 334 

1,315 

1,370 

24 

64 

99 

107 

78 

73 

81 

84 

i  106 

2  93 

'2  84 

2  74 

335 

1,098 

2,011 

2,010 

1,319 

1, 630 

1,306 

1,234 

1.  489 

1,479 

1,292 

1,620 

1,603 

1,536 

Chile  . 

89 

>  247 

328 

370 

335 

343 

376 

354 

2  441 

358 

420 

422 

450 

i  465 

96 

365 

419 

415 

547 

672 

669 

657 

477 

533 

366 

393 

v'556 

592 

12 

46 

5G 

68 

74 

80 

87 

91 

103 

100 

87 

110 

104 

110 

146 

608 

754 

745 

591 

599 

633 

714 

721 

853 

732 

720 

659 

772 

13 

50 

86 

111 

99 

94 

114 

126 

139 

140 

130 

130 

127 

168 

14 

49 

62 

70 

75 

120 

112 

108 

93 

97 

103 

112 

10 

48 

63 

69 

72 

87 

92 

105 

114 

120 

115 

113 

• 

21 

71 

81 

76 

80 

86 

104 

138 

149 

133 

152 

152 

157 

135 

9 

38 

44 

53 

44 

48 

46 

60 

63 

46 

35 

3  32 

12' 

39 

53 

66 

62 

59 

62 

67 

78 

75 

81 

175 

556 

822 

807 

807 

800 

885 

1,072 

1, 155 

1,131 

1,082 

1, 198 

1,184 

1, 157 

7 

29 

35 

47 

51 

68 

70 

69 

81 

64 

66 

75 

103 

81 

Panama . . - . 

24 

70 

76 

84 

82 

83 

88 

98 

116 

104 

105 

114 

107 

■  139 

3  93 

10 

3  22 

*  29 

3  36 

28 

37 

34 

29 

32 

24 

24 

35 

40 

29 

Peru.  . . 

59 

176 

262 

288 

293 

250 

300 

361 

400 

400 

348 

454 

394 

405 

3  301 

66 

200 

310 

237 

193 

274 

226 

206 

226 

218 

234 

240 

225 

207 

Venezuela _ 

102 

667 

761 

845 

916 

1,029 

1,092 

1, 249 

3  1,877 

1,420 

1,520 

1,742 

1,914 

3  2, 333 

9, 183 

17, 621 

23,  614 

23,  630 

22,  816 

25,  310 

29,027 

33,  247 

36,829 

36, 078 

37,  759 

37,  736 

35,387 

36, 399 

Austria . . . . 

269 

477 

653 

652 

546 

653 

887 

974 

1,128 

1,066 

1, 144 

1,073 

1, 112 

1, 184 

3  1,037 

Belgium  -Luxembourg. . . . . . 

928 

1,942 

2,535 

2,444 

2,  413 

2,  535 

2,830 

3,272 

3,  432 

3,612 

3,  559 

3,  473 

3,271 

3,  399 

3  3,  062 

Denmark . - . - . 

869 

853 

1,  013 

962 

1,000 

1, 170 

1,178 

1,311 

1.359 

1,455 

1,  508 

1,  289 

1,249 

1,  391 

3  1,369 

Finland _ 

199 

388 

676 

792 

53J 

656 

769 

885 

900 

967 

944 

882 

864 

909 

3  728 

France.. . — . . - . 

1,689 

3,  030 

4,457 

4,326 

3,  942 

4,221 

4,  739 

5,  553 

6,170 

5,  940 

6,  771 

6,  736 

5,721 

5,  450 

3  5,  861 

Germany _ _ _ 

2, 196 

2,697 

3,491 

3,814 

3,  771 

4,571 

5,793 

6,617 

7,  499 

7,316 

7,  262 

7,254 

7,  493 

7,988 

3  7,  261 

140 

428 

398 

346 

296 

330 

382 

464 

625 

550 

416 

688 

563 

532 

784 

1,488 

2, 167 

2,336 

2,420 

2,439 

2,711 

3, 169 

3, 627 

3,  337 

3, 693 

3,  763 

3,  392 

3,661 

Netherlands . . . — - . 

883 

2,056 

2,  553 

2,224 

2,376 

2,858 

3,208 

3,  725 

4, 105 

3,  946 

4,  336 

4, 173 

4,  025 

3,886 

3  3,  215 

Norway _ _ 

820 

679 

878 

874 

912 

1,019 

1,090 

1,211 

1,274 

1,261 

1,338 

1,346 

1,179 

1,234 

3  1,225 

106 

274 

330 

347 

332 

351 

398 

443 

501 

526 

476 

528 

465 

534 

/  890 

384 

518 

}  596 

614 

617 

767 

862 

820 

867 

1,000 

718 

864 

Sweden  1 . . 

541 

1, 182 

1,  776 

1,730 

1,579 

1,776 

1,997 

2,209 

2,424 

2,  469 

2,  506 

2,438 

2,314 

2,  426 

3  2,  526 

Switzerland . . . r - 

414 

1,  056 

1,375 

1,208 

1,  176 

1,  300 

1,489 

1,  766 

1, 964 

1,996 

2,038 

2,010 

1,921 

1,  890 

1,706 

Turkey . — . 

91 

311 

407 

556 

532 

478 

498 

407 

397 

346 

362 

393 

405 

428 

3  304 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ 

119 

236 

384 

373 

395 

339 

441 

474 

662 

471 

539 

790 

695 

623 

807 

2,936 

3,999 

4,482 

4,  100 

4,305 

4,463 

4,  618 

4,  964 

5.  206 

5,324 

6.  071 

41 

193 

310 

404 

363 

371 

379 

413 

436 

412 

424 

444 

416 

432 

Algeria .  . . . . 

163 

434 

581 

638 

578 

621 

697 

778 

1,066 

958 

1,  090 

1,  070 

970 

1,  134 

3  977 

10 

60 

94 

107 

80 

93 

104 

95 

100 

100 

98 

114 

100 

88 

10 

77 

104 

115 

85 

95 

105 

117 

144 

112 

130 

151 

164 

131 

61 

241 

350 

350 

316 

380 

384 

381 

3  409 

396 

413 

454 

400 

3  372 

8 

21 

26 

36 

34 

36 

37 

36 

40 

48 

52 

47 

i 

(  50 

57 

58 

55 

36 

52 

69 

76 

[  64 

210 

304 

450 

396 

351 

1  19 

35 

39 

34 

39 

1 

1  263 

218 

289 

243 

246 

290 

320 

298 

19 

85 

131 

134 

129 

137 

122 

132 

145 

128 

J25 

162 

.  165 

128 

9 

21 

31 

38 

35 

36 

39 

37 

47 

27 

41 

73 

70 

329 

4.56 

616 

489 

480 

496 

459 

411 

464 

474 

422 

371 

374 

8 

26 

33 

39 

37 

37 

41 

46 

60 

45 

43 

55 

57 

45 

63 

147 

182 

185 

172 

169 

181 

194 

217 

199 

186 

,  156 

10 

58 

76 

91 

85 

96 

93 

110 

157 

93 

110 

125 

19 

58 

71 

76 

83 

89 

95 

95 

3  104 

94 

90 

94 

116 

3  116 

193 

710 

906 

953 

809 

966 

996 

1,062 

3  1, 160 

1,  093 

1,268 

1,  199 

1,  116 

3  1.058 

4 

21 

24 

30 

29 

28 

27 

33 

39 

34 

33 

39 

44 

40 

65 

245 

320 

320 

320 

820 

335 

320 

330 

335 

350 

Exports  (/.  o.  b.) 


Sterling  area  6 . - . 

6,603 

15,  635 

20,055 

18.  620 

18,450 

18,890 

20,  503 

21,  787 

22,635 

22,  613 

23,284 

22,856 

21,  759 

22,625 

United  Kingdom . . . 

2,  949 

6,325 

7,585 

7,640 

7,525 

7,  770 

8, 468 

9,290 

9,684 

9,  847 

9,801 

9,  873 

9, 261 

9,804 

9,653 

United  Kingdom  overseas  territories _ 

1, 150 

3, 130 

4,293 

3,  399 

3,004 

3, 106 

3,  547 

3,  811 

3,845 

3,899 

3,938 

3, 938 

8 

16 

21 

23 

24 

24 

23 

21 

29 

12 

16 

49 

40 

11 

13 

29 

34 

47 

48 

49 

53 

55 

63 

74 

49 

78 

47 

78 

25 

43 

48 

50 

71 

,  86 

94 

107 

136 

105 

110 

186 

127 

129 

Trinidad _ 

31 

104 

125 

134 

150 

153 

167 

193 

229 

191 

249 

253 

212' 

202 

2  229 

2 

5 

6 

9 

8 

8 

7 

11 

12 

10 

10 

10 

18 

109 

124 

128 

116 

125 

176 

180 

183 

179 

111 

196 

226 

199 

Cyprus  _ _ — 

ii 

31 

43 

51 

43 

48 

52 

63 

55 

62 

50 

68 

63 

49 

3  51 

3 

67 

91 

94 

92 

89 

99 

108 

112 

107 

110 

118 

Hong  Kong . . . . 

253 

657 

780 

510 

480 

424 

444 

563 

629 

558 

585 

522 

4S2 

526 

>496 

520 

1,311 

1,  984 

1,280 

987 

1,  014 

1,358 

1,361 

1,363 

1,393 

1,  407 

1,  309 

1, 365 

1,374 

8 

30 

37 

21 

20 

25 

34 

39 

42 

40 

38 

40 

18 

..122 

166 

143 

139 

139 

156 

159 

161 

157 

167 

170 

9 

16 

15 

24 

31 

28 

33 

29 

2  37 

32 

17 

20 

57 

2  54 

)  64 

/  67 

76 

83 

64 

64 

78 

92 

2  88 

102 

110 

72 

66 

2  102 

Uganda  7  _ 

{  81 

133 

134 

94 

115 

118 

116 

3  131  , 

74 

135 

163 

120 

2  107 

14 

32 

50 

53 

58 

56 

53 

63 

71 

118 

59 

79 

138 

96 

253 

336 

363 

348 

419 

371 

377 

348 

411 

399 

299 

13 

19 

28 

30 

33 

32 

29 

37 

51 

32 

41 

85 

39 

42 

Tanganyika  7 . . . . 

24 

68 

111 

132 

98 

103 

102 

127 

113 

153 

116 

71 

113 

153 

Other . 

30 

80 

85 

90 

100 

105 

100 

110 

3  120 

85 

130 

135 

105 

3  100 

_ 

1958 
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Exports  (/.  o.  5.) — Continued 


[In  millions  of  IT.  S.  dollars] 


X 

1937 

s 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Quarterly  data  expressed  as  annual  rates 

1956, 

4th 

1957 

1958, 

1st 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

2,504 

6,180 

8,177 

7,581 

7,921 

8,014 

8,488 

8,686 

9,070 

8,921 

9,584 

9,045 

8,730 

8,905 

Australia _ 

595 

193 

124 

60 

13 

}  712 

56 

114 

•  3 

1,668 

158 

328 

189 

31 

1,146 

489 

141 

203 

4 

2  260 
10 
511 
140 
14 
117 
00 
611 
100 

2, 038 
212 
400 
232 
45 

1,611 

763 

183 

228 

4 

2  425 
13 
092 
188 
17 
128 
88 
795 
115 

1,689 

264 

315 

216 

39 

1,295 

532 

278 

284 

4 

2  565 
13 
671 
231 
18 
163 
99 
780 
135 

1,977 

238 

329 

226 

43 

1,116 

439 

392 

319 

6 

»650 

10 

659 

266 

20 

165 

97 

824 

145 

1, 656 
251 
380 
294 
52 

1, 182 
359 
488 
323 

8 

2  720 
11 
683 

|  411 

103 

923 

170 

1, 748' 
227 
407 
244 
52 
1,276 
401 
519 
311 

8 

2  830 
13 
724 

484 

}  1,059 
185 

1,887 

246 

364 

222 

63 

1,269 

340 

477 

303 

14 

2  840 
12 
770 

509 

1, 185 

185 

2,206 

213 

353 

3  217 
61 

1,  383 
337 

2  357 
367 

2,380 

232 

366 

195 

85 

1,393 

311 

298 

339 

16 

2  655 
17 
642 

47(9 

1,  348 
165 

2,464 

250 

432 

296 

58 

1,384 

547 

177 

366 

18 

3  690 
13 
904 

432 

1, 341 

2,299 

249 

313 

263 

57 

1,251 

247 

339 

349 

2  16 

2  865 

1,837 

225 

362 

156 

58 

1,492 

196 

416 

390 

2  16 
>980 

2,222 

129 

305 

3  152 
70 

1,  404 
357 

2  498 
359 

1,691 

Ceylon _ _ - 

2  359 

Iceland _ _ — . . 

2  41 

3  865 

3  920 

6 

260 

59 

5 

31 

IS 

214 

40 

772 

437 

1,289 

815 

508 

1,290 

765 

437 

1,  216 

604 

372 

1,308 

Northern  Rhodesia _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

South-West  Africa . 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

Other . . . . . . . 

3  1, 100 

Rest  of  world . . . 

2,331 

4,  362 

5,921 

4,690 

4,716 

6,253 

6, 043 

6,776 

7,300 

7,114 

7,004 

7,195 

7,578 

7,485 

79 

102 

130 

128 

93 

123 

118 

148 

124 

202 

162 

114 

116 

Egypt. _ 

201 

504 

583 

417 

394 

397 

397 

409 

493 

323 

525 

650 

369 

526 

2  462 

31 

50 

46 

72 

67 

68. 

63 

41 

127 

90 

548 

800 

1,292 

934 

840 

867 

946 

882 

3  908 

1,000 

782 

848 

1,078 

2  925 

156 

672 

528 

61 

84 

32 

37 

47 

44 

60 

88 

90 

107 

139 

90 

218 

127 

94 

118 

«  228 

956 

820 

1,355 

1,273 

1,275 

1,629 

2,011 

2,501 

2,858 

2,888 

2,625 

2,685 

3,070 

3,052 

2,846 

40 

24 

18 

25 

22 

28 

24 

22 

20 

20 

2  13 

}  20 

82 

f  24 

21 

25 

29 

33 

40 

42 

49 

44 

33 

29 

60 

\  88 

98 

116 

148 

144 

158 

152 

205 

138 

128 

125 

220 

7 

28 

52 

37 

31 

26 

43 

45 

42 

48 

153 

337 

436 

352 

404 

396 

389 

437 

429 

470 

468 

500 

400 

350 

2  460 

2  640 

2  695 

2  710 

2  800 

2  811 

2  835 

»830 

2  690 

2  615 

2  880 

2  955 

2  870 

44 

103 

227 

133 

128 

116 

145 

192 

138 

159 

132 

113 

201 

112 

73 

304 

367 

329 

323 

283 

335 

334 

365 

391 

406 

357 

343 

356 

125 

105 

130 

120 

85 

130 

140 

GATT  SEQUESTERED  FAR  FROM  EYES  OF  CONGRESS, 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bilateral  trade  agreements  program 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1934,  we  were  not 
able  to  sacrifice  our  jobs,  industries,  and 
markets  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  Henry 
Wallaces,  Alger  Hisses,  Harry  Dexter 
Whites,  Harold  Glassers,  and  V.  Prank 
Coes  in  our  Government,  and  so  GATT 
was  created. 

In  my  opinion,  GATT  was  created  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  1947,  not  only  so  it  could 
speed  the  destruction  of  our  economy,  but 
also  so  it  could  carry  on  this  conspiracy 
far  from  the  scrutiny  of  an  American 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  industries  they  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

To  prevent  any  contacts  with  GATT 
by  Members  of  Congress,  afflicted  indus¬ 
tries,  or  the  American  people,  they  fur¬ 
ther  contrived  that  GATT  be  headed  by 
foreigners,  who,  being  foreigners,  would 
thus  be  completely  removed  from  contact 
with  Americans  other  than  a  selected 
delegation  from  the  State  Department. 


PREPARATORY  MEETING  HELD  IN  LONDON 

It  was  for  this  purpose  also  that  the 
preparatory  meetings  were  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  were  held  there  very  quietly 
while  other  and  well-publicized  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  were  going  on,  in  one 
of  which  we  agreed  to  finance  Britain’s 
trade  expansion  with  $3,750,000,000  of 
American  taxpayers’  money. 

At  the  quite  subdued  preparatory 
meetings  in  London  it  was  planned  to 
set  up  both  GATT  and  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  both  of  which  would 
operate  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  a 
foreign  secretariat  and  far  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  American  public  and 
American  newspapers. 

In  that  way  American  markets  and 
American  wealth  could  be  more  readily 
distributed  around  the  world. 

GATT  A  STOPGAP  FOR  ITO 

GATT  was  set  up  first,  in  Geneva,  and 
has  never  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
Our  State  Department  contends  that  its 
authority  to  participate  in  GATT  and 
sell  our  industries  and  wage  earners 
down  the  river  derives  from  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 


ITO,  or  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  was  set  up  second,  in  Habana, 
Cuba.  ITO  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
where  it  immediately  died. 

GATT  SECRETARIAT  TELLS  OWN  STORY 

I  now  quote,  Mr.  President,  from  an 
official  GATT  brochure,  published  by  the 
GATT  secretariat  at  the  Palais  des  Na¬ 
tions,  Geneva,  in  April  of  this  year,  and 
only  this  week  arrived  on  my  desk. 

GATT  was  intended  as  a  stopgap  arrange¬ 
ment,  pending  entry  into  force  of  the  Ha¬ 
bana  Charter  and  the  creation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization.  But,  as  events 
worked  out,  GATT  has  stood  alone  during 
10  years  as  the  only  accepted  international 
instrument  which  lays  down  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  for  trade  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and 
which  has  been  accepted  by  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  trading  nations. 

So  GATT  is  a  substitute  for  the  ITO, 
and  GATT  admits  it. 

GATT  states : 

The  starting  point  of  the  story  is  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  in  the  lend-lease 
agreements  in  which  the  wartime  allies 
bound  themselves  to  seek  together  a  world 
trading  system  based  “on  nondiscrimination 
and  aimed  at  higher  standards  of  living  to 
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be  achieved  through  fair,  full,  and  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  and  services. 

I  may  state  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  trade  provision  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  according  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  in  his  books  on  the  war,  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Churchill,  always  alert 
to  British  interests.  GATT  is  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  British  interests. 

I  resume  quoting  from  GATT’s  own 
explanation  of  what  it  is. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  trading  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  discussed  the  establishment  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations  to  tackle  the  postwar 
problems  of  currency,  investment,  and  trade. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  were  established  at  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  before  the  end  of  the  wax. 

GATT  FUNCTIONING  AT  GENEVA  IN  1947  WHILE 
ITO  YET  UNBORN 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Harry  Dexter  White,  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  was  our  repre¬ 
sentative  at  that  great  conference.  I 
refer  to  the  great  patriot  we  developed, 
along  with  Alger  Hiss  and  the  Coes  and 
all  the  rest. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

But  for  various  reasons,  including  its  wide 
range  and  its  complexity,  the  charter  for 
the  International  Trade  Organization  (ITO), 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  third  agency 
to  operate  in  the  specialized  field  of  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs,  was  not  completed  until  March 
1948. 

While  the  charter  for  the  ITO  was  being 
worked  out,  the  governments  that  formed 
the  preparatory  committee  (appointed  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  to  draft  the  charter)  agreed  to  spon¬ 
sor  negotiations  aimed  at  lowering  customs 
tariffs  and  reducing  other  trade  restrictions 
among  themselves,  without  waiting  for  the 
International  Trade  Organization  itself  to 
come  into  being. 

This  was  encouraging  evidence  of  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  purpose  of  the  countries  en¬ 
gaged  in  drafting  the  ITO  charter  and  a 
constructive  step  toward  carrying  out  one 
of  its  main  purposes.  Thus  the  first  tariff 
negotiations  were  held  at  Geneva  in  1947, 
side  by  side  with  the  labors  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  was  preparing  the  ITO  charter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ITO, 
the  International  Trade  Organization, 
was  submitted  to  Congress  and  died. 
Even  Congress  sensed  something  was 
wrong.  If  Congress  had  ever  approved 
the  ITO,  that  would  have  been  the  last 
of  the  United  States. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  CLAIMS  1934  TRADE  ACT 
PERMITS  GATT  COMPACTS 

While  perhaps  not  completely  under¬ 
standing  that  there  is  a  continuance  of 
the  policy  of  destroying  the  United 
States  of  America  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  it  was  stated  in  testi¬ 
mony  by  Mr.  Dulles  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  contends  it  has  full  authority 
to  operate  under  the  GATT  principle. 
GATT  is  located  in  Geneva.  The  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  operate  under  GATT,  un¬ 
der  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  If 
the  ITO  or  the  Office  of  Trade  Coopera¬ 
tion  are  never  approved,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  continue  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  unless  Congress 
wakes  up  sometime  and  simply  does  not 
extend  this  nefarious  act. 


ITO  SECRETARIAT  SHIFTS  TO  GATT  WHEN  ITO 
DIES 

I  quote  further : 

The  tariff  concessions  resulting  from  these 
negotiations  were  embodied  in  the  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreement  which  is  called  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or 
GATT.  It  was  signed  on  October  30,  1947  at 
Geneva  and  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1948.  Originally  the  GATT  was  accepted  by 
23  countries.  At  the  end  of  1957  there  were 
37  contracting  parties. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  no  accept¬ 
ances  of  the  charter  for  the  ITO — the  Ha¬ 
vana  charter — could  be  expected  until  the 
position  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  ITO  was  made  clear. 
With  the  indication  in  December  1950,  that 
the  charter  would  not  be  submitted  again 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  was  abandoned. 

Then  follows  the  paragraph  about 
GATT  being  a  stopgap  arrangement  un¬ 
til  the  climate  is  better  for  creation  of 
ITO. 

GATT  CHIEFS  ALL  FOREIGNERS 

GATT  continues: 

Today,  the  GATT  is  administered  by  a 
small  group  of  experts  under  an  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White.  This 
Secretariat  was  originally  established  in 
1948  after  the  Havana  Conference,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion,  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
wholly  engaged  on  work  for  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  general  agreement. 

Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White,  inciden¬ 
tally,  Mr.  President,  was  the  Executive 
Secretary  at  the  Havana  Conference. 
After  this  Conference  he  merely  ex¬ 
changed  his  ITO  hat  for  his  GATT  hat 
and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Mr.  White,  the  former  ITO  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  is  now  the  GATT  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  and  he  has  held  that  post 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  GATT. 

Mr.  White  represents  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Chairman  of  GATT  is  Mr.  Shri 
L.  K.  Jha,  of  India,  which  is  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  are  two  Vice  Chairman,  Mr. 
Fernando  Garcia-Oldini,  of  Chile,  and 
Dr.  Heinz  Standenat,  of  Austria.  An 
Alternate  Vice  Chairman  is  Dr.  Emanuel 
Treu,  also  of  Austria. 

SENATOR  RECALLS  LUNCH  WITH  GATT 
SECRETARY  IN  GENEVA 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1945,  attending  the  In¬ 
ternational  Power  Conference,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  new  uranium  fuel  for  power, 
with  all  the  nations  represented,  I  took 
the  Secretary  to  lunch  and  had  a  very 
fine  conversation  with  him.  He  said 
that  no  one  had  ever  asked  the  United 
States  to  sign  anything  that  was  not 
good  for  the  United  States,  but  that  we 
voluntarily  entered  into  all  these  trade 
agreements.  He  represented,  of  course, 
the  GATT  organization,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  that 
is  to  say,  the  organization  which  uses 
that  principle  of  making  multilateral 
trade  agreements.  Of  course,  he  is  a 
British  subject  and  is  very  desirous  of 
taking  care  of  that  nation,  which  of 
course  he  should. 

The  only  difficulty  is  that  we  have  no 
one  there  taking  care  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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The  Deputy  Executive  Secretary  is  Mr. 
Jean  Royer,  of  France. 

There  is  no  citizen  or  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  this  GATT  hier¬ 
archy. 

Every  6  months,  we  are  told  by  GATT, 
a  group  of  Government  officials,  holding 
fellowships  granted  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Technical  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion,  joins  the  GATT  secretariat  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  training,  and  up  to  January  1958 
some  28  persons  from  19  countries  had 
undertaken  this  training. 

GATT  GIVES  ALL  FOREIGN  NATIONS  “OUT”  ON 
SUPPOSED  RULES 

GATT  tells  us  that  article  XI  “formally 
outlaws  quantitative  restrictions.” 

The  way  that  GATT  outlaws  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions,  it  turns  out.  is  not  at  all. 

The  reason  is  that  GATT  exceptions  to 
its  rule  of  outlawing  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  occupy  more  space  in  the  GATT 
agreement,  and  more  prominence,  than 
the  rule  itself. 

Says  GATT  about  one  exception : 

While  seeking  to  reduce  tariffs  and  to  abol¬ 
ish  quantitative  import  restrictions  and 
similar  barriers  to  international  trade,  the 
agreement  recognizes  the  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries:  There  are  special  provisions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  countries. 

UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS  IN  UNITED  STATES  IG¬ 
NORED;  THOSE  IN  REST  OF  WORLD  PAMPERED 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
it  was  about  to  adjourn  in  1957,  and  I 
say  again  at  this  moment,  that  if  some 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress 
would  like  to  see  some  underdeveloped 
areas,  if  they  will  accompany  me  west 
of  the  Rockies  to  Nevada  and  other 
States  in  the  intermountain  area,  I  will 
show  them  some  real  underdeveloped 
areas.  I  will  also  show  them  some  areas 
which  have  been  developed  by  private 
capital,  and  which  have  gone  back  to 
the  brush,  because  of  the  votes  of  this 
body. 

Quoting  further  from  the  GATT  state¬ 
ment: 

Under  the  revised  provisions  *  •  *  under¬ 
developed  countries  have  the  right  to  apply 
quantitative  restrictions  on  their  imports  for 
balance-of-payment  reasons  on  less  stringent 
terms  in  a  manner  which  takes  full  account 
of  the  continued  high  level  of  demands  for 
imports  likely  to  be  generated  by  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  economic  development. 

Further,  whenever  a  country  finds  that 
governmental  assistance  is  required  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  establishment  of  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry  with  a  view  to  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  of  its  people,  it  will,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  general  obligation  to  avoid 
the  use  of  such  restrictions,  have  the  right 
to  resort  to  such  measures.  During  recent 
years,  a  number  of  countries,  including 
Ceylon,  Cuba,  and  India,  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  special  GATT  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment 
or  development  of  industries. 

MORE  GATT  EXCEPTIONS 

GATT  says  that  the  general  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
general  agreement,  and  adds : 

The  main  exception  is  the  use  of  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  to  safeguard  the  balance 
of  payments  and  monetary  reserves,  and  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  use  of  such  re¬ 
strictions  in  a  discriminatory  way. 

This  gives  all  contracting  parties  to 
GATT  except  the  United  States  an  “out” 
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because  they  can  manipulate  their  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  apply  multiple  exchange 
rates  in  such  a.  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  or  that  their  monetary 
reserves  are  being  threatened. 

NO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  REQUIRED  TO  KEEP  GATT 
AGREEMENTS 

After  dll  the  flowery  language  is 
brushed  aside  and  we  examine  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  agreement  means  that  the  other 
countries  do  not  have  to  keep  their  part 
of  the  trade  agreements  so  long  as  they 
can  show  that  they  are  short  of  dollar 
balance  payments  in  international  ex¬ 
change;  a-nd  they  can  show  that,  of 
course,  as  Mr.  Dulles  admitted,  until  all 
our  wealth  and  markets  are  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  them.  Then  it  will  be  too 
late. 

The  monetary  reserves  of  the  United 
States  which  are  represented  by  our 
gold  supply  is  constantly  being  depleted 
and  is  perhaps  jeopardized  more  today 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  the 
United  States  has  never  sought  to  avail 
itself  of  this  exception  in  the  GATT 
agreement  which  has  many  times  more 
weight  than  the  rule  itself. 

Some  of  the  nations,  GATT  reports, 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  that  they  were  experienc¬ 
ing  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  and 
some  have  been  unable  to  do  so  at  all. 

GATT  ALTERS  OWN  RULES  AT  WILL 

So  in  1955  GATT  altered  the  rule  to 
permit  continuance  of  restrictions  even 
when  contracting  parties  to  GATT  were 
in  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  po¬ 
sition  and  had  adequate  monetary  re¬ 
serves.  Said  GATT: 

It  was  recognized  that  some  countries 
may  have  difficulty  in  dismantling  the  so- 
called  “hard  core’’  of  these  restrictions,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  subject  to  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  contracting  parties  in  each 
case,  a  country  will  be  allowed  to  retain 
for  a  limited  period  restrictions  originally 
imposed  for  balance-of-payment  purposes 
but  no  longer  justified  on  that  account. 

In  other  words,  no  country  has  to  re¬ 
move  any  restrictions  or  lower  any  trade 
barriers  unless  it  wants  to  do  so  itself; 
all  the  altruistic  language  of  the  GATT 
agreement  is  nullified  by  its  own  excep¬ 
tions.  If  there  apparently  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  cover  a  particular  case  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  influential  or  popular  in 
GATT,  GATT  will  invent  one. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PREFERS  GATT  DICTATION 
TO  INDEPENDENCE 

GATT  realizes  its  own  inability  to  do 
anything  unless  countries  which  are 
contracting  parties  to  GATT  voluntarily 
agree  to  accept  GATT’s  mandates.  This, 
however,  the  United  States  invariably 
does,  because  our  State  Department  pre¬ 
fers  dictation  by  GATT  to  independence, 
and  prefers  to  serve  GATT’s  purpose  of 
one-economic-world  to  serving  the 
American  people. 

UNITED  STATES  HONORS  AGREEMENT  WITH 
JAPAN;  15  OTHER  NATIONS  RENEGE 

Rather  wistfully  GATT  in  its  brochure 
observes : 

Japan  has  been  a  contracting  party  for 
over  3  years,  but  up  to  the  beginning  of  1968, 
15  contracting  parties  invoked  article  XXXV 
with  respect  to  Japan  thereby  refraining 


from  undertaking  GATT  obligations  toward 
that  country. 

i  Article  XXXV  provides  that  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  contracting  party  shall  not 
apply  if ; 

First.  The  two  contracting  parties 
have  not  entered  into  tariff  negotiations 
with  each  other. 

Second.  Either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  at  the  time  either  becomes  a 
contracting  party,  does  not  consent  to 
such  application.  No  contracting  party 
does  anything  it  does  not  want  to  do 
except  the  United  States.  We  are 
bound. 

The  reason  the  United  States  lowered 
its  tariffs  on  imports  from  Japan  was  be¬ 
cause  the  State  Department  wanted  to. 

The  reason  15  other  nations  refused  to 
lower  their  duties  on  imports  from  Japan 
was  because  they  did  not  want  to. 

The  reason  the  State  Department  pre¬ 
fers  to  lower  its  tariffs  through  negotia¬ 
tions  conducted  at  Geneva  instead  of 
conducting  them  directly  with  Japan,  is 
apparently  to  avoid  observation  and  pos¬ 
sible  objection  by  the  American  people. 

UNITED  STATES  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  INJURED  BY 
JAPANESE  IMPORTS 

We  have  the  spectacle  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  saying  that,  while  Japan  is  de¬ 
stroying  the  textile  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  very  kindly  refrains  from  sending 
so  many  textiles  into  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  period.  It  so  happens  that 
that  period  was  the  period  preceding  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Could  anyone  a  few 
years  ago  picture  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  mercy  of  Japan?  Would 
anyone  have  said  that  Japan  had  to  con¬ 
sent  not  to  bring  in  competitive  mate¬ 
rials  in  order  to  avoid  entirely  wiping 
out  an  industry? 

GENEVA  CHOICE  HIDEAWAY  FOR  GATT 
NEGOTIATORS 

I  think  I  can  understand  that  attitude 
of  the  State  Department.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  built  up  this  very  for¬ 
midable  conception  of  trade.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  1955  many  witnesses  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  questioned  them  at  some 
length. 

Among  them  was  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
In  his  testimony  he  was  very  specific  in 
saying  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
wanted  to  import  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  Venezuela,  and  other  places,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  effect  it  might  have  on,, 
the  industry.  I  asked  the  president  of 
that  company,  whose  name  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  at  the  moment,  but  who  is  a  fine 
man,  and  a  very  competent  official  of  one 
of  the  best  operated  companies  in  the 
world,  “Are  you  telling  us  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  you  ought  to  be  the  judge  of 
how  much  oil  should  be  imported  into 
this  country  from  Arab  countries,  from 
Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  the  world?” 
He  said  he  meant  exactly  that.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  be  the  judge.  That 
was  the  final  answer. 

GATT  SESSIONS  SECRET 

GATT  affords  a  splendid  cover-up  and 
hide-away  in  an  attractive  foreign  resort 
city  to  which  diplomats  may  repair  and 


do  what  they  have  planned  to  do  any¬ 
way,  but  do  it  far  from  the  prying  eyes 
or  intent  ears  of  the  people  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  including  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  producers  and  working  men  of  this 
country,  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  products  in  this  country 
for  their  livelihood  and  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  their  jobs. 

GATT  sessions  are  secret. 

Each  of  the  37  so-called  contracting 
parties,  who  may  contract  or  not  con¬ 
tract  as  they  choose,  has  one  vote. 

The  secretariat  is  foreign. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  ONE  VOTE  IN  GATT 

It  is  headed  by  a  Britain  and  the  chair¬ 
man  is  a  gentleman  from  India.  Not  only 
does  the  British  empire  dominate  the 
permanent  organization  but  the  United 
Kingdom  with  its  commonwealth  and 
federations  which  are  parties  to  GATT 
have  a  total  of  11  votes. 

The  United  States  has  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  always  “behind 
the  8-ball,”  and  we  will  remain  behind 
it  if  Congress  extends  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PERSONNEL  AND  FUNDS 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  123, 
80th  Congress,  1st  session,  the  following 
reports  were  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate : 

June  30,  1958. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1958,  to 
June  30,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcom¬ 
mittees  : 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Harker  T.  Stanton - 

Professional  staff 
member 

$7, 399.  98 

6, 214. 32 
5,  723. 88 
5,  590.  08 

2,  867.  28 

3,  483.  84 
2,  815.  92 

Cotys  M.  Mouser . 

James' M.  Kendall _ 

SBetty  M.  Mason . . 

Chief  clerk...  ..  ... 
Assistant  chief  clerk. 
Clerical  assistant.. .. 
_ do . 

FundsVvailable  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  penVj - - - - -  15,222.94 

AdditiomVfunds  authorized  during  period . . 


FundsVvailable  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  penVj - - - - -  15,222.94 

AdditiomVfunds  authorized  during  period . . 


Total  V'ailabie  for  expenditure  during 

periodV. _ _ - . -  15,222.94 

Expended  duriOH  period . . . — -  3,952.25 


Balance  avanfcble  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  period— - - -  11,270.09 


\1llen  J.  Ellender, 

\  Chairman. 

July  1,  1958. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  cormnittee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80«^  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  rJtport  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  January  1^958,  to 
June  30,  1958,  together  with  the  fund*  avail- 
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ablteto  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  subcom- 
mittfees : 


Evorard  IT.  SmiuL-  — 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  .a— 
Francis  S.  Hewitt.. 

Edmund  T.  King - J 

Kenneth  J.  Bousquet. 

Earl  W.  Cooper. . 

William  J.  Dcaehman. 


Herman  E.  Downey.. 

Leonard  E.  Edwards.. 

Joe  E.  Gonzales _ 

William  J.  Kennedy, 
Jr. 

Cecil  C.  McDaniel _ 

Harold  E.  Mertick. 
Vorley  M.  Rexroad.. 


Raymond  L.  Schafer.. 
Thomas  F.  Shannon.. 

John  M.  Witeck _ 


William  W.  Woodruff. 

Gloria  S.  Butland - 

Virginia  D.  Carroll — 
Leon  DeVille. 

Mildred  L.  Fowlkes.. 
Ruby  C.  Huthinson.. 


Do.. 


Sally  L.  Heath . 

Mamie  L.  Mizen _ 

Rebul  H.  Nichols _ 

Gardner  C.  Turner _ 

Alonzo  B.  Gonzales... 
Maurice  P.  Pujol. 
Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

Paul  J.  Cotter . 


Profession 


Total 

salary 

received 


Chief  clerk . . 

Assistant  clerk _ 

_ do . . 

_ do...) _ _ 

^Professional  staff 
lember. 

do . . . 

Professional  staff 
(from 

P  al  staff 

member 

_ do _ '  » _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ ^ 

_ do. 

Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Mar.  18). 
Professional  staff 
member. 
Professional  staff 
member  (to  Jan. 
15). 

Professional  staff 
member. 

_ do . . 

Clerical  assistant.... 

_ do _ 

.do. 
do. 

Clerical  assistant 
(to  Mar.  31). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  Apr.  2) - 

Clerical  assistant _ 

Assistant  clerk - 

Clerical  assistant _ 

Staff  member _ ... 

- do. . . 

Staff  member  (to 
Mar.  15). 

Staff  member  (from 
Apr.  10  to  May 
31). 


$7,  399.  98 
7, 150.  62 
6,  704.  76 
6,  348.  06 
6,  704.  76 

6,  808. 80 
6,  532. 99 


6, 704. 76 

6, 348. 06 
6,  258.  90 
6, 348.  06 

6,  704.  76 
6,  704.  76 
3,  581.  48 


July  1,  1953. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1958,  to 
June  30,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcom¬ 
mittees: 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Atkinson,  Herbert  S__ 

Assistant  chief  clerk. 

$4, 400. 97 

BeLieu,  Kenneth  E... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

6, 808. 85 

Braswell,  T.  Edward 

6, 808.  85 

Jr. 

Dantzic,  Maurine  E _ 

Clerical  assistant _ 

2, 867.  33 

Darden,  William  H... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

7,  321.  30 

Francovitch,  Virginia 

Clerical  assistant _ 

2, 404.  90 

C. 

Johnson,  Edna  E _ 

2,  909. 17 
2,  764.  56 
6,  808,  85 

Welker,  Mary  M . 

_ do . . 

Wingate,  Harry  L., 

Chief  clerk _ _ 

S.  Jr. 

FuVds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period . $11,404.19 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period _ 

ToWl  available  for  expenditure  during 

pelted . ll,404y 

Expended  oWing  period _  4, 7Qjr  10 


Balance  \yailable  for  expenditure  at 
end  of  pc^od . . . 

Richard  B.  Russi 
CL 


6, 697. 09 


1, 702.  20 


Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman. 

July  1,  1958. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  on  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1958,  together 
with  the  funds  available  to  and  expended  by 
it  and  its  subcommittees : 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES 
Unexpended  balance  of  amount  authorized 
by  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1957, 

as  of  December  31,  1957. _ _  $350,301.33 

Amount  expended  January  1  to  June  30, 

1958 . . . 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 

1958 . .  35j/301.39 

Unexpended  balance  of  amount  aurhorized 
by  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1958/ 

as  of  Dec.  31,  1957 _ _ _ _ .if  356, 872.  23 

Amount  expended  Jan.  1,  to  June  30,  195/.  21, 287. 03 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Ju/6  30, 

1958 . ......./. .  335,585.20 


\irman. 


ly  1,  1958. 

Committee  on  Xjimei^bervices 

PREPAREDNESS  INVESTIGA*t/b  SUBCOMMITTEE 
To  the  Secretary  op  the^E'snate  : 

The  above-mentionedi'eomhaittee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  ResolutioiW123,  80tnvCongress,  1st 
session,  submits  thaff  olio  wing  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed- by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  Hj58,  to 
June  30,  19!/b  together  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  aq4  expended  by  it  and  its  subco 
mittees : > 


Name 


Unexpended  balance  of  amount  Authorized 
by  Reorganization  Act  and  Jf.  Res.  154 

and  187  as  of  Dec.  31,  1957. WT. _  10,  662. 81 

Amount  expended  Jan.  1  to  l/ne  30,  1958 _  2, 422.  21 


r/usby,  Horace  W _ 

Bush,  Morris  W _ 

Canaday,  Alyce  D _ 

Cooper,  Genevieve.— 

French,  Stuart  P _ 

Friedenberg,  Ronald.. 

Gee,  Phoebe  A _ 

Gilleas,  Ben  I _ 

Horwitz,  Solis _ 

Jeffries,  Jo  Arm  V _ 

McGillicuddy,  Daniel 
F.,  Jr. 

Miller,  Mary  M _ 

Neal,  Robert  M _ 

Shepard,  Don  E_ . 

Stewart,  Dr.  Homer  J. 

Toskes,  Philip  J _ 

Wallace,  Thomas  R_._ 

Wheeler,  Shirley  H _ 

Wilson,  Glen  P _ 


Profession 


Consultant 1 . 

Investigator _ 

Clerical  assistant _ 

Secretary... _ 

Special  counsel . 

Attorney _ _ 

Stenographer  2 _ 

Attorney _ 

Counsel _ _ 

Clerk-typist _ 

Attorney _ 

Stenographer . 

Attorney . 

Research  assistant 3. 

Consultant 4 * * * _ 

Investigator  8 _ 

_ do  8 _ 

Stenographer  2 _ 

Assistant  clerk 8 . 


Total 

salary 

received 


$1,233.32 
4, 049.  04 
2, 353.  50 
2,  661.  78 
4, 982.  64 
4, 351.  92 
1,375.44 

4,  742.  94 
6,  660. 18 
2,  096.  58 

5,  055. 06 

2,250.  72 
■3,381. 12 
2, 148.  56 
575.  54 
1, 630. 14 
256.  59 
1,661.86 
1, 443.  57 


Balance  unexp'ende 
1958. 


as  of  June  30, 


8, 240. 60 


Unexpended  balanceJBf  amount  authorized 
by  S.  Res.  129,  JuAc  26,  1947,  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1957 . .A. _ _ _  24,151.49 

Amount  repealedrby  S.  Res.  269,  approved 

March  6,  195§Z. .  24, 151. 49 

Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman. 


1  From  January. 

1  From  Feb.  1  to  May  20. 

8  To  May  8. 

8  From  January. 

8  To  Mar.  23. 

8  From  June  10. 

f  To  June  4. 

8  To  Mar.  26. 

Funds  available  under  S.  Res.  48  for  expend¬ 
iture  at  beginning  of  period.. . $106, 522. 10 


Funds  expended  during  period  under 
S.  Res.  48 . . . . .  $24,738.95 

Balance  returned  to  contingent  fund 
of  Senate . . I—  81, 783.^ 

Funds  authorized  under  S.  Res.  212,  agreed 

to  Jan.  23,  1958  _ _  190VI00.  00 

Funds  expended  during  period . . .  5/029.96 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at, 
end  of  period _ .V  138, 970. 04 

Richard  B.  Ru/sell, 

^ Chairman . 
Lyndon  B.  j6hnson, 
Chairman,  Preparednesy Investigating 
Subcommittee. 


July_  15,  1958. 
Committee  on  B Wring  and  Currency 
To  the  Secretary  at  the  Senate: 

The  above -men/ioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  mrofession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  em/loyed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  Che  period  from  January  1,  1958,  to 
June  3 1958,  together  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  J!o  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcom¬ 
mittees: 


Name 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

received 

John  II.  Yingliug _ 

Chief  clerk . . 

$7,  400.  00 
7, 150.  67 

Robert  A.  Wallace _ 

Staff  director . . 

Paul  Cyr_ . . . 

6,  808.  85 

James  B.  Cash,  Jr . 

Professional  staff 
member. 

6;  808.  85 

Donald  L.  Rogers _ 

Counsel _ 

6,  808. 85 
5.  674.  05 

Matthew  Hale,  from 
Feb.  1. 

- do . 

Henrietta  S.  Chase _ 

Clerical  assistant _ 

3,  432.  52 

3, 175.  61 
3, 124.  23 
3, 124.  23 

Pauline  C.  Beam . 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period _ $7,  760. 17 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period...  0 
Total  available  for  expenditure  during  period.  7,  760. 17 
Expended  during  period _ i. . .  5, 659. 28 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 

of  period _ _ _ _  2, 100. 89 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1958. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
subcommittee  on  housing 
(S.  Res.  207,  agreed  to  February  5,  1958) 
To\he  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

ThV above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Semite  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name, 'profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  emprsjyed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
June  30,  1958,  together  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  subcom¬ 
mittees  : 


Name 

TRrofession 

Total 

salary 

received 

Jack  Carter. . 

Staff  director. . . 

$5, 674. 00 
6, 674. 00 
4,  435.  50 
4, 361.20 
3,751.23 
2,  774. 75 
.  .2, 218. 15 
V,  089.  70 

Staff  assistant^- _ 

Research  direotot.. 
Assistant  counsel^. 

Staff  assistant _ .3k 

Clerical  assistant. ___ 

Dudley  L.  O’Neal,  Jr. 
Clarence  R.  Jacobs _ 

Doris  I.  Thomas _ 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period _ _ _ _  $90,  C 

Additional  funds  authorized  during  period..  O' 
Total  available  for  expenditure  during  period.  90, 000.  ( 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591),  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  15, 
after  line  16,  insert  the  following  new  sections: 

p  Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 

2  ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 

3  sec.  1364  (c) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

4  “(c)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  Tariff 

5  Commission’s  recommendations,  the  President  shall  proclaim 

6  such  adjustments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose  such 

* 

7  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as  are  recom- 

8  mended  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 

9  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry, 
10  unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  the  Presi- 
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dent  shall  have  submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recom¬ 
mending  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifications  be  made, 
or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed,  or  recommending  that  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  serious  injury  to  the 
respective  domestic  industry  be  adopted.  Such  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  President  shall  become  effective,  unless  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  or  in  the  event  the  Congress 
is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  recommendation  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  within  thirty  days  after  the  Congress  next  convenes, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  approve  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  which  event  the  President  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  so  approved. 

“  (2)  In  any  case  of  divided  vote  calling  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330) ,  as  amended,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  that  group  within  the  Commission  which  recommends  the 
greatest  measure  of  relief  (as  specified  by  the  President  in 
his  report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  ) ,  and 
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which  the  President  is  authorized  to  consider  as  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  under  such  section 
330.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress: 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  House  in 
the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  ; 
and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating 
to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  tune,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “resolution” 
means  only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows  (with  appropriate  changes  to  cover  the  situation 
referred  to  in  section  7  (c)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
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Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958)  : 

“That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approve 
the  action — 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on 

its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered  under  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364) , 
and 

“  (2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  his  report  (dated  ,  19  )  pursuant  to 

paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  Act.”, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and  does 
not  include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  such  investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
or  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported 
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it  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt),  it  shall 
then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

( 2 )  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

( 3 )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  such  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  mo¬ 
tion  to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
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lias  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  he  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend¬ 
ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motion  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  reso¬ 
lution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  such 
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House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee, 
no  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  (1)  )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or  other 
resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect  to  such  in¬ 
vestigation  which  have  been  referred  to  committee 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  had  been 
received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  investigation  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Senate  passed  trade 
agreements  extension  bill.  House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill.  Rep,  Sullivary  urged  enactme\t  of  food  stamp  plan. 


HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R,  13450,  the  ^pplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  19*59  (pp.  13362-380)  .  A  point  of  order  was^sustained  against  an 
amendment  by  Rep.  Gross  that  would  have  provided  that  none\f  the  funds  would 
be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation/pending  before  the  Congress  (p.  13380).  See  Diges\  121  for  items 
of  interest  to  this  Department. 

Agread  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11574,  the  independent  of f ices 
appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement.  Voted  to 
insist  on  disagreement  to  a  Senate  amendment  which  would  delete  the  House 
language  providing  for  Federal  payment  of  $589  million  to  the  Civil  Service 
Ro»tirement  and  Disability  Fund.  pp.  13356-62 

The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  13489,  t?be 
Defense  Department  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H.  R^t. 
2238).  pp.  13355,  13384 


2.  FAMILY  FARMS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  as  follows:  "Committee  on  Agriculture' 
Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms  met  in  executive  session  to  continue  consideration 
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\  of  H.  R.  11844  and  H.  R.  12239,  bills  establishing  a  country  life  commission./ 
\  The  committee  amended  H.  R.  11184,  and  voted  to  report  a  clean  bill,  incorpo/ 
\ rating  such  amendments,  to  the  full  committee."  p.  D716  / 

3.  FORESTRY.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (Ordered 

reported  with  amendment  S.  1748,  to  add  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyo;  to  the 
Caribou  and  Targhee  National  Forests,  and  S.  2517,  to  authorize  the  States  to 
choose\mineral  lands  in  making  selections  in  lieu  of  sections  of  public  lands 
occupieci  before  State  claims  were  made.  p.  D717  / 

4.  MINERALS.  Av subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  ktiaixs  Committee  ordered 

reported  wit V.  amendment  S.  4036,  to  provide  stabilization  payments  to  certain 
minerals  producers,  p.  D717  / 

5.  TRANSPORTATION.  Qsmferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  >^778,  the  omnibus 

transportation  bilk  p.  D718  / 

6.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported  rf.  R.  12808,  to  amend  the 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act\so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional  two  years  the  ap-  ,, 
proved  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  funds  for  Aie  Interstate  Highway  System1,  L 
P.  D718  \  / 

7.  MINERAL  LEASES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on/S.  2069,  to  amend  the  Mineral 

Leasing  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  aggregate  acreage  of  coal  leases  which  may 
be  held  by  one  person  in  any  oneNState.  /Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed, 
p.  13380  \  / 

8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13121,  authorizations 

for  appropriations  for  AEC  projects' fok  1959.  p.  13362 

9.  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN.  Rep.  Sullivan  j/rged  amendment  of  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public 

Law  480,  to  include  provisions/authorizing\he  establishment  of  a  food  stamp 
plan.  She  stated  that  "PubLfc  Law  480  is  a  food-stamp  plan  for  the  whole 
world  -  except  for  our  ownyhungry."  pp.  13355\56 

10.  PERSONNEL  AWARDS.  Rep.  Whinwright  spoke  in  favor\f  legislation  to  provide  a 

Medal  for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement,  p.  Jfc8356 

11.  STATEHOOD.  Rep.  Saylhr  urged  immediate  consideration  of  legislation  to  provide 

statehood  for  Hawaii,  pp.  13381-82  \ 

12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  McCormack  unanimous  consent  was 

granted  for  the  call  of  the  private  calendar  on  Tues,,  July^M,  and  for  taking 
up  bills  un^er  suspension  of  the  rules  on  that  day.  p.  13355\ 

/  SENATE  \ 

13.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Passed,  72  to  16,  with  amendments  H.  R.  12591,  to  amend  and 

extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  (pp.  13283,  13291-13350).  Senate 
conferees  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed. 

Adopted  the. following  amendments: 

By  Sens.  Johnson  and  Knowland,  63  to  27,  to  strike  from  the  bill  sections  6 
and  7,  which  would  have  provided  that  the  President  could  override 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Congress  (pp.  13291-13304) ; 

By  Sen.  Morse,  to  consider  growers  of  a  commodity  as  a  part  of  the  industry 
in  assessing  injuries  under  the  escape  clause  (pp.  13325-30); 


By  Sen.  Purtell,  to  grant  the  Tariff  Commission  authority  to  convert 
specific  duties  into  ad  valorem  tariff  rates  (p.  13320); 

By  Sen,  Ervin,  to  require  Tariff  Commission  investigations  to  include  as¬ 
certaining  export  prices  and  U.  S.  wholesale  prices,  and  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  imports  which  can  be  made  without  injury  to  U.  S.  producers 
\  (pp.  13332-3); 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  direct  the  Tariff  Commission  to  include  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  alternative  employment  of  facilities  and  workers  in  escape  clause 
studies  (pp.  13333-4) ;  and 

By  Sen.  Javits,  to  add  the  study  of  adjustment  assistance  for  small  business 
to  the  topics  to  be  investigated  by  the  study  commission  (pp.  13334-5). 
Rejected  the  following  amendment*: 

By  Sen.  Payne,  34  to  57,  to  allow  the  Congress  by  majority  votes  to  overrule 
Presidential  action  on  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation  (pp.  13304-12); 

By  Sen.  Magnuson,  44-46,  to  amend  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  place  responsibility  for  fact  finding  and  administration  of  import 
limitations  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (pp.  13313-22) ,  with  a  pro¬ 
viso  by  Sen.  Proxmire  to  allow  the  President  to  admit  additional  quanti¬ 
ties  of  certain  products  and  charge  the  additional  costs  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  to  the  appropriations  for  the  program  aided  by  such  additional 
imports  (pp.  13317-18) ; 

By  Sen.  Purtell,  to  indicate  the  sense  of  Congress  that  quota  limitations 
should  be  imposed  where  necessary  (pp.  13330-2) ;  and 

By  Sen.  Goldwater,  to  provide  that  Congress  may  terminate  the  authority 
granted  in  the  bill  at  any  time  by  concurrent  resolution  (pp.  13335-6) . 

Sen.  Pastore  withdrew  his  amendment  to  provide  for  a  differential  tariff 
on  cotton  goods  in  recognition  of  tfa^  lower  price  at  which  surplus  cotton  is 
sold  to  foreign  manufacturers,  after  stating  that  he  brought  up  the  amendment 
to  bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  administration 
(pp.  13323-5).  


14.. FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  FarmerV  Union  analysis  of  S.  4071,  the 
Senate  farm  bill,  which  argued  that  "This  biri  is  unbelieveably  bad,"  and  a 
letter  from  the  Farm  Bureau/Federation  supporting  the  bill.  pp.  13289-91 

>.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  arfd  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  without 
amendment  S.  4146,  to  provide  for  stabilization  payments  for  certain  mineral 
producers  (report  to yoe  held  pending  receipt  of  departmental  report) .  p.  D714 

16.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit tee'Sordered  reported  with¬ 

out  amendment  H./R.  8645,  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  regarding  the 
repayment  of  extracts  on  reclamation  projects,  p.  D715 

17.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  13121\  to  authorize 

appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  bill  wil\now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  13312-13 

18.  HUMANE/sLAUGHTER.  Sen.  Humphrey  submitted  as  a  substitute  amendment 

H.  R.  8308,  the  humane  slaughter  bill  reported  with  amendments  by  the  '^enate 
Aariculture  Committee,  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House ,>©nd 
urged  that  such  legislation  be  enacted,  pp.  13261-2 


\9/  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Talmadge  inserted  the  statement  of  Spruille  Braden  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  urging  reductions  in  the  foreign  aid  and  ICA 
appropriations,  pp.  13269-72 

S.  Res.  264,  favoring  the  establishment  of  an  International  Development 
Ass’n,  was  made  the  pending  business,  p.  13351 
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2J).  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Long  inserted  a  La,  Legislature  resolution  welcoming  Alaska  a: 
\  the  49th  State,  and  a  news  article  on  the  efforts  of  a  La,  citizen  in  the  pa^ 
\ sage  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  p.  13259  / 

\  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  activities  of  Ernest  Gruening  and  Bob  Bartlett 
irk  securing  passage  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  pp.  13276-8  / 

21.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  that  he  expected  S.  4071^^he 
Senate\farm  bill,  to  be  reached  "about  noon  tomorrow,"  July  23.  p./l3351 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


22.  FOOD  SUPPLY.  \Sen.  Javits  inserted  B.  L.  Oser's,  Food  and  Dru^Kesearch 

Laboratories,  >toc. ,  address,  "The  Food  Industry  in  a  Changing  World,"  and 
stated  that  it  Ncalls  attention  to  the  tremendously  vital  /uest ion  of  the 
i  capability  of  ourWrtb  to  support  the  increase  in  population."  pp.  A6547-8 
Extension  of  reiWks  of  Rep.  Sullivan  urging  enactment  of  food-stamp  legis¬ 
lation  and  insert ingSt abu 1 at ions  covering  the  point  of  foreign  donations  of 
food  to  the  needy  overseas  under  Public  Law  480  as  o&npared  to  the  "much 
j  reduced  program  of  food\distribution  to  help  our  - J--  "  —  - 


23.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Humphrey Sinserted  an  editor! 
p.  A6550  \  . 


24.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Smith,  Miss.,  inerted  an  article  in  support  of  his  bill,  H.  R. 

469,  which  would  require  fiber  content  lajfeling  of  all  textile  products, 
pp.  A6557-8  \  7 

25.  LIVESTOCK.  Rep.  Miller,  Nebr. ,  inserj^d  various  resolutions  of  the  Nebraska 

Stock  Growers  Ass'n  and  stated  that**"' the  cattlemen  of  the  country  have  been 
wise  in  resisting  Government  controls  of^ny  kind."  pp.  A6561-2 

26.  WOOL.  Rep.  Anderson  inserted  several  telegrams  from  Mont,  sheepmen  concerning 

the  "crisis"  now  facing  their/industry  if  the^Wool  Act  is  not  extended, 
pp.  A6567-8  /  s  \ 

27.  FARM  INCOME.  Rep.  Gubser/commented  on  the  increase\in  farmers’  realized  net  l 

income  and  stated  that  /these  figures  dramatically  point  up  that  Secretary 
Benson  has  been  righyln  his  insistence  upon  a  free  hxm  economy  and  a  lessenin: 
of  government  regulation."  p.  A6572  \ 

28.  ELECTRIFICATION.  /en.  Neuberger  inserted  excerpts  from  anWddress  by  the  Master 

of  Oregon  StatyGrange  favoring  the  purpose  of  the  proposed\olumblo  River 
Regional  Powen/Corpcration,  p.  A6581  \ 

29.  TOBACCO.  Safi.  Cooper  inserted  his  recent  address  before  the  LeafNlobacco  Ex¬ 

porters  A/s'n  discussing  the  importance  of  the  tobacco  industry,  bith  in  its 
domestic^ and  foreign  trade  aspects,  pp.  A6581-3  \ 

30.  FARM  B^OGRAM.  Rep.  Wainwright  inserted  an  article,  "America’s  Farm  Problem  " 

and/stated  that  "I  honestly  believe  that  the  article... is  the  sanest  discussion 
oy  the  fundamentals  of  the  farm  policy  problem..."  pp.  A6596-7 

31.  ^PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep.  Judd  opposing  S.  3420,  suggesting^ 
/  that  the  House  committee  report  out  "a  simple  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480,"  \ 

/  and  inserting  a  letter  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposing  the 
new  barter  provisions  and  in  some  instances,  "unwise  uses"  of  the  foreign 
currencies,  pp.  A6599-600  6 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  22, 1958 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Ex- 

4  tension  Act  of  1958”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section 

7  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec. 

8  1351) ,  is  hereby  extended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958, 

9  until  the  close  of  June  30,  (1)40J0 1961. 

10  Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff 


2 


1  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)  ),  is 

2  amended  as  follows: 

3  (2)^4)-  Paragraph  -{2)-  -{Af  is  amended  by  striking  eat 

v 

4  “Janaary  4y  4945^  and  by  inserting  in  hen  thereof  4Jaly  4 

5  4&34A 

6  (1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  to  read  as 

7  follows: 

8  “(A)  Increasing  bg  more  than  50  per  centum  any 

9  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  except  that  in  the 

10  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the  proclamation  by  the  President 

11  may  convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed  on  July  1, 

12  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  1934  value 

13  and  may  increase  such  ad  valorem  rate  by  not  more 

14  than  50  per  centum.” 

15  (2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and 

16  before  July  1, 1958,”  after  “June  12, 1955,”. 

17  (3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  is 

18  amended  by  striking  out  “section  402  of  this  Act  (as  in 

19  effect”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  402  or  402a 

20  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect  to  the  article  con- 

21  cemed,”. 

22  (4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

23  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

24  “(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree- 
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ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1, 
1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of 
the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this 
subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking 
out  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (0)  of  this  paragraph/' 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(0)  of  this  paragraph  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection/',  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
“suspension  under  paragraph  (4)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “suspension  under  paragraph  (5)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

“paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  “paragraph  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4) 

(A)  or  (B)”. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renumbered  as  para¬ 
graphs  (5)  and  (6) ,  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on 
or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below 
the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 


4 


1  “  (i)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing 

2  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  (3)2&  15  per 

3  centum  of  such  rate. 

4  “(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sul> 

5  section,  the  rate  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the 

6  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

7  “  (iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in 

8  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty 

9  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate, 

10  any  rate  (or  combination  of  rates) ,  however  stated,  the 

11  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has  been  determined  as 

12  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

13  The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph 

14  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the 

15  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem 

16  rates  of  duty,  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in 

17  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or 

18  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  such 

19  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 

20  equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative 

21  period  (whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958) , 

22  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 

23  of  rates  not  stated  wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined 

24  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  sub- 

25  section. 
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“  (B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,’ 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  (4)five  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  (5)  49 
5  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958, 
or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since 
that  date,  exceed  such  (6)49  5  per  centum  or  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“  (ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such 
decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
(7)6^  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  1  per 
centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been 
increased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign 
trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“  (iii)  In  the  case  of  an y  decrease  in  duty  to  which 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies, 
such  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  in  not  more 
than  (8)ffve  three  annual  stages,  and  no  amount  of  decrease 
becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed  one-third 
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of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

In  fhe  ease  of  any  deercaso  in  duty  tn  whieh  sub- 
paragraph  -fA-)-  of  this  paragraph  applies?  no  part  of  a  de- 
erease  after  the  first  part  shall  heeomc  initially  effective 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year? 
nor  -(ii)-  after  the  first  part  shah  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  four  years.  If 
any  part  of  a  doorcase  has  boeemo  effective?  then  any  time 
thereafter  during  which  sneh  part  of  the  deercasc  is  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action 
thereunder  shah  be  excluded  in  determining  when  the  four- 
year  period  expires.-’ 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  no  part  of  a 
decrease  after  the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year. 
No  part,  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  the  alternative 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  of  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three-year  period  which  begins  July  1,  1958.  If  any  part 
of  such  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during  which 
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such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  expires.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  ( 19  TJ.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (b)  ) ,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  “exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  June  12, 
1955,  below  the  applicable  alternative  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (2)  (0)  or  (D)  or  (4)  (A)  (subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B) , 
(C),  and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  (0)),  each  such 

alternative  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of 
Cuba.  With  respect  to  products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or  (4)  (A)  (iii) 

may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such 
products  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘existing  on  July  1, 
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1934’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1, 
1955’,  and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958’ 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  TJ.  S.  0.,  sec. 
1351  (e)  (1)  ),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “(including 
the  incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses) ,”  the  following: 
“the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of  foreign  trade 
restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions)  against 
United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  section,”. 

(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating 
any  foreign  trade  agreement  under  this  section,  should  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such  agreement  from 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (a)  ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “120  days  ’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months  .  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  “120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“six-month”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1360  (b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the  course  of  any  such 
investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with  respect  to  any 
article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  re¬ 
striction  is  required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  institute  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act.” 
(io  yc)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Each  investigation  of  the  Commission  shall,  without 
excluding  other  factors,  ascertain  the  average  invoice  price, 
converted  into  currency  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  at  which  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  export  to 
the  United  States  on  a  country  of  origin  basis,  and  the  price 
of  like  or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles  when  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
calendar  year  preceding  such  investigation.  The  Commis- 
H.  R.  12591 - 2 
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sion  shall  also  estimate  the  maximum  increase  in  annual  im¬ 
ports  which  may  occur  without  causing  injury  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
The  Commission  shall  request  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  for  information  in  their  possession  concerning  prices 
and  other  economic  data  from  the  principal  supplier  foreign 
country  of  each  such  article.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)  ) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “any  interested  party’’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any  organization 
or  group  of  employees) 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “nine  months”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “six  months”. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  applications  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U .  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (e) ),  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“or  any  group  of  producers  of  the  raw  or  processed  agri- 
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cultural  or  horticultural  products  from  which  any  such 
products  or  articles  are  produced l”. 

ci2  yd)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find,  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation  and  hearings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  con¬ 
cession  has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting  such  con¬ 
cession,  being  imported  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  the  concession ,  its  suspension  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  the  establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent  and  remedy  such  in¬ 
jury.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  not  recommend  any 
increased,  duty  ivhich  is  more  than  SO  per  centum  above  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934:  Provided,  however,  That  in 
the  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the  Commission  may  convert  such 
specific  duty  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent  on  the  basis  of  1934  value  as  found  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  ami  the  Commission  may  recommend  that  such  ad 
valorem  rate  be  increased  by  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
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(13X4  (e)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1364),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
President  may,  notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  article  not  otherwise 
subject  to  duty.” 

(14)Se€t  6t  Subsection  -(of  of  sootion  7-  of  the  Trade  Agree 
monts  Extension  Act  of  1951,-  as  amended  -(T9  IT-  Sr  Cry 
seer  1364  -(c-ff,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (T)  ”  frfter  “(c)  ” 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following^ 

“-(■2f  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  necessary  shah  take  effect  -fas  provided  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  -fTf  or  in  paragraph  f3f7  as 
the  ease  may  be) — 

“  (A)  if  approved  by  the  Presidenty  or 
“  (B)  -if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or 
in  party  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  (within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date  on 
wdiieh  the  report  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  fTf  is  submitted  to  such  committees) ,-  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,-  of 
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a  eoneurrcnt  resolution  stating  in  effeet  that  the  Senate 
and  Souse  of  Eeprcscntativcs  approve  the  action  so 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  he  necessary. 
Per  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)7  in  tire  computation 
of  the  60-day  period  tk-ere  shah  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  -Souse  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn  ■ 
merit  of  more  than  6  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die* 

--(3j-  4n  any  ease  in  w-kiek  the  contingency  set  forth 
in  paragraph  -(E)-  occurs^  the  -President  shah  -(within 
b§  days  alter  the  adoption  of  sueh  resolution)-  take  sueh 
action  as  may  be  neeessary  to  make  the  adjustmentsy  im¬ 
pose  the  quotas  j  or  make  sueh  other  modifications  as  were 
found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary.” 

SeGt  S  -(a)-  hhe  following  subsections  of  this  section  are 
enacted  hr  the  Congress-:- 

-f4)-  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Souse  of  Ecprescntatiresj  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules 
of  each  Souse7  respectively,'  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  sueh  Souse  in 
the  ease  of  resolutions  -(os  defined  in  subsection  (b)  )■■■ 
and  sueh  rules  shah  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 


-jhf  Withfuh 


of  the  constitutional  right 
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el  cither  House  te  change  seek  rides  -{so  far  as  relating 
te  the  procedure  in  sued  House)  at  any  time,-  in  the  same 
manner  and  te  the  same  extent  as  in  the  ease  el  any  ether 
rule  el  sueh  House.- 

-(b)-  As  used  in  this  scction7  the  term  “resolution”  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  el  the  two  Houses  el  Cengressy 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  winch  is  as  follows  :■ 
“That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
action — 

“  (4)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States 
-Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestie  industry,  in  its 
report  to  the  President  dated  ,40  7  on 

its  escape-  clause  investigation  numbered  under  the 
provisions  of  seetion  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion  Aet  of  4-954;  as  amended  -(49  UStCj  see?  4364) ,- 
and 

fi-(-9-)-  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  his  report  (dated  7  49  )-  pursuant  to 

the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  -(4)-  of  seetion  7-  -(e)- 
of  such  Aetr-,- 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled ;  and  does 
not  unhide  a  concurrent  resolution  winch  specifies  more  than 
one  such  investigation? 

-(e)-  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall 
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he  referred  to  toe  Committee  on  Pinanec  of  toe  Senate  er  to 
toe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Cleans  of  toe  House  el  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  toe  President  el  toe  Senate  er  toe  Speaker  el 
toe  House  el  Representatives,  as  toe  ease  may  fee 

-(4)-  -fP)"  If  toe  committee  to  wkiek  has  been  referred 
a  resolution  with  respect  te  an  investigation  bas  net  reported 
it  before  toe  expiration  el  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro¬ 
duction  -(or;  Hi  tbn  ease  el  a  resolution  received  Irem  toe 
other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its  receipt)  ;  it  shad 
then  -{bat  net  before)-  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  from  farther  consideration  of  seek 
resolution;  er  to  discharge  the  committee  from  farther  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  ether  resolution  with  respect  to  sack  in¬ 
vestigation  wkiek  has  been  referred  te  the  committee; 

-fh)-  Sack  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favor- 
ing  the  resolution,  shah  be  highly  privileged  -{exeept  that  it 
may  net  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  rosolu- 
tien  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation)-;  and  debate 
thereon  shah  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  horn;  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  re  so¬ 
latium  Ho  amendment  to  sack  motion  shah  be  in  order; 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  sack  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  tor 

-f3)-  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to;  suek  motion  may  not  be  renewed;  nor  may  another  mo- 
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tien  to  discharge  the  committee  fee  made  with  respect  to 
any  other  resolution  wdth  respect  to  the  same  investigation? 

-(of  -fh)-  When  the  committee  has  reported?  or  has  been 
discharged  from  farther  consideration  of?  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation  it  shah  at  any  time  thereafter  ho 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effeet 
has  been  disagreed  tof  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  eonsidera- 
tien  of  such  resolution.-  Such  motion  shah  he  highly  privi¬ 
leged  and  shah  not  he  debatable.  Ao  amendment  to  such 
motion  shah  he  in  order  and  it  shah  not  he  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  hy  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  tor 

-(2)-  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  he  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  ten  hours?  which  shah  he  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shah  not  he  debatable.-  amend¬ 
ment  to?  or  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  shah-  he  in 
order-  and  it  shall  not  he  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to? 

-(f)-  -fl-)-  Ah  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  from  committee-  or  the  consideration  of*  a  reso¬ 
lution  with  respect  to  an  investigation,-  and  ah  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  business?  shall  he 
decided  without  debate? 
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-{3}-  Ah  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  Ike  Chair  relating 
to  the  application  el  the  rules  of  the  Senate  er  the  House  el 
Representatives-,-  as  the  ease  may  hey  to  the  procedure  re¬ 
lating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shah 
he  decided  without  debate. 

-(g)-  Hy  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  ol  a  resolu 
tien  ol  that  House  with  respect  to  an  investigationy  such 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 
spcct  to  the  same  investigation,'  then — 

-(4-)*  II  no  resolution  ol  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  sueh  investigation  has  been  relerred  to  eommittcey 
no  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation 
may  he  reported  or  -(despite  the  provisions  ol  subsection 
-(d)-  (I) )  he  made  the  subject  ol  a  motion  to  discharger 
-(3)-  II  a  resolution  ol  the  first  House  with  respeet 
to  sueh  investigation  has  been  relerred  to  committee — 


-(-A)'  the  procedure  with  r-espeet  to  that  or  other 
resolutions  ol  sueh  House  with  respect  to  sueh  in¬ 
vestigation  w-hieh  have  been  relerred  to  committee 
shah  he  the  same  as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  sueh  investigation  had  been 
received-;  hut 

-(H)-  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  the  first  House  with  respeet  to  sueh  investigation 
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the  resolution  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
sueh  investigation  shah  he  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  Houser 
Sec.  (15)8  6.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended”,  approved  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351) ,  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  if 
the  President  finds  that  such  reduction  would  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

“(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
Agency,  upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Director  of  the  (16)Offieo  of  Defense 
Mobilization  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Director’) 
shall  immediately  make  a  appropriate  investigation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  advice  from 
other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies,  to  determine 
the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  the  article 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  motion. 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  so  advise  the  President,  and,  (i7)y  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  article  is  (18)not  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  (19)as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such 
action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
the  imports  of  such  article  (20 Jand  its  derivatives  so  that 
such  imports  will  not  (21).so  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and 
the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production  needed  for  pro¬ 
jected  national  defense  requirements,  the  capacity  of  domes¬ 
tic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and  antic¬ 
ipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  and  such  supplies  and  services  including  the  invest¬ 
ment,  exploration,  and  development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms  of  their 
quantities,  availabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
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such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
national  security  requirements.  (22 )2Vi  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Director  and  the  President  shall  further 
recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  to  our  national  security,  and  shall  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and  any  unemploy¬ 
ment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining 
whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair 
the  national  security. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the 
disposition  of  each  request,  application,  or  motion  under 
subsection  (b).  The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu¬ 
lations  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
subsection  (b) . 

“(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of 
other  appropriate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  by  February  1,  1959,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  of  this  section. 
In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  require- 
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ments,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
satisfy  such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative 
means  of  assuring  such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
affect  any  action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  (23)9  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1333  (a)  )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“ (a)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information— For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  in  connection 
with  any  investigation  authorized  by  law,  the  commission 
or  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  document,  paper,  or  record, 
pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  engaged  in  the  production,  importation,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  administer  oaths,  (3) 
may  require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
or  association  to  produce  books  or  papers  relating  to  any 
matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may  require 
any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association 
to  furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe,  information  in  them  possession 
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pertaining  to  such  investigation.  Any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  may  sign  subpenas,  and  members  and  agents  of  the 
commission,  when  authorized  by  the  commission,  may  admin¬ 
ister  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  receive  evidence.’’ 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  0.,  sec.  1333  (d)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “under  Part  II  of  this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“before  the  commission”. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.  S.  O.,  sec.  1336  (a)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
and  in  accordance  wdth  such  rules  as  it  may  promulgate”. 

(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1337  (c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under 
U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  334  the  following  new  section: 

“SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedures  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  (24)40  8.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  determine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  dis- 
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approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  executive  agreement  known 
as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(25)Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  none  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government; 

(B)  three  appointed  from  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Vice  President;  and 

(C)  three  appointed  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  No  more  than  two  members  from  each  class  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  (including  at  least 
four  who  are  Members  of  Congress)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  (1)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
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necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  members  from  private  life  shall  receive  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission ,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel ,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(f)  (1)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  for  individuals.  The  Commission  may  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees,  experts,  and  consultants  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  official  duties  and  make  reasonable  advances 
to  such  persons  for  such  purposes. 

(2)  Except  for  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  service  of 
an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  employment 
of  an  individual  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
( i ).  and  service  by  a  person  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
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of  paragraph  (1),  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  bringing  such  person  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281 ,  283,  or  284,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  States. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(h)  (1)  On  or  before  June  30,  1959,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  preliminary  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  Congress;  and  on  or  before  June  30,  1960, 
the  Commission  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  final  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(i)  (1)  The  Commission  is  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of  the 
United,  States  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  policies, 
measures,  and  practices. 
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(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  the  Commission  shall  consider  and  report  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters: 

'  a 

(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by  expanded, 
imports  through  concessions  granted  in  trade  agree¬ 
ments ,  as  balanced  against  the  increased  labor  hours 
resulting  from  expansion  of  exports  through  concessions 
received  from  foreign  countries; 

(B)  the  effect  of  tariff  reductioris  under  past  trade 
agreements  on  small  and  local  industries; 

(C)  what  industries  may  become  vulnerable  and 
what  industries  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  decrease  of 
employment  and  production  if  present  trends  of  foreign 
competition  continue; 

(D)  the  possible  effect  of  the  exportability  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  (whether  direct  or  by  private  or  govern¬ 
mental  loans),  equipment,  and  technical  experience  into 
other  countries; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  such  ex¬ 
ported  facilities  have  entered  the  American  market  or 
otherwise  affected  American  production  and  employment; 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  used 
up  its  bargaining  margin,  including  the  extent  to  which 
tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  and  potential  future  reduc¬ 
tion; 
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1  (G)  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  rate  of  exports  due 

2  to  more  rapid  inflation  of  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  a?id 

3  other  elements  of  production  in  the  United  States  than 

4  in  foreign  countries; 

5  (H)  the  desirability  in  special  cases  of  employing 

6  quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjustments;  and 

7  (I)  the  extent  of  existing  authority  for  trade  adjust- 

8  ment  assistance  for  industries  adversely  affected  by 

9  foreign  trade  policies  and  the  need  for  additional 

10  legislation. 

11  (3)  The  Commission  shall  also  investigate  and,  report 

12  on  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 

13  sible  a  relationship  between  (A )  duties  and  other  import 

14  restrictions  on  foreign  articles,  and  (B)  wages  paid  workers 

15  in  the  production  of  such  articles  as  compared  with  wages 

16  paid  workers  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  like 

17  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

18  (j)  (1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 

19  Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  shall  have 

20  power  to  hold,  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 

21  places ,  ivithin  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  take  such 

22  testimony,  and  to  make  such  lawful  expenditures,  as  the  Com- 

23  mission  or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advisable. 

24  (2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request  from  any 

25  department,  agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of  the 
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1  Government  any  information  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 

2  its  functions  under  this  section ;  and  each  such  department'-, 

3  agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  furnish  such 

4  information  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  hy  the 

5  Chairman  or  hy  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as 

6  Chairman. 

7  (2  QyS EC.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  sections  6  and  7  of  the 

8  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19 

9  TJ.  S.  C.  1363,  1364),  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  include 
10  in  its  investigations  the  possibilities  for  alternative  employ¬ 
'd  ment  for  the  production  facilities  and  workers  involved  and 

12  shall  report  fully  to  the  President  the  nature  and  extent  of 

13  adjustment  difficulties  that  have  been  occasioned  by  any  con- 

14  cession  made  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 

15  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  TJ.  S.  C.  1351).  If  the  President 

16  refrains  from  increasing  the  protection  afforded  producers 

17  pursuant  to  an  escape  clause  recommendation,  he  shall,  to 

18  such  extent  as  may  be  desirable  and  practicable,  make  full 

19  use  of  all  available  procedures  heretofore  or  hereafter  author- 

20  ized  by  law,  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  the  economic  hardships 

21  which  particular  communities,  industries,  enterprises,  and 

22  individuals  may  suffer  in  the  adjustment  of  their  productive 

23  activities  to  the  economic  conditions  created  by  our  national 

24  trade  policy,  particularly  by  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers 

25  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
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1  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351).  If  the  President  considers 

2  existing  executive  authority  to  he  inadequate  for  this  pur- 

3  pose ,  he  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals 

4  for  supplementary  legislation. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  11,  1958. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  July  22,  1958. 

Attest:  EELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary . 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
definite  interest  in  the  recent  comments 
made  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  with  respect  to 
his  amendment  to  House  bill  12591,  since 
the  amendment  is  closely  related  to  the 
purpose  of  Senate  bill  808,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor. 

My  interest,  like  that  of  the  Senator1 
from  Indiana,  originated  from  our  expe¬ 
riences  during  a  trade-study  tour  of 
Latin  American  countries  which  we 
made  together  in  1953. 

Since  that  time,  other  evidence  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  shows  that 
competition  difficulties  for  United  States 
manufacturers,  which  were  prevalent 
then,  have  been  increasing. 

The  larger  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  been  able  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  low-labor-cost  countries  more 
successfully  than  have  our  smaller  man¬ 
ufacturers,  partially  because  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  former  to  comply  with  the 
established  requirements  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act. 
j  Smaller  manufactures  have  had  less 
success  in  meeting  the  competition,  be¬ 
cause  in  so  many  instances  the  volume 
of  their  exports  is  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  cost  of  complying  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  act. 

All  the  arguments  supporting  a  change 
in  the  act  to  clarify  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  and  to  eliminate  the  existing 
inequity  were  ably  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  point  pertinent 
to  the  discussions  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill:  Our  Western  Hemisphere  friends 
often  would  prefer  United  States  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  find  that  specialized  machinery 
and  tools  made  by  smaller  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  unavailable  to  them  because  of 
the  great  differential  in  price,  as  against 
the  same  products  from  certain  other 
countries. 

On  our  study  tour,  we  witnessed  many 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  since  then 
more  cases  of  a  like  nature  have  come  to 
1  my  attention. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  hardly  consider  a  reciprocal 
trade  bill  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion,  in  that  connection,  the  correction 
of  any  existing  export-trade  inequities. 

I  am  sure  Congress  never  intended 
there  should  be  discrimination  under  the 
original  act;  and  I  am  equally  certain 
that  if  such  inequities  do  exist,  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  eliminate  them, 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Delaware. 
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NOMINATIC  /OF  MISS  BERTHA  AD 
KINS  TO  E  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  HE^d  H,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELF. 


Mr.  YKEAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  Urfat  I  believe  the  President  has 
may  a  very  fine  choice  in  his  selection 
foyUhe  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ition,  and  Welfare.  I  have  known 


Miss  Bertha  Adkins  for  a  number  ol 
years,  and  I  have  known  her  family 

I  believe  she  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
President’s  Cabinet. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
CULTURAL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  interested  to  read  the  bimonthly 
publication  known  as  Problems  of  Com¬ 
munism. 

It  is  issued  by  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency  and  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  expert  analyses  from  various 
sources  as  regards  trends  in  world  com¬ 
munism. 

In  the  July-August  issue,  there  is  an 
article  by  the  author  of  the  book  Soviet 
Russian  Nationalism,  Prof.  Frederick  C. 
Barghoorn,  of  Yale  University. 

The  article  is  entitled  “The  New  Cul¬ 
tural  Diplomacy.”  It  is  based  upon  an¬ 
other  book  which,  I  understand,  is  now 
in  the  process  of  preparation. 

The  article  analyzes  both  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  cul¬ 
tural  offensive.  It  points  out  the  internal  ^ 

E'  adictions  of  that  offensive. 

lelieve  that  it  will  be  illuminating 
y  colleagues;  particularly  in  eibn- 
necfoon  with  authorizations  and  appro¬ 
priations  to  our  State  Department  and 
the  Un\ed  States  Information  Agency  to 
combat  Soviet  cultural  propaganda  and 
exchange. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen/that  the  text 
of  the  artieleNbe  printed"  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Recoj 
There  being  n\  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  planted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  New 


Jlttjmi,  Diplomacy 


(By  Frederick  C.  BaXghoorn ) 1 
Non-commuriist  scholars  Vd  journalists 
have  recently’  directed  increaWig  attention 
to  the  Soviet  policy  of  “trade  and  aid”  as  an 
important/aspect  of  post-Stalin  ftneign  pol¬ 
icy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  in- 
ducerneiits  have  been  responsible  \n  part 
for  Moscow’s  considerable  impact  orh.  poli¬ 
tic/  opinion  in  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
ntries  since  1953.  In  the  long  run,  ho 
er,  Soviet  foreign  economic  policy  may 
o  more  significant  a  factor  in  world  politick 
than  Moscow’s  foreign  cultural  policy — that 
is,  its  current  concerted  campaign  to  “win 
friends  and  influence  people”  through  poli¬ 
tical-cultural  appeals  and  contacts.  As  ave¬ 
nues  of  influence,  the  two  approaches  seem 
to  be  accorded  approximately  equal  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Kremlin’s  view,  and  they  are 
usually  coupled  in  major  Soviet  policy  state¬ 
ments. 

For  example,  the  slogans  issued  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  CP  for  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  called  for  the  “development  of  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  all  countries.”  * 
Similarly,  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  in  his  speech 
at  the  20th  CPSU  Congress  in  February  1956 
emphasized  that  the  Soviet  Union  needed 
more  experts  in  the  economics  and  cultures 
as  well  as  the  languages  of  Eastern  countries 


1Mr.  Barghoorn  is  professor  of  political 
science  at  Yale  University  (New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut)  ,  and  author,  among  other  works, 
of  Soviet  Russian  Nationalism  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1956).  The  article  above  is 
drawn  from  a  book  now  in  preparation. 

2  Slogan  No.  40,  Pravda,  October  13,  1957, 

p.  1. 


because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Soviet  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  East.3 4 

Keeping  in  mind  the  vital  link  betwea 
Moscow’s  economic  and  cultural  offensi/s, 
the  present  paper  will  single  out  for  ejfim- 
ination  those  features  of  Soviet  policy/yhich 
underscore  the  Comnpjnists’  cultural  strat¬ 
egy  vis-a-vis  newly  developing  coun/ies,  and 
particularly  certain  key  countries/r  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  vastness  of  scope  ancfsubtlety  of 
method  the  strategy  is  a  ne/ one.  In  its 
ultimate  objective,  however/t  is  as  old  as 
Leninism.  The  long-run  pCrpose  of  Soviet 
cultural  exchanges  wltdir  underdeveloped 
countries  is  to  smooth  the  path  for  the  Com¬ 
munists'  eventual  accession  to  power.  The 
short-run  objectives  an  the  strategy  are  sev¬ 
eral.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  to  present 
to  the  peoples,  andTparticularly  to  the  intel¬ 
lectuals,  of  these/oountries  an  appealing  im¬ 
age  of  Soviet  lyre  and  culture  and  of  Soviet 
domestic  and/Toreign  policy.  A  closely  re¬ 
lated  objectjfve  is  to  establish  cultural  and 
organizational  links  between  Soviet  scien¬ 
tific,  tec/inical,  and  academic  institutions 
and  corresponding  groups  or  individuals  in 
the  target  ,  countries.  An  attempt  is  also 
mad/ to  use  Cultural  exchanges  to  influence 
t Impolicies  and  attitudes  of  political  leaders. 
F/nally,  cultural  diplomacy  supports  other 
soviet  efforts  to  reduce  and,  if  possible, 
'eliminate  Western,  especially  United  States, 
influence  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  in  Latin 
America. 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin,  contacts  of  many 
kinds  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  non- 
Communist  countries,  both  Eastern  and 
Western,  have  increased  substantially.  An 
important  index  of  Moscow’s  shifting  atti¬ 
tude  has  been  the  great  increase  in  foreign 
visitors  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  According  to  Izves- 
tia  for  April  29,  1955,  only  4,000  guests  had 
entered  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  decade  after 
World  War  II,  while  1,000  Soviet  citizens  had 
traveled  abroad.  The  same  newspaper  for 
February  18,  1958,  reported  that  members  of 
cultural  and  other  official  delegations  alone 
had  amounted  to  22,000  visitors  in  1954-55 
and  25,000  in  1956-57,  not  counting  34,000 
visitors  to  the  Sixth  World  Festival  of  Youth 
in  the  summer  of  1957.  Very  much  larger 
figures  obtain  if  tourists,  officials,  business¬ 
men,  and  other  groups  are  included;  in  fact, 
Pravda  for  April  4,  1958,  stated  that  over 
a  half  million  foreigners  had  been  in  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  previous  year.  The 
same  period  has  seen  a  large,  though  by  no 
means  comparable,  increase  in  the  number 
of  official  Soviet  delegations  sent  abroad. 

Direct  contacts  through  visits  have  been 
accompanied  by  growing  attention  in  the 
press  and  other  communications  media  to 
^cultural  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

rhile  in  sheer  numbers  of  exchanges,  Soviet 
contacts  with  Western  Europe  and  the 
UiNed  States  have  bulked  much  larger  than 
thosX  with  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
the  Soviet  press  has  devoted  far  more  cover¬ 
age  to  flhe  latter  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
newspapek  space.  For  example,  during  the 
4  years  19.N-57,  196  India  delegations  visited 
the  Soviet  "Vnion,  compared  to  348  from 
France  and  36S.  from  Great  Britain;  however, 
Pravda’s  reportage  on  exchanges  with  India 
got  twice  as  mvch  space  as  those  with 
France  and  considerably  more  than  those 
with  Great  Britain* 

In  the  case  of  the  l£^s  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries— Khrushchev  hak  called  them  the 
“weakly  developed  c^ntries” — increased 
contacts  and  press  attemgm  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dramatic  turnVoward  courtesy 
and  correctness  in  relations  Vith  the  bour- 


3  XX  sezd  kommunisticheskoi  partii  sovets- 
kovo  soyuza  (20th  Congress  of  thW  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union) ,  G^spoliti- 
zdat,  Moscow,  1956,  Vol.  I,  p.  324. 

4  These  ratios  are  the  author’s  own  "balcu- 
lations,  based  on  available  data  on\ex- 
changes  and  a  careful  culling  of  PravdaP 
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geois  governments  headed  by  such  men  as 
tPrime  Minister  Nehru  of  India,  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  and  President  Nasser 
ok  Egypt.  This  altered  treatment  of  gov¬ 
ernments  formerly  denounced  as  lackeys 
of  imperialism  facilitated  such  events  as 
the  Nehru  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955, 
the  195\  visit  of  Messrs.  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganinkto  India,  Burma  and  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and-kas  the  latest  in  a  long  line — Mr. 
Nasser’s  recast  Russian  trip. 

CONTRADICTIONS  IN  OFFICIAL  POLICY 

The  partial  opening  of  Russia  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  normalization  of  its  relations 
with  certain  countries  has  not,  however, 
brought  any  repudiation  of  Leninist  world 
revolutionary  conceptkin  Moscow.  On  the 
contrary,  the  period  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
has  been  marked  by  a  >eturn  to  some  of 
Lenin’s  most  messianic  and  potentially  ex¬ 
plosive  political  conceptsk  Revolutionary 
expanionism  is  again  the  order  of  the  day, 
only  it  is  pursued  by  vastly  Nmore  subtle 
tactics,  combining  high-level  diplomacy  and 
the  advertisement  of  selected  aspects  of 
Soviet  life  and  culture  with  an  astute  effort 
to  exploit  the  ascendant  forces  off  na¬ 
tionalism,  anti-colonialism  and  socia\ un¬ 
rest  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  contrast  between  Moscow’s  long-  al 
short-run  aims — or  perhaps  more  correct lj 
its  real  and  professed  aims — was  aptly  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  public 
speech  at  the  20th  CPSU  Congress  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956.5 6  In  one  section  of  the  speech, 
entitled  “The  Collapse  of  the  Colonial  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Imperialism,”  Khrushchev  appealed 
to  assorted  sentiments  through  extended 
tributes  hailing  the  “rebirth”  of  India,  the 
Arab  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  the  "awaken¬ 
ing”  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  and  the  “inten¬ 
sification  of  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  Brazil,  Chile  and  other  countries  of 
Latin  America.”  In  a  seeming  effort  to  prod 
racial  and  anti-Western  sensibilities,  he  then 
contrasted  Asia’s  position  today  to  an  earlier 
period  in  which,  he  emphasized,  interna¬ 
tional  relations  had  been  determined  “pri¬ 
marily  by  people  of  the  white  race.”  He  went 
on  to  declare  that  there  were  “great  oppor¬ 
tunities”  for  the  “countries  of  socialism”  in 
the  contemporary  situation;  specifically,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  assist  former  colonies  in 
achieving  "economic  independence,”  in 
training  a  technical  intelligentsia  and  in  re¬ 
storing  and  further  developing  their  “an¬ 
cient  national  cultures.” 

The  sincerity — or  at  least  the  per¬ 
manency — of  this  professed  support  for  the 
independence  of  newly  emergent  nations 
ought  to  be  judged,  however,  against  other 
statements  in  the  speech.  Elsewhere^ 
Khrushchev  bluntly  reiterated  Communij 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  revolution,  remil 
ing  his  audience  of  Leninism’s  teaching  Jnat 
established  authority  does  not  give  yp  its 
power  voluntarily.  To  be  sure,  he  adued,  it 
might  be  possible  in  some  countriesrto  elect 
“socialist”  governments  “legally Once  in 
power  in  any  country,  the  “wovking  class” 
could  convert  parliaments  “fnOm  organ [s] 
of  bourgeois  democracy  inty  real  instru¬ 
ment^]  of  the  popular  will.’: 

The  theoretical  and  propaganda  implica¬ 
tions  of  Khrushchev’s  speech  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Communis*  international  cul¬ 
tural  policy  were  set/orth  with  surprising 
frankness  in  subsequent  articles  in  the  most 
authoritative  Soviet  periodicals.  One  of  the 
most  significant  /if  these  articles  was  an 
8-page  piece  by  the  leading  Soviet  expert 
on  the  Far  Eaet,  E.  Zhukov,  who  borrowed 
Khrushchev/  title,  “The  Collapse  of  the 
Colonial  System  of  Imperialism.”7  Zhukov 
clearly  inferred  that  in  the  present  stage 


of  world  history  Moscow  could  make  good 
use  of  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
nationalism  and  anti -colonialism  toward  its 
own  ends.  The  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment,  he  stated,  was  weakening  the  world 
capitalist  system.  Thus  the  major  task  of 
Communist  parties  in  countries  such  as 
India  and  Indonesia  was  to  support  measures 
to  strengthen  the  economic  independence 
and  national  sovereignty  of  their  countries. 
In  contrast  to  past  directives  urging  mili¬ 
tant  subversion  and  revolutionary  tactics. 
Communist  parties  were  now  advised  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  all  progressive  social  forces 
and  to  display  tact  toward  representatives  of 
bourgeois  nationalist  movements.  In  this 
connection,  Zhukov  praised  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  but  took  pains  to  stress  an  earlier 
statement  made  by  Khrushchev  (during  his 
1955  visit  to  India)  noting  that  Nehru’s  pro¬ 
posed  socialist  path  for  India  was  different 
from  the  Soviet  conception  of  socialism. 

Zhukov  also  included  in  his  article  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Lenin  to  the  effect  that  the 
countries  of  the  East  had  entered  a  stormy 
path  of  development  which  must  intensify 
the  crisis  of  capitalism  everywhere.  Per¬ 
haps  his  most  significant  statement  was  a 
confident  assertion  that  “*  *  *  The  active 
rale  of  the  working  class  and  of  its  militant 
advance  guard,  the  Communist  Party,  is^ 
increasing  everywhere;  it  is  natural,  ther<y 
fore,  to  expect  that  In  the  future  the  wot 
class  will  achieve  universal  predomi¬ 
nance  in  this  struggle.  This,  howeve/ is  a 
longhand  complicated  process.” 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

Begirding  in  1955  the  Kremlin  started  is¬ 
suing  directives  to  Soviet  expert/n  Asia  and 
Africa  to  reorient  their  work  i/  the  light  of 
the  new  p^itical  opportunities  that  were 
opening  up  mir  Soviet  penetration  of  these 
continents.  TQe  scholars /t  first  responded 
slowly,  perhaps  ^tearful  /f  overcommitting 
themselves  to  whs\  in/he  light  of  previous 
purges,  may  have  seamed  like  a  risky  and 
temporary  new  line /(The  regime  attempted 
to  spur  confidence^  bj^sanctioning  the  re¬ 
establishment  of ySovietskie  Vostokovedenie, 
a  once  noted  periodical  oh  Asian  and  Afri¬ 
can  studies  w/ch  had  belt  suspended  for 
almost  20  wears;  its  publication  was  re¬ 
sumed  in  /pril  1955.  In  fuikher  exhorta¬ 
tions,  Stylet  orientalists  were  \chided  for 
having  /(enounced  Turkish  Kemfedism  and 
Indiaiytxhandhism,  and  for  havingkfailed  to 
see  tjffe  “progressive”  aspects  of  thevnove- 
meyt  led  by  Colonel  Nasser  in  Egypt)1 * 

le  initial  lack  of  response  to  the  Njew 
Ufte  was  scored  by  Anastas  Mikoyan  in  his 
speech  at  the  20th  Congress.  Specifically 
Mikoyan  criticized  the  Institute  for  Oriental1 
Studies  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  its  alleged  failure  to  understand  its  new 
tasks.”  After  Mikoyan’s  speech,  the  institute 
was  drastically  reorganized  and  expanded, 
and  B.  G.  Gafurov,  a  prominent  Tadjik  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  placed  at  its  head. 

Gafurov  delivered  a  report  in  June  1957 
at  an  All-Union  Conference  of  Orientalists 
in  Tashkent  in  which  he  demanded,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  Soviet  scholars  produce  material 
useful  to  the  Kremlin  in  carrying  out  its 
policy  of  persuasion  and  penetration  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Among  other  tasks,  Soviet 
scholars  were  to  explode  theories,  vaguely 
labeled  “bourgeois,”  alleging  “organic  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  peoples  of  the  East.”  They 
also  were  to  demonstate  how  the  “Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Soviet  East”  had,  with  the  active 


help  of  the  Great  Russian  people,  overcome 
their  former  backwardness  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  had  become  "the  11am- 
liouse  of  communism  In  the  East.”  /hile 
exposing  the  machinations  of  “imperialism” 
and  vigorously  resisting  "any  mani/station 
of  bourgeois  ideology,”  Soviet/ scholars 
should  express  their  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  “anti-imperi/Et  struggle 
of  the  workers,”  which  would /e  headed  "at 
a  certain  stage”  by  the  /ational  bour¬ 
geoisie”.10 

READY  SMILES  AND  JfED  CARPETS 


Spurred  by  pressure/from  above,  Soviet 
diplomats,  scholars,  artists,  scientists,  ath¬ 
letes,  and  engineers  an;  out  to  smile  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  Asians  and  Africans.  Two 
major  techniques/have  played  a  particularly 
prominent  role/n  this  many-sided  effort. 
One  combines/he  aforementioned  exchange 
visits  with  fine  publicizing  of  those  Soviet 
achievemei/s  most  calculated  to  impress 
Asians,  Af/cans,  and  Latin  Americans  in  view 
of  their /vn  needs  and  aims.  The  other  and 
closelyfelated  technique  is  the  careful  cul- 
'tivat/n  of  the  predispositions  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  peoples  whose  traditions,  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  grievances  have  been  very  thor- 
ighly  studied. 

The  reception  accorded  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  May  and  June  1955  was  a  major  g 
and  highly  instructive  exercise  in  the  new  * 
cultural  diplomacy.  The  path  toward  diplo¬ 
matic  correctness  and  even  toward  cordial 
cultural  relations  with  India  had  been  paved 
by  a  number  of  significant  Soviet  actions  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  back  as  1951.  In  that  year  an 
Indo-Soviet  cultural  society  was  established, 
following  the  return  of  a  group  of  Indian  in¬ 
tellectuals  from  a  visit  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 
though  there  was  much  suspicion  of  its  Com¬ 
munist  orientation — at  least  until  the  Mos¬ 
cow  line  toward  Gandhi  and  Nehru  changed— 
the  society  was  quite  successful  in  some  of 
its  activities,  such  as  the  showing  of  Soviet 
films.  On  another  tack,  a  large-scale  Russian 
translation  program  of  works  by  Indian  clas¬ 
sical  and  modern  authors  got  underway  even 
before  the  death  of  Stalin,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  vastly  expanded. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Nehru’s  visit, 
Kommunist  (No.  9,  1955),  the  main  theoret¬ 
ical  organ  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
published  a  very  favorable  review  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  book.  The  Discovery  of  In¬ 
dia,  entitling  the  commentary,  “A  Book  on 
the  Great  Indian  People.”  On  May  31,  a  few 
days  before  Nehru’s  arrival,  a  monument  was  j 
unveiled  to  the  15th-century  Russian  travel-  * 
er  to  India,  Afanasi  Nikitin,  in  the  presence 
tof  the  Indian  ambassador  and  the  Soviet 
linister  of  Culture.  The  Soviet  press  em¬ 
phasized  that  Nikitin  had  been  the  first 
EuSopean  to  visit  India  with  a  friendly  pur- 
pos^1 

White  Mr.  Nehru  was  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
everything  possible  was  done  to  impress  him 
with  thhffriendliness  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  theirS.  leaders.  No  small  detail  was 
overlooked.  NJ’or  example,  Indian  songs 
were  sung  byVussian  youngsters  and  Soviet 
interpreters  wete  provided  to  translate  Mr. 
Nehru’s  speeches*,  from  his  native  Hindu¬ 
stani.17  As  far  aV  ordinary  citizens  were 
concerned,  the  cordiality  displayed  toward 
Nehru  was  undoubtedly  sincere;  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  natural  hospitality  of 
the  Russian  people  serV^d  their  rulers  to 
good  political  advantage. 


*  Tv/ntieth  Congress,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  24-25. 

6  Ibfd.,  pp.  39-40. 

/.  Zhukov,  “Raspad  kolonlalnoi  sistemy 

i/perializma,”  Partiinaia  Zhizn,  No.  16, 

uigust  1956,  pp.  41-48. 


8  For  surveys  of  earlier  phases  in  this  de¬ 
velopment  see  Walter  Z.  Laqueur,  “The 
Shifting  Line  in  Soviet  Orientalogy,”  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Communism,  vol.  V,  No.  2  (March- 
April) ,  1956;  and  a  series  of  items  in  Soviet 
Culture  (now  Soviet  Survey)  published  by 
the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom,  Paris, 
esp.  Nos.  4  and  5,  May-June  1956. 

*  Twentieth  Congress,  loc.  cit. 


10  B.  B.  Gafurov,  “O  perspektf^akh  razvitiia 
sovetskovo  vostokovedeniia"  (On  the  Per¬ 
spectives  of  Development  of  Soviet  Eastern 
Studies)  Sovetskoe  VostokovedenrtL  No.  3, 
1957,  p,  7-17. 

11  See  Pravda,  June  1,  1955;  Sov^gkaia 
Kultura,  June  2,  1955. 

3- Pravda,  June  8,  1955;  almost  the  wl\le 
front  page  of  this  issue  was  devoted 
Nehru’s  arrival. 
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rice  producers  some  acreage  relief  in  1959 
will  be  persuasive.  Every  possible  effort  is 
being  made  to  prevent  any  widespread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  from  be- 
fcWiing  widely  known  prior  to  Senate  floor 
consideration.  The  first  effort  by  its  pro¬ 
ponents  was  to  rush  the  bill  through  to 
passage  even  before  Alaska  was  admitted  to 
the  UnPon. 

Senatok  Humphrey  stopped  that  by  put¬ 
ting  up  a  nag  in  the  Democratic  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  thatSiie  bill  was  controversial.  Now 
it  would  apjWr  that  the  bill  wil1  not  be 
debated  prior  tXthe  middle  of  next  week  and 
probably  not  until  July  11. 

However,  the  committee  report  does  not 
explain  the  true  nature  of  the  bill,  but  wraps 
the  whole  thing  upSan  soothing  sirup,  as 
you  can  tell  from  reading  it.  Time  was  not 
adequate  for  Humphr^,  Proxmire,  and 
Symington  to  make  a  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  thNbill  in  drafting 
their  minority  views.  \ 

This  bill  goes  a  long  ways  itfythe  direction 
of  adopting  the  major  provisions  that  Ben¬ 
son  and  Eisenhower  recommended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  In  facrkthe  bill 
differs  only  in  minor  particulars  for  ft^e  com¬ 
modities  to  which  the  principles  are  applied 
in  the  bill. 

Support  levels  of  proposed  bill  compared 
with  that  which  would  otherwise  be  in  effeSt 
for  1959  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  ' 


Existing 

program 

Proposed 
for  1959  in 
Senate  bill 

Cotton. . 

_ _ .per  pound. 

$0.35 

$0. 29 

Rice . 

..per  hundredweight.. 

4.72 

4.33 

Corn _ 

. per  bushel.. 

1.36 

1.10 

Sorghum  grain 

per  hundredweight. . 

1.83 

1.60 

Oats _ 

.61 

.57 

live _ 

1. 10 

.96 

Barley— 

.93 

.90 

In  later  years,  of  course,  the  prices  of  all 
these  commodities  would  fall  from  year  to 
year  until  the  free-market  price  stabilized  at 
the  world  price  or  whatever  other  level  it 
might  stabilize  at.  Serious  as  these  specific 
weaknesses  of  the  Senate  bill  are,  they  are 
outweighed  by  the  long-term  implications 
discussed  above. 

Since  the  Senate  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
sets  up  the  economic  and  political  time 
bombs  thdt  could  and  probably  would  re¬ 
turn  all  farmers  to  the  unregulated,  unaided 
free  market,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
largely  open  the  way  to  usher  in  the  era  qr 
farming  by  vertically  integrated  nonfarm  ctr- 
porate  management,  probably  most  oem- 
monly  chainstores.  / 

Unless  the  trend  in  that  direction  were 
stemmed  and  changed,  it  would  /ell  the 
doom  of  the  family  farm  and  f/ily  farm 
rural  communities  as  we  have  Mown  them. 
The  agricultural  producers  thafc  would  not 
need  farm  organizations,  biUr  a  specialized 
type  of  bargaining  agency  somewhat  similar 
to  industrial  labor  unions/ 

(Prepared  by  J.  A.  Bal wk.) 

Washingtq/d.  C.,  July  14, 1958. 
Hon.  William  Lange/ 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Americtyf  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
supports  the  /incipal  provisions  of  S.  4071. 
We  recomm/d  that  you  oppose  crippling 
amendment  that  would  jeopardize  final  en¬ 
actment  /  this  urgently  needed  legislation. 
We  feai/hat  the  provision  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishin/  fixed  permanent  minimum  price 
fioor/night  prevent  its  successful  operation; 
th/fore,  we  favor  an  amendment  terml- 
n/ing  such  artificially  fixed-price  floors  for 
/tton  and  rice  in  1962  and  for  corn  and 
^>ther  feed  grains  in  1960.  If  wool  bill, 
S.  2861,  is  offered  as  amendment  to  S.  4071, 


recommend  support  amendment  by  Senator 
Bennett  to  provide  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  sheep  producers  participate  in  the 
referendum  to  make  results  legally  binding 
on  every  producer. 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President,  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- ! 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  concluded,  and 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  and  other 
Senators  to  strike  out  sections  6  and  7. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
now  in  effect  and  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  on  this  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  just  addressed  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  the  information  anywhere 
I  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
the  Chair  read  what  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vides: 

Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Under  that  agreement,  it  is  the  Chair’s 
opinion  that  the  time  will  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  -•President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Are  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  joint 
authors  of  the  motion  to  strike? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  so  informed. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  two  of  the  movers 
control  the  time  both  in  favor  of  and  in 
opposition  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to 
say  this  is  a  customary  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Certainly,  so  far  as 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
concerned,  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  will  be  yielded  to  those  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  acting  on  the  only  request  I 
have  had  up  to  this  time,  I  have  just 
yielded  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  who  is  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  additional  time  will  be  yielded 
to  any  other  Senators  who  are  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
California  has  said,  and  make  this  addi¬ 
tional  statement:  As  is  known  by  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  been  present  when  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreements  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  through  the  years,  it  is  not 
particularly  important  who  physically 
rises  to  yield  time  provided  there  is  a 
fair  distribution  of  time  between  the  two 
sides. 

The  minority  party  for  many  years  felt 
that  unless  they  had  control  of  the  time 
for  the  minority,  there  were  occasions 
when  they  could  not  voice  their  -opposi¬ 
tion.  So  we  have  a  routine,  formal, 
mimeographed  consent  agreement  which 
for  several  years  we  have  been  using. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  Senator  who  has 
desired  time  has  ever  been  deprived  of 
any  time  because  the  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  leaders  controlled  the  time;  but 
in  case  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  do  not  have  all  the  time 
they  want  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  or  in  case  some  of  them  who 
are  seeking  time  do  not  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  the  minority  leader 
in  the  allocation  of  the  time,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  a  part  of  the  time,  either 
on  the  bill  or  on  the  amendment,  to  the 
opposition,  which  we  frequently  do  in 
order  to  see  that  each  Senator  is  taken 
care  of  and  has  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  their 
frank  and  able  and  lucid  statements.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  seeking  in 
any  way  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection 
on  either  of  them,  because  if  there  are 
two  Senators  in  whose  integrity  and 
fairness  I  have  confidence,  it  is  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority  leaders.  I  was 
just  struck  with  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  leading  Members  of 
the  Senate,  being  joint  authors  of  the 
motion  to  strike,  controlled  the  time 
both  for  and  against  the  motion  to 
strike;  and  I  hoped  that  fact  alone  would 
not  add  to  the  already  tremendous  per¬ 
suasiveness  which  they  have  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  Members  in  their  votes. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  doubt 
that  much  prestige  will  flow  from  the 
authority  to  be  recognized  and  yield 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  time  we  have  consumed 
thus  far  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

THE  JOHNSON-KNOWLAND  AMENDMENT  TO 

PREVENT  CONGRESS  FROM  EXERCISING  ANY  AU¬ 
THORITY  TO  PREVENT  AMERICAN  JOBS  TRANS¬ 
FERRED  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Knowland  should 
be  rejected.  Even  with  that  amendment, 
the  bill  itself  should  be  defeated. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  strike  out 
what  is  merely  a  gesture  to  Congress,  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
asking  it  to  approve  the  executive’s  action 
in  bypassing  the  Tariff  Commission 
evading  an  escape-clause  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  trading- 
on  industry  to  further  his  foreign  policy. 

He  could  not  transfer  American  jobs 
and  investments  to  foreign  nations,  un¬ 
less  he  had  a  majority  vote  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  representing  the  work¬ 
ing  men  and  investors. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
pointedly  separates  the  regulation  of  na¬ 
tional  economy  from  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy. 

Article  I,  section  8  fixes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  regulating  the  national  econ¬ 
omy — the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  fixing  of  foreign  policy  is  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive,  under  Article 
II,  section  2. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  in  tying  the 
two  together,  placing  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  with  no  check  whatsoever  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  prevent  an  industry  from  being 
destroyed. 

The  passage  of  that  act  by  Congress 
was  for  an  emergency  period  of  3  years. 
It  has  been  extended  10  times  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  to  3  years.  It  is  proposed 
now,  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  to 
extend  the  act  for  5  years,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  a  25-percent  further  reduction  of 
tariff,  after  75-  to  80-percent  reductions 
have  already  been  afforded. 

DESTROYING  THE  AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN 
AND  INVESTORS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Congress  has 
virtually  abdicated  its  power  over  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  executive — so  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  have  very  little 
constitutional  responsibility  left. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  the  extension 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — the 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act — will  be  a  vote  to  destroy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingmen  and  investors. 

Under  the  act,  which  expired-  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  the  President  could  and 
did  trade  a  part  or  all  of  any  industry 
to  foreign  nations,  if  he  believed  such 
action  would  further  his  foreign  policy, 
without  consulting  the  Congress  or  those 


whose  Jobs  and  Investments  he  would  be 
transferring  to  foreign  low-wage  nations. 

EXPORT  AMERICAN  JOBS 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  trading  an 
American  industry  to  further  his  foreign 
policy  is  to  export  American  jobs  and 
investments. 

We  have  lived  on  emergencies,  wars, 
and  preparations  for  war  for  24  years, 
since  1933.  This  Nation  is  still  living 
on  a  war  economy. 

The  expenditure  of  some  $40  billion 
to  $50  billion  a  year  is  made  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war. 

REVERTS  TO  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

If  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  expired  on  June  30  is  not  ex¬ 
tended,  upon  the  passage  of  60  days  and 
180  days’  notice,  respectively,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  the  multilateral  and  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements  will  revert  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  statutory  rate,  and  such 
duties  or  tariffs  will  be  continually  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  equalization  of  cost  of 
production  principle,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 

FLEXIBLE  TARIFF 

The  1930  Tariff  Act,  to  which  we  will 
revert  on  the  statutory  rate  if  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  not  extended, 
is  a  commonsense  act,  since  it  provides 
that  the  tariff  shall  be  continually  ad¬ 
justed  to  equal  the  difference  between 
the  wages  and  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  chief  com¬ 
peting  nation,  on  each  product,  such 
tariff  be  continually  adjusted  to  credit 
such  foreign  nation  with  any  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living. 

Then  when  the  foreign  nation  has 
reached  or  approached  our  living  stand¬ 
ard,  free  trade  would  be  almost  immedi¬ 
ate  and  automatic. 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  MAINTAINED 

Mr.  President,  under  this  method,  our 
own  standard  of  living  would  be  main¬ 
tained,  while  we  would  be  encouraging 
foreign  nations  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living.  This  method  would  also  take 
the  profit  out  of  the  foreign  sweatshop 
wages  at  the  water’s  edge  and  would  en¬ 
courage  foreign  nations  to  allow  the 
wages  of  their  own  workers  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  since  there  would  be  no  profit 
in  holding  the  wages  down. 

NO  RECIPROCITY 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  apparent  to 
this  body  that  there  is  no  reciprocity  in 
multilateral  or  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  low-wage  foreign  nations, 
since  they  do  not  need  to  keep  their 
agreements  with  us  so  long  as  they  can 
show  that  they  are  short  of  dollar-bal- 
ance  payments,  and  that  condition  will 
prevail  until  our  markets  and  our  wealth 
are  equally  divided  among  such  nations. 

Mr.  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  Mr.  Weeks 
also  admitted  it,  in  cross-examination 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  36  foreign  competitive  nations  are 
sitting  at  Geneva  continuing  the  division 
of  the  American  markets  and  jobs  among 
them,  using  every  device  which  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  300  years  of 
colonial  history,  to  prevent  American  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  markets. 
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•USE  OF  EVERY  KNOWN  DEVICE 

The  foreign  nations  use  tariffs,  import 
permits,  export,  permits,  and  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  value  of  their  money  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  for  trade  advantage. 

FORCING  AMERICAN  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD 

European  and  Asiatic  nations  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  use  of  these  de¬ 
vices  to  force  the  location  of  American 
industrial  investments  in  their  countries 
and  thus  to  supply  their  own  markets, 
and  then,  by  use  of  our  free  trade  poli¬ 
cies,  to  supply  the  American  market. 

NO  AMERICAN  JOB  OR  INVESTMENT  SAFE 

Mr.  President,  no  American  job  or  pri¬ 
vate  investment  is  safe  so  long  as  the 
President  can  trade  American  industries 
or  products  to  foreign  nations  to  further 
his  foreign  policy. 

CONSTITUTION  SEPARATES  REGELATION  OF  FOR¬ 
EIGN  TRADE  FROM  THE  FIXING  OF  FOREIGN 

POLICY 

The  Constitution  pointedly  separates 
the  regulation  of  the  national  economy 
and  foreign  trade  through  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  duties  or  tariffs,  from  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy. 

Article  I,  section  8,  puts  the  regulation 
of  the  foreign  trade  and  the  national 
economy  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  article  II,  section  2,  puts  the 
power  to  fix  the  foreign  policy  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  reason  for  that  separation,  of 
course,  is  evident.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  to  it  that  American  jobs  and 
investments  cannot  be  traded  for  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  directly  representing  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  suggestion  that 
American  jobs  and  investments  should 
be  traded  for  a  foreign  policy  came  from 
the  V.  Frank  Coes,  the  Harold  Glassers, 
the  Victor  Perlos,  and  later  the  Harry 
Dexter  Whites,  the  Alger  Hisses,  and 
their  kind,  supported  by  the  like  of  Henry 
Wallaces  holding  Cabinet  jobs  in  the 
early  thirties.  These  men  were  some  of 
the  finest  traitors  this  Nation  ever  pro¬ 
duced — but  the  Congress  is  still  voting 
for  their  policy. 

Then,  in  1949,  Mr.  Acheson,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  gaining  momentum  toward 
internationalism — this  was  the  first  time 
it  came  directly  from  the  Secretary  of 
State — said  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  separate  the  regulation  of  the  national 
economy  from  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy. 

Then  Mr.  Thorp,  his  assistant,  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  1949,  said  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  that  is,  sending  billions  of  dollars 
to  Europe,  trading  American  industries 
to  foreign  nations  for  the  furtherance  of 
foreign  policy,  as  set  up  in  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  extended,  and  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  which 
would  approve  the  GATT—  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — oper¬ 
ation  at  Geneva,  where  36  foreign  com¬ 
petitive  nations  are  dividing  our  re¬ 
maining  markets — was  necessary  for  the 
Executive  to  further  his  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  because  even  if  the  language 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  is  adopted  it  would  be 
merely  a  gesture  to  Congress  that  it  must 
approve  the  decisions  of  a  President 
when  and  if  he  decides  to  sidetrack  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  as  to  the  matter  of  preserving  an 
industry,  American  jobs,  and  invest¬ 
ments,  instead  of  trading  the  industry 
to  a  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  amendments  and  changes 
made  In  H.  R.  12591  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  reported  July  10,  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendments  and  Changes  Made  in  H.  R. 

12591  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  Reported  July  10,  1958 

General  authority:  Authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  is  re¬ 
duced  to  3  years  from  June  30,  1958  to  June 
30,  1961,  from  the  House  bill  which  proposed 
5  years. 

Tariff  reductions:  Authority  is  granted  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  (i)  reduction  of  rates  exist¬ 
ing  on  July  1,  1958  by  15  percent  in  stages 
of  not  more  than  5  percent  in  any  12-month 
period  up  to  June  30,  1961  and  unused  au¬ 
thority  may  not  be  carried  over.  (House 
bill  proposed  25  percent  with  not  more  than 
10  percent  useable  in  any  one  year)  (No 
change  made  in  other  alternative  reductions 
of  House  bill.) 

Tariff  increases:  Same  as  in  House  bill. 

Escape  clause  procedure:  The  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  provided  that  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendation  in  escape 
clause  procedure  would  become  effective  un¬ 
less  a  disapproval  by  the  President  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Tie  vote  on  Tariff  Commission  in  escape 
clause  procedure:  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  injury,  the 
affirmative  findings  would  be  considered  the 
findings  of  the  Commission.  In  the  event 
of  conflicting  recommendations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  to  remedy,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
provided  the  greatest  relief  to  the  industry 
would  prevail. 

Peril  point  procedure:  Same  as  in  House 

bill. 

National  security  amendment:  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  broadened  the  se¬ 
curity  amendment  to  provide  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  take  into  consideration  the  effect 
on  national  security  of  a  weakening  of  the 
country’s  economy  by  excessive  imports  of 
individual  products. 

Investigating  committee:  Tie  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  amended  the  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  nine-member  bipartisan  Commission 
to  be  composed  of  3  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  none  of  whom  may  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  branch,  3  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  3  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  international 
trade  agreement  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  poli¬ 
cies,  measures,  and  practices.  An  interim 
report  is  to  be  filed  on  or  before  June  30, 
1959,  and  a  final  report  is  to  be  filed  not 
later  than  June  30,  1960. 

eastern  metropolitan  press  reports 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
noted  in  the  metropolitan  press  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 


that  they  have  joined  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  motion-picture  industry  of 
Hollywood,  through  Eric  Johnston,  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  from  the  White  House,  which 
adds  up  to  the  combination  of  the  great¬ 
est  lobbying  activity  the  Congress  has 
ever  experienced  to  keep  the  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  foreign  trade  in  the  White  House. 

I  have  before  me  two  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  this  morning.  The  first  is  from 
the  New  York  Times,  with  respect  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  bill.  It  says  in  part: 

Yet  some  Senators  support  a  reciprocal 
trade  bill  that  would  make  a  mockery  of 
reciprocal  trade.  The  changes  the  Finance 
Committee  made  in  the  House-approved  bill 
would  surely  tend  to  drive  tariffs  up  instead 
of  down — so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  admin¬ 
istration,  which  finally  got  into  this  fight 
with  vigor,  described  them  as  “completely 
unacceptable.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  inform  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
completely  forgotten  by  the  editors  of 
these  newspapers,  or  whoever  writes  the 
editorials,  that  the  regulation  of  tariffs 
or  duties  is  the  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress  and  not  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
tying  of  the  two  functions  together,  the 
fixing  of  foreign  policy  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  national 
economy  through  the  adjustment  of 
duties,  excises,  and  imposts,  which  we 
call  tariffs,  the  Constitution  was  amend¬ 
ed  without  submitting  such  amendment 
to  the  States.  That  was  clearly  an  un¬ 
constitutional  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning,  says 
in  part: 

For  tbe  Senate  to  place  the  parochial  de¬ 
mands  of  small  groups  of  constituents  above 
the  larger  free-world  interest  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  to  aggravate  the  problems  with  which 
this  country  will  have  to  deal. 

These  editorials  simply  state  abso¬ 
lutely  that  the  President  should  have 
the  authority  to  exercise  the  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  Congress  in  the 
regulation  of  the  national  economy  and 
foreign  trade,  thus  tieing  the  regulation 
of  foreign  trade  and  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  fixing  of  foreign  policy. 

TRADE  WARS 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  wars  we  are  fighting  and  have  been 
fighting,  for  2,000  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  trade  wars.  We  are  now  get¬ 
ting  closer  to  the  biggest  trade  war  in 
history. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  REPORTS 

There  have  been  2  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  reports  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
first  of  these  reports  is  Senate  Report 
No.  1627,  of  the  83d  Congress  in  1954, 
dealing  with  the  accessibility  of  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  materials  to  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  and  an  expanding 
economy. 

In  that  report  it  is  stated  categorically 
that  we  could  make  the  Western  Hemi¬ 


sphere  self-sufficient  in  everything  we 
need  for  war  or  peace,  and  that  we  could 
defend  it  from  North  America. 

A  later  report,  an  economic  report  on 
the  42  nations  and  entities  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  Senate  Document  83 
of  the  84th  Congress  in  1955,  on  critical 
materials  and  the  factors  affecting  self- 
sufficiency  within  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  respect  to  the  economic 
relationship  of  those  countries. 

For  200  years  wars  have  been  fought 
to  control  trade.  We  have  fought  three 
trade  wars  in  our  time,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war.  We 
gave  as  our  reason  for  the  last  three 
wars  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
certain  strategic  materials  from  across 
major  oceans.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fallacious.  If  we  wish  to  continue  to  go 
to  war  to  protect  oil  for  Europe,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  let  us  give  the  real 
reason,  and  stop  talking  about  it  being 
necessary  for  our  national  security  or  our 
accessibility  to  the  critical  materials  we 
need  in  peace  or  war. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me. 

Mi*.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  which  would  strike  out 
sections  6  and  7  of  the  pending  bill  and 
thereby  retain  the  President’s  primary 
authority  for  determinations  in  escape- 
clause  cases. 

There  are  several  reasons,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  why  I  oppose  the  existing  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill. 

First,  the  adoption  of  sections  6  and 
7  would  be  equivalent  to  removing  the 
President  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
fixing  of  tariff  rates.  It  would,  in  effect, 
delegate  the  Tariff  Commission,  instead 
of  to  the  President,  the  authority  to 
establish  tariff  rates  in  cases  where 
escape-clause  matters  were  involved. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry  in  escape-clause  cases.  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  domestic 
injury.  However,  other  factors  include 
the  effect  of  such  a  decision  on  American 
exports,  its  implications  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy,  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers,  and  the  problem  of 
working  out  compensatory  reductions 
with  other  nations  for  other  industries. 

Most  particularly  in  this  regard,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  implications  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy.  The  President 
is  charged  with  the  constitutional  'au¬ 
thority  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
present-day  world  of  cold  war,  he  must 
take  into  account  political,  security,  and 
diplomatic  considerations  as  well  as 
economic.  No  other  organ  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  capability  or  the  authority 
to  consider  all  the  possible  ramifications. 
This  is  why  it  is  essential  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  given  a  decisive  role  in  making 
such  decisions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
present  sections  because  when  all  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ap- 
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peared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House,  they  stated  that 
tmey  did  not  want  the  responsibility  for 
making  final  decisions  in  escape  clause 
cases ;  that  in  their  opinion  they  were  not 
qualified  to  carry  out  all  this  responsi¬ 
bility  and  cover  the  many  other  factors 
that  are  involved  in  such  considerations, 
namely,  the  effects  on  our  national  in¬ 
terest,  other  domestic  industries,  our 
partners  in  the  free  world,  and  our  in¬ 
ternational  obligations,  and,  that  not 
only  was  the  President  qualified,  but  that 
it  was  inadvisable  for  the  Commission 
to  be  given  final  determination  in  these 
matters. 

The  comments  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  to  be  found  on  pages  195 
through  210  in  the  House  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Their  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
concept  of  placing  final  decision  in  es¬ 
cape  clause  cases  in  the  Commission, 
lends  great  weight  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  For  the  several 
reasons  I  have  listed,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  acting 
majority  leader  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  . 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  escape  clause  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  industry  that  is  damaged 
or  threatened  with  damage  from  foreign 
imports  can  find  relief.  Its  application 
applied  to  those  cases  where  such  im¬ 
ports  have  reached  damaging  propor¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  concessions  that  have 
been  granted  under  the  trade  agreements 
legislation. 

Under  the  conditions  of  H.  R.  12591  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Tariff  Commission  upon  petition 
from  an  industry,  would,  within  a 
6  month  period,  examine  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  and  would  submit  to  the  President 
its  finding,  which  may  indicate  damage 
or  threatened  damage,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  remedy.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  may  then  call  upon  the  full  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  specifically  upon  the  newly 
established  Trade  Policy  Committee,  to 
provide  him  with  full  information  re¬ 
garding  the  impact  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  upon  this 
country. 

In  consideration  of  such  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  full  broad  spectrum  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  interest  is  considered.  This  can 
easily  be  seen  from  a  recognition  of  the 
role  and  the  composition  of  the  member¬ 
ship  found  in  the  Cabinet  members  who 
make  up  the  Trade  Policy  Committee — 
State  Department,  review  of  interna¬ 
tional  political  implications;  Defense 
Department,  review  of  application  to  our 
national  security;  Treasury,  regarding 
the  monetary  aspects;  Agriculture,  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  effect  upon  our  agricultural 
segment  of  the  economy;  Interior,  the 
implications  dealing  with  our  minerals; 
Labor,  the  employment  or  threatened 
unemployment  aspects;  and  Commerce, 
which  would  express  its  interest  in  all 
segments  of  business,  large  and  small. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  pointing  up  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recognition  that  the  effect  of  im¬ 
port  competition  upon  our  internal  do¬ 
mestic  economy  is  paramount. 


The  House-passed  measure  estab¬ 
lishes  a  significant  safeguard  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  interest  in  the  Nation’s 
well-being  that  can  be  assumed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  President’s  action.  This 
additional  safeguard  is  found  in  the  re¬ 
sponsive  machinery  for  congressional 
override  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  •  the 
President’s  decision.  Such  machinery 
is  effective  inasmuch  as  the  expression 
of  congressional  will  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  privileged  status. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  revising  section  6  presents 
an  entirely  different  result.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  Kerr-Thurmond 
amendment  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  removes  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  President  in 
making  final  determinations  in  escape 
clause  cases. 

Second.  It  provides  that  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  determination  becomes  effective 
unless  cumbersome  action  is  taken  by 
both  the  President  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  This  in  spite  of  well 
known  limitations  that  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  con¬ 
sider  factors  beyond  the  direct  effect  of 
specific  imports  upon  a  specific  industry. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  repeatedly 
recognized  that  it  does  not  have  the 
capability  for  determining  effects  upon 
our  foreign  policy,  upon  our  national 
security  posture,  upon  the  retaliatory 
effect  of  reduced  exports  upon  broad 
segments  of  our  Economy,  upon  the 
establishment  of  important  trade  pat¬ 
terns,  or  upon  many  other  areas  of  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

Third.  The  Kerr-Thurmond  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  “recommendations 
of  that  group  within  the  Commission 
which  recommends  the  greatest  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief"  becomes  the  remedy  that 
must  be  applied  by  the  President.  This 
provision  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
minority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
then  impose  its  decision  upon  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  American  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
12591  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  makes  it  possible  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the 
capability  of  (a)  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  finding  the  fact  of  injury,  of  (b)  the 
executive  branch  in  examining  the 
effect  of  action  upon  our  total  economy, 
and  of  (c)  the  Congress  which  has 
readily  accessible  machinery  to  express 
its  will  over  all  other  actions.  The 
Kerr-Thurmond  amendment  would  de¬ 
stroy  this  balance  of  interest  and 
capability. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  From  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  point  of  view,  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  support 
the  pending  amendment — in  effect,  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  it  would 
make  the  law  the  same  as  it  is  today. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  So  that  in  striking 
the  Kerr  amendment,  we  strike  both  the 
language  of  the  Kerr  amendment,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  bill  by  an  8-to-7 
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vote  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  language.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  and  we  can  then  go 
to  conference  on  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Then  the  matter 
will  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  position  will  stand  as  the  law  is 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  will  call  for  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  There  will  be 
greater  latitude  for  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  for 
many  years  delegated  to  the  President 
the  very  great  responsibility  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  done  this  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  I  realize  that  the  executive 
action  has  been  very  disappointing  in 
some  instances.  However,  as  the  great 
Senator  from  Georgia  frequently  used  to 
say:  What  is  our  alternative? 

I  believe  the  alternative  to  the  present 
act  is  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  legis¬ 
late  tariff  rates  on  individual  commod¬ 
ities,  which  would  be  much  more  trying 
and  would  probably  result  in  more  in¬ 
equities  than  would  result  from  delegat¬ 
ing  the  authority  to  the  Executive. 

Once  we  delegate  the  power  to  the 
President,  we  say  to  him :  “It  is  your  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  delegate  this  responsi¬ 
bility  to  you.  We  expect  you  to  use  it 
effectively.  However,  we  are  not  going 
to  put  you  in  chains  or  handcuffs  or  a 
straitjacket." 

I  appreciate  the  motives  of  those  who 
sponsored  the  amendment  now  in  the 
bill.  They  are  trying  earnestly  to 
straighten  out  what  they  regard  as  in¬ 
equities  in  the  law. 

But  I  believe  they  have  gone  much  too 
far.  They  have  set  up  machinery  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  would  place 
the  power  of  administering  the  trade 
program  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hands  of  six  nonelected  officials  of  the 
Government. 

In  fact,  they  have  gone  even  further 
than  that.  They  have  placed  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  3  of  those  6  members. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  our  governmental  institutions. 
The  substance  of  this  amendment  is  that 
a  recommendation  for  a  higher  tariff 
made  by  three  members  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  could  be  overruled 
only  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  does  not  strike  me  as  being  an 
exercise  of  legislative  authority.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  abdication  of  both 
executive  and  legislative  authority. 

It  would  be  incredibly  clumsy  machin¬ 
ery  if  the  President  had  to  go  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  every  time 
he  sought  to  overrule  the  Federal  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission.  It  would  require  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  would  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  the 
proper  body  for  making  decisions  which 
properly  belong  to  the  President.  If  we 
try  to  make  such  decisions,  the  practical 
effect  will  be  to  turn  executive  power 
over  to  the  bureaucrats. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  Without  it,  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  will  be 
turned  over  to  three  nonelected  officials 
who  can  do  something  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  itself  cannot  do- 
change  the  law  by  less  than  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  the  statement 
he  has  made.  He  is  a  tower  of  strength 
in  this  fight.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  substantially  as  written  with  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  At  the  present  time  the 
people  of  the  United  States  understand 
the  serious  situation  which  confronts  us 
all  over  the  world.  I  have  studied  this 
question  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
In  fact,  the  first  time  I  heard  the  words 
“reciprocal  trade”  used  was  by  McKinley, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  President 
in  1896  and  when  I,  as  a  small  boy,  went 
with  my  father  to  one  of  McKinley’s 
front  porch  meetings. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
freer  trade  all  over  the  world  is  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  in  securing  peace.  It 
is  more  effective  than  anything  else  that 
might  be  done.  For  that  reason  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  Then,  as  I  understand,  the 
whole  matter  will  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  no  other 
Senators  desire  to  speak,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  First  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that 
the  time  consumed  in  calling  the  quorum 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  30  min¬ 
utes  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  15  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  13  minutes  on  the 
amendment.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 


the  time  to  make  up  the  30  minutes  on 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senate  is  about  to  take  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  which  has  ever  been 
taken.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be 
clear  about  what  the  case  is  and  what 
the  facts  are,  I  shall  make  some  brief 
remarks. 

As  an  example  of  the  confusion  which 
exists,  and  of  the  erroneous  impression 
which  is  being  created,  I  shall  read  a 
few  words  from  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  15,  1958, 
entitled  “Protectionists  at  Work.”  The 
word  “protectionists”  is  used  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  as  if  protectionists  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  evil  persons. 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  protectionist  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and,  I 
hope,  of  the  Nation,  and  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  evil.  I  think  the  day  has  come 
when  more  protectionists  should  be  at 
work,  dedicated  to  the  welfare,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  economy  of  our  country. 

The  other  night,  when  I  was  speaking, 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  rose,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye]  .  He  asked  a  question  or  two  which 
I  tried  to  answer.  He  said: 

I  am  honestly  disturbed  by  all  these  tele¬ 
grams  requesting  me  to  vote  against  the  Kerr 
amendment.  I  am  still  listening  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  why  I  should  vote 
in  support  of  his  amendment  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  give  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  reason  for  his  voting  in  support 
of  my  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
do  so  in  his  own  words.  The  very  next 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  I  shall  read  it. 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kerr:  A  very  serious  situ¬ 
ation  is  now  developing  endangering  the 
future  of  iron  mining  in  the  United  States. 
Because  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  the 
most  basic  industry  in  the  United  States, 
this  problem  is  one  of  national  importance. 

I  have  had  a  study  prepared  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  on  the  question  of  iron- 
ore  importation.  The  facts  are  very  dis¬ 
turbing  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  national  policy  must  be  formu¬ 
lated  with  respect  to  the  domestic  iron¬ 
mining  industry  or  we  may  well  see  domestic 
production  seriously  curtailed. 

The  enclosed  table  shows  how  rapidly  im¬ 
ports  have  risen  in  the  last  12  years,  increas¬ 
ing  from  1.3  percent  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  to  33  percent  in  1957.  During  the 
same  period,  domestic  production  has  in¬ 
creased  to  a  peak  in  1953  and  has  been  re¬ 
duced  thereafter,  creating  very  serious  un¬ 
employment  problems  on  the  iron  range  area 
in  Minnesota. 

In  view  of  the  situation  cited  above,  I 
would  appreciate  your  committee’s  giving 
favorable  consideration  to  a  resolution  re¬ 
quiring  the  Tariff  Commission  to  initiate  an 
investigaiton  under  section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  into  the  domestic  iron-ore 
industry  and  the  major  suppliers  of  foreign 
iron-ore  imports. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Thte, 
United  States  Senator. 


Attached  to  the  letter  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  were  a  sug¬ 
gested  resolution  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  a  tabulation 
of  Union  States  iron  production,  im¬ 
ports,  and  exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  is  hereby  directed,  pursuant  to 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  United  States  between  iron 
ore  produced  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  the  results 
of  the  investigation  on  or  before  March  1, 
1959. 

Sec.  2.  The  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
set  forth  a  summary  of  the  facts  obtained 
in  the  investigation,  including  a  description 
of  the  domestic  industry,  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  foreign  production,  imports  (including 
sources  of  imports),  consumption,  channels 
of  distribution,  United  States  exports,  prices 
of  domestic  and  imported  ore,  and  the 
United  States  customs  treatment  (including 
trade-agreement  obligations  with  respect  to 
such  treatment)  since  1930.  In  the  course 
of  its  investigation  the  Commission  shall 
hold  such  hearing  or  hearings  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 


Table  1. — Iron  ore:  United  States  production, 
imports  and  exports 
[In  million  gross  tonsj 


Year 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 
as  per¬ 
cent  of 
produc¬ 
tion 

1940-44  average _ 

94.9 

1.3 

1.  4 

1945 _ 

89.8 

1.  2 

1.3 

1940. . 

72.0 

2.8 

3.  9 

1947 _ _ 

95  fi 

4.  9 

5.  1 

1948 . . 

102.6 

6. 1 

5  9 

1949.... . . . . 

86.3 

7.4 

S.  (> 

1950 _ 

99.6 

8.2 

8.  2 

1951 . . . . . . 

116.5 

10.  1 

i  3.  0 

8.7 

1952 . . 

97.9 

9.8 

5. 1 

10.  0 

118.0 

11.  1 

4.3 

9.4 

78.1 

15.8 

3. 1 

20.2 

103.0 

.  23.5 

4.5 

22.8 

97.' 8 

30.  4 

5.5 

31.  1 

1957  2. _ _ 

105.0 

34.6 

(3) 

33.0 

1  Annual  average,  1947-51. 

2  Preliminary. 

»  Not  available. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  himself  in  his  letter  gave  eloquent 
testimony  in  favor  of  retaining  the  so- 
called  Kerr  amendment  or  Thurmond 
amendment,  or  Thurmona-Kerr  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  thinks 
that  the  iron  ore  industry  of  Minnesota 
can  get  relief  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  either  by  reason  of  the  showing  they 
make  or  a  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  he  should 
read  the  record  of  the  ill  fate  of  those 
industries,  whose  prayers  for  relief, 
when  reinforced  by  a  favorable  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
have  been  stricken  down,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  act. 

The  ediorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  11,  1958,  refers  to  the  very  bad. 
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provisions  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  It  says: 

The  most  offensive  of  these  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  by  Senator  Kerr  under 
■which  the  President  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  shorn  of  his  authority  to  have 
the  final  say  in  granting  tariff  increases  or 
quotas  under  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  writer 
of  that  editorial  does  not  know  that 
nothing  which  Congress  could  do  would 
result  in  the  President’s  being  shorn  of 
his  power  to  fix  tariff  rates,  because  the 
Constitution  takes  care  of  that  matter 
when  it  places  that  responsibility  and 
duty  in  Congress. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  President’s  decisions  in  such  cases 
would  be  valid  only  if  supported  by  major¬ 
ity  votes  in  both  houses.  The  term  “na¬ 
tional  security,”  which  is  used  in  some  cases 
as  a  basis  for  pleading  tariff  relief,  would 
be  widened  to  include  virtually  every  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country. 

Would  not  that  be  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident?  Would  it  not  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
term  “national  security”  were  used  to 
include  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
American  people?  I  ask  Senators  how 
they  can  dissociate  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people  from  the 
term  “national  security.” 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  July  11,  1958,  in  opposing  the 
amendment  under  discussion,  said: 

This  would  not  only  be  cumbersome  and 
greatly  compound  the  terrible  uncertainty 
which  always  overhangs  American  tariff  pol¬ 
icy  when  the  Commission’s  findings  sup¬ 
port  demand  for  higher  duties.  It  would 
also  transfer  to  the  legislative  branch  a 
foreign  policy  function  which  can  only  be 
effectively  administered  in  the  executive 
branch. 

That  illustrates  the  existence  in  the 
minds  even  of  honorable  people  of  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  who  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  first,  for  foreign  affairs  and, 
second,  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  which  exists 
today  is  not  that  the  Congress  will  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  danger  is  that  the  Executive  will 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade 
and  commerce. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
tariffs  in  effect  in  1934  have  been  re¬ 
duced  an  average  of  80  percent  or  more. 
Under  the  House  version  of  this  exten¬ 
sion  bill,  authority  would  be  granted  to 
reduce  them  25  percent  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  tariffs.  If  scores  of  American  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  injured  by  the  re¬ 
ductions  already  put  into  effect,  is  it 
not  apparent  to  Senators  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury  will  be  greatly  increased 
each  time  additional  reductions  are 
made? 

American  industry  is  confronted  with 
two  elements  in  respect  to  its  competi¬ 
tive  position,  as  compared  to  that  of 
foreign  producers.  The  first  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  lowering  of  the  tariffs;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  continuing  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  wages,  as  compared  to  those  paid 
in  foreign  countries  by  competing  in¬ 
dustries.  Tire  squeeze  which  already  has 


been  going  on,  which  has  resulted  in 
such  devastation  to  so  many  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  it  will  be  in  the  period  of  time 
that  this  act  is  about  to  be  extended, 
as  the  President  continues  to  lower  the 
tariffs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  the  cost 
of  production  by  American  industries,  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
foreign  competitive  industries,  continues 
to  rise,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  feel  that  this 
amendment  must  necessarily  be  added  to 
the  pending  bill?  This  act  was  before 
the  Congress  for  renewal  3  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  men  were  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  American  industry. 
When  House  bill  1,  the  last  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  was  before 
the  Congress,  the  Honorable  Joe  Martin 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Martin  asked 
for  the  attitude  of  the  President  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  policy  under  the  escape- 
clause  provisions  of  the  law.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  replied,  “You  need  have  no  worry. 
I  want  to  give  you  my  assurance.” 

Here  is  what  the  President  said :  I  refer 
to  page  1065  of  part  2  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  extension 
bill;  these  hearings  are  on  the  desks  of 
all  Senators.  From  the  President’s  let¬ 
ter,  I  read  the  following  words: 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  administration 
of  this  legislation  if  it  is  enacted  into 
law  *  *  *.  This  program  must  be,  and  will 
be,  administered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economic  strength  and  not  to  its  detri¬ 
ment.  No  American  industry  will  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this 
measure  *  *  *. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  President 
on  February  17,  1955.  Has  that  pledge 
been  carried  out? 

Mr.  President,  just  1  week  before. 
Representative  Perkins  Bass  wrote  to 
the  President,  and  stated  that  the  textile 
leaders  “fear  their  industry  may  be  in 
serious  jeopardy  if  textile  tariffs  are 
further  lowered,”  and  added: 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  this  problem 
peculiar  to  textiles,  and  that  should  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  be  extended  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  as  provided  in  H.  R.  1,  you  will  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  will  take  no  action  which 
will  injure  or  jeopardize  this  important  in¬ 
dustry,  or  any  other  for  that  matter. 

The  President  reassured  Mr.  Bass  on 
February  17,  1955,  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  that  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  has  always  aroused  concern  among  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  fearful  it  may  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  affect  them  adversely.  Such 
fears  are  in  fact  groundless,  for  it  would 
ill  serve  our  Nation’s  interests  to  undermine 
American  industry  or  to  lower  our  high  living 
standards.  Our  own  economic  strength  is  a 
pillar  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  irresponsible  to  take  any  action 
that  would  weaken  it.  For  this  reason  no 
American  industry  is  going  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  Nor  will  any  American  industry  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  in  the  trade  negotiations 
Which  are  to  begin  next  week  at  Geneva 
under  the  existing  trade  agreements  law. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  would  that  those  words 
had  been  justified.  If  the  record  of  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements 
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extension,  as  enacted  3  years  ago,  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  promises  the  President 
made  in  those  words,  the  present  con¬ 
troversy  would  not  be  before  the  Senate. 

But  in  utter  and  complete  contradic¬ 
tion  of  those  assurances  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  who  for  some  time  was  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Eisenhower,  had 
this  to  say  when  he  was  a  witness  before 
the  committee ;  the  testimony  I  am  about 
to  quote  is  to  be  found  on  page  1103  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings : 

Wages  paid  to  workers  abroad,  making  all 
kinds  of  Imported  goods,  range  from  35  to  40 
cents  an  hour  down  to  to  about  8  cents  per 
hour.  By  comparison  I  am  sure  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  cite  the  hourly  rates  of 
the  average  worker  in  the  United  States. 

Then  he  testified: 

There  are  many  figures  which  can  be  cited 
about  the  industry,  but  I  will  mention  only 
a  few. 

He  was  referring  to  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  the  one  the  President  said,  “I  will 
protect,”  the  one  about  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  said,  “They  need  have  no  fear.” 

Then  Mr.  Stevens  said: 

Since  World  War  II,  this  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  : 

(a)  Employment  in  the  textile  industry 
has  declined  by  345,000  jobs. 

(b)  717  textile  mills  have  closed. 

(c)  The  number  of  spindles  in  place  in 
American  cotton  mills  has  declined  by 
2,375,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  happened  not 
only  in  New  England;  it  has  also  hap¬ 
pened  in  Virginia,  in  Georgia,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Okla¬ 
homa — in  fact,  I  would  say,  in  at  least 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  1955  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  “Such  fears  are  groundless” — 
and  he  was  referring  to  fears  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry — we  find  that  Mr.  Stevens 
testified : 

(d)  Imports  of  cotton  textile  yardage  have 
Increased  from  15,962,000  in  1947  to  122,444,- 
000  in  1957.  The  total  value  of  all  imported 
cotton  manufactures  increased  from  $24  mil¬ 
lion  in  1947  to  $136,163,818  in  1957. 

(eR  Imports  -of  woolen  goods  increased 
from  4,635,000  square  yards  in  1947  to  32,- 
313,000  square  yards  in  1957.  The  total  value 
of  all  imported  woolen  manufacturers  in¬ 
creased  from  $33,100,000  in  1947  to  $143,069,- 
942  in  1957. 

Mr.  Stevens  went  on  to  say: 

The  blight  is  on  a  vast  variety  of  items: 
textiles,  machinery,  machine,  and  hand  tools, 
chemicals,  metals,  cameras,  appliances,  ce¬ 
ramics,  and  countless  others. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  he  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  so  that  no  American  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  damaged  or  destroyed, 
Mr.  Gordon  R.  Connor,  from  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin,  representing  the 
American  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufac¬ 
turers — and  I  regret  that  neither  of  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  is  present  on 
the  floor — told  the  committee,  as  shown 
at  page  1307  of  the  hearings: 

Plywood  imports  from  Japan  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  our  industry’s  condition.  •  *  • 

Japan  has  increased  its  plywood  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  10  million  square  feet 
in  1951  to  670  million  square  feet  in  1957. 
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He  said  further: 

Today,  Japan  can  produce  3.6  billion  square 
feet  of  hardwood  plywood  a  year,  over  four 
times  the  shipments  of  the  American  industry 
in  1957. 

The  Japanese  can  sell  no  more  than  1.4 
billion  square  feet  in  their  home  market,  and 
the  balance,  2.2  billion  square  feet  can  be 
produced  for  export. 

I  read  an  excerpt  from  the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  of  recent  date: 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  five  manufac¬ 
turers  that  were  making  sewing 'machines. 
The  old  Republican  Party,  holding  fast  to  its 
high  tariff  pledge  to  the  people,  would  have 
kept  those  manufacturers  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  in  business.  Today  there  is  only  one 
of  these  companies  left  to  make  sewing 
machines.  *  *  * 

Less  than  1,300  foreign  bicycles  were  sold 
in  this  country  when  Eisenhower  became 
President.  According  to  trade  reports  of 
1956,  more  than  1,173,000  bicycles  were  im¬ 
ported  to  compete  and  to  liquidate  American 
bicycle  makers. 

The  same  disastrous  story  is  found  with 
our  watchmakers,  manufacturers  of  sporting 
goods,  lenses,  cutlery,  typewriters,  chinaware. 

That  in  spite  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower,  as  President, 
solemnly  assured  Congress  just  3  years 
ago  that  this  program  must  be  and  would 
be  administered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economic  strength,  and  that  no 
American  industry  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  the,- 
act. 

In  the  face  of  those  assurances  from 
the  Executive,  would  not  Congress  be 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  extended  the  act 
without  placing  some  additional  features 
of  protection  in  it  for  American  industry? 

The  amendment  complained  of  does 
not  cripple  the  bill.  It  implements  it. 
It  makes  it  workable.  It  fixes  it  so  that 
Members  of  this  body  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  States  are  being  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being 
destroyed. 

Oh,  the  President  said  not  one  single 
American  industry  would  be  impaired. 
The  velveteen  industry  has  been  extin¬ 
guished.  It  no  longer  exists.  A  similar 
result  has  occurred  in  industry  after  in¬ 
dustry.  Today  half  the  people  in  a 
great  Oklahoma  community  are  out  of 
work,  because  industry  there  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  products  of  lead  and  zinc, 
and  imports  have  put  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — in  spite  of  the  President’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  not  permit  such  a 
thing  to  happen. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  had  this  to 
say  a  few  days  ago: 

In  this  tristate  area  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri,  more  than  2,600  lead  and  zinc 
workers  have  been  laid  off.  This  is  a  loss  of 
about  $200,000  every  week  taken  out  of  the 
local  economy.  • 

The  reason  for  this?  Zinc  imports  have 
increased  111  percent  over  the  past  11  years, 
and  lead  imports  have  increased  a  whopping 
231  percent. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  oil  under  our  new 
Federal  voluntary  oil  imports  program.  Even 
greater  -amounts  of  foreign  oil  are  being 
shipped  in  for  sale  at  your  corner  gas  sta¬ 
tion. 

During  Just  the  past  3  years,  foreign  oil 
imports  have  increased  by  more  than  half  a 
million  barrels  per  day.  The  ratio  between 


imports  and  domestic  production  now  stands 
at  24.2  percent. 

That’s  why  the  number  of  active  drilling 
rigs  in  Oklahoma  has  dropped  from  406  in 
1955  to  only  106  "today.  It  is  the  reason  about 
$700,000  per  month  in  gross  production  tax 
is  being  lost  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
where  it  is  badly  needed  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  many  other  purposes. 

Yet  the  President  said,  in  his  words 
to  the  Congress,  that  no  American  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
this  administration  as  a  result  of  this 
measure. 

What  is  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate?  It  provides,  as  is  provided  in 
existing  law,  that  if  an  American  indus¬ 
try  feels  it  is  injured,  it  can  go  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  a  petition  for  re¬ 
lief.  It  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 
It  will  be  compelled  to  establish  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  it 
is  injured.  The  Tariff  Commission 
then,  finding  it  has  been  injured,  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  President  make  provi¬ 
sions  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  injury 
lest  the  industry  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  enacted  in  1955,  and  under  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  acted  af¬ 
firmatively  when  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  went  to  him  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  about  2  or  3  to  1,  he  did 
not.  So  this  amendment  would  say,  if 
he  wants  to  overrule  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  he  shall 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Congress,  and 
if  a  simple  majority  of  the  Congress 
votes  to  sustain  the  President’s  position, 
then  he  is  authorized  to  overrule  the 
Tariff  Commission,  even  if  by  doing  so 
another  American  industry  is  destroyed. 
But  unless  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
in  whom  the  Constitution  places  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  agrees  with  the  President, 
under  this  proposed  act  he  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Therein,  Mr.  President,  is  the  simple 
guard  and  protection  to  prevent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  American  industry,  which  those 
who  seek  to  strike  the  amendment  from 
the  bill  and  which  those  who  write  about 
it  in  the  press  claim  to  be  unworthy  of 
legislative  action.  Is  it  unworthy,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senators  should  seek  to 
be  effective  in  carrying  out  their  respon¬ 
sibility  of  protecting  the  economies  of 
their  States  and  the  Nation?  Is  it  un¬ 
worthy  that  the  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  help  decide  whether  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  put  into  effect? 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  not  recom¬ 
mending  things  to  destroy  the  program, 
Mr.  President.  The  Tariff  Commission 
is  .recommending  measures  to  prevent 
destruction  of  American  industries. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  been  sincere  when  he  said,  “No 
American  industry  will  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this 
measure,”  this  amendment  would  not 
have  been  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
nor  would  he  now  be  asking  the  Senate 
to  strike  the  amendment  from  the  bill. 
Is  the  President  afraid  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mr.  President? 

I  ask  Senators,  how  many  times  has 
President  Eiserihower  asked  the  Senate 


for  a  favorable  resolution  on  his  foreign 
policy  and  failed  to  get  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  many  times  has 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  favor¬ 
able  consideration  by  the  Senate  and 
failed  to  get  it?  Is  the  President  afraid 
that  in  the  future  he  cannot  get  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  to  agree  with  him?  Are 
Senators  so  dedicated  to  escaping  their 
responsibilities  and  putting  the  welfare 
of  the  industries  of  their  States  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  one  man  that 
they  refuse  to  keep  a  slight  check  on  the 
use  of  this  power  they  delegate  so  freely? 
Why,  Mr.  President,  that  is  absurd. 

The  amendment  does  not  harm  the 
bill,  it  helps  the  bill.  The  amendment 
gives  hope  to  the  American  people. 

Senators  talk  about  telegrams  from  in¬ 
jured  industries.  If  the  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to,  it  will  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  prevent  injury,  prevent 
destruction,  and  implement  the  pledge 
President  Eisenhower  himself  made  in 
1955,  “No  American  industry  will  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  measure.” 

If  we  keep  in  the  bill  the  amendment 
inserted  by  the  Finance  Committee  we 
implement  that  pledge  of  Eisenhower. 
We  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  become  a  man  of  his  word,  so 
that  his  solemn  assurance  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  carried  out. 

What  has  happened  proves  that  if  the 
amendment  is  stricken  from  the  bill,  the 
industries  in  the  States  will  have  no 
assurance  against  destruction  from  for¬ 
eign  low-cost,  low-wage  competitive  in¬ 
dustries. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Much  has  been  said  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  we  must  let  for¬ 
eigners  have  the  American  markets  so 
that  they  can  earn  dollars  with  which  to 
trade  with  us.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  chart  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  himself,  which  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  and  which  shows 
that  the  United  States  international  pay¬ 
ments  and  receipts  reflect  an  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  for  the  United  States  for 
every  year  since  1948.  If  that  trend  con¬ 
tinues  we  will  not  have  enough  gold  even 
to  support  our  own  currency.  If  we  want 
to  continue  the  sort  of  aid  program  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  the  various 
other  programs  designed  to  support  and 
assist  foreign  countries,  I  submit  we  will 
be  very  ineffectual  indeed  when  we  find 
our  gold  reserves  gone. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  act  is  extended 
without  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
this  amendment,  it  will  not  be  3  years 
before  either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  take  action  to  freeze 
the  gold  reserves  we  have  in  this  country 
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or  we  will  be  faced  with  such  a  condition 
that  neither  will  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  the  required  gold  back  of  its  cur¬ 
rency,  nor  will  the  United  States  have  the 
gold  to  meet  the  commitments  to  foreign 
countries  which  can  be  put  into  effect  in 
an  unfavorable  trade  situation  such  as 
has  prevailed  and  will  prevail  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  law  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  administrative 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  certain  arguments  made 
on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the 
trade  bill  which  I  should  like  to  answer. 

One  argument  which  has  been  made 
is  that  the  committee’s  escape  clause 
provision  would  open  the  gates  for  high 
tariffs  and  would  nullify  the  whole  trade 
program.  Since  1951  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause  have  been  87.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  relief  to  be  necessary  was  30. 

Those  30  cases  can  be  broken  down  as 
follows:  the  number  of  cases  where 
action  was  deferred  by  the  President, 
two;  the  number  of  cases  where  the  Pres¬ 
ident  took  no  action,  one;  the  number  of 
cases  where  the  President  declined  to 
implement  the  Commission  recommen¬ 
dations,  17;  the  number  of  cases  where 
the  President  implemented  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations,  10. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  87  applications  made,  the 
President  implemented  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  in  only  10 
cases.  This  certainly  could  not  harm 
pur  trade  program.  That  is  an  average 
of  less  than  3  cases  per  year  which  would 
have  been  weighed  by  the  Congress  from 
1951  through  1958.  It  would  certainly 
be  no  burden  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
upon  an  average  of  3  cases  a  year,  and 
that  is  the  number  we  would  have  passed 
on  if  the  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  Finance  Committee  had  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  during  that  period. 

-No  one  can  say  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  protectionist.  Why,  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  been  very  reas¬ 
onable,  and  it  has  acted  in  only  30  in¬ 
stances  out  of  87  cases.  In  only  30 
instances  has  the  Tariff  Commission 
acted  favorably  out  of  the  87  cases. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  which  is 
being  raised  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
is  that  the  President  would  be  hand¬ 
cuffed  in  his  treaty-making  powers  if  the 
amendment  is  kept  in  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  distinguishes  between  treaties 
and  tariffs.  The  Constitution  gives  the 
power  over  treaties  to  the  President  in 
Article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution, 
but  it  gives  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
tariffs  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the 
Congress.  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
lay  and  collect  tariffs. 

The  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  Finance  Committee  would  merely 


bring  back  to  the  Congress  some  of  its 
constitutional  authority,  given  to  the 
Congress  in  the  Constitution. 

The  committee’s  escape  clause  pro¬ 
vision  would  only  change  the  procedure 
and  would  not  change  United  States 
policy  as  to  its  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  amazed,  in 
talking  with  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  some  in  the  House,  as 
well  as  with  other  people,  to  hear  the 
statement,  “We  must  not  do  anything 
to  hurt  the  trade  program.  We  must 
pass  the  bill  just  as  the  President  wants 
it.”  Many  people  are  confused  about 
this  issue.  The  bill  which  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  reported  is  a  sound 
bill.  It  would  not  destroy  or  impair  our 
trade  program  with  other  nations. 

I  believe  in  trade.  I  think  trade  is 
necessary;  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  would  promote  trade. 
In  the  event  an  industry  were  about  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  so  find,  if  the  President  were  to 
disapprove  such  finding,  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  would  be  required  to  sustain 
him.  That  is  a  very  reasonable  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Finance  Committee  is  not 
calculated  to  destroy  our  trade  program. 
It  is  calculated  to  promote  trade,  and  to 
save  industries  in  certain  instances  in 
which  this  provision  would  be  brought 
into  play  in  order  to  prevent  hazard  to 
a  particular  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  Members  of  the  Senate  will  take  the 
time  and  the  care  to  study  what  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  did,  they  will  approve 
that  action.  Again  I  say  that  what  the 
Finance  Committee  recommends  would 
not  destroy  our  trade  program.  It  would 
merely  provide  for  some  relief  in  the 
event  an  industry  had  its  back  to  the 
wall  and  was  about  to  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Would  not  the  American  people 
want  that  to  be  done? 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  a  large 
textile  industry;  75  percent  of  all  the 
industrial  workers  in  my  State  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  textile  industry.  It  brings 
in  80  percent  of  the  industrial  wages.  If 
anything  happens  to  the  textile  industry 
in  South  Carolina,  my  State  will  become 
practically  a  ghost  State.  And  yet  the 
textile  industry  today  has  its  back  to  the 
wall.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  read  figures  today  which  were 
presented  to  the  Finance  Committee  by 
the  able  former  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Mr.  Robert  Stevens,  by  which  he  brought 
out  the  fact  that  717  textile  mills  have 
been  closed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  and  that  345,000  jobs  of  textile  work¬ 
ers  have  been  destroyed  since  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  can  the  textile 
industry  continue  to  operate  when  such 
a  condition  as  this  exists?  The  people 
of  South  Carolina,  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  other  States 
which  have  textile  mills  will  see  thou¬ 
sands  more  Americans  thrown  out  of  jobs 
unless  some  small  degree  of  protection  is 
given  to  our  American  workers. 

The  newspapers  have  played  up  this 
issue,  and  have  confused  the  people. 
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They  have  given  erroneous  impressions 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  action.  I  say  again  that  what  the 
Finance  Committee  did  would  not  harm 
our  trade  program.  It  would  merely 
save  an  industry  which  is  about  to  go 
under,  in  the  event  the  Congress  agrees 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  save  the  industry. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  But  is 
the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  took  the  question  up 
with  Japanese  producers — American 
mills  in  Japan,  using  American  machin¬ 
ery — and  they  agreed  not  to  export  quite 
so  much  of  this  material  to  this  country 
for  a  while?  In  other  words,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  allowed  to  determine  how  much 
is  to  be  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  trade  agreement.  Is  the  Senator- 
aware  of  that  negotiation  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  aware  of  that 
negotiation;  and  I  am  aware  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  which  grew  out  of  that 
negotiation.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  that  that  was  purely 
a  voluntary  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  people  of 
any  other  country  should  be  permitted 
to  determine  the  policies  of  this  Nation 
when  millions  of  jobs  of  workers  in  this 
country  are  so  vitally  affected. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  merely  wish  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  did  trade  the 
textile  industry  away  for  foreign  policy, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  other  in¬ 
dustries,  and  will  continue  to  do  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  Then  we  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  and 
they  can  destroy  us  any  time  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  giving  me 
grave  concern.  I  think  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  statement  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada, 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  me  ask  one  fur¬ 
ther  question.  How  can  private  indus¬ 
try — and  we  pride  ourselves  on  private 
enterprise  in  this  country — continue  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances?  How  can  we 
expect  investment  to  be  made  in  any 
industry  if  it  is  subject  to  destruction 
by  the  order  of  one  man,  or  traded  for 
a  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  coming  to 
that  point  now;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  hear  the 
few  words  I  shall  have  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

The  proponents  of  the  program  say 
that  only  the  President  can  decide  es¬ 
cape-clause  cases  by  a  consideration  of 
the  total  national  interest.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  Congress  passes  legis¬ 
lation  which  it  represents  as  being  in 
the  total  national  interest.  It  can  even 
override  the  veto  of  the  President. 
Surely,  Congress  is  not  blind  on  this  one 
issue. 
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How  can  we  go  wrong  by  bringing  back 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  the  Congress  of  the  Nation, 
the  final  power  of  decision.  Especially 
after  the  Tariff  Commission,  composed 
of  experts  who  work  for  weeks  and 
months  on  some  cases  and  go  into  great 
detail  to  determine  how  an  industry  has 
been  injured,  reaches  a  decision  after 
very  careful  and  thorough  hearings  have 
been  held?  If  we  uphold  the  Tariff 
Commission,  are  we  not  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  people? 

If  the  President  should  disapprove  the 
action  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  it 
anything  but  just  that  Congress,  repre¬ 
senting  the  people  of  the  country,  should 
have  the  right,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  to  say  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  a  particular  instance  is  right,  and  has 
reached  a  sound  conclusion,  even  though 
it  should  mean  overriding  the  action  of 
the  President? 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  also  argue 
that  the  procedure  is  unreasonably  cum¬ 
bersome.  In  answer  to  that  argument  I 
should  like  to  say  that  if  the  President 
has  even  a  fair  case,  he  should  have  no 
trouble  obtaining  a  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  President  has  partisans 
among  the  Members  of  Congress.  He  has 
powerful  executive  lobbying  ability  with 
Congress.  That  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  connection  with  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  in  the  chair).  The  -  Senator’s 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  conclusion  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  is  so  reasonable  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  could  certainly 
feel  he  is  truly  representing  his  constit¬ 
uents  and  protecting  their  interests 
when  he  supports  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  10  minutes  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  that  no  votes  are  changed 
in  the  closing  minutes  of  debate.  How¬ 
ever,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quires  that  some  light  be  thrown  on 
what  precise  issues  are  involved  in  the 
so-called  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment. 

Anyone  who  is  as  sincere  a  protection¬ 
ist  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said  he  is,  of  course,  should  vote  for  the 
Kerr-Thurmond  amendment.  It  is  a 
protectionist  amendment.  However,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  get  votes  for 
the  amendment  on  the  pretext  that  it 
will  not  hurt  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  itself.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  on 
this  point  I  believe  we  should  have  some 
clarification. 

It  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  de¬ 
bate  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  whose 
powers  are  being  greatly  increased  un¬ 
der  the  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment, 
must  operate,  of  necessity,  under  very 
restricted  terms  of  reference. 

RESTRICTED  TERMS  OP  REFERENCE 

When  a  complaint  is  made  to  it  that 
an  industry  is  suffering,  or  is  likely  to 
suffer,  from  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
which  have  been  effected,  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  address  itself  only  to 


a  series  of  very  restricted  issues.  It 
cannot  deal  with  the  question  as  to  what 
the  effect  of  a  recommendation  will  be 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  well  be  that  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  will  endanger  our  foreign 
relations  with  Great  Britain  or  with 
France  or  with  Japan.  But  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  no  authority  or  any 
power  to  consider  such  an  issue. 

It  may  well  be  that  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  will  cause  a  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  consumers.  But  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  no  power  and  no 
authority  to  consider  that  issue. 

It  may  well  be  that  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  will  do  damage  to  our  exports,  be¬ 
cause,  generally,  when  we  restrict  im¬ 
ports  we  automatically  restrict  exports. 
But  the  Tariff  Commission  cannot  deal 
with  that  issue. 

Nor  can  the  Tariff  Commission  deal 
with  what  effect  the  increase  in  the  tar¬ 
iff  which  it  recomemnds  will  have  upon 
the  fortunes  and  prosperity  of  those  who 
handle  the  imports  from  abroad. 

No;  the  only  issue  with  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  can  concern  itself 
under  existing  law  is  whether  or  not  it 
either  does  injury  or  threatens  to  do  in¬ 
jury  to  a  specific  industry  which  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  product  in  competition  with 
products  from  abroad. 

Nor  is  that  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  must  consider  not  merely  an  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  it  can  consider  a  segment 
or  a  small  portion  of  that  industry.  The 
cotton  manufacturing  industry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  be  prosperous  as  a  whole, 
but  might  be  suffering  in  one  particular 
line.  Nevertheless,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  must  consider  that  particular  line  in 
which  some  injury  may  or  may  not  be 
occurring.  Indeed,  it  may  have  to  con¬ 
sider  simply  one  product,  out  of  a  vast 
variety  of  products  which  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  producing.  Further,  by 
law,  the  Commission  can  deal  with  like 
or  directly  competitive  products.  Thus, 
by  definition,  an  industry  with  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  concerned,  is  really 
a  segment  or  particular  product  and  not 
a  whole  industry,  such  as  chemicals  or 
textiles.  Therefore,  the  protectionists 
start  off  with  this  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  the  injury  need 
not  be  absolute,  but  may  be  only  relative. 
For  instance,  an  industry  may  claim  an 
injury  even  though  its  total  sales  and 
total  production  are  increasing,  merely 
because  its  relative  share  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  market  is  diminishing,  even  though 
it  has  suffered  no  actual  injury  itself, 
and  merely  because  in  the  growth  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  its  own  product, 
though  larger  than  before,  forms  a 
smaller  percentage  than  it  did  originally. 

Third,  under  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  law,  this  injury  does  not  have  to 
come  solely  from  imports.  The  law 
merely  requires  that  imports  are  to  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  injury. 
Thus,  imports  do  not  have  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  injury  or  the  predominant  cause 
of  injury,  but  must  merely  contribute 
substantially  to  the  injury.  In  other 
words,  if  imports  contribute  even  some¬ 
thing  to  the  so-called  injury  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  they  can  be  held  to  have  contrib¬ 


uted  substantially,  or  more  than  nothing. 
This,  too,  favors  the  protectionists. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mi\  DOUGLAS.  Fourth,  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up,  is  this  relative  or  theo¬ 
retical  or  actual  injury  due  to  a  conces¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  the  imports  causing  the  injury 
need  to  be  the  result  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  duty  or  other  custom  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  the  concession.  In  other 
words,  if  a  relative  injury  to  a  particular 
product  comes  even  in  part  from  a  con- 
cession-r— and  even  a  concession  for  which 
we  have  gained  an  equally  good  bar¬ 
gain — tile  Tariff  Commission  may  find 
that  there  is  an  injury.  Therefore,  the 
so-called  injury  need  not  come  in  any 
great  degree  from  the  concession  pro¬ 
vided  it  comes  in  part  from  the  conces¬ 
sion.  Again,  this  language  favors  the 
protectionists. 

Thus,  the  Tariff  Commission  by  law 
is  required  only  to  inquire  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  injury  or  threat  of  injury.  It 
looks  at  no  other  factor  such  as  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  or  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  profitable,  or 
whether  or  not  much  of  the  problem  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  backwardness 
of  the  industry,  or  whether  or  not  it 
conceivably  could  be  economical  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  product  in  the  United  States. 
It  merely  asks  the  single  question: 
Whether  or  not  injury  has  occurred  or 
whether  there  is  the  threat  of  an  injury. 
And  the  definitions  and  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  are  so  broad  that  in  many  cases  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  have  a  great 
problem  in  finding  other  than  that  in¬ 
jury,  as  defined,  had  occured. 

Therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  by  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  existing  law, 
largely  fastened  into  existing  law  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  itself  in  1955, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  findings  which  it  can 
make.  It  is  these  restricted  findings 
which  the  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment 
would  now  make  supreme. 

WHAT  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  CAN  RECOMMEND 

What  is  it  the  Tariff  Commission  can 
recommend?  If  it  finds  a  restricted  in¬ 
jury  of  the  type  I  have  cited,  it  can  rec¬ 
ommend  an  increase  in  duties  50  percent 
above  the  1934  level.  Until  the  present 
time  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
recommend  an  increase  has  been  limited 
to  50  percent  above  the  1945  schedules. 

However,  the  administration,  in  pro¬ 
posing  this  bill,  surrendered  on  this 
point  before  a  single  shot  was  fired,  and 
proposed,  instead,  that  the  increase 
Icould  be  50  percent  above  the  rates 
prevailing^on  June  30,  1934.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
was  before  the  Cordell  Hull  reciprocal 
trade  program  went  into  effect,  and 
when  the  Smoot-Hawley-Grundy  tariff 
was  in  effect.  That  was  the  highest  tar¬ 
iff  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
So  the  administration  is  willing  to  have 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommend  in¬ 
creases  50  percent  above  the  highest  tar¬ 
iff  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  Further- 
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more,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
over  from  the  House,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  can  take  an  item  off  the  free  list 
and  raise  it  to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
This  power  has  never  existed  before. 

It  can  recommend  the  imposition  of 
quotas.  So  the  Commission  is  given  very 
broad  and  tremendous  powers  to  recom¬ 
mend  great  increases  in  tariff  rates  and 
great  restrictions  upon  the  volume  of 
trade. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  the  relief 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  can  recom¬ 
mend  need  not  bear  the  slightest  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  amount  of  the  concession 
which  the  United  States  has  granted  in 
return  for  a  concession  from  another 
country.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  even 
a  5-percent  reduction  in  a  20-percent 
rate,  say  from  20  percent  to  19  percent, 
played  any  part  in  the  injury — even 
though  the  so-called  injury  is  only  rela¬ 
tive  and  even  though  it  affects  only  a 
specific  product  of  an  otherwise  profit¬ 
able  industry — the  Tariff  Commission 
could  raise  rates  as  much  as  50  percent 
above  the  1934  levels,  or  to  as  much  as 
75  percent  under  the  existing  terms  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  recommend  in¬ 
creased  rates  bears  little  or  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  injury  or  so-called  injury 
which  the  concession  itself  has  brought 
about.  This  is  a  case  where  “the  punish¬ 
ment  does  not  fit  the  crime.” 

Given  the  point  that  the  Commission 
must  look  only  at  the  most  narrow  issue 
of  injury  or  threat  of  injury  or  relative 
injury,  and  given  that  the  definition  of 
these  is  wide  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
through,  and  given  the  authority  which 
the  Commission  has  to  recommend  an 
increase  in  rates  or  the  imposition  of 
quotas  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
injury  which  a  concession  has  brought, 
the  law  as  it  would  become  under  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  Act,  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  a  protectionist 
tariff  policy. 

THE  PACKING  OF  THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Moreover,  the  present  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  a  bad  Commission.  It  is  a 
protectionist  Commission  by  at  least  a 
5  to  1  ratio.  And,  in  all  but  one  case 
the  President,  while  making  great  pro- 
reciprocal  trade  statements  has  packed 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  high  tariff 
men.  He  is  now  the  victim  of  his  own 
folly  and  much  of  the  problem  he  faces 
on  this  bill  is  that  the  opponents  of  the 
trade  bill,  knowing  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  packed  by  President  Eisenhower 
is  protectionist,  are  trying  to  take  au¬ 
thority  away  from  the  President  and 
give  it  to  the  Tariff  Commission  which 
the  President  has  made  a  protectionist 
agency.  The  chickens  have  come  home 
to  roost,  and  the  President’s  attempt  to 
have  it  both  ways  is  now  causing  him 
much  of  the  trouble  he  is  having  with 
this  bill. 

THE  DIVIDED-OPINION  SECTION 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  which  ties  the 
hands  of  the  President  even  more.  Un¬ 
der  present  law  when  the  Commission 
splits  evenly  on  a  finding  of  injury  or  a 
recommendation,  the  President  can 
choose  which  course  of  action  he  wishes 
to  follow.  He  is  not  tied  to  accepting 


the  recommendation  of  either  group,  but 
may  choose  which  he  may  recommend 
or  accept,  or  which  to  reject. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  provi¬ 
sions: 

In  any  case  of  a  divided  vote  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  that  group  within  the  Commission  which 
recommends  the  greatest  measure  of  relief. 

What  then  would  be  the  situation? 

First,  we  have  a  Tariff  Commission 
which  is  packed  with  protectionists  and 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  in  almost 
complete  sympathy  with  the  claims  of 
the  protectionists. 

Second,  we  have  a  law  under  which 
injury  or  the  threat  of  injury  or  relative 
injury  is  so  defined  that  a  finding  of  in¬ 
jury  is  almost  a  certain  result. 

Third,  under  the  law  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  can  recommend  relief  which 
bears  no  conceivable  relationship  to  the 
injury  which  a  concession  has  brought 
about. 

Finally,  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  divided  on  whether  or  not  there  is  in¬ 
jury  and  the  recommended  relief,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  become  those  of  that  group 
which  recommends  the  greatest  measure 
of  relief. 

If  there  were  ever  a  case  where  the 
rules  of  the  game  were  one  sided  this 
is  it.  These  various  provisions  of  the 
law  virtually  turn  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  into  a  protectionist’s  paradise.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  the  bill  con¬ 
tained'  ample  authority  to  reduce  tariffs, 
but  under  the  Finance  Committee  ver¬ 
sion,  the  tariff-reducing  authority  is  so 
reduced  and  so  burdened  with  restric¬ 
tions  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
tariff -increase  bill. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Kerr- 
Thurmond  amendment  must  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

THE  KERR-THURMOND  ESCAPE-CLAUSE 
AMENDMENT 

Under  the  present  law  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  accept  or  reject  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  If 
he  rejects  them  he  must  inform  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  this  fact  and  must  give  his 
reasons.  s 

The  President;  therefore,  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  review  of  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and,  while  he  is  restricted  con¬ 
cerning  the  points  he  may  review,  he 
may,  nonetheless,  give  consideration  to 
a  variety  of  issues  such  as  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  whether  or 
not  accepting  the  Commission  finding 
may  bring  retaliation,  whether  or  not 
the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole  is,  in 
fact,  prosperous,  and  numerous  other 
issues  which  he,  as  President  of  all  the 
people,  consumers,  and  exporters  and 
producers  alike,  .should  properly  consid¬ 
er.  It  is  not  unusual,-  therefore,  given 
the  specific  language  of  the  law,  that 
the  President,  on  occasion,  should  reject 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment 
would  provide  that  this  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  hold  even 
though  the  President  disagrees  with  it, 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  ma- 
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jority  vote  within  90  days,  reject  the  rec¬ 
ommendation.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  the  President  to  reject  the 
finding  if  he  considers  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Even  if  he  thinks  it  Is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  then  only  if  he  is  upheld  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  the  recom¬ 
mendation  be  turned  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  7  minutes  more  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus,  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  fact  probable  that  in  many 
cases  the  findings  of  an  appointed  Com¬ 
mission,  and  even  as  few  as  half  of  the 
Commission,  would  go  into  effect  over  the 
objections  of  an  elected  President  and 
the  elected  Members  of  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  who  have  at  least  primary  juris¬ 
diction  over  foreign  policy,  could  well 
upset  the  Tariff  Commission  only  to  find 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
does  not  have  primary  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  policy,  would  fail  to  support  the 
President  even  though  the  President  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Tariff  Commission  findings 
on  foreign  policy  grounds. 

Second,  I  think  we  all  know  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  are  involved  in  getting 
any  bill  or  resolution  through  Congress. 
What  the  new  provision  means  is  that 
-the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  elected 
President  and  the  proponents  of  recip¬ 
rocal  trade.  All  the  weight  of  inertia, 
which  is  a  powerful  factor  in  legislative 
proceedings,  lies  with  the  protectionists. 

Moreover,  as  any  finding  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  which  comes  before  Congress  in  the 
last  90  days  of  a  session,  or  any  finding 
which  comes  during  a  recess,  can  be  put 
over  until  the  first  90  days  of  a  new  ses¬ 
sion  or  a  new  Congress,  the  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  action  on  these  matters  will 
have  to  take  place  during  the  first  90 
days  of  a  session.  Consequently,  al¬ 
though  each  Tariff  Commission  finding 
of  injury  may  represent  only  a  minor 
industry  with  minority  support  in  Con¬ 
gress,  a  number  of  these  minor  but  vocal 
producer  groups  banding  together  could 
easily  form  a  majority  to  stop  all  con¬ 
gressional  action  in  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Thus,  in  every  way,  under  this  pro¬ 
vision,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  pro¬ 
tectionists.  We  all  know  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  consumers  are  seldom 
adequately  represented  in  Congress  be¬ 
cause  they  are  diffused,  although  pro¬ 
ducer  interests,  which  are  narrow  and 
powerful,  are  strongly  represented  in 
Congress.  It  is  the  producer  interests 
which  appear  before  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  they  who  have  the  funds 
to  hire  Washington  representatives.  It 
is  they  who  send  the  telegrams  and  make 
phone  calls  and  put  the  pressures  on 
Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  their 
particular  interests,  without  judging  or 
being  in  a  position  to  judge  what  is  in 
the  best  national  interest.  Because  of  all 
this,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  specific  action  to  support 
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the  President  in  both  Houses  within  £0 
days  when  a  specific  powerful  interest, 
or  a  group  of  specific  interests,  were  in 
opposition  to  the  President’s  action. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cards  would 
be  stacked  against  the  principals  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  if  the  new  escape-clause 
amendment  were  to  become  law.  Thus 
the  Kerr  amendment  adds  insult  to  ex¬ 
isting  injury. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
President  always  knows  best.  On  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  at  times  we  have 
had  unworthy  Presidents,  and  that  their 
advisers  get  frequently  swollen  with  a 
little  brief  authority.  In  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  for  example.  Congress, 
from  the  days  of  the  Truman  committee 
on,  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  better  record 
than  the  Executive  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself. 

But  we  are  at  our  worst  in  dealing  with 
tariffs.  The  general  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  are  so  diffused,  while  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  industries  which  want  protec¬ 
tion  are  so  strong  and  concentrated,  that 
the  latter  are  able  to  conquer  the  former 
as  the  small  armed  bands  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  overpowered  the  Indian  masses 
under  Montezuma  and  the  Incas. 

The  Presidency,  with  all  its  faults — ■ 
and  I  think  I  am  aware  of  most  of  its 
faults — is  in  a  better  position  to  consider 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  exporters 
and  to  adjust  trade  policies  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  international  relations.  Certainly 
this  is  a  time,  above  all  others,  when  the 
Western  democracies  should  stand  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  a  time  to  start  a  trade 
war  with  them  or  with  the  other  nations 
which  are  allied  in  the  common  cause. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  a  little  disappointed  to  hear 
the  charge  that  Senators  who  voted  in 
committee  for  the  Kerr-Thurmond 
amendment  might  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
tectionists.  I  can  recognize  that  they  are 
not  to  be  termed  “protectionists”  so  far 
as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  but  they  might 
properly  be  regarded  as  protectionists  of 
the  original  principles  under  which  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  was  established. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  upon  the 
amendment  I  think  it  important  to  con¬ 
sider  briefly  how  we  got  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  and  what  those  who  were 
in  charge  of  it  believed.  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency 
or  a  trend  to  get  away  from  what  orig¬ 
inally  were  regarded  as  its  purposes. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  referred  earlier  today  to  the  fact 
that  87  applications  for  relief  had  been 
filed  with  the  Commission;  that  74  in¬ 
vestigations  had  been  completed;  that  in 
25  investigations  the  Commission  had 
decided  for  escape  action;  and  that  in 
17  cases  the  President  had  declined  to 
invoke  the  escape  clause. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  arm  of 
Congress.  It  was  created  on  September 
8,  1916 — I  am  quoting  from  the  act — “as 
an  independent,  nonpartisan  body  whose 
principal  function  is  to  ascertain  facts 
upon  the  basis  of  which  Congress  may 
determine  tariff  policies,  the  rates  of 
duty  to  make  policies  effective,  and  meth¬ 


ods  of  customs  administration,  and  on 
which  the  President  may  base  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  acts  in  relation  to  these 
matters.” 

In  1916  we  still  recognized  that  the 
provision  placing  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  fix  tariffs  was  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  was  empowered 
to  determine  tariff  policies. 

The  House  minority  views  accompany¬ 
ing  the  current  reciprocal  trade  bill 
contains  in  this  language : 

It  is  plain  that  the  President  should  accept 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  findings  of  fact,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  they  are  unanimous.  *  *  * 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  arriving  at  its 
recommendations,  has  studied  the  problem 
over  a  period  of  up  to  9  months.  It  has 
consulted  with  members  of  the  industry, 
made  field  investigations,  and  collected  de¬ 
tailed  statistics.  The  president,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  devoted  through  his  staff,  only  60 
days  to  the  study  of  the  matter.  The  Tariff 
Commission,  moreover,  is  a  body  whose  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  field  of  tariffs  and  trade  mat¬ 
ters  is  conceded.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
incredible  that  the  President  should,  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  national  defense  rea¬ 
sons,  take  issue  with  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
findings. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  1934  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  This  proposal  was  submitted 
to  Congress  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
In  transmitting  the  bill  to  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  said  that  the  au¬ 
thority  he  requested  was  proposed  for 
use  “within  carefully  guarded  limits  to 
modify  existing  duties  and  import  re¬ 
strictions  in  such  a  way  as  will  benefit 
American  agriculture  and  industry.” 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
who  pointed  out  what  has  happened  to 
American  industry  under  the  operation 
of  the  policy;  and  I  say  that  such  a 
result  is  a  complete  denial  of  the  things 
President  Roosevelt  was  trying'  to 
achieve. 

I  quote  further  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  statement: 

You  and  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  important 
that  the  country  possess  within  its  borders 
a  necessary  diversity  and  balance  to  main¬ 
tain  a  rounded  national  life,  that  it  must 
sustain  activities  vital  to  national  defense, 
and  that  such  interests  cannot  be  sacrificed 
for  passing  advantage.  *  *  *  The  exercise 
of  the  authority  which  I  propose  must  be 
carefully  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
information,  so  as  to  give  assurance  that  no 
sound  and  important  American  interest  will 
be  injuriously  disturbed.  The  adjustment  of 
our  foreign-trade  relations  must  rest  on  the 
premise  of  undertaking  to  benefit,  and  not  to 
injure,  such  interests.  In  a  time  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  unemployment  such  as  this,  the 
highest  consideration  of  the  position  of  the 
different  branches  of  American  production 
is  required. 

That  was  the  theme  in  1934.  Some 
may  remember  that  at  that  time  there 
were  financial  troubles  all  around  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  At  about  that  period,  some  of 
us  were  helping  administer  relief  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma? 

Mi-.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  recall  that  at  about  the 
time  when  President  Roosevelt  was  rec¬ 
ommending  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  so'  as  not  to  jeopardize  American 
industry  there  was  on  the  statute  books, 
on  the  average,  five  times  as  much  tariff 
protection  as  there  is  today,  in  view  of 
the  tariff  reductions  made  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  recognize 
that.  And  even  when  the  tariffs  were 
very  much  higher,  President  Roosevelt 
said  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful  about 
how  the  power  to  reduce  duties  was  used, 
for  fear  that  some  part  of  the  American 
economy  might  be  damaged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
President  Roosevelt  was  the  one  who 
helped  devise  the  machine.  I  have 
found  that  the  experience  of  most 
Americans  is  that  the  man  who  makes 
a  machine  knows  how  to  operate  it. 

The  record  shows  that  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  in  office  and  when 
these  matters  came  to  him  for  consid¬ 
eration,  he  did  not  upset  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  his  actions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  matter  were  taken  under 
section  336  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act;  but 
he  concurred  in  each  of  16  cases  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  reported 
from  1934  to  1941.  Pie  knew  what  the 
program  was,  and  he  did  not  lightly  toss 
aside  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts. 

Only  a  slight  change  occurred  when 
President  Truman  took  office.  He  con¬ 
curred  in  the  one  case  the  Commission 
reported  to  him  under  section  336.  It 
involved  almonds.  President  Truman 
three  times  invoked  the  escape-clause 
provision— in  cases  which  involved  wom¬ 
en’s  fur-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies,  hat¬ 
ters’  fur,  and  dried  figs.  He  recognized 
that  it  was  important  to  follow  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  in  only  two  instances  did  he  upset 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

When  we  consider  the  third  period 
during  which  the  same  power  has  been 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  President, 
we  find  that  in  15  instances  President 
Eisenhower  has  upset  the  findings  of  the 
factfinding  body  which  was  set  up  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  should  be  done.  It  is  as  a  result  of 
that  situation  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  became  worried,  because  if  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  expert 
boards  are  continually  rejected,  then,  of 
course,  there  will  be  trouble. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  this  matter  came  up  in 
1945.  At  that  time  we  were  not  involved 
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in  any  fight  similar  to  the  one  the  House 
had  several  years  ago,  because  it  was 
understood  that  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  law  in  the  way  Congress  in¬ 
tended,  namely,  as  a  delegation  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  first  of  all,  and  then 
to  the  President,  of  a  power  which  he 
exercised  only  in  case  of  an  extremely 
serious  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  action  taken  the 
other  day  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  I  participated,  was  very 
little  more  than  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
iij  the  way  in  which  this  matter  has 
recently  been  handled.  If  the  matter 
had  been  handled  in  the  way  President 
Roosevelt,  who  first  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Congress,  handled  it,  we 
would  neither  see  nor  need  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  pending  bill.  It  is  in  the 
bill  only  because  of  a  complete  lack  of 
desire,  on  the  part  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  to  do  what  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  by  the  escape  clause.  That  is  why 
this  trouble  has  developed  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  background 
of  the  escape  clause?  On  February  25, 
1947,  President  Truman  issued  Executive 
Order  9832,  which  provided  for  inclusion 
in  every  trade  agreement  thereafter  en¬ 
tered  into  under  the  1934  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of — 

a  clause  providing,  in  effect,  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  unforeseen  developments  and  of  the 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States  on 
any  article  in  the  trade  agreement,  such 
article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten,  serious  injury  to  domestic 
producers  of  like  or  similar  articles,  the 
United  States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  the 
concession,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  modify 
it,  to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  such  injury. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  escape 
clause. 

In  issuing  that  order.  President  Tru¬ 
man  stated: 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  the  order  do  not  deviate  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Cordell  Hull  principles.  They  simply 
make  assurances  doubly  sure  that  American 
interests  will  be  properly  safeguarded. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  need  to  bear 
in  mind  President  Truman’s  statement 
that 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  the  order  do  not  deviate  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Cordell  Hull  principles. 


That  report  was  made  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Commission  on  April  24, 
1958,  but  he  declined  to  act  on  the 
ground  that  remedial  legislation  was 
pending  before  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  have  any 
idea  about  what  would  have  happened 
under  the  previous  administrations,  fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  recommendation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission?  The  previous  ad¬ 
ministrations  would  have  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  only  because  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  now  declines  to  follow  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendations  that 
this  trouble  has  developed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  now  take  back  the  power  it  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  President  and  never  should 
have  lost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  today  before  the  Senate  is 
not  one  of  tariffs.  The  question  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure  of  a  government  of,  for,  and  by 
the  people. 

I  notice  that  those  who  have  moved 
to  strike  out  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  as 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee,  are 
recruited  from  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  sides.  If  I  had  time  to  do 
so,  I  could  quote  the  declarations  of 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  cham¬ 
pions,  such  as  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  in 
support  of  mycontention  that  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  can  be  exercised  only 
through  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  is  delegating  away  its 
constitutional  power  to  make  tariff  laws 
and  to  lay  imposts  and  the  duties. 

It  is  said  that  the  Congress  delegates 
this  power  to  the  President.  However, 
the  delegation  to  the  President  is  in 
name  only.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  will  exercise  this  legislative 
power  of  Congress.  Instead,  it  is  the 
anonymous  and  unnamed  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him,  who,  in  many  cases, 
never  have  faced  a  ballot  box  in  all  their 


lives,  who  do  not  represent  any  State, 
who  do  not  represent  any  congressional 
district,  who  do  not  represent  the  people, 
but  who  represent  only  their  own  ideas 
about  what  is  good  for  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Members  of  Congress,  in  thinking 
too  much  of  this  measure  as  a  tariff  bill, 
are  forgetting  that  this  generation  is 
seeing  a  big  change  in  governments  oc¬ 
cur  throughout  the  world.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  that  they 
cannot  hope  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  lead  the  world  toward  free 
government  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  delegate  to 
others  its  constitutional  powers  to  those 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
those  who  are  around  him. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  a  joint 
statement;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  of  Robert  B.  Anderson, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Maurice 

H.  Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget 

Both  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  which  ended  last  June  30, 
were  less  than  had  been  estimated  in  the 
budget  last  January,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  year-end  reports  shown  in  the 
monthly  budget  statement  for  June. 

Receipts  were  $69.1  billion,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $71.9  billion,  resulting  in  a  budget 
deficit  of  $2.8  billion.  In  January,  a  deficit 
of  $0.4  billion  had  been  estimated. 

The  results  for  fiscal  year  1958  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January  estimates  and  with  re¬ 
sults  for  1956  and  1957  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  are  based  on 
preliminary  reports  and  are  subject  to  later 
revision: 


Budget  totals 
[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 


1956 

actual 

1957 

actual 

1958 

January 

estimate 

Actual 

Receipts . . . 

$68.2 

66.5 

$71.0 

69.4 

$72.4 

72.8 

$69.1 

71.9 

Expenditures . 

Surplus  or  deficit... 

+1.6 

+1.6 

-.4 

-2.8 

If  we  wish  to  do  this  job  in  the  way 
Cordell  Hull  envisioned  it  would  be 
done,  and  as  he  clearly  pointed  out  to 
the  Congress  was  the  proper  way,  we 
should  not  allow  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

Mr.  President,  what  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  foregoing? 

The  escape  clause  was  written  into  the 
law  in  1951.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc.  In  that  connection  the 
Commission  unanimously  reported  to 
the  President  on  April  24  of  this  year 
that  manufactured  lead  and  manufac¬ 
tured  zince  imports  were  causing  “seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industries  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.” 


Budget  receipts  and  expenditures 


[Fiscal  years.  In  millions] 


Descriptions 

1957 

actual 

1958 

January 

estimate 

Actual 

Change 

from 

January 

estimate 

RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Individual  income  taxes . . . . 

$39, 030 
21, 531 
9, 159 
5,227 

$40, 800 
20,800 
9,072 
5,957 

$38,  569 
20,533 
8,698 
6,806 

-$2,231 

-267 

-374 

-151 

Corporation  income  taxes.. _ _ _ _ _ 

Excise  taxes  (net). . . . . 

AD  other  receints  and  onstoms  fnetl .  .. 

Total _ _ _ 

74, 947 
3,917 

76,  629 
4,229 

73, 606 
4,523 

—3,023 

+294 

Refunds  of  receints  f—1  ...  .  ... 

Net  budget  receipts . 

71,  029 

72, 400 

69, 083 

-3,  317 

1958 
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Budget  receipts  and  expenditures — Continued 


[Fiscal  years.  In  millions] 


1958 

Descriptions 

1957 

actual 

January 

estimate 

Actual 

Change 

from 

January 

estimate 

EXPENDITURES  PY  MAJOR  AGENCY 

Legislative  branch  and  the  Judiciary . . . 

$135 

10 

3,  951 
160 

$159 

12 

3,749 

405 

2,300 

5, 124 
1,021 
447 

$143 

J1 

3,  594 
466 

2,  275 
5.  098 
944 

— $16 
—  1 

Executive  Office  of  the  President . . . . . 

Funds  appropriated  to  the.  President: 

—  1 55 

+61 

—25 

Independent  offices: 

1,990 

4,  805 

—26 

915 

—  77 

General  Services  Administration . . . . . . 

570 

425 

—22 

—‘23 

207 

197 

—  10 

5,  000 

5,  327 
652 

4,887 

646 

—  440 

Department  of  Commerce . . . . . 

'  562 

—  6 

Department  of  Defense: 

38,  439 

38,  861 
662 

39,  010 

+149 
+76 
—  100 

639 

738 

'Department,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare _ 

2,295 

2,  745 
647 

2, 645 
666 

572 

+19 

+6 

+104 

-11 

Department  of  Justice . . - . . . . 

214 

223 

229 

Department  of  Labor  . . 

418 

463 

567 

Post  Office  Department . . . 

518 

686 

Department  of  State _ _ _ _ _ 

179 

228 

203 

-25 

Treasury  Department: 

7,244 

7,800 

7,  612 

-188 

805 

841 

842 

*f  1 
-5 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . . . . . 

26 

30 

25 

200 

-200 

Budget  expenditures . . 

69, 433 

72, 788 

71,  897 

-891 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  shows  that  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  June  1958 
was  $2,800,000,000.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  say  that  both  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  which  ended  last  June  30, 
were  less  than  had  been  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  January, 
according  to  the  preliminary  year-end 
reports  shown  in  the  monthly  budget 
statement  for  June. 

In  other  words,  when  the  President 
submitted  his  budget  he  anticipated  that 
the  deficit  for  1958  would  be  less  than 
$500  million.  It  turns  out  to  be  $2,800,- 
000,000.  Now  it  is  estimated  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  1959,  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  we  are  at  present,  will  be  at  least 
$10  billion. 

Let  me  add  to  my  statement  that  in 
the  next  12  months  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  refinance 
$74,718,660,692  of  the  public  debt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  ask  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  between  the  24th  of  July  and  the 
25th  of  December  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  refi¬ 
nance,  in  terms  of  national  debt, 
$36,600,000,000. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  that 
means?  Do  they  know  that  the  interest 
upon  the  national  debt  for  the  year  1958, 
amounting  to  $7,612,000,000,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  expenditure  made  by  our 
Government? 


At  this  moment  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  room  there  is  before  that 
committee  the  mutual  aid  or  foreign  aid 
bill,  which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $3,900,000,000.  Our  coun¬ 
try  is  spending  its  income  of  the  future, 
and  in  this  situation  it  is  proposed  by 
the  authors  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  Kerr  amend¬ 
ment  and  to  have  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  surrender  its  power  to  un¬ 
known  individuals  in  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  “One 
Year  Maturities  Are  $74,718,666,692,” 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  21,  1958] 
One-Year  Maturities  Are  $74,718,666,692 
Direct  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that 
will  mature  within  12  months  amount  to 
$74,718,666,692.  They  consist  of  Treasury 


securities  as  follows: 

July  24,  discount  bills _ $1,  699,  865,  000 

July  31,  discount  bills _  1,  701,  714,  000 

Aug.  1,  4-percent  certificates 

of  indebtedness _  11,519,077,000 

Aug.  1,  serial  E  savings 

bonds1 _  2,231,613,495 

Aug.  1,  serial  F  savings 

bonds  1 _  125,  960,  692 

Aug.  1,  serial  G  savings 

bonds 1 _ _ _  869,  751, 100 

Aug.  7,  discount  bills _  1,700,410,000 

Aug.  14,  discount  bills _  1,  700,  027,  000 

Aug.  21,  discount  bills _  1,  800,  750,  000 

Aug.  28,  discount  bills _  1»,  800,  230,  000 

Sept.  4,  discount  bills _  1,800,204,000 

Sept.  11,  discount  bills _  1,  700,  209,  000 

Sept.  15,  2  y4  -percent  Treas¬ 
ury  bonds _  3,  818,  002,  500 

Sept.  15,  2%-percent  Treas¬ 
ury  bonds _  926,811,000 

Sept.  18,  discount  bills _  1,  701,  012,  000 


Sept.  25,  discount  bills _ $1,  700,  384,  000 

Oct.  1,  iy2  -percent  Treasury 

notes -  121,  269,  000 

Oct.  2,  discount  bills _  1,  700,  356,  000 

Oct.  9,  discount  bills _  1,700,060,000 

Oct.  16,  discount  bills _  1,  700,  003,  000 

Dec.  1,  3%  -percent  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness _  9,  832,719,  000 

Dec.  15,  2  Vi  -percent  Treas¬ 
ury  bonds -  2,  368,  365,  500 

1959 

Jan.  1,  serial  E  savings 

bonds -  2,  264,  464,  636 

Jan.  1,  serial  F  savings 

bonds -  201,  882,  669 

Jan.  1,  serial  G  savings 

bonds -  1,  244,  254,  100 

Feb.  14,  2  Vi  -percent  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness _  9,  769,  891,  000 

Feb.  15,  1%  -percent  Treas¬ 
ury  bonds -  5,  102,  277,  000 

Apr.  1,  iy2  -percent  Treasury 

notes -  118,847,000 

May  15,  1V4  -percent  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebedness _  1,  798,  257,  000 


Total -  74,  718,  666,692 

Week  ago -  74,  719,  963,  695 

Year  ago -  81,  408,  480,  124 

1  Maturing  monthly  within  a  year  from 
this  date  forward. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
on  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
for  selected  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  Sattes,  selected 
years,  1929-58 


[In  billions] 

June  30: 

1929 _ 

1939 _ 

1949 _ _ 

1954  _ _ _ 

1955  _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ _ _ _ 


$16.  9 
40.  4 
252.  8 

271.  3 
274.  4 

272.  8 
270.  6 
276.  4 


(Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1956.) 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  on 
United  States  Treasury  receipts  for  the 
years  1928  to  1937.  It  shows  how  the 
income  of  the  Nation  in  a  recession  de¬ 
clines  without  any  tax  reduction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

United  States  Treasury  receipts,  1928-37 


(In  billions] 


Year 

Income  and 
profits 
taxes 

Total 

receipts 

1928 . 

$2,174 

$4,042 

1929 . 

2.  331 

4.  033 

1930 . . 

2.411 

4. 178 

1931 . . 

1. 860 

3. 190 

1932 . 

1. 057 

2.  006 

1933 . 

2.  080 

1934 . . . 

.818 

3. 116 

1935 . 

1.099 

3.800 

1936 . . 

1.427 

4.  116 

1937 . 

2.163 

5.294 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
J  une  30, 1956. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  shall  be  agreed  to,  will  it 
not  be  a  vote  of  confidence  in  appointees 
anonymous? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Appointees  anony¬ 
mous.  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I 
wish  I  were  the  author  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  A  vote  of  confidence  in 
appointees  anonymous. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  And  not  in  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  We  ourselves  are 
giving  up  free  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  there  any  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  use  up  the  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
last  3  minutes  will  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  on  the  amendment  rather 
than  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  so  transferred. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  auorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]  are  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 63 


Aiken 

Flanders 

Monroney 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Beall 

Gore 

Morton 

Bennett 

Green 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hill 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hruska 

Payne 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Capehart 

Ives 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Javits 

Robertson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Langer 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Douglas 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Ellender 

McNamara 

NAYS— 27 

Williams 

Anderson 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hoblitzell 

Murray 

Bible 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Revercomb 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Russell 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Long 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

Malone 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING 

6 

Bricker 

Holland 

Yarborough 

Hennings 

Kennedy 

Young 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  It  is  designated  “7-21-58-A.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  read,  or  printed  in  the 
Record  without  reading? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  copy  of  the  amendment  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Payne  was,  on 
page  15,  after  line  16,  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sections : 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  President  shall  proclaim  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  impose 
such  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifica¬ 
tions  as  are  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  to  the  respective  domestic 
industry,  unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days,  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  that  no  such  adjustments  or  modifica¬ 
tions  be  made,  or  no  such  quotas  be  imposed, 
or  recommending  that  alternative  means  of 
preventing  or  remedying  serious  Injury  to 
the  respective  domestic  industry  be  adopted. 


Such  recommendations  by  the  President 
shall  become  effective,  unless  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  60  days,  or  in  the  event 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the  time 
the  recommendation  is  submitted,  within  30 
days  after  the  Congress  next  convenes,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  have  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ap¬ 
prove  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  which  event  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  so 
approved. 

“(2)  In  any  case  of  divided  vote  calling 
for  the  application  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of 
section  330  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.  S.  C„  sec.  1330),  as  amended,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  that 
group  within  the  Commission  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  (as 
specified  by  the  President  in  his  report  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) , 
and  which  the  President  is  authorized  to 
consider  as  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  under  such  section 
330.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
“resolution”  means  only  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows  (with  appropriate  changes  to  cover 
the  situation  referred  to  in  section  7  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958)  : 

“That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approve  the  action — 

"(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  re¬ 
spective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to 
the  President  dated  ,19  ,  on  its 

escape-clause  investigation  numbered 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  and 

“(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  his  report  (dated  , 

19  )  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  section 

7  (c)  of  such  act.”, 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  and  does  not  include  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
such  investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  has  not  reported  it  before 
the  expiration  of  10  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  10  calendar 
days  after  its  receipt) ,  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
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charge  the  committee  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investi¬ 
gation)  ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  those  favoring  and  those  op¬ 
posing  the  resolution.  No  amendment  to 
such  motion  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid¬ 
eration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly 
privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  not  to  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo¬ 
tion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motion  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit¬ 
tee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  mo¬ 
tions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
investigation  shall  be  decided  without  de¬ 
bate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  investigation,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  investigation  has  been 
referred  to  committee,  no  other  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  investigation  may 
be  reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  (1)  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  investigation  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if 
no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  investigation  had  been  re¬ 
ceived;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  investigation 
shall  be  automatically  substituted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  first  House. 


Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  order  to 
fill  the  void  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  which  the  adoption  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader’s 
amendment  has  just  created.  Essential¬ 
ly  it  is  aimed  at  arriying  at  a  compromise 
on  this  vital  question  affecting  the 
escape-clause  provision  of  the  act. 

A  careful  study  of  the  escape-clause 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  which  have  just  been  strick¬ 
en  from  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Johnson  amendment  clearly 
shows  that  if  they  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  they  would  have  all  but  nulli¬ 
fied  the  foreign  trade  program.  The  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee’s  provisions  were  ex¬ 
treme  provisions  which  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  tied  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  an  area  often  crucial  to  the  Nation’s 
foreign-policy  goals  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  and  in  an  area  where  the  President 
must  be  given  some  discretion  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  Even 
the  most  ardent  opponents  of  foreign 
trade  will  admit  that  the  nullification  of 
this  program  is  not  their  objective  and 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States.-  It  was  this  extreme  nature  of 
the  Finance  Committee’s  escape-clause 
provisions  which  led  me  to  cast  my  vote 
against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
which  we  have  just  adopted,  goes  to' the 
other  extreme.  It  strikes  out  the  entire 
escape-clause  provision  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  continues  the  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sions  now  in  effect  in  the  law.  These,  as 
we  all  know  so  well,  have  proved  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  alleviating  the  plight  of  certain 
domestic  industries  which  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  our  foreign-trade  con¬ 
cessions.  The  escape-clause  provisions 
which  are  now  in  the  law  leave  the  full 
decision  in  each  escape-clause  case  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  On  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  the  President  has  decided 
not  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  reasons  not 
always  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
thereby  leaving  many  industries  de¬ 
fenseless  against  the  flood  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  commodities.  To  return  to  the 
present  provisions,  therefore,  would  be 
most  unwise  and  would  merely  serve  to 
develop  even  more  opposition  to  the  for¬ 
eign-trade  program — opposition  which  I 
am  certain  could  at  some  point  in  the 
future  grow  strong  enough  to  ruin  it  en¬ 
tirely.  We  must  have  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  the  program.  We  must  not 
seek  extremes.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  amendment  would  represent  a 
fair  compromise  acceptable  to  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  foreign 
trade. 

In  essence  my  amendment  would  re¬ 
store  to  the  bill  now  before  us  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  provisions  of  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  with  one  major  exception:  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required  in  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  would  be  changed  to  a  majority 
vote.  It  is  apparent  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  would  make  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
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vision  as  ineffective  as  it  now  is.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
such  a  vote  on  any  given  escape  clause 
case  and  would  therefore  make  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  provision  most  unrealistic.  A 
majority  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  entirely  in  the  realm  of  possibility 
and  would  be  more  in  line  with  normal 
legislative  practice. 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
change  which  my  amendment  would  ef¬ 
fect  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver¬ 
sions  concerns  the  length  of  time  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  given  to  consider  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  case  if  the  case  had  been 
referred  to  it  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session.  The  House  version  provided 
that  those  days  which  transpire  between 
the  time  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
Congress  and  the  time  when  Congress 
convenes  are  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
60-day  period  allotted  Congress  to  act  on 
such  cases.  Should  a  case,  therefore, 
be  referred  to  Congress  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  it  could  be  that  Congress,  upon 
reconvening,  would  find  itself  in  the 
ridiculous  position  where  it  would  have 
zero  days  to  act. 

The  Senate  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  provided  that  if  a  case  is  referred 
to  Congress  while  Congress  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  Congress  shall  have  the  full  90  days 
allotted  to  it  for  such  cases  upon  re¬ 
convening.  This  could  mean,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  as  much  as  half  a  year  could 
pass  before  Congress  acted  upon  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  case.  This,  along  with  the 
amount  of  time  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  President  have  in  which  to  han¬ 
dle  such  cases  could  mean  the  delay  of 
months  and  months  before  an  industry 
obtained  any  relief. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  much 
more  reasonable  time  factor  by  giving 
Congress  30  days  after  it  convenes  to 
act  upon  an  escape  clause  case  which 
had  been  referred  to  it  while  it  was  not 
in  session. 

Another  important  change  which  my 
amendment  would  make  to  the  House 
version  is  that  it  would  provide  that  in 
the  case  of  a  divided  vote  in  the  Tariff 
Commission,  those  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  group  within  the 
Commission  which  recommend  the 
greatest  measure  of  relief  would  be  the 
findings  and  recommendations  which 
the  Congress  would  be  authorized  to 
consider  as  the  Commission’s  decision  on 
any  given  escape  clause  case.  This 
provision  of  my  amendment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  same  as  was  included  in  the 
Finance  Committee’s  bill.  The  House 
bill  made  no  provision  whatsoever  in  the 
event  of  a  divided  vote  in  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
makes  no  other  changes  in  the  House 
version  other  than  those  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  It  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  60  days  in  which  to  act  on  an 
escape-clause  case  after  it  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  Congress  by  the  President. 
And  what  is  more  important,  like  the 
House  version,  my  amendment  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  become  effective  in  the  event 
of  congressional  inaction.  The  Finance 
Committee’s  version  had  reversed  this 
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and  had  provided  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  would  be  in 
effect  in  the  event  Congress  had  not 
taken  action  in  the  allotted  time.  In  my 
estimation  this  was  a  negative  approach. 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  both  the  Senate 
escape-clause  provisions  and  those  of  the 
House  were  to  permit  the  Congress  to  re¬ 
tain  some  of  its  constitutional  powers  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  trade.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  restore  to  Congress  its  tradi¬ 
tional  authority  to  delegate  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  only  those  powers  in  matters  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  which  the  Congress  wants  him 
to  have.  For  that  reason,  in  escape- 
clause  cases  where  the  President  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Congress  should  act  upon  the  President’s 
decision  and  not  upon  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations.  And  if 
the  Congress  fails  to  act  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision,  then  his  decision  should 
stand  as  the  final  affirmative  action  based 
on  careful  consideration.  Otherwise, 
Congress  would  be  having  its  cake  and 
eating  it,  too.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  it  necessary  to  restore  the  House 
provision  concerning  this  important 
point. 

There  is  precedent,  Mr.  President,  for 
my  proposal.  On  July  2  of  this  year  an 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  enacted  into  law,  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  our  allies  on  nuclear  mat¬ 
ters.  In  approving  an  agreement,  the 
President  must  send  his  findings  to  Con¬ 
gress  where  they  are  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  where  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  within  60  days — ex¬ 
cept  during  this  Congress,  where  30  days 
are  allotted.  If  during  this  period  both 
Houses  of  Congress  disapprove  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  concurrent  resolution — exactly 
as  my  amendment  provides — it  cannot 
become  effective.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Congress  does  not  act  within  that  pre¬ 
scribed  period  of  time,  the  President’s 
agreement  can  be  implemented.  Thus 
my  proposals,  which  are  almost  identical 
to  those  affecting  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  are  indeed  supported  by  prece¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  truly  believe  that  my 
amendment  would  avoid  the  extremes  of 
either  the  Finance  Committee’s  escape- 
clause  provisions  and  the  provisions  now 
In  the  law  which  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Johnson],  would  seek  to  retain.  My 
amendment  would  make  the  escape- 
clause  provision  much  fairer  than  those 
passed  by  the  House,  because  it  would 
change  the  two-thirds  vote  provision 
which  is  most  unreasonable  and  substi¬ 
tute  therefore  a  majority  vote.  It  would 
also  make  the  time  factor  more  realistic 
and  it  would  force  the  Congress  to  act 
upon  escape-clause  provisions  or  other¬ 
wise  make  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  effective. 

In  the  interest  of  our  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  which  deserve  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  escape-clause  provision  than  the  one 
now  in  effect,  and  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  foreign-trade  program  itself,  which 
is  being  weakened  by  increasing  opposi¬ 
tion,  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment  which 
is  now  under  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Finally,  an  argument  has  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  type  of  proposal.  Let  me  say 
merely  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  answered  that 
question,  and  answered  it  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  He  definitely  set  to  rest  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
kind  of  legislation.  As  he  pointed  out. 
Congress  is  merely  delegating  certain 
powers  to  the  President.  All  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  establishing  a  guideline  by  which 
a  disagreement  of  Congress  with  a  deci¬ 
sion  reached  by  the  President  may  be 
acted  on  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  request 
time  for  that  pui'pose? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  may 
be  called  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senate  has  rejected 
the  Kerr-Thurmond  amendment,  which 
would  have  virtually  wrecked,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  reciprocal  trade 
bill.  I  am  very  glad  we  have  tried  to 
hold  onto  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and 
have  not  merely  contented  ourselves 
with  the  symbol.  The  vote  was  so  de¬ 
cisive  that  I  think  it  indicates  the  real 
opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  question 
of  reciprocal  trade. 

Our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  has  now  come  for¬ 
ward  with  another  amendment,  which  is 
only  slightly  less  objectionable,  because 
it  permits  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
overrule  the  President  by  a  majority 
vote  of  each  House. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  shall  ask  a  simple 
question.  Was  objection  raised  by  any 
Senator,  when  the  Senate  acted  upon 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  earlier 
this  year,  to  placing  the  identical,  same 
provisions  and  restrictions  upon  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requiring  Congress  to 
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take  positive  and  affirmative  action,  by 
a  majority  vote  as  to  whether  Congress 
approved  of  those  agreements? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  become  a  slave  to  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure,  and  that  he  does 
not  recognize  the  difference,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  between  passing  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  matters  and  passing  on  tariffs. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment,  so 
that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  as  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  answer  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  he  does  not  dis¬ 
trust  the  intelligence  of  Congress;  it  is 
merely  their  character  which  he  dis¬ 
trusts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  distrust  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  defend  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Nation  when  Congress  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  pressure  of  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cific  producer  interests,  all  asking  for 
tariffs.  This  is  not  a  theoretical  distrust ; 
it  is  based  upon  the  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  Tariff  of  Abomi¬ 
nations  in,  I  believe,  1830,  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley-Grundy  tariff  of  1930.  With  the 
exception  of  the  years  from  1846  to  1861, 
and  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913,  those 
were  years  in  which  Congress  was  vir¬ 
tually  helpless  at  the  hands  of  the  groups 
wanting  protection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  conformity  with  those 
views,  does  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
favor  transferring  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  some  unknown  John  Does  in  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance  when,  after  a  century,  Con¬ 
gress  has  shown  itself  unable  to  legislate 
for  the  general  interest,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  15  years  from  1846  to  1861, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  of  1913,  I  favor  delegating  author¬ 
ity  to  the  President. 

But  I  remind  my  good  friend  that  I  am 
not  a  slave  to  the  idea  that  Congress 
should  turn  everything  over  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  administrative  assistants, 
because  last  week  I  defended  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  so  far  as  roles 
and  missions  were  concerned. 

I  think  that  in  the  field  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  and  the  field  of  national  defense,  the 
opinions  of  Congress  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  wiser  than  those  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  or  to  any  other  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  just  stated  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  there  is  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  atomic  energy 
bill - 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  atomic  energy  bill 
and  the  bill  now  pending.  Is  that  dis-  _ 
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tinction  this:  That  the  duly-elected 
representatives  in  Congress  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  the  abstruse 
problems  which  arise  in  the  atomic 
energy  field,  but  do  not  possess  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  the  problems 
which  arise  in  the  field  of  trade? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  doubted 
the  intelligence  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  or  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  any  other  of  my  colleagues. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  ablest 
group  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  being  associated. 

It  is  not  the  intelligence  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  which  I  doubt;  it  is 
their  ability  to  withstand  the  concen¬ 
trated  pressure  of  industries  demanding 
protection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  interest  is  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented,  is  diffused,  and  is,  thereby,  rela¬ 
tively  weak. 

But  in  the  case  of  tariffs — and  I  may 
say  also  in  the  case  of  public  works  such 
as  rivers  and  harbors — the  pressure  of 
local  interests  has  swept  Congress  off  its 
feet.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  resist  those  pressures,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  concentrated  local 
interests  will  put  pressure  on  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  must  stand  for  reelection 
every  2  years.  It  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  listen  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  the 
consumer. 

Senators  come  up  for  reelection  every 
6  years.  It  is  only  in  the  first  2  years  of 
his  term  that  a  Senator  feels  secure.  In 
the  middle  2  years  he  begins  to  be  appre¬ 
hensive.  In  the  last  2  years  he  becomes 
frightened,  unless  he  comes  from  a  safe 
State,  such  as  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  these  matters. 
•Therefore,  it  is  very  hard  to  maintain — 
for  men  to  maintain  their  courage  in  the 
face  of  such  pressures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  have  Congress  retain  its  constitutional 
power's,  within  certain  limits,  in  fields 
which  do  not  present  any  temptation  to 
the  Member's  of  Congress  or  place  any 
great  strain  upon  their  intellect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Our  intellects 
are  perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with 
these  issues.  But  I  should  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  tariffs  and  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  we  are  like  Oscar  Wilde,  who  said 
he  could  resist  everything  except  tempta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  causes  me  great  sor¬ 
row  to  be  driven  to  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  more  confidence,  in  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  some  un¬ 
identified  persons  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  than  he  has  in  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  those  with  whom  he  works 
each  day  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in 
the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  distorting  the  opinions 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  said  I 
had  more  confidence  in  the  office  of  the 
presidency  on  tariff  matters,  and  I 
should  say  also  on  matters  dealing  with 
rivers  and  harbors. 


The  best  way  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  can  prove  me  wrong  is  for  him 
to  help  our  colleagues  to  develop  more 
resistance  to  river  and  harbor  bills  and 
also  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  par¬ 
ticular  industries  which  seek  protection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mrs.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  made  his  position 
very  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  so. . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  more  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  President  to  exercise  legislative 
powers  than  he  does  in  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  so;  and  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  for  making  his  posi¬ 
tion  so  clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  Payne 
amendment,  after  the  flurry  of  objec¬ 
tions  has  subsided  for  the  moment. 

The  Payne  amendment  has  been  of¬ 
fered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Kerr  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  The 
Kerr  provision,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
delegates  to  the  Tariff  Commission  au¬ 
thority  for  final  decision  to  increase  tar¬ 
iffs  or  impose  quotas  in  escape-clause 
cases,  subject  only  to  overriding  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  the  event  the  President  disagrees  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  findings  or  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  his  disagreement. 

The  Payne  amendment  reverses  this 
procedure  and,  while  retaining  to  the 
President  the  essential  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  for  final  decision  in  these  cases, 
as  in  the  present  law,  provides  that  the 
Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution 
override  the  President’s  decision  and 
may  make  the  Tariff  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendations  final.  This  provision  is 
analogous  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  which  permitted  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  both  Houses  to  over¬ 
ride  a  Presidential  decision.  However, 
while  analogous,  it  is  seriously  different 
in  effect  and  in  practice. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  while  unfortunate  in  its  im¬ 
plications  that  the  Congress  should  re¬ 
assume  a  direct  responsibility  in  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  individual  tariff  rates,  has  the 
merit  at  least  of,  first,  retaining  the  60- 
day  period  for  Presidential  consideration 
of  all  the  factors,  foreign  policy  and 
other,  in  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation,  whereas  the  Payne  amend¬ 
ment  cuts  this  period  to  30  days;  second, 
approximating  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
by  two-thirds  vote;  and,  third,  requiring 
a  major  effort  to  overturn  a  Presidential 
decision  made  in  the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  cogent 
arguments  by  the  President,  and,  pre¬ 
sumably  of  the  responsible  congressional 
leadership,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  logrolling  process — with  which  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin],  seems  not  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar — to  muster  a  two-thirds  majority 


in  both  Houses  to  sustain,  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  narrow  view — con¬ 
fined  by  law  to  questions  of  injury  or 
threats  of  injury  to  individual  indus¬ 
tries  or  segments  thereof,  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  It  would  be  far  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  obtain  a  simple  major¬ 
ity  for  this  purpose,  particularly  as  that 
majority  might  be  merely  a  majority  of 
a  quorum  or  even  less  in  the  case  of  a 
voice  vote,  instead  of  a  majority  of  the 
membership.  It  is  that  difference  in  de¬ 
gree  which  would  make  the  difference 
between  a  law  which  would  be  workable 
and  would  retain  the  basic  principle  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  of  dele¬ 
gation  of  individual  ratemaking  to  the 
President  under  standards  and  guide¬ 
lines  set  forth  by  the  Congress,  and  one 
which  would  make  a  shambles  of  the 
whole  program. 

An  individual  case,  however  impor¬ 
tant,  in  which  the  President  might  be 
overridden  by  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  Houses,  could  perhaps  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  national  interest  by  means 
of  other  avenues  which  might  be  open. 
The  first  successful  case,  however,  under 
the  Payne  amendment  would  open  the 
floodgates.  The  succes  of  the  first 
case  would  be  the  result  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  special  interests  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  precisely 
that  objective. 

It  would  not  take  long.  Every  special 
interest  which  had  anything  to  gain 
from  a  high  tariff  would  join  in  the  mass 
.  assault  on  the  Tariff  Commission.  That 
body,  bound  by  a  law  which  requires  it 
to  recommend  the  increase  in  tariffs  or 
the  establishment  of  quotas  merely  be¬ 
cause  increased  imports,  actual  or  rela¬ 
tive,  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
a  tariff  concession,  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  toward  causing  or  threaten¬ 
ing  serious  injury  to  a  portion  or  sub¬ 
division  of  a  domestic  industry,  would 
have  little  latitude.  It  would,  as  it  is 
required  by  law  to  do,  disregard  all  con¬ 
sideration  of,  first,  the  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cision  on  American  exports;  second,  its 
implications  with  respect  to  foreign  pol¬ 
icy;  third,  the  protection  of  American 
consumers;  fourth,  the  effect  on  related 
American  industries,  fifth,  compensatory 
reductions  on  products  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  to  maintain  balance  in  trade 
agreements. 

The  influence  and  authority  of  the 
President,  who  is  elected  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  who  alone,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  represents  them  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  although  of  course  he 
should  proceed  with  the  advice  and  the 
ultimate  consent  of  the  Senate — would 
be  drastically  reduced. 

This  is  the  direction  of  the  Payne 
amendment.  For  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  it  negates  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  and  the  objective 
which  Congress  had  in  enacting  the 
original  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its 
ten  extensions — namely,  to  establish 
the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  relieve  itself  of  the  impos¬ 
sible  chore  of  voting  on  the  level  of  every 
individual  tariff  rate  without  the  time 
and  the  information  necessary  to  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Payne  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  essential  that  I  do  so  and  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected.  I  believe 
that  all  Members  who  believe  in  the 
trade-agreements  law  should  oppose  the 
Payne  amendment. 

Personally,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne].  No 
Member  speaks  with  greater  dedication 
to  his  country  or  greater  patriotism,  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine  offers 
the  amendment  in  what  he  considers  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Similarly, 
I  know  that  he  respects  my  position  as 
much  as  I  respect  his.  I  equally  believe 
that  I,  too,  am  seeking  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

I  believe  the  Payne  amendment  must 
be  opposed  because,  following  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Kerr  amendment,  the  Payne 
amendment  looks  so  mild,  so  palatable, 
and  so  reasonable,  that  it  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  adoption,  just  because  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  easy  to 
take. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Payne 
amendment  goes  to  so  fundamental  an 
aspect  of  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  that 
the  amendment  must  be  opposed  and 
should  be  rejected.  I  shall  state  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  that  position. 

The  language  written  into  the  bill  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
case  of  a  “no”  vote,  was  adopted  as  a 
compromise,  in  an  effort  to  mollify  the 
opponents  of  reciprocal  trade ;  and  it  was 
conditioned  on  the  fact  that  when  the 
Congress  reverses  a  decision  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Congress  practically  is 
trying  to  override  a  veto,  because  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  this  statutory  power  to 
the  President. 

So  the  same  means  provided  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  overriding  of  the 
Presidential  veto  is  included  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  in  order  to  over¬ 
ride  such  a  proposed  action  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Even  that — and  in  a  moment  I  shall 
develop  that  point — changes  the  concept 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  But  at 
lease  we  could  live  with  such  a  provision, 
because  if  the  Congress  can  reverse  the 
President  and  can  make  a  law  without 
the  President’s  signature,  then,  by  a 
similar  procedure,  it  is  at  least  arguable 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  Congress 
to  reverse  the  President’s  decision  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  a 
law  regarding  which  Congress  has  given 
him  plenary  power  for  a  particular 
period.  But  when  we  go  beyond  that,  we 
really  assail  the  policy  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  time,  in  terms  of  world  policy, 
for  us  not  to  compromise  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  policy  involved  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program,  which  we  are 
now  considering  extending. 

What  is  the  fundamental  principle? 
It  is  not  only  that  Congress  should  not 
engaged  in  the  time-honored  practice  of 
logrolling,  in  the  course  of  which  Mem¬ 


bers  trade  off  with  each  other  individual 
economic  interests,  but  also  that  even 
leaving  that  aside — although  certainly 
it  cannot  be  left  aside;  it  remains  a  ma¬ 
jor  argument — the  modern  world  is  so 
complex,  the  number  of  items  involved 
is  so  great,  and  the  individual  economic 
determination  so  powerful,  so  almost 
overwhelming  in  their  character,  that 
Congress  cannot  intelligently — and  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  word — based  upon  full  in¬ 
formation,  deal  with  a  multitude  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind. 

By  way  of  authority  for  those  state¬ 
ments,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  two  widely  divergent  leaders 
in  American  legislative  life.  One  is  what 
Senator  Vandenberg  said  on  June  12, 
1948,  as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

TariS  rate  making  in  Congress  is  an  atroc¬ 
ity.  It  lacks  any  element  of  economic  sci¬ 
ence  or  validity.  I  suspect  the  10  Members 
of  the  Senate,  including  myself,  who  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  11  months  it  took  to  write 
the  last  congressional  tariff  act,  would  join 
me  in  resigning  before  they  would  be  willing 
to  tackle  another  general  congressional  tariff 
revision. 

Senator  Taft,  in  an  interview  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  May 
27,  1948,  said: 

I  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  returning 
to  the  old  method  by  which  Congress  passed 
on  tariff  rates. 

My  colleague  from  Maine  would  say, 
“I  am  not  proposing  that  Congress  pass 
on  tariff  rates.  I  am  proposing  only 
that  Congress  have  the  power,  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote,  to  override  the  President.” 
But  I  respectfully  submit,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  truly  said,  that 
the  minute  there  is  the  first  overriding, 
the  minute  the  forces  which  are  seeking 
to  overturn  the  determinations  of  the 
President  made  in  the  national  interest, 
get  their  first  taste  of  blood,  we  shall 
be  overriding  the  Tariff  Act.  A  smart 
parliamentarian  could  say  that  the 
language,  which  reads,  “approves  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,”  which  would  be  the  language 
of  the  resolution  which  the  Congress 
would  pass  by  majority  vote - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  2  additional  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  smart  parliamentar¬ 
ian  could  say  such  a  resolution  could 
contain  conditions;  that  it  did  not  have 
to  be  unequivocal.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  for  example,  it  could  be 
amended'  without  restriction.  So  the 
Congress  would  be  writing  tariffs — which 
is  exactly  what  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent. 

I  believe  a  good  many  Senators  of 
liberal  views  on  trade  policy  voted 
against  the  well-motivated  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  to  make  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  permanent.  We  refrained  from 
voting  for  the  amendment  not  because 
of  any  reservations  about  the  policy,  but 
because  we  knew  Congress  had  to  have 
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some  terminal  point,  at  which  time  it 
could  check  the  legislation  and  change 
the  ground  rules  if  it  wished.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  interest  of  passing  this  legis¬ 
lation,  we  felt  we  should  go  along  with 
providing  a  term  of  years,  so  that  at  a 
given  time  we  could  amend  the  law  and 
change  the  ground  rules  if  it  were  so 
desired. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  the  United 
States  will  use  our  great  power  to  give 
other  people  a  chance,  if  we  will  not  act 
in  a  parochial  way,  we  shall  be  truly  a 
force  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  this  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked  well.  It  has  increased 
our  exports  and  our  imports,  and  has 
helped  to  increase  world  trade.  If  we 
want  to  oppose  the  betterment  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  trade  in  the  world,  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  losing  our  influence,  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  elsewhere; 
but  if  we  want  a  world  in  which  people 
have  a  fair  chance,  then  this  is  a  fair 
arrangement  and  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  continue,  as  it  has  functioned  suc¬ 
cessfully  up  to  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time  on  the  bill  or  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  controls  the  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  prefer  to  de¬ 
fer  discussion  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  who  have  considered  the  bill  and 
amendments  for  many  weeks;  but  I 
speak  on  it  because  it  may  be  the  only 
chance  that  some  of  us  who  favor  the 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act — as  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  passed  by  the  House — will  have 
to  speak  against  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  act  and  make  it  ineffective. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  inherently  contains 
the  same  defects  as  the  Kerr  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senate  struck  from  the 
bill  today.  The  pending  amendment 
would  erode  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and,  in  fact,  return  to  the  Congress  the 
tariffmaking  function. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  The  broad  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
to  give  power  to  the  President,  within 
peril-point  and  escape-clause  limita¬ 
tions — taking  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
pact  on  an  affected  industry  and  the 
interest  of  the  Nation’s  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  taking  into  consideration 
broad  questions  of  foreign  policy — to 
make  concessions  which  would  allow  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  under  conditions 
of  reciprocity,  and  thereby  enable  us  to 
increase  our  exports.  i 

When,  under  the  amendment  which 
is  offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Maine, 
the  power  to  determine  tariffs  would,  in 
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effect,  be  returned  to  the  Congress,  we 
know  that  the  Congress,  broad  as  its 
powers  are,  adequate  and  comprehensive 
though  its  intelligence  may  be,  patriotic 
as  it  is,  could  not  actually  consider  tech¬ 
nical  tariff  questions  in  the  broad  scope 
as  can  the  President,  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,,  acting  within  the  purposes  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

So,  although  the  amendment  before  us 
is  much  jnore  limited  than  the  Kerr 
amendment,  it  pursues  the  same  path — 
that  of  making  ineffective  the  powers 
given  the  President  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  actually  changing  the 
character  of  that  act. 

Because  I  believe  the  act  as  a  whole 
has  worked  satisfactorily  for  the  coun¬ 
try  and,  certainly  much  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  tariffmaking  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  effect  before  its  enactment  34 
years  ago,  I  oppose  this  amendment  and 
the  amendments  to  the  House  bill  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  act  should  be  extended, 
also,  to  the  5-year  period.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  are  maintained  by 
the  Senate,  or  in  conference,  they  will  be 
the  first  steps  in  a  process  of  gradually 
making  ineffective  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
Congress  delegated  to  him  through  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  me  7  minutes? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  bill 
and  has  ''submitted  a  proposal  which 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

I  favor  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program  which  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
cept  originally  brought  forth  by  Cordell 
Hull;  that  is,  a  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ment  program  which  contemplates  that 
the  United  States  shall  export  surplus 
products  to  other  countries  and  shall 
import  from  them  commodities  which 
the  United  States  either  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  or  cannot  produce  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  arguments  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  defeat  proposals  which 
w^ould  allow  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  elected  by  the 
American  people,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  American  people,  and  who  can  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  American 
people,  to  have  some  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  in  dealing  with  trade 
agreements. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce  belongs  to  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  oppose  the  delegation  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  in  this  field  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Indeed,  I 
favor  it.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
however,  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  no  voice  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  power.  We  are 
told  in  the  arguments  against  the  Payne 
amendment,  as  we  were  told  in  the  argu¬ 


ments  against  the  Kerr  amendment,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be 
subjected  to  temptation  if  they  attempt 
to  exercise  any  voice  in  the  discharge  of 
their  constitutional  powers,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  said  that  the  Congress  must 
pass  a  bill  which  will  preclude  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  from 
exercising  any  voice  in  the  discharge  of 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  in  substance, 
that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to  pass  on  such  matters,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  for  some  strange  reason,  some 
persons  in  the  State  Department,  whose 
identities  are  unknown,  are  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  intelligence  which  the 
Senate  lacks.  We  do  not  know  who 
those  persons  are,  yet  are  told  we  should 
have  complete  confidence  in  them.  And 
we  say  by  our  votes  that  we  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  employees  of  the 
State  Department  were  not  selected  by 
the  American  people  to  discharge  our 
duties.  They  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  American  people,  and  their 
identities  are  concealed  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

I  never  expect  to  cast  a  vote  for  a 
proposition  which  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
duly  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  either  mentally  or 
morally  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  imposes  upon  them. 

I  favor  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  executive  department  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  But  I  want  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  in  the  Congress 
to  retain  in  express  language  their  power 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  such  action  wise.  More¬ 
over,  I  believe  the  Constitution  contem¬ 
plates  that  such  action  should  be  taken. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  Payne.amend- 
ment.  All  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  give  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  power,  under  limited 
conditions,  to  assert  control  over  foreign 
commerce  in  conformity  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  when  a  major¬ 
ity  of  both  Houses  deem  the  action  of  the 
executive  inimical  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  powers 
wisely.  And  certainly  the  President, 
acting  through  the  State  Department 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  action 
in  what  is  essentially  a  legislative  field 
under  the  Constitution  if  a  majority  of 
the  legislative  body  created  by  that  Con¬ 
stitution  deem  such  action  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

The  Payne  amendment  will  not  im¬ 
pede  the  administration  of  the  act.  The 
truth  is  the  procedure  it  establishes  will 
rarely  be  used. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  yield  me  4  or  5  minutes?  I  desire 
to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment, 


my  able  colleague  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne]  a  few  questions. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  how 
many  votes  would  be  required  to  be  cast 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  escape  clause  provision? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  exact  number  of 
votes  any  other  piece  of  legislation  re¬ 
quires,  including  the  legislation  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  without  question  at  all,  giving- 
authority  for  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
exchange  of  atomic  energy  information. 
The  President  would  submit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  proposal  or  the  agreement  and 
the  Congress  would  then,  by  not  acting, 
acquiesce  to  the  agreement  entered  into. 
If  the  Congress  did  not  agree  with  that 
which  the  President  had  entered  into,  it 
would  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  set  forth  its 
objection. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Translating  that 
statement  into  arithmetic,  I  take  it  49 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  do  business? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Therefore,  I  take  it 
that  under  the  Senator’s  amendment  it 
would  be  possible  for  25  Senators  to  over¬ 
rule  effectively  the  position  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
if  only  49  Senators  bothered  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  business  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor,  on  a  vote  to  be  taken.  Then 
25  Senators  would  be  the  majority,  in 
such  an  instance. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  my  able 
friend  another  question.  The  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Senate  prescribed  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure,  generally,  which  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  envisions  in  his  amendment,  to  wit, 
that  by  a  concurrent  resolution  the 
executive  branch  could  be  overruled.  If 
I  correctly  understand  the  situation, 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  sending  the  bill  to  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  two-thirds  vote  before  such 
a  resplution  could  become  effective. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  When  the  House  of 
Representatives  provided  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  can  the  Senator  enlighten 
some  of  us,  as  to  whether  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
vote?  That  is  to  say,  did  the  House  pro¬ 
vide  that  64  Senators  should  vote,  or  did 
it  provide  for  a  simple  two-thirds  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  As  I  recall,  the  House 
bill  provided  for  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting.  I  am  subject 
to  correction,  but  that  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough  to 
yield,  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is 
on  the  floor.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  can  enlighten  us  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  House  bill  provided 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  question  before  the  Senate  now  is 
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whether  25  Senators,  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  vote,  should  vote  to  overrule 
effectively  the  executive  branch  in  this 
field,  or  whether,  as  the  House  bill  pro¬ 
vides,  32  Senators,  as  a  minimum,  should 
vote  to  overrule  the  executive  branch. 
Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  No.  The  argument  is 
very  simple.  The  question  relates  to  the 
power  which  is  conferred  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  article  I, 
section  8.  The  question  is  whether  we 
want  to  give  up  completely  all  rights 
and  privileges  we  have  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  matters,  and  have  no 
votes  in  the  Congress  on  any  question 
of  tariffs,  even  though  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Congress,  created  by  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  the  Tariff  Commission, 
finds  that  a  domestic  industry  is  being 
injured.  We  are  asked  to  say,  “Regard¬ 
less  of  that,  whatever  the  President  may 
say  will  be  the  decision.’’  In  other 
words,  “We  do  not  want  the  Congress 
to  take  any  action  whatsoever.” 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  pro¬ 
vides  affirmatively  that  if  the  President 
does  not  agree  with  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  findings,  he  will  then  submit  his 
views  to  the  Congress.  In  the  absence 
of  any  action  by  the  Congress  by  con¬ 
current  resolution,  or  in  the  absence  of 
any  resolution  at  all,  his  findings  will 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  California 
have  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  to  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that,  procedurally, 
his  amendment  adds  something  to  the 
bill,  as  to  which  the  House  is  silent? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  adds  to  the  bill  the 
provision  that  if  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  believe  that  the 
economy  of  the  country  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  field  needs  greater  protection  than  is 
being  afforded,  the  duly-elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  can  say,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  bodies,  what  they 
believe  in.  They  can  do  so  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  that  the 
difference  is  between  a  simple  majority, 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment,  and  a 
simple  two-thirds  majority;  and  that 
means  a  simple  two-thirds  majority 
under  the  House  provision.  Aside  from 
that,  does  the  Senator’s  amendment  add 
anything  to  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  clarifies  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  waiting  period.  The 
way  the  House  bill  was  written,  it  could 
have  meant  that  if  action  were  taken,  let 
us  say,  by  the  President  in  September, 
by  the  time  the  Congress  reconvened  it 
would  have  no  days  at  all  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  very  important  issue.  It 
would  be  acting  almost  entirely  without 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  mat¬ 
ter  under  consideration.  My  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  within  30  days  after 
convening,  if  Congress  is  not  in  session 
when  the  finding  is  sent  to  it,  it  must 
act. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  whether  this  is  a  correct  statement: 
Under  the  Senator’s  proposal  it  would  be 
possible  for  25  Senators  to  overrule  the 
executive  branch;  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  House  bill,  which  is  now  before 
us,  it  would  require  32  Senators  to  over¬ 
rule  the  executive  branch.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  believe  that  47  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  be  so  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties  that 
they  would  abandon  the  performance  of 
such  duties  and  leave  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  by  way  of 
reply  that,  first,  I  am  searching  for  in¬ 
formation.  Second,  I  will  not  try  to  look 
after  the  consciences  of  any  of  my 
brothers.  I  have  difficulty  with  my  own. 

As  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  wanted  to  know 
exactly  and  precisely  what  the  arith¬ 
metical  difference  was  between  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

Apparently  there  is  no  dispute  any¬ 
where,  either  in  the  executive  branch  or 
in  the  Congress,  as  to  the  new  procedure 
under  which  the  Congress  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  executive 
branch.  Never  has  such  a  provision  been 
in  our  trade  law.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  proposed  procedure  is  new. 
With  respect  to  that  procedure,  no  one 
apparently  disagrees.  The  question  is 
whether  a  two -thirds  majority  or  a 
simple  majority  should  be  required. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  fear 
that  the  consciences  of  47  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  be  in  such  a  terrible 
state  of  repair  as  to  permit  them  to  for¬ 
sake  their  public  duties  and  go  some¬ 
where  else,  leaving  49  Senators  to  do 
the  legislating?  — 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  observed  at  least  one 
example  of  that  kind  of  disi-epair  dur¬ 
ing  my  first  year  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
there  were  three  Senators  present  upon 
one  occasion  when  a  bill  was  passed.  It 
was  not  an  important  bill.  I  did  not  start 
screaming  and  shouting  that  no  more 
Senators  were  present.  Senators  have 
multitudinous  duties.  Much  of  their  la¬ 
bors  are  performed  off'the  Senate  floor. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  correct  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  would  be  as  many 
Senators  present  as  could  be  present  in 
the  consideration  of  important  problems. 
However,  I  simply  have  desired  to  find 
out  succinctly  what  the  difference  is  be¬ 
tween  the  two  proposals. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me 
in  order  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  provision  in  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  is  precisely  what 
would  have  been  required  to  perform  the 
same  act  had  not  the  power  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Executive? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  will  take  1  more 
minute. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  Only  a  simple  majority 
is  required  to  enact  any  law  we  wish  to 
enact.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  saw  no  objection  when  he  signed 
into  law  the  so-called  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  which  contained  the  provision  with 
reference  to  agreements  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  earlier.  It  provides  that  the  Con¬ 
gress,  by  concurrent  resolution  and  by 
majority  vote,  may  disapprove  the  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  situation  is 
simply  this - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  will  take  1  more 
minute.  , 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  Congress  had 
retained  its  powers  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  enact  legislation  in  this  field,  it 
could  have  done  so  by  a  simple  majority. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  situation  would 
not  be  a  bit  different  under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  would  it? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  only  a  gesture  back  toward  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  gives  the  Congress  a 
checkrein  if  it  is  found  that  there  is 
need  for  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  those  who  have  always  supported  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  in  all  its  phases,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  pending  bill. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
in  the  Chamber.  He  made  some  very 
cogent  remarks  last  week  about  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made.  I  agree  with  him 
entirely. 

First,  I  would  find  it  impossible  in  my 
mind,  in  the  present  world  situation,  to 
live  with  either  the  proposal  of  the 
House,  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority, 
which  places  an  unconscionable  burden 
upon  Congress  in  reversing  any  policy, 
or  with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  which  has  just  been  defeated  by 
the  Senate.  Such  a  proposal  would  place 
the  President  in  the  position  of  lobbying 
Congress  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission. 

As  I  see  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine,  it  merely  requires  that 
the  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  become  effective  unless  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  reverse  it  by  a  simple  ma¬ 
jority. 
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With  respect  to  changing  any  policy 
which  may  be  established  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  or  the  President,  we  could 
abolish  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the 
same  vote  which  would  be  required  to 
reverse  an  action  of  the  Commission 
which  had  just  been  vetoed  or  changed 
by  the  President. 

In  view  of  all  the  factors,  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  us  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
policy  of  reciprocal  trade.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  surrender  the  policies  of 
this  country  completely  and  forever  to 
the  State  Department,  however  conscien¬ 
tious,  sincere,  and  able  its  members  may 
be.  Therefore,  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
act  with  all  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
with  which  it  has  always  acted,  I  shall 
support  this  amendment,  with  the  view 
that,  in  the  final  analysis  we  shall  vest 
in  Congress  the  opportunity  and  the  right 
to  say  what  policy  shall  be  followed  in  a 
given  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the 
point  where  the  Payne  amendment  was 
under  consideration  this  afternoon,  a 
statement  by  me  on  that  amendment. 
I  believe  the  statement  more  accurately 
explains  my  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

This  amendment,  by  changing  the  require¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  trade  agreements  bill 
passed  by  the  House.-  from  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  Houses  for  overriding  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  President  in  escape-clause  cases, 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  by  a  simple  major¬ 
ity  of  both  Houses,  would  deal  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  if  it  were 
adopted. 

This  change  is  far  more  serious  than  it 
appears  to  be  for  reasons  which  I  shall  out¬ 
line.  In  the  first  place,  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  providing  for  a  two-thirds  over¬ 
ride  of  the  President  is  bad  enough.  While 
seeming  merely  to  provide  an  avenue  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  Congress,  which  is  no  more  than 
the  Congress  already  possesses  by  virtue  of 
its  constitutional  right  to  overrule  a  Presi¬ 
dential  veto  in  legislative  matters,  its  enact¬ 
ment  would  in  fact  reverse  the  trade  policy 
of  a  quarter  century.  In  1934,  the  Congress 
wisely  decided  to  leave  individual  tariffmak¬ 
ing  to  the  Executive  under  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  law.  This  decision 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  nightmare  which 
in  1930  produced  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
about  which  the  late  Senator  Barkley  re¬ 
marked  that  “the  halls  of  Congress  ran  with 
blood  from  the  mutual  backscratching.” 
Although  the  logical  end  of  this  reversal  of 
policy  would  be  an  inevitable  return  within 
a  measurable  period  of  time,  of  individual 
ratemaking  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  to  the  floors  of  Congress,  the  saving 
grace  of  this  provision  in  the  House  bill  is 
the  two-thirds  majority  which  it  requires. 
Even  though  the  motion  to  override  the 
President  would  be  a  privileged  one,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  it  would  carry  very  frequently. 
It  would  seem  fairly  certain  that  only  when 
there  was  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Con¬ 
gress,  backed  by  widespread  public  opinion, 
against  the  President’s  decision  could  a  two- 
thirds  majority  be  mustered.  Thus,  while 
the  implications  of  this  House  provision  for 
the  direction  of  tariff  policy  are  serious,  its 


practical  effect  would  probably  be  of  little 
Importance. 

The  Payne  amendment  could  drastically 
change  that  practical  effect.  By  requiring 
only  a  joint  resolution  by  simple  majorities 
of  both  Houses,  which  in  the  case  of  voice 
votes  could  be  less  than  a  majority  of  a 
quorum,  this  amendment  would  make  it 
relatively  easy  to  override  the  President.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  forces 
interested  in  higher  tariff  protection  would 
join  together  on  the  first  case  which  came 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  override  the  President  and  set  a 
precedent  for  future  cases.  We  can  be  sure 
there  would  be  no  dirth  of  future  cases. 
Every  industry  or  segment  of  an  industry 
which  had  anything  to  gain  at  all  from 
higher  tariffs  would  descend  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  its  claims  of  injury.  And 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  Tariff  Commission  were  not 
entirely  responsive  to  these  domestic  indus¬ 
try  demands.  With  this  amendment  the 
whole  tenor  and  emphasis  in  the  law  would 
have  been  changed  from  the  objective  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  exports  and  of  world  trade  to 
protection  of  domestic  industry.  The  flood 
of  applications  would  create  backlogs  of 
work  in  the  Tariff  Commission  and  lead  to 
further  demands  that  action  be  taken  direct¬ 
ly  by  the  Congress  in  the  interest  of  greater 
speed.  This  would  lead  directly  to  demands 
for  a  thorough -going  revision  of  the  present 
Tariff  Act  and  the  Congress  would  face  again 
the  horrors  of  going  through  that  atrocious 
process.  It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  back  in 
1928,  authorized  pubfic  notice  of  hearings 
on  the  tariff  action  revision  which  became 
th  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  more  than  1,100 
persons  sought  to  appear.  They  produced 
11,000  pages  of  testimony  in  43  days  and  5 
evenings  through  February  27,  1929.  The 
Senate  hearings  began  June  13,  1929,  and 
continued  till  July  18  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  witnesses  and  9,000  pages 
of  testimony. 

Judgment  as  to  how  many  items  were  in¬ 
volved  in  these  hearings  varied  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  1930  statement  that  the 
dutiable  items  were  about  3,000  which,  with 
264-basket  clauses  making  up  part  of  that 
count  (articles  not  specially  provided  for), 
covers  25,000  articles  of  commerce;  to  the 
testimony  of  a  former  Ways  and  Means 
Committeeman  and  then  member  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  that  the  revision  covered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  items. 

It  was  this  process  which  led  Senator 
Vandenberg  to  call  tariff-making  by  Congress 
an  atrocity  and  which  lacks  any  element  of 
economic  science  or  validity. 

This  is  no  idle  danger.  A  trend  which  this 
Payne  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  set 
would  lead  inexorably  to  higher  tariffs  across 
the  board.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  would 
be  a  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  name  only. 
Any  tariff  reductions  that  might  be  made  by 
way  of  trade  agreements  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  rates  which  would  be  increased 
by  the  escape  clause  and  the  Congress. 

Finally,  quite  aside  from  the  question  of 
the  higher  tariffs  which  this  amendment 
would  insure,  is  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  on  our  general  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Our  tariff  policy  has  become 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  years  since 
‘1934.  Since  we  have  actively  bargained  for 
reduction  in  our  rates  as  well  as  for  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rates  of  other  countries,  any  action 
we  take  in  increasing  our  tariffs  must  neces¬ 
sarily  affect  our  foreign  relations.  The 
President  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  and  it  is  entirely  wise  and 
fitting  that  he  should  be  responsible  for 
final  decisions  in  areas  which  touch  upon 
foreign  policy,  subject,  of  course,  to  general 
policy  guidelines  established  by  law. 


Only  the  President  is  in  possession  of  all 
the  information,  confidential  or  otherwise, 
which  can  lead  to  a  proper  decision  in  the 
national  interest.  The  Tariff  Commissioners 
themselves  in  their  testimony  this  year  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  final  decision  in  escape  clause 
cases  in  their  hands.  Too  many  factors  out¬ 
side  the  narrow  criterion  of  injury  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry  must  of  necessity  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  final  decision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  increasing  a  tariff  rate  or  establish¬ 
ing  a  quota. 

The  Payne  amendment  is  a  long  step  in 
the  wrong  direction:  I  would  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ate  not  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
a  quorum  call  cannot  be  had  at  this 
time,  except  by  unanimous  consent,  un¬ 
til  all  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne J.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HenningsI,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 34 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Payne 

Allott 

Curtis 

Revercomb 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Russell 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Schoeppel 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Maine 

Bible 

Hoblitzell 

Talmadge 

Brieker 

Hruska 

Watkins 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Wiley 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Williams 

Capeliart 

Jordan 

Young 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Malone 

Chavez 

Mundt 

NAYS— 57 

Beall 

Clark 

Frear 

Bush 

Cooper 

Fulbright 

Byrd 

Dirksen 

Gore 

Carlson 

Douglas 

Green 

Carroll 

Eastland 

Hayden 

Case,  N.  J. 

Ellender 

Hickenlooper 

Church 

Flanders 

Hill 
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Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Potter 

Ives 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Jackson 

Martin,  Iowa 

Purtell 

Javits 

Martin,  Pa. 

Robertson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

Kefauver 

McNamara 

Smathers 

Kerr 

Monroney 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Knowland 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

,  Morton 

Stennis 

Langer 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Lausche 

O’Mahoney 

Thurmond 

Long 

Pas tore 

Thye 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Hennings 

Kennedy 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Murray 
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So  Mr.  Payne’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  therefor  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13121) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord-, 
ance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Ena 
ergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  i/x 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  tha£  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  reporLref  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senat^o  the  bill 
(H.  R.  11574)  making  appiypriations  for 
sundry  independent  exeoutive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  offices,  for  thaffiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  80  tcmhe  bill,  and  concurred 
therein;  that  Ole  House  receded  from  its 
disagreemen^o  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  nuraroered  17,  20,  and  58  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein  severally  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Hous/insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R.  7902.  An  act  to  authorize  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  in  the  case  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 

H.  R.  9369.  An  act  to  authorize  refunds  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration  of  amounts 
collected  from  former  servicemen  by  the 
Government  pursuant  to  guaranty  of  life 
insurance  premiums  under  the  original 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940; 

H.  R.  10321.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  lands  com¬ 
prising  a  portion  of  the  Estes  Park  Adminis¬ 
trative  Site,  Roosevelt  National  Forest,  Colo., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  11253.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  land  and 
improvements  with  the  city  of  Redding, 
Shasta  County,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.  R.  11504.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  enlisted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
ie  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  the  same 
hfcgis  as  members  of  the  regular  components; 

R.  11518.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  naval  vessels; 

H.  RW11626.  An  act  to  amend  section  691J 
of  title\lO,  United  States  Code,  to  provyre 
for  the  gtoacie,  procurement,  and  transfer  of 
aviation  carets; 

H.  R.  11700i  An  act  to  authorize  civilian 
personnel  of \)je  Department  of  Djrense  to 
carry  firearms; 

H.  R.  12161.  An\aet  to  provide  Vor  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  tow^sites,  and  r  other  pur¬ 
poses;  and 

H.  R.  12694.  An  actCfcp  authorize  loans  for 
the  construction  of  holipiyns  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  under  title  VI  oRAhe  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  for  otlyffV*irposes. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  AP¬ 
PROPRIATION  BILL,  !Ct£>9 — CON¬ 
FERENCE  tCeport 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  PresicWt,  I 
submit  a  xt port  of  the  committee  oricon- 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  sWie 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tl 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  13121,  to  au: 
thonfze  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
fction  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
'954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  July  21,  1958,  pp.  ^43243- 
13244,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  a  question:  Is  the  conference  re¬ 
port  unanimous  on  the  part  of  all  the 
conferees? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  except  it  does 
not  bear  the  signature  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  who,  I  believe, 
had  gone  to  Ohio. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand 
that  one  of  my  amendments  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  has  been  omittec 
from  the  conference  report.  It  woe 
have  joined  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
making  certifications  (a)  and  (Xy  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  106  of  the  bil^n  con¬ 
nection  with  substitutions  of  ale w  proj¬ 
ects  for  projects  specifically^iuthorized 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Thajf proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
for  their  comments. 

The  Defense  Department  still  would 
like  to  be  able  toyConsider  these  matters 
when  they  come^p.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  w#s  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposed  language. 

After  full  consideration,  it  was  the 
opinion  o^the  conferees  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  the  correct  one. 

The  Department  of  Defense  lays  down 
itsVrequirements,  and  says  it  needs  so 
iny  weapons  of  certain  sizes  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  Thereafter,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  provide  the  weapons.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  then  the  Defense  Department 
should  again  tell  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  how  to  set  up  the  facilities 
with  which  to  provide  the  weapons.  The 
vote  of  the  conferees  against  retention 
of  the  amendment  was  unanimous. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  recognize  his 
great  interest  in  this  matter,  and  we  also 
recognize  the  propriety  of  permitting  the 
-Defense  Department  to  have  consider¬ 
able  to  say  about  weapons. 

But  when  it  comes  to  deciding  where 
the  facilities  will  be  built,  how  much 
plutonium  will  be  developed,  and  where, 
and  whether  a  certain  amount  or  a  larger 
amount  of  plutonium  or  other  reactor 
products  will  be  developed  within  overall 
requirements  those  matters  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  experts  who  work  in  the 
laboratories  and  plants  which  have  been 
^provided;  and  the  Commission  feels 
trongly  that  it  would  only  complicate 
ateiirs  to  permit  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fence  then  to  have  the  right  to  say  how 
mucXof  one  or  another  could  be  made, 
when\he  Department  of  Defense  might 
not  uncferstand  that  there  had  been  a 
change  iV  the  method  by  which  the 
weapons  v^fce  put  together. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  fromVNew  Mexico.  I  would 
point  out  that  tne  certifications  to  which 
my  amendment  Xould  have  made  the 
Secretary  of  Deforce  a  party  would  not 
have  involved  any  Xterference  by  the 
Defense  Department  in^perations  or  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  although  I\3o  not  agree 
with  the  provisions  of  the  coraterencere- 
port  in  regard  to  these  certifications  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense*  I  sfi^ll  not 
oppose  the- report. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  conseilt  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Loper 
the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,-' 
for  Atomic  Energy,  and  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees. 


1958 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ywas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

:  op  the  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  S^rl  T.  Durham, 

irman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Capitol,  Washington, 

D 

Dear  Mr^VIhairman  :  1  am  writing  to  ex¬ 
press  the  viewe  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  amenchqaent  to  S.  4051  of  the  85th 
Congress  whicn'Uie  Senate  adopted  on  July 
15,  1958  (Congressional  Record,  p.  12565), 
identified  as  Senator  Saltonstall’s  amend¬ 
ment  No.  1. 

The  amendment  isNp  section  106  of  the 
hill,  which  would,  as  amended,  provide  that 
funds  authorized  by  the  Bill  may  be  used  to 
start  any  other  new  project  for  which  an 
estimate  was  not  included  irrahe  bill,  if  it  be 
a  substitute  for  a  project  authorized  in  sub¬ 
section  101.  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  ank  if  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  new  project  i^within  the 
limit  of  cost  of  the  project  for  whitoi  substi¬ 
tution  is  made,  and  providing  thai\(l)  tlie 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
certify  that  the  project  is  essential 
common  defense  and  security  and  (2) 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
fense  certify  that  the  new  project  is  require^ 
by  changes  in  weapon  characteristics 
weapon  logistic  operations,  and  (3)  that  the 
Commission  certifies  that  it  is  unable  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  satis¬ 
factory  terms  to  furnish  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  or  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  provided  in  the  new  project.  Sena¬ 
tor  Saltonstall's  amendment  No.  1  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  join  with  the 
Commission  in  certifying  points  (1)  and  (2) 
as  indicated  above. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  Senator  Saltonstall’s  amendment  No. 
1.  We  feel  that  the  authority  which  section 
106  of  the  bill  vests  in  the  executive  branch 
should  be  exercised  only  after  careful  de¬ 
liberation  by  the  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  who  have  the  responsibility  for  and 
the  wide  information  and  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  exercise  of  judgment  with  respect 
to  defense  needs  and  weapons  needs.  Any 
decision  to  substitute  a  new  project  for  one 
already  authorized  because  the  new  project 
is  essential  to  the  common  defense  and  secu¬ 
rity  and  is  required  by  changes  in  weapon 
characteristics  or  weapon  logistic  operations 
should  be  made  only  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  the  chigf 
official  of  the  executive  branch,  under  the 
President,  charged  with  responsibility  for  t 
common  defense  and  security  and  cognizant 
of  changes  in  weapon  characteristics /and 
weapon  logistic  operations.  It  does  nojr  seem 
likely  that  any  other  official  in  the  executive 
branch  could  be  in  a  position  to  aiake  any 
such  decisions  without  the  congarrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  appreciate  the  opportune#  which  you 
have  accorded  me  to  indicate  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ft n  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours, 

6ekt  B.  Loper, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Atomic  Enemy) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  other  point  in 
which  the  Senior  from  Massachusetts 
was  interested' namely  that  there  should 
not  be  duplication  in  the  construction 
of  the  ga^cooled  reactor,  has  been,  I 
believe,  oompletely  covered  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  c n  the  report;  and  we  appreciate 
the  suggestion  he  made. 

SALTONSTALL.  I  understand, 
an A  I  have  no  objection. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  the  very  fine  job 
done  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  in  connection  with  this 
extremely  important  report. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  was 
able  to  take  action  so  quickly,  both  when 
the  bill  was  considered  and  when  the 
conference  report  was  considered.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  lately  due  to  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  able  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  [Mr.  Anderson].  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
been  more  dedicated  to  public  affairs 
than  he,  and  I  thank  him  for  the  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  his  country. 
. . — - - - - 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  “7-16-58-F.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dotjglas  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I  merely  call  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  without  being  read. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  for  himself,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Young,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  10,  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended  (7  IT.  S.  C.  624),  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  article  or 
articles  are  being  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or 
materially  interfere  with  or  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of,  any  program  or  operation 
undertaken  under  this  title  or  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law  No.  320, 
74th  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935, 
as  amended,  or  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
program  or  operation  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency 
operating  under  its  direction,  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  with  respect  to 
which  any  such  program  or  operation  is  be¬ 
ing  undertaken,  he  shall  cause,  on  his  own 
motion  or  upon  application  of  any  group 
of  interested  producers  or  processors,  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 


appropriate  office  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  affected  pro¬ 
gram,  which  shall  give  precedence  to  investi¬ 
gations  under  this  section  to  determine  such 
facts.  Such  investigation  shall  be  made  af¬ 
ter  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  interested  parties,  shall  be  conducted  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  specify,  and  shall  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  but 
in  no  event  more  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  initiating  motion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  the  day  on  which  the  initiating  ap¬ 
plication  was  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  facts,  he  shall  certify  to  the 
President  such  facts  and  the  President  shall 
by  proclamation  impose  such  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  such 
quantitative  limitations  on  any  article  or 
articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found  and 
declared  to  be  neecssary  in  order  that  the 
entry  of  such  article  or  articles  will  not 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  or  materially  increase 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  operation  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  re¬ 
duce  substantially  the  amount  of  any  prod¬ 
uct  processed  in  the  United  States  from  any 
such  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  or  operation  is  being  undertaken: 
Provided,  That  no  proclamation  under  this 
section  shall  impose  any  limitation  on  the 
total  quantity  of  any  article  or  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  which  reduces  such 
permissible  total  quantity  to  proportionately 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
such  article  or  articles  which  was  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion  during  a  representative  period  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
except  that,  whenever  a  condition  exists  re¬ 
quiring  special  treatment,  the  President  up¬ 
on  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  may  impose  such  further  limita¬ 
tion  or  suspension  of  imports  as  he  deems 
necessary  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  imports  of  competitive  commodi¬ 
ties  on  (1)  domestic  production,  (2)  normal 
marketing  and  storing  of  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  (3)  any  Government  support  or 
other  program:  And  provided  further.  That 
in  designating  any  article  or  articles,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  describe  them  by 
physical  qualities,  value,  or  use,  or  upon 
such  other  bases  as  he  shall  determine. 
Such  designations  shall  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  prevent  evasion  and  may  include  any 
form,  combination,  mixture,  or  source  in 
which  the  article  or  articles  may  appear. 

“In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  with  regard  to  any  article 
or  articles  that  a  condition  exists  requiring 
emergency  treatment,  he  shall  certify  to 
the  President  the  existence  of  such  condi¬ 
tion  without  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
investigation  and  report  herein  provided  for, 
and  the  President  shall  take  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  section,  such  action  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
such  investigation  and  the  report  of  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  the  certification  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and  action  by  the 
President  thereon.” 

(b)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  22  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  After  investigation,  report,  finding, 
and  declaration  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  case  of  a  proclamation  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  proc¬ 
lamation  or  provision  of  such  proclamation 
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may  be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the 
President  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  finds  and  certifies  to  the  President 
that  the  circumstances  requiring  the  proc¬ 
lamation  or  provision  thereof  no  longer 
exist  or  may  be  modified  by  the  President 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
and  certifies  to  the  President  that  changed 
circumstances  require  such  modification  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Any  decision,  finding,  or  certification 
of  facts  and  required  fees  or  quantitative 
limitations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  section  shall  be  final.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 

of  section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1951  (19  U.  S.  C.  1365)  is 

amended  by  striking  out  "under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  as  amended,  or’’. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  afiect  any  action  taken  or  de¬ 
terminations  made  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  after  the 
amendment  was  submitted,  four  other 
Senators  have  asked  to  have  their  names 
included  as  sponsors.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  be  added  as  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  motives  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  sponsor  the  amendment — and, 
of  course,  in  connection  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  speak  particularly  for  myself — I 
wish  to  say,  first,  that  for  22  years,  both 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  I  have  voted  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  I  am  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  as 
they  have  been  worked  out  generally  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world;  and  no 
one  is  more  concerned  than  I  with  the 
trade  with  friendly,  nations  and  even  in 
some  cases  nations  which  are  politically 
unfriendly. 

This  amendment  has  often  been  mis¬ 
understood  in  the  Senate  as  an  attack 
upon  the  reciprocal  trade  program.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  attack  upon  it.  The 
amendment  merely  deals  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  involved  in  seeking  relief  in  some 
cases  in  which  relief  is  justified  and 
equitable  to  both  countries  involved  and 
to  our  own  citizens.  The  amendment  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  or 
the  goals  our  country  attempts  to  attain 
by  means  of  trade  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there' 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE .  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  tempo¬ 
rarily  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  After  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered  on  the  question  of 
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agreeing  to  my  amendment,  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  amendment  to  be 
amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  but 
not  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  temporarily  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Later,  I  shall  re¬ 
new  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
amendment  in  a  general  way  involves 
the  procedure  in  many  of  the  cases  of 
application  for  relief  and  equitable 
treatment  of  the  two  countries  involved, 
in  cases  affecting  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  particularly  subsidized  domestic 
products. 

The  amendment  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  two  occasions;  I  do  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate,  but  a 
generally  similar  amendment  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
taken  to  conference. 

This  amendment  to  H.  R.  12591 — the 
trade  agreements  extension  bill — would 
amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1933  as  amended.  Sec¬ 
tion  22  has  been  twice  previously 
amended  in  trade  agreements  legisla¬ 
tion — once  in  the  trade  agreements  ex¬ 
tension  act  of  1951  and  once  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953. 

The  proposal  we  have  today  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  procedural  amendment.  A 
similar  procedural  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  in  1950  and 
adopted  without  objection  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  It  was  lost  in  conference  with 
the  House. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  was  designed  by  its  original 
authors  in  1935  to  provide  a  means, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  protect¬ 
ing  domestic  agricultural  producers  and 
our  domestic  farm  policies  and  programs 
laid  down  by  Congress  from  ruinous  im¬ 
ports. 

When  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  im¬ 
ports  threaten  or  tend  to  interfere  with 
any  domestic  farm  program,  section  22 
makes  it  mandatory  that  the  President 
shall  impose  a  limitation  on  imports  to 
prevent  such  interference.  I  refer  to 
farm  programs  such  as  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  price  supports,  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams,  export  subsidies,  or  similar  ef¬ 
forts  to  assist  domestic  agriculture. 

My  amendment  deals  primarily  with 
the  fact  finding  functions  presently  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  22.  Because  of  the  cum¬ 
bersome,  circuitous,  and  time-consuming 
procedure  involved  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  section  22,  as  now  written,  it  has 
never  been  the  effective  safety  valve  its 
authors  intended  it  to  be. 

Under  the  present  cumbersome  proce¬ 
dure,  no  group  of  domestic  agriculture 
producers,  and  not  even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  can  initiate  an  investiga¬ 
tion  upon  their  own  motion.  The  cur¬ 
rent  procedure  runs  in  circles  like  this: 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  can — if 
it  is  of  a  mind  to  do  so — conduct  a  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  determination  as  to  whether 
imports  may  be  interfering  with  one  of 
the  farm  programs  administered  by  the 
Department. 


If  the  preliminary  investigation  indi¬ 
cates  the  possibility  of  some  interfer¬ 
ence,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
informally  recommend  to  the  President 
that  the  President  cause  an  investigation 
to  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  preliminary  recommendation  to 
the  President  is  forwarded  by  the 
White  House  for  comment  to  the  State 
Department. 

If  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  foreign-trade  advisers  disagree 
with  the  informal  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary,  it  is  returned  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  dies  in  the 
secret  files  of  the  Department — thus  de¬ 
nying  the  domestic  producers  even  their 
day  in  court. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  White  House  foreign- 
trade  advisers  agree  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  the  President  directs  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation.  Even  up  to  this  point  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  frequently  so  time-consuming 
that  it  is  already  too  late  to  effectively 
protect  the  farm  program  involved. 

The  Tariff  Commission  takes  the  next 
step.  It  institutes  an  investigation,  holds 
a  public  hearing,  analyzes  the  record  and 
other  facts,  and  then  reports  to  the 
President. 

The  report  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  President  is  then  circulated 
to  the  State  Department  and  other  Cab¬ 
inet  agencies,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  for  separate  investigation  and 
recommendation  back  to  the  White 
House. 

If,  based  upon  these  multiple  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  foreign-trade  advisers  in 
the  White  House  decide  that  there  is  in¬ 
terference  with  a  farm  program,  then 
the  President  must  finally  impose  a  limi¬ 
tation  upon  imports.  It  has  usually  been 
the  case,  however,  that  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  President  is  more  liberal 
to  the  foreign  producers  than  was  the 
recommendation  of  either  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Tariff  Commission. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  cir¬ 
cuitous,  cumbersome,  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  procedure  provides  no  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  administration  of 
section  22.  The  procedure  thwarts  any 
timely  and  effective  protection  of  our 
farm  programs.  It  makes  for  burden¬ 
some  duplication  of  effort.  It  provides 
merely  for  various  delays  and  buck-pass¬ 
ing,  with  the  end  result  that  our  farm 
programs  are  not  adequately  protected 
from  interference  from  imports  as  Con¬ 
gress  intended. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  makes 
no  basic  change  in  the  substantive  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22.  The  amendment 
merely  streamlines  and  simplifies  the 
procedure  and  places  in  one  place  the 
fact  finding  functions,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  effectively  administer¬ 
ing  section  22.  It  places  section  22  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — in  the  same  place  where 
the  full  and  final  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministering  our  farm  programs  rests. 

The  tariff  Commission  is  a  fine,  im¬ 
partial,  expert,  and  respected  arm  of  the 
Congress.  However,  the  Commissioners 
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-certainly  cannot  be  classified  as  experts 
on  our  farm  programs. 

I  doubt  that  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  the  Commission  staff  would  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  experts  on  our  farm  programs. 
I  doubt  they  would  even  claim  to  possess 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  operations  of  our  various  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 

Certainly  the  State  Department  is  not 
made  up  of  experts  on  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  and  usually  they  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  these  programs  as  laid  down 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  State  Department  are 
not  the  best  qualified  agencies  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  imports  are  interfering 
with  a  domestic  farm  program  or  to  what 
extent  limitations  on  imports  must  be 
imposed  to  prevent  such  interference. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
have  collected  the  best  experts  in  the 
world  on  agricultural  problems,  and 
these  experts  are  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  various  agricul¬ 
ture  programs  enacted  by  Congress.  It 
is  this  group  of  farm  experts  who  are 
best  qualified  to  determine  when  imports 
interfere  with  the  successful  operation  of 
a  farm  program  which  they  are  admin¬ 
istering  for  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
simple  and  prompt,  factual  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
to  the  effect  of  imports  on  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  It  will  provide  also  for  prompt 
action  by  the  President  in  proclaiming 
the  proper  limitation  when  such  deter¬ 
mination  has  been  made. 

The  procedure  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  would  be  as  follows : 

Either  upon  motion  of  the  Secretary 
or  upon  application  of  an  interested 
group  of  domestic  farm  producers,  the 
office  or  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  affected  program  would  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Secretary.  If  upon  such  investi¬ 
gation  and  report  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mined  that  imports  are  interfering  with 
the  program,  he  would  so  certify  to  the 
President  and  certify  the  import  limi¬ 
tation  necessary  to  prevent  such  inter¬ 
ference. 

Under  this  amendment,  after  the  fac¬ 
tual  determination  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  proclaim  the  necessary  im¬ 
port  limitation — just  as  he  does  under 
the  existing  law  once  the  factual  de¬ 
termination  has  been  made. 

The  amendment  does  not  broaden  the 
coverage  of  section  22,  nor  does  it  con¬ 
tain  anything  to  increase  the  likelihood 
or  necessity  of  a  finding  of  interference 
from  imports  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  intent  and  substance  of 
the  law  would  remain  the  same. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  procedural 
changes,  the  amendment  contains  a  few 
clarifying  provisions. 

First.  The  legislative  history  of  sec¬ 
tion  22  makes  it  clear  that  when  imports 
increase  the  cost  of  a  domestic  farm 
program,  it  should  be  interpreted  as  in¬ 
terference  with  such  program,  justifying 
an  import  limitation.  The  amendment, 
therefore,  inserts  in  the  existing  language 


the  words,  “or  materially  increase  the 
cost  of.” 

This  is  merely  to  clarify  the  existing 
congressional  intent — namely,  that  im¬ 
ports  which  increase  the  cost  of  domes¬ 
tic  farm  programs  do  constitute  inter¬ 
ference  with  such  programs  within  the 
intent  of  section  22. 

Second.  Under  the  existing  language 
of  section  22,  there  can  be  imposed  no 
fee  in  excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem 
and  no  quantitative  restriction  limiting 
imports  to  less  than  50  percent  of  imports 
during  a  representative  period.  Our 
amendment  adds  a  provision  under 
which  the  President,  in  his  discretion  and 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  may  impose  a  further 
limitation  if  special  circumstances 
justify. 

Third.  The  amendment  also  adds  some 
language  to  clarify  the  Secretary’s  au¬ 
thority  to  describe  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  upon  which  an  import  limitation 
is  to  be  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
circumvention  of  such  limitation  as  has 
recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  butter 
oil  and  butter  substitutes  such  as 
exylone. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this 
amend  is  designed  primarily  to  stream¬ 
line  and  simplify  the  procedural  and 
fact-finding  functions  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  full  authority  over  the  im¬ 
port  supply  of  an  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity,  or  product  thereof,  when  he  is 
operating  a  price  support,  marketing 
agreement,  or  other  program  affecting 
that  commodity.  This  merely  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
over  the  import  supply  parallel  with  the 
authority  he  has  over  the  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  under  a  price  support,  marketing 
agreement,  or  other  farm  program. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tive  mechanism  for  preventing  imports 
of  agricultural  commodities  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  our  various  agricultural 
price-support  programs,  we  put  our¬ 
selves  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  trying 
to  support  the  world  price  of  agricultural 
products.  In  that  case,  the  program 
either  falls  of  its  own  weight  or  we  vastly 
multiply  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

Our  farm  programs  usually  hold  the 
United  States  price  above  the  world 
price.  We  cannot  successfully  operate 
these  programs,  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  costs,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  parallel  and  simultaneous  authority 
over  the  import  supply. 

Under  domestic  farm  programs,  the 
Secretary’s  authority  over  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  is  full  and  final. 
He  should  have  parallel  and  simultaneous 
authority  over  the  import  supply. 

Section  22  was  designed  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  farm  program.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  enacted  in  1935  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It 
was  clearly  intended  to  provide  for  a 
limitation  on  imports  at  any  time  im¬ 
ports  threatened  or  tended  to  interfere 
with,  or  increase  the  cost  of,  our  price 
support,  marketing  agreement,  or  other 
farm  programs  administered  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  Congress  has 
repeatedly  amended  section  22  to 


strengthen  and  broaden  its  coverage  and 
to  make  it  eminently  clear  that  trade 
agreements,  by  the  Executive,  cannot 
supersede  farm  policies  and  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  amendments, 
the  statute  has  been  continuously  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  only  in  its  breach  rather  than 
in  its  enforcement. 

For  many  years  now — since  1949 — 
both  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  I  have 
been  convinced  that  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  must  conform  with  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  policy  and  programs 
formulated  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  time  has  come  to 
write  into  this  legislation  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  from  nullifying  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  current  administration  came  into 
power  in  January  1953.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  ably  stated  the 
argument  I  am  making  today  when  he 
said: 

I  recently  recommended  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Agricultural  Committees  that  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

At  the  same  time  I  indicated  that  Import 
controls  should  be  provided  for  those  United 
States  agricultural  products  which  were  un¬ 
der  price  support,  and  recommended  that 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  be  strengthened  so  as  to  make 
this  possible.  Let  me  review  for  you  the 
conditions  that  made  these  recommendations 
advisable. 

We,  in  agriculture  have  in  operation,  as  a 
consequence  of  congressional  action,  various 
price-support  programs.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
modities  included  in  these  price-support  and 
marketing  order  programs  are  subject  to  sub¬ 
stantial  import  competition.  In  many  cases 
the  price-support  level  is  substantially  above 
the  world  market  price,  even  after  allowance 
for  the  customs  duties  assessed  against  im¬ 
ports.  When  that  happens,  imports  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  country  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  areas  where  products  would 
normally  be  exported  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
other  countries  where  they  may  be  badly 
needed.  But  the  price-support  level  in  this 
country  acts  like  a  powerful  magnet  to  draw 
these  commodities  out  of  their  normal  flow 
in  international  trade.  When  we  seek  to 
limit  the  effect  of  this  influence,  we  are 
simply  seeking  to  diminish  or  avoid  distor¬ 
tion  of  trade  by  the  stimulus  of  an  artificial 
influence,  such  as  a  price-support  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  would  not  enact 
a  statute  making  mandatory  the  support  of 
the  world  price  of  agricultural  commodities 
at  90  percent  of  American  parity.  Yet  that 
is  what  the  present  mandatory  supports 
mean  if  we  do  not  have  a  readily  available 
and  effective  method  of  controlling  imports 
of  those  commodities  or  products  whose 
prices  are  maintained  here  above  world  lev¬ 
els  by  price-support  or  marketing -order 
programs.  Our  price-support  activities,  al¬ 
ready  costly,  would  become  much  more 
expensive. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  stimula¬ 
tion  of  imports  can  impose  an  intolerable 
burden  on  a  price-support  program,  the 
Congress  enacted  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act.  This  section  provides 
for  the  imposition  of  import  quotas  or  im¬ 
port  fees  whenever  imports  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
interfere  with  any  price-support  or  market- 
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ing-order  (or  certain  other)  program.  This 
is  permanent  legislation. 

Although  section  22  was  originally  enacted 
in  1935,  it  was  very  little  used.  It  calls  for 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  after 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Only  5  such  investigations  have  been 
instituted  in  the  past  17  years.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  investigations  are 
usually  long  drawn  out  and  this  procedure 
has  proved  to  be  wholly  ineffective  to  meet 
the  problem. 

I  have  been  quoting  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson.  I  agreed  with 
what  he  said  in  1953.  On  this  subject, 
I  agree  with  with  him  now. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  the  trade-agreements  program. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment  is 
not  inconsistent  with  that  program. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  administer  the  farm  policies 
and  programs  laid  down  by  Congress,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
State  Department,  through  foreign 
trade  agreements,  to  control,  circum¬ 
vent,  and  undermine  such  policies  and 
programs. 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  Congress  amended  para¬ 
graph  (f)  of  section  22  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(f)  No  trade  agreement  or  other  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

This  amendment  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Its  intent  is  clear. 

The  provision  states  that  section  22, 
and  hence  our  domestic  farm  programs, 
shall  be  superior  to  and  controlling  over 
our  trade  agreements  program. 

It  declares  that  any  trade  agreements 
negotiated  shall  not  nullify  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  In  spite  of  this  very  clear  man¬ 
date  of  Congress,  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  have  continued  to  take 
the  position  that  the  executive  agree¬ 
ment  known  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — is  con¬ 
trolling  over  our  farm-programs  in  sec¬ 
tion  22.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  existing  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  proclaimed  under  section  22 — such 
as  apply  to  dairy  products — are  permis¬ 
sible  only  by  virtue  of  a  gracious  waiver 
which  the  State  Department  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  foreign  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  GATT. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  President  have  assured  the 
other  foreign  countries  who  are  members 
of  GATT  that  the  limitations  on  im¬ 
ports  imposed  under  section  22  will  be 
removed  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
domestic  agricultural  price  support  and 
other  farm  programs  will  be  gradually 
amended  to  conform  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  international  trade  and  the 
provisions  of  GATT. 

This  presents  a  situation  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Congress  must  correct.  We 
cannot  allow  the  State  Department  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  congressional  mandate  which 
was  contained  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951. 

That  the  State  Department  intends  to 
pursue  its  present  course  is  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  in  a  speech  made  before  the 


Graduate  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  De¬ 
cember  1956.  I  refer  to  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Eric  Windham  White,  who  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  General  Agi'eement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  a  delegate  there¬ 
to  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  speech,  published  by  GATT  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  March  1957,  Mr. 
White  attempts  to  justify  the  reluctant 
granting  of  the  limited  and  temporary 
section  22  waiver  to  the  United  States 
in  the  following  words : 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  political  pressures  which  bear 
upon  its  policy  in  relation  to  agricultural  im¬ 
ports.  In  order  to  take  account  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  in  order  to  put  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  go  to  Congress  and 
seek  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  on  the 
organization  for  trade  cooperation,  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  found  it  necessary  to  give  the 
United  States  a  waiver  leaving  the  United 
States  free,  so  far  as  GATT  is  concerned,  to 
take  measures  affecting  agricultural  imports 
which  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
domestic  price  support  program.  *  *  *  It 
was  recognized  that  the  United  States  could 
be  expected  to  act  with  moderation  in  the 
use  of  the  waiver.  *  *  »  The  United  States 
administration  has  consistently  striven  to 
limit  the  area  in  which  restrictions  are  ap¬ 
plied.  Moreover,  the  contracting  parties  were 
impressed  by  the  expressed  determination  of 
the  United  States  administration  to  attempt 
over  a  long  period  to  adapt  its  agricultural 
policy  to  deal  with  a  situation  which  is  not 
only  an  external  problem  but  an  increasingly 
acute  internal  problem  as  well. 

The  above  statement  clearly  reveals 
that  the  State  Department  obtained  the 
GATT  “waiver”  only  to  pacify  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  only  for  a  temporary  period. 

Unless  we  very  clearly  amend  the  law, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  will  forgo  the  tem¬ 
porary  “waiver”  which  has  been  “so 
graciously  granted  on  a  limited  basis  by 
GATT — as  expressed  by  Mr.  White — ■ 
and  withdraw  the  balance  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  import  restrictions  which  now 
exist  under  section  22. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that,  in  fairness 
to  the  foreign  countries  involved,  we 
must  amend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  make  it  unmistakable  to  everyone  that 
our  domestic  farm  programs  and  section 
22  must  prevail  over  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
first,  because  it  will  make  section  22  the 
effective  instrument  it  was  intended  to 
be,  and  second,  because  it  will  serve 
notice  on  all  parties  in  interest  that  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  propose  to  let  executive 
trade  agreements  supersede  legislative 
policy  and  programs  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  senior  colleague.  I  also  desire 
to  commend  him  for  undertaking  the 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  him  in  this 
undertaking. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  if  he  desires  to  allocate  to 
himself  any  particular  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  allocate  30  min¬ 
utes  to  myself,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  agriculture 
stands  in  a  unique  position  in  that,  by 
law  and  regulation,  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  is  restricted  in 
order  to  raise  the  price.  The  whole  gov¬ 
ernmental  program  comes  to  naught  if 
our  surpluses  are  added  to  or  our  prices 
are  depressed  as  a  result  of  imports.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  an  estab¬ 
lished  governmental  program  work,  that 
the  proposed  authority  be  granted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  present 
procedure,  if  everybody  moved  swiftly, 
it  would  take  from  18  to  23  months,  even 
if  it  were  decided  that  it  was  equitable 
and  justifiable  to  do  something,  before 
action  was  taken.  The  result  is  that  the 
barn  door  is  locked  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  Reciprocal  trade  programs  were 
intended  to  have  escape  clauses.  The 
very  provisions  of  General  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  provide  escape 
clauses  for  other  nations.  It  is  a  little 
easier  to  measure  what  is  to  be  done,  in 
terms  of  world  trade,  when  automobiles 
or  machinery  are  considered,  but  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  farmer  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  nature,  and  he  cannot  control  his 
production,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  provides  he  must. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  it  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
that  the  problem  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  each  country 
should  have  the  right  to  carry  on  its 
programs  in  order  to  protect  its  own 
domestic  price  supports. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  particularly 
because  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  carry  on  such  programs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  question 
has  been  raised,  under  section  22,  as  to 
whether  such  protection  as  is  afforded — - 
and  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  the 
protection  has  been  rather  slow  and  un- 
saisfactory — is  extended  to  agricultural 
products  in  manufactured  form,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cotton  and  woolen  textiles. 
Does  the  Senator’s  amendment  clarify 
that  situation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  it  does  not,  it 
is  my  intention  that  the  amendment 
should  be  so  clarified.  We  previously 
intended,  and  it  is  now  intended,  that 
there  be  an  inclusion  of  products  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  course  of  going  to  market. 
It  might  be  a  product  put  in  brine,  or 
the  adding  of  something  to  make  a 
product  suitable  for  shipment.  It  deals 
with  the  agricultural  process  all  along 
the  line.  bj 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  the  cotton  textile 
interests  to  obtain  some  relief  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculure  because  of  the 
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fact  that  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
were  injuring  not  only  the  industry  but 
also  the  cotton  farmers.  The  cotton 
textile  producers  believed  that  could  be 
done  under  section  22. 

It  is  my  understanding  also,  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  that  a  ruling  was  made 
to  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  State  De¬ 
partment  strenuously  opposed  such  an 
interpretation,  and  nothing  was  ever 
done.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  clearly  extend  far 
enough  to  cover  goods  processed  or 
manufactured  from  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  expect  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  would  be  more  enthusiastic 
if  it  extended  to  the  point  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  say  it  is  his  purpose  to 
have  the  amendment  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
a  personal  experience  in  connection  with 
rye,  which  caused  me  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  Some  time  ago 
Congress  voted  to  provided  for  1  year 
acreage  for  about  100  million  bushels  of 
rye,  because  under  the  Farm  Program 
Administration  the  acreage  for  wheat 
had  been  cut  down  and  down,  until  the 
farmers  thought  they  had  to  seed  some 
rye.  Then  the  farmers  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  that  Canada  had  sent  into  the 
United  States  43  million  bushels  of  rye, 
which  was  approximately  one-half  of 
all  that  could  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  took  7  months  to  get  action 
by  the  President.  The  farmers  of  course 
could  not  seed  any  rye,  because  they  did 
not  know  whether  the  President  would 
do  anything  about  the  matter. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  which  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor,  is,  so  far  as  farm-, 
ers  are  concerned,  one  of  the  very  best 
amendments  offered  to  -the  measure 
presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  in 
many  cases  the  situation  was  actually 
found  to  be  wrong,  unjust  and  inequit¬ 
able,  but  when  the  matter  finally  got  to 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  finding  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  was  too  late. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  All  we  are 
asking  is  that  the  procedure  be  changed 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  lock  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Unless  we  have  some 
provision  of  this  kind,  we  render  the 
price-support  program  ineffective  and 
make  them  much  more  expensive. 
Therefore,  a  procedure  which  is  work¬ 
able,  when  imports  become  excessive  and 
the  trade  knows  some  limitations  may  be 
imposed,  causes  an  immediate  stabiliz¬ 
ing  of  the  market.  At  present,  with  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  surplus,  particularly  if 
the  imports  come  from  a  country  with 
a  vast  surplus,  the  market  is  completely 
broken.  This  provision  is  badly  needed. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  All  the  otherjcountries 
I  know  of  have  a  procedure^  whereby 
they  can  invoke  protection  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  if  the 
Senator  will  read  the  constitution  of 
GATT,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  trgde 
agreements,  he  will  find  it  is  definitely 
provided  there  should  be  an  escape 
clause  and  a  reasonable  procdure.  Any 
other  country  which  has  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  will  invoke  the  procedure,  and  I 
think  will  be  right  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  cannot  blame  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  We  cannot 
blame  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  running  out. 
I  want  to  have  the  rest  of  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  Record. 

I  desire  to  state  so  that  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  for  no  basic 
change  in  the  substantive  provisions  of 
section  22.  The  amendment  would 
merely  streamline  and  simplify  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  placing  in  one  spot  the  fact-find¬ 
ing  functions  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
for  effectively  administering  section  22. 
The  amendment  would  place  section  22 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  same  place  where  the 
final  and  full  responsibility  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  farm  programs  rests. 

The  amendment  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  criticism  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  It  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
a  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  President 
on  "the  many  occasions  when  he  has 
found  that  certain  situations  were  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  domestic  farm  programs. 
However,  by  the  time  all  the  procedures 
had  been  gone  through,  it  was  too  late  for 
any  good  to  be  accomplished.  The  farm 
programs  operate  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  sensitive  as  to  what  the  costs 
are,  what  the  value  is,  and  how  they  are 
conducted. 

This  amendment  is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  criticism  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  because  usually  when  the  State 
Department  finds  out  what  is  going  on 
it  is  too  late,  also.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  noted  for  moving  very  fast, 
to  begin  with. 

This  proposal  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
criticism  of  any  department  with  respect 
to  the  program.  The  amendment  would 
merely  follow  out  the  basic  policies  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program.  The 
amendment  would  implement  section  22 
so  as  to  make  it  effective,  and  would 
merely  apply  some  streamlined  proce¬ 
dure  to  domestic  farm  programs,  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  but, 
first,  I  should  like  to  say  in  the  statement 
I  have  made  Senators  will  find  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  has  rec¬ 
ommended  a  streamlining  of  this  proce¬ 
dure.  He  has  said  so  on  many  occasions. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  farm  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  there  must  be  a  faster  way 
to  present  these  cases.  If  the  case  is  jus¬ 


tifiable,  no  harm  can  be  done,  because 
all  the  other  countries  recognize  the  es¬ 
cape  clauses  in  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
had  time  to  go  into  this  matter  fully.  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether,  under  the 
amendment  proposed  by .,the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  President  would 
be  denied  any  discretion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  the  President 
would  not  be  denied  discretion.  The 
President  would  not  have  to  act  if  he  did 
not  want  to  act.  Nobody  could  make  the 
President  act. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  understood  my  asso¬ 
ciate  had  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  see 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  has  risen. 
I  felt  perhaps  he  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
denial  of  discretion  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  .1  am  familiar 
with  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
refers  to  that  matter.  We  both  say  that 
the  President  shall  act,  but  in  many  cases 
when  the  Tariff  Commission  has  made  a 
recommendation  the  President  did  not 
act.  There  is  no  way  to  make  the  Presi¬ 
dent  act  or  to  refuse  to  act.  However, 
in  many  cases  he  has  found  such  justi¬ 
fiable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  he  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  those  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  who  has  a 
proposal  which  I  think  will  strengthen 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distihguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  am  delighted  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  offered  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment. 

I  am  in  firm  and  strong  accord  with 
the  principal  objective  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  which  is  to 
avoid  handicapping  the  effectiveness  of 
the  existing  farm  programs  established 
by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
differs  from  the  amendment  I  have  at 
the  table  only  in  the  respect  that  my 
amendment  contains  a  proviso  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington.  The  proviso  is 
printed  and  is  readily  available  for  every 
Senator’s  use.  I  offer  the- proviso  as  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  helping  preserve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  price-support  operations, 
while  preserving  the  President’s  freedom 
to  continue  our  trade  policies  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way. 
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Mr.  President,  this  proviso  is  available 
to  any  Senator  who  wants  to  read  the 
text  of  it.  I  shall  read  it  rather  rapidly, 
because  time  is  limited: 

Provided,  That  the  President  may  author¬ 
ize  imports  of  any  articles  in  excess  of  the 
quantitative  limitations  found  and  declared 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  when  such 
additional  imports  are  deemed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  ad¬ 
ditional  imports  of  any  article  or  articles  shall 
be  admitted  by  the  President  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  the  quantitative  limitations 
as  herein  provided,  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any 
other  agency  available  to  him,  shall  remove 
from  the  domestic  market  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  articles  the  sales  or  other  out¬ 
lets  for  which  are  adversely  affected  by  such 
Imports.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
dispose  of  all  articles  acquired  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  is 
authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  commodi¬ 
ties  acquired  for  price-support  purposes,  but 
no  such  articles  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
domestic  market  unless  such  articles  can  be 
disposed  of  in  such  market  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  agricultural 
programs,  policies,  or  operations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  remov¬ 
ing  such  excess  supplies  from  the  market,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  either  imported  ar¬ 
ticles  or  domestically  produced  articles.  The 
cost  of  removing  the  domestic  market  ex¬ 
cess  supplies  equal  to  additional  imports  so 
authorized  by  the  President,  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  shall  be  separately  computed  and  shall 
be  charged  to  appropriations  relating  to  the 
program  served  by  such  additional  imports. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  amendment 
might  deprive  the  President  of  an  im¬ 
portant  degree  of  discretion  in  admin¬ 
istering  trade  policies  concerning  farm 
commodities.  I  feel  that  the  President 
should  have  this  discretion,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would,  without  sacrificing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  farm  price  support 
programs,  make  this  provision  entirely 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  I  am  proposing,  the  President  could, 
when  conditions  warrant  it,  admit  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  farm  commodities 
above  the  limits  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
interfering  with  price  support  programs. 
But  when  this  is  done,  my  amendment 
provides  that  the  additional  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  price  support  programs  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  farm  programs. 
Instead,  this  cost  would  be  separately 
computed,  and  shall  be  charged  against 
the  appropriations  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  served  by  such  additional  imports. 

My  proviso  added  to  the  Magnuson 
amendment  would  in  no  way  diminish 
the,  protection  afforded  the  farmers  from 
adverse  effects  upon  the  domestic  prices 
for  their  products.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  with¬ 
draw  from  domestic  markets  a  quantity 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  price  sup¬ 
port  provisions  to  balance  the  quantity 
of  additional  imports  that  are  admitted, 
so  that  such  imports  would  in  no  way 
serve  to  depress  farm  prices  below  the 
level  established  as  a  goal  for  price  sup¬ 
port  operations.  But  the  cost  of  any 
such  diversions  of  commodities  from  the 
market  would  be  charged  where  it  prop¬ 
erly  belongs,  to  the  appropriate  gov¬ 


ernmental  programs  whose  purposes  are 
served  by  additional  imports  deemed  in 
the  national  interest  under  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  if  he  will  accept  this  pro¬ 
viso  as  a  modification  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  suggested  proviso  would 
strengthen  my  amendment  and  give 
some  flexibility  to  the  President.  It  fol¬ 
lows  exactly  what  the  administration 
recommends.  This  is  what  Secretary 
Benson  says: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  stimu¬ 
lation  of  imports  can  impose  an  intolerable 
burden  on  a  price-support  program,  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  This  section  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas  or  import 
fees  whenever  imports  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere 
with  any  price-support  or  marketing  order 
(or  certain  other)  program.  This  is  perma¬ 
nent  legislation. 

The  Secretary  concludes: 

Although  section  22  was  originally  enacted 
in  1935,  it  was  very  little  used.  It  calls  for 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  after 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Only  5  such  investigations  have  been 
instituted  in  the  past  17  years.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  investigations  are  usu¬ 
ally  long,  drawn  out  and  this  procedure  has 
proved  to  be  wholly  ineffective  to  meet  the. 
problem. 

That  is  all  that  my  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  accepts  the  modifica¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  is  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  submitted  a  modifi¬ 
cation  to  my  amendment  which  I  have 
accepted,  so  the  question  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  on  agreeing  to  my  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  suggestion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin, -which  I  think 
will  strengthen  it  and  give  the  President 
much  more  flexibility. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  if  I  have  1  minute  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  junior 
colleague  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has  submitted 
a  proposed  modification  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
which  I  have  previously  discussed  with 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
As  I  understand,  its  purpose  is  to  give 
the  President  some  discretionary  power 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 
with  regard  to  foreign  farm  products 
which  are  subject  to  agricultural  import 
quotas. 


Under  the  Magnuson  amendment,  as 
now  modified,  the  President  would  have 
been  denied  such  discretion. 

The  thinking  of  the  Senate  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  the  President  must,  in  ac¬ 
cordance,  with  his  prerogatives  as  Chief 
Executive,  have  such  a  power. 

The  Senate,  apparently,  will  therefore 
reject  any  amendment  such  as  proposed 
under  the  Kerr  or  Payne  amendment, 
which  would  impair  the  President’s 
rights.  This  amendment,  as  modified, 
would  not. 

It  soundly  provides  that,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  raise  the  amount  of  incoming 
foreign  competitive  farm  products,  he 
must  make  provision  for  an  equal 
amount  of  domestic  price-supported 
farm  products  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 

As  indicated  yesterday,  farm  products 
are,  in  this  respect,  different  entirely 
from  an  item  like  plywood  since  farm 
products,  alone,  are  subject  to  price  sup¬ 
port  programs. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment,  pf 
which  I  am  a  coauthor.  I  should  like'to 
address  a  few  comments  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

This  amendment  to  H.  R.  12591  is 
directed  at  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and 
it  would  seek  to  provide  for  some  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  section  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  In  order  to  understand  the 
full  need  for  these  changes  in  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it 
might  be  of  benefit  to  make  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  legislative  history  of  section 
22  and  the  conditions  which  compelled 
its  original  enactment. 

Congress  is  now  annually  appropri¬ 
ating  between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion  for 
domestic  agriculture  programs.  These 
programs  include  price  supports  of  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  commodities,  crop  loan 
programs,  soil  bank  and  conservation  re¬ 
serve  programs,  and  programs  providing 
for  technical  services  to  the  American 
farmer.  Our  entire  domestic  agriculture 
program  is  dedicated  to  the  stabilization 
of  American  farm  income  and  to  insuring 
that  the  American  farmer  will  receive  a 
fair  price  for  his  product  and  his  labors 
in  the  market  place.  The  domestic  farm 
program  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  revenues  col¬ 
lected  from  the  American  taxpayer  has, 
when  successfully  operated,  tended  to 
establish  a  price  level  in  this  country  for 
farm  products  which  is  often  substan¬ 
tially  above  the  level  of  the  world  market 
price.  This  higher  American  price  level 
for  farm  commodities  has,  in  turn,  en¬ 
couraged  many  foreign  producers  to  ex¬ 
port  farm  products  into  the  United 
States.  So  the  better  our  farm  program 
works,  the  greater  the  hazard  of  having 
it  destroyed  by  foreign  imports. 

Oftentimes  foreign  producers  have 
strayed  completely  from  their  normal 
trade  channels  to  export  and  produce 
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to  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  higher 
American  price.  This  has  had  a  two¬ 
fold  effect.  It  has  destroyed,  in  many 
cases,  the  effectiveness  of  our  domestic 
farm  program  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  farmer  and  has  disrupted 
normal  and  traditional  international 
trade  channels  for  agricultural  products. 

Congress  became  cognizant  of  the 
detrimental  effects  that  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  could  have  on  our  domes¬ 
tic  farm  program  and  in  1935  enacted 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  Section  22  as  originally  en¬ 
acted  provided  that  whenever  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  determined  that 
foreign  imports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  were  having  a  detrimental 
effect  on  our  domestic  farm  prices  and 
farm  program,  he  would  notify  the 
President  who  would,  in  turn,  direct  the 
Federal  Tariff  Commission  to  institute 
an  investigation  of  this  matter.  If  the 
Tariff  Commission  then  found  that  for¬ 
eign  imports  were,  in  fact,  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  our  domestic  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Commission  would  so  notify 
the  President  and  he  -would  then  issue 
a  proclamation  imposing  such  limita¬ 
tions  on  imports  and  such  fees  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valoren,  as  will 
tend  to  return  our  domestic  farm  pro¬ 
gram  to  its  intended  effectiveness.  Sec¬ 
tion  22,  as  originally  enacted,  became 
operative  only  after  it  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  actual  imports  were  working 
to  the  detriment  of  our  domestic  farm 
program.  This  was  found  to  be  not 
wholly  adequate,  for  it  was  somewhat 
like  closing  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  had  been  stolen,  so  that  in  1940 
Congress  broadened  the  provisions  of 
section  22  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  that  a  Tariff 
Commission  investigation  be  initiated 
whenever  it  appeared  that  foreign  im¬ 
ports  which  were  certain  to  be  made  in 
the  future  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  American  farm  program. 

Section  22,  as  originally  enacted,  re¬ 
lated  only  to  the  effect  on  adjustment 
programs,  but  was  later  broadened  to 
include  all  agriculture  programs  such  as 
price  supports,  marketing  quotas,  con¬ 
servation  programs,  and  so  forth.  The 
enactment  of  section  22  and  the  amend- 
menes  to  broaden  its  coverage  indicate 
clearly  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  there  must  be  a  protection  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  our  domestic 
farm  program  from  the  adverse  effect 
of  large  foreign  imports  which  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  higher  American  farm 
prices  which  are  artificially  established 
by  the  federally  sponsored  domestic 
farm  program. 

Unless  we  have  some  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion,  we  palce  the  American  taxpayers  in 
the  position  not  only  of  shoring  up  the 
American  producers,  but  actually  writing 
a  price  floor  under  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  world,  and  maintaining  them 
from  the  largesse  of  the  American 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pensylvania.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
recognized  that  it  made  little  sense  to 
expend  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  program  to  insure  good  prices  to 
the  American  farmer  and  at  the  same 
time  engage  in  a  foreign-trade  policy 
that  tended  to  destroy  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  primarily  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  have 
consistently  refused  to  carry  forward  the 
true  intent  of  Congress.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Constitution  places  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  regulating  com¬ 
merce,  both  foreign  and  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
executive  department  has  not  carried  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  section  22  of  the 
AAA,  which  related  specifically  to  for¬ 
eign  commerce  and  its  effect  on  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  States. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  would  sim¬ 
ply  make  some  modifications  in  the 
administration  of  section  22  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  so  that  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress  on  this  issue  can  be  more 
effectively  carried  out.  The  Magnuson 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  administration  of  section  22, 
and  it  would  place  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  complete  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  investigations  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  agricultural  imports  on 
our  domestic  farm  program.  It  thus 
eliminates  one  step  prior  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  imposing  import 
limitations.  It  makes  good  sense,  for 
under  section  22  as  it  currently  exists 
on  the  books  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  before  he  can  recommend  to 
the  President  that  a  full-scale  investiga¬ 
tion  be  initiated  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  amendment  would  simply  al¬ 
low  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
first  instance  to  conduct  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  effect  of  certain  foreign 
imports  on  our  American  farm  program 
and  then  move  immediately  to  make  his 
recommendation  to  the  President.  The 
Magnuson  amendment  is,  in  effect,  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  improve  the  administration  of  section 
22,  so  that  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
on  the  issue  of  foreign  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  can  be  effectively  im¬ 
plemented.  This  amendment  is  in  no 
way  a  new  or  revolutionary  proposal  for 
it  is  nearly  identical  to  an  amendment 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  1950. 
This  amendment  also  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senate  in  that  same  year 
but  was  unfortunately  lost  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  section  22 
administration  was  ever  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  this 
resulted  from  the  misimpression  that 
section  22  related  primarily  to  our  for¬ 
eign-trade  policy.  This  is  in  no  way  true, 
for  although  it  affects  foreign-trade  de¬ 
cisions  it  most  directly  relates  to  our 
domestic-farm  program  and  should 
therefore,  logically,  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
There  are  other  very  sincere  friends  of 
mine  who  cosponsor  the  amendment. 
They  are  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Barrett],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
TBr.  Bricker],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  well  ask  why 
I  oppose  an  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  these  distinguished  Senators,  who 
represent  agricultural  States,  and  who 
are  identified  with  farm  legislation. 

I  oppose  it,  because  it  would  bypass 
the  Tariff  Commission.  That  is  my  first 
objection.  We  should  not  have  two 
agencies  operating  in  the  same  field.  It 
would  bring  about  divided  responsibility 
between  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  had  5  minutes.  If  my 
5  minutes  have  expired,  then  I  have  lost 
all  conception  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar¬ 
ian  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had 
yielded  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  must  not  have  di¬ 
vided  responsibility.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ity  over  tariffs.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  an  injustice  is  being 
done  to  agriculture  by  imports  under 
tariff  agreements. 

Section  22  comes  into  effect  on  im¬ 
ported  perishable  commodities.  A  fund 
is  created  from  the  imports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  is  a  credit  which 
aids  in  the  administrative  functions 
connected  with  perishable  commodities. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  protect 
that  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  resist  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill.  It  is  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  bill,  as  is  the  subject  it  deals 
with,  the  reciprocal  trade  policy.  If  we 
accepted  one  amendment  to  the  bill, 
we  would  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  deny 
acceptance  of  other  amendments.  If  we 
were  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  might  place  it  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  and  thereby  perhaps  endanger  the 
whole  legislation.  The  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  very  important  to  our 
relations  with  other  countries  of  the 
world.  For  that  reason  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  resist  all  amend¬ 
ments. 
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I  represent,  in  part,  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  I  know  that  some  very- 
important  farm  organizations  in  my 
State  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
That  fact  disturbs  me  quite  a  bit;  name¬ 
ly,  that  I  should  not  agree  with  the  fine 
farm  organizations  that  favor  the 
amendment.  However,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  jeopardize  the 
enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
I  must  oppose  the  pending  amendment. 
If  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  taken  on  the 
amendment,  I  shall  have  to  record  my 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye].'  I  realize 
that  the  slowness  of  the  President,  in 
meeting  the  threat  of  imported  ice 
cream  mix  and  butter  oil  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  offering  of  the 
pending  amendment.  However,  those 
two  imports  have  been  brought  under 
control.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to 
overcome  the  ingenuity  of  the  importers 
of  those  commodities,  but  it  has  been 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  very  harmful  to  adopt  amend¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  at  this  time.  We  ex¬ 
port  hundreds  of  millions  worth  of  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  and  desiduous  fruits  and  early 
vegetables  every  year.  Canada  is  our 
best  customer  for  those  products.  Ca¬ 
nadian  agriculture  has  been  badly  hurt 
from  time  to  time  by  importations  of 
fruits  and  early  vegetables  lapping  over 
their  season,  and  virtually  wrecking 
their  market.  The  Canadians  have  been 
very  patient.  I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  feel  obliged  to  retaliate  if  we  un¬ 
dertook  to  handle  the  situation  in  the 
way  it  is  proposed,  by  means  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  we  have'  established  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  handle  these  problems.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  amendment  would  help 
to  protect  us  in  the  field  of  perishables, 
which  do  not  come  under  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  Therefore  I  believe  we  had 
better  not  add  this  kind  of  amendment 
to  the  bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very 
complex  problem,  which  is  fraught  with 
great  possibility  of  disaster  for  us. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  so  that 
I  may  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  1  minute.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  we  are  operating  under  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I, 
too,  have  criticized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  on  butter  oil. 
I  recall  how  I  went  into  the  question 
of  the  blue  moon  cheese — a  roquefort 
cheese  which  we  call  blue  moon — 
which  comes  from  foreign  countries.  I 
discussed  that  question  and  succeeded 
in  having  the  imports  of  that  product 
stopped. 


We  have  clarified  the  butter-oil  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  clarified  many  of  the 
other  administrative  functions  under  the 
present  system. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  fear  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  bill,  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  1 
minute  to  me  from  his  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  canont  under¬ 
stand  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  He  must  have  no  faith  at  all 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not, 
willy-nilly,  let  the  things  he  mentioned 
occur.  All  these  matters  will  have  to 
be  justified.  The  Department  will  not 
let  American  products  be  shipped  into 
Canada  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wreck 
the  Canadian  market.  If  a  proposal  is 
justified,  the  Department  will  approve 
it.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  predi¬ 
cated  his  remarks  on  the  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  would  flood  the  Canadian 
market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  being  done.  We 
might  as  well  admit  it.  It  is  being  done 
all  the  time  now.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
Canada  any  excuse  to  put  embargoes  on 
vegetables  shipped  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  now. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  as  much  time  as 
he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
other  Senators.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  bypass  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  all  matters  relating  to  food 
importation  under  section  22. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye]  has  stated  great  confusion  would 
result.  The  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  working  along  the  same  line 
as  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  make  re¬ 
ports  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  foods  which  come  into  this  coun- 
try  under  section  22. 

I  have  been  in  close  connection  and 
association  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  many  years.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  commissions 
in  the  Govex’nment.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  bypass  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  to  take  this  matter  entirely  out  of 
its  hands. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  matter  of  tariffs  is  a 
congressional  duty,  and  that  Congress 
has  delegated  that  duty  to  the  Tariff 
Commission?  Congress  has  not  dele- 
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gated  any  duty  of  this  nature  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  entirely  correct.  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  trained  experts  who  are 
conducting  investigations  into  this  kind 
all  the  time.  They  are  experienced  in 
such  matters.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fi-om  Washington  would  place  a 
colossal  burden  on  the  Secretai'y  of 
Agriculture. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  amendment 
would  help  farmers.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  letter  I  received  today  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
largest  farm  organization  in  the  United 
States ; 

The  Farm  Bureau  supports  a  strong 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  We 
consider  this  legislation  fundamental  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  perma¬ 
nent  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products. 

Attached  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Magnuson  amendment  to  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  radically  alters 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

The  Farm  Bureau  supports  passage  of 
H.  R.  12591  without  crippling  amendments. 
We  oppose  the  Magnuson  amendment. 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  the  reasons  why 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
opposes  the  Magnuson  amendment. 
They  are  clear,  concise  objections: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  proposed  Magnuson  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  12591,  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  American  agriculture. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  enacted  in  1935.  It  prescribes  defi¬ 
nite  procedures  under  which  import  quotas 
or  fees  can  be  applied  to  agricultural  im¬ 
ports  whenever  increased  imports  threaten 
to  materially  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
Federal  agricultural  programs.  Farm  Bureau 
supports  section  22  as  necessary  to  prevent 
disruption  of  domestic  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  would  make 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
this  law. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  these  changes  are: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  by  produc¬ 
ers  or  processors  who  wished  to  restrict  im¬ 
ports. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
would  be  required  to  investigate  and  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program  was  being  threatened.  The 
impartial  tribunal  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  circumvented  and  its  investigation 
staff  duplicated. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
have  total  responsibility  to  decide  whether 
increased  imports  were  threatening  a  do¬ 
mestic  program  and  to  determine  what  ad¬ 
ditional  fees  or  quotas  were  necessary.  His 
decision  would  be  final.  The  President 
would  be  required  to  follow  the  Secretary's 
decision. 

4.  There  would  be  virtually  no  limitation 
to  the  import  restricting  power  vested  in  the 
Secretary — to  the  degree  that  he  would  be 
authorized  to  impose  a  complete  embargo  in 
cases  requiring  “special  treatment”,  a  term 
which  is  not  defined. 

5.  In  designating  articles  on  which  quotas 
or  increased  fees  are  to  apply,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  use  “broad  designations”  so  as 
to  include  all  possible  forms,  combinations, 
and  mixtures  in  which  an  article  might  ap¬ 
pear.  This  requirement  would  make  proper 
investigations  and  hearings  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  involved. 
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To  provide  this  type  of  broad  authority  in 
any  department  of  the  Government  estab¬ 
lishes  a  dangerous  precedent  that  could 
mean  the  end  of  an  effective  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  the  Magnuson 
amendment  would  be  to  alienate  important 
foreign  customers  of  our  farm  products.  It 
woul  drestrict  rather  than  expand  trade. 

Export  markets  for  our  farm  products 
must  be  maintained  and  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  talked  this  morning 
•with  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  He  said  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  had  made  no  request  for  it.  He 
said  the  Department  stood  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  support  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  without  substantial  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  pending  amendment  attempts  to 
place  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  large  and  very  burdensome  new 
duty.  His  organization  is  not  qualified, 
equipped,  or  trained  to  undertake  such 
difficult  matters. 

Furthermore,  two  agencies  would  be 
operating  in  the  field  of  imports  under 
foreign  trade:  first,  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  handling  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  under  section  22 ;  the  other,  the 
Federal  Tariff  Commission.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  bypass  it  and  give  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  To  do  so  would  result  in  great 
confusion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  sent 
the  letter  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
I  do  not  agree  with  its  conclusions  at  all. 
But  the  other  two  large  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  hold  different  views. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  is  consistent.  It  has  opposed  this 
kind  of  amendment  since  1951,  when  I 
first  offered  it. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
great  length.  He  is  somewhat  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  his  statements.  I  have  quoted 
him  directly - 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  give  the  Senator  the 
source  of  my  authority.  The  statement 
I  received  was  that  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  McLain,  who  told  me 
in  a  telephone  conversation  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did 
not  support  the  Magnuson  amendment, 
but  opposed  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  Mr.  McLain  made  that 
statement  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said  that  he  was  inconsist¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  inconsistent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  information  came  to 
me  about  10  o’clock  this  morning,  so  it 
is  later  than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  I  know  why 
the  Secretary  has  changed  from  his  orig¬ 
inal  position  with  respect  to  section  22. 
It  is  understandable. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  in  order  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  in¬ 
telligently  comply  with  its  provisions, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  great  number  of  experts,  thus 
adding  to  the  cost  and  probably  causing 
confusion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  sat 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
considered  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appropriations — and  this  is  only 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  price  sup¬ 
port  programs,  with  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  dealing  all  the  time — he  would 
find  that  actually  hundreds  of  econo¬ 
mists,  rate  experts,  tariff  experts,  and 
world  trade  experts  are  employed  by  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  farm  program.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  would  deal  with.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  so  many 
persons  in  its  organization  that  it  can¬ 
not  even  get  them  into  the  main  build¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  would  not  be  about 
his  proposal  the  simplicity  of  which  the 
Senator  speaks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  simple 
if  they  were  put  to  work. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  not  be  so  simple 
as  the  Senator  says,  because  there  would 
be  much  routine  redtape. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  mean  that  the 
Department  has  the  necessary  personnel. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  does  excel¬ 
lent  work.  My  only  thought  is  that  it  is 
too  late  for  it  to  go  through  this  cumber¬ 
some  prcedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
must  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  used 
all  the  time  available  to  them. 

The  opponents  of  the  amendment  have 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
any  time  remains  under  my  control,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  a  letter  I  have  received,  in 
reply,  from  Don  Paarlberg,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  regard  to  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act. 

The  reply  was  sent  to  me  under  date 
of  July  22,  in  response  to  my  request  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  an 
analysis  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Paarlberg  reads  as  follows : 

The  administration  is  taking  an  adverse 
position  with  respect  to*  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


July  11,  1958. 

The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  o{  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  in  the 
very  near  future  the  Senate  will  take  up 
■H.  R.  12591,  the  bill  to  extend  the  trade 
agreements  program. 

You  will  recall  that,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Eisenhower  urged 
the  extension  of  this  program  for  five  years 
“unweakened  by  amendments  of  a  kind  that 
would  impair  its  effectiveness.” 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  attached 
amendment,  which  evidently  is  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  full  authority  for  the 
administration  of  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Adjustment  Act,  and  over  the  impact  of 
agricultural  imports  on  the  domestic  farm 
market.  I  am  writing  you  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  inform  me,  before  I  am 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  amendment, 
of  the  administration’s  analysis  and  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  it. 

I  realize  that  you  will  not  have  much  time 
to  reply  to  my  inquiry  before  we  may  reach 
i  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  However,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  is  not  a  new  issue  but 
rather  one  which  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  past  in  connection  with  bills  to  extend 
our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
Consequently,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  give  me  your  analysis,  and  to 
state  the  position  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
amendment  before  the  matter  comes  to  a 
vote. 

With  good  wishes,  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senator. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Secretary, 
Washington,  July  22,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  request  for  an  analysis  and  our 
views  with  respect  to  an  amendment  to  H.  R. 
12591  proposed  by  Senator  Magnuson. 

This  amendment  would  transfer  the  in¬ 
vestigating  and  recommending  authority  on 
section  22  cases  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary’s  findings  shall  be 
final  and  that  the  President  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  issue  a  proclamation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Secretary’s  recommendation. 
It  also  provides  for  further  limitations  on 
imports  if  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  certain  criteria  specified  in 
the  amendment. 

The  administration  is  taking  an  adverse 
position  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Paarlberg, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mi*.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
maining  time  is  yielded  back. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  (Putting 
the  question.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  and  the  Senator'  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from,  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  unavoidably  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders].  If 
present  and  voting,,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 44 


Barrett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Murray 

Bricker 

Jackson 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Potter 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmire 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Russell 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Young 

Goldwater 

Morse 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Frear 

Morton 

AUott 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Green 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hayden 

Payne 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bush 

Hoblitzell 

Revercomb 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Clark 

Knowland 

Thye 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Malone 

Williams 

Douglas 

Martin,  Iowa 

Eastland 

Martin,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING 

6 

Flanders 

Holland 

McClellan 

Hennings 

Kennedy 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Magnuson’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
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of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


\h 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  STATES  OF 
OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON  ES¬ 
TABLISHING  A  BOUNDARY  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THOSE  STATES— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7153)  giving  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State 
of  Washington  establishing  a  boundary 
between  those  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
kthe  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
TFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  July  21,  1958,  pp.  13.228-i 
1322^*  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiok  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the>Senate 
proceeded  t^consider  the  repot 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tjjfe  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to, 

\ 

UNITED  NATIONS  ^CTION  WITH 
RESPECT  TQrDEBANON 

Mr.  KNOWLANfir  MrSPresident,  the 
wire  services  haw/  just  earned  a  report 
from  the  United  Nations  apJSTew  York 
that  the  vote  An  the  Japanese,  compro¬ 
mise  plan  wSs  10  to  1,  with  early  the 
Soviet  Union  voting  against  it.  J^st  be¬ 
fore  the  final  vote,  the  11-nation  Security 
Council/nad  rejected  overwhelmingly  a 
series  Soviet  amendments. 

Only  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  th? 
proposed  changes  which  would  have  con¬ 
demned  the  United  States  for  interven- 
ig  in  the  affairs  of  Lebanon  and  would 
rhave  demanded  the  immediate  with¬ 
drawal  of  United  States  forces. 

The  vote  on  the  amendments  was  1  in 
favor,  8  against,  and  2  abstaining. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Soviet  veto.  Even  with  re- 
I  spect  to  this  very  limited  resolution, 
j  there  is  an  indication  of  the  critical 
problem  facing  the  United  Nations  with 
|  respect  to  taking  action  over  Ihe  con- 
I  tinuous  Soviet  vetoes. 

I  _ _____ 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
I  inform  the  Senate  that  James  H.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  £now  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  is  distressed  to  learn 
of  the  accident.  I  know  that  each  and 
every  Member  grieves  with  the  father 


l  and  the  members  of  the  family  in  their 
\  loss. 

j  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Douglas  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair /s' 

■  sure  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  Sen- 
^.ate  are  reflected  by  the  statemen^r  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Teij/s  has 
made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Jjlr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  / part  of  my 
remarks  an  Associated  yress  dispatch 
on  this  tragic  event. 

There  being  no  objeo/ion,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  prjroed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Little  Rock,  j/y  22. — A  twin-engined 
plane  crashed  ai/  burned  near  here  this 
afternoon,  killing four  persons,  including  the 
son  of  Senatoj/jOHN  L.  McClellan,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Arkansas. 

State  pojjCe  identified  the  dead  as  James 
H.  McClel«n,  25,  of  Little  Rock,  who  prac¬ 
ticed  lavr  here;  Willis  Denman  Hill,  57,  of 
Fort  Win th,  Tex.;  Harold  K.  Gilbert,  of  Stutt¬ 
gart, yftrk.;  and  J.  R.  Williams,  32,  of  Little 
Ro  _ 

re  crash  occurred  about  10  miles  west 
the  nearby  Mayflower  Community,  near 
the  Arkansas  River. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  sympathy  to  my 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  McClellan]  in  the 
loss  of  his  son,  Jimmy  McClellan.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  when  I,  on  their  behalf,  express 
their  profound  sympathy. 

This  is  the  third  son  Senator  McClel¬ 
lan  has  lost  under  very  tragic  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  past  15  years.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  any  man  should 
be  subjected  to  so  much  personal  trag¬ 
edy.  Certainly  John  McClellan  has 
suffered  far  more  than  his  share.  That 
he  has  been  able  to  bear  up  under  it 
and  carry  on  his  work  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  is  an  indication  of  the  quality 
of  his  character. 

His  first  son,  Max,  died  in  North  Af¬ 
rica  while  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

John  L.  McClellan,  Jr.,  was  killed 
while  en  route  to  the  reburial  of  Max 
in  Arkansas. 

It  is  an  extremely  sad  occasion  to' 
lave  to  take  note  of  this  tragic  event, 
bot  I  know  that  all  the  people  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  would  join  in  expressing  their 
sympathy  to  Senator  McClellan. 

Jimnay  McClellan  was  a  fine  young 
man,  successful  in  the  practice  of  law 
and  with\hree  fine  children  and  a  lovely 
wife.  I  kMw  that  Senator  McClellan 
was,  with  goad  reason,  very  proud  of  his 
son  and  his  family. 

I  ask  unaniltoous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarMa  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  a  brite  press  service  dis¬ 
patch  announcing  thu'Uagedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printec\n  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Conway,  Ark.— Four  men,  iiVluding  the 
25-year-old  son  of  Senator  John  iL  McClel¬ 
lan  of  Arkansas,  were  killed  abqut  noon 
today  in  the  crash  of  a  twin-engli^ plane, 
10  miles  south  of  Conway,  Ark. 

Officials  of  the  CAA  identified  the  victims 
as  James  H.  McClellan,  25,  of  Little  Ro 
J.  R.  Williams,  32,  of  Little  Rock;  Harold 
Gilbert,  S3,  of  Stuttgart,  and  Willis  Des¬ 
mond  Hill,  57,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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The  plane  did  not  burn.  It  was  a  Beech  - 
.craft  Travelalr,  four-place,  twin-engine 
\raft. 

>His  son’s  death  was  the  fifth  crushing 
tragedy  in  the  sad  life  of  the  veteran  Senate 
investigator. 

McClellan  was  informed  by  his  adminis- 
trativeNissistant,  Ralph  Matthews,  when 
word  oN  the  crash  was  received  from 
Arkansas.  \ 

James  wak  the  Senator's  only  surviving 
boy.  Two  oflbers  had  died  tragically,  one 
within  the  pasNew  years. 

Also  McClellaJi's  first  two  wives  died.  He 
is  now  married  fonthe  third  time. 

The'  oldest  son.  Max,  died  in  North  Africa 
in  World  War  II.  A  second  son,  John  L.,  Jr., 
was  killed  in  an  auftomobile  accident  en 
route  to  reburial  services  for  his  brother  in 
Arkansas.  \ 

James  H.  McClellan,  tnW  victim,  was  a 
prominent  young  attorney  Ni  Little  Rock. 
He  was  married  and  had  threeuihildren. 

Young  McClellan  also  is  surged  by  two 
sisters — the  Senator’s  only  remming  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  Mrs.  H.  E.  McDermott  of 
Little  Rock,  whose  husband  was  a  part¬ 
ner  of  the  victim,  and  Doris  McClenan  of 
Little  Rock.  \ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiSh 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  m\ 
sympathy  and.  extending  my  condolences  ' 
to  the  McClellan  family.  > 

We  know  the  McClellan  family  through 
the  integrity  and  character  of  the  dedi¬ 
cated  public  servant  who  is  our  colleague. 

It  is  easy  for  us,  therefore,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  qualities  generated  in  the 
Arkansas  home  to  which  our  colleague 
turns  to  find  respite  from  the  cares  and 
concerns  to  which  he  has  given  so  much 
of  his  time  and  his  talent.  The  com¬ 
munity  and  the  country  would  be  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  scions  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  family  to  carry  on  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  fond,  proud  and  able  father. 
So  the  sorrow  transcends  even  the  grief 
of  one  home.  A  saddened  Nation  will 
pause  to  share  something  of  this  sor¬ 
row — with  a  sympathy  sincere  and  deep. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  that  we  all  sym¬ 
pathize  with  our  colleague,  John  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  remarks  which  my  colleagues  have 
made. 


EXTENSION  OP  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
my  amendment  7-18-58-D,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec.  .  So  long  as  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  any  Federal  program  is 
making  cotton  available  for  export  at  prices 
less  than  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of  com¬ 
parable  quality  is  available  for  domestic  use, 
the  President  shall  Impose  on  imports  of 
cotton  manufacturers  such  import  fee  as  is 
necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  cotton  contained  therein,  measured 
by  the  difference  between  the  prices  at 
which  United  States  cotton  is  made  avail¬ 


able  for  export  and  the  prices  at  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes  or  is 
authorized  to  make  cotton  of  comparable 
quality  available  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  modify  my  amendment  in  line  5,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  typographical  error.  The 
word  “manufacturers”  should  be  “man¬ 
ufactures.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a  right 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  outset  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
expect  a  vote  on  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  po  illusions  that  in  the 
atmosphere  which  prevails  in  this 
Chamber’this  afternoon  the  amendment 
would  be  adopted. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  is  to  make  a  record 
with  reference  to  the  question  which  it 
raises  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and,  I  hope,  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  expectation  that 
possibly  something  can  be  done  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view  to  correct 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  we  inau¬ 
gurated  and  enacted  into  law  what  is 
known  as  the  2-price  raw  cotton  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  raw  cotton,  in  order  to 
meet  the  price  on  the  world  market,  is 
being  sold  to  foreign  producers  at  a 
price  which  is  from  20  to  25  percent  less 
than  the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold 
to  domestic  producers.  This  causes  a 
differential  in  the  cost  of  the  basic  raw 
material  which  goes  into  the  final  price 
of  the  processed  article. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
decline  in  the  textile  industry.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  July  8,  July  9,  and  July  10, 
from  industry  and  from  labor.  There 
was  a  constant,  consistent  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  that 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton  was 
causing  some  problems  for  the  domestic 
processors. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
behind  the  two-price  system  for  cotton. 
That  system  is  used  solely  and  strictly 
to  allow  us  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  raw 
cotton  supply.  In  order  to  meet  the 
world  market  price  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  sell  abroad  raw  cotton  at  from 
20  to  25  percent  less  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  to  domestic  processors. 

That  action  was  taken  2  years  ago,  but 
since  that  time  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  to  equalize  the  differential  so  that 
the  domesticNmanufacturer  could  meet 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  producer 
on  an  equitable  basis.  As  a  result,  not 
only  are  we  competing,  on  the  local  do¬ 
mestic  market,  against  a  labor  cost 
which  is  much  less  than  the  labor  cost 
for  domestically  produced  merchandise, 
but  we  are  also  trying  to  meet,  which 
we  cannot  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
differential  of  from  20  to  25  percent  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton. 


Mr.  President,  I  took  this  amendment 
up  with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  had  hoped 
that  possibly  the  amendment  could  be 
taken  to  conference.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
only  seeks  to  do  equity. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  and 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  has  been  called  to  it.  The 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturers  of  the  Nation. 

I  realize  also  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  not  been  consulted  about  the 
amendment,  and  that  it  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  ramifications  and  implications 
which  could  be  of  a  wide  and  broad 
scope. 

The  only  reason  why  I  am  calling  up 
the  amendment  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
President,  is  in  the  hope  not  only  to  make 
a  record  of  this  case  but  to  point  out  the 
differential  in  cost  which  the  domestic 
producer  has  to  meet,  but  which  he  can¬ 
not  meet  on  an  equitable  and  competi¬ 
tive  basis. 

I  was  joined  in  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond].  We  all  agree  that  this 
amendment  may  not  have  a  chance  of 
being  adopted  this  afternoon,  because 
the  question  it  involves  does  require  con¬ 
siderable  study  and  investigation.  I 
hope  that  the  administration,  realizing 
the  inequity  which  now  exists,  will  do 
something  by  way  of  procedures  on  an 
administrative  level  to  help  offset  the 
differential,  ,which  is  most  inequitable 
to  the  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  for  offqering  the  amendment  and 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  situation  which  prevails  and  which 
the  amendment  would  cure. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Does 
he  not  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
textile  industry — which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  industries  which  has  suffered 
most  from  the  administration  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act — could  have  been 
greatly  lessened  through  administrative 
action? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course.  I  have 
always  contended  that  we  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  sufficient  selectivity  with  relation  to 
our  imports  and  exports.  Because  tex¬ 
tiles  are  a  staple  product  in  every  na¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  because  it  is  so  easy 
for  other  nations  to  get  into  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  because  we  have  done  so  much 
in  foreign  aid  by  way  of  helping  other 
nations  to  build  up  their  plants,  I  believe 
that  the  competition  with  relation  to 
textiles  and  other  products  being  ex¬ 
ported  and  imported  is  completely  out 
of  balance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  if  he  recalls  a  letter 
which  was  written  about  3  years  ago— 
I  believe  it  was  February  18,  1955 — by 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Honorable  Joe  Martin,  who  is  the  Re¬ 
publican  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  which  he  called  particular 
attention  to  the  textile  industry  and 
promised  that  the  act  wcjuld  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  relieve  its  difficulties. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  recall  it.  I  daresay 
that,  aside  from  the  agreement  which 
was  made  with  Japan,  in  which  Japan, 
on  her  own  initiative,  agreed  to  limit 
her  exports  to  the  United  States  by  in¬ 
stituting  some  element  of  quotas,  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  has  been  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  order  to  make  such  relief  effective,  a 
series  of  agreements  would  have  to  be 
made?  In  other  words,  the  problem  en¬ 
tails  considerable  administrative  work, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  think  this 
administration  should  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  between  1947  and  1957 
textile  productivity  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  expansion  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  For  that  reason,  it  is  an  industry 
which  requires  special  attention.  One 
of  the  basic  problems  confronting  the 
industry  is  that  we  are  met  with  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  the  domestic  producer 
of  cotton  goods  must  pay  from  20  to  25 
percent  more  for  the  raw  material  than 
does  his  foreign  competitor,  who  is  send¬ 
ing  goods  back  to  the  United  States  to 
be  sold  on  the  American  market. 

He  is  not  only  spending  less  money  for 
the  basic  cost  of  raw  material,  but  he  has 
the  further  advantage  of  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  have  me  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
which  I  referred,  which  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin  when  the 
act  was  under  consideration,  in  1955,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  to  which 
he  has  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washington ,  D.  C.,  February  17,  1955. 
The  Honorable  Joe  Martin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

\  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  was  concerned  to  learn  from 
you  that  there  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  not  wholly  familiar  with  my  phi¬ 
losophy  respecting  H.  R.  1  and  with  my  con¬ 
cept  of  the  administration  of  this  program. 
I  send  you  this  letter  to  eliminate  any  mis¬ 
understanding  that  may  exist. 

This  point  I  should  like  especially  to  em¬ 
phasize:  Pew  programs  will  contribute  more 
fundamentally  to  the  long-term  security  of 
our  country  than  the  foreign  economic  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
10.  This  program,  built  around  H.  R.  1,  will 
powerfully  reinforce  the  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  our  own  country  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  free  world.  The  program  underlies  much 
of  our  military  effort  abroad  and  promises 
our  people  ultimate  relief  from  burdensome 
foreign-assistance  programs  now  essential  to 
free-world  security.  It  recognizes  the  credi¬ 
tor  status  of  America  in  the  world  and  as¬ 
sures  leadership  of  our  people  in  the  easing 
of  unjustifiable  trade  barriers  which  today 


weaken  all  who  are  Joined  in  opposition  to 
the  advance  of  communism.  These  consid¬ 
erations  underlie  my  earnest  advocacy  of 
H.  R.  1.  I  deeply  believe  that  the  national 
interest  calls  for  enactment  of  this  measure. 

I  wish  also  to  comment  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation  if  it  is  enacted  into 
law.  Obviously,  it  would  ill  serve  our  Na¬ 
tion's  interest  to  undermine  American  in¬ 
dustry  or  to  take  steps  which  would  lower 
the  high  wages  received  by  our  working  men 
and  women.  Repeatedly  I  have  emphasized 
that  our  own  country’s  economic  strength  is 
a  pillar  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the  world. 
This  program,  therefore,  must  be,  and  will 
be,  administered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economic  strength  and  not  to  its  det¬ 
riment.  No  American  industry  will  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this 
measure.  Were  we  to  do  so,  we  would  under¬ 
mine  the  ideal  for  which  we  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  much 
throughout  the  world  to  preserve.  This  plain 
truth  has  dictated  the  retention  of  existing 
peril-point  and  escape-clause  safeguards  in 
the  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  this  same  phi¬ 
losophy  of  administration  will  govern  our 
actions  in  the  trade  negotiations  which  are 
to  begin  next  week  at  Geneva. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  by  law  this 
program  will  be  gradual  in  application.  A 
key  provision  of  the  bill  limits  to  5  percent 
of  existing  tarilf  rates  the  annual  reduction 
in  these  rates  permissible  over  a  3-year 
period,  and  unused  authority  will  not  carry 
forward  from  year  to  year.  You  know,  too, 
that  this  program  will  be  selective  in  appli¬ 
cation,  for  across-the-board  revisions  of  tar¬ 
iff  rates  would  poorly  serve  our  Nation's 
interests.  The  differing  circumstances  of 
each  industry  must  be  and  will  be  carefully 
considered.  The  program,  moreover,  provides 
for  reciprocity,  and  in  the  program’s  admin¬ 
istration  the  principle  of  true  reciprocity 
will  be  faithfully  applied.  Americans  cannot 
alone  solve  all  world  trade  difficulties;  the 
cooperation  of  our  friends  abroad  is  essen¬ 
tial.  With  such  cooperation,  this  program 
provides  the  means  for  doing  our  part  to 
help  emancipate  free-world  commerce  from 
the  shackles  now  holding  back  its  full  de¬ 
velopment. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  here  outlined,  I 
hope  that  H.  R.  1,  which  is  so  important  to 
every  American  citizen  and  to  the  free  world, 
will  receive  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  bringing 
up  this  subject,  and  express  the  hope 
that  he  and  his  subcommittee  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  and  study  this  subject, 
and  call  it  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  just  said. 
I  am  also  glad  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  he  will  give  the  subject  very 
careful  study.  I  know  what  it  means  to 
the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I,  too,  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
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ate.  While  I  agree  that  perhaps  much 
more  work  must  be  done,  it  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious,  from  what  we  heard  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  with  respect  to  the  textile  industry, 
that  some  relief  must  be  afforded. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned,  but  the  raw  material, 
which  is  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
sent  to  foreign  countries,  there  to  be 
manufactured  and  sent  back  to  the 
United  States,  can  be  bought  by  the  for¬ 
eign  manufacturer  for  a  price  about  25 
percent  less  than  our  own  producers  of 
textiles  must  pay.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  something  was  done  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator,  along  with 
his  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  is 
now  investigating  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry.  Perhaps  he  is  more 
conversant  with  the  present  difficulties 
of  the  industry  than  are  most  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Georgia  is  a  great  cotton-producing 
and  cotton-spinning  State.  The  textile 
industry  is  the  largest  employer  of  any 
industry  within  the  State. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  many  occasions  that  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  must  pay  a  wage  level  10 
times  as  high  as  do  its  competitors  in  the 
Far  East.  In  addition,  so  far  as  raw 
materials  produced  in  this  country  are 
concerned,  the  American  textile  indus¬ 
try  must  pay  about  $35  a  bale  more  than 
the  same  product  sells  for  overseas.  The 
overseas  subsidy  is  financed  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  textile  industry  is  operating 
under  a  two-way  disadvantage.  First, 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, - 
which  is  subsidized  in  foreign  lands  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Second, 
there  is  a  wage  disparity  which  is  on  a 
ratio  of  about  10  to  1,  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  our  own  domestic  producers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  hope  that 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
will  join  hands  at  an  early  date  to  do 
something  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  bringing  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
very  much  interested,  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  South  Carolina  there  are 
about  28  percent  of  the  active  spindles 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  be  dere¬ 
lict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  feel  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject  at  this 
time. 

I,  too,  hope  that  the  administration 
will  see  the  light  and  do  something  to 
relieve  the  situation  of  the  textile  in- 
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dustry.  If  it  does  not,  I  predict  on  this 
floor  today  that  many  cotton  mills  in 
South  Carolina  will  be  closed  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years.  Today  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  operation  2  or  3  days 
a  week,  but  they  cannot  continue  to 
exist  on  that  basis,  considering  the 
great  outlay  of  capital  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  meet  the  competition  of  Japan, 
where  wages  are  about  one-fifth  what 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  Japan  is  able  to  buy  raw 
cotton  produced  on  American  soil  for 
approximately  25  percent  less  than  our 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
must  pay  for  it. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  see  the 
light  and  do  something  to  relieve  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  activity  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  numbered  7-1-58-B, 
which  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  Senators  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson  and  Mr.  Jackson!  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9. 
after  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows : 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364  (e)  ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following  :  “or  any  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  raw  or  processed  agricultural 
or  horticultural  products  from  which  any 
such  products  or  articles  are  produced.’’ 

On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  out  “(c)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  (d) .” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that,  as  read,  the 
amendment  contains  a  change  from  the 
printed  version.  On  line  7,  after  the 
word  “or”  there  are  now  added  the 
words  “any  group  of  producers  of.”  So 
the  language  to  be  added  will  read  “or 
any  group  of  producers  of  the  raw  or 
processed  agricultural  or  horticultural 
products  from  which  any  such  products 
or  articles  are  produced.” 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  extending 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1955  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  similar 
to  this  one,  only  to  lose  it  in  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
procedural  amendment,  not  a  substan¬ 
tive  amendment.  I  support  a  reciprocal 
trade  program  as  ardently  as  anyone  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  supporting  a  proce¬ 
dural  amendment  to  that  program 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  necessary  to 
do  justice  and  fairness  procedurally  to 
a  group  of  agricultural  producers  who 
are  not  covered  by  a  farm -support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to 
any  protection  under  section  22  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  deals 
with  procedure,  and  not  with  foreign, 
trade  protection.  It  provides  that  in 
proceedings  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  escape  and  peril-point 


clauses  the  growers  of  a  commodity  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  industry 
under  the  definition  of  injured  parties. 

I  wish  to  pay  what  I  believe  is  a  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  my  junior  colleague 
I  Mr.  Neuberger]  in  regard  to  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment.  He  made  it 
clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  that  he  has  decided  he 
would  not  support  the  amendment.  In 
1955  he  shared  my  point  of  view  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  in  1955,  but  we  lost  it  in 
conference,  because  the  administration 
forces  took  the  position  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  law  would  cover  the  situation 
and  provide  the  procedural  protection  to 
our  cherry  growers  which  I  was  urging 
then  and  now. 

It  was  discovered  after  our  amend¬ 
ment  was  dropped  in  conference  in  1955 
that  the  law  did  not  cover  the  proce¬ 
dural  guaranties  to  the  cherry  growers 
for  which  I  had  worked.  However, 
since  there  are  those  who  would  try  to 
draw  a  great  personal  issue  between  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  whenever 
they  vote  differently  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  re¬ 
spect  the  position  taken  by  my  colleague 
bn  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
afternoon  in  opposition  to  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  merely  disagree  with  him  in 
his  conclusion.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  procedural  protection 
to  the  producers  of  cherries,  we  are  in 
any  way  weakening  the  substance  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  wish  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  does  not  give  the  cherry 
producers  any  substantive  relief.  It 
gives  them  procedural  relief,  by  which 
they  can  get  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  hearing  of  their  case.  In 
fighting  for  this  amendment  I  am  no 
less  an  advocate  of  a  reciprocal  trade 
program  than  is  my  colleague.  I  am 
only  attempting  to  obtain  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  will  protect  our 
cherry  growers  by  granting  them  a  right 
to  have  a  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  procedure  of  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  is 
aimed  at  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  products  which  are  not  covered  by 
price  supports,  or  other  farm  program. 
Commodities  covered  by  price  supports, 
marketing  agreements,  or  any  other 
farm  program,  fall  under  section  22, 
whereby  injury  to  them  from  imports 
can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and,  it  is  hoped,  by  the 
President. 

But  there  are  many  products  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  farm  program.  Principal 
among  them,  insofar  as  the  economy  of 
my  own  State  is  concerned,  are  cherries, 
grapes,  and  mint.  Not  being  subject  to 
any  Federal  farm  program,  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  assistance  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  section  22.  But  due 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  they  cannot  appeal  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief  from 
competitive  imports  under  the  escape  or 
peril  point  clauses,  either. 

The  reason  is  that  the  definition  now 
in  the  law  is  not  considered  to  include 
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the  producers  of  the  raw  agricultural 
material  in  a  “domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.” 

The  example  of  our  cherry  industry  in 
Oregon  has  given  rise  to  the  need  for 
clarifying  language.  Here  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  cherry  industry.  The 
growers  of  cherries,  and  those  who  brine 
them,  preparatory  to  further  manufac¬ 
ture,  tried  in  1952  to  join  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  glace  cherries,  which  are  the 
finished  product,  in  an  appeal  for  relief 
from  imports  of  glace  cherries  under  the 
escape  clause.  The  Tariff  Commission 
ruled  that  the  term  “domestic  industry” 
applied  only  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
finished  product  and  excluded  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  briners. 

Therefore,  in  1955,  Senator  Magnuson 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  bill,  H.  R.  1,  that  would  correct 
what  the  administration  and  congres¬ 
sional  supporters  of  H.  R.  1  called  an 
unintended  hardship  under  the  law.  But 
they  called  attention  to  changes  in  the 
definition  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the 
administration  spokesmen,  and  took  the 
position  that  our  amendment  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  eliminate  this  injustice. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  injustice  is  not 
in  fact  removed.  The  language  adopted 
in  1955,  defining  the  industries  that  may 
apply  for  escape  or  peril  relief,  is  as 
follows: 

The  term  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products”  and 
“domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or 
subdivision  of  the  producing  organizations 
manufacturing,  assembling,  processing,  ex¬ 
tracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles  in 
commercial  quantities. 

The  hitch  is  that  competition  ihust  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  product  itself.  Thus,  glacers 
are  the  only  ones  that  may  seek  relief 
from  imports  of  glace  cherries;  briners 
may  seek  relief  from  imports  of  brined 
cherries,  but  not  glace  cherries  even 
though  their  product  is  further  processed 
into  glace  cherries.  Growers  have  been 
unable  to  appear  to  seek  relief  from  im¬ 
ports  of  either  brined  or  glaced  cherries, 
even  though  they  furnish  the  commodi¬ 
ty  that  is  processed  into  the  finished 
product. 

Consequently,  American  cherry  grow¬ 
ers  and  briners  may  be  precluded  from 
obtaining  peril  point  protection  as  to  any 
future  proposed  trade-agreement  con¬ 
cession  involving  glace  or  other  finished 
cherries,  and  from  instituting,  or  even 
appearing  as  interested  parties  in,  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  proceedings  relative  to  the 
present  or  any  future  trade-agreement 
concessions  on  finished  cherries. 

Our  domestic  sweet  cherry  industry  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  imports  of  foreign 
brined  cherries  and  finished  products 
such  as  glace  and  maraschino  cherries. 
Forty  percent  of  United  States  produc¬ 
tion  of  sweet  cherries  is  normally  brined 
for  use  in  manufacture  of  maraschino 
and  candied  cherries.  In  some  districts, 
such  as  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  sweet  cherry  produc¬ 
tion  is  marketed  in  brined  form.  Near 
Eugene  there  is  located  the  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  a  grower-owned 
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marketing  and  packing  cooperative  with 
membership  of  growers  with  about  1,000 
acres  of  cherries  in  the  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley.  Their  capital  investment  is  close  to 
$1  million,  and  they  have  a  $50,000  cher¬ 
ry  packing  plant  designed  exclusively 
for  processing  cherries  for  its  members. 
This  organization  brines  the  cherries  for 
its  members  and  self-95  percent  of  them 
for  further  processing  into  maraschino 
and  glace  cherries. 

Tariff  concessions  to  France  on  these 
finished  cherries  have  caused  imports  of 
them  to  rise  from  5,00  pounds  in  1947  to 
over  5  million  pounds  in  1957.  Yet  no 
appeal  is  open  to  domestic  growers  un¬ 
der  the  law.  The  result  is  that  domestic 
manufacturers  and  handlers  of  finished 
cherries  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  handling  of  imports.  The  situation 
has  become  so  bad  that  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  the 
growers  have  stated  that  they  prefer  to 
see  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  termi¬ 
nated  entirely  than  to  cqntinue  under 
present  conditions.  They  fear  that  new 
tariff  concessions  will  be  granted  to 
France  that  will  increase  imports  even 
more,  and  they  will  not  even  be  able  to 
present  a  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  appear  at  this 
point  two  resolutions  I  have  received, 
one  from  the  Northwest  Cherry  Briners 
Association  and  one  from  the  Eugene 
Fruit  Growers  Association. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  let  it  show 
That  I  was  anxious  to  determine  how 
much  good  the  1955  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  law  did  in  meeting  this  situ¬ 
ation.  Before  presenting  my  amendment, 
I  had  my  office  get  on  the  telephone  to  the 
Willamette  Cherry  Growers,  with  whom 
I  have  also  been  in  touch  on  this  matter, 
and  find  out  whether  any  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  growers  and  briners  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  since  1955. 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  not,  and, 
as  I  had  assumed,  the  reason  was  that 
their  attorneys  felt  that  it  was  not  worth¬ 
while  even  to  go  to  the  expense  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  effort.  They  were  certain  from 
their  study  that  the  same  objection  as 
had  precluded  them  in  1952  exists,  and 
remains  in  the  pending  bill.  Although 
growers  were  added  to  the  list  of 
domestic  industries,  they  still  are  not 
included  as  a  part  of  an  industry  seeking 
relief. 

That  is  why  I  have  proposed,  together 
with  the  Senators  from  Washington,  to 
assure  agricultural  producers  at  least  to 
their  day  in  court. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  covered  by  any  kind 
of  Federal  farm  program  have  recourse 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  now,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  prod¬ 
ucts  like  cherries,  grapes,  mint,  and  simi¬ 
lar  items  which  are  under  neither  price 
support  nor  marketing  agreements  ha've 
no  recourse  at  all  in  terms  of  their  chief 
imported  competitor.  Only  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  whom  they  sell  can  seek  relief 
from  an  import  that  competes  with  his 
product.  But  if  he  chooses  to  handle  the 
import  itself,  and  many  cherry  manu¬ 
facturers  are  doing  that,  he  cuts  off  the 
market  of  the  grower  and  briner  and 
leaves  the  latter  with  no  place  to  go  for 
relief. 


If  our  amendment  is  adopted,  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  then  read : 

The  terms  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products”  and 
“domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles”  mean  that  portion  or 
subdivision  of  the  producing  organizations 
manufacturing,  assembling,  processing,  ex¬ 
tracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products  or  articles 
in  commercial  quantities,  or  any  group  of 
producers  of  the  raw  or  processed  agricul¬ 
tural  or  horticultural  products  from  which 
any  such  products  or  articles  are  produced. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  growers  fall  between  the 
stools,  so  to  speak,  of  section  22  and  the 
escape  clause.  They  have  no  access  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  all  against  the  im¬ 
ports  that  cause  them  hardship.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  situation  unintended  by 
Congress.  As  a  Senator  who  has  for  13 
years  defended  the  procedural  rights  of 
individuals,  of  Congress,  and  any  other 
group  or  institutions  I  believe  is  not 
being  fairly  treated,  I  am  certainly  going 
to  continue  insisting  that  this  segment 
of  the  American  economy  have  its  pro¬ 
cedural  rights  protected. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  assures  relief  from  imports  to  the 
cherry  growers  or  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  They  must  run  the  same  gamut 
as  any  other  industry  acting  under  the 
escape  or  peril-point  clauses.  But  they 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  run  it.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  in  presenting  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  and  asking 
for  its  adoption. 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  debate  on 
our  amendment  2  years  ago,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  intended  to  afford 
the  relief  we  are  requesting. 

On  "May  4,  1955,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  ,  who  joined 
me  as  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
quoted  the  language  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  which  is 
now  law.  He  stated: 

I  have  the  impression  that  under  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  new  language  the  cherry  growers, 
for  example,  could  have  their  day  in  court, 
because  50  percent  of  their  product  goes  into 
glazed  cherries,  or  other  processed  cherries. 
Excessive  imports  would  be  injurious  to  such 
growers. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]  whether  or  not  my  understanding  of 
the  language  is  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  been  informed  by 
counsel  on  the  floor  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  had  carefully  considered 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  if  the  SenatorTrom  Virginia 
were  present  on  the  floor,  he  would  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  his  state¬ 
ment  is  correct.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

As  the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
date  shows — volume  101,  part  4,  page 
5613 — the  senior  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  associated  himself  at  that  time  with 
the  effort  I  was  making  to  secure  proce¬ 
dural  justice  for  the  cherry  growers,  and 
I,  felt  we  should  spell  out  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  more  fully.  Therefore  we 
pressed  the  amendment  and  it  was  taken 
to  conference.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Senate  was  not  sustained  in  confer¬ 
ence. 


The  administration  took  the  position, 
which  it  still  takes,  that  the  committee 
language  did  not  mean  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  apparently  much  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  thought  it  meant. 

That  does  not  surprise  me.  I  expected 
the  administration  to  oppose  my  amend¬ 
ment  2  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  its  spokesmen  oppose  it 
now.  ' 

The  burden  of  that  opposition  seems  to 
be  that  since  the  glacers  hace  not  shown 
sufficient  injury  to  warrant  escape- 
clause  action,  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  not  be  expected  to  concern  it¬ 
self  with  the  plight  of  the  growers  and 
briners.  The  administration  agrees  with 
me  that  growers  and  briners  have  no  re¬ 
course  under  existing  law  against  glace 
and  maraschino  imports,  despite  the  fact 
that  nearly  half  their  crop  goes  into  the 
finished  product.  This  is  made  clear  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Neuberger 
under  date  of  July  16,  1958,  by  Henry 
Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  On  this  subject,  the  letter,  as 
printed  at  page  13070  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  July  21,  1958,  states: 

(2)  More  impbrtantly,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  United  States  producers 
of  glace  cherries  can  seek  direct  relief  under 
the  escape  clause  against  any  serious  injury 
caused  by  glace  cherry  imports.  Presumably, 
if  such  imports  were  injuring  any  United 
States  producers,  the  first  and  most  severe 
injury  would  be  to  United  States  producers 
of  glace  cherries  themselves.  Any  injury 
which  the  suppliers  of  fresh  and  brined  cher¬ 
ries  might  indirectly  suffer  would  seem  un¬ 
likely  to  approach  in  severity  the  injury  to 
the  glace  industry.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  suppliers  of  fresh  or  brined 
cherries  could  demonstrate  serious  injury, 
even  if  they  did  have  direct  recourse  to  the 
escape  clause,  as  long  as  the^glace  industry 
is  not  injured. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  sound  argument 
to  deny  the  cherry  growers  the  right  to 
be  heard  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
simply  because  the  glace  cherry  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  asked  for  relief  before 
the  Tariff  Commission.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  main  reason  why  they  have  not 
asked  for  relief  is  because  it  is  in  their 
personal  interest  to  import  cheap  cherries 
from  abroad  and  thereby  keep  down  the 
price  .of  American  cherries.  The  failure 
in  the  law  to  provide  a  procedural  right 
to  American  cherry  producers  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  be  corrected. 

This  is  a  procedural  deficiency  in  the 
law  I  believe  Congress  must  end  once 
and  for  all.  It  does  not  afford  protec¬ 
tion.  from  imports  to  anyone.  It  does 
afford  protection  of  procedural  rights. 
It  is  a  fair  and  just  amendment. 

I  ask  to  have  appear  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  communications  I 
have  received  from  William  R.  Shinn, 
of  the  Willamette  Cherry  Growers  of 
Salem,  a  wire  from  former  Gov.  Charles 
A.  Sprague,  E.  H.  Thompson,  chairman 
of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Salem 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others.  As 
Mr.  Shinn  states,  Governor  Sprague’s 
support  of  the  amendment  comes  from 
an  individual  who  is  a  strong  supporter, 
as  I  am,  of  reciprocal  trade. 

This  brings  out  the  important  fact— 
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Says  Mr.  Shinn — 

that  even  individuals  in  favor  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  are  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  cherry  growers  and 
briners  to  have  access  to  peril  point  escape 
clause  mechanism  pertaining  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  glace  cherries. 

Thus,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  be¬ 
tween  a  workable  tariff  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  guaranty  to  producers  of 
raw  agricultural  commodities  that  they 
will  have  their  day  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  resolutions,  letters,  and  tele¬ 
grams,  expressing  the  interest  of  the 
cherry  growers  in  my  amendment,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  op  Northwest  Cherry  Briners 
Association  re  H.  R.  10368,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
Whereas  H.  R.  10368,  now  pending  In  Con¬ 
gress,  would  extend  for  another  5  years  the 
tariff-cutting  trade  agreements  program 
under  which  the  United  States  already  has 
sacrificed  most  of  its  tariff  protection  with¬ 
out  obtaining  reduction  of  the  high  foreign 
barriers  against  United  States  exports;  and 
Whereas  the  brined  cherry  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  the  market 
for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  sweet 
cherries  grown  in  the  United  States,  cannot 
survive  without  reasonably  adequate  tariff 
or  import  quota  protection  from  the  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
brined  and  finished  cherries  which  are 
available  for  export  to  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  imports  of  foreign  cherries  have 
substantially  increased  during  recent  years, 
the  imports  of  French  glace  cherries  on 
which  two  tariff  reductions  have  been  made 
under  trade  agreements  having  increased 
more  than  500  percent  during  the  past  5 
years,  by  reason  of  which  the  United  States 
manufacture  of  glace  cherries  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  and  threatens  to  become 
negligible,  with  consequent  seriously  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  of  market  for  the  domestic 
brined  cherries  normally  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glace  cherries;  and 

Whereas  the  escape-clause  provisions  of 
the  present  trade  agreements  legislation  are 
so  worded  as  to  exclude  the  cherry  growers 
and  cherry  briners  from  any  escape-clause 
proceeding  involving  imported  glace  cher¬ 
ries,  for  the  reason  that  such  growers  and 
briners  are  not  themselves  manufacturers 
of  competing  glace  cherries,  with  the  result 
that  the  growers  and  briners  cannot  either 
themselves  institute  or  as  interested  parties 
particiate  in  any  such  escape-clause  pro¬ 
ceedings,  no  matter  how  disastrously  affected 
the  growers  and  briners  may  be  by  the  glace 
cherry  imports;  and 

Whereas  the  sweet  cherry  industry  is  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  domestic  markets  and 
has  no  present  or  prosective  export  market, 
and  thus  has  everything  to  sacrifice  and 
nothing  to  gain  through  the  so-called  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this,  the  Northwest  Cherry 
Briners  Association,  a  long-established  trade 
association  of  commercial  briners  of  cher¬ 
ries  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Utah,  hereby  expresses  its  earnest 
opposition  to  H.  R.  10368,  and  urges  that 
the  Congress  now  reassert  its  constitutional 
authority  and  observe  its  constitutional 
responsibility  with  respect  to  tariffs  and 
foreign  trade  by  refusing  to  continue  the 


present  trade  agreements  program  or  any 
other  program  whereby  the  President  could 
reduce  the  United  States  tariff  rates;  and 
Resolved  further.  That  it  is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  this  association  that  cherries 
should  be  expressly  excluded  from  any  con¬ 
tinued  or  new  legislation  which  may  au¬ 
thorize  reduction  of  United  States  tariff 
rates  by  trade  agreements  or  Executive 
order;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  this 
association  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Resolution  of  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  re  H.  R.  10368,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958 
Whereas  H.  R.  10368,  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress,  would  extend  for  another  5  years  the 
tariff-cutting  trade  agreements  program 
under  which  the  tariff  on  glace  cherries  has 
already  been  twice  reduced  since  1947. 
These  reductions  have  resulted  in  1,000  per¬ 
cent  increase  of  French  glace  cherry  im¬ 
ports  from  approximately  5,000  pounds  in 
1948  to  over  5  million  pounds  in  1957.  This 
very  material  increase  has  caused  serious 
loss  of  a  substantial  portion  of  this  con¬ 
cern’s  market  outlet  for  its  cherries;  and 
Whereas  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
a  grower-owned  marketing  and  packing  co¬ 
operative  with  a  membership  of  active  cherry 
growers  with  approximately  1,000  acres  of 
cherries  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  represent¬ 
ing  a  capital  investment  of  $1  million  and 
a  cherry  packing  plant  valued  at  $50,000 
which  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  processing  brined  cherries  for  its 
members;  and 

Whereas  agriculture  in  this  valley  is  al¬ 
ready  in  a  serious  state  of  distress  and  the 
substantial,  valuable,  existing  cherry  indus¬ 
try  was  established  as  a  result  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
Government  agencies  as  a  necessary  diversi¬ 
fication  and  desirable  economic  use  of  land 
in  the  Willamette  Valley;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  depend  upon  95  percent  of  its  market 
outlet  for  cherries  in  the  form  of  brined 
cherries  for  remanufacture  into  maraschino 
and  glace  type  cherries;  and 

Whereas  our  industry  is  now  in  need  of 
relief  from  present  cherry  import  competi¬ 
tion  and  would  be  facing  potential  ruin  and 
destruction  by  any  legislation  which  would 
authorize  further  reduction  of  our  present 
inadequate  tariff;  and 
Whereas  this  association  and  its  cherry 
growing  members  with  a  substantial  capital 
investment  and  income  at  stake  is  depend¬ 
ent  entirely  upon  the  domestic  processed 
cherry  markets  in  the  United  States  and  has 
no  present  or  prospective  export  market,  and 
thus  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  through  renewal  of  the  so-called  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program:  There¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Eugene  Fruit  Growers 
Association  hereby  expresses  its  earnest  op¬ 
position  to  H.  R.  10368  or  any  other  legisla¬ 
tion  whereby  the  President  could  further 
reduce  the  United  States  tariff  rates  on  cher¬ 
ries;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  it  is  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  this  organization  that  cherries  be 
expressly  excluded  from  any  continued  or 
new  legislation  which  may  authorize  reduc¬ 
tion  of  United  States  tariff  rates  by  trade 
agreements  or  executive  order;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  to  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
interested  persons. 

Board  of  Directors  of  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers  Association. 
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Willamette  Cherry  Growers,  Inc., 

Salem,  Or  eg.,  July  2, 1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  wire,  dated  July  1,  informing 
us  to  the  effect  that  you  have  joined  with 
Senator  Magnuson  in  offering  amendment  to 
Trade  Agreements  Act  similar  to  your  1955 
amendment  relating  to  the  cherry  industry. 

We  wired  you  today  stating  that  we  were 
airmailing  to  you  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
statement  on  H.  R.  12591  by  the  Cherry 
Growers  &  Industries  Foundation  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  you  will 
note,  this  statement  elaborates  upon  and 
pertains  specifically  to  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  provisions  (19  _U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1360, 
1363,  1364). 

We  hope  that  the  information  given  in  this 
statement  will  be  helpful  to  you  during  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce  national 
affairs  committee  has  approved  and  endorsed 
this  amendment.  We  understand  that 
Charles  Sprague  and  other  members  of  this 
committee  will  be  contacting  you  acknowl¬ 
edging  their  support  of  this  amendment. 

This  brings  out  the  important  fact  that 
even  individuals  in  favor  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  are  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
to  enable  cherry  growers  and  briners  to  have 
access  to  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
mechanism  pertaining  to  the  importation  of 
glace  cherries.  They  also  feel  that  other 
Oregon  agricultural  interests  should  also 
benefit  in  like  manner  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

We  appreciate  your  support  on  this  matter 
and  will  look  forward  to  hearing  further 
from  you  as  to  your  progress  in  achieving 
enactment  of  this  amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Shinn. 

Statement  on  H.  R.  12591  by  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers  and  Industries  Foundation  Before  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee 

This  statement  is  filed  in  behalf  of  the 
Cherry  Growers  and  Industries  Foundation,  a 
trade  association  of  more  than  18,000  grow¬ 
ers,  shippers,  and  processors  of  sweet  cherries 
grown  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Michigan,  and 
New  York.  The  foundation's  main  office  is 
located  at  302  North  29th  Street,  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

We  propose  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  12591 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  serious  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
provisions  of  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  H.  R.  12591,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  does  not  correct.  This  proposed 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

“Add  to  section  5  of  H.  R.  12591  as  sub¬ 
section  reading  substantially  as  follows: 

“  ‘Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (e) ),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“•“(e)  As  used  in  section  1352  (a),  (c), 
1354,  and  1360-1367  of  this  title,  and  section 
624  (b)  of  title  7,  the  terms  ‘domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products’  and  ‘domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  article’  mean 
that  portion  of  subdivision  of  the  producing 
organizations  manufacturing,  assembling, 
processing,  extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities, 
[and  the  terms  ‘like  or  directly  competitive 
products’  and  ‘like  or  competitive  articles’ 
shall  include  among  other  products  or  arti¬ 
cles  raw  or  processed  agricultural  or  horti- 
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cultural  products  from  which  there  is  manu¬ 
factured,  extracted,  or  processed  a  product 
or  article  which  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
to  any  product  or  article  upon  which  a  con¬ 
cession  is  granted  or  proposed  to  he  granted 
under  a  trade  agreement.]  In  applying 
the  preceding  sentences,  the  Commission 
shall  (so  far  as  practicable)  distinguish  or 
separate  the  operations  of  the  producing 
organizations  involving  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  or  articles  referred  to 
in  such  sentences  from  the  operations  of 
such  organizations  involving  other  products 
or  articles.’””  (New  matter  is  indicated  by 
black  brackets.) 

The  present  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
provisions  (19  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1360,  1363,  1364) 
purport  to  be  means  of  avoidance  or  escape 
from  serious  injury  resulting  from  a  tariff 
reduction  or  other  concession  under  a  trade 
agreement.  The  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  procedures,  however,  apply  only  to 
the  domestic  industry  which  produces  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  like  or  directly  competitive  to 
the  imported  article  involved  (19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364  (e)). 

In  an  escape -clause  proceeding  in  the  year 
1952  relating  to  glace  cherries,  the  majority 
report  by  the  Tariff  Commission  declared 
that: 

“The  domestic  industry  producing  glace 
cherries  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
including  the  cherry  growers  or  the  primary 
processors  of  domestic  cherries  who  put  up 
sulfured  (brined)  cherries.”  (Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report  No.  185,  second  series,  Glace 
Cherries,  October  1952,  p.  7.) 

Under  this  view,  the  Commission’s  de¬ 
termination  of  whether  or  not  glace  cherry 
imports  were  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  had  to  be 
confined  to  the  effects  of  those  imports  upon 
the  20  to  25  domestic  companies  which  were 
then  manufacturing  glace  cherries.  Tire 
serious  effects  upon  the  many  thousands  of 
cherry  growers  and  briners  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  the  glace  cherry  outlet 
were  thus  considered  to  be  immaterial. 

This  apparent  exclusion  from  peril  point 
or  escape  clause  proceedings  involving  manu¬ 
factured  products,  of  growers  and  other 
producers  of  raw  materials  from  which  the 
processed  or  manufactured  products  are  de¬ 
rived,  who  do  not  themselves  manufacture 
the  raw  materials  into  the  final  form  in 
which  they  compete  directly  with  the  im¬ 
ported  commodities,  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Congress  at  the  time  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  was  up  for  extension  in  1955.  At 
that  time  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
expressly  ( for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  this 
situation,  but  the  amendment  was  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  conference  committee,  evi¬ 
dently  on  an  assumption  that  the  definition 
of  the  term  “domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products” 
which  was  then  inserted  into  the  act  would 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
That  definition  now  in  the  present  statute 
(19  U.  S.  C„  sec.  1364  (e) )  reads: 

“The  term  ‘domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products’  and 
‘domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles’  mean  that  portion  or 
subdivision  of  the  producing  organizations 
manufacturing,  assembling,  processing,  ex¬ 
tracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  arti¬ 
cles  in  commercial  quantities.”  _ 

This  definition,  however,  clearly  does  not 
meet  the  situation  as  to  the  growers  and 
briners  of  cherries  which  are  normally  sold 
to  manufacturers  for  processing  into  glace 
cherries.  The  Tariff  Commission  readily 
could  again  rule  that  even  under  this  added 
definition  the  cherries  grown  by  the  cherry 
growers  and  the  brined  cherries  produced  by 
the  briners  are  not  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  to  the  imported  glace  cherries  which 
may  be  involved  in  any  future  peril  point 
or  escape  clause  proceeding. 


Consequently,  the  United  States  cherry 
growers  and  briners  may  be  precluded,  under 
the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  would 
be  continued  by  H.  R.  12591,  from  obtaining 
peril  point  protection  as  to  any  future  pro¬ 
posed  trade  agreement  concession  involving 
glace  or  other  finished  cherries,  or  from  in¬ 
stituting,  or  even  appearing  as  interested 
parties  in,  any  escape  clause  proceeding  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  present  or  any  future  trade 
agreement  concessions  on  such  finished 
cherries. 

The  domestic  sweet  cherry  industry  is 
gravely  concerned  by  this  situation,  for  the 
industry  is  highly  vulnerable  to  imports  of 
cheaply  produced  foreign  brined  cherries  and' 
finished  cherries  such  as  glace  and  mara-1 
schino  cherries.  Forty  percent  of  the  United 
States  annual  production  of  sweet  cherries 
is  now  normally  brined  for  use  as  the  raw 
material  in  manufacture  of  maraschino, 
candied  and  glace  cherries.  In  some  pro¬ 
ducing  districts,  such  as  in  Michigan  and 
New  York,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in 
Oregon,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  sweet 
cherry  production  is  marketed  in  brined 
form. 

The  brining  market  for  United  States 
cherries  is  of  key  importance  to  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  entire  domestic  sweet 
cherry  production,  whether  marketed)  in 
fresh  form,  canned,  or"  otherwise  processed. 
Brining  is  the  only  method  whereby  sup¬ 
plies  which  cannot  be  taken  by  the  fresh 
markets,  the  canners  or  other  users  of  the 
fresh  fruit  can  be  carried  over  from  year  to 
year  and  utilized.  Any  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  brined  market  for  United  States 
cherries  would  inevitably  create  a  seriously 
surplus  condition,  as  the  other  available  mar¬ 
kets  could  not  possibly  absorb  any  appreci¬ 
able  portion  of  the  volume  now  brined,  and 
demoralization  of  all  cherry  markets  would 
quickly  follow.  The  domestic  cherry  in¬ 
dustry  has  no  present  or  potential  foreign 
market,  but  is  dependent  wholly  upon  the 
domestic  United  States  markets. 

Access  to  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
procedures  under  the  trade  agreements  legis¬ 
lation  is  thus  of  critical  importance  to  the 
cherry  industry.  The  industry’s  present  po¬ 
sition  is  made  especially  precarious  by  the 
fact  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  previously  purchased  domestic 
brined  cherries  for  the  manufacture  of  glace 
cherries  have  ceased  such  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  and  now  handle  exclusively  the  sub¬ 
stantially  cheaper  imported  French  glace 
cherries,  the  tariff  rate  on  which  has  been 
substantially  reduced  under  the  existing 
trade  agreement  with  France. 

If  the  domestic  industry  producing  arti¬ 
cles  like  or  competitive  to  the  French  glace 
cherries  is  confined  to  the  manufacturers 
of  glace  cherries,  the  disappearance  of  the 
domestic  glace  manufacturing  industry  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  reductions  on  the  im¬ 
ported  cherries  may  deprive  the  American 
cherry  growers  and  briners  of  any  peril  point 
or  escape  clause  protection  or  relief,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  seriously  they  may  be  affected  and 
injured  by  the  imports  of  the  foreign  fin¬ 
ished  cherries.  , 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
hereinbefore  set  forth  is  to  rectify  this 
grossly  unfair  situation,  and  to  make  good 
the  Government’s  frequent  assurance  that 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  afford 
every  industry  a  measure  of  protection 
against  serious  injury  from  excessive  im¬ 
ports  resulting  from  trade  agreements  con¬ 
cessions. 

With  further  reference  to  section  5  of 
H.  R.  12591,  we  urge  amendment  of  subpara¬ 
graph  (a)  thereof  so  as  to  make  clear  that 
the  term  “any  interested  party”  is  intended 
to  include  agricultural  producers.  Section 
5  (a)  of  H.  R.  12591  would  then  read  as 
follows : 


“Sec.  5.  (a)  The.  first  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (a)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘any  interested  party’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘any  interested  party 
(including  any  organization  or  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  tor  agricultural  producers]’ 
(Black  brackets  indicate  new  matter.) 

We  further  urge  that  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  not  be  extended  at  this  time  for 
any  period  greater  than  2  years.  We  concur 
in  the  widely  expressed  view  that  United 
States  tariff  policy  and  legislation  ought  to 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
reappraised,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
adapted  to  changed  world  conditions  and 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Extension  of  the  trade  agreements  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  period  longer  than  2  years  would, 
we  believe,  unreasonably  deter  and  postpone 
a  much-needed  reexamination  and  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  foreign  trade  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cherry  Growers  and  Industries 
Foundation, 

J.  Walter  Hebert,  President. 

June  12,  1958. 


July  1,  1958. 

William  R.  Shinn, 

Secretary,  Willamette  Cherry  Growers, 
Inc.,  Salem,  Oreg.: 

Have  joined  Senator  Magnuson  in  offering 
amendment  to  Trade  Agreements  Act  similar 
to  our  1955  amendment  relating  to  cherry 
industry.  Would  appreciate  having  any  ma¬ 
terial  you  can  send  me  to  strengthen  our 
case.  Finance  Committee  hearings  will  close 
July  3  though  hearing  record  will  remain 
open  a  few  days  longer.  I  hope  to  submit 
statement  to  committee  in  support  of 
amendment  to  strengthen  our  position  on 
floor,  and  suggest  you  may  wish  to  do  the 
same. 

Regards, 

Wayne  Morse. 


WLLLIAMETTE  CHERRY  GROWERS,  INC., 

Salem,  Oreg.,  June  16,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  At  the  time  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  last  extended  for 
3  years  in  1955  you  did  our  Oregon  cherry 
industry  a  service  by  sponsoring  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  escape  clause  so  that  cherry 
growers  could  have  their  day  in  court  by 
changing  the  definition  of  “injured  party” 
whereby  cherry  growers  would  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  industry  producing  glace 
f  cherries. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  you 
were  successful  in  getting  this  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate.  We  were  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  House-Senate  conference 
committe  deleted  this  amendment  from  the 
act. 


House  resolution  12591,  as  passed  by  the 
House  last  week,  does  not  include  any 
changes  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has  be¬ 
come  increasing  imperative.  Imports  of 
French  glace  cherries  have  increased  at  the 
following  alarming  rate: 


1948 

1949 
1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 


Pounds 
5,  299 
15,  786 
153,  484 
1,  243,  266 
759,  691 

1,  587,  359 

2,  720,  318 

3,  015,  330 

4,  952,  027 
5, 608, 181 


Several  of  the  largest  glace  cherry  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States  who  former¬ 
ly  used  Oregon  grown  brined  cherries  al- 


1958 
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most  exclusively  in  their  process,  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  manufacturing  of  glace  cher¬ 
ries  entirely  and  are  now  devoting  their  full 
time  to  the  distribution  of  imported  glace 
cherries  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor. 

It  Is  becoming  quite  apparent  that,  with 
the  gradual  changeover  in  the  status  of  the 
domestic  glace  cherry  processor  from  that  of 
a  manufacturer  to  that  of  an  importer  that 
the  domestic  cherry  grower  and  briner  must 
be  authorized  by  remedial  legislation  to  in¬ 
itiate  escape  clause  proceedings  and  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  domestic  industry 
producing  glace  cherries. 

We  have  enclosed  several  copies  of  our 
proposed  amendment,  advocated  by  the 
Cherry  Growers  &  Industries  Foundation, 
to  section  1364  of  volume  19,  United  States 
Code. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the  1  you 
sponsored  in  1955,  in  that  this  1  pertains 
to  agriculture  or  horticultural  products  only. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Magnuson 
has  been  contacted  by  cherry  growers  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  We  are  hopeful  that 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  line  up  with 
you  on  this  amendment. 

Our  cherry  growers  were  informed  of  your 
assistance  in  1965  and  will  be  most  anxious 
for  your  support  on  this  amendment. 

We  would  appreciate  your  contacting  Sen¬ 
ator  Neubeeger  for  his  support  on  this 
amendment. 

We  will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
in  regard  to  what  action  you  will  take. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Shinn, 

Secretary. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  1,  1958. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Office 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  are  writing  to  ask 
your  favorable  consideration  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  1364,  subsection  (e),  title 
19,  United  States  Code,  which  will  read  as 
follows : 

(e)  As  used  in  sections  1352  (a),  (c),  1354, 
and  1369-1367  of  this  title,  and  section  624 
(b)  of  title  7,  the  terms  “domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts”  and  “domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles”  mean  that 
portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producing  or¬ 
ganizations  manufacturing,  assembling, 
processing,  extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  in  commercial  quantities,  and 
the  terms  “like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts”  and  “like  or  competitive  articles”  shall 
include  among  other  products  or  articles  raw 
or  processed  agricultural  or  horticultural 
products  from  which  there  is  manufactured, 
extracted,  or  processed  a  product  or  article 
which  is  like  or  directly  competitive  to  any 
product  or  article  upon  which  a  concession 
is  granted  or  proposed  to  be  granted  under  a 
trade  agreement.  In  applying  the  preceding 
sentences,  the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as 
practicable)  distinguish  or  separate  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  producing  organizations  in¬ 
volving  the  like  or  directly  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  referred  to  in  such  sentences 
from  the  operations  of  such  organizations 
involving  other  products  or  articles.  (June 
16,  1951,  c.  141,  sec.  7,  65  Stat.  74,  amended 
August  7,  1953,  c.  349,  title  I,  sec.  102,  67  Stat. 
472;  June  21,  1955,  c.  169,  secs.  5,  6,  69  Stat. 
166.) 

This  amendment  directly  affects  the  cherry 
industry  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  vitally  interested  in  our 
present  industry,  we  respectfully  request  your 
favorable  consideration.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  Thompson, 

Chairman,  Industrial  Committee, 
Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Salem,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  cherry  growers  now  discriminated 
against  because  have  no  access  to  escape 
clause  on  importation  of  glace  cherries.  Urge 
amendment  to  correct. 

R.  W.  Clarke. 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  present  escape  clause  feature  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  act  discriminates 
against  the  farmers  whose  products  are 
manufactured  by  other  industries.  My  cher¬ 
ries  are  sold  for  brining  to  be  manufactured 
into  maraschino  and  glace  cherries.  I  can¬ 
not  apply  for  relief  against  increasing  im¬ 
ports  of  cheap  French  glace  cherries. 
Please  amend  escape  clause  code  to  bring  me 
and  other  cherry  growers  under  this  feature 
of  the  act. 

J.  G.  Hogg. 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  O  ffice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  amendment  to  allow  cherry  growers 
access  to  escape  clause  proceedings  relative 
to  importation  of  glace  cherries. 

James  Smart. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  670  cherry-grower  members  who  pro¬ 
duce  fresh  cherries  do  not  have  access  to 
the  escape-clause  mechanism  to  seek  relief 
from  the  importation  of  cherries  which  come 
into  this  country  in  processed  form.  The 
President’s  repeated  statements  that  the 
escape  clause  gives  means  of  relief  to  all 
industries  does  not  therefore  apply  to  cher¬ 
ry  growers.  We  request  Senate  to  correct  this 
deficiency  in  the  act  with  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment. 

Willamette  Cherry  Growers,  Inc. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Agricultural  producers  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  finished 
product  do  not  have  escape-clause  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  importation  of  that  finished 
product.  This  year  I  had  a  good  crop  of 
cherries  and  am  selling  my  cherries  for  man¬ 
ufacture  into  glace -type  cherries.  French 
glace  cherry  imports  could  ruin  my  market. 
Please  amend  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  so  I  can  seek  escape-clause  relief  as  a 
cherry  growers. 

A.  E.  Bouffleur. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

Extremely  urgent  that  Senate  adopt 
amendment  to  give  our  cherry  industry  the 
same  protection  under  escape  clause  as  other 
industries  have  in  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

W.  Frank  Crawford. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  a  cherry  grower  I  do  not  have  escape- 
clause  protection  against  imports  of  cheap 
processed  cherries  from  foreign  countries. 
I  urge  that  you  get  Senate  to  amend  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  eliminate  this  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Frank  Farmer. 


The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D,C.: 

Being  a  cherry  grower  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  for  your  support  in  amending 
the  trade  agreements  bill  to  allow  individuals 
concerned  to  testify. 

W.  H.  Myers. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.: 

As  a  producer  of  fresh  cherries  the  major 
part  of  which  are  marketed  in  brine  \ 
heartily  endorse  your  amendment  which  will 
allow  growers  to  testify  on  escape-clause 
procedures  to  obtain  relief  from  imported 
cherries.  Our  costs  are  rapidly  and  in  some 
years  have  been  higher  than  prices  received 
and  we  cannot  compete  against  foreign- 
raised  cherries  where  labor  costs  are  so 
low. 

James  C.  Goff. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  July  22]  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.: 

I  am  a  grower  of  cherries  and  I  favor 
your  amendment  which  allows  growers  to 
testify  when  hearings  are  held  under  the 
escape-clause  law  to  obtain  tariff  relief. 

Bruno  Kroon. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.: 

As  a  grower  of  cherries  for  brining,  I 
heartily  support  your  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill  to  allow  cherry  growers  to  be 
heard  in  escape-clause  proceedings  involv¬ 
ing  brined  or  processed  cherry  imports. 
Thanks  for  your  effort  in  behalf  of  cherry 
growers. 

Don  W.  Bailey. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

I  strongly  support  your  amendment  to 
allow  cherry  growers  a  voice  in  trade  hear¬ 
ings  on  processed  or  candied  cherry  imports. 
I  grow  cherries  for  brining  and  imports  are 
tough  price  competition. 

Leona  A.  Feiling. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  organization  Including  cherry  growers 
of  Willamette  Valley  strongly  urges  your  best 
efforts  for  adoption  amendment  to  reciprocal 
tariff  bill  giving  cherry  industry  some  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  other  industries. 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  favor  your  amendment  which  will  give 
growers  in  my  position  opportunities  to  tes¬ 
tify  against  importation  of  brined  cherries 
and  the  lowering  of  tariffs  on  such  cherries 
which  gives  us  a  more  difficult  market  struc¬ 
ture  to  cope  with  along  with  our  other  major 
problems  of  increasing  production  costs. 

George  Davis. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  1,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

While  I  strongly  favor  extension  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  outlined  in  House  bill  I 
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also  favor  amendment  offered  by  agricul¬ 
tural  Interests  permitting  them  to  present 
their  case  to  Tariff  Commission  on  issues 
over  processed  products  affecting  their  in¬ 
terest. 

Charles  A.  Sprague. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Sprague, 

Editor,  Oregon  Statesman, 

Salem,  Oreg.: 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  wire  regard¬ 
ing  amendment  to  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
I  am  co-sponsoring  such  an  amendment  with 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Jackson.  Copies 
are  being  sent  to  you  separately.  Provisions 
are  similar  to  those  we  got  through  Senate 
in  1955  only  to  lose  out  ip.  conference.  1 
will  do  my  best  to  obtain  inclusion  of  this 
language  in  the  new  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Regards. 

Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Sehate. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  2,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  t 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  amendment  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  to  protect  manufactured  foods. 

E.  A.  Berglund. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  able  presentation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  it.  As  I  understand,,  the 
objective  is  merely  to  give  the  cherry 
growers  their  day  in  court,  so  to  speak. 
It  is  a  procedural  amendment,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  substantive  one.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  speaks  for  itself  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  'Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  this  same  cherry-growers 
amendment  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  before,  although  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  law.  I  want  to  state  briefly  why 
I  do  not  support  the  amendment,  and 
why  I  have  not  joined  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  colleagues  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  sponsoring  it. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  administration 
is  right  in  its  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  While  I  have  disagreed  with  this 
administration  on  many  issues,  I  think 
that  it  has — in  the  main — tried  to  con¬ 
tinue  faithfully  the  great  reciprocal- 
trade  program/  begun  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull. 

On  July  21, 1  presented  briefly  for  the 
Record  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
amendment,  as  a  supporter  of  reciprocal 
trade.  I  also  included  in  the  Record 
what  seems  to  me  a  very  convincing  let¬ 
ter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Kearns,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Kearns  described  the  amendment 
as  “unnecessary”  and  as  “undesirable.” 
He  also  warned  that  it  might  further 
reduce  “the  stability  of  our  trade  policy.” 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I 
stated  on  July  21,  I  have  been  against 
the  amendment.  I  have  favored  a  strong 


reciprocal-trade  program  with  as  few 
weakening  and  diluting  amendments  as 
possible,  because  I  think  such  a  program 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  of  an  effective  free-world 
alliance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  did.  . 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  was  then  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amendment  is  a  proce¬ 
dural  amendment,  and  has  no  manda¬ 
tory  provisions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it 
and  take  it  to  conference.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse}  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu¬ 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  7-17-58-G,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  7-17-58-G, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  9,  after 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(d)  Such  section  7  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(g)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  this  section  quotas 
should  be  imposed  where  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  dometsie  industry.” 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  continuing  support  of  our 
reciprocal  trade  program.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  so  emasculated  as  to  be  an  in¬ 
effective  instrument  for  the  President’s 
carrying  out  of  trade  policies  beneficial  to 
our  domestic  and  international  economy 
and  security.  We  are  considering  this 
legislation  in  an  hour  of  grave  interna¬ 
tional  peril.  Any  indication  of  wavering 
in  our  determination  to  help  our  friends 


and  our  allies  could  well  result  in  dire 
consequences  to  the  free  world  as  we  now 
know  it.  The  extent  to  which  we  sup¬ 
port  our  great  leader,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  will  be  an  important  gage  of 
America’s  confidence  in  her  leader  for 
the  millions  throughout  the  world  who 
are  looking  to  and  praying  for  him  now-, 
as  freedom  once  again  has  come  upon  a 
fateful  hour. 

I  also  trust  that  some  provision  will 
be  made  within  the  structure  of  the 
agreements  to  provide  necessary  safe¬ 
guards  for  our  domestic  industries  which 
have  been  seriously  impaired,  and  which 
may  continue  to  be  impaired  to  the  point 
of  extinction,  by  the  unrealistic  segmen¬ 
tal  concentration  of  foreign  imports. 

I,  in  part,  represent  an  industrial 
State — one  of  the  manufacturing  arse¬ 
nals  of  our  Republic.  I  have  not  lost 
sight  either  of  the  broad  purpose  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  in  bolstering  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  our  allies  or  of  the  thousands 
of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  within 
my  own  State  and  others  which  are  the 
results  of  the  manufacture  and  export  of 
items  under  this  program  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  American  goods  and  wares  by 
foreign  countries  . 

But  it  is  equally  factual  that  many  in¬ 
dustries  in  my  own  State  and  others 
which  also  represent  thousands  of  jobs 
and  which  heretofore  have  contributed 
importantly  to  the  Nation’s  economy, 
have  been  deteriorating  steadily  because 
they  have  not  been  safeguarded  against 
concentrated  imports  which  have  ser¬ 
iously  impaired  their  operations. 

I  am  not  even  for  a  moment  arguing 
a  case  of  having  cake  and  eating  it,  too. 
Nor  am  I  advocating  a  paradoxical 
package  of  reciprocal  trade  and  tariff 
barriers.  But  I  am  pleading  for  a  realis¬ 
tic,  practical  approach  to  a  problem  with 
W[hich  we  are  beset  and  which  begs  solu¬ 
tion. 

I  plead  in  the  full  realization  that  our 
national  and  international  defense  are 
inextricably  woven  together.  I  do  so 
also  in  the  knowledge  that  our  national 
economy  is  similarly  bound  together 
with  the  economies  of  other  nations. 

But  I  also  realize  that  our  own  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  the  financial  bulwark 
upon  which  the  other  economies  are 
based  and  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  to  weaken  parts  of  our  own 
economy  to  shore  up  and  improve  for¬ 
eign  economies.  There  is  no  net  gain 
in  such  action.  Only  net  loss  can  result. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  here  that 
I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
countries  linked  with  us  in  our  agree¬ 
ments  continuing  to  have  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  our  domestic  market  which 
they  now  enjoy.  Nor  do  I  object  to  then- 
receiving  an  increasing  volume  of  our 
market,  as  our  market  grows. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  object  to  the 
concentration  of  foreign  imports  upon 
certain  segments  of  domestic  industries 
to  the  critical,  and  in  some  cases  near 
fatal,  impairment  of  these  industries.  I 
want  only  to  prevent  segmental  concen¬ 
tration  and  spread  the  impact  through¬ 
out  our  domestic  industries. 

This,  I  believe,  is  fair  and  just.  I 
could,  at  this  point,  cite  many  examples 
of  this  segmental  concentration  in  Con- 
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necticut  and  elsewhere.  But  I  believe 
the  case  of  the  stainless-steel-flatware 
industry  is  both  typical  and  familiar  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Japanese  themselves,  recognizing 
the  situation  being  caused  by  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  this  country,  have  imposed  a 
voluntary  quota.  This  was  done  after 
requests  by  myself  and  others  for  some 
kind  of  assistance  went  unheeded.  The 
voluntary  quota  by  the  Japanese  is  tacit 
admission  of  the  harm  which  has  been 
done.  It  is  true  that  a  study  of  this 
particular  industry  and  the  effect  upon 
it  of  foreign  imports  has  been  initiated 
but  I  feel  strongly  that  a  study  is  not 
enough.  I  am  forced  to  wonder  how 
bad  a  situation  must  get  before  it  is  bad 
enough  not  to  be  studied  but  to  be  reme¬ 
died. 

Many  workers  in  this  industry  are  now 
unemployed.  Others  are  on  short  time. 
The  future  is  hazardous.  Workers  are 
without  income  and  the  merchants  and 
others  with  whom  they  trade  are  also 
experiencing  financial  distress. 

This  is  &  situation  typical  of  many 
which  can  be  remedied  by  practical 
methods  designed  specifically  to  remedy 
them. 

We  have  long  had  built-in  remedies 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  in  the 
peril-point  and  escape-clause  provisions. 
These  are  often  referred  to  as  protec¬ 
tionist  provisions. 

Protection  does  not  necessarily  imply 
high  tariff  walls.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
do  not  favor  high  tariff  walls.  But  pro¬ 
tection  has  been  an  integral'  ingredient 
of  the  trade-agreements  formula  since 
its  inception.  In  a  statement  to  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  2  weeks  ago,  I  noted 
that  the  peril-point  and  escape-clause 
provisions  merely  implement  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  President  Roosevelt  and  each  of 
his  successors  in  office  that  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  serious  injury  to  domestic  industries 
would  be  avoided.  What  we  have  been 
saying  to  the  world  since  1934  is  that  we 
will  forego  the  revenue,  but  not  the  pro¬ 
tective  aspects  of  our  laws,  if  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  do  the  same  and  no  more. 

I  plead  for  the  utilization  of  the 
escape-clause  remedy  when  the  facts  jus¬ 
tify  its  use.  After  all,  our  trade  agree¬ 
ments  contain  escape  clauses  which  can 
be  invoked  whenever  it  is  justified. 
Their  presence  in  the  agreements  consti¬ 
tutes  consent  to  their  use  whenever  a 
case  is  established.  Why,  then,  should 
there  be  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
those  administering  the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  legislation? 

One  of  the  legitimate  remedies  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  escape  clause  is  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  quota,  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  violation  of  our  international 
obligations.  A  former  Democratic  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  w:ho  certainly 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  protectionist,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  escape  clause  when 
he  testified  before  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1947: 

The  escape  clause  and  the  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  by  it,  together,  provide  what  it  is 
very  important  to  have  amid  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  postwar  transition  period,  a  flex¬ 
ible  instrument  for  prompt  and  adequate 
action  to  prevent  injury  from  an  unexpect¬ 


edly  large  and  excessive  increase  in  imports. 
And  what  is  just  as  important  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  by 
this  provision  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  take  such  safeguarding  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  minimum  of  risk  of  causing 
the  other  country  party  to  the  agreement  to 
terminate  the  agreement,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  it  of  necessity  is  given  the  right  to 
do  in  case  of  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  quotas  as  a  remedial  measure 
in  escape-clause  cases  is  internationally 
approved,  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Congress  has  given  its  consent  to 
the  use  of  quotas  in  “escape”  actions,  the 
door  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  has  re¬ 
mained  closed.  In  a  recent  “escape” 
action  on  clothespins  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  found  that  a  maximum  permissible 
increase  in  duty  was  not  adequate  to 
remedy  the  serious  injury  suffered  by  the 
domestic  clothespin  industry  because  of 
excessive  imports  and  recommended  a 
quota  as  the  only  adequate  remedy.  The 
quota  recommendation  was  rejected  and, 
instead,  the  duty  was  increased.  Sub¬ 
sequent  developments  have  proved  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  have  been  correct. 
The  increased  duty  has  not  been  effective 
and  the  domestic  industry  is  little  better 
off  now  than  it  was  before. 

I  recognize  that  the  employment  of 
quotas  as  a  normal  method  of  regulating 
imports  may  not  be  desirable,  and  I  am 
certainly  not  suggesting  such  a  policy 
in  all  cases.  But  the  adjustment  of 
imports  by  the  escape-clause  procedure 
is  not  our  normal  method  for  regulating 
imports;  it  is  a  procedure  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  type  of  action  to  correct  unin¬ 
tended  results  of  trade-agreement  con¬ 
cessions,  namely,  serious  injury  to  do¬ 
mestic  industries.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the“ quota  remedy  should  not  be  used  in 
escape-clause  actions  when  the  need 
therefor  is  shown.  Such  use  violates  no 
international  obligation  of  the  United 
States  and  their  use  by  the  President  is 
authorized  by  law. 

It  is  a  necessary  balance  which  should 
be  employed  to  do  what  it  was  designed 
to  do.  I  seek  only  proper  utilization  of 
existing  provisions.  I  do  not  desire  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  in 
any  way.  Rather,  I  vigorously  oppose 
any  attempts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  act  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  section  quotas  should  be 
imposed  where  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  the  respective 
domestic  industry.  I  hope  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  per¬ 
missive.  The  President  would  not  be 
required  to  impose  quotas;  but  the 
amendment  would  indicate  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  use  of  quotas,  when  found  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  necessary  remedy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Connecticut  on  his  splendid  ad¬ 
dress  this  afternoon.  Ever  since  he  and 
I  have  served  together  in  the  Senate, 
he  has  been  a  constant  and  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  President’s  program; 
and  my  colleague  has  also  been  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
escape-clause  and  peril-point  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  has  been  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  some  of  the  industries  in  my 
State  in  connection  with  matters  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
before  the  President.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  been  very  per¬ 
suasive  with  the  President  on  several 
occasions  when  the  President  was  con¬ 
sidering  Tariff  Commission  recommen¬ 
dations  which  substantially  affected 
Connecticut  industries.  So  my  colleague 
is  speaking  again  from  his  splendid 
background  when  he  submits  his  amend¬ 
ment  which  suggests  the  use  of  quotas 
when  needed  to  prevent  or  to  remedy 
serious  injury  to  domestic  industries. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  so  marked  a 
wage  -differential  exists  between  domes¬ 
tic  products  and  imported  products  that 
no  relief  can  possibly  be  afforded  by 
means  of  a  tariff;  in  some  of  the  cases 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  including 
cases  in  our  own  State,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  way  to  compensate  by  means 
of  a  tariff. 

My  colleague  has  mentioned'the  stain¬ 
less  steel  flatware  case,  in  which  a  vol¬ 
untary  quota  was  imposed  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  upon  themselves,  after  their  imports 
to  this  country  had  increased  from  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  market  to  more 
than  68  percent  of  the  market  in  a  period 
of  ,4  or  5  years.  In  the  Japanese  indus¬ 
try,  22  cents  an  hour  was  paid;  in  the 
American  industry,  $2.12  an  hour  was 
paid.  With  the  labor-cost  factor  con¬ 
stituting  so  great  a  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  stainless  steel  flatware, 
there  was  no  way  by  which  the  tariff 
could  be  used  to  afford  any  protection. 

So  the  administration  persuaded  the 
Japanese  to  impose  the  quota  upon  them¬ 
selves.  In  other  words,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  used  the  tool  my  colleague  has 
been  discussing.  Because  the  normal 
procedure  by  means  of  GATT  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  waiver  under  GATT 
would  have  required  so  long  a  time,  the 
Japanese  were  asked  to  recognize  the 
serious  effect  which  their  heavy  imports 
were  having  upon  our  domestic  industry 
and  upon  our  State  of  Connecticut;  and 
the  Japanese  were  persuaded  to  impose 
a  quota  on  themselves,  thus  reducing 
their  imports  of  approximately  11  mil¬ 
lion  dozen  by  about  one-half,  or  to  514 
million  dozen.  Thus,  in  that  instance, 
and  also  in  the  velveteen  instance  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago — when  the  velveteen  pro¬ 
duced  in  Japan  and  placed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  constituted  about  60  percent 
of  the  market,  although  previously  the 
imports  had  amounted  to  practically 
nothing — the  administration,  in  order  to 
afford  some  relief  to  those  industries, 
persuaded  the  importers  to  impose  the 
quotas  on  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague’s  amend¬ 
ment  provides  in  effect  that  this  tool, 
which  has  been  used  and  has  been  found 
effective,  shall  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
points  out  that  there  are  times,  such  as 
the  ones  to  winch  I  have  referred,  when 
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the  tool  is  effective,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  again  I  com¬ 
pliment  my  colleague  on  his  remarks  and 
on  the  soundness  of  the  amendment  he 
has  submitted. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  by  means  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  request  that  some  relief  be 
given  when  it  -  is  needed.  We  simply 
state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  this  section,  a 
quota  should  be  imposed.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  is  permissive. 

Since  1947,  when  the  escape-clause 
procedure  began,  only  87  cases  have  been 
filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission — only 
87  cases  in  the  course  of  10  years. 

We  are  asking  for  very  little.  In  my 
opinion,  under  the  escape  clause,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  should  be  resort  to  the  use 
of  quotas,  when’  necessary,  to  prevent 
or  to  remedy  serious  injury. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
vote  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  my  control, 
on  the  condition  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Purtell],  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
i  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  “7-17- 
58-F,’’  which  now  has  been  modified.  I 
offer  the  amendment,  but  do  not  ask 
that  it  be  read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Purtell  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  through  6 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘  (A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per- 
centum  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July 
1,  1934,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  specific 
duty,  the  proclamation  by  the  President  may 
convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed  on 
July  1,  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent 
based  on  1934  value  and  may  increase  such 
ad  valorem  rate  by  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent.’  ” 

On  page  9,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 


following:  ‘Should  the  Tariff  Commission 
find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation  and  hear¬ 
ings,  that  a  product  on  which  a  concession 
has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat¬ 
ment  reflecting  such  concession,  being  im¬ 
ported  in  such  increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro¬ 
ducing  like  or  directly  competitive  products, 
it  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  the  conces¬ 
sion,  its  suspension  in  whole  or  in  part  or 
the  establishment  of  import  quotas,  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  time  necessary  to  prevent 
and  remedy  such  injury.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  not  recommend  any  increased 
duty  which  is  more  than  50  per  centum  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934:  Provided, 
however,  That  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty, 
the  Commission  may  convert  such  specific 
duty  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1934,  to  its 
ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  1934 
value  as  found  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  may  recommend  that  such  ad 
valorem  rate  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
50  percent.’  ’’ 

On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(d).” 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  complex,  and  I  shall 
require  only  a  few  moments  to  explain  it. 

My  amendment  gives  the  President 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  power  to 
convert  specific  duties  into  ad  valorem 
duties  on  the  basis  of  1934  values,  subject 
to  all  the  safeguards  now  surrounding 
the  escape  clause.  The  amendment  will 
merely  place  with  the  President  author¬ 
ity  to  give  equal  relief  to  all  industries, 
irrespective  of  whether  their  products 
had  been  subject  to  a  specific  or  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  a  "specific 
duty”  is  a  fixed  amount  of  money  per 
pound  or  other  unit  of  measure,  whereas 
an  “ad  valorem  duty”  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
item  at  the  time  of  importation.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  economists,  I  understand,  agree 
that  in  the  long  run  an  ad  valorem  duty 
operates  much  more  fairly  than  a  spe¬ 
cific  duty,  because  the  dollar  amount  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  is  automatically  ad¬ 
justed  upward  and  downward,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  price  structure.  A  spec- 
cific  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  can  become 
unreasonably  high  or  ridiculously  low,  as 
the  price  for  the  item  goes  down  or  up. 
In  an  era  of  inflation,  specific  duties 
relative  to  price  tend  to  become  progres¬ 
sively  lower  and  lower. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  strongly  that  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  authority  granted  the 
President  by  my  amendment  will  be 
permissive  only,  not  mandatory. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  should  be  noncon- 
troversial;  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  colleague  yield  5  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  / 

In  this  case,  also,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  reflects  the  eagerness  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Connecticut  to 
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assist  in  meeting  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  some  of  our  industries  encounter 
in  connection  with  the  escape-clause 
and  peril-point  proceedings.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  is  eminently 
sound  and  that  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  justified.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  in  urging  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  will  see  fit  to  take 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  conference.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment,  it  is  permissive, 
and  not  mandatory,  in  character.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  equity  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The. senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI 
has  been  talking  about  the  amendment 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Purtell]  ,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland] .  I  concur 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  minority 
leader.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  agree  to  take  the  amendT 
ment  to  conference,  and  discuss  it  with 
Members  of  the  other  body,  and  see  if 
something  can  be  worked  out  along  the 
lines  proposed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  mandatory  in  nature.  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  condition  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  does  likewise. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Purtell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  identified  as  7-16-58-G, 
to  amend  the  bill  on  page  9,  after  line  2, 
by  inserting  the  following : 

(c)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“Each  investigation  of  the  Commission 
shall,  without  excluding  other  factors,  ascer¬ 
tain  the  average  invoice  price,  converted  into 
currency  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  at  which  the 
foreign  article  is  sold  for  export  to  the 
United  States  on  a  country  of  origin  basis, 
and  the  price  of  like  or  directly  competitive 
domestic  articles  when  sold  at  wholesale  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  calendar  year  preceding  such  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  shall  also  estimate 
the  increased  volume  of  imports  which,  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  of  trade,  will  result 
from  the  granting  of  the-maximum  deduc¬ 
tions  in  rates  of  duty  and  maximum  conces¬ 
sions  in  other  import  restrictions  permitted 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  during  each  of  the  3  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  effective  date  of  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  and  shall  also  estimate  the 
maximum  increase  in  imports  which  may 
occur  without  causing  injury  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles.  The  Commission  shall  re¬ 
quest  the  executive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  for  information  in  their  possession  con- 
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cerning  prices,  and  other  economic  data  from 
the  principal  supplier  foreign  country  of 
each  such  article.” 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  my  proposed  amendment,  as 
modified,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Ervin’s 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  ordered  to 
bejn'inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(c)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“Each  investigation  of  the  Commission 
shall,  without  excluding  other  factors,  as¬ 
certain  the  average  invoice  price,  converted 
into  currency  of  the  United  States  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  522 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  at 
which  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  United  States  on  a  country-of-origin 
basis,  and  the  price  of  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  domestic  articles  when  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  calendar  year  pre¬ 
ceding  such  investigation.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  also  estimate  the  maximum  in¬ 
crease  in  annual  imports  which  may  occur 
without  causing  injury  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles.  The  Commission  shall  request  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  for  in¬ 
formation  in  their  possession  concerning 
prices  and  other  economic  data  from  the 
principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each 
such  article.” 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
is  designed  to  minimize  the  number  of 
escape-clause  proceedings.  It  provides 
that  in  conducting  peril  point  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  invoice  the  export  price  in 
a  foreign  country  of  an  article  sched¬ 
uled  for  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  and  shall  also  ascertain  the 
wholesale  price  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year  on  the  domestic 
market  in  the  United  States  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  produced  by  American  producers. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  in 
conducting  peril-point  proceedings  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  estimate  the 
annual  amount  of  imports  which  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  articles  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  domestic  producers. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  may  obtain  from 
the  executive  agencies  and  departments 
any  information  they  have  bearing  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  does 
not  impose  any  mandatory  duty  upon 
the  Tariff  Commission.  It  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commission  shall  ascer¬ 
tain  these  factors  along  with  any  others 
the  Commission  considers  to  be  relevant, 
and  that  it  shall  take  such  action  as  it 
then  deems  proper. 

In  other  words,  it  is  merely  an  effort 
to  try  to  make  certain  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  make  an  investigation 
in  peril  point  proceedings  and  ascertain 
matters  which  will  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary  in  most  cases  to  have  escape-clause 
proceedings  later. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  assumption  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  impose  any  mandatory 
duty  upon  the  Commission,  but  merely 
directs  the  Commission  to  ascertain  cer¬ 
tain  facts  and  to  consider  those  facts  in 
rendering  its  judgment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true,  and  to  give 
such  facts  whatever  weight  the  Com¬ 
mission  thinks  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
Commission  is  not  bound  to  give  the 
facts  any  particular  weight,  and  is  not 
bound  even  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  amend¬ 
ment  suggests  or  requests  or  directs  the 
Commission  to  ascertain  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  or  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  information  in  their  pos¬ 
session  concerning  prices  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  data  from  the  principal  supplier 
foreign  countries  of  the  various  articles. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  does.  It  does  not  make  it  obliga¬ 
tory  for  the  Commission  to  give  any  par¬ 
ticular  weight  to  such  matters,  but 
allows  the  Commission  to  exercise  its 
own  discretion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
want  to  take  the  position  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  not  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation  available.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  take  it  to  conference,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  a  constructive  thing 
to  do.  In  the  event  the  other  body  has 
any  objection,  the  matter  could  be  ironed 
out  in  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  offering 
the  amendment.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  so  well  stated,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  any  burden  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  have  before  it  all 
the  available  information  relating  to  any 
schedule  which  it  has  to  consider.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  fine,  fair  prop¬ 
osition.  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  glad  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  statement  of  and  join  with 
the  majority  leader  in  urging  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  if  agree¬ 
able  to  him,  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  for  study,  together  with 
statements  made  in  connection  with  it, 
namely,  that  the  amendment  is  not  man¬ 
datory  and  is  proposed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Tariff  Commission 
ascertain  additional  facts  which  will  be 
helpful  to  it  in  doing  equity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,^  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  in  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment,  and  ask 
to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"Office  of  Defense  Mobilization”  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Defense 
and  Civilian  Mobilization.” 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
purely  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  l  Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"6-16-58-F,”  which  I  offer  for  myself 
and  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendment 
stated? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section :  ^ 

Sec.  — .  For  the  purpose  of  sections  6  and 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1363,  1364),  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  include  in  its  in¬ 
vestigations  the  possibilities  for  alternative 
employment  for  the  production  facilities  and 
workers  involved  and  shall  report  fully  to  the 
President  the  nature  and  extent  of  adjust¬ 
ment  difficulties  that  have  been  occasioned 
by  any  consession  made  pursuant  to  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.  S.  C.  1351).  If  the  President  refrains 
from  increasing  the  protection  afforded  pro¬ 
ducers  pursuant  to  an  escape  clause  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  desirable  and  practicable,  make  full  use 
of  all  available  procedures  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  authorized  by  law,  to  avoid  or  amelior¬ 
ate  the  economic  hardships  which  particular 
communities,  industries,  enterprises,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  may  suffer  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  productive  activities  to  the  economic 
conditions  created  by  our  national  trade 
policy,  particularly  by  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1351) .  If 
the  President  considers  existing  executive 
authority  to  be  inadequate  for  this  purpose, 
he  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  for  supplementary  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It  does 
not  establish  any  new  board;  it  does  not 
provide  for  new  small  business  legisla¬ 
tion;  it  does  not  affect  old  age  insurance, 
unemployment  compensation  or  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  The  amendment 
would  merely  direct  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  include  in  its  investigations  pur¬ 
suant  to  escape  clause  action  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  alternative  employment  for 
the  production  facilities  and  workers  in¬ 
volved,  if  such  needs  to  be  done.  The 
Tariff  Commission  shall  report  such  in¬ 
formation  to  the  President.  If  the  Pres¬ 
ident  decides  against  escape  clause  ac¬ 
tion,  he  is  directed  to  use  all  available 
resources  to  assist  the  firms,  workers  and 
communities  to  adjust  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  facing  them. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
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Byrd]  and  with  the  distinguished  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  .  I  feel  that  the  amendment  has 
genuine  merit,  in  that  it  will  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  the  national 
trade  policy  upon  particular  industries 
and  localities.  The  amendment  does  nolr 
go  so  far  as  I  should  like  to  have  it  go, 
for  example,  in  terms  of  the  Kennedy 
bill,, which  it  was  my  privilege  to  co¬ 
sponsor.  During  the  absence  of  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
from  the  Senate  a  couple  of  years  ago  I 
placed  a  bill  on  the  subject  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  talked  with  me  about  our  over¬ 
all  broad  amendment,  and  we  have 
agreed  it  would  be  better  to  submit  what 
we  call  the  short  amendment,  which 
simply  lays  down  basic  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  rather  than  devel¬ 
oping  a  detailed  trade  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  discussed  the  amendment 
with  me.  I  am  hopeful  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
I  think  that  procedure  would  be  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  minority  leader,  if  it  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair¬ 
man,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  discussed  with  me  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  discussed  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  understand  he  is 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
fcrcncc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendment  is  studied  in  detail,  as 
it  was  studied  by  the  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment, 
I  am  sure  Senators  will  find  it  to  be 
meritorious.  I  am  pleased  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  accepts  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  to  remainder  of  my 
time,  on  the  condition  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does  likewise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Practical  Approach 

If  the  Senate  should  decide  it  is  not  ready 
to  embark  on  a  full-fledged  trade  adjustment 


program  at  this  time,  I  propose  another  ap¬ 
proach.  On  June  12,  1958,  I  submitted  a 
more  general  trade  adjustment  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  Clark,  Neuberger,  McNamara,  and 
Douglas.  It  is  this  amendment  I  now  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Here  is  an  amendment  we  need  have  no 
^hesitation  in  Adopting  this  year.  It  sets  up 
no  new  board.  It  amends  no  small-business 
legislation.  It  does  not  affect  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  or  unemployment  compensation.  It 
does  not  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Yet  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  significant 
step  in  enacting  a  sound  trade  policy. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  in  its  investigations  of  conditions 
in  an  industry  pursuant  to  an  escape-clause 
action,  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  alter¬ 
native  employment  of  the  production  facili¬ 
ties  and  workers  involved.  Then  the  Tariff 
Commission  reports  this  information  to  the 
President.  If  the  President  should  decide 
against  escape-clause  action,  he  is  directed 
to  use  all  available  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  the  affected  firms,  workers, 
and  communities  to  adjust  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  facing  them. 

We  have  right  now  many  agencies  of 
Government  that  could  be  made  available 
for  trade-afflicted  areas  if  a  concerted  effort 
were  made  by  the  administration  to  do  so. 
Our  present  Employment  Service,  Small 
Business  Administration,  technical  advisory 
services  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Interior,  and  the  contract  placement  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  individuals  forced  to  change  their 
operations  because  of  trade  competition. 

I  think  that  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
as  this  more  general  amendment  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  step.  It  would  be  a  firm  decla¬ 
ration  of  intent  by  the  Congress  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States — where  its 
foreign  policy  and  other  national  interest 
requirements  impose  a  hardship  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  group  within  this  country — that  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  and  a  desire 
to  ameliorate  the  effects. 

The  readjustment  ^assistance  idea  recog¬ 
nizes  the  great  source  of  magic  in  American 
enterprise — our  ability  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  adapt  our  productive  and 
individual  capacities,  to  regain  strength  and 
grow  with  new  vigor.  We  see  this  adapta¬ 
bility  in  action  every  day,  in  the  constant 
changes  our  industries  make  in  meeting 
competition  or  accepting  the  changes  of  new 
products  or  technological  improvements. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  high  tariffs  is 
that  they  encourage  a  noncompetitive  prod¬ 
uct  to  remain  noncompetitive.  They  en¬ 
courage  a  sluggish  industry  to  remain  slug¬ 
gish  by  putting  a  premium  on  a  tariff- 
protected  product  that  is  not  competitive. 
Trade  adjustment  would  help  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  improve  its  methods  or  to  change  over 
to  a  more  competitive  line  of  production. 
If  we  really  believe  in  free  enterprise,  we 
should  welcome  the  beneficial  effects  of  com¬ 
petition. 

Here  is  a  way  out  of  an  ancient  dilemma, 
especially  for  Members  of  Congress.  Those 
who  want  to  lower  tariffs  should  support 
trade  adjustment,  for  they  do  not  want  any 
domestic  industry  injured.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  are  legitimately  concerned 
about  some  particular  industry  or  commu¬ 
nity  should  find  in  the  trade  adjustment 
program  a  way  to  assist  individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  workers  while  promoting  the  over¬ 
all  national  interest  by  increasingly  freer 
world  trade. 

As  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
comes  up  for  this  most  crucial  test  in  the 
Senate  we  must  defeat  the  efforts  being 
made  to  weaken  and  even  destroy  it.  Every¬ 
one  should  be  aware  of  our  true  national 
interest.  The  easy  argument  against  foreign 
imports  has  prevailed  too  long.  If  it  results 
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in  further  weakening  of  our  trade  policy, 
we  may  all  suffer  gravely  in  the  future.  The 
Communists  will  make  further  inroads  into 
the  free  world  as  their  trade  offensive  suc¬ 
ceeds  beyond  their  greatest  hopes.  Our 
alliances  will  break  up  on  the  shoals  of 
trade  antagonisms.  Our  own  economy  will 
decline  and  American  workers  will  be  out 
of  work  as  other  nations  can  no  longer  buy 
our  products. 

None  of  these  things  needs  to  happen,  for 
the  alternative  is  not  injury  to  American 
industry  and  labor.  Trade  adjustment  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  whereby  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act-  can  be  strengthened, 
not  weakened.  Only  a  strong  trade  policy 
will  keep  together  a  strong  free  world  and 
promote  a  continually  rising  standard  of 
living  for  us  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3I^_ 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “and.” 

On  page  31,  line  21,  it  is  proposed 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  and.” 

One  page  31,  after  line  21,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following: 

(I)  the  extent  of  existing  authority  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  for  industries 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  trade  policies 
and  the  need  for  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  The  amendment  fits  in  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  amendment  just  agreed 
to,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  related  to  the  work  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
adjustments  necessary  for  small  busi¬ 
ness,  when  the  Tariff  Commission  de¬ 
cides  or  does  not  decide  to  grant  relief. 
This  amendment  would  put  into  the 
work  of  the  new  Commission  which  is 
provided  for  by  the  so-called  Flanders 
amendment — a  Commission  which  is  to 
study  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy  generally — the  question  of 
the  adjustment  assistance  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  may  be  injured  by  imports. 

I  hope  very  much  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter,  and  who  also  understands 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  will  see  fit  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  since  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  the  fundamental 
purposes  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
Humphrey  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  an  amendment  to  the  Flan; 
ders  amendment,  providing  for  a  study 
of  the  whole  situation  regarding  tariffs. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders]  has  authorized  me  to  say  he  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Therefore,  as  chairman  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  LMr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
Javits],  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  an 
insertion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mi'.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  one  provision  of  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Payne  on  Compre¬ 
hensive  Study  of  United  States  Trade 

it  is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  into  a 
comprehensive  or  prolonged  analysis  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  this  Chamber.  The 
importance  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  the  significance  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already  been 
discussed  at  great  length  by  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  repeat 
things  which  have  already  been  said. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  however,  which  in  my  estimation 
calls  for  a  few  additional  comments.  The 
provision  to  which  I  refer  is  the  one  which 
would  establish  a  9-member  bipartisan  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  composed  of  3  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President — none  of  whom 
may  be  members  of  the  executive  branch — ■ 
3  members  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  3  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  function  of  this 
Commission  would  be  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  international  trade  agreements 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  in  policies,  measures, 
and  practices.  The  Commission  would  be 
required  to  file  an  interim  report  on  or  before 
June  30,  1959,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  June  30,  1960. 

In  many  ways  this  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
People  on  both  sides  of  the  foreign-trade 
question  will  agree  that  since  its  inception 
in  the  1930’s  the  administration  of  this 
program  has  not  always  resulted  in  wise 
and  reasonable  policies,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  concessions  which  have  been  made 
to  foreign  competitors  have  proved  to  be  too 
extreme  and  consequently  injurious  to  cer¬ 
tain  domestic  industries.  A  study  of  these 
policies,  therefore,  has  long  been  overdue. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  some  of  these 
policies  had  been  modified  and  made  more 
reasonable  over  the  years  that  the  opposition 
which  the  foreign-trade  program  is  now  en¬ 
countering  would  not  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent.  Unwise  policies  have  often  made 
this  program  anything  but  reciprocal,  and 
a  study  which  could  recommend  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  policies  is  greatly  needed. 

The  idea  of  such  a  study  is  not  at  all  a 
new  one.  On  March  8,  1955,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign-trade  bill  of  that 
year  which  would  have  provided  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  very  similar  to  the  Commission  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 
Unfortunately,  my  amendment  was  never 
adopted.  If  it  had,  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  serious  problems  whith  still  plague  the 


foreign-trade  programs  might  have  been 
solved,  many  American  industries  which  have 
continued  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  conces¬ 
sions  might  have  found  some  relief,  the 
growth  of  opposition  to  the  program  might 
have  been  arrested,  and  the  program  itself 
might  have  indeed  been  made  more  recipro¬ 
cal.  As  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  my 
amendment  several  precious  years  have  been 
lost. 

I  am  indeed  happy,  however,  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  has  seen  its  way 
to  adopting  such  an  idea  this  year.  It  is  my 
profound  hope  that  this  provision  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  bill  and  that  a  Commission 
such  as  I  envisoned  3  years  ago  will  be 
established  to  begin  to  study  the  problems 
of  our  foreign-trade  program,  problems  which 
have  been  left  unsolved  far  too  long  much 
to  the  detriment  of  many  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  thousands  of  American  workers,  and 
the  success  of  the  program  itself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  to  insert  the  words, 
“except  that  it  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.’’ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes.  I  hope  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  listen  to  my  remarks.  It  may  be, 
with  his  good  heart,  he  will  be  able  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  hope  he  will. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  also  give  me  the 
courtesy  of  listening  to  the  explanation 
of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  concede  that  only  the  Congress 
can  authorize  the  program  before  us. 
The  Constitution  clearly  sets  forth  in 
article  I,  section  8,  that  “the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.”  In 
effect  this  legislation  is  a  delegation  of 
powers  given  the  Congress  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  executive  branch.  The 
Finance  Committee  limited  the  authori¬ 
zation  to  a  period  of  3  years.  Further¬ 
more,  it  amended  the  measure  which 
was  adopted  in  the  other  body  so  that 
any  authority  to  reduce  tariff  rates  may 
not  be  carried  over  beyond  June  30, 
1961.  The  measure  which  passed  the 
House  would  have  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  tariffs  over  a  10  year  period;  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  its  amendments.  However, 
any  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate  must 
go  to  conference,  and  we  have  no  as¬ 
surance  that  our  amendments  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Should  the  House  version  be 
adopted,  this  Congress  will  have  effec¬ 
tively  tied  the  hands  of  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses.  Those  Congresses 
could  take  no  affirmative  action  to  re¬ 
gain  their  constitutional  powers,  which 
it  is  proposed  we  transfer  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  unless  a  two-thirds  vote 
could  be  mustered  in  both  houses.  This 
places  a  great  responsibility  upon  all  of 
us. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  in  the  bill  may  be  term¬ 
inated  at  any  time  by  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  amendments  introduced 
to  perfect  the  escape  clause.  Based  on  a 
close  observation  of.  the  operation  of  this 
program  over  many  years,  I  feel  that  my 
amendment  would  afford  some  real  con¬ 
trol  over  arbitrary  actions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Whenever  it  is  time  to  renew  the 
authorization,  the  administration  makes 
sure  that  no  important  segment  of 
American  industry  is  being  hurt.  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  establish  the  fact  that  the 
power  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
which  reduce  tariffs  is  one  which  we  are 
temporarily  delegating  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  know  that  under  my  amend¬ 
ment  the  President  will  avoid  using  the 
powers  he  has  been  granted  to  set  aside 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
unless  a  really  good  case  can  be  made  to 
the  Congress.  The  escape  clause  pro¬ 
vides  a  piecemeal  check  on  the  executive. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
use  his  authority  with  great  caution  if 
all  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  away  whenever  the 
Congress  feels  that  they  are  not  being 
exercised  in  the  best  interests  of  our  en¬ 
tire  economy. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  found  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  117,  85th  Congress,  1st 
session,  which  was  adopted  on  January 
30,  1957.  This  is  the  Mideast  resolution 
which  was  requested  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  during  the  opening  weeks  of  this 
Congress.  When  this  resolution  was  de¬ 
bated  in  the  other  body,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Representative  Gordon, 
of  Illinois,  said: 

Our  committee  also  provided  that  the 
resolution  could  be  terminated  by  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  of  the  Congress.  This 
follows  a  practice  used  in  previous  legisla¬ 
tion.  Some  consideration  was  given  to  in¬ 
cluding  a  specific  date  for  the  expiration  of 
the  authority  in  the  resolution.  But  the 
Secretary  told  us  that  to  work  out  this  situ¬ 
ation — in  the  Middle  East — may  take  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time.  If  Congress 
feels  that  there  is  any  abuse  of  authority,  it 
can  always  terminate  that  authority  by  its 
own  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  serious 
situation  in  the  Mideast,  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  believes  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  President  under  the 
trade  agreements  program  are  any  more 
important  or  sacred  to  the  executive 
than  the  powers  which  we  granted  with 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
117  last  year. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  nine-member  biparti¬ 
san  commission  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  recommend  improvements  in  policies 
and  practices.  A  final  report  is  to  be 
filed  not  later  than  June  30,  1960  and  an 
interum  report  is  to  be  filed  on  or  be¬ 
fore  June  30,  1959.  Unless  the  Congress 
retains  control  over  the  powers  we  are 
delegating  to  the  executive,  there  will 
be  no  use  in  establishing  this  Commis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  permit  Congress  in 
its  collective  judgment  to  terminate  this 
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program  whenever  a  better  one  can  be 
devised.  My  amendment  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  and  adopt 
whatever  legislation  may  seem  appropri¬ 
ate  without  the  necessity  of  first  secur¬ 
ing  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses 
to  set  aside  the  existing  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program. 

The  President  may  proceed  under  this 
amendment  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  at  any  time 
may  retrieve  the  powers  they  have  given 
him. 

None  of  us  know  whether  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  emerge  from  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  will  include  the  3-year 
extension  provided  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  as  adopted  by  the  House,  or  a 
compromise  between  them.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  will  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Senate  in  its  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  inclusion  of  my  amendment 
will  make  a  specific  date  less  important, 
as  a  majority  of  the  Congress  may  exer¬ 
cise  its  powers  at  any  time  in  a  legisla¬ 
tive  area  which  has  been  reserved  to  it 
by  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  has  changed  his 
mind  since  our  previous  discussion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  effect  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  permit  the  Congress  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  reciprocal  trade  program  with¬ 
out  giving  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  veto  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  Under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  policy  the  President  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  remind  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  there  is  a 
precedent  in  the  joint  resolution  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  117,  referring  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  same  power  still  rests  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  I  suggest  rest  with  us  in  this 
case,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  study  committee  is  being  appointed, 
whose  findings  will  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  this  Congress  or  the  two  Congresses 
which  follow,  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  closing,  I  re¬ 
mind  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  that 
last  week,  when  the  Senate  was  asked 
to  make  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
a  permanent  fixture  after  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  century  experience  under  it,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  4,  I  believe, 
indicated  that  it  did  not  think  enough 
of  the  program  to  make  it  permanent. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  light  of  that  fact,  with  the 
thought  that  the  Senate,  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  might  wish  to  take 
another  look  at  the  program,  and  not 
be  bound  by  a  3-  or  4-  or  5-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  likewise 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
a  ■for  vnt.P 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  desire? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  ex¬ 
panded  world  trade  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  of  Colorado,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  the  world. 

A  sound  and  effective  United  States 
tariff  and  trade  policy  is  vital  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  my  State  of  Colorado. 
It  is  vital  to  this  nation. 

But  it  is  even  more  vital  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  free  world. 

Trade  is  the  keystone  of  worldwide 
peace. 

Now  trade  has  become  a  broad,  new 
battleground,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  world’s  free  and  dominated  societies. 

Only  last  year  Nikita  Khrushchev 
said: 

We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse  me  for 
using  such  an  expression — In  the  peaceful 
field  of  trade.  We  declare  a  war  we  will  win 
over  the  United  States.  The  threat  to  the 
United  States  is  not  the  ICBM,  but  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  relent¬ 
less  in  this  and  it  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  system. 

This  threatened  trade  war  is  on. 

This  is  a  relentless  contest  for  world 
markets. 

This  is  battle  for  international  eco¬ 
nomic  influence. 

Expanded  world  trade  at  this  moment 
is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  stability  in  free  world 
nations. 

Expanded  world  trade  helps  develop 
higher  living  standards  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  and  new  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

A  high  living  standard  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  repelling  Soviet 
attempts  at  domination. 

High  living  standards  in  the  free  na¬ 
tions  are  developed  in  two  ways — by  im¬ 
porting  or  “buying”  products  they  need 
and  exporting  or  “selling”  products  they 
make. 

Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 

It  is  give  and  take. 

The  United  States  cannot  enjoy  $21 
billion  of  annual  exports  without  pru¬ 
dently  adjusting  trade  barriers — in  con¬ 
sideration  for  compensating  reduction 
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of  barriers  in  other  countries — to  permit 
friendly  trade  partners  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  country. 

By  exporting  their  goods  to  us  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  earn  enough  to 
buy  the  goods  we  want  to  sell  them. 

There  is  a  guiding  principle  in  inter¬ 
national  economy — unless  every  nation, 
including  the  United  States,  is  prepared 
to  purchase  the  products  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  it  cannot  sell  in  their  markets. 

Over  the  long  run,  our  imports  should 
balance  against  our  exports. 

NEW  FREE  NATIONS  NEED  TRADE 

Since  World  War  II,  18  new  nations 
have  been  created.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  strategic  Asian-African  continents. 

These  nations  desperately  need  effec¬ 
tive  and  long-continuing  trade  agree¬ 
ments  in  order  to  keep  their  economies 
free  and  expanding. 

If  they  cannot  trade  effectively  with 
the  United  States  and  the  major  free 
powers  they  will  be  lured  or  forced  into 
the  Communist  trade  bloc  and  eventu¬ 
ally  into  the  Communist  political  bloc. 

Because  of  this  frightening  danger  the 
world  trade  problem  is  essentially  a  po¬ 
litical  problem. 

Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  most  of  the 
strategic,  small,  free  countries. 

They  cannot  remain  politically  free  in 
depressed  economic  conditions  brought 
about  by  shortsighted  United  States 
trade  restrictions  and  a  narrow  United 
States  policy  of  economic  semi-isolation. 

The  Commuinsts  are  ready,  eager,  and 
able  to  overturn  the  political  systems  of 
economically  emaciated  countries. 

This  is  a  vital  reason  to  keep  our 
tariff  and  trade  policies  liberal  and  non- 
restrictive. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  pour  billions 
of  dollars  into  building  up  our  military 
posture  against  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  to  open  up  new  trade  avenues  and 
steal  our  markets  in  free  world  countries. 
The  direct  result  of  such  folly  would  be 
the  enhancement  of  Soviet  economic  and 
political  influence  with  our  present  trad¬ 
ing  partners. 

But  another  equally  frightening  effect 
of  a  restrictive  United  States  trade  policy 
is  what  it  would  do  to  our  own  national 
economy. 

By  restricting  foreign  trade  we  would 
not  only  compel  our  free  world  partners 
into  the  unhappy  choice  of  trading  with 
the  Communists;  we  would  stifle  United 
States  economy. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  trading  Nation  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  imports  more  and 
exports  more  than  any .  nation  in  the 
world. 

Foreign  trade  is  one  of  our  largest  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  value  of  United  States  goods  mar¬ 
keted  abroad  in  1956  was  greater  than 
that  of  all  nonfarm  home  building,  all  of 
consumer  purchases  of  automobiles,  or 
all  of  farmers’  gross  receipts  from  their 
crops  or  livestock. 

The  value  of  our  exports  about  equalled 
our  entire  output  of  minerals  and  was 
not  far  below  the  retail  value  of  all  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoes  purchased  by  American 
consumers. 
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Some  United  States  industries  depend 
very  importantly  on  foreign  trade  for 
their  markets. 

For  example,  exports  accounted  for  19 
percent  of  total  production  of  trucks, 
30  percent  for  tracklaying  tractors,  11 
percent  for  machine  tools,  26  percent  for 
construction  and  mining  equipment,  14 
percent  for  coal  and  between  25  and  40 
pei’cent  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  fats,  and 
oils  and  tobacco. 

Moreover,  these  ratios  understate  the 
true  importance  of  export  markets,  since 
they  cover  only  exports  of  each  indus¬ 
try’s  products  in  the  form  in  which  they 
leave  that  industry.  Actually,  an  indus¬ 
try’s  output  may  be  exported  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  after  further  processing  by 
other  industries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  such  industries  as  iron  and  steel 
or  nonferrous  metals. 

Such  industries  have  a  stake  in  export 
markets  much  larger  than  direct  exports 
of  their  own  products. 

In  all  of  the  following  industries,  ex¬ 


ports  play  a  very  large  part  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  the  total  industry 
picture:  Agriculture,  mining,  construc¬ 
tion,  metal  working,  and  other  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery:  motors  and  genera¬ 
tors;  trucks  and  other  transportation 
equipment;  iron  and  steel;  nonferrous 
metals;  chemicals;  petroleum  and  coaL 
products;  rubber  products;  and,  of 
course,  maritime. 

COLORADO  IS  CRITICALLY  AFFECTED  BY 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  would  be 
critically  affected  by  unreasonably  re¬ 
strictive  barriers  to  foreign  trade. 

Colorado’s  economy  depends  substan¬ 
tially  on  foreign  trade,  both  exports  and 
imports. 

Colorado’s  direct  benefit  from  exports 
last  year  was  over  $75  million. 

Colorado  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  accounted  for  almost  $53  million 
in  direct  exports  into  world  trade.  Colo¬ 
rado  agriculture  benefited  by  over  $22 
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million  in  the  export  to  foreign  countries 
of  wheat  and  other  commodities; 

One  out  of  every  ten  persons  employed 
in  nonfarm  work  in  Colorado  is  directly 
affected  by  our  foreign-trade  policy. 
These  are  workers  in  businesses  engaged 
in  producing  goods  in  Colorado  that  are 
exported  to  our  trading  partners  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  products  traded  ex¬ 
tensively  in  foreign  markets,  together 
with  a  list  of  imported  commodities  used 
in  Colorado  manufacturing.  Foreign  ex¬ 
port  of  these  products  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  affects  businesses  and  workers  in 
Colorado.  Some  of  the  affected  Colorado 
businesses  are  branches  of  national  exy 
porting  concerns;  some  manufacture 
component  parts  of  products  assembled 
in  other  States,  for  foreign  export. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Products  manufactured  in  Colorado  influenced  by  foreign  trade 


Product 


Location 


Company 


Meat  products _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Creamery  butter . r.. . . . . . . . 

Cheese . _ . 

Dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruits . . . . — „ . 

Baling  wire,  barbed  wire,  realock  fence,  rails,  hardware  cloth,  netting,  etc.. 

Iron  and  steel  foundry  products _ : . . . 

Ore  classifying  and  treating  equipment . . . . — . 

Ore  dressing  and  flotation  equipment . . 

Mining  equipment  and  industrial  machinery _ _ _ 

Rotary  water  well  drills,  oil  and  mineral  exploration  drills,  truck  or 
trailer  mounted. 

Mine  cars _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

Mining  and  construction  machinery,  industrial  and  electrical  equipment.. 

Concrete  vibrators _ . _ 

Excavating  equipment . . . . . . . 

Pneumatic  backfill  tampers . . . . . 

Removable  rock  bits - 

Construction  and  mining  equipment . . . . . 

Land  levelers _ _ _ _ _ 

Planters,  plows,  and  harvesters _ 

Pumps,  conveyers _ , _ 

Pumps . . . . . . . . . . 

Centrifugal  pumps _ _ . _ _ _ 

Smelting  furnaces _ _ _ 

Machine  tools  and  metalworking  machinery _ 

Filters,  regulators,  valves,  hose  fittings _ > _ 

Pharmaceuticals _ 

Hog  serum _ _ _ _ . . 

Alkali _ _ — - . . . . . 

Cleansers _ _ _ _ 

Auto  polish _ _ _ _ _ 

Cleansers  and  insecticides . . . . . 

Insecticides . 


Automotive  chemicals _ _ _ — . . 

E  xplosives . . . . . . . . . 

Metallurgical  clay  goods,  refractories,  assay,  metal  melting  and  heat 
treating  furnaces;  laboratory  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Laboratory  porcelains _ 

Coal  tar  products _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Crude  gilsonite  and  gilsonite  insulation . . . . . . . 

Motor  vehicle  parts . . _ . . . . 

Aircraft  parts . . . - . . . 


Dustcloths - 

Canvas  products _ _ _ 

Western  riding  saddles _ 

Luggage . . . - . 

Weighing  scales  and  pocket  transits _ 

Exploration  and  research  equipment _ 

Electronic  measuring  instruments _ 

Automatic  vaccination  guns  for  cattle— 

Motion-picture  equipment _ _ _ 

Arc  welders _ 

V  belts,  hose,  tires,  molded  rubber  goods. 
Tire  repair  service  equipment _ 


Denver . . 

Pueblo,  Greeley,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Fort  Collins,  Larkspur,  San¬ 
ford. 

Greeley _ _ 

Denver _ 

Denver,  Pueblo _ 

Denver _ 

_ do . . . . 

_ do _ _ _ 

. do _ _ 


_ do. . . 

_ do _ 

_ do . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . . 

_ do _ 

Loveland . ... 

Denver . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Englewood _ 

Denver _ 

. do _ _ 

Denver,  Boulder. 

Denver.. . . 

. do _ 

. do. . . 

_ do . . 

_ do _ 

Loveland _ 

Denver _ 

Boulder _ 

Louviers _ 

Denver . . 


r 


Golden . . 

Denver.- _ 

Fruita _ 

Pueblo _ 

Colorado  Springs _ 

Boulder.  Longmont. 

Denver _ 

. do _ 


Aurora _ 

Denver _ 

_ _ do.. . 

_ do . . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do _ ... 

.....do _ 

_ do . ... 

Denver _ 

Fort  Collins.. 

Denver _ 

Arvada _ 


Armour  &  Co.,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.. 
Beatrice  Foods  Co. 

Frink  Creamery  Co. 

Allen  V.  Smith,  Inc. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp. 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

Mine  &  Smelter  Supply  Co.,  Colorado  Iron  Works. 
Denver  Equipment  Co. 

Steams-Rogers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Vulcan  Iron  Works. 
Winter  Weiss  Co. 


C.  S.  Card  Co. 

Morse  Bros.  Machinery  Co. 

Dart  Manufacturing  &  Sales  Co. 

Quick -Way  Truck  Shovel  Co. 

Gunderson  Taylor  Machinery  Co. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Rocky  Mountain  Export  Co.,  Inc. 

Eversman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Harbison-Paine  Co. 

Gardner-Denver  Co. 

Worthington  Corp. 

Wilfley  &  Sons,  Inc.  \ 

Mace  Co. 

Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Corp. 

C.  A.  Norgren  Co. 

Abbott  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Larre  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Colorado  Serum  Co. 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.  / 

Western  Chemical  Co. 

Freeman  &  Freeman. 

West  Disinfecting  Co. 

Western  Chemical  Co. 

Shell  Chemical  Corp. 

California  Spray  Chemical  Corp. 

Service  Supply  Co. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Coors  Poreclain  Co. 

Crown  Tar  Works. 

American  Gilsonite  Co. 

Triplex  Corporation  of  America. 
Aircraft-Mechanics,  Inc. 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp. 

Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

Sundstrand  Aviation. 

Stanley  Aviation  Corp. 

Auto  Supplies  Manufacturing  Co. 

Colorado  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 

Ruwart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc. 

Wm.  Ainsworth  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Heiland  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hathaway  Instrument  Co. 

Pierce  Products. 

Goldberg  Bros. 

Forney  Manufacturing  Co.  i 
Gates  Rubber  Co. 

Winner  Manufacturing  &  Sales  Co. 


ourde:  Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Imported  Commodities  Used  in  Colorado 

M  ANUFACTURI  NO 

Coffee,  vanilla,  chocolate,  coconut  palm 
products,  nuts,  spices,  manganese,  nickel, 
chromite,  cobalt,  natural  graphite,  tin,  baux¬ 
ite,  newsprint,  dyes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  sum  total  of  ef¬ 
fect  of  foreign  trade  on  Colorado  is  this: 
1,604  Colorado  businesses  are  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  United  States 
exports;  63,041  Colorado  workers  draw 
pay  checks  from  companies  directly  or 
indirectly  exporting  into  world  trade 
channels  products  manufactured  in  Col¬ 
orado,  96,000  Coloradans  work  on  farms 
and  ranches  and  have  a  direct  interest 
in  United  States  trading  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  including  wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products,  fruits,  and  nuts.  One  out  of 
every  5  acres  of  Colorado  cropland  pro¬ 
duces  for  foreign  trade. 

IMPORTS  HURT  SOME  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  unat¬ 
tractive  features  of  the  international 
trade  picture  as  it  focuses  on  Colorado. 

Some  Colorado  industries  are  injured 
‘by  foreign  imports. 

I  am  thinking  especially  of  oil,  lead, 
zinc,  tungsten,  and  cutlery. 

These  industries  deserve  protection 
.from  unfair  competition. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  protection  must 
come  in  the  form  of  excessively  restric¬ 
tive  quotas  or  high  tariffs  or  any  action 
which  might  jeopardize  the  economic 
stability  of  a  friendly  trading  nation. 

But  such  injured  domestic  industries 
deserve  our  most  concentrated  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

In  Colorado  these  industries  employ 
5,265  workers. 

Such  domestic  industries  need  the 
kind  of  help  we  have  provided  for  cer¬ 
tain  nonferrous  metals  with  S.  4036  “the 
minerals  stabilization  bill”  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  11,  1958. 

Another  practical  approach  to  assist¬ 
ance  for  domestic  industry  compelled  to 
make  adjustments  by  the  United  States 
foreign  trade  policy  is  embodied  in  Sen¬ 
ator  Kennedy's  trade-adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  Senate  bill  2907. 

The  trade-adjustment  program  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  an  alternative  to  tariff  increases 
as  contained  under  the  escape-clause 
procedure.  It  would  give  the  President 
one  additional  route  to  follow  in  an 
escape-clause  procedure. 

The  Tariff  Commission  would  follow 
its  present  procedure  of  holding  hear¬ 
ings  to  determine  the  extent  of  injury 
resulting  from  increased  imports.  If  the 
President  accepted  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  of  injury,  instead  of  im¬ 
posing  an  increase  in  duty,  he  could  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  facilities  of  the  trade- 
adjustment  program  be  invoked.  There¬ 
upon  certain  types  of  assistance  would 
become  available  for  workers,  firms,  and 
communities. 

Workers  would  have  available  to  them 
supplementary  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  benefits,  earlier  retirement  under 
spcial  security,  retraining  for  new  job 
opportunities  and  transportation  to  new 
areas  of  employment. 

Industrial  firms  could  obtain  loans, 
technical  information  or  the  privilege  of 
accelerated  amortization  for  the  purpose 


of  development  of  new  or  different  lines 
of  production. 

Communities  or  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  within  communities 
would  have  access  to  loans,  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  market  research  . 

This  would  not  be  a  costly  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  a  maximum  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  and  probably  less  than  this 
amount. 

The  trade-adjustment  program  is 
supported  by  business  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers  and  experts  in  the  trade  field  who 
recognize  that  this  type  of  program  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  continuing 
effective  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  Enactment  of  the  trade  ad¬ 
justment  program  as  part  of  the  overall 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
would  provide  essential  justice  to  those 
affected  by  imports  and  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  broad  national  interest  in 
reducing  barriers  to  trade. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  POLICY  AT  CROSSROADS  . 

With  this  proposed  legislation  before 
us  the  United  States  is  at  a  crossoads 
in  its  tariff  and  trade  policy. 

We  can  choose  a  narrow,  restrictive 
path  leading  to  economic  semi-isolation; 
or  we  can  choose  a  route  to  expanded 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  restrictive  trade  policy  will  keep 
foreign  goods  from  our  markets,  but  the 
consequences  will  eventually  be  a  with¬ 
ering  of  our  export  markets — for  foreign 
trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Millions  of 
workers  will  face  unemployment.  Our 
free-world  trading  partners  will  be 
forced  into  the  Soviet  trading  orbit, 
strengthening  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  the  Communist  world. 

The  expanded  trade  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  promotes  the  best  interest 
of  our  own  country  and  advances  the 
economic  welfare  and  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

An  expanded  trade  policy  will  bring 
higher  living  standards  to  the  free- 
world  nations,  strengthening  them 
against  the  Soviet  drive  for  world  dom¬ 
ination. 

An  expanded  reciprocal  trade  policy 
directly  benefits  the  United  States  in  a 
dual  manner:  First,  by  providing  us 
with  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  and 
factory  products;  second,  by  providing 
us  needed  foreign  raw  materials  and 
manufacturers’  goods  for  our  national 
security  and  economic  welfare. 

I  support  a  wise  and  liberal  foreign 
trade  bill,  free  of  restrictive  provisions. 

I  support  such  a  measure  because  ex¬ 
panded  and  extensive  foreign  trade  is 
vital  to  our  economy  and  our  security. 

But  more  than  that  I  support  it  be¬ 
cause  without  expanded  international 
trade  many  of  our  allies  face  extinction. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  declared  the  world 
battleground  to  be  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  meet 
him  on  that  battleground  with  our  best 
weapon — a  farsighted,  liberal,  effective 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Carroll’s 
speech: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 


July  22 

from  Colorado  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  call  Senators  from 
their  offices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  desire. 

HOW  FOREIGN  TRADE  AFFECTS  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  !  de¬ 
sire  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
how  foreign  trade  affects  my  home  State, 
Ohio.  I  speak  neither  boastfully  nor 
apologetically,  for  I  believe  when  one 
considers  all  the  facts  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  H.  R.  12591,  as  it  has  been 
amended  on  the  floor  of  this  body,  there 
is  actually  little  difference  in  application 
and  effect  among  most  States. 

Ohio,  with  an  area  of  41,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,946,627 — 
1950  census — is  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade  to  a  degree  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  those  other  than  who  have  access 
to  all  the  facts  and  figures  available  from 
Federal  or  State  statistical  sources.  The 
facts  and  figures  that  I  shall  use  in  the 
ensuing  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  to  Ohio’s  economy  are  offi¬ 
cial,  having  been  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Before  going  into  the  specific  segments 
of  Ohio’s  industry  and  economy  enjoying 
prosperity  as  a  result  of  foreign  trade, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement 
on  the  broad  subject  of  foreign  trade. 

Foreign  trade  contributes  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  After 
the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way,  the  Ohio  economy  will  play  an  even 
greater  role  in  foreign  trade,  and  will 
reap  even  greater  benefits,  since  impor¬ 
tant  cities  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  will  then  become  seaports  with  di¬ 
rect  ocean  shipping. 

Manufacturing  is  the  most  important 
single  employment  factor  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  accounting  for  approximately  36 
percent  of  the  State’s  total  employment. 
Of  the  1,267,633  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing,  some  978,823  are  engaged 
in  firms  falling  into  8  manufacturing 
classifications:  nonelectrical  machinery; 
primary  metal  industries;  fabricated 
metal  products;  electrical  machinery; 
transportation  equipment;  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts;  food  and  kindred  products;  and 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.  Ohio’s 
proportionate  share  of  the  Nation’s  ex¬ 
ports  of  commodities  produced  by  these 
8  manufacturing  groups  in  1956  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  $900  million. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  share  in  exports 
of  factors  not  included  in  the  above  eight 
manufacturing  classifications.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  chemicals,  printing 
materials,  textile-mill  products,  apparel, 
and  other  products,  some  of  which  also 
have  direct  export  interests. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  since 
Ohio  establishments  in  each  of  these  in- 
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dustry  groups  sell  directly  to  foreign 
markets.  Moreover,  many  Ohio  products 
are  exported  as  components  of  products 
made  or  assembled  outside  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  Value  of  exports  as  an  outlet 
for  products  of  the  State  is  much  greater 
than  is  directly  apparent. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  approximately 
295,000  persons  in  the  State  of  Ohio  work 
on  farms,  and  their  need  for  supporting 
services  creates  employment  for  thou¬ 
sands  more.  Along  with  other  United 
States  farmers,  they  have  a  direct  inter¬ 
est  in  our  exports  of  some  $4  billion  worth 
of  American  farm  products  each  year. 
Ohio  farmers’  proportionate  share  of 
these  exports  in  the  1956-57  marketing 
year  exceed  $121  million. 

Approximately  1,560  persons  in  Ohio 
are  in  such  industries  as  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  fi¬ 
nance,  insurance,  and  construction. 
Their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  ex¬ 
ports  derive  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
the  firms  producing  the  movable  goods 
that  enter  international  trade  are  among 
the  patrons  to  whom  they  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  or  seryices.  In  addition,  they  derive 
an  extra  benefit  to  the  extent  that  they 
handle  international  economic  transac¬ 
tions  which  pass  through  Ohio,  such  as 
telephone  traffic,  transportation,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth. 

The  people  of  Ohio  also  benefit  sub¬ 
stantially  from  United  States  imports  in¬ 
cluding  flavorings,  extracts,  selected  food 
products,  other  raw  materials,  and  fin¬ 
ished  and  semifinished  products,  all  of 
which  enable  the  residents  to  enjoy  bet¬ 
ter  living  than  might  otherwise  be 
possible. 

THE  STATE  OF  OHIO  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Without  the  Nation’s  exports,  many 
manufacturing  plants  in  Ohio,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Nation,  would  be 
forced  to  close  down.  In  1956,  of  the 
$202  billion  worth  of  movable  products 
manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United 
States,  $19  billion  worth  was  sold 
abroad.  One  dollar’s  worth  was  sent 
abroad  for  about  every  $10  worth  of 
movable  goods  produced  and  sold  in 
this  country. 

Of  the  3,059,605  persons  employed  in 
Ohio — 1950  census — manufacturing  is  by 
far  the  most  significant,  accounting  for 
36.6  percent,  or  over  one-third  of  the 
State’s  employment. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trades  con¬ 
stituted  the  next  most  significant  group 
in  terms  of  numbers  employed,  with 
18.2  percent,  followed  by  transportation, 
communication,  and  other  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  professional  and  related  serv¬ 
ices,  which  accounted  for  7.8  percent 
and  7.7  percent,  respectively,  of  total 
employment. 

Agriculture,  which  accounted  for  6.9 
percent  of  the  number  employed,  is  also 
of  importance  as  a  producer  of  movable 
goods. 

International  trade  consists,  in  the 
the  first  instance,  of  the  exchange  of 
movable  goods  between  countries.  In 
general,  movable  goods  are  the  products 
of  factories,  farms,  and  mines. 

In  1954,  according  to  the  census  of 
manufacturers,  1,267,633  persons  were 


employed  by  14,550  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

INDUSTRIES  FAVORABLY  AFFECTED  BY  EXPORTS 

Approximately  978,823  employees  in’ 
the  State  of  Ohio,  or  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  State,  are  employed  by  firms 
within  the  8  major  manufacturing 
classifications  which  I  have  treated  in¬ 
dividually  as  follows: 

Machinery — except  electrical :  There 
are,  in  Ohio,  2,471  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  approximately  214,221  persons. 
Ohio’s  proportionate  share  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  total  exports  in  this  category  is 
$360.8  million  annually,  and  Ohio’s  pro¬ 
portionate  man-years  of  employment 
resulting  from  those  exports  is  29,225. 

Included  in  the  exports  in  this  ma¬ 
chinery  category,  and  affording  benefits 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  are  roadbuilding 
machinery,  shovels,  cranes,  and  comput¬ 
ing  machines. 

Essential  imported  ingredients  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  manufacture  of  items  in  this 
category  include  balsa,  rubber,  asbestos, 
hardwoods,  and  metals,  and  so  forth. 

Primary  metal  industries:  Primary 
metal  industries  is  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  unit  in  Ohio’s  economy,  with  650 
establishments  employing  approximately 
171,159  persons.  Of  the  Nation’s  total 
annual  export  of  products  of  primary 
metal  industries,  Ohio  enjoys  an  annual 
business  of  $131.3  million,  representing 
annually  700  man-years  for  exports 
alone. 

Products  exported  from  Ohio  in  this 
category  included  steel-mill  products, 
aluminum,  iron  and  steel  filings,  alloys, 
and  so  forth. 

The  essential  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  products  which 
must  be  imported,  include  chrome,  beryl¬ 
lium,  tantalum,  bauxite,  and  so  forth. 

Fabricated  metal  products:  In  Ohio, 
there  are  1,728  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  approximately  123,084  persons. 
Ohio’s  proportionate  share  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  total  exports  of  fabricated  metal 
products  is  $50.9  million  annually.  Pro¬ 
portionate  man-years  of  employment  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  exports  is  3,450  an¬ 
nually. 

Fabricated  metal  products  exported  by 
Ohio  industry  include  structural  and  or¬ 
namental  products,  boiler-shop  products, 
agricultural  tools,  bolts,  nuts,  washers, 
rivets,  and  so  forth. 

Essential  ingredients  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  products,  and  which 
must  be  imported,  include  bauxite, 
chrome,  beryllium,  tin,  .antimony,  co¬ 
balt,  and  so  forth. 

Electrical  machinery:  Ohio’s  365  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  employ  89,207  persons,  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  providing  employ¬ 
ment  vital  to  the  economy.  Ohio’s  share 
of  the  Nation’s  total  exports  of  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  is  $78.3  million  annual¬ 
ly.  This  represents  proportionate  man- 
years  of  employment  resulting  from 
these  exports  of  5,475. 

Exported  products  affording  benefits 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  include  electrical 
motors  and  generators,  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  apparatus,  carbon  and  graphite 
products,  electric  lamps,  small  electrical 
appliances  and  battei'ies. 


Essential  imported  ingredients  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  products  in¬ 
clude  graphite,  platinum,  mercury,  and 
sheet  and  block  mica. 

Transportation  equipment:  In  Ohio, 
there  are  162,418  persons  employed  by 
370  establishments  in  the  manufacture 
of  transportation  equipment.  Ohio’s 
share  of  the  Nation’s  total  annual  ex¬ 
ports.  of  transportation  equipment  is 
$167  million,  representing  6,910  man- 
years. 

Manufactured  items  in  this  category 
include  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  loco¬ 
motives,  and  airplanes. 

Essential  ingredients  imported  include 
antimony,  mica,  sisal,  jute,  zirconium, 
and  so  forth. 

Rubber  products:  Ohio,  known  as  the 
leading  rubber  manufacturing  area  in 
the  world,  has  190  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  over  71,902  persons  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  Of  the  total  national  export  of 
rubber  products,  Ohio  enjoys  an  annual 
business  of  $58  million,  representing 
3,090  man-years. 

Products  exported  nationally,  and  af¬ 
fording  benefits  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
include  tires  and  tubes,  toy  balloons, 
surgical  gloves,  and  so  forth. 

The  most  essential  ingredient  import¬ 
ed  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rub¬ 
ber  products,  of  course,  is  natural  rub¬ 
ber. 

Food  and  kindred  products:  In  Ohio, 
there  are  2,109  establishments  employing 
approximately  82,923  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  and  kindred 
products.  Of  the  total  national  annual 
export  of  food  products,  Ohio  enjoys  its 
share  of  $21.4  million. 

Products  exported  include  concen¬ 
trated  milk,  flour  and  meal,  biscuits  and 
crackers,  flavorings^  ..canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ingredients  essential  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  food  and  kindred  products,  and 
which  must  be  imported,  include  ginger, 
extracts,  vanilla,  chocolate,  nuts,  and 
so  forth. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products:  While 
the  Nation’s  glass  and  ceramics  industry 
has  been  beset  with  extremely  stiff  for¬ 
eign  competition  in  the  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  them,  one  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  this  category  there  are, 
in  Ohio,  887  establishments  employing 
approximately  64,719  persons,  doing  an 
annual  export  business  of  $27.2  million. 

The  proportionate  man  years  of  em¬ 
ployment  resulting  from  these  exports  is 
2,170. 

Items  exported  from  these  Ohio  manu¬ 
facturers  include  pressed  and  blown 
glass,  flat  glass,  cement,  and  vitreous 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Agricultural  commodities:  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  major  agricultural  commodities  fa¬ 
vorably  affected  by  exports,  and  in  which 
Ohio  agriculture  benefits  greatly,  in¬ 
clude:  wheat — Ohio’s  proportionate 

share  of  exports,  $46  million;  soy 
beans — Ohio’s  proportionate  share,  $30 
million;  corn — Ohio’s  proportionate 

share  of  exports,  $20  million;  livestock 
and  products — Ohio’s  proportionate 

share  of  exports,  $15  million;  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts — Ohio’s  proportionate  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  $10  million. 
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Other  manufacturing:  Printing  and 
publishing  is  an  important  factor  in 
Ohio’s  economy  in  terms  of  number  of 
establishments.  In  1954,  1,732  printing 
and  publishing  establishments  in  the 
State  employed  nearly  6,000  persons. 

Nationally,  the  United  States  exports 
each  year  printed  and  published  ma¬ 
terials  valued  at  nearly  $100  million,  of 
which  Ohio  enjoys  a  profitable  share. 

There  were  43,000  persons  employed  in 
Ohio’s  chemical  products  industry  in 
1954.  The  proportionate  share  of  the 
Nation's  exports  of  chemicals  and  prod- 
ducts  allocable  to  Ohio  amounted  to  over 
$95  million. 

The  economy  of  Ohio  benefits  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  firms  engaged  in 
the  production  of  export  pulp,  paper, 
and  products.  That  State  industry  em¬ 
ployed  nearly  36,000  persons  in  1954,  and 
Ohio’s  proportionate  share  in  the  1956 
United  States  exports  of  pulp,  paper,  and 
products  amounted  to  over  $19  million. 

Ohio’s  lumber  and  wood  products  in¬ 
dustry  in  1956  had  a  proportionate  share 
of  $2  million  t>f  the  Nation’s  total  ex¬ 
ports.  Total  employment  in  this  indus¬ 
try  in  Ohio  in  1954  was  10,000  persons. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  Senator  would  yield  me  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  more  time  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  if  he  needs  it.  ^  - 

THE  CONSTITUTION  VERSUS  THE  1934  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT,  SO-CALLED  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  violates  three 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

First,  it  violates  article  I,  section  8, 
which  states  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  and  im¬ 
posts,  meaning  tariffs,  and  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

HOW  CONGRESS  DESERTED  CONSTITUTION 

Congress  has  not  exercised  this  power 
since  it  enacted  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  turned  the  power  over 
to  the  President,  who,  in  turn  transferred 
it  to  the  State  Department  which,  in  1947 
turned  it  over  to  GATT,  the  General  In¬ 
ternational  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  with  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TURNED 
OVER  TO  FOREIGNERS 

GATT  functions  under  a  foreign  secre¬ 
tariat.  Its  chairman  is  a  citizen  of 
India;  its  two  vice  chairmen  are  citizens, 
respectively,  of  Chile  and  Austria;  the 
alternate  vice  chairman  is  an  Austrian, 
the  permanent  secretary  is  a  Briton,  and 
the  permanent  assistant  secretary  is  a 
Frenchman. 

The  GATT  Secretariat  is  the  ITO  Sec¬ 
retariat  which  was  taken  over  by  GATT 
when  Congress  repudiated  the  ITO  or 
International  Trade  Organization. 

None  of  the  officers  of  GATT  listed  by 
GATT  itself  are  Americans. 

CONTROL  BY  GATT  VIOLATES  CONSTITUTION 

That  is  not  what  the  Constitution  in¬ 
tended,  and  it  is  in  direct  violation  of 
what  the  Constitution  declares  in  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  8. 


Second,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
GATT  both  violate  article  2,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution,  which  states  that 
the  President  shall,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur.  J 

HOW  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  DESERTED 
CONSTITUTION 

A  trade  agreement  is  a  treaty.  For 
3,000  years  all  trade  agreements  have 
been  treaties,  and  so  construed  by  every 
nation  in  the  world  until  the  State  De¬ 
partment  began  calling  them  trade 
agreements  to  void  the  constitutional 
mandate  under  article  2,  section  2. 

The  reason  the  State  Department 
sought  a  device  of  labeling  trade  treaties 
as  trade  agreements  was  that  it  knew  the 
trade  treaties  they  were  making  with 
foreign  nations  would  never  stand  the 
test  of  Senate  scrutiny. 

If  the  United  States  Senate  had  the 
intestinal  fortitude  it  should  have,  it 
would  demand  that  all  so-called  trade 
agreements  be  submitted  to  it  for  its  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  as  treaties,  which  is 
what  they  are. 

HOW  STATE  DEPARTMENT  VIOLATES 
CONSTITUTION 

GATT,  the  biggest  trade  treaty  of  this 
century,  has  never  even  been  presented 
to  the  Congress.  For  500  years  trade 
treaties  have  designated  the  nations  ne¬ 
gotiating  them  as  contracting  parties. 
So  does  GATT.  Every  word  in  GATT 
follows  the  historic,  formal  pattern  of 
a  treaty,  yet  the  State  Department  tries 
to  call  it  a  trade  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bypassing  Congress  and  the 
Constitution — and  it  gets  away  with  it. 

Further,  no  nation  whipped  in  war,  no 
defeated  nation,  has  ever  submitted  to  a 
treaty  as  humiliating  and  as  disastrous 
to  its  welfare  and  economy,  as  this  so- 
called  GATT  agreement  which  the  State 
Department  and  a  former  President  were 
eager  to  put  their  signatures  to,  a  GATT 
to  be  held  at  the  Nation’s  head  by  a  for¬ 
eign  secretariat  and  foreign  officers. 

HOW  ARTICLE  I,  SECTION  7,  OF  CONSTITUTION 
WAS  SCUTTLED 

Third,  the  Constitution,  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  7,  states  that  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  that  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amend¬ 
ments  as  in  other  bills. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  raises  reve¬ 
nue,  which  is  why  it  is  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Through 
most  of  the  Nation’s  history,  and  when 
we  had  economy  in  Government,  our 
tariff  acts  raised  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Nation’s  revenue. 

HOW  AND  WHY  THE  INCOME  TAX  WAS  INFLICTED 
ON  AMERICA 

Cordell  Hull  took  a  leaf  out  of  a 
British  history  book,  and  an  income  tax 
amendment  was  slipped  into  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1913  titled;  “An  act  to  reduce  tariff 
duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
Government  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  other  purposes,  52  pages  down  in 
the  Tariff  Act,  turned  out  to  be  the  in¬ 
come  tax  we  pay  today.  Taxes  on  every 
corporation  and  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  who  makes  $600  a  year 
were  levied  and  have  increased  each 
year,  while  taxes  paid  on  imports  have 


been  lowerd  to  an  average  of  less  than 
6  percent. 

The  income  tax  was  simply  a  device 
to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the 
importers  and  waterfront  brokers  to  the 
backs  of  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  foreigner  would  pay 
little  or  nothing  for  access  to  our 
markets. 

From  1913  to. 1934  Congress  still  had 
some  voice  in  tariffmaking,  but  it  was 
not  to  last. 

HOW  THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  WAS 
DRAFTED 

In  1934,  as  I  stated  before,  the  State 
Department  drafted  a  bill  which  it  had 
been  working  over  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  has  drafted  every  bill  to  extend  the 
act  ever  since.  It  drafted  this  year’s  bill 
and  was  in  a  tizzy  for  a  while  because  it 
could  get  no  high-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Finally  it  went  down  the  list, 
and  four  places  down  found  a  Congress¬ 
man  who,  after  considerable  persuasion, 
consented  to  put  it  in  the  hopper. 

HOW  STATE  DEPARTMENT  DRAFTS  VIOLATE  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  says  all  such  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  No  Trade  Agreements  Act 
ever  has. 

A  majority  in  the  House  usually  ac¬ 
cepts  them  as  written.  It  is  the  Senate 
that  makes  any  substantial  changes  that 
may  be  made. 

HOW  ALGER  HISS  HEADED  1948  NATIONAL  FREE 
TRADE  COMMITTEE 

In  1948  at  the  insistence  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  a  peril-point  provi¬ 
sion  was  inserted.  Alger  Hill  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
opposition.  Hiss  was  then  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  for  Reciprocal  World  Trade, 
predecessor  of  the  present  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  that  any  change  in  the 
State  Department  draft  might  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  fu¬ 
ture  negotiations. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in- 
sered  the  peril  point  provision  anyway. 
The  next  year  a  new  Congress  took  it 
out.  In  1951  it  was  restored,  but  the 
State  Department  has  ignored  it. 

HOW  THE  FIRST  ESCAPE  CLAUSE  CONTAINED  A 
DEADLY  JOKER 

The  so-called  escape  clause  originated 
with  the  executive  branch  at  a  time 
when  it  was  fearful  that  the  entire 
Trade  Agreements  Act  would  be  knocked 
out,  and  it  was  written  in  the  way  the 
Chief  Executive  at  that  time  wanted  it, 
which  meant  that  he  could  close  the 
door  to  the  escape  or  the  relief  of  a 
stricken  industry  any  time  he  wished 
to  do  so. 

The  escape  clause,  so-called  was  first 
set  forth  in  an  Executive  order,  and 
Congress  did  not  include  it  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  until  1951.  When  it  did 
include  it  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
Congress  wrote  it  as  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  wanted  it,  giving  the  President 
absolute  power  of  decision  over  any  de¬ 
terminations  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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HOW  RELIEF  APPROVED  BY  THE  TARIFF  COMMIS¬ 
SION  FOR  17  STRICKEN  INDUSTRIES  WAS  DE¬ 
NIED  THEM  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  26  cases  where  stricken  industries 
have  appealed  for  tariff  relief  against 
disastrous  import  competition  and  in 
which  the  Commission  has  recommended 
it,  the  President  has  granted  relief  in 
9  cases  and  rejected  relief  in  17. 

To  leave  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  is  not  only  un-American 
but  unconstitutional. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  CONGRESS  FOLLOWS 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROCEDURE  IN  DRAFTING 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
this  year  made  an  attempt  to  write  a 
little,  a  very  little,  of  this  legislation, 
legislation  which  the  Constitution 
states  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

What  happened? 

The  White  House  shrieked  that  their 
draft,  their  version,  must  not  be  tam¬ 
pered  with. 

The  members  of  the  President’s  Cab¬ 
inet,  not  one  of  them  elected  to  any  of¬ 
fice,  screamed  that  Congress  must  not 
touch  their  legislation.  Not  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  Congress,  but  legislation  ema¬ 
nating  solely  from  the  executive  branch, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  denied 
any  legislative  authority. 

The  internationalist  press  and  the  • 
one-world  radio  commentators,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  been  indoctrinated 
in  Britain,  howl  that  Congress  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  Executive,  when  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  his  Cabinet  members  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  interfere,  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  interfere  unconstitutionally,  with 
a  function  which  the  Constitution  places 
exclusively  in  Congress. 

WHY  PATRIOTIC  FOUNDERS  OF  REPUBLIC 
DRAFTED  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  placed  that  power  in 
Congress  because  that  is  where  the 
statesmen  of  that  patriotic  age  and  the 
States  they  represented  wanted  it. 

The  primary  purpose  in  drafting  the 
Constitution,  and  the  primary  reason  for 
its  adoption  by  the  States  was  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
duties  and  to  regulate  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

That  was  the  reason  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia  issued  the  call  for  the 
Annapolis  convention  of  1786.  That  was 
the  reason  the  Annapolis  convention  pro¬ 
posed  a  constitutional  convention. 

HOW  CONSTITUTION  WAS  BORN 

If  there  is  anyone  who  doubts  it,  I 
quote  James  Madison,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  which  called  the 
Annapolis  convention,  Virginia  delegate 
to  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  Vir¬ 
ginia  delegate  to  and  historian  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  fourth 
(President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Constitution  grew  out  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Annapolis,  in  August,  1786,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Virginia  in  the  preceding  winter. 
It  has  for  its  objects  certain  provisions  only, 
relating  to  commerce  and  revenue.  The 
deputies  who  met,  inferring  from  an  inter¬ 
change  of  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  that  it  had  made  a  great 
advance,  subsequent  even  to  the  act  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  toward  maturity  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  Federal  system,  took  the  decisive  step 


of  recommending  a  convention,  with  ade¬ 
quate  powers  for  the  purpose.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia,  being  the  first  that  assem¬ 
bled,  set  the  example  of  compliance,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  strengthen  it  by  puting  General 
Washington  at  the  head  of  the  delegation. 

HOW  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS  WHO  HELPED 

CREATE  THE  REPUBLIC  VIEWED  THE  TARIFF 

POWER  OF  CONGRESS 

I  quote  Madison  again: 

Every  President,  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  inclusive,  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  power  of  a  tariff  in  favor  of  manu¬ 
factures,  without  indicating  a  doubt,  or  that 
a  doubt  existed  anywhere. 

I  quote  Madison  again: 

The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  ex¬ 
pressly  “the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,”  and  “the  power 
to  regulate  trade.” 

WHY  THE  13  SOVEREIGN  STATES  VESTED  THEIR 
TARIFF  POWERS  IN  A  FEDERAL  CONGRESS 

I  quote  Madison  again : 

Such  a  use  of  the  power  by  Congress  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of 
the  States  in  transferring  the  power  over 
trade  from  themselves  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  emphatically 
the  case  in  the  eastern,  the  more  manufac¬ 
turing  members  of  the  confederacy.  Hear 
the  language  held  in  the  convention  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  (to  consider  ratification  of  the 
Constitution) . 

By  Mr.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  was  observed:  “Our  manufac¬ 
tures  are  another  great  subject  which  has 
received  no  support  of  national  duties  on 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  they  never  can 
by  any  authority  in  the  old  confederation.” 
Again:  “If  we  wish  to  encourage  our  own 
manufactures,  to  preserve  our  own  commerce, 
to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must 
give  Congress  the  powers  in  question.” 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  James  Madison 
again: 

If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  an¬ 
nihilated  for  the  Nation:  a  policy  without 
example  in  any  other  nation,  and  not  with¬ 
in  the  reason  of  the  solitary  one  in  our  own. 

HOW  MADISON  VIEWED  REGULATION  OF  NATION  S 
TRADE  BY  FOREIGN  POWERS  * 

I  quote  James  Madison  again: 

A  nation  leaving  its  foreign  trade  in  all 
cases  to  regulate  itself  might  soon  find  it 
regulated  by  other  nations  into  a  subser¬ 
viency  to  foreign  interests. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreement^ Act,  as  extended. 

HOW  FIRST  CONGRESS  SERVED  NATION'S  INTEREST 
UNLIKE  EACH  CONGRESS  SINCE  1934 

I  shall  offer  one  more  quotation  from 
James  Madison,  reporter  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  and  fourth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States: 

That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
was  an  object  of  the  power  to  regulate 
trade  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the  power 
for  that  object  in  the  first  session  of  the 
First  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  when 
among  the  Members  present  were  so  many 
who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  State  conventions  which  ratified  it; 
each  of  these  classes  consisting  also  of 
Members  who  had  opposed  and  who  had 
espoused  the  Constitution  in  its  actual 
form.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed 
proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  occasion, 
that  the  power  was  denied  by  any  of  them. 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Members 
from  Virginia  in  particular,  as  well  of  the 
anti-Federal  as  the  Federal  Party,  the  names 
then  distinguishing  those  who  had  opposed 
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and  those  who  had  approved  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties 
and  to  suggest  even  prohibitions,  in  favor 
of  several  articles  of  her  production.  By 
one,  a  duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal 
in  favor  of  the  Virginial  coalpits — 

Britain  was  then  dumping  on  the 
Virginia  port  towns  coal  brought  in  her 
ships  as  ballast — 

By  another,  a  duty  on  hemp  was  proposed 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article: 
And  by  a  third,  a  prohibition  even  of  foreign 
beef  was  suggested  as  a  measure  of  sound 
policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  15  minutes  more  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

WHY  CONSTITUTION,  IN  WORDS  OF  PRESIDENT 

MONROE  SAVED  NATION  FROM  “CERTAIN 

RUIN” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  quote  briefly  from  James  Monroe, 
wounded  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Tren¬ 
ton  and  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States : 

•  If  we  recur  to  the  causes  which  produced 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  we  shall 
find  that  injuries  resulting  from  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  trade  by  the  States  respectively,  and 
the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  transfer 
of  the  power  to  Congress  were  among  those 
which  had  the  most  weight. 

Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to 
foreign  powers,  the  States  individually  had 
commenced  a  system  of  restraint  on  each 
other  whereby  the  interests  of  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  were  promoted  at  their  expense. 

If  one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the 
goods  or  vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  coun¬ 
tervail  the  regulations  of  such  power,  the 
next  adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties 
to  invite  those  articles  into  their  ports,  that 
they  might  be  transferred  thence  into  the 
other  States,  securing  the  duties  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  contracted  policy  in  some  of 
the  States  was  soon  counteracted  by  others. 
Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such, 
commerce  by  the  suffering  States,  and  thus 
had  grown  up  a  state  of  affairs  disorderly 
and  unnatural,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
destroy  the  Union  itself  and  with  it  all  hope 
of  realizing  those  blessings  which  we  had 
anticipated  from  the  glorious  revolution 
which  had  been  so  recently  achieved.  From 
this  deplorable  dilemma,  or,  rather,  certain 
ruin,  we  were  happily  rescued  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

HOW  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  THAT  SAVED 

NATION  FROM  CERTAIN  RUIN  HAVE  BEEN 

DESTROYED 

Mr.  President,  James  Monroe  said  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  powers  it  vested 
in  Congress  to  regulate  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  to  impose  uniform  duties  on 
imports,  save  the  Nation  from  “certain 
ruin.” 

The  Constitution  and  those  provisions 
which  saved  the  Nation  from  “certain 
ruin”  have  been  destroyed.  They  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  as  extended. 

If  the  powers  of  Congress  which  saved 
the  Nation  from  certain  ruin  are  denied 
to  Congress  many  more  years,  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  certain  ruin  that 
James  Monroe  spoke  of  will  be  inevitable. 
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HOW  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SUBSERVIENT 
CONGRESS  FLOUTED  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  President,  no  President  until 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ever  chal¬ 
lenged  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay 
duties,  meaning  tariffs;  and  no  Presi¬ 
dent  until  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
wished  to  thwart  the  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers. 

No  Secretary  of  State  until  Cordell 
Hull  ever  sought  to  thwart  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  of  Congress  to  lay  and  col¬ 
lect  duties. 

HOW  PRESIDENTS  FOR  145  TEARS  PRESERVE  CON¬ 
STITUTION  AND  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Throughout  our  early  and  until  our 
recent  history  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  fought  to  preserve  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  our  entire 
economy  whenever  the  free  trade  emis¬ 
saries  sent  over  by  Britain — and  there 
were  a  number  of  them  then,  as  now — 
sought  to  destroy  Congress’  power  over 
tariffs. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  served  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  befote  becoming  President, 
upheld  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  functions.  They  did  not 
try  to  inveigle  Congress  into  turning 
those  functions  over  to  themselves,  as 
did  Cordell  Hull  or  Dean  Acheson,  or  as 
John  Foster  Dulles  is  trying  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  today. 

HOW  EARLY  PRESIDENTS  AND  STATESMEN  VIEWED 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  COMPETITION  AND  AMERICAN 

PROTECTION 

No  early  Congress  would  have  ab- 
dicted  its  powers  if  our  early  Presidents 
or  early  Secretaries  of  State  had  sought 
them.  In  145  years  of  American  history, 
Mr.  President,  no  Congress  prior  to  the 
Congress  of  1933  and  1934,  which  has 
gone  down  in  history  as  a  rubber  stamp 
Congress,  would  have  abdicated  its 
powers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  said; 

Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent 
on  foreign  supply;  precarious  because  liable 
to  be  interrupted?  If  the  necessary  article 
should  in  this  mode  cost  more  in  time  of 
peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence 
thence  form  ample  compensation. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  Republican 
said: 

There  can  be  no  truer  principle  than  this — 
that  every  individual  of  the  community  at 
large  has  an  equal  right  to  the  protection  of 
government. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Democrat,  asked: 

Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  give 
that  advantage  to  foreign  nations? 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  said: 

The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
produced  by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  our  citizens  are  subjects  of  just  con¬ 
cern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have 
thus  been  forced  had  impelled  me  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to 
internal  manufactures  and  improvements. 

The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  the 
establishments  formed  and  forming  will,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxa¬ 


tion,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  become  permanent. 

JAMES  MADISON 

James  Madison  said : 

Every  President,  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  has  recognized  the 
power  of  a  tariff  in  favor  of  manufactures. 

James  Madison  also  said: 

The  power  granted  to  Congress  to  en¬ 
courage  domestic  products  by  regulations 
of  foreign  trade  was  properly  granted,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  power  is,  in  effect,  confined  to 
that  body,  and  may,  when  exercised  with  a 
sound  legislative  discretion,  provide  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 

John  C.  Calhoun,  a  Democrat,  said: 

When  our  manufacturers  are  grown  to  a 
certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will  be,  un¬ 
der  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  the 
farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  sur¬ 
plus  produce,  and — what  is  of  equal  con¬ 
sequence — a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of 
his  wants;  his  prosperity  will  diffuse  itself 
to  every  class  of  the  community. 

James  Monroe  said : 

Our  manufactures  will  require  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  Congress.  The  capital 
employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  machinery  and 
fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures 
is  of  great  value,  their  preservation,  which 
depends  on  due  encouragement,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  Nation. 

James  Monroe  said  in  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  of  December  2,  1823,.  in  which  he 
enunciated  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  such  additional  protec¬ 
tion  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared 
to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  defense  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  country. 

James  Monroe  also  said: 

The  principles  upon  which  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  founded  are  to 
be  traced  to  an  early  period.  They  are 
es’sentially  connected  with  those  upon  which 
their  independence  was  declared;  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  enlightened  men  who  took 
the  lead  in  our  affairs  at  that  important 
period. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Andrew  Jackson,  a  Democrat,  said: 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduat¬ 
ing  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture  is  that  which  will  place  our 
own  in  fair  competition  with  those  of  other 
countries;  and  the  inducements  to  advance 
even  a  step  beyond  this  point  are  controlling 
in  regard  to  those  articles  which-  are  of  pri¬ 
mary  necessity  in  time  of  war. 

Andrew  Jackson  also  said: 

We  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the 
policy  of  British  merchants.  It  is  time  we 
should  become  a  little  more  Americanized, 
and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and 
laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  : 

If  I  be  asked  whether  I  would  destroy  all 
commerce,  I  answer:  “Certainly  not.”  I 
would  continue  it  where  it  is  necessary,  apd 
discontinue  it  where  it  is  not.  An  instance : 
I  would  continue  commerce  so  far  as  it  is 
employed  in  bringing  us  coffee,  and  I  would 
discontinue  it  so  far  as  It  Is  employed  in 
bringing  us  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  well  for 
Senators  to  remember  that  the  Japanese 
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now  are  importing  cotton  goods  into  the 
United  States.  When  the  Japanese  saw 
that  they  were  absolutely  destroying  the 
textile  industry  of  this  country,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  slacken  temporarily  their  imports 
of  cotton  goods  until  Congress  voted  the 
extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL., 
RESOLUTION 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  resolution  which 
was  introduced  and  passed  at  a  political 
meeting  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  on  March  1, 
1843,  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  a  tariff  of  duties  on  import¬ 
ed  goods,  producing  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
payment  of  the  necessary  expenditures  of 
the  National  Government,  and  so  adjusted  as 
to  protect  American  industry,  is  indispens¬ 
ably  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

PRECEPTS  OF  NATION’S  PATRIOT  PRESIDENTS  AND 

STATESMEN  DISCARDED  IN  1934  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  say 
that  these  counsels  and  precepts  of  the 
great  leaders  and  patriots  of  America’s 
first  illustrious  century  were  betrayed  by 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the 
acts  which  have  extended  it  to  June  30 
of  this  year.  The  latest  extension  has 
expired. 

We  can  return  to  them  if  we,  as  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  said,  “become  a  little  more 
Americanized,”  reject  this  bill  to  renew 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  instead 
of  feeding  the  laborers  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  begin  again  to  feed  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  act  is  not  renewed, 
then  on  60  days’  notice  and  180  days’ 
notice,  respectively,  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
the  nations  which  are  parties  to  the  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements,  the  regulation 
of  the  duties  on  the  thousands  of  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  those  agreements  will 
revert  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  the  Congress;  and  the  duties 
or  imports  will  be  regulated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 

HOW  TARIFF  COMMISSION  WILL  ADJUST  DUTIES 

TO  PRESERVE  JOBS  AND  MARKETS  IF  TRADE  ACT 

NOT  RENEWED 

In  that  event,  all  the  duties  will  revert 
to  the  statutory  duties  of  the  1930  Tariff 
Act;  and  then  the  flexible  tariffs  or  du¬ 
ties  will  be  regulated  as  provided  by 
section  336  of  that  act,  which  provides 
specifically  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  determine  the  fair  or  reasonable 
cost  of  producing  an  article  or  a  like 
article  in  this  country  and  the  fair  or 
reasonable  cost  of  producing  it  in  the 
competing  country. 

HOW  FLEXIBLE  TARIFFS  WILL  ASSURE  AMERICANS 
EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  AMERICAN  MARKETS 

The  difference  will  become  the  tariff, 
which  will  be  flexible,  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  every  few  weeks  or  months  or 
years,  as  occasion  may  arise,  whenever 
there  is  a  change  in  the  economic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  this  country  and  the 
chief  competing  nation,  in  the  case  of 
any  product;  and  in  order  to  conform  to 
such  a  change  in  relationship,  that  par¬ 
ticular  tariff  can  be  lowered  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  without  any  action 
by  Congress. 

Then  American  producers,  investors, 
and  wage  earners  will  again  have  equal 
access  to  our  own  markets. 
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HOW  CONSTITUTION  WILL  BE  RESTORED  IT  1934 
TRADE  ACT  ALLOWED  TO  DIE 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
resume  its  constitutional  authority- 
under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  should  allow  the  President 
to  continue  to  fix  the  foreign  policy, 
under  article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

-  There  should,  Mr.  President,  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  original  separation  of  the 
powers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trading 
away  of  the  economy  of  our  country  or 
the  trading  away  of  an  industry  or  part 
of  an  industry  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  further  the  foreign  policy. 

There  should  be,  there  must  be,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Constitution,  if  we  are  not  to 
again  be  threatened  as  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  confederation,  what  President 
James  Monroe  described  as  certain  ruin. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton1- 

STALL  ]  / 

The’  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
JSenator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  proposed  legislation  to  continue 
the  trade-agreements  program  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  determination 
of  what  is  to  be  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  foreign-trade  policy. 

From  1934,  when  the  trade-agreements 
program  was  started,  to  help  turn  the 
tide  of  depression  which  was  swamping 
the  economy  of  the  country,  until  June 
30,  1958,  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1955  expired,  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  stimulate  in¬ 
ternational  trade  by  a  reciprocal  program 
of  reducing  tariffs  and  other  discrimina¬ 
tory  barriers  which  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  international  commerce. 

If  the  Senate  had  passed  the  trade- 
agreements-extension  bill  in  the  form  in 
w’hich  it, was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  it  would  have  proclaimed  an 
end  to  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  have  declared  a  new 
policy,  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
international  trade  is  bad  for  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment,  that  would  have  been 
a  very  serious  mistake,  and  would  almost 
certainly  have  caused  irreparable  harm 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

I  take  no  issue  with  the  motives  of 
those  who  are  urging  us  to  declare  war 
on  world  trade,  by  means  of  the  form  in 
which  the  Senate  passes  this  bill.  I  am 
sure  they  are  motivated  by  honest  and 
sincerely  held  convictions.  However,  I 
must  say  that  I  disagree  with  their  judg¬ 
ment.  In  my  view  of  the  world  in  which 
we  are  living  in  1958,  the  United  States 
must,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
with  which  our  security  is  inextricably 
linked,  continue  our  policy  of  developing 
world  trade. 

What  are  the  essential  facts  about  our 
world  which  bear  on  the  question  of  what 
sort  of  trade  policy  the  United  States 
should  have? 


First,  we  are  faced  by  a  continuing 
attempt  by  Russia  to  dominate  the 
world,  not  only  to  make  the  world  un¬ 
safe  for  democracy,  but  also  to  exter¬ 
minate  our  own  democratic  institutions 
and  the  free  institutions  of  all  nations 
outside  the  present  limits  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  orbit. 

Second,  there  is  grave  doubt  that  we 
could  stand  alone  against  Russia  and 
her  satellites  if  the  rest  of  the  world 
came  under  her  domination. 

Third,  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  withstand  Russian  domi¬ 
nation  without  us  and  the  assistance- 
military,  economic,  and  psychological— 
which  we  give  to  them.  This  is  a  fact 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  little  dis¬ 
pute.  I  have  heard  no  responsible,  in¬ 
formed  person  suggest  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  the  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  Asia 
and  southeast  Asia  can  avoid  being 
drawn  under  the  Soviet  net  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  without  reliable,  effective,  and 
vigorous  support  from  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  has, 
in  my  judgment,  very  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  appraising  what  sort  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  the  United  States  should  have  toward 
international  trade,  growth  is  and  will 
be  the  order  of  the  times  for  the  popu¬ 
lations  and  economies  of  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Some  are  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  others,  but  all  are  growing. 

These  four  .facts  have  the  same  basic 
significance  for  all  Americans,  whether 
they  are  workers  and  their  families  in 
domestic  industries  which  sell  goods 
abroad,  workers  and  their  families  in 
domestic  industries  whose  products  can¬ 
not  compete  in  foreign  markets,  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families  in  industries  which 
depend  on  the  importation  of  goods  from 
abroad,  or  owners  or  managers  of  such 
industries;  and  whether  they  are  con¬ 
sumers,  producers,  or  taxpayers.  There 
is  no  escape  for  any  American  from  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  are  living. 

I  believe  that  recognition  of  these  four 
facts  answers  conclusively  the  question 
of  what  should  be  the  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  toward  international  trade.  And  I 
believe  there  is  no  substantial  disagree¬ 
ment  among  informed  and  responsible 
Americans  about  this.  Our  policy  must 
be.  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  quarter- 
century,  to  stimulate  the  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  world  trade. 

History  cannot  be  said  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  about  the  future.  But  history  can 
certainly  be  said  to  offer  an  important 
source  of  guidance  about  things  to  come. 
And  I  think  we  can  take  from  history 
the  lesson  that  nations  which  trade  with 
each  other  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
develop  the  sort  of  political,  economic, 
and  military  ties  with  each  other  which 
comprise  the  fabric  of  international  soli¬ 
darity. 

If  we  fail  to  join  with  other  nations 
outside  the  Russian  orbit  in  developing 
sound  trade  relationships,  these  nations 
will  inevitably  trade  with  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  From  the  establishment  of 
such  trade  relationships  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  there  would  ultimately  de¬ 
velop  the  economic,  political,  and  mili¬ 


tary  intertwining  of  these  nations  in  the 
web  of  world  domination  which  Russia 
seeks  to  weave.  If  America  were  to  turn 
her  back  on  international  trade,  the  na¬ 
tions  for  whom  trade  is  an  economic 
necessity  and  which  are  now  floating  be¬ 
tween  the  world’s  two  whirlpools  of 
power,  would  recognize  that  they  could 
look  solely  to  the  Communist  orbit  for 
the  development  of  necessary  trade  rela¬ 
tionships.  We  can  certainly  agree  that 
the  Communists  are  ready  for  them. 

The  conclusion  that  America  should 
continue  a  policy  of  fostering  world  trade 
does  not,  of  course,  prescribe  how  this 
policy  should  be  carried  out.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  difficult  one.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  which  has  been  before  us 
share  the  conviction  which  I  think  most 
Americans  hold,  that  this  is  a  sound  pol¬ 
icy. 

There  are  really  two  major  policies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering.  One  of  these  policies  is  to 
foster  world  trade.  The  other  policy  is 
to  protect  domestic  industries  from  in¬ 
jury  resulting  from  world  trade.  These 
policies  are  not  easily  reconciled.  To 
the  extent  that  these  policies  conflict. 
Congress  must  choose  which  policy  shall 
.predominate. 

The  House,  in  its  bill,  has  made  the 
choice  that  our  predominant  policy  shall 
be  to  foster  world  trade.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill,  as  reported,  urged  a 
choice  in  favor  of  protecting  domestic 
industry. 

I  have  read  the  majority’s  report  on 
the  Finance  Committee  bill,  and  nowhere 
could  I  find  any  statement  regarding  our 
Nation’s  policy  of  fostering  international 
trade.  I  assume  that  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  in  this  policy,  but  decided  to  con¬ 
fine  its  report  to  a  discussion  of  the 
operative  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  which  are  designed  to  protect 
our  domestic  industries  from  injury  due 
to  world  trade.  The  committee’s  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  the  accommodation  of  do¬ 
mestic  industries  to  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  instead  of 
considering  its  broad  policy  objectives, 
may  explain  why  it  is  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  would  have  effectively  torpedoed 
our  foreign  trade  policy. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot 
have  an  effective  national  policy  to  foster 
international  trade  that  will  not  in¬ 
herently  contain  a  risk  of  injury  to  in¬ 
dividual  domestic  producers  and  seg¬ 
ments  of  domestic  industries.  I  suppose 
it  is  inevitable  in  the  formulation  of 
any  national  policy  that  its  effect  will  be 
different  on  various  individual  segments 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Perhaps  the  most 
extreme  example  of  what  I  mean  is 
found  in  the  situation  wiren  our  Nation 
goes  to  war.  Those  who  must  don  uni¬ 
forms  in  the  service  of  their  country  are 
certainly  not  benefited  by  the  national 
policy  which  leads  the  country  to  go  to 
war,  and  yet,  if  it  is  clearly  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  fight,  we  do  not,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendously  dispropor- 
.  tionate  burden  which  this  policy  imposes 
on  servicemen,  exempt  all  our  citizens 
from  the  duty  to  bear  arms,  thereby  ef¬ 
fectively  negating  the  national  policy  to 
wage  war. 
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The  Finance  Committee  bill  seemed 
to  me,  however,  to  do  just  this  sort  of 
thing — to  thwart  a  necessary  national 
policy  by  providing  a  mechanism  for 
wholesale  suspension  of  its  operational 
elements.  In  order  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  injury  from  import  competition  to 
certain  few  domestic  industries  which 
might  be  hurt  by  it,  the  bill  in  effect  said 
“let  us  renounce  our  policy  of  fostering 
international  trade.” 

No  one  desires  to  see  any  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  industries  or  companies  within 
these  industries  hui't  by  international 
trade.  The  challenge  to  all  of  us  in 
Government,  in  the  executive  branch  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress,  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  whereby  an  imperative  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  foster  international 
trade  can  be  implemented  so  as  to  min¬ 
imize  the  risk  of  injury  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers  without  defeating  the  policy.  The 
peril  point,  escape  clause,  and  other  pro¬ 
tective  provisions  which  are  already 
parts  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
and  which  I  have  uniformly  supported, 
have,  I  think,  provided  an  effective 
method  of  minimizing  this  risk.  If  there 
are  particular  situations  where  these 
techniques  are  not  adequate,  then  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  devise  other  new 
techniques  for  these  situations.  They 
should  be  dealt  with  on  their  particular 
facts,  as  special  and  exceptional  cases, 
which  they  are,  and  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  our  total  national  economy. 

The  hearings  on  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  before  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  contains  much  testi¬ 
mony  that  our  foreign-trade  policy  can  be 
effective  only  if  Congress  gives  reliable 
authority  to  the  Executive  to  negotiate 
with  the  other  nations  for  elimination 
of  trade  barriers.  The  Executive  must 
have  authority  to  make  commitments  on 
behalf  of  the  Unitd  States  on  which 
other  nations  can  place  reliance.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  will  either  decline  to  negotiate 
for  freer  trade  or  they  will  not  them¬ 
selves  agree  to  reliable  commitments  for 
freer  trade.  We  cannot  equip  our  ne¬ 
gotiator  with  counterfeit  authority  and 
expect  him  to  obtain  more  than  counter¬ 
feit  commitments. 

If  an  escape-clause  provision  such  as 
the  one  reported  in  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  bill  should  ever  become  law,  Con¬ 
gress  would  thereby  counterfeit  the 
President’s  authority  to  effectuate  our 
trade-agreements  program. 

Speaking  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  operation 
of  our  Government,  I  must  say  that  I 
had  very  grave  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  subjecting  important  questions  of 
trade  policy  intimately  affecting  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  the  mechanism  which 
was  provided  in  the  Finance  Committee 
bill’s  escape  clause. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
contains  provision  for  new  escape-clause 
machinery  which  I  consider  to  be  very 
much  sounder  than  that  which  we  have 
deleted  from  the  bill  before  us  on  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John¬ 
son].  This  provision  would  leave  the 
responsibility  for  decisions  about  the  op¬ 
eration  of  our  trade  agreements  program 
to  the  President,  where,  in  the  first  in¬ 


stance  at  least,  it  properly  belongs.  He 
could,  as  under  present  law,  approve  or 
disapprove  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations.  Then  the-provision  affords 
machinery  whereby  Congress  may  re¬ 
view  the  action  of  the  President  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  reverse  the  President’s  action  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  Houser  I  sub¬ 
scribe  heartily  to  the  statements  about 
the  escape-clause  provision  in  the  House 
bill  which  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — House  Re¬ 
port  No.  1761 — on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  in  Escape-Clause 
Cases 

Under  existing  law,  upon  receipt  of  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  report  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion  and  hearings  in  escape-clause  cases,  the 
President  may  make  such  adjustments  of 
duty,  impose  such  quotas,  or  make  such  other 
modifications  as  are  found  and  reported  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry.  If  he  does 
not  take  such  action  within  60  days  he  must 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  why  he  has  not  done 
so.  While  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
pass  a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reversing  the  President’s  action  where  he 
disapproves  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  to  override  a  veto  of  such  a 
bill  if  it  is  disapproved  by  the  President,  no 
such  action  has  ever  been  taken  since  the 
escape-clause  provision  was  first  enacted  in 
1951. 

Your  committee  has  adopted  two  important 
amendments,  contained  in  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  bill,  to  the  escape-clause  procedure. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  action  found 
and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
necessary  to  remedy  serious  injury  shall  take 
effect,  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  the  event  that,  within  the 
60-day  period  following  the  President’s  report 
stating  why  he  has  not  taken  the  action, 
the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stat¬ 
ing  in  effect  that  it  approves  the  action 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  be  necessary.  If  the  Congress  adopts  such 
a  resolution,  the  President  shall,  within  15 
days  thereafter,  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  adjustments,  impose 
the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications 
as  were  found  and  reported  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury.  This  will  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  take  the  necessary  action  interna¬ 
tionally  under  United  States  trade  agree¬ 
ments. 

Section  7  amends  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  Senate  so  as  to  give  privileged  status 
to  a  resolution  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  approving  a  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mendation  which  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  President  in  whole  or  in  part.  Under 
these  rules,  such  a  resolution  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate.  If  the  respective  committee 
has  not  reported  it  before  the  expiration  of 
10  calendar  days  from  its  introduction  (or 
receipt  from  the  other  House),  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  further  consideration  of  the  reso¬ 
lution.  Such  a  discharge  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged,  with  debate  thereon  lim¬ 


ited  to  1  hour,  and  no  amendments  to  the 
motion  permitted.  When  either  committee 
has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  a  resolution, 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable,  and 
the  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  10  hours  debate  and  not  subject 
to  amendment.  There  are  additional  an¬ 
cillary  provisions,  which  are  discussed  in 
part  III  of  this  report. 

(a)  Reasons  for  the  committee’s  amend¬ 
ments:  No  part  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much 
controversy  in  recent  years  as  the  escape 
clause.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  escape  clause  is  harmful  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation — to 
increase  the  flow  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners  of  the  free 
world — because  it  continually  poses  the 
threat  of,  and  has  often  resulted  in,  curtail¬ 
ment  of  imports  when  domestic  industry  is 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  imports 
on  which  concessions  have  been  granted  in 
return  for  reciprocal  concessions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  escape  clause  does  not  sufficiently 
protect  domestic  industry  from  competition 
resulting  from  Increased  imports  upon  which 
concessions  were  made.  They  contend  that 
(a)  Tariff  Commission  proceedings  are  time 
consuming  and  arduous,  (b)  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  remedial  action 
in  only  25  out  of  87  cases,  and  (c)  the 
President  has  accepted  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  in  only  10  of  the  25  cases. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  these  alleged 
Infirmities  of  the  escape  clause  run  a  wide 
gamut — from  those  which  would  result  in 
no  trade  agreements  program  at  all  to  those 
which  would  remove  the  escape  clause.  Your 
committee  has  spent  weeks  considering  the 
escape  clause  and  proposals  to  abolish  or 
change  it.  After  thorough  consideration  it 
adopted  the  amendments  described  above. 

Escapes  from  International  obligations 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  return  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  obligations  should  not  be  lightly 
permitted.  The  proof  of  serious  injury 
alleged  to  be  threatened  or  to  have  resulted 
from  imports  should  be  convincing  since 
there  are  important  effects  of  escape-clause 
actions  on  our  trading  partners  and  the 
American  public.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  the  President  must  continue 
to  have  discretion  in  escape  clause  cases 
because  their  effects  on  foreign  relations  and 
other  aspects  of  the  national  interest  may 
outweigh  the  benefit  to  a  particular  indus¬ 
try.  However,  since  the  Congress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  President,  in  the  trade  agreements 
legislation,  to  exercise  a  portion  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  regulate  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  to  levy  duties,  under  suitable 
standards  and  limitations,  it  is  reasonable 
that  Congress,  the  source  of  the  power, 
should  enable  itself  to  review  the  effects 
upon  domestic  industry  of  the  exercise  of 
that  power  under  procedures  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  are  feasible. 

While  this  review  is  possible  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  through  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
following  the  President’s  notification  to  the 
Congress  of  his  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation,  as  noted  above  in 
practice  this  has  never  been  done.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  to  its  being  done  are  formidable. 
Such  a  bill,  not  being  privileged,  must  take 
its  turn  along  with  the  many  other  bills 
which  are  before  the  relevant  committees 
for  consideration.  In  addition,  since  such 
legislative  action  is  outside  the  existing 
escape-clause  procedure,  it  could  lead  to  in¬ 
ternational  complications  should  it  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  since  foreign  countries,  being  very 
much  aware  of  the  American  legislative  pat¬ 
tern,  have  assumed  that  as  a  general  matter 
the  escape-clause  procedures  are  at  an  end 
upon  the  President’s  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation. 
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Consequently,  the  Congress,  mindful  of  the 
effects  of  its  actions  upon  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  has  been  hesi¬ 
tant  to  take  action  which  might  adversely 
affect  those  relations.  Finally,  without  an 
established  and  practical  procedure,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  less  likely  to  address  its  attention  to 
the  particular  issues  raised  in  individual 
escape-clause  actions,  attention  which  is 
necessary  before  a  meaningful  review  of  such 
action  should  be  undertaken. 

Under  your  committee’s  bill,  however, 
these  problems  axe  surmounted.  The  con¬ 
current  resolution  procedure  is  made  a 
formal  part  of  the  escape-clause  procedure, 
and  foreign  governments  ape  placed  on  no¬ 
tice  that  the  escape-clause  proceedings  do 
not  necessarily  terminate  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action.  Secondly,  the  privileged 
status  given  to  a  concurrent  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  bill 
assures  that  it  will  receive  expeditious  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
These  committees  would  examine  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  report  and  the  President’s  re¬ 
port  with  care  and  hold  hearings  if  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  event  that  the  committees  did 
not  act  with  expedition,  the  privileged  status 
of  the  resolution  would  assure  prompt  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress.  Accordingly, 
there  would  be  an  effective  way  of  securing 
a  review  by  the  Congress  of  the  effects 
upon  domestic  industry  of  the  exercise  of 
authority  which  it  has  granted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

(b)  Adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House:  Under 
section  6  of  the  bill,  adoption  of  such  a 
concurrent  resolution,  following  Presidential 
disapproval  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation,  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Tire  re  are 
practical  and  legal  reasons  for  this  require¬ 
ment.  The  practical  reason  is  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  require  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Congress  in  order  to  override  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  where  the  relief  to  a 
domestic  industry  involves  an  escape  from 
an  international  obligation  duly  assumed  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  specific 
authorization  to  the  President  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  As  noted  above,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  that  escape  actions  should 
not  be  lightly  undertaken,  involving  as  they 
do  not  only  the  interests  of  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  consumers,  and  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  who  may  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  compensatory  concessions  which  were 
reciprocally  granted  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  countries,  but  also  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  a  serious 
degree.  Your  committee  has  been  impressed 
with  the  great  impact  which  escape-clause 
actions  have  had  upon  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House 
to  reverse  an  action  of  the  President  in  a  field 
which  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  where  action  by  the  Congress  without 
the  immediate  participation  of  the  President 
during  the  course  of  such  action  is  involved. 

The  legal  reasons  for  the  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  required  in  sections  6  and  7  relate  to 
the  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  procedure,  under  which  treatment 
of  imported  articles  may  be  changed  after 
the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Although  many  laws  have  been  enacted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years,  incorporating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action  by  the  Congress  without  the 
participation  of  the  President  in  terminating 
legislative  authority  granted  in  statutes,  or 
in  disapproving  action  taken  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  pursuant  to  authority  granted  in  sta¬ 
tutes,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  re¬ 
specting  the  constitutionality  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  article  I, 


section  7,  of  the  Constitution.  This  article 
sets  forth  procedures  for  enacting  bills  and 
with  respect  to  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
Congress.  While  no  Federal  case  adjudicat¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  issue  has  been  decided, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  substantial  con¬ 
stitutional  question  is  involved. 

By  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  in  adopting  a  resolution  overturning 
the  President’s  disapproval  of  a  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommendation  in  a  particular 
escape-clause  proceeding,  your  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  and  when  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question  is  adjudicated,  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  constitutionality  will  be  en¬ 
hanced.  This  is  because  a  procedure  whereby 
the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  voi^e  of  .each 
House  overrides  a  Presidential  determination 
in  a  particular  escape-clause  action — the  rea¬ 
son  for  such  action  having  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Congress  in  much  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  as  a  veto  message  communicates  the 
reasons  for  a  veto— is  analogous  to  Congress’ 
repassing  a  bill  after  a  Presidential  veto. 
Your  committee  has  been  informed  by  the 
executive  branch  that  it,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  objection  to  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  bill,  considering  both  the  practical  and 
legal  questions  involved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  escape-clause  machinery  are  much 
wiser  than  those  which  were  contained 
in  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  Finance  Committee  bill  provi¬ 
sions  were  not  only  unwise  but  I  must 
say  that  they  gave  me  genuine  concern 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  three 
separate  departments  of  Government, 
each  of  whose  powers  are  to  be  exercised 
independently  without  interference  or 
coercion  of  one  department  by  another. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  consti¬ 
tutionally  speaking,  the  power  to  fix 
tariff  rates  is  a  congressional  power. 
Equally  clear,  however,  is  the  authority 
of  Congress  properly  to  delegate  the 
power  to  fix  tariffs.  The  escape-clause 
provisions  of  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  in  effect  have  rendered  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  tariff -setting  power  by  the 
Congress  conditional.  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion  Congress  would  have  kept  a  string 
on  the  power  delegated.  The  effect  of 
this  in  my  judgment  would  have  been  to 
mingle  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  this  precise  question  has  been 
passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  I  have 
serious  concern  that  such  comingling  of 
responsibility  to  exercise  the  tariff¬ 
fixing  power  might  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  separate 
independently  functioning  departments 
of  our  Government.  Certainly  it  would 
result  in  the  Congress  maintaining  a 
supervisory  and  directive  role  in  the 
exercise  by  the  executive  of  a  delegated 
power.  This  sort  of  effect  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  two  departments  of  the 
Government  has  often  been  held  im¬ 
proper  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  support  a 
trade  agreements  extension  bill  which 
completely  ignored  the  importance  to 
our  national  security  of  our  policy  of 
fastering  world  trade.  I  believe  our 
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trade  policy  is  essential  to  our  security 
and  to  the  security  of  the  whole  free 
world.  I  believe  that  Congress  has  a 
separate  and  very  real  responsibility  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  avoid  or  at  least 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  injury  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  industries  which  may  result  from 
our  efforts  to  make  our  people  and  our 
Nation  more  secure.  That  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  They  give  more 
protection  to  our  industries  than  do  the 
provisions  of  present  law. 

Experience  under  those  new  provisions 
may  lead  us  to  further  improvement. 
But  to  support  a  program  which  can  but 
weaken  our  country  and  endanger  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  perilous  times  would  be  to 
ignore  the  realities  of  the  threat  posed 
by  the  economic,  political,  and  poten¬ 
tially  military-offensive  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  additional 
remarks  addressed  specifically  to  the 
escape-clause  provisions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill.  Since  the  Senate  has 
by  amendment  deleted  these  provisions 
from  the  bill,  I  will  not  take  time  to 
deliver  these  remarks.  Instead,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Supplementary  Remarks  by  Senator 
Saltonstall 

What  troubles  me  most  about  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  is  that  it  takes  a  technique 
designed  only  to  deal  with  these  special, 
exceptional  situations  and  applies  it  to  the 
whole  range  of  our  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram  thereby  effectively  negating  our  policy 
of  promoting  international  trade.  This  is 
accomplished  by  depriving  the  President  of 
any  effective  method  of  asserting  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  over  the  needs  of  a 
comparatively  small  fragment  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  bill  were  to  be 
enacted.  Congress  would  give  any  3  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  the  authority,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  domestic  industry,  not 
only  to  bar  tariff  reductions  but  also  to 
require  an  increase  in  tariffs  to  as  high  as 
50  percent  above  the  levels  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariffs  which  prevailed  in  1934  even 
if  the  President  disapproved,  based  on  his 
judgment  of  the  needs  of  the  country  in 
foreign  affairs,  military  security,  and  the 
total  national  interest,  unless  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  a  majority  vote  within  90  days 
were  to  pass  a  resolution  upholding  the 
President. 

And  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  not  charged  with 
responsibility  to  make  findings  or  recom¬ 
mendations  to  serve  the  total  national  inter¬ 
est  nor  even  to  take  account  of  foreign 
policy  or  national  security  considerations. 
The  only  point  of  inquiry  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  the  question,  very  narrow  by  com¬ 
parison,  whether  imports  are  such  (and  here 
I  quote  from  the  escape  clause  law  found  in 
sections  6  and  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  ‘‘as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.” 

The  new  escape  clause  provision  proposed 
in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  would  mini¬ 
mize  the  likelihood  of  any  tariff  reductions 
which  might  be  deemed  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest.  It 
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■would  also  make  It  possible  for  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  has  neither  the  authority 
nor  the  responsibility  to  take  account  of 
broad  considerations  of  national  interest, 
to  put  into  effect  very  substantial  tariff 
increases  or  very  restrictive  quota  limitations 
on  imports  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
as  determined  by  the  President  unless  the 
Congress  supported  Presidential  recommen¬ 
dations  by  majority  vote  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  within  90  days  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recommended  other  than  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  proposed  action. 

The  process  provided  in  this  proposed  new 
escape  clause  threatens  to  enthrone  as  rule 
what  has  been  and  must  remain  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  rule  if  we  are  to  continue  our  policy 
of  fostering  international  trade.  If  our  trade 
agreements  program  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  able  to  operate  to  reduce  barriers  to  Com¬ 
merce  among  nations  of  the  free  world.  This 
It  will  not  do  if  it  is  structured  to  maximize 
the  likelihood  of  tariff  increases  and  restric¬ 
tive  import  quotas  and  to  minimize  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  tariff  reductions. 

The  proposed  new  escape  clause  in  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  makes  what  seems 
to  me  a  very  unwise  distribution  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  operation  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  trade  policy. 

In  today’s  world,  questions  of  tariff  levels, 
import  quotas,  and  other  barriers  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce  are  questions  whose  prin¬ 
ciple  significance  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
lies  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
security.  Therefore  the  principal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  considering  and  deciding  them 
should  be  with  the  President.  He  is  the  best 
qualified  to  deal  with  these  questions  be¬ 
cause  he  has  the  greatest  information  about 
and  understanding  of  all  the  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

And  yet  the  proposed  new  escape  clause 
provision  would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  this  connection  to  that  of  a  power¬ 
less  commentator.  The  Tariff  Commission 
by  the  vote  of  three  of  its  members  would 
be  required  by  this  provision  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision  which  might  have  enormous  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  national  security  without  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  so  much  as  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  about  national  security,  its  only 
competency  being  to  decide  whether  certain 
Imports  threaten  serious  injury  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  domestic  industry. 

If  it  were  to  find  such  injury  threatened, 
the  Commission  would  have  to  recommend 
some  action  which  would  have  to  be  an 
effective  interference  with  international 
trade.  The  President  would  then  have  30 
days  in  which  to  consider  the  action  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission,  and  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  he  would  be  powerless  to  act  except 
to  report  his  belief  to  Congress  and  urge 
Congress  to  adopt  a  resolution  approving  his 
recommendations.  Unless  the  Congerss  did 
so,  the  action  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission-would  take  effect  90  days  later. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  these  remarks  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  provides  for 
a  3-year  term,  while  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  provides  for  a  5-year  term. 
The  bill  under  consideration  provides  for 
tariff  reductions  in  stages  of  5  percent 
each,  as  against  the  rate  which  prevailed 
on  July  1,  1958,  while  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  provides  for  stages  of  re¬ 
ductions  of  10  percent  each,  for  a  total 
of  25  percent  as  against  15  percent  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.  In  addition,  there 
is  no  cumulative  feature  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  as  compared  to  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  which  would  per¬ 


mit  much  greater  flexibility  with  respect 
to  tariff  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  three 
amendments  lying  at  the  table  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matter  of  the  5-year  term; 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  by  the  distinguished  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  [Mr.  Douglas!,  and 
and  by  me.  With  that  rare  restraint 
which  sometimes  characterizes  Members 
of  this  body,  not  one  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  was  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  country 
ought  to  know,  insofar  as  we  can  ex¬ 
plain  this  matter,  why  this  happened. 
The  length  of  term  is  one  of  the  big 
issues  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion — and  I  was  sincerely  convinced  of 
that  in  this  case,  as  I  assume  were  the 
other  Senators  who  sponsored  the  same 
amendment — that  the  best  result  can  be 
obtained  by  not  pressing  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  instead  by  refraining  from 
pressing  it.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  does  provide  for  a  5 -year  term. 
The  Senate  conferees  will  be  conferring 
upon  such  provision,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  as  it  will  pass  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  have  a  3 -year  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  longer  term  than  3  years  are 
very  compelling.  I  shall  very  briefly  re¬ 
capitulate  them.  I  think  people  like 
myself  and  other  Senators  who  are  simi¬ 
larly  interested  have  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
press  the  expectation  that  there  will  be 
a  longer  term  than  3  years  provided, 
though  perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
accept  a  somewhat  shorter  term  than  5 
years.  Even  more  particularly,  there 
should  be  a  greater  amplitude  in  the  per¬ 
centage  reductions  which  may  be  made. 
Finally,  reductions  should  be  cumulative 
rather  than  noncumulative,  as  now  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill. 

Briefly,  the  very  persuasive  reasons 
which  I  have  stated,  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  stated  in  such  a 
marked  way,  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  have  also  stated,  are 
as  follows: 

First,  we  are  fighting  the  Soviets  with 
respect  to  trade  and  aid.  Everybody 
knows  that.  We  need  real  flexibility  in 
the  fight.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  country 
after  country  we  can  wipe  out  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  all  the  foreign  aid  we  give  in  3 
months,  based  upon  our  trade  policies. 
I  gave  some  examples  of  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Brazil.  We  give  aid  to  Brazil  of 
about  $40  million  a  year.  Our  trade  is  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  short,  the  trade  picture  will  really 
make  or  break  these  countries.  We  need 
a  flexibility  in  the  great  economic 
struggle  which  is  going  on  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  described  so  well  on  the 
TV  program  last  night  as  The  Ruble 
War. 

Secondly  and  very  importantly,  we 
shall  have  the  European  community,  a 
free-trade  area-to-be  of  six  nations, _the 
negotiations  with  respect  to  which  are 
of  supreme  importance.  That  commu¬ 
nity  is  going  to  be  developing  a  trade 
policy  over  the  period  of  the  next  12 
years,  and  far  more  than  a  3-year  term 
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is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with 
that  situation. 

Finally,  if  those  facts  are  not  sufficient, 
we  also  have  the  inherent  problem  in  our 
own  foreign  trade  of  a  situation  where 
great  parts  of  American  industry  are 
now  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  for 
profitable  operation.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  how  small  business  is  hurt. 
We  hear  all  too  little  about  how  business 
after  business,  especially  in  the  heavy 
goods,  is  dependent  upon  exports,  which 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
if  we  do  not  buy,  we  cannot  sell. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  great 
lessons  which  are  being  burned  into  our 
minds  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  today  are  apparent.  The  people 
who  have  been_  depressed  and  under¬ 
privileged  in  economic  and  social  terms 
simply  will  not  hold  still.  They  want 
progress.  They  want  to  move  forward. 
Trade  in  an  open  trading  world  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  support  of 
the  5 -year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  regret  that 
we  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  extension  for  the  5-year  term. 
I  understand  why.  It  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  I  think  the  part  of  statesman¬ 
ship  not  to  force  a  vote  on  that  matter 
now.  However,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  if  an  opportunity 
had  been  offered  I  would  have  joined 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  voting 
for  the  5-year  extension  of  the  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  touched  on  a  very 
important  point.  We  need  a  longer  ex¬ 
tension  than  the  3  years  provided  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  Common  Market  has  artnounced 
that  it  will  not  enter  into  negotiations 
with  countries  outside  the  Common 
Market  before  the  1st  of  January 
1961,  or  2VZ  years  from  now.  Therefore, 
a  mere  3-year  extension  of  the  act  will 
give  us  only  6  months  in  which  to  ne¬ 
gotiate.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration,  the  only 
concession  which  we  could  make  would 
then  be  5  percent,  which  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  insignificant. 

In  my  judgment  is  is  imperative  that 
the  duration  of  authority  be  extended 
beyond  the  3-year  period  provided  for 
in  this  bill,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
possible  decreases  in  tariffs  should  be 
made  cumulative,  and  that  in  addition 
there  should  be  some  authority  to  ex¬ 
tend  these  decreases  beyond  the  precise 
duration  of  the  authority,  if  they  have 
not  already  been  used  up.  This  is  nec- 
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essary  in  order  that  we  may  gear  our 
plans  into  those  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  also  into  those  of  the  free  trade 
area,  if  that  comes  into  being,  outside 
the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  who  has  been  a  real  leader  in  this 
fight.  We  shall  have  another  chance 
in  connection  with  the  conference 
report. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  like  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  other  Senators,  including  myself, 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  expect  to  have 
some  reasonable  solution  of  the  5-year 
problem,  and  tliat  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  offered  the  amendment  represented 
our  vision  and  judgment  as  to  the  best 
way  to  effect  the  main  purpose,  rather 
than  our  abandonment  of  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  additional  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  House  conferees  will  hold 
firm,  and  we  know  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  are  reasonable  men.  Therefore 
we  hope  very  strongly  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  reached  which  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  concerned.  I  have  real 
confidence  that  this  will  be  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  that  hope,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  extremely  per¬ 
suasive  and  compelling  reasons  in  the 
national  interest  which  dictate  that  the 
terms  should  be  longer  than  the  3  years 
now  specified  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  some  point  before  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  extension  bill  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper  Regarding  the 

Importance  to  Agriculture  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

Act 

I  support  strongly,  and  shall  vote  for,  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  as  proposed  hy  President  Elsen¬ 
hower  and  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  317 
to  98. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  added 
amendments  which  would  make  the  act  un¬ 
workable,  and  I  have  voted  to  strike  these 
amendments. 

The  original  trade-agreemente  legislation 
has  been  extended  10  times  by  the  Congress 
since  its  enactment  in  1934.  The  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  legislation  is  to  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  expand  free  world  markets,  and  to 
expand  markets  for  United  States  products. 
It  is  to  strengthen  our  economy  and  the 
economy  of  our  overseas  friends.  It  is  to 
strengthen  our  security  by  making  more 
difficult  economic  penetration  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  act  enables  the  President  to  continue 
to  make  limited  reductions  in  the  tariff  on 
imports  into  this  country,  in  exchange  for 
similar  reductions  by  other  countries  on  our 
exports  to  them — so  that  there  will  be  a 
mutual  advantage.  Its  effect  is  to  increase 
our  own  markets  abroad,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  enabling  us  to  buy  foreign  goods  to 
greater  advantage.  It  is  mutual  trade,  with 
advantages  to  both  sides,  reducing  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  both  sides. 

During  the  debate,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  certain  industries 
in  the  United  States.  What  is  really  at  issue, 
however,  is  whether  or  not  this  country  gains 
more  than  it  loses  under  reciprocal  trade. 
Is  there  a  positive  balance  off  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  from  the  operation 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has, 
since  1934,  made  competition  easier  for  some 
foreign  products.  I  think  it  is  only  honest 
to  say  that  low  wage  scales,  combined  with 
increasingly  efficient  production  techniques, 
have  put  some  American  industries  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

But  ranged  on  the  other  side  is  a  massive 
array  of  facts,  figures,  and  opinion  to  the  ef- 
fact,  that  although  some  industries  are  in 
stiff  competition  because  of  foreign  imports, 
the  Nation's  business  as  a  whole  is  benefit¬ 
ing  enormously  from  international  trade. 

Let  us  look  at  the  total  value  of  the  act 
to  our  economy:  Last  year  we  imported  $13 
billion  worth  of  goods.  That  is  no  small 
figure.  But  our  exports  in  that  same  period 
totaled  some  $19.5  billion. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  trade 
to  our  economy,  I  would  like  to  quote  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks.  Testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Secretary  Weeks  pointed  out: 

“Our  exports  of  goods  and  services  cur¬ 
rently  represent  about  6  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  output.  The  value  of  United  States 
goods  marketed  abroad  in  1957  exceeded  the 
value  of:  all  consumer  purchases  of  automo¬ 
biles,  parts,  and  accessories;  or  all  residential 
construction:  or  all  consumer  purchases  of 
furniture  and  household  equipment. 

“Or,  to  take  examples  from  the  field  of 
agriculture :  All  cash  receipts  of  farmers  from 
crop  marketing:  or  all  cash  receipts  of  farm¬ 
ers  from  marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

“We  exported  around  10  percent  of  our  en¬ 
tire  output  of  movable  goods  in  1957,  includ¬ 
ing:  13  percent  of  our  machine  tools;  20 
percent  of  our  production  of  trucks;  29  per¬ 
cent  of  our  construction  and  mining  equip¬ 
ment^ 

“And  in  agriculture,  on  an  average  over 
the  last  5  crop  years :  25  percent  of  our 
cotton;  28  percent  of  our  tobacco;  and  32 
percent  of  our  wheat. 

“Figures  of  these  dimensions  forcefully 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  world  mar¬ 
kets  to  every  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  major  segment  of  business  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  our  country.” 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  trade- 
agreements  program  has  introduced  a  strong 
measure  of  stability  into  our  international 
trade,  and  this  we  need  to  preserve.  But  it 
is  easy  to  talk  in  terms  of  figures.  They  are 
cold,  impersonal.  This  whole  issue  involves 
the  livelihood,  the  jobs,  of  human  beings 
as  well — and  that  is  most  important.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  given  in  the  hearings  that  some 
4.5  million  men  and  women  are  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  international 
trade  for  their  livelihood.  They  constitute 
7  percent  of  our  labor  force. 

Further,  as  I  have  said,  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  mechanisms 
to  protect  our  domestic  industries. 

The  first  is  the  so-called  peril  point 
finding.  Before  the  tariff  on  any  item  is 
reduced,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  investigates  and  determines  the  mini¬ 
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mum  tariff  that  can  be  set  without  causing 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  af¬ 
fected.  This  minimum  is  the  peril  point. 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  finds,  after 
application  by  a  domestic  industry,  that  an 
existing  tariff  is  too  low,  the  second  of  these 
protective  devices  comes  into  play.  This  is 
the  escape  clause  of  the  program  that  allows 
the  President  to  raise  the  tariff.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  however,  decide  not  to  follow  the 
Commission’s  recommendations  if  he  finds 
that  doing  so  would  not  serve  the  broad 
national  interest. 

Now  I  want  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  to  American  agriculture,  for  during  the 
debate  I  have  noticed  that  very  little  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  given  to  agriculture. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  farm  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  American  farmer,  the  latest 
figures  for  1957  show  that  the  produce  of 
1  out  of  every  5  acres  is  sold  abroad.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the 
American  farmer  comes  from  sales  to  coun¬ 
tries  across  the  sea. 

The  production  from  these  export  acres 
enabled  American  farmers  to  sell  more  food 
and  fiber  abroad  in  1957  than  any  nation 
has  ever  done  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Those  exports  amounted  to  a  record  $4.7 
billion — enough  farm  goods  to  fill  800,000 
freight  cars.  Representing  22  percent  of  the 
world's  total  trade  in  farm  products,  they 
were  the  fruit  of  61  million  acres — an  area 
14  times  larger  than  the  cropland  harvested 
in  my  State,  Kentucky. 

The  great  problem  for  most  of  the  world 
is  lack  of  food.  But  the  opposite  is  true  in 
America.  Our  farm  problem:  grows  out  of 
the  high  productivity  of  American  farmers. 
American  agriculture  today  is  strong  and  ef¬ 
ficient.  For  many  crops,  an  hour  of  farm 
work  produces  twice  what  it  did  in  1940. 
The  central  problem  of  American  farmers 
today  is  not  how  to  produce,  but  what  to  do 
with  all  that  is  produced. 

The  positive  and  affirmative  answer  to  the 
American  farm  problem,  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  and  to  parity  incomes  for  farmers, 
is  to  expand  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad — to  get  more  of  our  production  into 
the  good  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  greatest  hope  for  expansion  of  do¬ 
mestic  markets  lies  in  our  remarkable  growth 
in  population.  Before  the  year  is  up,  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  feeding  and  clothing  175  million 
Americans.  Today,  each  farmer  supports 
himself  and  20  others — whereas  a  century 
ago,  4  rural  people  supported  1  in  the  city. 
Moreover,  our  population  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  3  million  per  year — so  that  by  1965, 
fewer  farmers  will  have  the  job  of  feeding  a 
nation  of  200  million. 

But  all  farmers  also  have  a  pocketbook  in¬ 
terest  in  exports,  and  in  foreign  trade — 
which  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Foreign 
countries  cannot  buy  from  the  United  States 
unless  they  can  sell  to  the  United  States. 
For  if  foreign  markets  were  smaller,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  big  export  crops  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  switch  to  other  crops  for 
the  domestic  market — in  competition  with 
farmers  already  geared  to  the  home  market. 
When  the  production  from  1  acre  in  5  moves 
abroad,  it  takes  considerable  pressure  off  the 
domestic  market,  and  helps  strengthen  farm 
prjces  in  general. 

In  5  years  the  United  States  has  almost 
doubled  its  volume  of  agricultural  exports. 
Last  year  the  foreign  market  absorbed  the 
equivalent  of  over  one-half  our  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  rice  crops;  one-third  of  our  soy¬ 
beans;  one-fifth  of  our  lard  production;  and 
one-fourth  of  the  total  tobacco  crop. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  heartening  in¬ 
crease  in  United  States  agricultural  exports. 
Last  year,  nearly  fourth-fifths  of  the  farm 
product  exports  went  to  countries  with 
which  we  have  trade  agreements,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  farm  exports  moved  under 
trade  concessions. 
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One  of  the  serious  problems  in  exporting 
farm  products  is  the  fact  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  sometimes  discriminate  against  our 
products. 

Through  the  trade  agreements  program, 
however,  we  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
protection  against  the  abritrary  and  capri¬ 
cious  setting  up  of  trade  barriers  against  our 
farm  products.  Any  member  country  wish¬ 
ing  to  limit  imports  of  our  products  must 
go  through  the  formal  processes  set  forth  by 
the  agreement.  These  same  processes  also 
serve  in  reverse  to  help  us  get  foreign  trade 
barriers  removed. 

Certainly,  no  other  major  segment  of  our 
national  economy  stands  to  gain  as  much 
from  continuation  and  strengthexring  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  as  United  States 
agriculture.  Prospects  are  bright  for  main¬ 
taining  and  expanding  the  $2.8  billion  total 
of  fai'm  product  exports  which  were  sold  last 
year  for  dollars  if  we  continue  to  gain 
greater  access  to  foreign  markets.  This 
means  farmers  will  also  gain  from  reductions 
in  our  own  trade  barriers  which  help  foreign 
customers  earn  more  dollars. 

The  farmers  of  my  State  recognize  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  exports  of  tobacco. 
They  know  that  foreign  manufacturers  espe¬ 
cially  prize  United  States  leaf  because  of  the 
flavor  and  aroma  that  it  imparts  to  their 
products.  But  they  know  also  that  quality 
and  price  alone  will  not  guarantee  exports. 
Their  tobacco  must  have  access  to  foreign 
markets.  Because  90  percent  of  all  tobacco 
exported  moves  under  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  renewal  of  the  act  this  year  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  Kentucky  tobacco  growers. 

More  than  800.000  rural  families  in  the 
United  States  depend  on  tobacco  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  cash  farm  income,  as  do  3 
out  of  4  farms  in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 
Countless  dealers,  warehousemen,  traders, 
factory  operators,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
also  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  trade. 

The  level  of  foreign  trade  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
industry.  For  while  only  6  percent  of  the 
burley  crop  moves  abroad  in  the  form  of  leaf, 
and  another  4  percent  in  American  cigarettes 
sold  abroad,  about  half  our  fire -cured  to¬ 
bacco— the  old  traditional  type  upon  which 
many  farmers  in  my  State  depend — is 
shipped  to  overseas  customers.  And  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  every  third  pound 
of  tobacco  is  sold  abroad,  as  leaf  or  in  the 
form  of  tobacco  products.  Exports  for  the 
past  3  years,  including  tobacco  products, 
averaged  600  million  pounds  of  tobacco  an¬ 
nually,  worth  over  $400  million.  This  3-year 
record  of  exports  is  an  all-Time  high  in  value. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  these  record  ex¬ 
ports,  the  United  States  is  not  sharing  pro¬ 
portionately  in  the  growth  of  world  tobacco 
trade.  At  no  time  in  history  has  the  United 
States  tobacco  trade  faced  such  intense  com¬ 
petition  in  world  markets  as  it  does  today. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  realize  that  under 
our  present  program  there  is  a  question  of 
how  best  to  maintain  and  increase  tobacco 
exports.  This  is  true  because  further  in¬ 
creases  in  our  prices  may  cause  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  increase  their  tobacco  production  at 
lower  prices.  In  burley  tobacco,  for  example, 
changing  consumer  preference  has  increased 
demand  for  the  traditional  export  grades  of 
tobacco,  so  that  vigorous  bidding  by  domes¬ 
tic  buyers  has  tended  to  price  these  grades 
out  of  the  reach  of  some  foreign  buyers. 
I  have  asked  specifically  for  a  study  of  this 
problem,  to  see  how  we  can  best  preserve 
the  gains  we  have  made  to  date,  and  improve 
our  position  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  have  had  a  part  in  developing  the  pres¬ 
ent  tobacco  program,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
support  it.  I  know  that  as  changes  are 
needed  to  meet  new  conditions,  the  Congress 
will  make  them  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  tobacco  growers  themselves,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 


I  do  not  believe  that  burley  growers,  who 
sell  95  percent  of  their  tobacco  to  domestic 
buyers,  wish  to  receive  less  for  their  tobacco. 
Within  the  framework  of  protecting  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  at  the  present  level  of  price 
support,  however,  I  believe  tobacco  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  glad  to  consider  any 
sound  proposal  for  expanding  markets 
abroad. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  must  have  the  dollars  to  pay  for  to¬ 
bacco  they  desire  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  be  sure  that  without  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  program,  which  contributes  so 
greatly  to  world  trade,  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  increasing  our  tobacco  exports. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  of  Kentucky,  I  point  out  that 
in  1934-38,  when  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  began,  burley  exports  average  12  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  annually.  By  contrast,  the 
most  recent  5 -year  level  of  burley  exports 
exceeds  30  million  pounds  annually.  And  in 
addition  to  these  figures,  an  estimated  20 
million  pounds  of  burley  tobacco  is  exported 
yearly  in  the  form  of  American  cigarettes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  im¬ 
portant  to  our  national  security,  as  well  as 
to  our  economic  well  being.  Our  immediate 
crisis  is  one  of  physical  security.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  that  we  have  known  be¬ 
fore,  for  Russia  has  developed  rockets  and 
missiles  which  can  strike  this  country. 
Today,  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  adequate 
retaliatory  power,  and  it  would  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  that  Russia  would  risk  its  own 
destruction  by  launching  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States. 

But  our  national  security  is  challenged 
also  by  the  economic  and  political  side  of 
the  new  Soviet  policies. 

For  some  time  now,  Rusisa  has  been  say¬ 
ing  to  other  countries  of  the  world  that 
they,  too,  can  develop  economically,  and 
quickly,  by  following  the  Soviet  pattern,  and 
by  associating  closely  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
And,  despite  the  needs  of  her  own  people, 
Russia  has  been  offering,  and  delivering,  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  aid  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  countries. 

If  we  withdraw  or  withhold  assistance,  and 
most  important,  if  we  close  the  channels 
of  trade  with  friends  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  they  come  to  rely  permanently  on 
Soviet  aid  and  trade,  and  their  economies  are 
tied  into  the  Soviet  bloc,  then  we  will  face 
eventual  isolation  in  the  world. 

It  is  an  isolation  which  would  cut  off  vital 
materials,  supplies,  that  we  buy  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  dry  up  our  world  mar¬ 
kets.  Worst  of  all,  it  would  make  of  the 
United  States  a  military  garrison.  We  would 
see  our  standards  of  living  steadily  go  down 
and  our  liberties  stifled  in  the  effort  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

The  question  for  us  is  whether  we  will 
make  the  continuiixg  effort  and  sacrifice  that 
our  time  requires.  One  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  give  the  President  the  flexibility  he  needs, 
through  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  to  meet  the  economic  offensive 
of  Soviet  Russia.  For  in  the  next  10  years, 
it  is  the  economic  competition  between  dem¬ 
ocratic  countries,  above  all,  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  may  de- 
termiixe  the  future  of  freedom. 

The  United  States  has  for  years  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leader  in  the  move  to  lower 
trade  barriers,  eliminate  trade  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  encourage  the  healthy  flow  of 
commerce  between  countries.  I  believe  that 
our  friends  all  over  the  world  are  watching 
developments  in  Washington,  and  will  re¬ 
gard  the  outcome  of  the  current  congres¬ 
sional  deliberation  on  the  trade-agreements 
legislation  as  a  guide  to  our  future  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy. 

Extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  reflect  the  awareness  of  the  American 
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people  and  the  Congress  that  economic 
growth,  and  the  stability  that  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  development  of  wider  world 
trade,  is  an  important  part  of  our  effort 
toward  world  security  and  peace. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  extend  the 
trade-agreements  legislation  for  aixother  5 
years,  with  adequate  authority  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  conduct  a  trade  program  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  economy  and  security,  and  that  of 
our  friends  overseas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  on  the  bill. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  very 
able  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas! 
and  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsJ.  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be 
extended  for  5  years.  I  realize  that  the 
very  important  Finance  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  be  extended  for  only 
3  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  5-year  extension. 
I  hope  that  our  conferees  will  feel  that 
they  can  consider  the  reasons  which 
caused  the  House  to  enact  the  5 -year 
provision;  and  I  confidently  expect  that 
the  conference  report  will  contain  an 
improvement  over  the  3-year  extension 
provision  now  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  If  we  cannot  obtain  a  5 -year 
extension,  I  certainly  hope  that  we  can 
obtain  an  extension  of  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  long-range  future  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  realize  that 
our  dreams  of  a  world  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  depend  upon  a  world  of  free  and 
healthy  commerce.  That  is  something 
which  cannot  be  achieved  overnight. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  goal  to  which  we 
must  cling.  We  must  advance  a  step  at 
a  time  to  break  down  the  barriers  to 
peaceful  trade  which  shut  others  out  and 
which  shut  us  in. 

Aas  a  nation,  we  are  proud  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  We  seek  to  convince 
the  world  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  systems — the  only  way  in  which  men 
can  live  in  freedom. 

We  cannot,  however,  hold  forth  free 
enterprise  as  a  way  of  life  if  the  world 
is  going  to  be  split  into  tight  economic 
blocs,  separated  by  walls  too  high  for 
anyone  to  scale. 

The  uncommitted  people  of  the  world 
are  not  going  to  turn  to  a  free  way  of  life 
if  the  people  who  believe  in  freedom  slam 
the  door  shut  on  peaceful  trade.  They 
are  going  to  turn  in  the  other  direction. 
They  are  going  to  turn  toward  those. who 
hold  forth  some  hope  of  economic  ad¬ 
vancement. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  that  trade 
is  a  2-way  street.  It  is  something  that 
cannot  flow  in  1  direction,  and  1  direction 
only. 

But  there  is  something  much  more 
than  that  involved.  Unless  it  is  a  street 
upon  which  men  can  travel  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  economic  freedom  will  be  lost  and 
with  it  will  go  political  freedom  too. 

This  bill  is  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
type  of  economic  freedom  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  It  is  the  evidence  that  we 
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not  only  preach  free  enterprise,  hut  prac¬ 
tice  free  enterprise. 

Unless  we  produce  the  evidence,  a 
skeptical  world  will  decide  that  our  motto 
is  “Do  as  we  say;  not  as  we  do.’* 

Freedom  as  a  force  can  be  retained  in 
this  world.  But  it  can  be  retained  only 
on  the  basis  of  peaceful  commerce.  The 
only  alternative  is  endless  grants  to  other 
nations  and  constant  gifts  which  will 
produce  neither  friends  nor  economic 
stability. 

This  bill  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  trade  is  a  day-to-day  affair  which 
must  be  handled  by  officials  who  make 
day-to-day  decisions.  Congress  can  set 
policies  but  only  the  Executive  can  carry 
them  out. 

Like  every  other  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  at  one  time  or  another  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with  some  of  the  individual  deci¬ 
sions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  carrying  out  this  program.  But  I 
cannot  go  along  with  the  concept  that  I 
should  be  against  the  program  because 
I  am  against  some  of  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made  under  it. 

A  basically  good  program  will  survive 
individual  mistakes  in  administration. 
Furthermore,  the  only  proper  forum  in 
which  to  decide  whether  mistakes  have 
been  made  is  the  forum  of  the  electorate 
itself. 

We  have  recognized  in  this  bill  that  in¬ 
stitutions  built  up  over  decades  must  be 
treated  carefully.  We  have  written  into 
the  measure  procedures  to  give  relief  to 
industries  which  are  dislocated  and  to 
people  who  may  be  hurt  by  the  impact  of 
imports. 

In  doing  this  we  have  maintained  the 
principle  of  flexibility.  We  have  also 
lodged  responsibility  where  it  clearly  be¬ 
longs. 

This  bill  does  not  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  that  I  would  desire.  But  all  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  compromise  which  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  from  one  standpoint — does  it 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people. 

This  bill  does  advance  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  quickly  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  passed. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  unless  trade 
crosses  borders,  armies  do.  We  live  in 
a  world  in  which  we  must  And  solutions 
that  do  not  depend  upon  armies  crossing 
borders.  The  people  are  looking  for 
food,  clothes,  and  housing — not  for  bay¬ 
onets,  bullets  and  bombs. 

I  am  proud — very  proud — of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  method  pursued  by  the  Senate 
in  resolving  this  troublesome-issue.  The 
facts  have  been  examined  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  The' issues  have  been  resolved 
according  to  individual  conscience. 

I  appreciate  the  dedicated  service  of 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  his 
associate,  the  ranking  minority  Member 
[Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania]. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Knowland]  for  the  contri¬ 
bution  he  has  made  to  this  bill  during 
the  time  it  was  in  committee  and  while 
it  has  been  under  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
present  distinguished  occupant  of  the 


chair  [Mr.  Douglas],  who,  in  his  fear¬ 
less  and  intelligent  manner,  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  final  bill  upon 
which  we  shall  vote  in  a  few  moments. 

I"  think  we  have  taken  a  step  which 
will  serve  the  advancement  of  our  people 
and  the  advancement  of  world  peace  as 
well. 

To  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Mr.  Knowland],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas],  and  many 
others  who  have  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
this  issue,  I  express  my  appreciation  and 
the  appreciation  of  a  goodly  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12591.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
absent  because  of  illness.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders! 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 


nays  16, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Byrd 

Cooper 

ATlott 

Capehart 

Cqtton 

Anderson 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Beall 

Carroll 

Dirksen 

Bennett 

Case,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Bricker 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Bridges 

Chavez 

Ellender 

Bush 

Church 

Ervin 

Butler 

Clark 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

Potter 

Gore 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Green 

Long 

Purtell 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Robertson 

Hickenlooper 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Hill 

Martin,  Iowa 

Smathers 

Hruska 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  Maine 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ives 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Morse 

Stennis 

Javits 

Morton 

Symington 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Mundt 

Thye 

Jordan 

Neuberger 

Watkins 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Wiley 

Knowland 

Payne 

NAYS— 16 

Williams 

Barrett 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Bible 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Malone 

Young 

Hoblitzell 

Revercomb 

Jenner 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 

-8 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

O'Mahoney 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Holland, 

Murray 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
.  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  order  which  I  ask  to  have 
read;  and  I  then  ask  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Ordered,  (1)  That  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591) 
be  printed  with  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered. 

(2)  That  in  the  engrossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  changes,  in¬ 
cluding  changes  in  section,  subsection,  para¬ 
graph,  etc.,  numbers  and  letters  and  cross 
references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  order  as  read?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is 
entered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Williams  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  Associated  Press  item 
from  the  news  ticker;  it  deals  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  The  item  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  won  a  smashing  victory  in  a 
63  to  27  vote  to  knock  out  an  amendment 
which  would  have  curbed  his  powers  over 
tariffs  and  trade.  Senate  supporters  of  the 
legislation  said  the  remaining  provisions  he 
dislikes  could  be  altered  considerably  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  supported 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  I  did  so  because  I  believed 
it  was  in  the  national  interest.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  vote  against  any  or  all 
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crippling  or  curtailing  amendments  or 
amendments  of  limitation. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  victory  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  press  dispatch,  although 
it  may  be  a  victory  for  the  ©resident,  is 
essentially  a  victory  for  the  Nation  and 
I  believe,  for  the  rest. of  the  free  world. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  exactly  accurate 
to  say  that  the  President  won  a  smashing 
victory,  when,  as  I  recall,  the  basic 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  ,  with  support, 

I  say  most  respectfully,  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland], 
and,  indeed,  with  substantial  support — 
and,  of  course,  overwhelming  majority 
support — by  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  So  the  victory  was  charted  by  the 
leadership  here  in  the  Senate.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  Senator  Byrd,  likewise  deserves 
commendation  and  thanks. 

I  also  pay  particular  tribute  to,  and 
express  my  thanks  for  the  excellent  work 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  who  now  is  presiding  over  the 
Senate.  His  determined  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  bill  and  for  his  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  trade  never 
faltered.  He  has  championed  the  cause 
of  an  effective  foreign-trade  policy. 

The  same  comment  could  be  made 
about  other  Members  of  the  Senate — 
including,  for  example,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  who  has  been  a  champion  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  j 
course  of  victory  was  charted  by  the  dis-  | 
tinguished  majority  leader  [Mr.  John-  j 
son,  of  Texas] ;  it  was  supported  by  the  J 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  j 
Knowland],  and  the  chairman  of  the  * 
committee  and  if  a  victory  was  won,  it ; 
was  a  victory  for  the  Nation,  and  was  l 
won  under  the  generalship  of  the  leaders  j 
of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO¬ 
MORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres, 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tt 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  s§dsion 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Resident,  will 
the  Senator  make  the  same  request  with 
respect  to  the  Committal  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce/? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Trexas.  I  make  the 
same  request  with  jrespect  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  ob j ectionXt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  Sector  from  Washington  that 
that  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
minority  leader.  I  have  not  yet  con¬ 
sulted/  him  about  it.  If  he  objects,  I 
shajfinfoi-m  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  the  same  request  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I_  should 
like  to  check  the  request  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland], 
the  minority  leader.  I  shall  advise  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  later  on 
his  request. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  hold 
a  hearing  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
EURATOM  proposal,  in  which  the  State 
Department  is  very  much  interested, 
and  on  which  the  administration  is  very 
eager  that  hearings  be  held. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oif  Texas.  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  the  consent  of  the  Senate?  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  have  not  asked 
>r  peimission  in  the  past.  I  make  they 
announcement  for  the  Record. 


ORDI 


FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
A.  M.  TOMORROW 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mh  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consenVthat  when 
the  Senate  spncludes  its  business  this 
evening  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is \gr ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  i/om.  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  BartletK  one  of  its 
x;eading  clerks,  announced\that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  /s.  2069)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  .Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  laeO,  as  amended,  in  order  to  promote 
theyuevelopment  of  coal  on  the  public 
domain,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sena 
reed  to  the  conference  asked  by  th 
lenate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  As- 
pinall,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wyoming  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISEN¬ 
HOWER  TO  NIKITA  KHRUSHCHEV 
CONCERNING  MAINTENANCE  OF  A 
JUST  PEACE 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  letter, 
made  public  today,  written  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics.  The  letter  is  strong  and 
forthright.  It  states  the  facts  as  they 
exist  in  the  Mideast,  and  the  dangers 
with  which  the  world  will  be  confronted 
if  nations  can  be  nibbled  away,  piece  by 
piece. 


I  think  the  Members  of  Congress  andy 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  will 
very  much  interested  in  reading  the  f^ll 
text  of  the  letter.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  theXetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^ECORD, 
as  follows: 

The  Who®  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  ^received  your 
communication  of  July  19. 

May  I  assure  you  that  th<f  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  URst  peace  is  the 
dominant  influence  in  ymierican  policy.  I 
cannot  agree  that  thar  United  States  has 
acted  in  Lebanon  in  i^nanner  calculated  to 
disturb  the  peace.  yRather  it  is  motivated 
by  the  purpose  off  helping  stop  acts  of 
violence,  fomentaQ  from  without,  designed 
to  destroy  the  famine  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  yeat  small  nation.  Such  a 
process,  If  uirchecked,  would  have  grave  im¬ 
plications  S6r  all  small  nations  everywhere. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  chosen  to 
express  ij^urself  is  hardly  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  Vne  atmosphere  of  calm  reasonableness 
whiclr  you  correctly  say,  should  replace  the 
presently  overheated  atmosphere. 

am  not  aware  of  any  factual  basis  for 
6ur  extravagantly  expressed  fear  of  the 
'danger  of  general  war. 

What  has  happened  in  regard  to  Lebanon 
is  this : 

On  Monday,  July  14,  the  lawful  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Iraq  was  violently  overthrown.  On 
the  same  day  a  comparable  plot  against  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  was  discovered  and 
barely  thwarted.  The  Government  of  Leba¬ 
non,  which  had  already  for  some  months 
been  subjected  to  indirect  aggression  from 
without,  appealed  to  the  United  States  for 
instant  assistance.  In  the  light  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  neighboring  Iraq  and  Jordan, 
it  felt  that  nothing  less  than  immediate 
help  would  make  it  possible  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 
The  United  States  responded  to  this  appeal. 
We  knew  that  the  plea  was  based  upon  solid 
facts  that  showed  that  Lebanon  was  gravely 
menaced. 

Surely,  it  is  not  "aggression”  thus  to  help 
a  small  nation  maintain  its  independence. 

You  speak  of  “armed  conflict  in  the  Near 
or  Middle  East.”  There  has  been  the  bloody 
coup  in  Iraq,  the  plot  to  assassinate  those 
who  compose  the  Government  of  Jordan,  and 
the  civil  strife  in  Lebanon  fomented  from 
without.  Otherwise,  I  know  of  no  "armed 
conflict.”  Unless  those  of  aggressive  dispo¬ 
sition  are  far  gone  in  folly,  they  would  not 
.star  war  because  Lebanon,  with  a  popula- 
jon  of  about  1*4  million,  is  helped  to  main- 
tarn  its  integrity  and  independence.  The 
reak  danger  of  war  would  come  if  one  small 
nation  after  another  were  to  be  engulfed  by 
expansionist  and  aggressive  forces  supported 
by  the  atoviet  Union. 

We  do  qot  want  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
progressiveSdes traction  of  the  independence 
of  small  nations  which  occurred  during  the 
1930’s  and  wah:h  led  to  the  Second  World 
War.  To  be  acquiescent  in  aggression,  be  it 
direct  or  indirecl^s  not  the  road  to  peace. 

This  does  not  mqn  that  the  United  States 
is  dedicated  to  a  pefeetuation  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  Arab  wornL  The  United  States 
recognizes  and  sympathizes  with  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  the  Arab  peoples  fV  a  greater  nation¬ 
alistic  unity.  For  exarrqjje,  the  United 
States  promptly  recognized  United  Arab 
Republic,  bringing  together  Eg^pt  and  Syria, 
as  soon  as  it  was  apparent  thirt  the  change 
was  accepted  by  the  people  cora^erned  and 
after  the  new  government  had  undertaken 
to  meet  the  normally  applied  international 
standards. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  change  the  intVna- 
tional  status  quo  by  orderly  and  peaceful 
processes,  and  another  thing  to  change  it 
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1.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  195 
to  52,  S.  3420%  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  (pp.  13392,  13^35,  A6607-08, 
A6634-35)  M  passed  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Extendsyrtitles  I  and  II  for  1  year,  through  June  30,  195\  Authorizes  the 
sale  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  lor  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I.  Continues  the  present  authorization^^  $800  million 
for  donation  of  surplus  commodities  to  friendly  countries  under  odtle  II. 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  barter  or  exchange  CCC  surplus  commodities  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500  million  annually,  for  strategic  materialsNpr  other 
terials  of  which  the  U.  S.  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements 
tnd  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges,  for  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connecti^jn  with 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  for  material 
equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  prog 
Prohibits  the  placing  of  restrictions,  in  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges,' 
on  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold, 


except  where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  that  a  transaction  will 
replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars.  Provides  that  no  material  shall  be  exclu< 
from  barter  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed, /If 
provision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  >raw 
material.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  assist  farmers'  cooperatives  in  eff/rcting 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.  Directs  other  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange^  Authorizes 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the  program,  as  may  Xe  specified 
from  time  bo  time  in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  acquisition  of/sites  and 
building  ano\grounds  abroad  for  U.  S.  Government  use;  financing  trade  fair 
participation \and  related  activities;  health  programs;  literacy  and  technical 
training  progranm  and  similar  programs  not  specifically  covered  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bXll;  international  educational  exchanges  j/expansion  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  American- sponsored  schools  and  educational  institutions  abroad;  sup¬ 
porting  workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies;  and  financing  an  expanded 
program  of  locating,  evaluating,  translating,  and  acquiring  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  publications  outside  the  U.  />.  which  are  of  scientific^ 
technical,  and  cultural  Significance  to  the  U.  S,/  Authorizes  the  President 
to  make  any  area  under  tbeVjurisdiction  of  administration  of  the  U.  S.,  such 
as  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  ^Pacific  and  the  Ryjlku  Islands,  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  surplus  commodities  disposal  andLmistribution  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  and  Sec.  32  of  Che  act  of  19I&.  Provides  that  in  negotiating 
agreements  for  sales  of  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure  that  such  sales  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  tradeSj/i^h  friendly  countries. 


2.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  trade 
_ agreements  authority.  Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  13392 


3.  CCC  GRAINS,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculti) 

12555  and  H.  R.  13268,  to  authorize  CCC  to 
or  reprocessing  CCC  stocks  or  grain,  or  to 
in  the  open  market,  for  dqnation  purposes. 

4.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  "concluded  the  con¬ 

sideration  and  amending  of  H.  R.  594,  Fry ingpan- Arkansas  project  bill,  and 
ordered  a  clean  bilj/  incorporating  such  amendments,  reported  to  the  House." 
p.  D726 


PERSONNEL  AWARDS/  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H. 
for  the  conferring  of  an  award  to  be  known  as  the  Medal  for 
Civilian  Achievement,  p.  13392 


488,  to  provide 
istinguished 


5. 


6.  APPRO PRIATlONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  13066,  the  legislative 

branch  appropriation  bill  for  1959.  Senate  conferees  have  not  bee ^ appointed. 
P.  13392 

7.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed,  131  to  5,  with  amendments  S.  3651,  to  make  equ] 

^pital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for  small-business  cl 

>p.  13392-432 

ELECTRIFICATION,  Rep.  Porter  discussed  the  development  of  hydroelectric  powei 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  stated  that  "the  administration's  shortsighted 
power  policy  will  lead  us  into  a  very  serious  power  shortage  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  pp.  13435-37 
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combatant  function,  by  notifying  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  then  waiting  30  days.  To  prevent 
ksuch  action  required  the  passage  of  a  law. 
Jnder  the  House  bill,  a  combatant  function 
aligned  to  one  of  the  military  Services  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  roles  and  missions  contained 
in  rbe  National  Security  Act  could  have 
been  \ansferred,  reassigned,  consolidated,  or 
abolished  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretaryyff  Defense  after  he  had  consulted 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect 
to  such  achon  and  had  reported  his  pro¬ 
posed  action  No  the  Congress.  However,  if 
one  or  more  oNhe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
objected  to  thertoroposed  transfer,  consoli¬ 
dation,  reassignment  or  abolition,  the  House 
bill  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
advise  the  CongresNthat  he  proposed  to 
transfer,  reassign,  consolidate  or  abolish  a 
major  combatant  function.  In  other  words, 
under  the  House  bill,  a  cWnbatant  function 
became  a  major  combatant  function  when 
one  or  more  members  of  th^foint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  opposed  a  proposed  transfer,  abolition, 
consolidation  or  reassignment  ona  combatant 
function.  Under  the  House  bilKwhen  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposed  tc^rtransfer, 
reassign,  consolidate,  or  abolish  3*,  major 
combatant  function  the  Congress  court!  have 
prevented  such  action  by  adopting  aVon- 
current  resolution  in  opposition  to 
action. 

Thus,  under  the  House  bill,  both  House! 
of  the  Congress  had  to  act  to  prevent  the 
consolidation,  transfer,  reassignment,  or 
abolition  of  a  major  combatant  function. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  not  substantially  trans¬ 
fer,  reassign,  consolidate  or  abolish  any 
function  established  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  officer 
or  agency  thereof  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reports 
the  pertinent  details  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  either  Com¬ 
mittee  may  report  a  resolution  to  its  House 
stating  that  the  proposed  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  consolidation,  or  abolition  should  be 
rejected  because: 

(1)  It  contemplates  the  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  consolidation  or  abolition  of  a  major 
combatant  function  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  the  National  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  If  carried  out,  would  impair  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States. 

After  such  a  resolution  has  been  reported  toy 
either  House,  the  proposed  action  cannc 
take  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  fij^t 
period  of  40  days  of  continuous  sessims  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  on  whicm  the 
resolution  is  reported.  If  either  / House 
adopts  a  resolution  in  opposition  to/ahe  pro¬ 
posed  action,  then  the  proposed f  transfer, 
reassignment,  consolidation  q f  abolition 
cannot  be  effected. 

Under  the  Senate  amendn^nt,  such  reso¬ 
lutions  of  disapproval  are  ifrivileged  and  a 
simple  majority  of  either  /louse  is  sufficient 
to  prohibit  the  proposedr  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  abolition,  or  cor^lidation. 

The  House  conferafs  agreed  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  wim  three  modifications. 
The  modification^^ontained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  dea./  with  the  resolution  that 
may  be  filed  b either  committee.  Under 
the  conferen^  report  such  resolutions  may 
apply  to  ma^or  combatant  functions  “now 
or  hereafter’  assigned  to  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  by  x/e  National  Security  Act.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  resolution  shall  state  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  resolving  House,  the  action, 
if  carried  out,  would  “tend  to’’  impair  the 
dejense  of  the  United  States. 

ae  words  “now  or  hereafter”  are  added  so 
to  be  applicable  to  major  combatant  func¬ 


tions  that  have  now  been  agreed  upon  as  well 
as  those  that  may  be  agreed  upon  hereafter. 
Once  agreed  upon,  they  should  be  subject 
to  congressional  review. 

The  words  “tend  to”  were  agreed  upon 
since  it  appears  unreasonable  to  require  that 
the  Congress  must  definitely  state  that  a 
proposed  transfer,  abolition,  consolidation, 
or  reassignment  of  a  major  combatant 
function  would  impair  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  “tend  to”  impair 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Obviously, 
no  resolution  of  disapproval  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  unless  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  is  involved,  but  to  justify  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Congress  on  the  grounds  that 
the  proposed  action  flatly  “impairs”  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  requires  a  finding 
that  might  be  construed  as  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  only  other  changes  -“with  respect  to 
this  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment 
dealing  with  the  transfer,  reassignment,  con¬ 
solidation,  or  abolition  of  combatant  func¬ 
tions  deals  with  the  reference  to  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1949.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  any  resolution  reported  to 
either  House  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  reported  by  a  Committeey/ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Reorganizatio, 
Act  of  1949. 

Since  it  is  the  intent  of  both  the  House 
ind  Senate  conferees  that  a  simple^  ma 
•ity,  rather  than  a  Constitutional  majority, 
is\Ul  that  is  required  to  approve  suon  a  reso¬ 
lution  the  conferees  agreed  to  add  the  lan- 
guageV’as  in  effect  on  July  1,  19^8”  with  re¬ 
spect  the  Reorganization yAct  of  1949. 
Prior  to\he  act  of  Septembej^4,  1957,  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  majority  was  Required  to  set 
aside  a  proposed  reorganization  plan.  Thus 
reference  to  Vie  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
of  and  by  itseNmigh^nave  been  construed, 
at  some  futureViatar  as  requiring  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  majorU^ rather  than  a  simple 
majority  as  is  lJw  the  case  in  the  Re¬ 
organization  Aciyfcf  ^49,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  September  4,  19^L 

In  addition^  under  fbe  language  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  anyNuture  changes  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  N  1949  will  not 
affect  thafsimple  majority  rNuirement  with 
respecyto  proposed  consolidations,  trans¬ 
fers,  ^assignments,  or  abolitions  of  major 
comjrfatant  functions  under  the\conference 
rejrort. 

ius  the  provision  agreed  to  witl?\respect 
(Co  combatant  functions  recognizes  Ne  re 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  as  provid\i  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  \It 
preserves  to  the  Congress  its  prerogative 
making  the  final  determination  as  to  th 
military  needs  and  requirements  of  our 
nation. 

The  third  area  of  disagreement  deals  with 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de¬ 
partment,  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  present  to  the  Congress,  on  his 
own  initiative,  after  informing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  any  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  he  may  deem 
proper. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  this 
right  with  respect  to  a  Secretary  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  department,  and  in  addition,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  provided  that  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  a  body  could  present  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress,  rather  than  to  the 
Congress,  recommendations  relating  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  House  bill  reenacted  the  law  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  nine  years 
which  provides  that  a  military  Secretary  and 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
have  the  right  to  come  to  the  Congress  on 


his  own  initiative,  after  first  advising  tl 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  respect  to  any 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Deuart- 
ment  of  Defense  that  the  military  Secretary 
or  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  deffin 
proper.  The  Senate  conferees  agrepU  to  the 
language  that  was  contained  in  /he  House 
bill.  Thus  it  is  a  simple  repetition  of  existing 
law. 

Minor  changes  were  also  mafie  with  respect 
to  the  provision  dealing  witjr  i unified  or  speci¬ 
fied  combatant  commands 

■the  President  with 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
;h  the  Secretary  of 
;o  establish  unified 
commands  for  the 
t  missions, 
contained  the  same 
o  the  missions  as 
words  “combatant 
to  on  the  grounds 
station  of  combat, 
immands,  such  as 
and  other  areas, 
combatant  in  na- 
portance.  On  the 
/ her  hand,  the  use  of  the  words  “strategic 
■  missions”  in  a  strict  military  interpretation 
might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  preclude  the 
establishment  of  tactical  missions.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  words  “military  missions”  in  lieu 
of  ’’combatant  missions”  or  “strategic  mis¬ 
sions.”  The  words  “military  missions”  are 
sufficiently  broad  to  include  combatant  mis¬ 
sions,  strategic  missions,  and  tactical  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  Senate  amendment,  with  respect  to 
unified  and  specified  commandSj  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  each  military  department  would 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
forces  assigned  from  its  department  to  such 
combatant  commands  “except  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  determines  that  for  the 
purposes  of  efficiency  such  responsibility 
should  be  assigned  to  another  military  de¬ 
partment.”  The  House  bill  permitted  the 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  forces  as¬ 
signed  to  combatant  commands  to  be  vested 
in  one  or  more  'military  departments  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  How¬ 
ever,  the  House  bill  did  not  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  forces  from  one  mili¬ 
tary  department  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  another  military  department. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  support  of 
such  combatant  commands  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  military  department  for 
the  purposes  of  efficiency  and  economy,  but 
the  administration  of  such  forces  carries  with 
it  far  greater  connotations  dealing  not  only 
ith  discipline,  promotion,  and  personnel 
policies,  but  could  conceivably  be  construed 
toNnclude  almost  all  policies  under  which 
the  Nnilitary  department  operates  and  are 
separately  organized.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  words  "except 
when  tha.  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  1 
that  for  the  purposes  of  efficiency  such  re¬ 
sponsibility 'should  be  assigned  to  another 
military  department.” 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  a 
statutory  basis  fN  the  National  Guard  Bu¬ 
reau,  including  its'Chief.  The  House  agreed 
to  this  portion  of  tnk  Senate  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Sekate  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  elimination  of  three  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
plus  the  reduction  from  9  to  7  of  authorized 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  should  not 
become  effective  until  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislationX  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  this  provisions 

All  other  provisions  of  the  SenaX  amend¬ 
ment  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  are  technical  in  nature  and  deal  with 
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eode  references,  changes  in  section  numbers, 
eM  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  language. 
\  Carl  Vinson, 

Overton  Brooks, 

Paul  J.  Kilday, 

Carl  Durham, 

By  R.  W.  S. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

L.  C.  Arends, 

L.  H.  Gavin, 

^James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
/illiam  G.  Bray, 

Managers  dty  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AUGUST  fylDMER 

Mr.  WALTER.  MrASpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (HyR.  7729)  for, 
the  relief  of  August  WidmerWith  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  anoS^concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ttfk  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  “act”  insert  Aw- 
vided  further,  That  the  exemption  grants 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exA 
elusion  of  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Department  of  State  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
589)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  inclusive, 
and  insert  “That,  for  the  purposes  of  the* 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Annie 
Bertha  Yarnold  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Provided, j 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  unden 
taking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Geneaal, 
be  deposited  or  prescribed  by  section  of 
the  said  act.” 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  11  and  inser/'Ngow 
Lee),  and  Maximo  C.  Angeles.” 

Page  2,  after  line  20,  insert: 

“Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  tVe  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  Helan  Demouchi- 
kous  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  a /  of  September  17. 
1948,  upon  payment  o y  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  to  such  alien  provided  for  in  this 
act,  the  Secretary  or  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-contfol  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that /uch  quota  is  available.” 

The  SPE/KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Theye  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
cuiyred  in. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ible. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH,  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL,  1959 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  13066) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Norrell,  Kirwan, 
Rooney,  Cannon,  Horan,  Bow,  and 
Taber. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
love  a  call  of  the  House. 

call  of  the  Plouse  was  ordered, 
le  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol3 


lowinS  Members  failed  to  answer  to  th/ 
names\  / 

\  [Roll  No.  140]  / 

Ashley  \ 

Gordon 

Radwar/ 

Bass,  Tenn.  ' 

s.  Gwinn 

Sadia/ 

Boggs 

^loeven 

St.  Cx/rge 

Buckley 

Sloffman 

Shurord 

Burdick 

Jltanes 

s/th,  Kans. 

Dies 

Jenkins 

/lie 

Dowdy 

Kearney  , 

fr  aylor 

Eberharter 

MinslVll  / 

Trimble 

Edmondson 

Morris  \  / 

Vursell 

Engle 

MoulderX/ 

Watts 

Feighan 

Friedel 

Gavin 

Poage  / C 
Powell  /  \ 
•Proutj/  \ 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER^  On  thN  rollcall  393 
Members  have /nswered  to  a^eir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  turner  pro 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wj> 
state  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion 
comes  under  suspension  procedi^  on 
the  bill  we  considered  Mondavf  so  it 
takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pasam? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cb/ir  thinks 
that  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  one-thir/of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House- 

The  SPEAKER.  Tha£  is  not  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry^  Tha^entleman  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  speecj/ 

The  question  isjAvill  the  House  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  a/3  pass  the  bill,  S.  3420, 
as  amended? 

Mr.  JUDD/ Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the/eas  and  nays. 

The  yea/ and  nays  were  refused. 

The  qi/stion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  iaemanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were-/yes  195,  noes  52. 

Sc/  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
fe  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid,  on 
the  table. 

MEDAL  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
CIVILIAN  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin¬ 
ished  business  is  the  question  on  sus¬ 
pending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.  R.  488  to  provide  for  the  conferring 
of  an  award  to  be  known  as  the  Medal 
"'for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF  1930,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.,  Mills,  Gregory,  Fo- 
rand,  Reed,  and  Simpson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  -* 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1954 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  S.  3420,  as 
amended,  which  the  Clerk  will  report  by 
title. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  permission 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
scrofdered. 

rere  was  no  objection. 


HOUfV  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  l%o’clock  a.  m. 

The  SPEAK E^  Without  objection,  it 
!is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
OF  1958' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  SpeSdcer,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Julies  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  618  and  a^k  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  ^5  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tlus 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tha 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit-> 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  rejected  farm  bill,  House^assed  bill  to  increase  public  debt 
limit.  House  received  conference  ^report  on  trade  agreements  extension  bill.  House 
Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  to  agree  to  Senate  amendments  to  accrued  expend¬ 
itures  budgeting  bill.  House  committee  ordered  reported  bill  to  grant  REA  Adminis¬ 
trator  more  authority.  Sen,  Humphrey  urged  long-term  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
)en.  Ellender  introduced  biJ4  to  provide  revolving  fuV\d  for  USDA  loans. 


HOUSE 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Voted,  210  to  186,  to  suspend  the  rules  and'p>ass  S.  4071,  the 

farm  bill.  Since  this  was  not  the  required  two-thirds  vote\|or  passage  under 
suspension  /i  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected,  p.  15049 

Rep.  Anderson  stated  that  food  prices  are  increasing  and  th^t  he  has 
"predicted  time  and  again  consumers  do  not  benefit  from  legislation  and  admin¬ 
istrative  action  to  depress  farm  commodity  prices."  p.  15044 

Rep.  Harvey  discussed  the  farm  situation,  particularly  with  regard  to  feed 
and  A ivestock,  and  urged  enactment  of  legislation  for  increased  research  on  the 
industrial  utilization  of  farm  products,  pp.  15085-89 

2.  yB&ECTRIF I CATION;  ORGANIZATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  re¬ 
ported  with  amendment  H.  R.  11762,  to  provide  that  Sec.  I  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  giving  the  Secretary  administrative  control  over  all  USI 
agencies,  shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  REA.  p.  D805 


-  2  - 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  (H.  Rept.  2502).  As 
reported  the  bill,  among  other  things,  extends  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  for  4  years;  restores  a  House  provision  that  actiot 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  is  to  take  effect  if  approved 
by  the  President  or,  if  disapproved  by  the  President,  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the  House  and  Senate  ap¬ 
prove  the  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessarj 
and  deletes  a  Senate  amendment  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
commission,  the  Commission  on  International  Trade  Agreement  Policy,  to  study 
and  recommend  improvements  in  international  trade  agreement  policies,  pp. 


12, 


15083-85- , 


4.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Passed  without  amendment,  286  to  108,  H.  R> 
the  public  debt  ll^Lt  to  $285  billion,  pp.  15048-49 


13580,  to  increase 


5.  BUDGETING,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.  R.  80U2,  the  accrued  expenditure^ budgeting  bill.  pp.  15049-^ 
50,  15114  V  /  S 


6. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  IMPORTS.  Voted,  136  to  109,  to /suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.  R. 
11056,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market ing  Agreement  Act  so  as  to  extend  re¬ 
strictions  on  certain  imported\itrus  fruits,  dried  fruits,  walnuts,  and  dates, 
Since  this  was  not  the  required  nwo-thirjfs  vote  for  passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected.  15050 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conferefi^e  report  on  H.  R,  12738,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  Jf959  \H.  Rept.  2503).  pp.  15081-83 


8.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Agreed,  JZ56  to  135 /\to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
13015,  the  military  construction  authorization  bill.  pp.  15044-48 


9. 


EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R, 
13247,  to  strengthen  the  Rational  defense  and  to\encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programsN:o  meet  critical  needs.  [ 
(pp.  15050,  15114)  Rep.  Dwyer  spoke  on  the  need  fois^  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  (pp.  15106-07) 


10.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Rep£  Holified  criticized  the  President '  s ’Statement  taking 

exception  to  certain  provisions  of  the  atomoic  energy  authorization  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  certain  power  reactors,  pp.  1511513-106 


11. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  withouK  amendment 
S.  1903,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  transportation  expenses  foTn^Presidential 
appointees  assigned  to  duty  posts  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  (H^  Rept. 
2487)  ./p.  15115 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  110^8,  to 
repeal  Section  1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  in  determining 
eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  unemployment  compensation  their  accrued 
mual  leave  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  State  laws.  p.  D807 


PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  13673,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to  volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations 
(H.  Rept.  2494).  p.  15115 
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August  6,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Mills,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12591] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  5,  6,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  23,  24,  25,  and  26. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  1962 ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

(1)  Paragraph  ( 2 )  (A.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  60  per  centum  any  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934,  maV  be  converted  to  its  ad 
valorem  equivalent  based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article 
concerned  during  the  calendar  year  1934  ( determined  in  the 
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same  manner  as  provided  in  subparagraph  ( D )  (ii))  and  the 
proclamation  may  provide  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in 
excess  of  SO  per  centum  above  such  ad  valorem  equivalent.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  20 ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  four)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  four ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  four)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  fj 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  ^ 
this  paragraph  applies  (i)  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first  part  shall 
become  initially  effective  until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  not  less  than  one  year, 
nor  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  lor  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  more  than  three  years,  and  (ii)  no  part  of  a  decrease  shall 
become  initially  effective  after  the  expiration  of  the  four -year  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1962.  If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective, 
then  for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence  any 
time  thereafter  during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by 
reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be 
excluded  in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  or  the  four-year  period, 
as  the  case  may  be,  expires.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Such  subsection  ( b )  is  further  amended  by  inserting  “( 1 )”  after 
“(b)”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(2)  In  each  such  investigation  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  without  excluding  other  factors,  ascertain  for  the  last 
calendar  year  preceding  the  investigation  the  average  invoice  price  on  a 
country -of -origin  basis  ( converted  into  currency  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended)  at  which  the  foreign  article  was  sold  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  average  prices  at  which  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
domestic  articles  were  sold  at  wholesale  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  shall  also,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
estimate  for  each  article  on  the  list  the  maximum  increase  in  annual 
imports  which  may  occur  without  causing  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  The  Commission 
shall  request  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  for  information 
in  their  possession  concerning  prices  and  other  economic  data  from  the 
principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each  such  article.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

Page  5,  next  to  the  last  line,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
after  and  any”,  insert  substantial ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Robt.  S.  Kerr, 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr., 
Edward  Martin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House  the  period 
during  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1963.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  3-year  extension  of 
such  period  instead  of  a  5-year  extension.  The  House  recedes  with  j 
an  amendment  under  which,  the  period  during  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  under  such  section  350  is 
extended  for  4  years,  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Section  350  (a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
provides  that  no  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  section  350 
(a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  act  increasing  by  more  than  50  percent  any  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945.  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House 
the  base  date  for  computing  permissible  increases  in  duty  was  changed 
from  January  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1934.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provided  for  a  change  of  such  base  date  to  July  1,  1934,  and  in  addition 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty  the  proclamation  by  the 
President  may  convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1934, 
to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  1934  value  and  may  increase 
such  ad  valorem  rate  by  not  more  than  50  percent. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  House  accepts  the  substance 
of  the  Senate  amendment  with  technical  and  clarifying  changes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House,  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  after  June 
30,  1958,  no  proclamation  could  be  made  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  | 
below  the  lowest  of  three  specified  rates.  The  first  of  the  alternatives 
specified  was  the  rate  wrhich  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  25  percent  of  such  rate.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  a  maximum  decrease  under  this  first  alterna¬ 
tive  of  15  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  the  limit  below  which  the  rate  of  duty  may  not 
be  decreased  pursuant  to  the  first  of  the  three  specified  alternatives  is 
the  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate  existing  on  July 
1,  1958,  by  20  percent  of  such  rate. 

Amendments  Nos.  4,  7,  and  8:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House, 
any  decrease  in  duty  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into 
after  June  30,  1958,  was  to  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
five  annual  stages.  The  Senate  amendments  provided  that  any  such 
decrease  was  to  become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  three 
annual  stages.  Under  the  conference  agreement,  such  a  decrease  is  to 
become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages. 
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Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House, 
in  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  under  the  first  of  the  3  specified 
alternative  limits  (the  limit  expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  195S),  no  amount  of  decrease  becoming  ini¬ 
tially  effective  at  one  time  was,  in  general,  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958.  Under  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  the  maximum  amount  of  decrease  under  this  alternative  which 
could  become  initially  effective  at  one  time  was,  in  general,  5  percent. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House,  in  the  case  of 
any  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  into  after  June  30,  1958,  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the 
first  part  could  become  initially  effective  after  the  first  part  had  been 
in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  4  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  struck  out  this  provision,  but  provided  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  decrease  pursuant  to  the  first  of  the  three  specified  alterna¬ 
tive  limits  (the  limit  expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958),  no  part  of  any  decrease  in  duty  could  become 
initially  effective  after  the  3-year  period  which  begins  July  1,  1958. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment.  Under  the  conference 
agreement — 

(1)  No  part  of  any  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective 
after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  more  than  3  years ;  and 

(2)  No  part  of  any  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective 
after  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period  which  begins  on  July  1, 
1962. 

In  determining  when  the  3-year  period  or  the  4-year  period  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sentence  expires,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  time 
(after  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective)  during  which  such 
part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United 
States  or  action  thereunder. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  amendment  (for  which  there  is  no  com¬ 
parable  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed  the  House)  would  have  amended 
section  3  (b)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (relating 
to  the  procedure  for  determining  peril  points)  to  provide  that — ■ 

1.  Each  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  (without 
excluding  other  factors)  ascertain  the  average  invoice  price  (con¬ 
verted  into  United  States  currency  in  accordance  with  sec.  522  of 
the  Tariff  Act)  at  which  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  export  to 
the  United  States  on  a  country  of  origin  basis,  and  the  price  of 
like  or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles  when  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  calendar 
year  preceding  such  investigation. 

2.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  also  to  estimate  the  maximum 
increase  in  annual  imports  which  may  occur  without  causing  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  articles. 

3.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  to  request  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  for  information  in  their  possession  concerning 
prices  and  other  economic  data  from  the  principal  supplier  foreign 
country  of  each  such  article. 
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The  conference  agreement  contains  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  technical  and  clarifying  changes,  and  a  change 
making  it  clear  that  the  ascertaining  of  prices  described  in  paragraph  1 
above,  and  the  estimating  of  maximum  increases  described  in  para¬ 
graph  2  above,  are  to  be  made  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  amendment  (for  which  there  is  no  com¬ 
parable  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed  the  House)  would  amend  the 
first  sentence  of  section  7  (e)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  relating  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  “domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products”  and  “domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles”  for  purposes  of 
such  1951  act,  to  include  within  such  terms  “any  group  of  producers 
of  the  raw  or  processed  agricultural  or  horticultural  products  from 
which  any  such  products  or  articles  are  produced.” 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment,  No.  12:  This  amendment  would  amend  section  7  (a) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (relating  to  escape- 
clause  proceedings)  by  striking  out  the  third  paragraph  thereof  and  ( 
inserting  substitute  language  therefor.  The  substitute  language 
provided  that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  not  to  recommend  any 
increased  duty  which  is  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the  Tariff 
Commission  could  convert  such  specific  duty  as  it  existed  on  July 
1,  1934,  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  1934  value 
as  found  by  the  Commission,  and  could  recommend  that  such  ad 
valorem  rate  be  increased  by  not  more  than  50  percent. 

The  Senate  recedes.  In  escape-clause  proceedings,  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  recommend  to  the  President  any  action  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  put  into  effect  under  section  350.  In  view 
of  amendment  No.  2  the  Commission  could  therefore  recommend 
that  the  duty  be  increased  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  with  respect  to  amendment  No.  2. 

Amendment  No.  13:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  14 :  The  bill  as  passed  the  House  amended  section  7 
(c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  to  provide  that 
action  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-, 
clause  proceeding  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  \ 
is  to  take  effect  if  approved  by  the  President  or,  if  disapproved  by  the 
President  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  (by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House) 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so  found  and  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary.  The  House  bill  also 
provided  a  set  of  rules  for  the  consideration,  by  the  Congress,  of 
concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14  struck  out  all  the  provisions  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  is  a  technical  amendment  made  necessary 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  Under  this  plan  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
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were  consolidated  to  form  a  new  agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  be  known  as  the  “Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobil¬ 
ization”. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  17'and'T8:  The'bilTas  passed  the  House  made 
a  number  of  modifications  in  the  existing  provisions  of  law  contained 
in  trade  agreements  legislation  and  relating  to  the  national  security. 
Under  the  House  bill  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  directed,  under  specified  circumstances,  to  make  an  appropriate 
investigation  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  im¬ 
ports  of  an  article.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  if  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  undex  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take  such  ac¬ 
tion,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports 
of  such  article  so  that  such  imports  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  17  and  18  would  change  the  provision  as 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  so  that,  if  the  President  is  advised 
by  the  Director  that,  as  a  result  of  his  investigation,  the  Director  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  tin-eaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  the  President  shall  take  the  required 
action  unless  he  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment  makes  a  further  change  in  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  discussed  under  amendments  Nos.  17  and 
18.  In  the  provision  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  national  security,  the  phrase  “as  set  forth  in  this  sec¬ 
tion”  is  inserted  immediately  after  “national  security”. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  20:  This  amendment  makes  a  further  change  in 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  discussed  under  amendments  Nos.  17 
and  18.  As  explained  above,  the  House  bill  provided  that  the 
President,  under  the  specified  circumstances— 

shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

This  amendment  inserts  the  phrase  “and  its  derivatives”  after  the 
word  “article”  in  the  language  quoted  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  is  a  clarifying  amendment  related  to 
amendment  No.  19. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Section  8  (a)  of  the  bill  as  passed  the  House 
added  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1954, 
extending  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Subsection  (c),  as  contained  in 
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the  House  bill,  provided  that,  for  the  purposes  of  such  section  2,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  President 
shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and  without 
excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  certain  stated 
factors.  Senate  amendment  No.  22  retains  subsection  (c)  as  passed 
the  House,  but  adds  a  new  sentence.  The  new  sentence  provides 
that  in  the  administration  of  section  2  of  such  act  of  July  1,  1954,  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  the  Director  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization 
(see  amendment  No.  16)  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize 
the  close  relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national 
security,  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of 
skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be 
considered,  without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national 
security.  I 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which  inserts  “substantial” 
before  the  phrase — 

unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of 
skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from 
the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
imports. 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  These  are  clerical  amendments. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  25:  This  amendment  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  agreement  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  in  policies,  measures,  and  practices.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  was  required  to  consider  and  report  on  certain 
specified  matters. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  adjustment  of  productive  activities  to  the  economic  conditions! 
created  by  national  trade  policy. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forajsid, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

o 
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Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

\  George  Mahon, 

\  Harry  R.  Sheppard, 

\  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

\  W.  P.  Norrell, 

\  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

\  Clarence  Cannon, 

\  R.  B.  WlGGLESWORTH, 

\  Errett  P.  Scrtvner, 

\  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr., 

\  Except  as  to  amend- 
\  ment  No.  9. 

Wohn  Taber, 

Managers  ob  the  Part  of  the  House. 


michiganVrimary 

(Mr.  RABAUT  askeH.  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  anckextend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  thesRECORD.) 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speyer,  you  will 
note  that  I  wear  on  my  person  today  a 
medallion  depicting  the  seal  orthe  great 
State  of  Michigan.  And  rightfully  so,  for 
yesterday  the  electorate  for  the\sixth 
time  nominated,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  a  great  American  to  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  the  Wolverine  State ;  a  mail 
devoted  to  the  people,  a  humanitarian, 
a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  the 
Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  my  congressional  district. 

Michigan  for  years  was  known  as  the 
rock  bed  of  Republicanism.  This  man, 
young  at  heart,  and  with  a  devotion  of 
great  understanding,  is  marching  for¬ 
ward  to  a  position  of  greater  service  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  his  in  1960. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept  No.  2502) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  5,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
23,  24,  25,  and  26. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “1962”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

‘“(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per 
centum  any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1, 
1934;  except  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1934,  may  be  converted 
to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned 
during  the  calendar  year  1934  (determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (D)  (ii))  and  the  proclamation  may 
provide  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  above  such  ad 
valorem  equivalent.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “20”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment;  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “four”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  sarnie. 

Amendment  numbered  7 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  'amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “four”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  msert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “four”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  9 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“‘(C)  In  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para¬ 
graph  applies  (i)  no  part  of  a  decrease  after 
the  first  part  shall  become  initially  effective 
until  the  immediately  previous  part  shall 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  after 
the  first  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than 
three  years,  and  (ii)  no  part  of  a  decrease 
shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  four-year  period  which  be¬ 
gins  on  July  1,  1962.  If  any  part  of  a  de¬ 
crease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the 
purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter  during 
which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  legislation  of  the  United 
States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  exclud¬ 
ed  in  determining  when  the  three -year  pe¬ 
riod  or  the  four-year  periodr  as  the  case  may 
be,  expires.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
'  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fel¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 
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“(c)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  ‘(1)  ’  after  ’(b)  ’  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(2)  In  each  such  investigation  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
without  excluding  other  factors,  ascertain 
for  the  last  calendar  year  preceding  the  in¬ 
vestigation  the  average  invoice  price  on  a 
country-of-origin  basis  (converted  into  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended)  at  which  the 
foreign  article  was  sold  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  average  prices  at 
which  the  like  or  directly  competitive  do¬ 
mestic  articles  were  sold  at  wholesale  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
Commission  shall  also,  to  the  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  estimate  for  each  article  on  the  list 
the  maximum  increase  in  annual  imports 
which  may  occur  without  causing  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  request  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  for  information  in  their 
possession  concerning  prices  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  data  from  the  principal  supplier  for¬ 
eign  country  of  each  such  article.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Page  5,  next  to  the  last  line,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  after  “;  and  any” 
insert  "substantial”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  P.  Byrd, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr., 
Edward  Martin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  the  House,  the  period  during  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  would  be  extended 
from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1963.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  a  3-year  extension  of  such 
period  instead  of  a  5-year  extension.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  under 
which  the  period  during  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements 
under  such  section  350  is  extended  for  4 
years,  from  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1962. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Section  350  (a)  (2) 

(B)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  that 
no  proclamation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  350  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  increas¬ 
ing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate 
of  duty  existing  on  January  1,  1945.  Under 
the  bill  as  passed  the  Hijuse  the  base  date 
for  computing  permissible  increases  in  duty 
was  changed  from  January  1,  1945,  to  July  1, 
1934.  The  Senate  amendment  also  provided 
for  a  change  of  such  base  date  to  July  1, 
1934,  and  in  addition  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  a  specific  duty  the  proclamation  by 
the  President  may  convert  such  specific  duty 
as  it  existed,  on  July  1,  1934,  to  its  ad  va¬ 
lorem  equivalent  based  on  1934  value  and 
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may  increase  such  ad  valorem'rate  by  not 
more  than  50  per  centum. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  accepts  .the  substance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  technical  and  clarifying 
changes. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  the  House,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  after  June  30,  1958,  no  proclamation 
could  be  made  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty 
below  the  lowest  of  three  specified  rates. 
The  first  of  the  alternatives  specified  was 
the  rate  which  would  result  from  decreas¬ 
ing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  25 
per  centum  of  such  rate.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  a  maximum  de¬ 
crease  under  this  first  alternative  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  limit 
below  which  the  rate  of  duty  may  not  be 
decreased  pursuant  to  the  first  of  the  three 
specified  alternatives  is  the  rate  which  would 
result  from  decreasing  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  i958,  by  20  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

Amendments  Nos.  4,  7,  and  8:  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  the  House,  any  decrease  in 
duty  under  a  foreign  trade  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  after  June  30,  1958,  was  to  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  five 
annual  stages.  The  Senate  amendments  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  such  decrease  was  to  be¬ 
come  initially  effective  in  not  more  than 
three  annual  stages.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  such  a  decrease  is  to  become 
initially  effective  in  riot  more  than  four  an¬ 
nual  stages. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  the  House,  in  the  case  of  any 
decrease  in  duty  under  the  first  of  the  three 
specified  alternative  limits  (the  limit  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958),  no  amount  of  de¬ 
crease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one 
time  was,  in  general,  to  exceed  10,  percent 
of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 
Under  the  Senate  amendments,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  decrease  under  this  alter¬ 
native  which  could  become  initially  effec¬ 
tive  at  one  time  was,  in  general,  5  percent. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  9 :  Under  the  bill  as  passed 
the  House,  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  after  June  30,  1958, 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the  first  part  could 
become  initially  effective  after  the  first  part 
had  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  ag¬ 
gregating  mor»-  than  4  years.  The  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  this  provision,  but 
provided  that,  in  the  case  of  any  decrease 
pursuant  to  the  first  of  the  three  specified 
alternative  limits  (the  limit  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1958) ,  no  part  of  any  decrease  in'duty 
could  become  initially  effective  after  the  3- 
year  period  which  begins  July  1,  1958. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  (1)  no  part 
of  any  decrease  shall  become  initially  ef¬ 
fective  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been  in 
effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more 
than  3  years;  and  (2)  no  part  of  any  decrease 
shall  become  initially  effective  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  4-year  period  which  begins 
on  July  1,  1962. 

In  determining  when  the  3 -year  period 
or  the  4-year  period  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  expires,  there  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  any  time  (after  any  part  of  a  de¬ 
crease  has  become  effective)  during  which 
such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by-' 
reason  of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or 
action  thereunder. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  amendment  (for- 
which  there  is  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  bill  as  passed  the  House)  would  have 
amended  section  3  (b)  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  (relating  to  the 
procedure  for  determining  peril  points)  to 
provide  that: 


1.  Each  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  (without  excluding  other  factors) 
ascertain  the  average  invoice  price  (con¬ 
verted  into  United  States  currency  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  522  of  the  Tariff  Act) 
at  which  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  United  States  on  a  country  of  origin 
basis,  and  the  price  of  like  or  directly  com¬ 
petitive  domestic  articles  when  soldi  at 
wholesale  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  calendar  year  preceding  such 
investigation. 

2.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  also  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  maximum  increase  in  annual  im¬ 
ports  which  may  occur  without  causing  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

3.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  to  request  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  for  in¬ 
formation  in  their  possession  concerning 
prices  and  other  economic  data  from  the 
principal  supplier  foreign  country  of  each 
such  article. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
technical  and  clarifying  changes,  and  a 
change  making  it  clear  that  the  ascertain¬ 
ing  of  prices  described  in  paragraph  1  above, 
and  the  estimating  of  maximum  increases 
described  in  paragraph  2  above,  are  to  be 
made  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  amendment  (for 
which  there  is  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  bill  as  passed  the  House)  would  amend 
the  first  sentence  of  section  7  (e)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
relating  to  the'  definition  of  the  terms  “do¬ 
mestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products”  and  “domestic  in¬ 
dustry  producing  like  or  directly  competi¬ 
tive  articles”  for  purposes  of  such  1951  act, 
to  include  within  such  terms  “any  group  of 
producers  of  the  raw  or  processed  agricul¬ 
tural  or  horticultural  products  from  which 
any  such  products  or  articles  are  produced.” 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12:  This  amendment 
would  amend  section  7  (a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (relating 
to  escape  clause  proceedings)  by  striking 
out  the  third  paragraph  thereof  and  in¬ 
serting  substitute  language  therefor.  The 
substitute  language  provided  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  not  to  recommend  any  in¬ 
creased  duty  which  is  more  than  50  percent 
above  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934;  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  a  specific  duty,  the 
Tariff  Commission  could  convert  such  spe¬ 
cific  duty  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1934,  to 
its  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  basis  of 
1934  value  fjs  found  by  the  Commission,  and 
.could  recommend  that  such  ad  valorem 
rate  be  increased  by  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent. 

The  Senate  recedes.  In  escape  clause  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  any  action  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  put  into  effect 
under  section  350.  In  view  of  amendment 
No.  2  the  Commission  could  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  duty  be  increased  in  the 
manner  provided,,  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  amendment  No.  2. 

Amendment  No.  13:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  14:  The  bill  as  passed  the 
House  amended  section  7  '(C)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  19al  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  action  found  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  injury  is  to  take  effect  if  approved 
by  the  President  or,  if  disapproved  by  the 
President  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the 
adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
(by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  two- thirds  vote 
of  each  House)  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
Stating,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary.  The  House  bill  also 


provided  a  set  of  rules  for  the  considera¬ 
tion,  by  the  Congress,  of  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14  struck  out  all 
the  provisions  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  made  necessary  by  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  Under  this  plan 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  were 
consolidated  to  form  a  new  agency  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  be  known 
as  the  "Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobil¬ 
ization.”  ^ 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  17  and  18 :  Th  bill  as 
passed  the  House  made  a  number  of  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
contained  in  trade  agreements  legislation 
and  relating  to  the  national  security.  Un¬ 
der  the  House  bill  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  is  directed,  under 
specified  circumstances,  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priate  investigation  to  determine  the  effects 
on  the  national  security  of  imports  of  an 
article.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation, 
the  Director  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise 
the  President,  and,  if  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  as  to  ,  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such 
article  so  that  such  imports  will  /iot  threat¬ 
en  to  impair  the  national  security. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  17  and  18  would 
change  the  provision  as  outlined  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  so  that,  if  the  President 
is  advised  by  the  Director  that,  as  a  result 
of  his  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  the  required  action  unless 
he  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment 
makes  a  further  change  in  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  discussed  under  amendments 
Nos.  17  and  18.  In  the  provision  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  to  national  security,  the  phrase  “as 
set  forth  in  this  section”  is  inserted  imme¬ 
diately  after  “national  security.” 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  20:  This  amendment 
makes  a  further  change  in  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  discussed  under  amendments 
Nos.  17  and  .18.  As  explained  above,  the 
House  bill  provided  that  the  President,  un¬ 
der  the  specified  circumstances,  “shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  arti¬ 
cle  so  that  such  imports  will  not  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security.”  This 
amendment,  inserts  the  phrase  “and  its  de¬ 
rivatives”  after  the  word  “article”  in  the 
language  quoted  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  This  is  a  clarifying 
amendment  related  to  amendment  No.  19. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Section  8  (a)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  the  House  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (c)  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  1, 
1954,  extending  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Subsection  (c),  as 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  provided  that. 
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for  the  purposes  of  such  section  2,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light  of 
the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
-without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  certain  staged  factors. 
Senate  amendment  No.  22  retains  subsection 
(c)  as  passed  the  House,  but  adds  a  new 
sentence.  The  new  sentence  provides  that 
in  the  administration  of  section  2  of  such 
act  of  July  1,  1954,  as  amended  by  the  bill, 
the  Director  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobili¬ 
zation  (see  amendment  No.  16)  and  the 
President  shall  further  recognize  the  close 
relation  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  our  national  security,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  impact  of  fqreign 
competition  on  the  economic  welfare  of  in¬ 
dividual  domestic  industries;  and  any  un¬ 
employment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  govern¬ 
ment,  loss  of  skills  or  investment,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
imports  shall  be  considered,  without  exclud¬ 
ing  other  factors,  in  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  internal  economy 
may  impair  the  national  security. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  inserts  “substantial”  before  the 
phrase  “unemployment,  decrease  in  reve¬ 
nues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or  invest¬ 
ment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from 
the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products 
by  excessiveximports.” 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  These  are 
clerical  amendments.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  25:  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  International  Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  th/e  international  trade 
agreement  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  recommend  improvements  in  policies, 
measures,  and  practices.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  was  required  to  consider  and 
report  on  certain  specified  matters. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment  re¬ 
lated  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  productive  activities  to  the  economic 
conditions  created  by  national  trade  policy. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  give 
permission  to  address  the  House  io/  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it/is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  revision  in 
the  program  for  tomorrow.  /Can  the 
majority  leader  inform  us  ab^ut  it? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tomorrow,  as 
previously  announced,  tl/e  educational 
programs  bill  will  come/up,  but  prior  to 
that  there  will  be  thr/e  conference  re¬ 
ports,  the  first  on  the  trade  agreements 
extension  bill,  the  second  on  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill,  and  the 
third  on  the  small  business  bill. 

SMALL  VESSELS  OPERATED  BY 
'COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  ifoNNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the'  bill  (S.  1798)  to 
amend  section  4426  of  the  Revised 
latutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
5ertain  small  vessels  operated  by  co- 
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operatives  or  associations  in  transport¬ 
ing  merchandise  of  members  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  to  or  from  places  within  the 
inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  or 
to  or  from  places  within  said  inland 
waters  and  places  within  the  inland 
waters  of  the  State  of  Washington,  with 
a  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Bonner.  Gar- 
matz,' Boykin,  Tollefson,  and  Van  Pelt. 


PORTUGUESE  REFUGEES  OF  THE 
AZORES 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  13627,  a  bill  to  provide 
certain  visa  quotas  for  Portuguese  refi 
;ees  of  the  Azores,  who  were  made  honle- 
;s  by  recent  natural  disasters  in  >neir 
country. 

e  bill  will  permit  a  number  iff  these 
refugees  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  our  historic  policy  of 
offering Na  haven  and  a  renige  to  the 
suffering  \nd  the  oppressed  of  other 
lands. 

Many  of  these  refugees  have  relatives 
living  in  this\ountrV[  Many  of  these 
fine  people  resioe  m  my  district  and 
State,  where  they\fe  highly  regarded  by 
their  neighbors  f/rVieir  honesty,  indus¬ 
try,  patriotismyand  outstanding  citizen¬ 
ship.  I  have  imbounded  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  toy  the  Portuguese  people.  I 
have  close  /riendships  ano^ontacts  with 
a  large  number  of  them,  who  are  con¬ 
stituents  of  mine,  and  I  havehlways  been 
deeply' impressed  with  their  American¬ 
ism  lfnd  unswerving  loyalty  to\lie  Na- 
tiojn,  both  in  war  and  in  peac' 

lost  of  the  Portuguese  people  iX  my 
[istrict  reside  in  Hudson,  Mass.,  where 
they  have  made  great  advancement  in  tr 
civic,  industrial,  and  professional  lif£ 
of  the  community.  They  are  an  unusu¬ 
ally  devout  and  spiritually  minded  peo¬ 
ple,  devoted  in  their  family  life,  their 
friendships  and  civic  responsibilities.  I 
know  of  no  finer  Americans  than  the 
Portuguese  people  of  my  district  and 
State,  with  whom  I  have  had  such  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  during  my  public 
career.  I  am  much  indebted  to  them  for 
their  invariable  support  and  cooperation 
and  the  sterling  character  of  their  pa¬ 
triotism  and  loyal  citizenship. 

I  can  well  understand  their  deep  con¬ 
cern  for  their  overseas  brethren,  and  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  to  help  alleviate 
the  unfortunate  conditions  that  now 
afflict  them  because  of  the  loss  of  their 
homes  in  the  Azores. 

The  nation  has  acted  in  previous  in¬ 
stances  to  help  people  similarly  afflicted. 
Only  recently  we  passed  laws  allowing 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  very 
many  Hungarian  refugees,  who  had  been 
crushed  and  driven  from  their  homes  by 
ruthless  Soviet  tyranny. 


This  bill,  as  proposed  by  me,  wot 
authorize  the  issuance  of  1,500  special 
nonquota-immigrant  visas  to  Portus 
aliens,  their  wives  and  unmarried  sons 
and  daughters  under  21  years  of/ige,  in¬ 
cluding  stepsons  or  stepdaughters  and 
sons  or  daughters  adopted  prior  to  July 
1,  1953,  if  accompanying  triem  to  this 
country.  / 

Such  visas,  as  provided/ivould  be  issued 
only  to  nationals  or  citizens  of  Portugal, 
who,  because  of  natural  calamity  in  the 
Azores  Islands  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1958,  are  out  of  their  usual  place  of  abode 
in  such  islands  and  unable  to  return  to 
their  homes  and’  who  are  in  urgent  need 
of  assistance  $6v  the  essentials  of  life. 

The  bill  permits  United  States  consular 
offices  abr^d  to  issue  visas  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  when/they  are  found  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  more  worthy  leg¬ 
islation  or  a  more  deserving  people  in 
lose  behalf  it  is  proposed  to  enact  it, 
ind  I  trust  that,  notwithstanding  the 
imminent  adjournment  of  Congress,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  exert  every  ef¬ 
fort  in  compassion  and  justice  to  favor¬ 
ably  report  this  bill  to  the  House  for 
passage.  The  bill  is  being  ably  spon¬ 
sored  and  guided  in  the  other  body  by 
my  distinguished  friends,  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore. 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  correct 
an  inadvertent  statement  that  was  con¬ 
tained  in  my  speech  on  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  of  July  10,  1958,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Record  for  July  12,  at  page 
A5389,  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
right-hand  column  on  said  page.  After 
the  words  “our  once  prosperous  indus¬ 
try.”,  strike  the  next  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  followings-  - 

■  The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  long-established  business  with  a  product 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  other 
American  watch  dompanies,  have  suffered 
and  have  in  some  way  been  adversely  affected 
by  almost  unrestricted  imports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  permanent  Record  will  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 

.FARM  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAflVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.\Mr.  Speaker,  no  area 
of  domestic  legislation  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  agriculture.  This  fact,  I 
feel  sure,  explains  inl^rge  measure  the 
difficulties  encounteredNln  the  effort  to 
draft  a  fair  and  effective’  farm  program. 

Most  of  our  colleagues  vfill  agree  that 
as  far  back  as  they  can  recall,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  periodically  engaged  in 
the  search  for  sound  farm  legislation. 
The  85th  Congress  has  been  no  exception 
in  its  repeated  efforts  to  formulate  one 
or  more  proposals  aimed  at  meeting 
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ijor  problems  in  United  States  agri¬ 
culture.  To  its  credit,  the  1958  session 
of  Congress  has  contributed  materially 
to  what  most  authorities  confidently 
hope  will  constitute  a  better  long-range 
farm  otNbok  than  has  been  previously 
achieved  lh.  postwar  legislation.  . 

Here  and Niow,  it  should  be  noted  that 
war  and  fartn  crises  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  So  f  aras  recent  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  is  concerned,  no  plague  of  nature 
was  ever  so  violent  in  its  aftermath  on 
America’s  rural  economy  as  have  been 
our  20th  century  armed  conflicts.  With 
resurging  force,  eacnv  successive  war 
emergency  has  put  our  conventional 
farm  economy  to  the  testy-first  by  im¬ 
posing  an  insatiable  demand  for  food 
and  fiber,  then  almost  overnight  switch¬ 
ing  to  a  transitional  period  of\eturning 
peacetime  conditions  with  a  steadily  de¬ 
clining  demand  for  farm  product  bol^h 
at  home  and  abroad.  With  on\  of 
course,  has  been  skyrocketing  pricesVor 
all  the  farmer  could  sell,  and  with  tl 
other  persistently  high  prices  for  all  h( 
must  buy.  Still  other  peacetime  prob¬ 
lems  have  come  to  include  the  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  land  of  inflated  valuation, 
purchase  of  machinery  and  extra  equip¬ 
ment  at  wartime  prices,  and  a  generally 
higher  level  of  financial  obligations  at 
the  very  time  income  is  diminishing. 
The  realities  of  this  economic  stress,  fol¬ 
lowed  sooner  or  later  by  a  depression 
originating  on  the  farm,  led  earlier  Con¬ 
gresses  to  the  concept  of  parity.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  this  cost-of-doing-business 
yardstick  for  the  farmer  was  the  obvious 
device  of  attaining  such  a  goal  through 
limited  planting  and  a  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  basic  commodities  so  pro¬ 
duced.  With  only  minor  exceptions,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  parity  has  been 
the  starting  point  of  most  major  farm 
programs  evolved  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  turn  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  great  Midwest  agricultural 
industry  as  represented  by  my  State  of 
Indiana.  For  most  Hoosiers,  of  course, 
no  phase  of  our  diversified  farming 
means  more  than  our  corn-and-hog 
economy.  It  is  the  backbone  of  whatever 
prosperity  we  can  achieve. 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  while  it  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  harvested  crop  in  America,  cori 
is  not  marketed  in  the  same  way 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice.  Wfry 
little  corn  is  marketed  direct  from?  the 
field.  It  instead  goe$  to  market  a g  live¬ 
stock.  Thus  in  the  course  of  jfime,  as 
farm  problems  became  widel^/debated, 
we  of  the  Midwest  came  to  Jfccept  the 
theory  that  by  limiting  th^f  production 
of  corn,  and  putting  a  flgror  under  the 
price  of  it,  we  could  stabilize  and  sustain 
the  price  of  livestock.  Jm d  by  and  large, 
this  simple  formula,  oarrying  with  it  no 
serious  penalties,  proved  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  through  tfiaryears. 

As  a  matter  a f  fact,  the  grain  and 
livestock  market  maintained  such  a  fine 
degree  of  natural  balance  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  growers  who  complied  with 
acreage  restriction  for  guaranteed  prices 
was  thaUSmall  segment  known  as  cash 
corn  producers.  Their  area  of  opera¬ 
tion  centers  around  Chicago,  since  that 
GreaC  Lakes  point  is  the  world’s  largest 
mq/keting  center  for  grain  products  of 


all  kinds.  The  establishment  of  a  floor 
under  grain,  especially  corn,  had  the 
tendency  of  “making  the  market”  so  far 
as  livestock  prices  were  concerned. 
They,  in  turn,  constitute  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  farm  income  in  my 
section  of  the  country. 

In  the  press  and  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  frequently  noted  that  livestock 
farmers  are  not  interested  in  farm  leg¬ 
islation.  As  evidence  of  this,  figures 
are  quoted  to  show  that  few  of  them 
comply  with  corn  and  feed  grain  limi¬ 
tations.  This,  however,  is  an  erroneous 
conclusion  because  the  average  hog  or 
beef  farmer  does  not  regard  corn  produc¬ 
tion  as  his  source  of  income.  He  instead 
converts  his  corn,  supplemented  by 
other  high-protein  feeds,  into  livestock, 
and  livestock  becomes  his  source  of  in¬ 
come.  For  this  reason  many  Midwest 
farmers  are  not  too  much  concerned 
with  the  market  price  of  corn,  and  a 
substantial  number  may  not  even  sense 
the  direct  relationship  between  the  sup¬ 
port  program  for  corn  and  the  prices 
fhey  receive  for  their  livestock.  None- 
aeless,  the  effect  has  been  real  and  it 
accounted  for  some  years  of  unprece^ 
denied  prosperity  in  livestock  farminj 

To  sure,  not  every  year  has  beeia  a 
good  one,  and  livestock  prices  do  fpflow 
a  cycle. \a11  livestock  men,  aware  of 
this,  take  rt  in  stride.  For  example,  the 
normal  cycN  of  hogs  will  ruiyapproxi- 
mately  4  yeaiNr— this  period  b/nng  one  of 
slight  but  risingvover-produ/raon,  with  a 
consequent  gradual  decline  in  price,  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  signfficanjr  reduction  in 
numbers  and  a  resultant  increase  in 
price.  A  similar  but^onger  cycle  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  beef  indu^tr; 

We  of  the  grain/and  livestock  section 
are  now  experiencing  a  highly  favor¬ 
able  market,  if has  been  brought  about 
by  unusual  ^Circumstances.  >Not  only 
are  the  beefj/and  hog  cycles  running  to¬ 
gether  near  their  peaks,  but  tne  con- 
sump  tion/of  both  meats  are  at  aiv  all- 
time  ham  of  more  than  80  pounds  e^ch 
per  yerfr  for  every  American. 

At^this  point  it  might  well  be  notei 
thjft  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  grain 
id  livestock  production  goes  abroad, 
^y  sharp  contrast  as  much  as  half  of  our 
"wheat  and  cotton  output  may  go  into 
export  channels. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  my  discus¬ 
sion  which  pertains  to  the  menacing 
situation  that  has  developed  in  our  grain 
and  livestock  picture.  The  natural  bal¬ 
ance  that  long  prevailed  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  consumption  is  threatened  by  an 
excess  of  feed  grains  coming  in  larger 
and  larger  volume  from  new  areas. 

Thousands  of  acres  once  devoted  to 
wartime  wheat  and  cotton  production 
have  been  idled  during  recent  years,  due 
in  part  to  our  loss  of  overseas  markets. 
Their  owners,  assisted  by  State  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  sought  new  products  to 
utilize  the  diverted  acres  and  bolster  in¬ 
come.  .  One  important  new  product  now 
felt  in  the  grain  trade  is  grain  sorghum. 
It  is  not  a  new  crop,  but  the  plant 
breeders  have  come  up  with  a  new  vari¬ 
ety — a  hybrid  more  desirable  than  the 
old  type  of  sorghum  used  chiefly  as  a 
forage  crop  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 
This  new  crop  can  be  seeded  and  har¬ 


vested  largely  with  the  same  equipment 
the  farmer  has  available  to  him  and  iny 
many  instances  is  fully  competitive  witji 
wheat  from  an  income  standpoint. 

Grain  sorghum  is  not  as  desirably  as 
corn  to  feed  as  a  whole  grain,  but  if  can 
be  crushed  and  mixed  with  oth^r  pro¬ 
teins  as  a  livestock  feed  and  Jmen  be¬ 
comes  fully  competitive.  "Foy this  rea¬ 
son  we  of  the  Midwest  find  ourselves 
facing  a  problem  new, to  us.  We  know 
that  the  production  of  giyater  quantities 
of  feed  grain' must  inevitably  result  in 
the  production  of  greater  amounts  of 
livestock,  and  since  uaeat  is  a  perishable, 
it  must  be  placed  on  the  market  almost 
immediately,  w/  therefore  are  faced 
with  a  problem/for  which  no  easy  solu¬ 
tion  is  presently  in  sight. 

All  this,  it/should  be  apparent,  serves 
to  explain  .why  there  has  been  so  much 
dissension7  within  the  feed  grain  live¬ 
stock  belt  over  the  type  of  farm  program 
we  should  have.  Regardless  of  the  pro- 
granVwhich  finally  evolves  we  all  must 
realize  that  we  may  experience  demoral¬ 
izingly  low  prices  in  the  livestock  indus- 
in  the  years  ahead  and  they  could 
"result  in  extreme  hardship  for  this  great 
segment  of  agriculture. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
western  livestock  producer,  particularly 
the  producer  of  feeder  cattle,  is  as  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  this  program  as  the 
livestock  feeder,  for  a  period  of  depressed 
livestock  prices  will  inescapably  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  price  of  feeder  cattle  the 
range  producer  sends  to  market. 

I  have  here  among  comments  which 
I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  newspaper  articles.  One, 
entitled  “Farm  Officials  Concerned  by  Big 
Buildup  of  Meat  Animals,”  touches  upon 
the  serious  problem  we  now  are  facing. 
It  also  quotes  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson’s  views  of  what  may  happen  if 
Ave  increase  our  already  heavy  supply  of 
livestock.  While  his  warning,  of  course, 
is  timely,  I  think  it  is,  evident  that  the 
farmer  is  not  in  position  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  govern  the  situation ;  for  while 
he  may  not  actually  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction,  the  new  grain  coming  into  the 
picture  must  ultimately  find  its  way  to 
irket  by  way  of  livestock;  and  unless 
some  method  is  devised  to  utilize  the 
surplus,  it  will  depress  the  livestock 
market 

The  Article  follows: 


Farm  OffI^jals  Concerned  by  Big  Buildup 
i  of  Meat  Animals 
(Bfc  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

WASHiNGTON.-^’ederal  farm  officials  are 
beginning  to  showksome  concern  over  a  pos¬ 
sible  big  buildup  oVmeat  animals  on  farms. 

Taking  note  of  a  retent  survey  forecasting 
a  14-percent  increase  mb  the  size  of  the  fall 
pig  crop,  Secretary  of  AgSmulture  Benson  has 
issued  a  statement  warnin^producers  against 
possible  overexpansion. 

The  Agricultural  MarketlnXService  issued 
a  report  showing  there  were  lmcercent  more 
beef  cattle  on  feed  for  the  slaughter  market 
on  July  1  in  13  major  feeding  i^ites  than 
a  year  earlier. 

This  report  indicated  that  many  ^feeders 
have  been  holding  meat  animals  on  Arms 
longer  than  normal  at  this  season  ofVhe 
year.  They  are  feeding  them  to  heaAsr 
weights  than  usually  would  be  the  case 
They  apparently  are  encouraged  to  do  this^ 
by  the  present  favorable  price  situation. 
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.3,22 

TVA. . . 

Onion  futuraa.  yf. . . . . 

Unemployment 

. .  .36 

Personnel. ,yf  .\ • . .9 , 

26,38 

12,24 

Wildlife. ........... 

Rep,  HilDf. . . . . .  •  * 

HIGHLIGHTS;  House  agreed  to  confei^nce  report  Oo  extend  trade  agreements  authority. 
Sens.  Aiken  and  Stennis  urged  cora^omise  on  the  hrm  bill.  Senate  debated  bill  to 
revise  procedures  for  election  A  CSS  farmer  commiPteemen.  Senate  agreed  to  con¬ 
ference  report  on  bill  prohibiting  onion  futures  trying.  Sens.  Proxmire  and 
mphrey  criticized  farm  projfam  and  size  of  USDA  budget.  House  Rules  Committee 
leared  area  redevelopmentifill.  Both  Houses  agreed  toVonference  report  on  Defense 
Department  appropriation  A.X1,  Sen.  Anderson  submitted  XkI  discussed  measure 
establish  acreage  allotments  and  price  support  levels  for  upxan  co  on. 


} 

<fl 


1,  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Agreed,  161  to  56,  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12591,  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  pp. 
15170-76 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  The  Rules  Committee  granted  a  rule  for  consideration  of 
S.  36jB,  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  o 
staotial  and  persistent  unemployment  in  certain  economically  depressed 

P./D314 


.INERALS,  The  Rules  Committee  announced  agreement  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
to  provide  stabilization  payments  to  certain  mineral  P^dueers.  p. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2069,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Ac 
so  as  to  promote  the  development  of  coal  on  the  public  domain.  P*„ 


-  2  - 


9. 


SHALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3651,  to  make  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for  small -business  conce; 
>p.  15182-86 


5.  APPtoPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12238,  the 

Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  dis¬ 
agreement.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  14176-^2,  15146-7 
(The  conferees  deleted  the  requirement  for  reports  on  budgetary  reserves ,  but 
requesteckthat  the  Budget  Bureau  arrange  for  such  reports.) 

6.  IMPORTS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6006,  to  provide  for  greater 

certainty.  Speed,  and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Anti^aumping  Act. 
pp.  15186-87 


7.  CONTRACTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11749,  to  extend  the  ^negotiation  Act  of 
1951  for  6  months \ until  June  30,  1959.  pp.  15188-89 


8.  EDUCATION.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  /defense  education  bill, 
after  agreeing,  265  to\L08,  to  a  Rules  Committee  resolution  for  debate  on  the 
bill.  pp.  15192-218 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office^wid  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  H.  R.  9407, 
with  amendment,  to  provide  additional  opportunity  for  certain  employees  to 
obtain  career-conditional  and\areer  appointments  in  the  competitive  service 
(H.  Rept.  2506);  and  S.  4004,  without  amendment,  to  encourage  transfers  of 
Federal  employees  for  service  wlc^  international  organizations  (H.  Rept.  2509). 
p.  15231 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3195,  to  authorize 
certain  retired  Federal  personnel  toAccept  and  wear  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  /erta^n  foreign  countries  (H.  Rept.  2521). 
p.  15232 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  issued  a  report  on  the  study  of 
manpower  utilization  in  financial  management  functions  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (H,  Rept.  2512) .  p.  15£32 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  withoikt  amendment  H.  R.  11908,  to  re¬ 
peal  Sec.  1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in  determining  eligibility 
of  Federal  employees  to/  unemployment  compensation^  heir  accrued  annual  leave ^ 


shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  State  laws  (H.  \ept.  2515).  p.  15232 


10.  INSPECTION  SERVICES./  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  3873/  to  permit  the  interchange  of  inspection  services  between 
executive  agencies  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  t^pds  (H.  Rept.  2508). 
p.  15231 


11.  FORESTRY, 
ment  H. 
lands  ir 


te  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  report edyithout  amend- 
12242,  to  authorize  the  sale  or  exchange  of  certain  Xorest  Service 
Pima  County,  Ariz.  (H.  Rept.  2523) .  p.  15232 


RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  repdgted  H.  R. 
12§09,  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project ,  Sal if. ; 
and  H.  J.  Res.  585,  to  authorize  studies  and  a  report  on  service  to  certain 
lalifomia  counties  from  the  Central  Valley  project,  p.  D814 


1  y,  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Rules  Committee  adopted  a  motion  to  reconsider  previoul 
action  of  having  tabled  hearing  to  consider  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  S.  186$ 
to  authorize  the  TVA  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  its' 
power  programs,  p.  D814 
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In  the  committee  of  conference  it  was 
agreed  that  the  House  would  recede  fipm  its 
k  amendment. 

Francis  E.  Walter, 

Frank  Chei!p, 

DeWitt  S.  Hyde, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr. 'WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
considera!W>n  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  2239. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Nje  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  ''Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  whe^ier  this  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  >and  the  other 
Republican  members  of  rfae  committee? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  is 'a  conference 
report  signed  by'the  ranking'ijiembers  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  withdraw  nW  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report.' 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  RULES 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or¬ 
der  on  Monday  next  for  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  Members  to  move  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

-  Mr.  MARTIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  reser¬ 
vation  because  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  suspending  the  rules  on  all 
sorts  of  legislation  the  House  should  have 
some  information  as  to  why  we  are  do¬ 
ing  this.  I  understand  one  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side  .of  the  Capitol  went 
home  yesterday  for  a  week.  I  sympa^ 
thize  with  him  that  his  mother  is  ill,  \mt 
that  probably  means  we  cannot  adjonm 
this  month.  If  we  are  going  to  stav/fere, 
let  us  proceed  in  the  regular  way  and 
without  hurried  consideration/of  im¬ 
portant  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  had^previously 
talked  to  the  gentleman  ab/rit  this. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  has 
talked  to  me,  and  I  am  /rot  going  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  request,  hat  I  do  take  this 
opportunity  to  makeA  statement.  We 
have  worked  overtime  in  the  hope  of 
adjournment.  If  /his  is  not  our  objec¬ 
tive,  then  we  /nould  proceed  in  the 
orderly  way. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  com¬ 
ment  on  th£ 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  going  to  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  the  right  to 
object/ra  this  request,  and  hope  it  will 
be  gyfnted,  but  I  did  want  to  secure  an 
understanding  as  to  what  are  the-plans. 
Cartainly  we  are  entitled  to  know. 

~Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
bills  will  come  up  Monday  under  sus¬ 


pension  of  the  rules,  under  this  forced- 
draft  method  of  legislating? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  gentleman’s  forced-draft  reference, 
but  these  are  bills  in  which  Members 
are  interested.  The  leadership  is  trying 
to  cooperate  with  the  Members  on  both 
sides  who  are  interested.'  Any  bills  taken 
up  under  this  procedure  would  have  to 
be  cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  I  will  make 
the  announcement  as  to  what  bills  will 
come  up  under  suspension  tomorrow, 
after  clearing  them  with  the  Speaker  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin],  in  adequate  time  for  Members 
to  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  may  say  that  the 
bills  the  gentleman  has  already  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  are  all  right  to  come  up 
under  suspension,  and  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  I  repeat  I  wanted  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  if  we  could  not  clarify 
our  position  as  to  the  future  plans.  If 
it  is  necesary  to  go  away  for  3  or  4  weeks/ 
and  come  back,  that  is  all  right  with  rm 
or  if  we  take  a  recess  and  come  back 
after  election;  we  Can  easily  finish/our 
program  next  week,  but  it  is  discouraging 
Vjo  see  a  whole  day  at  this  tinje  given 
^er  in  another  body  to  Distrjgt  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  home  rule. 

McCORMACK.  On  tfie  basic  rer 
markV  made  by  the  gentleman  about 
getting\*way,  projecting/my  mind  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  report  out 
some  rule\  and  they  ifave  been  very  co¬ 
operative,  iVant  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
House  is  comrornad,  we  could  clean  up 
our  business  practy  much  in  the  next 
10  days,  the  newNweek,  probably,  but  the 
next  10  days,  anyway. 

Mr.  GRQjiSS.  Farther  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
ought  toiiave  some  ideS.  about  what  bills 
will  be /failed  up.  What Snay  not  be  con¬ 
troversial  legislation  to  one  person  or 
halDa  dozen  persons  may  bh  highly  con¬ 
troversial  to  a  similar  number  of  per¬ 
is.  I  think  before  we  oper\the  door 
/ide  to  suspensions  we  ought\o  have 
some  idea  of  what  is  coming  upS.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has 'been 
here  many  years  longer  than  I  h\ye, 
but  suspension  of  the  rules  is  a  harSh 
way  to  legislate  because  Members  cannot 
offer  amendments  to  a  bill;  they  can 
only  vote  a  bill  up  or  down  under  that 
procedure.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  in  the  future  what 
bills  are  coming  up  before  too  many  days 
are  set  aside  for  suspensions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  cannot  contact  each 
individual  Member  of  the  House  on 
these  suspensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  I  talk  to  one 
Member  then  I  am  going  to  talk  to  every 
Member.  I  feel  that  that  would  be  my 
obligation.  I  thoroughly  respect  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  he  knows,  but 
if  I  were  to  submit  to  him  beforehand 
whatever  information  was  available  as 
to  what  bills  were  coming  up  under  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules,  I  would  then  feel 
an  obligation,  of  course,  to  speak  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  The  only 


thing  I  can  do  is  to  confer  with  the  .gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  anoT  of 
course,  confer  with  the  Speakeigof  the 
House.  We  go  over  these /^matters. 
When  any  Member  comes  tar  me  on  a 
suspension,  I  tell  them  firs/of  all  it  is 
the  right  of  the  Speaker  ojrthe  House  to 
recognize  Members  on  ymotion  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules,  and  I  te)f  them  they  have 
to  consult  with  the  Shaker  and  get  his 
consent,  and  then  confer  with  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  mynber  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  out  of  whiclyahe  bill  comes,  to  talk 
with  the  mino/fty  leader  and  give  him 
their  views. 

Mr.  GROSiS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  knows  that  I  do  not 
expect  turn  to  clear  bills  with  me,  but  I 
do  thinjr  it  would  be  well  if  the  gentleman 
knows/what  is  going  to  be  brought  up, 
he  ctfuld  very  well  apprise  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  of  the  legislation  that 
would  bring  up  under  suspension  on 
onday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  said  that  I  would 
make  an  announcement  of  the  bills  to¬ 
morrow,  if  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  I  have  made  is  granted. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  has  been  eminently  fair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  concur  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR  TO  BE  CALLED 
ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  call  the  Private  Calendar  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ul^animous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
weeHvbe  dispensed. 

Th<NsPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetN? 

There  wa\no  objection. 


THE  HOUSE 


CALL 

Mr.  LIPSCOMI 
the  point  of  order 
present. 

The  SPEAKER, 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  M 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orcfHred. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  ancUjhe  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  \p  their 
names; 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
lat  a  quorum  is  not 

Evidently  no  quorum 


Speaker,  I 
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\  [Roll  No.  158] 

Adair  \  Edmondson  Michel 

Andersony  Everett  Morris 

Mont,  \  Evins  Moss 

Baring  \  Frledel  Pillion 

Bass,  Tenn.  \  Fulton  Powell 

Blitch  \Garmatz  Preston 

Bonner  Gordon  Radwan 

Brooks,  La.  Gray  Reece,  Tenn.  ; 

Buckley  Gregory  Robison,  N.  Y. 

Burdick  GubsVr  Shuford 

Carnahan  Hull  \  Siemlnski 

Christopher  JenkinsX  Smith,  Kans. 

Clark  Kearney  \  Smith,  Va. 

Colmer  Kilburn  \  Spence 

Davis,  Tenn.  Leslnskl  \  Whitten 

Dawson,  Ill.  Loser  \  Wilson,  Ind. 

Dies  Mclntlre  \W  instead 

Eberharter  Mason  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thisftrtlcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  th^r  names, 
a  quorum.  \ 

By  unanimous  consent,  furthergpro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  \- 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 
BILL  OF  1958 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12591)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title .  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
6, 1958.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 1 
self  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  are  presenting  to  the  House 
this  afternoon  a  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  1259,  the  trade  agreements  exten-, 
sion  bill  of  1958,  resolving  the  differences, 
that  existed  between  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

This  conference  report  is  truly  a  com¬ 
promise.  On  the  essential  feature  of  the 
legislation,  namely,  the  term  of  the  ex-' 
tension  and  the  amount  of  authority,  the 
compromise  is  clear.  Instead  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  receding  to  the  posi-  j 
tion  of  the  other  body  with  respect  toi 
either  the  duration  or  the  extent  of  the ! 
authority  to  reduce,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  split  the  difference  in  each 
instance  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  There  are  some  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  which  I  personally 
would  not  have  recommended. 

TERM  OP  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
AUTHORITY 

The  authoi'ity  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  would  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  4  years  under 
the  conference  report.  You  will  recall  j 
that  when  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
rather  overwhelming  majority  it  con¬ 
tained  a  5-year-extension  authority. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  3-year-  j 
extension  authority.  The  extension  ; 
for  a  period  of  4  years  reflects  1 


an  important  consideration  which 
the  House  had  in  mind  in  enact¬ 
ing  a  5-year  extension;  that  is  that  a 
4-year  extension  is  the  the  minimum 
needed  to  permit  the  President  to  enter 
into  and  consummate  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  European  Common  Market  and 
with  the  free-trade-area  countries, 
should  the  free-trade  area  come  into 
being.  Had  the  extension  been  for  a 
term  of  3  years  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  make  such  a  trade  agreement 
by  virtue  of  the  timetable  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  established  under  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  Treaty.  In  urging  that  the 
term  of  the  extension  be  for  a  period  of 
5  years  we  had  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  contingencies  arising  which  would 
militate  in  favor  of  an  additional  year 
over  and  above  the  4-year  basic  mini¬ 
mum  that  was  required.  One  cannot 
foresee  at  this  time  whether  such  con¬ 
tingencies  will  in  fact  arise.  At  this  time 
it  appears  that  4  years  is  adequate. 
Should  they,  however,  arise  in, the  future 
before  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  pe¬ 
riod,  the  President  can  request  and  the 
Congress  can  agree,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
to  a  further  extension  of  the  President’s 
authority. 

TARIFF  REDUCTION  AUTHORITY 

The  provision  of  the  House  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
President  to  reduce  duties  pursuant  to 
trade  agreements  was  modified  by  the 
Senate  bill  in  two  respects.  First,  where¬ 
as  the  House  bill  authorized,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first  alternative  authority, 
reductions  in  rates  of  duty  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  below  the  present  level,  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  reductions  of  15 
percent.  Second,  whereas  the  House  bill 
provided  that  this  25 -percent  authority 
would  not  diminish  year  by  year  over 
the  5 -year  period  within  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements,  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  15-percent  authority 
would  lapse  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  a  year 
within  the  3-year  period  within  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  negoti¬ 
ate  trade  agreements.  In  order  to  nego¬ 
tiate  an  effective  trade  agreement  as 
contemplated,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
President  have  adequate  authority  to  do 
so  and,  second,  that  he  able  to  use  the  au¬ 
thority  without  any  part  of  it  lapsing 
within  the  period  in  which  he  could 
negotiate  trade  agreements.  The  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  on  an  authority  of  20  per¬ 
cent,  the  arithmetic  difference  between 
the  two  Houses.  In  addition  they  agreed 
to  permit  this  authority  to  be  used  with¬ 
out  diminution  through  the  4 -year  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  President’s  authority  so  that 
all  of  it  could  be  used  in  the  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements  at  any  time  within 
the  4-year  period. 

There  were  additional  modifications 
made  with  respect  to  the  period  within 
which  the  reductions  could  go  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Whereas  the  House  bill  provided 
for  a  5-year  period,  this  was  reduced  to 
a  4-year  period.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
House  bill  did  not  specify  when  this  4- 
year  period  would  terminate,  the  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  that  it  should  terminate  4 
years  after  the  period  in  which  the 
President  could  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
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ments  terminated,  in  other  words,  4 
years  following  June  30,  1962. 

To  summarize,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
during  the  period  from  close  of  June  30, 
1958,  until  close  of  June  30,  1962,  and  the 
reductions  agreed  upon  pursuant  to  such 
trade  agreements  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  stages  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1966. 

The  authority  to  reduce  by  20  percent 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  an  automatic 
across-the-board  reduction  in  duties  by 
20  percent.  As  all  of  us  are  aware,  it 
means  a  reduction  in  duties  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  In 
other  instances  the  duty  would  not  be 
reduced  that  much  because  to  reduce  it 
by  the  full  20  percent  would  involve  a 
reduction  below  the  peril  point  which  is 
set  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  negotiating  reductions.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law,  of  course,  that 
prevents  the  President  from  going  below 
the  peril  point.  However,  in  the  event 
he  does,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  so 
advise  the  Congress.  No  duty,  so  I  am 
reliably  informed,  has  been  cut  below 
the  peril  point  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  agreements  that  have  been  negoti¬ 
ated  during  the  course  of  the  operation 
of  this  program  by  the  present  admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  the  authority  given  to 
the  President  to  reduce  import  duties  20 
percent  would  not  apply  except  in  ad¬ 
judication  of  differences  in  the  free 
market  area? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  it  is  not  limited  sole¬ 
ly  to  use  in  the  negotiation  of  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  common  market.  It 
is  available  to  the  President  to  use  under 
his  general  authority  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But,  he  can  apply  it  to 
any  item? 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  any  item.  But  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  well  knows,  is  that  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  President  in  legislation  that 
has  heretofore  been  passed  against  re¬ 
ducing  any  duty  below  a  peril  point  and 
we  call  upon  him  to  advise  us  in  the  in¬ 
stances  where  he  does.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  no  duties  have  been  reduced 
below  the  peril  point  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  this  admin¬ 
istration  or  since  that  provision  went 
into  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  conference  report  that  were 
not  in  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House. 
But,  the  main  and  important  part  of 
it,  of  course,  is  that  part  which  I  have 
just  discussed,  the  part  that  is  here  to 
do  a  job  which  was  described  to  us  as 
necessary  of  accomplishment  when  we 
had  this  matter  before  us  some  weeks 
ago.  It  could  be  said  that  the  job  is 
still  there;  that  the  necessity  for  per¬ 
forming  this  chore  still  remains;  that 
in  this  conference  report  we  may  have 
fixed  our  sights  just  a  little  bit  lower 
by  reducing  the  time;  and  we  may  have 
removed  some  of  the  powder  from  the 
cartridge  itself  by  reducing  the  author- 
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ity  from  25  percent  to  20  percent.  But 
the  essential  job  can  still  be  accom¬ 
plished  under  this  conference  report. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  all  these'  reports 
that  have  been  coming  to  me  about  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  4-year  extension 
and  the  20-percent  authority  were  true, 
and  I  asked  for  information  from  a 
source  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
administration.  \ 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
the  President  dated  August  7,  in  which 
he  says: 

I  have  just  received  reports  concerning 
the  results  of  the  conference  on  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  legislation.  While  the  con¬ 
ference  report  does  not  contain  everything 
that  I  deemed  desirable,  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  that  it  is,  nevertheless,- 
acceptable  to  me. 

There  are  provisions  which  the  Senate 
added  that  I  referred  to  that  I  have  not 
yet  discussed  with  the  House.  They 
were  provisions  that  the  Senate  in¬ 
tended,  I  am  sure,  to  offer  a  degree  of 
protection  to  industries  in  the  United 
Stat«s  that  might  be  injured  or  faced 
with  injury.  We  have  in  most  instances, 
with  some  modification,  accepted  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  because 
all  of  us  are  sincere  in  our  desire  that 
this  program  be  carried  out  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
bring  serious  injury  to  a  great  segment 
of  our  country. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

The  language  of  the  existing  national 
security  provisions,  which  was  substan¬ 
tially  amended  by  the  House  bill,  was 
further  amended  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreed  to  all  the  S,enate 
amendments  with  one  change.  The 
Senate  amendments  effected  the  follow¬ 
ing  modifications  in  the  provision  as 
adopted  by  the  House: 

First.  Whereas  the  House  bill  in  ef¬ 
fect  called  on  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization  to 
advise  the  President  whenever  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  an  article  was  being- 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security  and  the  President  was  required 
to  make  a  determination  to  this  effect 
before  taking  such  action  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  the  Senate  bill  would  make 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  controlling 
unless  the  President  determined  that 
the  article  in  question  was  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security.  This  revision  does  not  involve 
a  material  change  in  the  House  lan¬ 
guage.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Director  of  the  ODCM  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
thus  enjoys  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  President  than  does  the  head  of  an 
Executive  Department.  This  being  the 
case  and  given  the  overriding  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  the  President  has  with  re¬ 
spect  to  matters  affecting  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
President  in  the  final  analysis  who  must 
make  the  final  decision  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  national  se¬ 


curity  on  the  basis  of  the  best  advice 
and  counsel  that  is  available  to  him. 
The  Senate  amendment  does  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  President  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  t 

Second.  The  Senate  also  amended  the 
provision  so  that  when  the  President 
makes  a  determination  as  to  whether 
imports  of  a  particular  article  threaten 
to  impair  the  national  security  he  shall 
make  his  determination  with  respect  to 
impairment  of  the  national  security  as 
set  forth  in  this  section  and  will  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  with 
respect  to  imports  so  that  imports  will 
not  so  threaten  to  impai?  the  national 
security.  Siqce  the  considertions 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  section  which 
the  President — as  well  as  the  Director 
of  the  ODCM — is  asked  to  examine  in 
making  any  determination  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  and  do  not  exclude  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  other  relevant  matters  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  matters  specifically  set 
forth,  this  additional  language  does  not 
restrict  in  any  degree  the  President’s 
discretion  and  authority. 

Third.  The  Senate  further  authorized 
the  President  that  if  he  should  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
the  imports  of  the  particular  article,  he 
may  also  adjust  the  imports  of  its  deriv¬ 
atives.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of 
the  language  with  respect  to  derivatives 
in  the  statute  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  expression  of  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  was  elaborated  in  a  colloquy  be¬ 
tween  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ikard]  and  myself  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  the  legislation  was  under 
consideration  by  the  House.  At  that 
time,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  observed  that 
prudent  administration  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  would  require  that,  if  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
is  indicated  with  respect  to  the  imports 
of  a  particular  article,  it  would  follow 
that  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
the  derivatives  of  such  article  would 
also  be  in  order  if  it  has  been  found 
that  the  imports  of  such  derivatives 
would  have  the  effect  of  threatening  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

Four.  The  Senate  also  added  general 
langauge  to  the  language  in  the  House 
bill  relating  to  the  factors  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  the  President  and  the 
Director  shall  take  into  account  in  the 
administration  of  the  national  security 
provision.  This  language  points  out 
that  the  national  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  closely  tied  to  its  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  and,  therefore,  that,  with 
out  excluding  other  factors,  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  impact  of 
foreign  competition  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  the  serious  effects  on  the 
national  security  that  might  result  from 
the  displacement  of  domestic  products 
by  excessive  imports.  With  respect  to 
one  of  the  factors  to  be  looked  at,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  add  the  modifying 
adjective  substantial  before  specifying 
the  various  factors  mentioned. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  this 
critical,  complex  and  dynamic  area  of 
national  policy  it  would  be  impossible  to 
set  forth  in  legislation  all  the  factors. 
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in  their  order  of  importance,  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  administration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  provision.  By  setting 
forth  certain  considerations  in  the  House 
bill  it  was  not  intended,  as  I  have  noted, 
to  exclude  any  other  factors  from  being 
taken  into  account.  Thus,  the  Senate 
added  another  set  of  factors  which  are 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  national  security  provision 
without  limiting  the  President  or  re¬ 
stricting  his  authority  in  any  respect. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  and  of 
the  importance  of  trade  policy  to  the 
national  security  that  the  legislation 
contains  a  provision  calling  on  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  ODCM  to  prepare  a  report 
with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  the 
other  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  on  the 
administration  of  this  section  and  to 
submit  such  a  report  by  February  1, 
1959.  The  Director  is  instructed  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  whole  range  of  issues  involved 
in  this  area  of  natiojial'policy  and  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  on  a  wide  range  of 
matters  involved  in  the  determination 
of  national  policy  in  this  area. 

TARIFF  INCREASING  AUTHORITY 

An  amendment  was  added  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  in  substance  was  agreed  to 
in  the  conference,  to  the  provision  in 
the  House  bill  permitting  the  President 
to  increase  rates  of  duty  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect  on 
July  1,  1934.  The  additional  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  provided  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  rates  of  duties  are  expressed 
as  specific  rates  of  duty — which  does  not 
include  combined  rates — the  President 
may  increase  the  rates  of  duty  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  above  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rates  in  effect  on  July 
1,  1934.  This  additional  provision  was 
made  so  as  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
and  discretion  with  respect  to  specific 
rates  of  duty  due  to  special  character¬ 
istics  of  such  rates.  The  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  tariff  increasing  authority,  as 
modified  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  of  conference,  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  provision  in 
House  bill  that  was  not  modified  by  the 
Senate  permitting  the  imposition  of  du¬ 
ties  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  ad 
valorem  on  duty-free  items  pursuant  to 
escape-clause  cases.  The  purpose  of 
these  amendments  as  has  been  previous¬ 
ly  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  my 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
to ,  provide  greater  latitude  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  modify  rates  of  duty  so  as  to 
avoid  the  highly  restrictive  consequences 
that  would  result  from  the  imposition  of 
quotas.  This  is  the  sole  purpose;  these 
changes  are  not  designed  to  modify  the 
basic  policy  of  the  escape  clause  or  its 
application  to  duty-free  items  or  items 
dutiable  on  the  basis  of  specific  duties. 
It  simply  provides  greater  latitude  with¬ 
in  which  discretion  can  be  exercised  by 
the  President  in  the  administration  of 
the  trade-agreements  legislation. 

CHANGE  IN  EERIL  POINT  PROCEDURE 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  peril  point  procedure  providing  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  investigate 
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and  ascertain  the  average  invoice  price 
of  imported  articles  and.  the  average 
prices  of  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
domestic  articles.  In  addition  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  instructed  to  estimate 
for  each  article  with  respect  to  which 
a  peril  point  investigation  is  made,  the 
maximum  increase  in  annual  imports 
that  may  occur  without  causing  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  produc¬ 
ing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
This  provision  was  changed  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  to  specify  that  with 
respect  to  both  matters  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  the  Commission  shall  undertake 
the  investigation  to  the  extent  practi¬ 
cable.  It  was  recognized  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  peril  point  investigation  that 
investigation  should  be  made  of  relative 
prices  as  well  as  the  consequences  on 
imports  of  any  prospective  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion.  By  providing  that  these  matters 
should  be  investigated  to  the  extent 
practicable  the  conference  committee 
made  clear  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
place  any  undue  burden  on  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  peril  point  pro¬ 
vision.  Thus  this  provision  should  not 
significantly  change  the  investigations 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been 
making  in  discharge  of  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  the  peril  point  provision  but 
it  merely  expresses  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  these  are  two  matters 
which  the  Commission  should  look  into 
and  take  whatever  account  of  them  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  making  determi¬ 
nations  under  the  peril  point  provision 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Senate  amendments  or  their  sug¬ 
gestions,  will  the  gentleman  explain  to 
us  who  represent  industrial  areas  that 
have  been  hurt  in  some  instances  just 
what  that  suggestion  is? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  several  pro¬ 
visions  that  have  to  do  with  the  future 
operation  of  the  program.  For  example, 
one  of  the  Senate  amendments  was  to 
the  provision  in  the  House  bill  which 
allowed  the  President  to  increase  the 
duty  not  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  additional  language 
that  permits  the  President  to  convert  a 
specific  duty  into  an  ad  valorem  and  to 
raise  that  duty  by  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  rate  that  existed  on  July  1, 
1934.  We  accepted  that  amendment  as 
we  did  another  amendment  which  had 
to  do  with  information  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  was  to  obtain  and  consider 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
peril  points.  We  accepted  further  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  the  national  se¬ 
curity  provision  that  the  Senators 
thought  should  be  included.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  were  of  the  opinion  that  would 
be  of  material  assistance  to  industry.  I 
think  it  does  offer  a  guide  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  further  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  problem.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  House  bill  that  the  Senate 
deleted,  having  to  do  with  this  matter 
of  returning  action  under  the  escape 
clause  to  the  Congress  when  the  Presi¬ 


dent  has  disapproved  a  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  returned  to 
the  bill  by  this  conference  report.  There 
are  many  Members  who  think  it  has  no 
significance  or  value.  I  have  thought 
that  it  does  have  value;  I  have  thought 
that  Congress  can  be  trusted  with  this 
responsibility.  If  it  feels  that  there  is 
occasion  to  exercise  this  right  within 
this  program,  it  will  do  so;  if  it  feels 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  doing 
it,  then  Congress  will  not  do  it.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  what-  the  Congress 
will  do  under  this  provision. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will ’the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
this  bill  carry  any  relief  for  the  fishing 
industry? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  deals  with  what 
will  take  place  in  the  future.  If  the  fish 
industry  should  establish  a  case  of  in¬ 
jury  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  make  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  some  degree  of  relief 
for  the  fish  industry,  and  the  President 
fails  to  act  on  it,  then  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  I  am  sure,  would 
introduce  a  resolution  to  give  effect  to 
the  commission’s  recommendation. 
That  resolution  would  have  privileged 
status  under  the  bill  and  she  could  call 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  would 
not  be  bottled  up  in  committee.  If  the 
resolution  gets  a  two-thirds  vote,  the 
relief  would  be  granted. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ReedI. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report,  and  I  will 
explain  why.  If  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  I  will  extend  my  remarks.  I  want 
to  talk  very  plainly  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  is  etched  upon  my  memory  just 
as  clearly  as  though  it  happened  today, 
the  picture  of  conditions  as  they  were 
after  the  First  World  War.  Many  of 
the  Members  were  quite  young  when  the 
First  World  War  ceased.  When  that  war 
ceased  there  was  upon  the  books  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill.  Today  the  tariff 
is  lower  than  the  rates  carried  in  that 
bill. 

Just  as  soon  as  peace  came  about  after 
that  war  the  prow  of  every  available 
merchant  ship  was  headed  for  our  shores 
and  the  markets  of  this  country,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  San 
Francisco,  wherever  a  market  could  be 
found.  What  was  the  result? 

Four  years  intervened  before  we  could 
bring  any  relief  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  How  well  I  can  see  the  picture. 
I  can  see  it  not  only  in  my  hometown 
but  I  can  see  it  also  in  practically  every 
community  in  the  United  States.  Shops 
were  closed.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
wisp  of  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney 
of  an  industry  in  many  of  our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  cities.  In  Pittsburgh  the  fur¬ 
naces  were  banked,  in  Chicago,  Gary, 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities.  Children  were 
patronizing  the  garbage  cans  in  the 
cities.  Soup  kitchens  were  established  in 
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every  community.  Good  hardworking 
Christian  men  were  begging  for  bread. 
There  were  no  jobs  at  all.  -  Women  were 
going  out  and  doing  housework  who  had 
never  had  to  do  it  before.  Why,  in  one 
case,  that  of  a  young  soldier  whose  body 
was  brought  back  to  this  country,  his 
people  wanted  him  buried  from  his  own 
home,  but  there  was  an  eviction  order 
against  the  people  which  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  while  the  body  lay  in  his  home. 
That  was  his  reception  home  after  hav¬ 
ing  given  his  life  for  his  country. 

In  those  days  women  did  not  wear  the 
toes  out  of  their  shoes  as  a  style,  but  this 
boy’s  mother  had  worn  the  toes  out  of 
her  shoes  by  hard  scrubbing,  hard  work; 
and  the  husband  stood  there  at  the  grave 
of  his  son  who  died  for  his  country,  his 
eyes  protruding,  stoop-shouldered,  grown 
old  long  before  his  time.  Four  years  of 
low  tariffs.  That  is  what  did  it. 

Do  you  want  to  repeat  history? 

It  was  not  until  4  years  later,  1921,  the 
year  I  came  to  Congress,  that  we  passed 
an  emergency  bill.  Woodrow  Wilson 
vetoed  it. 

In  1922  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill 
was  put  on  the  books.  What  happened? 
Industry  revived  all  over  this  country. 
Prosperity  started,  and  we  had  pros¬ 
perity. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  happening  in 
this  country  today  under  your  low-tariff 
system  under  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreement.  I  have  a  chart  here, 
and  I  scribbled  off  some  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  on  their  way  out  under 
this  low  tariff.  And,  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dustries  are  planning  now  to  move  to 
foreign  countries  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  fine  machinery  that  we  paid  for  by 
sending  billions  of  dollars  over  there  to 
rehabilitate  those  industries.  None  of 
the  industries  in  those  early  days  after 
the  First  World  War  were  rehabilitated, 
and  yet  they  took  our  markets  away. 
What  happened  to  our  chemical  plants 
in  this  country?  They  were  absolutely 
ruined.  How  were  they  restored?  The 
Alien  Property  Custodian  took  over  all 
the  assets  of  the  German  plants,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  started  in  and 
rebuilt  the  chemical  industry  under  a 
protective  tariff.  But,  they  just 
swamped  this  country  until  this  tariff 
relief  came.  Why,  you  have  chemical 
industries  all  through  the  South,  but 
foreign  low-wage  countries  can  again 
take  them  over.  You  can  see  what 
they  are  doing  to  our  markets  today. 
What  about  plywood, '  what  about  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  what  about  textiles,  what 
about  pottery,  glass,  cameras,  cutlery, 
tile,  eggs  from  China,  oil,  machine  tools, 
bicycles,  steel  products?  Seventeen 
thousand  men  are  but  of  work  in  this 
country  today  because  of  the  low  tar¬ 
iff,  and  here  is  Japan  exporting  steel 
pipe  into  this  country,  which  is  doing 
this.  I  am  making  a  prophecy — and  I 
will  stake  my  life  on  it — that  under  this 
low-tariff  system  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  price,  a  devastating,  cruel  price.  Of 
course,  you  are  anxious  to  get  home,  and 
what  you  will  do  is  vote  this  unanimous 
conference  through  without  any  effort 
to  protect  your  country.  But,  do  not 
forget,  you  are  going  on  record,  and 
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some  day  your  children  or  your  grand¬ 
children  will  see  what  you  did  to  them 
under  this  low-tariff  system. 

So,  Members  of  the  House,  I  urge  you 
to  give  some  serious  thought  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  just  making  this 
prophesy  based  on  what  happened  after 
the  First  World  War.  I  repeat  again, 
the  tariff  is  lower  by  far  than  it  was 
under  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  and  yet, 
without  the  rehabilitated  factories 
abroad,  they  moved  in  here  with  their 
goods  and  closed  our  factories.  You 
who  have  studied  the  question  know 
that,  and  if  you  have  not  studied  it,  go 
back  over  history  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  working  people  of  your 
town.  Our  whole  stability  is  based  on 
our  domestic  market.  Without  our 
home  market,  we  are  licked  as  a  Re¬ 
public,  and  I  can  imagine  that  in  the 
Kremlin  they  are  smiling  as  they  see 
us  digging  our  own  grave,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

You  know,  this  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  even  been  decently  ad¬ 
ministered.  You  know  that.  Why, 
some  of  the  men  who  are  administering 
this  thing  were,  you  might  almost  say, 
in  diapers  when  the  First  World  War 
closed.  Now,  it  is  about  time  we  did  a 
little  thinking  and  look  back  into  his¬ 
tory  and  think  a  little  bit  about  this 
great  Republic  of  ours,  this  great  free 
land  of  ours,  where  we  sing  the  song  at 
almost  every  Kiwanis  meeting  and  Ro¬ 
tary  meeting  “America  the  Beautiful.” 
It  may  remain  beautiful  but  it  is  going 
to  be  destitute  unless  you  take  care  of 
this  low  tariff  threat,  and  it  is  not  being- 
taken  care  of,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  not  signed  this  report.  And,  I  do 
not  think  my  other  conferees  signed  it, 
either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  cover 
some  of  the  more  technical  features  of 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
withheld  my  signature  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  H.  R.  12591,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

The  legislation  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  would  extend  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  4  years  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements.  It 
would  provide  additional  tariff  cutting 
authority  so  that  tariffs  could  be  re¬ 
duced  in  stages  to  the  cumulative  ex¬ 
tent  of  20  percent.  The  conference 
agreement  would  also  provide  for  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  safeguards  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  daresay  there  is  not  a 
Member  in  this  Chamber  today  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  years  has  not  witnessed 
the  adverse  effect  that  mounting  imports 
have  had  on  economic  interests  in  his 
constituency.  Without  the  authority 
provided  under  this  bill  and  with  merely 
maintaining  the  status  quo  with  respect 
to  tariff  protection,  the  injury  to  our 
domestic  producers  would  be  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  in  the  next  4  years.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  main¬ 


tain  the  status  quo  with  respect  to  tariff 
protection  under  this  legislation.  We 
are  going  to  go  further  along  the  line 
of  free  trade  so  that  I  am  fearful  for 
the  jobs,  I  am  fearful  for  the  economic 
opportunities  that  are  the  bases  of  our 
free-enterprise  society. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
that  little  or  no  tariff  relief  will  flow 
from  this  legislation  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  revised  safeguards.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tariff  concessions  that  will  be  granted 
under  the  authority  in  this  bill  will  in¬ 
evitably  seriously  impair  the  growth — 
even  the  very  existence  of  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  will  result  in  the  future 
have  given  me  no  alternative  but  to  re¬ 
frain  from  joining  in  the  conference 
agreement  and  in  opposing  the  adoption 
of  that  agreement  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Simpson], 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  sign  this  conference 
report,  along  with  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  and 
basically  for  the  same  reasons.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  persuaded  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  membership  here  to  vote 
for  this  legislation  were  not  reasons  that 
persuaded  me,  for  I  voted  against  the 
legislation  and  am  still  opposed  to  it; 
because  no  reasoning  presented  here 
could  counteract  the  facts  which  con¬ 
front  me  every  time  I  journey  into  prac¬ 
tically  every  congressional  district  where 
there  is  unemployment  today. 

This  conference  report  and  the  bill 
before  the  House — and  I  hope  Members 
will  listen  with  care  and  remember — pro¬ 
vides  no  certainty  whatever,  not  a  bit 
of  certainty  of  relief  for  any  industry 
in  the  United  States  which  is  being  hurt 
as  a  result  of  too  low  tariffs.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  does 
create  a  visionary  area  in  which  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body  see 
fit  and  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  see  fit  to  vote  relief  under 
certain  limited  circumstances — that  is, 
if  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
it — relief  would  be  directed  even  though 
the  Chief  Executive  said  “No."  That 
area  is  so  limited  and  is  so  prescribed 
that  practically  it  will  not  give  us  relief 
unless  there  is  created  downtown,  as  I 
anticipate  there  will  be,  the  greatest 
lobby  that  we  have  ever  had  here,  in 
which  any  and  every  industry  affected 
by  tariffs  will  combine  to  scratch  each 
other’s  backs  to  provide  weight  of  pres¬ 
sure  upon  Members  of  Congress  when¬ 
ever,  after  relief  is  directed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  denied  by  the 
President,  to  endeavor  then  to  get  this 
resolution  through  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
I  think  such  a  lobby  v/ill  be  created  and 
will  be  used  to  exert  pressure  upon  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Unfortunately  in  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  the  Department  of  State  is  au¬ 
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thorized  by  direction  of  the  President  to 
cut  the  duties,  every  duty,  if  you  please, 
without  any  exception  so  far  as  author¬ 
ity  is  concerned,  by  20  percent.  No 
matter  how  low  the  duties  are  today,  no 
matter  how  much  unemployment  is 
caused  today  in  any  field  within  any¬ 
one’s  congressional  district  which  is 
traceable  to  a  too-low  tariff  protection, 
some  individuals  within  the  Department 
of  State  whom  you  cannot  name  and  I 
cannot  name,  are  authorized  to  cut  that 
duty  still  further  by  20  percent,  to  cause 
more  unemployment.  And  there  is 
nothing  that  you  or  I  may  do  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mi-.  Byrnes] 
who  has  contributed  greatly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  unwise  provisions  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  has  mentioned  that  this  con¬ 
ference  report  contains  no  provision  to 
take  care  of  industries  which  have  been 
injured  as  a  result  of  tariff  concessions. 
I  would  point  out  that  we  have  before 
the  Congress  today  an  admission  by  the 
Administration  that  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  is  being  injured,  an  admission 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  to 
come  up  here  and  propose  a  Brannan 
Plan  for  that  particular  industry  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  created  by  imports. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  give  them  protection,  is 
there? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
certainty,  that  is  correct.  I  would  point 
out  that  we  have  administration  support 
of  this  provision,  and  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  after'  asking  for  a 
subsidy  in  connection  with  minerals,  the 
majority  have  written  into  the  bill  now 
before  us  in  the  conference  report  a  pro¬ 
viso  which  will  remove  the  necessity,  if 
you  please,  for  the  Brannan  Plan  for 
minerals  if  the  President  wants  to  use 
it.  Within  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  there  is  authority  for  the 
first  time  to  transpose  what  is  called  a 
specific  duty — as  you  all  know,  that  is  a 
duty  which  is  measurable  in  so  many 
cents  per  pound — over  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  is  a  duty  which  is  applied 
percentagewise  to  the  price  of  the  item 
involved. 

The  administration  has  opposed  giv¬ 
ing  relief  if  the  injury  has  been  found 
with  respect  to  minerals  as  I  understand 
it,  basically  and  principally  because  they 
do  not  want  to  impose  quotas;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  if  they  give  the  maximum 
relief  available  under  the  law  as  it  is 
today  with  respect  to  duties  they  could 
not  give  enough  relief  to  provide  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  any  substantial  help  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  admitted  by  the  industry 
itself  and  by  Government  that  the  relief 
provided  that  way  would  be  no  good; 
that  a  quota  was  the  only  way  under  ex¬ 
isting  law  to  provide  relief. 

I  point  out  to  you  that,  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government  to  transpose  a  specific 
duty  of  so  much  a  pound  to  the  ad  va¬ 
lorem  rate  of  a  certain  percentage  per 
pound,  there  is  an  ample  area  if  the 
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President  wants  to  do  it  to  provide  the 
relief  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  min¬ 
eral  industry,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Within  the  area  of  oil,  the  oil  industry, 
where  there  is  a  specific  duty  in  certain 
areas,  with  respect  to  fish  products,  in 
the  area  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  further 
area  involving  some  textiles,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  if  the  President  wants  to  do  it, 
after  injury  has  been  found,  to  provide 
relief,  but,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  certainty, 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  there  is  no  certainty,  that  re¬ 
lief  will  be  provided. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  is  a  4-year 
extension  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  this  sword  hanging 
over  all  industry  for  an  ensuing  4-year 
period.  It  is  an  invitation  for  American 
capital  to  go  abroad,  as  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  has  done  within  the  last  2  weeks, 
to  manufacture  automobiles  more 
cheaply,  ship  the  automobiles  into  the 
United  States  at  the  lower  rates,  and 
then  ship  them  to  South  America,  and 
take  the  market  away  from  local  indus¬ 
try  by  shipping  foreign  cars  made  as  a 
result  of  American  capital,  American 
machines,  and  American  management, 
but  with  cheap  labor  abroad,  into  those 
countries  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  presume  that  in  pur¬ 
chasing  this  Simca  Motor  Co.  that 
Chrysler  purchased  from  Ford,  into  the 
transaction  went  the  Government  guar¬ 
anty  of  200  percent  upon  the  Ford  in¬ 
vestment  In  the  Simca  Co.,  against  ex¬ 
propriation  or  confiscation  by  the  French 
Government. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  the  gentleman  would  be  correct 
about  that. 

Now,  about  the  peril  point,  about  the 
fact  the  Government  may  find  through 
1  of  its  18  agencies  that  a  duty  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reduced  so  low  that  it  would 
be  perilous  to  industry  to  cut  the  duty 
any  further.  But  the  real  peril  today 
rests  within  the  area  of  our  neighbors 
who  are  unemployed,  who  are  paying  the 
penalty,  the  price  today,  of  a  peril  point. 
They  are  the  ones  that  should  be  helped. 
We  should  not  be  creating  a  situation 
which  will  make  possible  still  further 
cuts  in  the  very  areas  which  have  caused 
them  unemployment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  confused  as  to  the 
gentleman’s  position.  I  know  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  reciprocal-trade  program; 
and  I  completely  respect  him  in  that  po¬ 
sition,  although  I  favor  the  program. 
But  is  not  the  conference  report  now 
before  us  less  undesirable  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  own  standpoint  than  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  has  asked  me  whether  I  am 
opposed  to  the  reciprocal-trade-agree¬ 
ment  program.  I  am,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been,  opposed  to  it  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  reciprocal. 


Mr.  JUDD.  I  appreciate  that.  But 
my  question  is  about  the  conference  re¬ 
port  before  us.  Is  not  this  report,  from 
the  gentleman’s  viewpoint,  less  undesira¬ 
ble  than  the  bill  the  House  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes; 
it  is  less  undesirable  than  the  bill  that 
was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  his  choice  is  between 
the  bill  the  House  passed  and  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  is  it  not  easier  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  than  for  the 
original  bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  be  easier  for  me,  though  neither 
one  was  acceptable  to  me  and  I  did  not 
sign  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  something  that  is  just  a  little  less 
worse?  1 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs!. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  my  good  friends,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reed]  and  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson] 
are  not  new  arguments.  Both  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  quite  honest  and  frank  in 
that  they  not  only  oppose  this  confer¬ 
ence  report,  but  they  opposed  the  bill, 
as  originally  presented  to  the  House. 
They  are  not  only  opposing  it  in  this  year 
of  1958,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  they  have  opposed  it  since  its 
very  inception  and  they  will  apparently 
continue  to  oppose  it  as  long  as  they 
serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  worked  its 
will  contrary  to  the  point  of  view  of  both 
of  these  gentlemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  so-called  Simpson  substitute  which 
was  considered  by  this  body,  when  we 
debated  the  bill,  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  234  to  137.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  offered  a  motion  to 
recommit  and  again  on  a  record  vote  we 
rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  268  to  146,  and 
finally  the  House  of  Representatives  ap¬ 
proved  this  program  by  a  vote  of  317 
to  98. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  the  House  approves  the  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  approved  a 
program  considerably  stronger  than  the 
one  which  comes  back  to  us  in  the  form 
of  this  conference  report.,  The  House 
approved  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  and  certain  other 
provisions  which  are  not  now  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  So,  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  point  of  view  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report.  But,  the  only  way  you  could 
satisfy  these  gentlemen  would  be  to 
change  the  entire  direction  of  this 
program  and  instead  of  this  program 
being  an  instrument  whereby  we  could 
trade  with  our  friends  abroad,  they 
would  use  it  as  an  instrument  which 
would  prevent  that  trade  on  the  theory 
that  by  such  prevention  you  would  pro¬ 
tect  American  workers.  There  is  no 
point  going  into  the  merits  of  this 
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legislation.  The  arguments  have  been 
presented  time  and  time  again.  But,  it 
is  well  to  remember  before  we  vote  on 
the  conference  report  that  those  groups 
in  our  country  charged  with  speaking 
for  the  various  segments  of  our  economy 
have  unanimously  approved  this  bill. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  speaks  for  business  is  for  the  bill. 
The  farm  organizations,  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
Farmers’  Union  are  for  this  bill.  The 
labor  organizations,  the  AFL-CIO  is  for 
this  bill.  So  when  we  talk  about  the 
American  workman  and  the  American 
farmer  and  American  business,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  who  has  spoken  for  those 
groups  for  many  years  and  who  have 
unanimously  supported  this  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  we  could  get  before  our  committee 
showed  that  in  terms  of  people  employed 
there  were  something  over  4  million 
people  directly  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  moving  back 
and  forth.  The  evidence  showed  that  if 
we  were  to  go  completely  to  a  free  trade 
economy,  and  if  we  were  to  abolish  all 
tariffs  of  every  nature,  type,  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  something  less  than 
a  half  million  people  involved. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
conferees  have  labored  long  and  hard.  I 
think  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand]  and 
the  others  who  served  on  this  confer¬ 
ence  committee  deserve  not  only  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  body  but  the  commendation 
of  this  body  for  having  done  a  job.  I 
trust  the  House  will  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
certain  objections  to  it  from  the  other 
point  of  view.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  the  House  version  adopted.  But,  I 
realize  that,  as  in  everything  else  in  life, 
we  must  go  part  of  the  way  part  of  the 
time  and  we  cannot  get  everything  all 
the  time.  So  I  think  this  is  a  fair  com¬ 
promise.  I  trust  the  conference  report 
will  be  approved  by  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  is  much  improved,  from 
a  protection  standpoint,  over  the  bill  that 
originally  passed  by  three  topheavy 
votes.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  President, 
as  indicated  by  the  letter  which  he  has 
sent  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills].  It  is  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will  have 
much  to  do  with  its  supervision. 

The  legislation  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
administration  program  for  trade,  good¬ 
will,  and  peace.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
promote  a  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  report  be  accepted.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  when  what  we  do 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  our  im¬ 
mediate  future.  There  isn’t  any  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  administration  points  out, 
that  to  reject  this  legislation  at  this  time 
would  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  trade  but 
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to  our  relations  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  .urge  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers!. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  accept 
this  report  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
make  my  protest,  however.  I  think  the 
chairman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
textile  industry  has  been  unfairly 
treated  for  a  very  long  time,  and  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  in  this  country.  I  urge 
the  membership  to  join  with  me  in 
fighting  to  see,  as  we  go  forward,  that 
it  is  given  better  treatment  and  a  chance 
to  survive. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  being  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on  this  bill.  I  compliment  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  the  keystone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  might  just  as  well  face  the 
situation.  If  this  bill  were  defeated  it 
would  have  a  shattering  effect  upon  our 
position  throughout  the  world.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  want  to  strengthen  our  posi¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  contribute  to  any¬ 
thing  that  would  weaken  our  position 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Boggs],  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  favor  the  5-year  extension.  I 
realize  that  with  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  there  had  to 
be  an  adjustment  made,  and  I  think 
they  made  a  satisfactory  one  under  the 
circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  segments  of  our 
American  business  that  are  adversely 
affected — and  I  have  said  this  on  the 
floor  before — instead  of  fighting  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation,  this  meritorious  leg¬ 
islation,  they  would  try  through  other 
legislation  to  receive  compensatory  con¬ 
sideration.  I  have  said  this  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  with  over  300  Members  voting  in 
favor  of  it.  Certainly  any  Member  who 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  can 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  which  report  is  not  as  strong  as 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House.  While, 
like  other  Members,  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  agreement  arrived  at, 
nevertheless  I  realize  it  is  the  best  agree¬ 
ment  or  compromise  that  could  be 
arrived  at  under  the  circumstances. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  » 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  this 
bill  in  the  House.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
conference  report.  Abundant  discussion 
of  this  legislation  is  a  matter  of  record. 


Unless  the  liberally  construed  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  import  trade  under  this 
act  during  the  4  years  of  its  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  reversed,  I  fear  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  experience  a  sad  awak¬ 
ening. 

The  American  economy  is  being 
threatened  doubly  by  foreign  aid  on  the 
•-  one  hand  and  free-trade  policy  on  the 
other.  We  deplete  our  resources  by 
practically  giving  away  our  excess  prod¬ 
ucts  and  we  deprive  both  capital  and 
labor  of  their  opportunity  to  declare 
profits  and  receive  wages  by  flooding  our 
markets  with  competing  goods  produced 
abroad  with  low-priced  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Congress  will  have  reasons 
to  regret  this  action. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  being  voted  on  today  repre¬ 
sents,  according  to  the  conferees. 

In  some  matters  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
promise.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
with  principle. 

In  this  matter  there  is  a  principle,  a 
fundamental  principle.  Simply  put  it  is 
■  this  “are  we  obligated  by  our  oath  of 
office  to  protect  and  preserve  the  health, 
welfare  and  economic  well  being  of  each 
and  every  one  of  our  peoples,  before  any 
other  interest?’’ 

If  you  answer  this  in  the  affirmative, 
then  you  must  vote  against  this  mis¬ 
named,  ill-advised,  present-day  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements. 

No  person  can  in  good  conscience 
argue  that  by  reducing  the  tariff  on  a 
product  you  help  American  producers 
of  the  same  product.  This  to  my  mind 
is  the  most  far-fetched  reasoning  I  have 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  a  deliberative 
lawmaking  forum. 

T-here  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
today’s  recession  and  the  reciprocal 
trades  program. 

This  so-called  compromise  still  has 
the  basic  unsoundness  contained  in  the 
original  proposal. 

This  will  allow  a  further  reduction  of 
20  percent  in  tariffs  in  the  next  2  years. 

This  means  that  the  history  of  window 
glass  may  well  be  duplicated  in  many 
more  of  the  commodities  now  produced 
in  this  country  with  some  semblance  of  a 
protective  shield  against  the  lack  of  for¬ 
eign  low  wages  and  absence  of  labor 
advancements  such  as  unemployment 
compensation,  workman’s  compensation, 
social  security,  hospitalization  and  the 
many  hidden  payroll  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  American  workman. 

In  the  glass  industry  in  1947  with  a 
tariff  rate  set  prior  to  formation  of 
GATT,  the  international  trade,  tariff 
setting  organization,  there  was  an  im¬ 
portation  of  15,000  boxes  of  glass. 

After  the  creation  of  GATT  thereby 
circumventing  congressional  and  con¬ 
stitutional  action  on  American  tariff 
rates,  there  was  an  importation  into  this 
country  of  4,805,000  boxes  of  window 
glass,  sufficient  to /glaze  1,250,000  6-room 
houses.  With  an  additional  20-percent 
reduction.  I  wonder  how  many  more 
glassworkers  in  my  area  and  perhaps  in 
yours  will  be  out  of  work. 

Another  angle  seldom  considered  Is 
the  blind  charge  that  any  person  inter¬ 


ested  in  giving  the  American  workman 
and  industry  an  even  break  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  field  is  a  protectionist  and  that  being 
a  protectionist  is  something  less  than 
acceptable  as  an  American. 

If  a  man  wants  to  protect  the  workers, 
and  industry  in  his  district,  he  can  stand 
a  lot  of  name  calling. 

The  aluminum  industry  is  just  feeling 
the  pinch  of  a  blind  and  senseless  impor¬ 
tation  without  restriction  on  the  theo¬ 
retic  assumption  that  by  allowing  our 
country  to  be  flooded  with  cheap  foreign 
made  goods  we  are  building  good  will  and 
world  peace.  The  best  way  to  build 
peace  is  to  be  prosperous  and  strong  at 
home  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to  help 
your  friendly  neighbors. 

To  help  any  country  better  itself  is  a 
worthwhile  aim  and  I  am  for  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  help  them  produce  goods  for 
their  own  people  rather  than  to  build 
goods  for  our  already  overcrowded  mar¬ 
ket. 

Every  American  who  wants  and  can 
afford  an  automobile,  a  refrigerator,  TV 
set  or  any  other  commodity  or  appliance 
can  buy  it  here,  manufactured  here,  and 
there  will  still  be  a  productive  surplus. 

However,  no  other  country  in  the 
world  can  provide  for  all  its  peoples  the 
goods  and  appliances,  etc.,  their  own 
people  can  and  would  like  to  use. 

Now  does  it  not  seem  silly  to  give  aid, 
money,  and  know-how  to  these  countries 
to  produce  these  things  in  order  that 
they  can  ship  them  to  this  country? 

Reciprocal  trades  are  sound  only  when 
the  trade  is  made  on  a  sound  economic 
base. 

If  one  country  needs  what  another 
country  makes  or  has,  and  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  trade  what  they  make  or  have  for 
it,  then  it  is  a  trade.  However,  when 
one  country  buys  a  product  from  an¬ 
other  country,  a  product  it  has  in  sur¬ 
plus,  then  somebody  is  heading  for  a 
serious  fall. 

Reciprocal  trades  as  now  administered 
and  the  foreign  aid  law,  with  its  millions 
for  foreign  economic  development,  may 
well  be  the  main  issues  in  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  election. 

Whether  it  is  or  not,  it  will  be  an  issue 
at  the  market  places  all  over  the  country 
and  the  world. 

The  end  result  of  this  present  admin¬ 
istration  of  reciprocal  trades  agreements 
will  be  more  closed  factories,  more  idle 
hands,  less  payrolls,  and  less  revenue, 
which,  in  turn,  may  be  the  real  issues 
before  the  people  in  the  next  elections. 

Space  doesn’t  permit  the  story  of  the 
ceramic  industry,  the  coal  industry,  and 
the  glass,  textiles,  and  the  start  of  the 
story  on  farm  products. 

The  farm  story  will  become  more  ap¬ 
parent  and  widely  known  in  the  near 
future. 

Just  yesterday  this  House  refused  to 
pass  a  farm-relief  bill.  This  bill  would 
have  placed  American  standards  and  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  importation  of  dates, 
figs,  and  all  citrus  fruits. 

This  was  proposed  because  of  the  in¬ 
jury  inflicted  upon  American  farmers  by 
the  dumping  of  foreign  fruits  and 
produce. 

Shades  of  Old  Glory,  when  we  indus¬ 
trial  area  Members  asked  for  something 
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along  this  line,  we  were  jeered  by  the 
very  persons  who  now  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  effect  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Recently  live  cattle  started  to  come  in 
to  fattening  pens  on  the  west  coast,  new 
and  eyery  modeled  lines  of  foreign  cars 
are  coming  in  in  increasing  numbers  and 
brand  names. 

Throughout  our  economy,  every  fiield 
of  endeavor  will  soon  find  itself  facing 
competition  from  unrestricted  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  products  produced 
without  any  of  fringe  costs  applied 
against  American-produced  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  labor  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  economy. 

I  will  again,  as  I  have  before,  endorse 
and  support  reciprocal  trades  when  such 
trades  are  reciprocal,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  fancy. 

Until  then,  I  must  remain  opposed,  be¬ 
lieving  that  my  country  and  my  people 
will  best  be  served  by  this  opposition. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  final  passage  today  of  this 
4-year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  deals 
a  hard  economic  blow  to  the  plywood,  the 
fishing,  and  many  other  industries  now 
hard  hit  by  too  heavy  imports  of  foreign 
goods  made  by  low-paid  foreign  labor. 
Workers  simply  cannot  and  should  not 
be  made  to  compete  with  the  wages  of 
foreign  nations.  Yet  this  bill  places 
American  labor  in  competition  with  low- 
paid  foreign  labor  and  will  deprive  many 
American  workers  of  their  jobs. 

This  bill,  I  predict,  will  result  in  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  Japanese  plywood 
and  fish  products  being  dumped  onto  the 
American  market.  Congress  has  sold 
these  plywood  and  fishing  industry  work¬ 
ers  downriver  to  help  cotton  planters 
and  others  who  are  seeking  larger  foreign 
markets  for  their  goods. 

When  the  Congress  began  considering 
this  legislation  the  Japanese  exporters 
slowed  down  shipments  of  their  goods  to 
the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  bill  is 
signed  into  law  that  will  be  the  signal 
for  Japan  to  start  dumping  plywood,  fish, 
and  other  products  onto  the  American 
market  in  larger  quantities  than  ever. 

Japan,  last  year,  shipped  686  million  I 
square  feet  of  plywood  into  the  United 
States.  These  plywood  imports,  valued  | 
at  $60  million,  were  the  equivalent  of  the 
jobs  of  5,000  American  plywood  workers. 

The  bill  leaves  us  no  door  through 
which  to  seek  relief  from  such  a  tragedy. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  one  that  will  give  more 
thought  to  protecting  American  workers 
than  to  aiding  foreign  exporters  and  that 
it  will  repeal  this  inequitous  law  before 
too  great  damage  is  done. 

As  a  final  protest  against  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  shall  vote  today  against  accept¬ 
ing  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions  that  this  legislation  will  live  to 
haunt  the  American  people  and  those 
who  so  enthusiastically  support  it  today. 

The  best  market  for  the. products  of 
American  labor,  industry,  and  farm  is 
still  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Turn 
this  market  over  in  any  substantial  de¬ 
gree  to  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  la¬ 


bor  and  the  productive  capacity  of  .this 
Republic  must  suffer. 

Oh,  yes,  the  proponents  advocate  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  compensatory 
payments  to  those  areas  where  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  are  devastated  by  foreign 
imports.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the 
money  for  these  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments?”  From  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  of  course.  It  will  be  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  hair-brained  theory  that  all 
problems  of  this  Nation  can  be  solved  by 
simply  raiding  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  have  no  desire  to  belabor  this  issue. 
This  is  a  conference  report  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  amended.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  instead  of  reducing  tariffs  another 


[increase  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  presented  to  the  other  body . 
f  approximately  $600  million  for  pay  in> 
l  creases  which  were  not  considered 
i  the  House,  as  a  result  of  the  militaTy- 
|  pay  legislation  which  was  passed  hy  the 
|  .Congress.  The  remaining  amojmt  of 
"  the  increase  has  principally  toyOo  with 
jj  additional  aircraft  and  with  s^rpe  other 
‘  actions  respecting  transferyfirom  the 
j  stock  fund  and  so  forth. 

Appropriations  for  deMise  this  year 
are  approximately  $5  hjfllion  or  will  be 
;  approximately  $5  billi/rfn  above  the  ap- 
propriations  of  last  ya&r.  Last  year  some 
|  considerable  reductions  were  made  as  it 
was  felt  that  the/funds  were  in  excess 
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percent  it  should  have  been  provided  j  of  the  funds  wh/ch  were  required  to  fi 


that  all  imports  of  products  which  are  al 
ready  in  adequate  supply  be  subject  to 
a  tariff  representing  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  and  American  costs  of 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  bill  as  it 
origionally  passed  the  House  and  I  am 
opposed  to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  wTas  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bailey) 
there  were — ayes  161,  noes  56.  / 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  I  am 
tempted  to  raise  the  question  of  the  lack 
of  a  quorum,  but  I  will  not.  do  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  important  business  on  the 
calendar.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  is  present. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


1PPRO- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PRLATION  BILL,  1959 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
12738)  making  appropriations  for 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  1 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
6,  1958.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  $815 
million  above  the  budget.  This  addi¬ 
tional  sum  above  the  budget  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  three  categories.  It  provides 
for  an  additional  number  of  Polaris  sub¬ 
marines.  It  provides  for  a  considerable 
addition  in  airlift.  It  provides  for  an 
additional  program  of  long-range  mis¬ 
siles,  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile.  The  House  bill  was  increased  by 
the  other  body  in  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion. 
This  increase  was  trimmed  down  to  $1.2 
billion  in  conference.  One-half  of  that 


nance  the  pros/am  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  carryover  last 
year  was  \jn y  large,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  aft  the  defense  program  in  bet¬ 
ter  orde^rom  a  fiscal  standpoint.  Now, 
while  tnere  is  wide  disparity-between  the 
appropriation  of  last  year  and  the  ap- 
projnlation  for  this  year,  you  do  not 
hafve  the  same  disparity  between  defense 
ending  this  year  over  last  year.  De¬ 
fense  expenditures  for  fiscal  1958  were 
approximately  $39  billion.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  defense  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  about 
$1.7  billion  above  that,  $600  million  of 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  pay  in¬ 
crease  for  military  personnel. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Could  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  us  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
conference  report  provides  for  more  nu¬ 
clear  submarines  than  were  included  in 
the  bill  that  originally  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  re¬ 
peat  his  question  ? 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  am  interested 
to  know  if  the  conference  report  makes 
additional  moneys  available  for  nuclear 
submarines. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  conference  report 
does  not.  No  additional  funds  were 
Wlded  by  the  Senate  for  nuclear  subma¬ 
rines.  For  the  Navy,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  includes  funds  for  two  amphibious 
shipk  which  were  not  authorized  when 
the  bffi  was  before  the  House,  and  there¬ 
fore  thW  were  deleted,  and  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  fuiNs  for  completion  of  a  couple  of 
destroyersX  But,  there  is  no  other  sub¬ 
stantial  change  with  respect  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JUDD.  \Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MAHON.  SI  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  amVncertain  as  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  in  this  re¬ 
port.  I  understood  the\entleman  to  say 
that  appropriations  in  theyfiscal  year  just 
closed  were  $39  billion,  jmd  this  bill 
would  add  $1.7  billion,  making  a  total  of 
$40.7  billion  for  the  current  nscal  year, 
is  that  right?  \ 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentlemans  I  be¬ 
lieve,  said  “Appropriations.”  rs  was 
speaking,  when  I  used  those  figure^  of 
spending;  expenditures  through  the  lKst 
fiscal  year  were  $39  billion  and  spending 
for  the  forthcoming  year  is  estimated  to\ 
be  $1.7  billion  above  that  figure. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to 
Senate  passed  bill  to  facility 
ment  of  legislation  to  prevent 
Act. 


inference  report\to  extend  trade  agreements  authority, 
e  USDA  insured  loans.  Several  Senators  urged  enact- 
reduction  in  cotton\allotments,  and  extend  the  Wool 


HOUSE 


1,  FORESTRY.  The  Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Imported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  13101,  to/extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Siskiyou  iWional  Forest 
(H.  Rept,  254£).  The  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  the  cbpmittee  earlier  in  the 
day,  pp.  15068,  D029 

2.  MINING  CLAIMS,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S,^1039,  to  clarify  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
labor ylmposed  as  a  condition  for  the  holding  of  mining  claims  oiv^ederal  lands 
pen<^fng  the  issuance  of  patents  therefor  (H,  Rept.  2540).  p,  155< 

.AMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  with 
nendment  H.  R.  9239,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  irrigationSdistri- 
bution  system  for  restricted  Indian  lands  in  Riverside  County,  Calif.  pV  DG29 

WATERSHEDS.  Received  a  letter  from  the  Agriculture  Committee  stating  that  iN 
had  approved  the  following  work  plans  for  watershed  projects:  Furnace  Brook- 
liiddle  River,  Conn,  and  Mass, ;  Brusseron,  Ind. ;  and  Crooked  Creek,  Iowa;  to 
Appropriations  Committee,  pp.  15560,  15563 


-  2  - 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  bills  originally 
scheduled  for  consideration  Mon.,  Aug.  11  (see  Digest  136),  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  Tues.,  Aug.  12,  and  the  following  day,  if  necessary.  He  also 
that  H.  R.  13254,  the  chemical  food  additive  bill,  would  be  considered  u 
uspension  of  the  rules  Wed, ,  Aug.  13.  p.  15560 


SENATE 


6.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Agreed  to,  72  to  18,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12591, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  extension  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp,  15434-41,  15444-6 


7.  COTTON;  WOOL.\Sens.  Talmadge,  Symington,  Yarborough,  Ervin /Thurmond,  Sparkman, 
and  Stennis  urged  the  passage  of  legislation  to  preserve  potton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  price  supports  at  current  levels,  and  Sens.  Linger  and  Humphrey  urgec 
extension  of  the  Kool  Act,  pp.  15441-4,  15455-6 


8.  LOANS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3333,  to  facilitate  the  insurance  of  farm 
ownership  and  soil  ana\ water  conservation  loans,  through  authorizing  the  con¬ 
version  of  direct  loans \into  insured  loans  and  limited  use  of  mortgage  insur-,^ 
ance  funds  in  making  loans  if  converted  into  injured  loans  without  undue  dela^j 
authorizing  the  Department  >to  receive  a  large*  share  of  interest  payments  on 
insured  loans  than  at  present,  and  to  sell  sireh  loans  as  uninsured  loans  when 
the  borrower  has  failed  to  refinance  his  obligations  as  agreed  to,  authorizing 
the  Treasury  to  set  the  interest  rate  on/tiiortgage  insurance  funds  borrowed, 
and  permitting  National  Banks  toNloan  2b%  instead  of  107.  of  its  capital  to  one 
individual  in  the  case  of  these  in&pr£d  loans,  pp.  15415-16 


9. 


PEANUTS.  Passed  without  amendment  Vt,  IL  12224,  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  an 
acreage  history  on  peanuts  after  X.957  bv  those  growing  peanuts  without  an 
acreage  allotment.  This  bill  w/11  now  be,  sent  to  the  President,  p.  15411 


10.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  a/  reported  S.  4^51,  to  establish  uniform  provisions 
for  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  when  tt\e  landowner  is  displaced  by  an 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Theybill  would  combine  the  various 
provisions  relating  to  each  commodity  in  one  uniform  provision  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act.  /pp.  15416-17  \ 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12840,  to  provide\for  a  single  acreage 
allotment  for  Va.  sun-cured  and  Va.  fire-cured  tobaccos  if  farmers  vote  ap¬ 
proval  in  a  referendum.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  toNfhe  President,  p.  15411 


11.  EXCISE  TAXES.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7125,  to  make  technical  changes  in  the 
Federal  excise  tax  laws.  Agreed  to  the  committee  amendment^  and  rejected 
various  othCr  amendments  offered,  pp.  15450-4,  15463-74,  155Q0-24,  15531-58. 


12.  DESHRT-LAptt)  ENTRIES.  Received  the  President's  message  returningNs.  359,  to 

permit ^desert-land  entries  on  disconnected  tracts  of  land  up  to  3\0  acres,  for 
correction  and  re-enrollment  as  requested  by  the  Congress,  p.  154: 


13.  RECLAMATION.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Clark,  passed  over  S.  3648,  to  auft^orize 
le  Interior  Department  to  construct  and  operate  the  Navaho  Indian  irrigation 
’'project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project,  p.  15417 
At  the  request  of  Sens.  Talmadge  and  Barrett,  passed  over  S.  1887,  to 
authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  construct  the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central 
Valley  Project,  Calif.,  and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  to 
operate  it.  p.  15417 
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conducted  with  advisory  committees.  All 
members  of  the  industry  under  the  Ad- 
linistrative  Procedures  Act  must  be 
5>rven  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
viWs  on  proposed  safety  rules  before 
theVbecome  effective.  What  can  an  ad- 
visoiV  committee  add  to  this? 

As  t\enforeement,  the  ordinary  proc¬ 
esses  of  raw  which  apply,  of  course,  leave 
no  area  for  an  advisory  committee. 

I  urge  tnKt  we  not  tack  onto  this  pro¬ 
posal — whiclrvis  good,  and  is  needed — 
provision  for  such  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee,  which  cannot  help  but  hamper  the 
administration  <H  the  whole  safety 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  NeAJersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  SenatorVrom  Connecticut 
yield  2  minutes  to  me?' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  DoeX,the  senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  am  glad  t\  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  NewSlersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recogmged 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presf 
dent,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on’ 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  rise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Purtell ]. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Congress  has 
been  remiss  for  too  long  a  period  of  time 
in  failing  to  provide  for  safety  measures 
in  longshore  and  harbor-worker  employ¬ 
ment.  The  accident  rate  in  this  em¬ 
ployment  is  shocking.  Over  the  years, 
it  shows  no  real  improvement.  It  is 
incumbent  on  Congress  to  act  now  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

I  am,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposal  to  create  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Federal  Government  should 
not  give  official  status  to  outlaw  unions 
by  placing  them  on  such  an  advisory 
committee.  Yet  the  size  of  these  unions 
give  them  reason  to  seek  membership. 
If  denied  membership,  we  present  these 
unions  with  an  issue  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  we  give  them  a  point  of  agita¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise  foi> 
Congress,  in  seeking  to  improve  Federj 
maritime  safety,  to  inject  this  factor 

The  objection  to  a  committee  wftich 
might  contain  undesirable  labor  jfnem- 
bership  is  heightened  by  the  fart  that 
any  such  committee  is  of  dubious  value, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said.  The  law  has  its  ownr  safeguards 
for  proper  administrationr  of  a  safety 
program.  This  committee,  however,  is 
completely  unacceptabl 

Mr.  President,  I  suicerely  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  JHassachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  will  ac^pt  the  amendment, 
and  will  take  it  ^conference. 

In  any  even^H  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticutyoe  adopted. 

Mr.  AT  JJrTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fifom  Connecticut  yield  4  min¬ 
utes  to  sfte? 

Mry^URTELL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yiely  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
r4  minutes. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  of 
which  three  members  will  represent  the 
fields  of  labor  affected.  If  the  Secretary 
appoints  three  from  such  fields,  undoubt¬ 
edly  it'  will  be  almost  mandatory  that  he 
appoint  someone  from  the  unions  which 
are  dominated  or  led  by  Harry  Bridges. 

I  object  to  the  proposal,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  because  I  believe  too  many 
advisory  committees  are  appointed. 
After  all,  they  seldom  turn  out  to  be 
advisory.  They  provide  an  opportunity 
for  someone  to  add  a  title  to  his  name; 
and  the  members  come  to  Washington 
several  times  a  year,  and  talk.  But  very 
rarely  are  they  actually  advisory  or  is 
the  advice  they  give  actually  advisory  to 
the  board  or  commission  which  they  are 
suppose  to  advise. 

Second,  I  object  because  I  do  not  wanty 
to  put  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  posj4 
tion  where,  in  effect,  he  will  have  Ao 
k  appoint  Harry  Bridges  or  any  represent¬ 
ative  of  Harry  Bridges  to  a  committee 
lich  will  be  advisory  to  the  Secretary 
of  %abor. 

A  Sew  weeks  ago  a  Member  Jt  the  Sen¬ 
ate  m^de  the  point  that  Mae  Commu¬ 
nist  movement,  as  it  affaots  the  long- 
shoremens,and  dock  workers  in  Hawaii, 
would  keefv  the  question  of  Hawaiian 
statehood  frbm  beine^onsidered  by  the 
Senate.  If  tlNt  situation  is  sufficient  to 
postpone  Senaue^ransideration  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  statehood?Cit  is  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  us  notyto\sk  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  appoint  Hkfry  Bridges  or  one 
of  his  henchmen  to  a\committee  which 
will  be  advisory  to  tire  United  States 
Government.  I  do  not  tlHfik  we  can  too 
stronghr  resist  this  particular  part  of 
the  pending  measure,  evenNthough  the 
bill  / very  fine  in  other  respebts. 

tffor  one,  do  not  wish  to  bd\a  party 
voting  to  force  the  Secretary  of.  Labor 
Co  appoint  Harry  Bridges  or  one  Of  his 
henchmen  to  a  committee  which  wiH.be 
advisory  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  th? 
bill  came  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  it  did  not  include 
the  provision  regarding  an  advisory 
committee.  That  provision  was  included 
in  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
when  the  matter  was  being  discussed, 
that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  good  one; 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agreed  to  it. 

I  also  hope  there  will  not  have  to  be  a 
conference  in  connection  with  this 
measure,  for  I  believe  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  favor  the  bill  without 
the  provision  referred  to. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted,  so  as  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  provision  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Sj 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— JTOTICE 
OF  OBJECTION  TO  .CERTAIN 
BILLS  ON  CALENDAR yUALL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  shall 
use  only  one-half  a  mini 

Mr.  President,  in  ord^’  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Coa'unittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  ojA  Armed  Services  be 
discharged  froniAhe  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  Senate/bill  4046  and  House  bill 
13265,  bills  which  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  to  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Commission,  and  that  these  measures  be 
referred  Ao  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Thef  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ir.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
interpose  an  objection  to  the  passage 
foi  these  bills  during  the  call  of  the  Con¬ 
sent  Calendar;  and  I  request  that  I  be 
notified  before  either  of  them  is 
brought  up  by  motion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LONGSHOREMEN  S 

AND  HARBOR  WORKERS’  COM¬ 
PENSATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13021)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  41  of  the  Longshoremen’s  and  Har¬ 
bor  Workers’  Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  safety  inspection  and  training, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  under  my  control,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Purtell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
open  to  further  amendment. 

[f  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
beHroposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  ‘’reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  Hid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13021)  was  read  the 
third  time,  anHpassed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  b\  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of\Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  omjhe  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  xhe  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  tdu'econsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the\able  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  Senate  bill  3486  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  I  suggest  the  absence  of  ia  quorum. 

Th\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  theVuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sckordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  ready  to  call  up  a 
conference  report  on  the  extension  of 
the  Ti’ade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1259D  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House*  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  August  6,  1958,  p.  15083,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  tarn 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  H.  R.  12591,  known 
as  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1958,  have  come  to  an  agreement  and 
the  Senate  has  retained  much  of  what 
was  adopted  by  it.  There  was  give  and 
take,  and  what  we  have  brought  back  is 
workable,  sound,  and  suitable  to  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  letter  to  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Mills,  dated  August  7,  1958, 
said: 

I  have  just  received  reports  concerning  the 
results  of  the  conference  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  legislation.  While  the  conference  re¬ 
port  does  not  contain  everything  that  I 
deemed  advisable  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  knew  that  it  is  nevertheless  acceptable 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order?  The  Senate  will  kindly  be  in 
order,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  length 
of  the  extension  was  compromised.  The 
House  provided  an  extension  of  5  years; 
the  Senate  3  years.  Four  years  was 
agreed  upon.  The  House  had  allowed 
cuts  of  25  percent,  with  permission  to  put 
them  into  effect  after  the  5-year  period 


had  elapsed.  The  Senate  had  allowed 
cuts  of  15  percent  with  no  carryover, 
each  reduction  to  become  effective  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  3-year  period.  The 
compromise  allows  cuts  of  up  to  20  per¬ 
cent  with  no  cut  allowed  to  take  effect 
after  the  fourth  year  beyond  the  end  of 
the  extension.  In  other  words,  a  carry¬ 
over  is  allowed,  but  it  is  a  limited  carry¬ 
over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  express, 
on  my  own  behalf — and  I  think  I  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  other  Senators  who 
are  not  now  in  the  Chamber — gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  term  of  extension,  and  for  the  20- 
percent  figure  at  which  the  conferees 
arrived. 

A  number  of  Senators  who  had 
amendments  printed  to  extend  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  5  years  refrained  from  offer¬ 
ing  them,  in  confidence  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  solved  by  the  conferees. 
We  are  very  gratified  to  learn  that  it 
was.  I  point  out  that  the  conference 
report  makes  possible  agreements  which 
are  absolutely  essential  under  the  Re-; 
ciprocal  Trade  Act,  with  the  European 
countries  which  will  be  in  the  European 
Common  Market. 

I  express  great  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
having  led  in  shaping  this  legislation  in 
such  a  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  another  important  and  disputed 
point  concerning  the  participation  of  the 
Congress  in  cases  where  the  President 
does  not  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceded.  The  House  had  adopted  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  Congress  could,  within  90 
days,  and  by  two- thirds  majority,  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  carry  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  would  be  done  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  under  rules  that  would  make  it  priv¬ 
ileged  and  would  limit  debate.  Because 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant  on 
this  proposal  and  because  it  does  have 
certain  merit,  and  because  the  House 
conferees  had  agreed  to  recede  on  other 
points  that  were  of  importance  to  us,  the 
congressional  participation  provision  was 
accepted. 

The  House  appeared  adamant  against 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
to  the  national  security  section.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  discussion  that 
the  House  conferees  were  persuaded  to 
recede,  which  they  did  with  1  or  2  very 
minor  changes  that  made  no  difference 
in  the  principle  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the 
President  must  take  into  consideration 
any  weaknesses  in  the  internal  economy 
resulting  from  excessive  imports.  The 
House  also  receded  on  the  other 
strengthening  amendments  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  put  in  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  receded  on  the  so-called 
Purtell  amendment  which  granted  to  the 
President  additional  authority  to  use  ad 
valorem  equivalent  rates  in  certain  es¬ 
cape  clause  cases  where  specific  rates 
appear  in  the  Tariff  Act. 
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The  House  also  receded  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  which  strength¬ 
ened  the  peril  point  section  anchwould 
give  to  the  President  additional  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  him  guard  against  tariff 
reductions  that  would  tend  to  cause  in¬ 
jury. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
amendment  which  would  allow  pro¬ 
ducers  of  raw  agricultural  or  horticul¬ 
tural  materials 'to  appeal  under  the  es¬ 
cape  clause  even  though  the  imports 
consisted  of  processed  items.  The  Tariff 
Commission  had  indicated  that  this 
problem  was  being  well  handled  adminis¬ 
tratively  and  that  it  could  actually  make 
it  more  difficult  to  grant  relief  when  it 
might  otherwise  be  available. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceded  on  the  Finance  Committee  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders]  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  the  whole  trade  and 
trade  agreement  problem.  The  House 
insisted  on  certain  changes  and  many 
additions  to  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  until  it  was  finally  so 
bogged  down  With  imponderables  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  study  was 
completely  lost.  It  was,  therefore,  better 
to  recede.  The  numerous  changes  and 
additions  demanded  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  apparently  those  requested 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  seemed  to 
miss  the  real  intent  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  when  it  adopted  the  plan. 

The  Senate  also  receded  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  for  alternative  employment 
and  the  President  to  make  full  use  of  all 
available  procedures  to  avoid  or  ameli¬ 
orate  economic  hardships  resulting  from 
the  lowering  of  tariffs.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  study  alternative  em¬ 
ployment,  and  this  and  other  factors 
caused  the  House  conferees  to  disagree 
seriously  with  the  proposal. 

All  in  all  the  Senate  obtained  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fair  and  a  workable  com¬ 
promise.  It  is  my  understanding  that, 
as  indicated  by  the  excerpt  from  the  let¬ 
ter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  I  have  read,  that  the  exec¬ 
utive  departments  and  the  President  will 
accept  it,  even  though  they  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  House  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  hard  work  we  have  done 
in  conference. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  job 
which  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
did,  and  particularly  the  work  which  the 
Senate  conferees  did  in  connection  with 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  which 
were  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  conferees  for  what  they  did  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bringing  the  bill  into  its 
present  form. 

However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  what  protection  the 
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textile  industry  and  the  plywood  indus¬ 
try  will  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  amended  the  na¬ 
tional  security  section.  Tire  Senator  is 
no  doubt  familiar  with  the  national  se¬ 
curity  amendment  which  was  adopted 
3  years  ago.  That  provision  was  amend¬ 
ed.  It  is  broadened  to  include  not  only 
national  security,  but  economic  welfare. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment: 

In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall  further  rec¬ 
ognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  im¬ 
pact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries; 
and  any  unemployment,  decrease  in  reve¬ 
nues  of  Government,  loss  of  skills  or  invest¬ 
ment.  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from 
the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products 
by  excessive  imports  shall  be  considered, 
without  excluding  other  factors,  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  such  weakening  of  our  in¬ 
ternal  economy  may  impair  the  national 
security. 

That  language  adds  the  factor  of  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  as  a  part  of  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  language  which  would  probably 
lead  some  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  obtain  some  relief.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  well  knows  what  relief  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  White  House  in  recent 
years  in  connection  with  Japanese  im¬ 
ports.  The  Japanese  would  have  to  af¬ 
ford  relief,  and  cut  down  quotas  if  we 
did  not  do  something  in  America  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  industries.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  believe  that  that  language  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  textile  industry 
the  relief  it  needs  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  should  be  sufficient, 
because  it  adds  to  national  security 
the  factor  of  economic  welfare,  even 
down  to  individual  industries.  It  pre¬ 
scribes  standards.  That  has  never  been 
done  heretofore.  It  provides  standards 
with  respect  to  employment  and  also  with 
respect  to  skills  and  investments.  The 
amendment  was  strongly  resisted  by  the 
House.  However,  the  Senate  conferees 
insisted  on  the  amendment,  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
whose  State  has  some  cotton  mills,  is 
interested  in  this  matter.  We,  in  South 
Carolina,  have  28  percent  of  the  spindles 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  certainly 
vitally  interested  in  this  subject.  We  are 
suffering  in  our  State.  Our  mills  are 
running  3  days  a  week,  instead  of  5  days. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Japanese 
using  cheaper  cotton  than  wre  can  buy — - 
they  use  cotton  which  is  about  8  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it  for — • 
and  manufacture  that  cotton  into  cloth 
for  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  costs  to 
produce  it  in  this  country,  and  then  have 
that  cloth  sold  in  America  over  the  coun¬ 
ter  to  our  people.  I  know  it  is  agreeable 
to  some  people  in  the  United  States  to 
have  that  situation  exist.  However, 
when  our  textile  industry  is  destroyed, 
those  people  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects, 
I  am  sure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

'  THE  1934  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  the 
effect  of  the  amendment.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  national 
economy  which  the  President  must  con¬ 
sider  before  bypassing  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendation  in  an  escape 
clause  matter.  What  does  that  amend¬ 
ment  actually  mean? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  means  what  it  says. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  the  national  security 
section,  the  bill  provides: 

In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall  further  rec¬ 
ognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  impact 
of  foreign  compeition  on  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  individual  domestic  industries;  and 
any  unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of 
Government,  loss  of  skills  or  investment  or 
other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  any  domestic  products  by  ex¬ 
cessive  imports  shall  be  considered,  without 
excluding  other  factors,  in  determining 
whether  such  weakening  of  our  internal 
economy  may  impair  the  national  security. 

PRESIDENT  MAY  TRADE  INDUSTRY  FOR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciated  the  distinguished  Senator’s 
support  for  this  provision  and  I  believe 
that  a  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the 
national  economy  of  trading  an  industry 
for  a  furtherance  of  a  national  policy 
will  slow  up  such  trades. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  says  he  has  considered  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  trading  an  American 
product  for  his  foreign  policy,  and  still 
believes  that  it  is  good  for  the  overall 
economy  to  trade  that  industry  or  a  part 
of  it  in  order  to  further  his  foreign  policy. 
What  recourse  is  there? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  much 
more  familiar  with  this  question  than 
is  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  because  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  it.  If  the  President 
chooses  to  disregard  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  then  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  Congress  can  override  the  President, 
under  the  escape-clause  provision. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  would  be  the 
only  recourse? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  a  recourse. 
The  Senator  has  attended  the  hearings 
very  faithfully.  I  regard  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  studious  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  this  subject.  He  attended  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  agree  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  greatly  improves  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  as  compared  with  any  other 
bill,  because  it  connects  economic  welfare 
with  national  security. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
the- amendment  is  a  gesture  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  national  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  President  is  the  sole  judge.  The 
President  still  retains  the  power  to  trade 
any  industry  or  a  product  to  the  foreign 
nation  to  further  his  foreign  policy,  if  in 


his  judgment  the  overall  economy  of  this 
Nation  will  be  benefited.  So  he  can  trade 
an  industry  or  a  part  of  an  industry  to 
a  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Except  that  Congress  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  could  override  the 
President. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Correct,  that  is  the 
only  recourse.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  whole  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  proposed  legislation  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  does  not  agree  with  that  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  laid  great 
stress  on  that  point,  and  he  has  made 
his  arguments  on  that  point  before  the 
committee  time  and  time  again.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  original  Hull  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  the  President  should 
have  no  authority  to  exercise  this  power. 
If  Congress  had  to  resort  to  enacting 
tariff  laws — as  complicated  as  they  are 
now — it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
function. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Why? 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  TARIFF  ACT- 
MISREPRESENTED 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  all  the  work  we  have 
to  do,  it  is  difficult  now  to  function.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  We  meet  nearly 
every  day.  If  Congress  attempted  to  fix 
all  of  the  thousands  of  tariffs,  it  would 
add  enormously  to  its  work.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  a  point  en¬ 
tirely  misunderstood.  The  work  would 
not  revert  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
if  we  reverted  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930.  That  act  distinctly  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  shall  determine 
the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  the  “equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  production”  principle. 
The  act  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  determine  the  tariffs  on  that  basis. 
Congress  can,  of  course,  reverse  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  But, 
unless  Congress  deliberately  holds  hear¬ 
ings  and  determines  the  duty  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  as  a  special  case  on  a  particular 
product,  the  tariff  is  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  the  principle  of 
equalization  of  costs  and  automatically 
becomes  the  tariff. 

Congress,  for  150  years,  set  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  tariff  representing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  wage  standard  of 
living  and  taxes  and  cost  of  living  in 
this  country  and  in  the  chief  competing 
country  on  each  product.  That  differ¬ 
ence  becomes  the  tariff  then  unless  Con¬ 
gress  deliberately  takes  up  a  particular 
product  as  a  special  case.  Does  the 
Senator  understand  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  would  Congress 
have  to  do  then  that  it  does  not  do  now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Congress  can  nullify  the 
action  of  the  President  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  if  the  President  does  not  agree 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  Is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  I  understand  it  is  the  first  time 
such  a  provision  has  been  included  in 
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the  act.  It  is  a  gesture  back  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  should  be 
•glad  to  approve  what  little  has  been 
done  along  that  line. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  approve  it,  but 
I  wish  the  Record  to  be  clear.  If  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  extend  the  1934  act  and 
the  whole  matter  reverts  to  the  1930 
act,  the  tariff  fixing  job  will  not  revert 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  or  the 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  except 
that  of  course  such  committees  may 
consider  any  such  legislation  introduced 
in  either  House. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS - CANCELLATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  if  the  act  expires  it  will  not  mean 
the  termination  of  the  trade  agreements. 
To  the  contrary,  the  trade  agreements 
will  continue  indefinitely  in  effect  until 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  cancels  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Apparently  I  shall 
have  to  explain  this  subject  again  for 
the  Record.  Such  agreements  continue 
in  effect  unless  and  until  60  days’  notice 
is  served  through  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  on  a  nation  for 
cancellation  of  these  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments.  At  the  end  of  such  60  days,  the 
fixing  of  the  tariff  on  products  covered 
under  such  an  agreement  would  revert 
automatically  to  the  Tariff^  Commission 
under  the  1930  act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  that  if  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties  does  not  withdraw,  the 
agreement  continues  regardless  of 
whether  we  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  know  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  understands  it,  but  he 
has  so  many  things  to  consider  in  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  may  not  have  considered. 
Sixty  days’  notice  on  the  part  of  any 
party  immediately  wipes  .out  the  agree¬ 
ment;  there  is  no  need  for  extension  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  if  neither  party 
withdraws,  the  agreement  continues  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  we  renew  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  and  when  we  serve 
withdrawal  notice  from  such  agreements, 
at  the  end  of  60  days  the  tariff-fixing 
job  reverts  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  Congress.  The  detail  tariffs  are 
not  fixed  by  Congress  under  the  1930 
Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  requires  6  months’ 
notice  in  the  case  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  failure  to  renew  the 
act  would  not  mean  that  our  country 
would  withdraw  from  existing  trade 
agreements. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  people  would 
force  our  withdrawal  in  a  very  reason¬ 
able  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  can  withdraw  now, 
whether  we  reenact  the  law  or  not.  We 
can  still  withdraw  if  we  reenact  it.  We 
are  in  the  same  position.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  agrees. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  can  withdraw,  but 
when  Congress  approves  the  extension 
it  encourages  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
continue  such  trade  agreements. 


Mr.  BYRD.  We  do  not  have  to  renew 
the  act.  If  we  renew  the  act,  we  can 
still  withdraw  from  a  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  but  when  Con¬ 
gress  approves  the  act  again,  this  time 
for  the  11th  time,  it  does  not  encourage 
the  President  to  withdraw  from  such  an 
agreement.  If  we  do  not  renew  it  then 
the  American  people  will  demand  such 
withdrawal. 

Of  course,  the  act  is  now  about  to 
be  extended,  and  will  be  retroactive  to 
June  30,  1958,  so  all  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  in  effect  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  approving  an  international 
division  of  American  markets  and  a 
continued  exercise  by  the  President  of 
congressional  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  are  in  effect  any¬ 
way. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
extend  the  act  it  will  be  a  direct  indi¬ 
cation  that  we  want  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  canceled. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  would  not  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  if  we  cancelled  them,  even  though 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  were  ex¬ 
tended.  The  agreements  could  still  be 
canceled  anyway.  We  have  the  same 
power  to  cancel,  whether  or  not  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  renewed. 

Mr.  MALONE.  When  we  adopt  the 
conference  report,  we  will  be  telling  the 
President  that  we  want  the  act  to  be 
operative  for  4  more  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Under  certain  conditions, 
which  I  read  to  the  Senator,  we  have 
given  the  President  authority  to  act  if 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  is 
affected,  even  as  it  relates  to  individual 
industries.  I  think  that  is  a  great  step 
forward. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Under  the  extension, 
the  multilateral  agreements  which  are 
made  under  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  can  continue  to  be 
made.  The  agreements  on  tariffs  con¬ 
ducted  at  Geneva  can  only  go  on,  can 
only  continue  to  be  made  if  the  act  is 
extended.  In  that  organization,  we  are 
outvoted  36  to  1,  and  the  competitive 
foreign  countries  are  the  regulators  of 
our  economic  system. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  already  have  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  will  be  the  judges  of  future  agree¬ 
ments  under  the  extension  of  the  act; 
without  the  extension,  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  cannot  further  divide  our  markets. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  do  not  have  to  make 
future  agreements. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  make  them,  as  both  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  and  I  know,  provided 
the  authority  to  do  so  is  continued 
through  the  extension  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
argued  this  question  time  and  time  again. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  make  a  record.  I  respect  his 
views,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that 
we  should  not  renew  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  not  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  should  continue  to  exercise 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  I 
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will  ask  the  Senator  one  more  question. 
Does  he  agree  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  article  I,  section  8, 
places  the'responsibility  on  Congress  to 
regulate  foreign  trade  through  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and 
places  in  the  executive  department  the 
power  to  establish  foreign  policy,  and 
that  the  two  activities  are  deliberately 
separated  by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  is  a  question  of  the 
delegation  of  authority. 

Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  illegal  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
illegal  to  delegate  it  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  an  agent  of  Congress,  set  up  and 
established  by  Congress.  I  think  it  is 
illegal  to  delegate  it  to  the  executive  de¬ 
partment.  Congress  did  not  set  up  the 
Executive — the  President  is  not  an  agent 
of  Congress. 

Would  it  not  be  just  as  illegal  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  Congress  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy,  which,  under  section  2,  article  II, 
of  the  Constitution,  is  vested  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  illegal 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
not  a  lawyer.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  lawyer  is  not  needed 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Neither  one  of  us  being  a 
lawyer,  I  think  we  had  better  ask  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  are  about  65 
lawyers  in  the  Senate,  and  still  we  find 
the  transfer  of  the  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Congress  to  the  President  con¬ 
tinues  over  the  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  would  all  give  different  opinions. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Would  it  not  be  just 
as  legal  to  transfer  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy  from  the  Executive  to  Congress 
as  it  is  for  Congress  to  transfer  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  President? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  cannot  answer  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Even  if  it  was  consti¬ 
tutional,  it  would  be  unwise.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senate  changed  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  12591  from  the  5-year  period 
and  a  reduction  of  25  percent,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Hoi^se,  to  a  3-year  period 
and  15  percent.  We  also  limited  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President  to  5  percent  a 
year;  and  if  he  does  not  use  the  5  per¬ 
cent  each  year,  the  unused  amount  is  not 
cumulative. 

So  far  as  the  authority  for  tariff  in¬ 
creases  are  concerned,  they  are  left  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  House  bill  in 
the  first  instance. 

As  to  the  escape-clause  procedure,  the 
House  bill  recommended  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  he  wanted  to  disregard  any 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  affecting  the  escape  clause,  could  be 
stopped  from  doing  so  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House.  That  provision  has 
been  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Senate — and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  recommendation — that 
whenever  the  President  saw  fit  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  recommendation  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission,  in  an  escape-clause  ac- 
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tion,  then  his  action  must  first  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House. 
This  was  a  gesture  toward  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  conference  report  has  deleted 
that  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  and  has 
reverted  to  the  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  nullify  such  action. 

The  national  security  amendment  re¬ 
quires  that  the  President  consider  the 
effect  on  the  economy  of  disregarding  the 
Tariff  Commission’s  recommendations. 

He  must  consider  the  effect  on  the 
economy  of  trading  a  part  or  all  of  an 
industry  to  a  foreign  nation  to  further 
the  President’s  foreign  policy.  It  has 
been  well  established  that  the  President 
has  had  that  authority  for  24  years.  The 
report  does  not  say  that  there  is  any 
check  on  his  judgment  at  all,  except  the 
provision  for  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  overrule  what  the 
President  has  done. 

The  President  can  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  conditions  of  the  economy  and 
decide  as  he  has  been  deciding.  I  am 
talking  about  any  President — not  the 
present  or  a  past  President.  For  24  years 
the  President  has  had  the  authority, 
and  has  used  it,  when  he  has  considered 
that  the  overall  economy  would  benefit, 
and  when  he  thought  it  right  and  proper 
to  sacrifice  any  industry  or  any  part  of 
an  industry  so  as  to  further  the  Nation’s 
foreign  policy.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  for  24  years. 

No  private  investment  is  safe  under 
that  principle  of  operation. 

We  debated  in  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  and  also  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 
establishment  of  a  nine-man  commis¬ 
sion  to  check  the  effect  on  the  effect  the 
actions  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Geneva  multilateral  trade  agreements, 
past  and  future,  on  the  economy. 
Within  a  year  we  would  have  had  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  and  within  2  years  a 
final  report  on  what  the  effect  actually 
is.  There  can  only  be  one  effect  of 
losing  an  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  259  de¬ 
pressed  areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  these  things 
were  to  be  expected.  In  other  words,  he 
said  there  would  be  hardship  and  loss  of 
jobs  from  imports.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  long  recommended  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  workmen  for  other  jobs  who 
have  been  displaced  from  their  jobs  by 
the  legislation  which  has  traded  nu¬ 
merous  industries  down  the  river.  Also 
to  pay  their  expenses  to  other  areas 
where  the  other  kind  of  work  is  located, 
and,  furthermore,  to  compensate,  the 
stockholders  and  owners  of  such  busi¬ 
nesses. 

I  have  said  before  that  that  is  the  way 
it  is  done  in  Russia,  except  that  in  Rus¬ 
sia  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  legislative 
act. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  intent 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  clear.  The  debate  which  took  place 
in  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was 
being  drafted  makes  it  clear  that  the 
fixing  of  foreign  policy  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  trade  and  the  national 


economy,  which  in  effect  is  what  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  is,  are  sepa¬ 
rated  deliberately  and  pointedly. 

So  if  Congress  has  the  authority — I  do 
not  think  it  has  constitutionally,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  a  ruling  by 
any  court  so  far,  though  I  think  we  are 
getting  closer  to  it  each  year — it  would 
be  unwise  to  link  together  the  regulations 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
Executive  can  and  does  deliberately 
trade  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  nation  in  order  to 
further  his  foreign  policy.  There  are 
plenty  of  questions  about  our  foreign 
policy,  but  the  President  is  the  judge  of 
foreign  policy,  under  the  Constitution. 
The  division  of  powers  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  deliberately  and  pointedly  pro¬ 
hibits  the  executive  from  trading  any 
part  of  the  economy  to  a  foreign  nation 
under  a  treaty  or  by  signing  a  trade 
agreement. 

But  Congress  in  1934  saw  fit  deliber¬ 
ately  to  tie  those  two  provisions  to¬ 
gether.  So  it  is  just  as  constitutional 
to  transfer  to  Congress,  by  legislative 
act,  the  fixing  of  foreign  policy,  which 
the  Constitution,  article  II,  section  2, 
places  in  the  Executive.  The  President 
would  probably  veto  such  a  bill,  but  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  each  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  could  pass  it.  Then  a  judgment 
by  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  nullify  it.  But  is  would  be  just 
as  legal  and  just  as  reasonable  to  place 
both  those  policies  in  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  a  constitutional 
matter,  there  is  no  question  about  what 
we  in  Congress  should  do.  It  is  said 
that  we  will  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  foreign  countries.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  record.  We  have  had  24 
years  of  experience  with  this  act.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  give  foreign  countries 
$70  billion  since  World  War  n  with 
which  to  build  plants  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  plants  use  cheap  labor  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods  which  are  exported  to  the 
United  States,  under  a  free-trade  pol¬ 
icy,  to  put  our  workers  on  the  streets. 
There  are  almost  6  million  of  them  on 
the  streets  right  now,  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  really  mean 
what  we  say — namely,  that  we  want  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  foreign  nations?  I  have 
visited  practically  all  of  them,  and  I 
have  inspected  their  industries.  We 
must  realize  that  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinary  workingmen  in 
these  countries  is  not  being  raised.  In¬ 
stead,  their  wag£S  are  being  held  down. 
The  money  we  provide  is  used  in  three 
ways.  One  is  for  the  construction  of 
industrial  plants  in  those  countries. 
Another  is  to  pay  off  the  dictators.  An¬ 
other:  the  American  investors  in  these 
foreign  countries  assist  in  holding  down 
the  wages  of  the  workingmen  there,  and 
take,  as  a  profit,  the  difference  between 
the  price  the  market  in  the  United 
States  will  bear  and  the  cost  of  the 
product,  based  on  the  wages  paid  in 
those  countries. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
realize  that  many  proposals  come  be¬ 
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fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  At 
one  time  it  was  legal  to  buy  a  dictator 
and  deduct  the  price  from  the  income 
tax.  A  contractor  could  buy  a  dictator 
and  deduct  the  price  from  his  income 
tax.  If  that  cost  him  $1  million  or 
$500,000,  he  could  write  off  that  amount 
as  a  deduction  in  connection  with  his 
income  tax ;  and  our  Government  recog¬ 
nized  the  validity  of  that  deduction. 
Without  going  into  record,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  situa¬ 
tion. 

So,  instead  of  raising  the  wages  of  the 
low-paid  workers  of  countries  all  over 
the  world,  we  have  paid  off  the  dictators, 
and  have  recognized  those  payments  as 
proper  deductions  for  income  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Potomac  River  are 
getting  tired  of  buying  the  people  of 
foreign  nations  with  the  people’s  tax 
money.  The  $70  billion  and  more  we 
have  poured  into  these  countries  since 
World  War  II  and,  by  means  of  the 
Free  Trade  Act,  since  1934,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  2  world  wars  and,  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  imminent 
3rd  war — world  war  III. 

So  we  are  not  stopping  wars  with  the 
taxpayers’  money,  and  we  are  not  buying 
friends:  and  we  shall  find  that  within 
a  year — or  2  years,  at  the  outside — the 
European  nations  will  say  that  their 
security  is  threatened,  and  thus  will 
force  us  to  abandon  the  bases  we  have 
there. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  being  black, 
mailed  for  the  money,  but  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  construction  of  industrial 
plants  in  a  great  many  foreign  nations 
to  compete  with  our  own. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  foreign 
nations,  which  have  lived  by  their  wits 
for  300  or  400  years,  understand  the 
shading  of  tariffs,  import  permits,  ex¬ 
change  permits,  and  their  use  to  force 
the  construction  of  American  plants  in 
their  own  countries. 

They  understand  that  process.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  simply  do 
not  understand  the  procedure.  The  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  State  Department  who 
are  running  this  business,  by  means  of 
conferences,  are  making  bilateral  trea¬ 
ties:  and  in  that  connection  the  United 
States  is  only  1  of  37  members  of  the 
organization  at  Geneva  making  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements.  These  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  State  Department  either 
do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing 
or,  worse,  they  understand  it,  but  do 
not  care  that  it  has  a  most  adverse  effect 
upon  the  United' States.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  merely  amounts  to  a  division  of  our 
wealth  and  markets  on  an  international 
scale:  it  constitutes  international  so¬ 
cialism  in  its  worst  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  report. 

It  was  with  real  consternation  that  I 
learned  in  the  press  that  the  House  had 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  section  9, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  effect  on 
American  business  and  industry  of  the 
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reciprocal  trade  practices.  The  reasons 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  I  cannot 
understand. 

I  venture  to  prophesy  that  unless  the 
actual  conditions  which  result  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  are  corrected  by 
future  policy,  insofar  as  they  can  be 
corrected — and  some  of  them  are  incor- 
corectable — the  whole  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  structure  will  fall  into  disrepute 
and  decay. 

In  industry  after  industry,  particularly 
the  small  industries,  the  effects  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  theory  is  that  after  the 
blow  has  fallen,  the  industry  may  appeal 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  But  by  then, 
it  is  too  late. 

The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  is  that  our  industries 
may  properly  be  vulnerable  for  the  sake 
of  a  greater  good.  I  think  we  may  accept 
the  possibilities  of  a  greater  good;  but  we 
cannot  accept  the  use  of  the  scales  or 
balance  in  which  the  State  Department 
weights  the  goods  and  the  ills  which 
result  from  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  understand  that 
the  phrase  “reciprocal  trade”  never  has 
appeared  in  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  news  to  me; 
and  I  find  it  interesting.  • 

Mr.  MALONE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  ever  found  that  phrase  in  the 
act? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  never  looked  for 
it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  time  for  Senators 
to  start  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  wish  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  my  great,  personal  regret  that 
he  is  retiring  from  the  Senate  and  from 
the  committee. 

I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  A 
number  of  changes  were  made  in  it ;  and 
the  changes  seemed  to  lead  the  House 
conferees  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  adopt  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  there  was  very  considerable  op¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  some  way;  so  they  had  to 
agree  to  recede  from  the  amendment, 
which  calls  for  an  investigation. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  knows  that 
I  cooperated  with  him  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  it  proper  for  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  tell  us  what 
specific  changes  put  this  amendment  in 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  were  a  number  of 
changes.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  recall  that  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 


merce  submitted  a  number  of  changes. 
As  I  recall,  I  sent  his  letter  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont ;  and  he  himself  made 
other  changes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes;  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  suggested  many  changes, 
for  the  consideration — I  take  it — of  the 
conference  committee.  But  they  are  not 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  they  were  sent  to  the 
committee,  and  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  agreed  to 
them. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  would  agree  to 
them,  provided  they  would  assist  in  the 
inclusion  of  section  9.  But  apparently, 
instead,  they  resulted  in  scuttling  of  sec¬ 
tion  9 ;  that  is  my  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
just  now  told  me. 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  ap¬ 
propriate  to  return  to  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  happened  was  that 
the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  and  which  had  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont — • 
that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Approval  without 
enthusiasm,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  assist  in  the  retention  of  section  9. 
My  judgment  was  they  were  very  poor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  were  approved  and 
then  they  were  adopted.  I  was  not  act¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  Representative  Mills  was  act¬ 
ing  as  chairman.  The  amendments  were 
adopted  without  objection.  Then  the 
question  came  up  on  all  the  amend¬ 
ments — there  were  28  of  them,  as  I  re¬ 
call — 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  think  they  must 
have  multiplied  like  rabbits  after  they 
left  my  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  objection  came  from 
the  House  side  that  this  was  another 
Randall  investigation,  and  so  forth,  and 
they  asked  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  read, 
Mr.  President,  from  the  original  sec¬ 
tion  9  of  the  bill.  The  part  which  relates 
to  what  the  Commission  shall  investigate 
and  then  report  to  this  body  is  not  a 
provision  for  a  second  Randall  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Let  me  read  from  section  9  of  the  bill : 

Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  the 
investigation - 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
position  taken  that  it  would  be  a  second 
Randall  Commission.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Randall  Commission. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  agrees 
that  the  section  does  not  call  for  a  second 
Randall  Commission? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  are  in  agreement  on  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  merely  pointing  out 
the  objections  made  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  again  read  from 
section  9  of  the  bill : 

(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of 
the  investigation  the  Commission  shall  con- 
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sider  and  report  on  the  following  matters: 

(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by  ex¬ 
panded  imports  through  concessions  granted 
in  trade  agreements,  as  balanced  against  the 
increased  labor  hours  resulting  from  ex¬ 
pansion  of  exports  through  concessions  re¬ 
ceived  from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  important  in  the  conduct  of 
any  sensible  reciprocal-trade  negotia¬ 
tions  that  those  figures  be  known — at 
least,  that  a  careful  estimate  be  made  of 
them — because  if  we  grant  concessions 
which  result  in  decreased  labor  hours  and 
do  not  get  concessions  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  increased  labor  hours, 
then,  whether  the  word  “reciprocal”  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  law  or  not,  we  have  no  right  to 
call  it  reciprocal  trade.  Those  figures 
should  be  examined  and  known.  That  is 
not  a  Randall  Commission  procedure. 

I  read  further  from  section  9; 

(B)  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions  under 
past  trade  agreements  on  small  and  local 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  more  or  less 
made  a  nuisance  of  myself  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  small  and  local  industry,  of 
which  we  have  two  cases  in  Vermont,  to 
wit,  the  spring  clothespin  industry. 
What  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  a 
plea  for  2  small  spring  clothespin  in¬ 
dustries  in  2  small  towns  in  Vermont? 
Why  do  we  worry  about  such  small  and 
local  and  unimportant  industries,  so  far 
as  the  general  economy  of  the  country 
is  concerned?  It  is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  redicu- 
lous,  because  I  have  used  that  particular 
industry  as  a  type  of  hundreds  of  other 
industries. 

I  use  it  because  I  know  it.  I  use  it 
because  I  have  a  local  concern  for  it. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  other  com¬ 
munities  in  the  United  States  which 
have  similar  local  concerns,  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  those  small  industries 
amounts  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  total 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Worse  than  that,  the  Government  is  in 
the  position  of  speaking  out  of  the  two 
sides  of  its  mouth,  simultaneously.  I 
think  the  proper  term  or  the  derivation 
from  the  Latin  for  speaking  out  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  mouth  is  equivocation. 
The  Government  is  equivocal  so  far  as 
small  business  is  concerned.  Out  of  one 
side  of  its  mouth  is  says,  “We  are  all  for 
small  business,  and  we  will  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other.”  Out  of  the  other  side  of 
its  mouth,  through  reciprocal  trade 
treaties,  it  effectively  destroys  small 
business. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  provision,  the 
effect  of  tariff  reductions  under  past 
trade  agreements  on  small  and  local  in¬ 
dustries,  is  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  how 
serious  that  effect  is,  so  the  Government 
may  decide  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
equivocal  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
straightforward  and  honest. 

Item  (C)  of  section  9  reads: 

(C)  what  industries  may  become  vulner¬ 

able  and  what  industries  would  not  be  vul¬ 
nerable  to  decrease  of  employment  and  pro¬ 
duction  if  present  trends  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  continue.  , 

That  is  asking  for  a  Commission  re¬ 
port.  We  have  the  equivalent  of  that 
provision  or  what  should  be  the  equiva- 
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lent,  in  the  peril  point  estimation  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  puts  be¬ 
fore  the  negotiators. 

The  actual  results  of  the  negotiations 
indicate  that  either  1  of  2  things  takes 
place :  Either  the  Tariff  Commission  does 
not  use  good  judgment  in  making  its 
peril  point  estimations,  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  pays  no  attention  to  them, 
because  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  the  industries  of  our  country  get 
into  a  more  and  more  difficult  situation. 

Certain  new  events  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  since  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  program  was  first  initiated  and 
carried  out.  Subsection  (D)  relates  to 
one  of  them.  The  Commission  is  to 
examine : 

(D)  the  possible  effect  of  the  exportabil¬ 
ity  of  American  capital  (whether  direct  or 
by  private  or  governmental  loans) ,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  technical  experience  into  other 
countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  industries  with 
which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  with 
respect  to  which  I  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
effect  of  the  tariffs  now  in  force,  many 
of  which  have  been  affected  by  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  treaties,  will  be  that  in 
extensive  areas  it  will  no  longer  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  undertake  to  export  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  products  from  this  country  to 
foreign  countries  directly.  So  the  busi¬ 
nesses  involved  take  their  capital  and 
equipment  and  business  know-how  into 
foreign  countries  and  manufacture  prod¬ 
ucts  there  for  export  into  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  American  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  can  no  longer  go,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  and  the  inadequacy  of 
tariff  protection  as  compared  with  the 
prices. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  factor  here  in¬ 
volved  which  is  outside  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  cognizance,  and  that  is  the  spiral¬ 
ing  inflation  of  wages  and  prices,  which 
makes  more  and  more  American  indus¬ 
tries  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition, 
and  which  therefore  enlarges  year  by 
year  the  area  of  danger. 

Mr.  President,  item  (E)  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  required  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  and  report  on  “the 
extent  to  which  the  products  of  such  ex¬ 
ported  facilities  have  entered  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  or  otherwise  affected  Amer¬ 
ican  production  and  employment.” 

The  presently  important  element  is  the 
latter  in  that  American  production  and 
employment,  which  formerly  was  able  to 
export  these  products,  is  no  longer  able 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  American  produc¬ 
tion  moves  abroad  in  order  to  retain  its 
foreign  markets.  The  whle  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  reexport 
into  this  country,  and  we  should  find  out 
to  what  extent  such  is  going  on. 

Item  (F)  of  the  bill  as  the  Senate 
passed  it  asked  for  an  investigation  to 
consider  and  report  on  “the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  has  used  up  its 
bargaining  margin,  including  the  extent 
to  which  tariff  rates  have  been  reduced 
and  potential  future  reduction.” 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  in  their 
present  form  keep  saying,  “What  do  you 
want  to  do?  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act?”  That  is 


not  the  question.  The  fact  is — and  it 
should  be  noted  and  reported  on — that 
the  United  States  now,  as  I  stand  in  the  ' 
Senate  speaking,  is  one  of  the  low  tariff 
countries  of  the  world.  The  question 
which  is  asked  to  be  reported  on  in  this 
item  is  as  to  whether  our  tariffs  have  be¬ 
come  so  low  that  there  is  not  much  room 
to  go  lower  in  negotiations.  I  am  sure 
that  is  true  with  respect  to  many  com¬ 
modities.  We  should  have  a  report  on 
the  matter. 

I  referred  in  passing  to  the  next  item, 
(G) ,  in  which  the  Commission  is  asked 
to  consider  and  report  on  “the  possibility 
of  a  reduced  rate  of  exports  due  to  more 
rapid  inflation  of  the  cost  of  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  other  elements  of  production 
in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
countries.” 

Item  (H)  asks  for  a  report  on  “the  de¬ 
sirability  in  special  cases  of  employing 
quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjustments.” 

In  that  respect  I  wish  to  state  that  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years  there  have  been 
many  cases  in  which  tariff  adjustments 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  our  industries 
from,  let  us  say,  oriental  competition, 
would  have  had  to  be  so  high  that  they 
would  have  entirely  eliminated  our  best 
friends  in  the  Western  World,  so  far  as 
having  any  access  to  our  markets  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Item  (I)  asks  the  Commission  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  “the  extent  of  exist¬ 
ing  authority  for  trade  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  for  industries  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  trade  policies  and  the  need 
for  additional  legislation.” 

Mr.  Px-esident,  a  reciprocal  trade  bill 
without  such  a  fundamental  examina¬ 
tion  is  something  which  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  pass.  Congress  simply 
ought  not  to  pass  such  legislation,  be¬ 
cause  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going  is  fraught  with  trouble,  and  the 
ti-ouble  will  become  deeper  and  deeper 
as  the  years  go  by. 

I  therefore  move,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  conferees  return  to  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  instnxction  that  the 
original  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
bill  be  presented  for  acceptance  by  the 
conference  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  * 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Vermont - 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  motion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  motion 
restated? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  motion  is  put  to  a  vote,  I  desire  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
undei'stand  I  have  the  floor.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  but  I  have  already  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  repeat  his  motion? 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  motion  is  that 
the  bill,  H.  R.  12591,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  returned  to  the  conference 
committee  with  instructions  that  section 
9  as  passed  by  the  Senate  be  reinserted 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  motion  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time,  because  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  already  agreed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  May  I  inquire  what 
motion  is  in' order?  Is  it  in  order  that 
I  move  the  conference  repox’t  be  rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  that  the  proper 
motion  at  this  stage?  If  it  is,  I  make 
that  motion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
get  the  parliamentai-y  situation  straight. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  If  the  conference  report 
is  rejected,  then  another  conference 
could  be  requested. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  supported  the  amendment  or  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  the  committee — and  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  enthusiastically — I  regret  sin¬ 
cerely  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  feel  confident  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  study  which  should  be  made. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  study  must  be  made 
in  the  next  year  or  two. 

I  regret  the  parliamentary  situation  is 
such  that  the  provision  for  such  a  study 
cannot  now  be  made  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  without  the  Senate’s  de¬ 
clining  to  accept  the  conference  report 
and  sending  the  bill  back  to  conference. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  late  in 
the  session,  I  would  dislike  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  upon  that  basis. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  firmly  believes  we  must  have 
a  study,  and  that  we  will  have  a  study. 
As  one  who  expects  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  going  to  receive  some 
consideration  by  the  committee.  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  of  that. 

I  felt  very  much  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  when  it  was  offered.  In  fact,  I 
thought  it  was  a  wise  suggestion  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  make.  As  he 
is  leaving  this  body  after  many  years  of 
very  distinguished  service,  I  thought  it 
would  constitute  a  landmai-k  to  his  career 
of  service.  Therefore,  I  was  hopeful  the 
Senator’s  proposal  would  be  retained  in 
the  bill.  It  is  not.  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  act 
on  the  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  all  right.  I  will 
wait  and  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 
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Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  one  of  the  conferees. 
The  Senate  conferees  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  have  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
agreed  to  as  a  part  of  the  legislation.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant  against  it. 
The  House  conferees  seemed  to  base  their 
disagreement  on  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  Randall  Commission  had  not  done 
a  good  job. 

Personally,  I  have  very  strongly  fa¬ 
vored  this  proposal.  I  thought  the  pro¬ 
vision  espoused  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  very  con¬ 
structive.  He  outlined  a  plan  which,  to 
my  mind,  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
country.  However,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  House  conferees  were  ada¬ 
mant  against  it.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  already  stated, 
we  are  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  is  very 
important  legislation. 

While  I  favor  the  Senator’s  proposal, 
yet  I  regret  being  in  a  position  in  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  oppose  it 
now. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  However,  I  bring  to  their  rec¬ 
ollection  the  fact  that  we  were  told  by 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  no  negotiations  of  importance 
were  expected  for  the  next  3  years,  while 
they  were  waiting  to  prepare  their  case 
for  the  new  trade  agreements  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Therefore,  at  the  worst,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  irreparable 
damage  would  be  caused  by  postponing 
this  legislation  until  the  next  Congress. 
It  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  if 
the  position  of  the  State  Department, 
and  its  obtuseness  with  regard  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  American  industry,  were  to  go 
unchallenged.  They  should  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  is  that  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  is  a  holy  doctrine  of  a  holy 
religion.  In  support  of  it,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  officials  do  not  get  down  to 
basic  information  and  reasoning,  as  sec¬ 
tion  9  would  direct  them  to  do.  Instead, 
they  hold  revival  services.  They  held 
a  revival  service  a  couple  of  months  ago 
downtown,  to  whoop  up  spiritual  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  hope  of  making  some  con¬ 
versions. 

This  is  not  a  religious  doctrine.  This 
program  is  something  which  needs  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  facts,  logical 
reasoning,  and  good  judgment.  So  I  still 
hold  to  my  motion,  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered. 

MOTION  TO  REJECT  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  asking  that  the  conference 
report  be  rejected  and  revert  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  if  the 
House  will  not  accept  the  Senate  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
proposing  the  amendment  to  set  up  the 
Commission  to  investigate  the  effect  of 


the  free  trade  on  the  economy — it  is 
long  overdue.  This  amendment  was 
later  approved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  can  feel  highly  compli¬ 
mented  in  this  fight.  In  1948  I  believe 
there  were  two  votes  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  is  destroying  and  has  destroyed 
many  industries  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  them  was  mine. 

We  are  living  on  a  war  economy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  ending  July  1,  1958, 
we  spent  about  $40  billion.  We  shall 
spend  $60  billion  or  thereabouts  in  the 
coming  12  months  on  war  preparation 
and  to  keep  troops  in  60  different  na¬ 
tions.  No  doubt  it  will  afford  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  an  economy  which  is  slowly 
being  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  a  healthy 
condition. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  should  be  complimented  since  this 
time  it  required  editorials  twice  a  week 
in  the  metropolitan  press;  the  efforts  of 
the  motion  picture  industry,  headed  by 
Eric  Johnston,  who  held  a  1,000-person 
revival — and  you  will  remember  I  sub¬ 
mitted  a  Senate  resolution  which  would 
require  him  to  register  as  a  lobbyist, 
and  tell  where  he  got  the  money  to  hold 
the  revival;  it  required  the  White  House; 
the  State  Department;  the  Commerce 
Department;  and  a  threatened  war  in 
the  Middle  East  to  even  pass  an  amended 
bill  this  time. 

We  retained  three  amendments  in  this 
extended  bill  which  the  freetraders,  who 
are  riding  for  a  world  government  so  fast 
that  they  will  be  scared  to  death,  may 
find  troublesome. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  in  com¬ 
plimenting  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  anything  I 
say  in  opposition  to  the  trade  bill  is  not 
any  reflection  on  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  his 
integrity  and  ability.  He  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee — in  my  judgment  the 
most  powerful  committee  in  Congress — 
for  about  20  years. 

The  American  people  built  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  on  the  basis  of  protective 
principles.  In  1789,  the  first  tariff  bill 
was  a  protective  bill.  What  did  it  mean? 
It  meant  that  if  we  were  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  above  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  must  be  something  to 
represent  the  difference  in  wages,  the 
difference  in  taxes,  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  similar  costs 
in  each  of  the  competing  nations  with 
respect  to  each  product. 

That  was  the  principle  on  which  we 
operated  for  150  years.  We  raised  our 
standard  of  living  on  that  principle  high 
above  all  the  other  nations  except  Can¬ 
ada,  our  neighbor.  There  was  no  com¬ 
parison.  There  was  no  effort  in  most  of 
the  foreign  nations  in  Asia  and  Europe 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  Wages 
remained  about  the  same  relative  to  the 
cost  of  living.  They  paid  barely  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  So  for¬ 
eign  nations  created  no  market  in  their 
own  countries. 
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AMERICAN  MARKET 

In  this  country  we  allowed  wages  to 
rise  along  with  increased  productivity, 
and  thereby  created  a  market  in  this 
Nation.  The  American  market  is  the 
objective  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Take  the  American  market  out 
of  the  Geneva  Trade  Conference,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  Geneva.  No 
meeting  will  be  held. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  but  Amer¬ 
ica  protects  its  industry,  its  working¬ 
men,  and  investors,  once  the  investment 
is  made.  They  do  it  by  tariffs,  import 
permits,  exchange  permits,  and  other 
devices.  There  is  absolutely  no  reci¬ 
procity  in  the  operation  of  the  act.  It 
represents  a  division  of  the  American 
markets  on  an  international  scale.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  36  of  the  37  nations  are 
sitting  in  Geneva  waiting  breathlessly 
for  the  adoption  of  this  Conference  re¬ 
port,  so  that  they  may  continue  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  market  among 
them.  We  have  1  member  out  of  37 
in  that  distinguished  body  which  meets 
in  Geneva.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  State  Department  wants  to 
divide  the  American  markets  among  the 
36  foreign  competitive  nations.  Such 
division  induces  such  foreign  nations  to 
sign  agreements  and  treaties  which  none 
of  them  intend  to  keep. 

European  nations  will  be  found  to  be 
neutral  in  any  future  world  war.  They 
must  be,  or  they  will  be  destroyed  in  30 
minutes.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  poppy¬ 
cock  about  the  grandiose  agreements 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  signing 
all  over  the  world,  wherever  he  can  get 
two  or  more  people  together  to  sign  such 
an  agreement. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  believe  this 
distinguished  body  overlooks  is  the  fact 
that  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  is  laughingly  referred  to  as  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  does  not  contain 
in  it  anywhere,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  words  “reciprocal  trade.”  It  was 
never  intended  to  be  reciprocal  and  is, 
of  course,  riot  reciprocal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  act  has  not 
been  a  success.  I  disagree.  It  has  been 
a  success  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  enacted.  Who  organized  the  move¬ 
ment?  Who  is  behind  it?  Frank  Coe, 
one  of  our  better  early  traitors,  and  his 
crowd.  In  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  then 
Alger  Hiss  came  along.  Then  Harry 
Dexter  White,  of  World  Bank  fame,  came 
along. 

All  of  these  fine  traitors  recommended 
the  continued  extensions  of  the  act  to  di¬ 
vide  the  American  markets  with  the  for¬ 
eign  nations.  There  are  three  things 
which  contribute  to  the  destruction  of 
the  workingmen  and  investments  in 
American  industry.  First  we  went  off 
the  gold  standard  in  1933  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  entered  the  greatest  period  of  inflation 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  destroyed 
our  savings.  We  destroyed  our  pensions 
and  funds.  We  lowered  our  wages  con¬ 
tinually  through  inflation.  We  have 
done  that  over  the  last  24  or  25  years. 
We  have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  market  through  inflation.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  sell  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  profit.  The  taxpayer,  of  course, 
makes  up  the  difference  between  the 
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world  price  and  what  it  costs  to  produce 
an  article  in  this  country.  That  is  what 
we  call  world  trade. 

Then  there  are  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  sent  abroad.  We  have  given  $70 
billion  to  foreign  nations  to  build  plants 
in  which  to  use  cheap  labor.  In  that  way 
materials  are  produced  by  low-cost  la¬ 
bor,  and  those  materials  are  sent  to  this 
country,  and  in  that  way  we  destroy  the 
American  workingmen  and  investments. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
worked  according  to  what  the  sponsors 
of  the  act  had  in  mind— and  I  have  just 
named  those  sponsors — and  it  has  done 
what  its  sponsors  wanted  it  to  do;  and 
that  is  to  destroy  the  American  economy. 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  entire 
plan.  However,  they  are  brought  before 
Congress  one  at  a  time.  No  one  ever  dis¬ 
cusses  the  other  two  parts  while  debating 
the  first.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
meets  the  entire  problem.  It  discussed 
how  we  shall  have  to  raise  pensions,  and^ 
by  how  much  we  shall  have  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  Government  employees.  It 
discusses  how  we  can  best  keep  track  of 
inflation.  ,  < 

For  150  years  we  have  built  our  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  to  higher  standards  than 
has  been  possible  to  do  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  in  accordance  with 
our  own  ability  to  absorb  our  products. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  or  nation  will  buy  anything  from 
another  nation  or  individual  that  he  can 
buy  the  same  quality  cheaper  from 
someone  else.  Private  American  foreign 
investments  amount  to  $50  billion  since 
World  War  Two,  to  hire  cheap  labor,  us¬ 
ing  about  3  percent  of  American  techni¬ 
cians  to  train  the  low-cost  workers,  and 
to  take  the  difference  between  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  the  wages  of  that 
country  as  a  profit. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  trap. 

The  President  says  “We  will  not  hurt 
American  industry.  We  have  a  peril- 
point  provision.  We  have  an  escape 
clause.  If  any  industry  can  show  that 
it  is  seriously  hurt,  we  will  do  something 
about  it.”  Every  President  of  the  United 
States  since  19^4  has  made  the  same, 
statement:  “Oh,  no,  we  will  not  hurt  any 
Amex-ican  investor  or  any  American 
workingman.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  State  Department 
has  always  suggested  that  we  pass  an 
act  to  compensate  the  people  who  lose 
the  markets  at  home.  Thei’e  are  5,000 
products  that  have  been  injured — and 
that  has  gone  into  national  defense, 
which  is  now  costing  us  $60  billion  per 
year. 

For  150  years  we  in  America  have 
made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  build  a 
business  and  produce  a  product  in  com¬ 
petition  with  another  American,  paying 
the  same  taxes  and  the  same  wages. 
If  he  could  meet  that  competition,  he  was 
in  business.  If  his  judgment  was  good, 
he  would  stay  in  business.  If  he  could 
not  compete,  he  was  out  of  business.  He 
had  to  compete  with  other  Americans 
who  paid  the  same  wages  and  the  same 
taxes  and  had  the  same  overhead.  But 
he  did  not  need  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  fox-eign  low-wage  countries. 

In  1934  we  changed  all  that.  The 
State  Department,  covering  up  the  best 


it  can,  has  always  been  for  the  division 
of  our  markets  with  the  low-wage  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  They  have  taught; 
other  Americans,  who  do  not  understand 
the  full  purport  of  it,  to  say,  “Well,  if  you 
cannot  compete  with  some  other  country, 
you  are  out  of  business.”  They  mean  by 
that  that  Americans  must  compete  with 
the  low  wages  in  foreign  countries.  If 
we  want  to  hold  to  our  standard  of  living, 
which  we  did  maintain  for  almost  50 
years,  and  if  we  say  that  we  want  to  hold 
our  wage  and  standard  of  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  say  we  are  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  we  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence. 

The  way  to  help  foreign  labor  is  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  such  labor  at  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge.  Then  unable  to  profit  in  our 
markets  with  such  labor  they  will  go 
home  and  allow  the  wages  to  raise  and 
create  a  max'ket  at  home. 

COTTON  ACREAGE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  lj 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
quoi'um. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presidential 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum?  I  Jlave  a 
)rief  speech  which  I  desix'e  to  make  and 
lich  will  not  take  me  moyf  than  10 
miHutes  to  deliver. 

FLANDERS.  On  wnat  subject? 
MrXrALMADGE.  Oi yh  subject  dif¬ 
ferent  from  reciprocal  Jffade. 

•  Mr.  FLANDERS.  Lmope  the  Senator 
is  as  accurate  in  hisiudgment  as  to  how 
long  his  speech  wilrtake  as  I  have  tried 
to  be  in  that  Xegand  in  the  years  I  have 
served  in  the  \fenate.  I  withhold  my 
suggestion  of  the'-absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TALMADGHJ.  I  believe  when  I 
have  concluded  my  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  anderstand  that  I 
did  not  janderestimate  the  time  required. 

Mr  ./FLANDERS.  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Jr.  TALMADGE.  I  thahk  the  Sen- 
jr,  and  I  reciprocate  that ''confidence 
&  far  as  the  Senator  from., Vermont  is 
^concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  even  to  consider  the  Senate-passed 
farm  bill,  and  I  fear  that  the  full  impol ' 
of  that  action  has  not  been  realized. 

If  Congress  fails  to  enact  new  farm 
legislation  before  it  adjourns,  it  will 
precipitate  an  agricultural  crisis  which 
will  destroy  the  cotton  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already 
has  announced  that,  in  the  absence  of 
new  legislative  authority,  he  will  act 
under  existing  law  to  set  cotton  acreage 
for  1959  at  the  absolute  minimum  of 
13.6  million  acres,.  He  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  of  his 
discretionary  authority  to  afford  relief 
through  administrative  action. 

,  Such  an  eventuality  will  mean  that 
every  cotton  farmer  with  an  allotment 
of  4  or  more  acres  will  take  an  acreage 
reduction  next  year  of  approximately  22 
percent.  And  those  farmers  with  allot¬ 
ments  of  4  or  less  acres  wil  be  cut  even 
more  because  they  have  been  protected 
from  reductions  for  the  past  2  years  un¬ 


der  legislation  which  expires  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  no  cotton  farmer,  small 
or  large,  can  stand  such  an  acreage  cut 
without  dire  economic  consequences  to 
himself  and  the  allied  industrieamepend- 
ent  upon  him.  It  will  spell  dopm  for  the 
small  family-type  farmers^mf  Georgia 
and  the  Southeast  and  will/orce  them  off 
their  farms  and  into  the  towns  and  cities 
to  compete  for  alreadiscai-ce  nonfaim 
jobs  and  to  add  to  theyalready  staggering 
unemployment  rollSj 

There  presently  Js  a  shortage  of  good 
quality,  spinnabbr  cotton,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  will  dwindle/further  this  year  as  the 
result  of  thsr  curtailment  of  cotton 
planting  whi^h  has  resulted  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  ufe  soil  bank. 

ShoulcLr  only  13.6  million  acres  be 
plantedjfiext  year,  the  United  States  will 
not  pneduce  enough  cotton  to  supply  its 
domestic  and  export  needs, 

does  not  take  an  economist  to  see 
tti&t  to  force  cotton  into  short  supply 
_  lot  only  will  foreclose  any  possibility 
’of  this  Nation  regaining  its  export  mar¬ 
kets,  but  also  will  destroy  the  domestic 
market  for  cotton  by  forcing  textile  mills 
to  convert  to  cheaper  synthetics  in  order 
to  survive  in  the  competition  with  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  cheap  textile  imports 
from  abroad. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  will 
permit  such  a  situation  to  develop.  Its 
economic  repercussions  likely  would 
trigger  a  depression  which  would  make 
the  recession  of  earlier  this  year  seem 
like  a  Sunday  school  picnic  by  com¬ 
parison. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
enact  comprehensive  farm  legislation  at 
this  session,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
essential  that  it  at  least  act  to  provide 
temporary  relief  for  cotton. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Seixate  to  a 
vehicle  through  which  such  relief  can 
be  afforded.  There  is  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  order  No.  1393,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  for  myself  and  five  of  my 
colleagues  which  would  do  just  that.  It 
is  S.  3408,  which  was  i-eported  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  last  Maixh  11.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  is  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  for  cotton.  It  would  do  that  in 
three  ways;  V 

First,  it  would  prevent  the  total  acre¬ 
age  allotted  to  cotton  from  being  re- 
luced  below  the  acreage  allotted  in  1957. 
.Second,  it  would  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  law  which  have  been  ap¬ 
plicable  for  1957  and  1958  to  provide  for 
minimum  National,  State,  and  farm 
acreages,  allotments  and  for  additioxxal 
acreage  ^required  to  help  States  and 
counties  m,meeting  those  minimums. 

Third,  it  would  keep  sun-endered  acre¬ 
age  within  tn^  county  so  long  as  it  can 
be  used  there. 

Mr.  President^  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  Senate  bill  3408 
and  Senate  Report\371,  explaining  the 
bill,  be  printed  at  \his  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  3408)  and  the  report  (No.  1371)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th\RECORD,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  section  342  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  qjC  1938, 
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amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
la^t  two  sentences  of  such  section  and  in¬ 
serting  ln  heu  thereof  the  following:  “Not- 
withs\anding  the  foregoing  ^provisions  of  this 
section'), .  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
cotton  for  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall 
be  not  le^  than  the  number  of  bales  re¬ 
quired  to  fh;ovide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  e^h  such  year  equal  to  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any 
State  for  1958  ok  any  subsequent  year  is 
less  than  its  allotment  for  the  preceding 
year  by  more  than\l  percent,  such  State 
allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the  re¬ 
duction  shall  not  exited  1  percent  per 
annum,  and  the  acreage\required  for  such 
increase  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  ykar.  Additional 
acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year 
under  the  foregoing  proviso  \hall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  allotments.” 

(b)  Section  303  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  is  repealed. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  total  acreage  allotted  for  'any 
crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than 
that  allotted  for  the  1957  crop  of  uplanV 
cotton. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
thereof  the  following:  but  no  such  acre¬ 

age  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a 
cotton  acreage  allotment  in  such  county  de¬ 
sires  additional  cotton  acreage.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  minimum 
National,  State,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


Senate  Report  No.  1371 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3408) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that 
cotton-acreage  allotments  for  the  States  for 
1958  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  no  less 
than  in  1956,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  amend¬ 
ments. 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments,  would  make  permanent  the  following 
provisions  of  the  cotton-acreage-allotment 
law,  which  are  now  applicable  only  for  the 
years  1957  and  1958: 

(1)  The  provision  for  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  1956  allot¬ 
ment  of  17,391,304  acres; 

(2)  The  provision  for  minimum  Statj 
acreage  allotments;  and 

(3)  The  provision  for  minimum  farnyfel- 
lotments  and  for  the  national  acreae^  re¬ 
serve  established  to  provide  additional acre¬ 
age  for  Nevada  and  for  other  States/Ko  meet 
their  needs  in  providing  minim.|ftn  farm 
allotments. 

In  addition,  it  would  (a)  prescribe  that  the 
total  acreage  allotted  to  cotton  in  any  year 
should  not  be  less  than  the  total  acreage  al¬ 
lotted  to  cotton  in  1957;  and'  (b)  keep  cotton 
acreage  surrendered  undewahe  surrender  and 
reapportionment  provisions  of  the  law  within 
the  county,  so  long  as  any  farmer  in  the 
county  who  has  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
desires  the  surrendered  acreage. 

The  committee  ^amendments  to  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  make  that 
section  confornT' to  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in^eporting  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  162.  TJSe  committee  believes  that  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  require  many  changes  in  the 
farm  program,  but  that  these  may  take  a 
little  tiafle  to  work  out  and,  in  the  meantime, 
any  roouction  in  total  allotted  acreage  or  in 
xninyfium  allotments  which  might  adversely 


affect  farmers  and  the  farm  program  should 
be  stayed. 

The  total  acreage  to  be  allotted  for  upland 
cotton  under  the  bill  would  be  not  less  than 
17,585,463  acres  (the  total  acreage  allotted  in 
1957) ;  and  this  will  be  allotted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  As  required  by  tfie  last 
2  sentences  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  extended  by  the 
bill,  a  national  acreage  allotment  equal  to 
not  less  than  the  1956  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  17,391,304  acres  will  be  apportioned 
to  States  as  provided  in  section  344  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  An  additional  100,000  acres  will 
be  set  aside  for  apportionment  as  required  by 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
as  extended  by  the  bill  (to  provide  additional 
acreage  for  Nevada  and  for  minimum  farm 
allotment  requirements) .  The  remainder  of 
the  total  acreage  to  be  allotted  (or  94,159 
acres  if  the  national  allotment  is  not  more 
than  17,391,304  acres)  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  each  State  allotment  to  99  percent  of 
its  share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  preceding  year.  Any  part  of  such 
94,159  acres  not  so  used,  will  be  apportioned 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  their  applicable 
5-year  base. 

If  the  increase  in  the  1958  acreage  allot- 
lent  for  any  commodity  would  be  so  small 
to  make  its  allotment  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms  impractical  and  too  small  to  be 
of  rhaterial  benefit  to  farmers,  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  such  allotments  would  be  made/ 

Transfer  of  cotton  acreage  from  one  cour 
to  another  hurts  the  economy  of  the  county 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  Sect/on  2 
of  the  bill  therefore  prohibits  such  transfer 
in  the  case  ol  acreage  surrendered  yir  reap¬ 
portionment  sb  long  as  any  farmer  in  the 
county  with  a\  cotton  acreage/ allotment 
desires  such  acreage. 

The  bill  repealNcertain  yfovlsions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  1957  anil  1956 /simply  because 
those  provisions  have  alrei/fr  been  executed. 
No  substantive  change  the  law  therefore 
is  intended  by  this  repa*u\  Additional  acre¬ 
age  allotted  in  1957,  wh#ch  under  existing  law 
would  not  be  counted  in  computing  future 
allotments,  would  pbt  be  counted  under  the 
amendment  made/by  the  bill. 

Enactment  oj-^this  bill  would\iot  result 
in  any  additional  expenditure. 

The  comrqjttee  amendment  to  the\title  is 
designed  ttZ  reflect  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to/£he  bill. 


changes  in  existing  law 


of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in 
the  calendar  year  ln  which  such  quota  is 
proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller:  Provided, 
That  the  national  marketing  quota  for  1950/ 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bale 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  all/ 
ment  of  21  million  acres.  Such  procla 
tion  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October 
15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  de¬ 
termination  is  made.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  /cotton  for 
[1957  and]  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall 
be  not  less'  than  the  numb®  of  bales  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  natiorufl  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  [1957  and  1958a  each  such  year 
equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1956 :  Provided,  That  Ja  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  State  fqr  [1957  or  1958]  or  any 
subsequent  year  is  dess  than  its  allotment 
for  the  preceding  dear  by  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent,  such  State  afllotment  shall  be  increased 
so  that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  1  per¬ 
cent  per  annim,  and  the  acreage  required 
for  such  increase  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year. 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  [1957  or  1958]  any  year  under  the  fore¬ 
going /proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  establishing  future  State  allot¬ 
ments.  (7  U.  S.  C.  1342) 


Sec.  344.  *  * 


In  afimpliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rulfc 
XXra:  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,'1 
-changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
r/ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
5roposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change' is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 


Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed 
the  normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and 
a  national  'marketing  quota  shall  be  in 
effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  500 
pounds  gross  weight)  adequate,  together 
with  (1)  the  estimated  carryover  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which  be¬ 
gins  in  the  next  calendar  year  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing 
year,  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of 
cotton.  The  national  marketing  quota  for 
any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  10  million 
bales  of  1  million  bales  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports 


(m)  *  •  * 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotment  on  which  cotton  will  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  allotment  to  such  farm  and  may  be  re¬ 
apportioned  by  the  county  committee  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county  receiving 
allotments  in  amounts  determined  .by  the 
county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  cot¬ 
ton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  cottpn,  crop  rotation 
practices,  and  soil  and  Cither  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton. 
If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily 
surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county, 
the  county  committee  may  surrender  the 
excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acre¬ 
age  reserve  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any 
farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.  Any  allotment  transferred  under 
this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
*"  jses  of  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which 
transferred  rather  than  on  the  farm  to  which 
transferred,  except  that  this  shall  not  oper¬ 
ate  to\aake  the  farm  from  which  the  allot¬ 
ment  vvas  transferred  eligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  as  l^dng  cotton  planted  thereon  dur¬ 
ing  the  3-yfctr  base  period:  Provided,  That 
notwithstancruig  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  part  of  anV  farm  acreage  allotment  may 
be  permanentlj^-eleased  in  writing  to  the 
county  committeodjy  the  owner  and  operator 
of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided 
herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned 
Linder  this  paragraphNmd  planted  shall  be 
credited  to  the  State  mad  county  in  deter¬ 
mining  future  acreage  allotments.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  also  to 
extra  long  staple  cotton  covered  by  section 
347  of  this  act. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  19*8 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  o^he  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting,  before  theV^eriod 
at  the  end  thereof,  a  colon  and  the  fallow¬ 
ing  :  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  acreage  reserve  consists 
of  100,000  acres,  which  shall  be  in  additiol 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such’ 
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reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
^allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  de- 
ermined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
testate  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
be  r!000  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage 
so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  'to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis 
and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  \rf  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the'county  reserve  above  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county,  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to 'such  additional  acreage). 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
any  year  under  the  ipregoing  proviso  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for 
additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
viso  and  under  the  last  profrbo  in  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments 
were  first  computed  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  v(f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting,  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof,  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re 
quirements  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the 
acreage  reserved  by  the  State  committee 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so 
determined  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  percent 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acre¬ 
age  which  the  State  committee  is  required 
to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs 
for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f) 

( 1 ) ,  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  (except  that 
no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above 
15  percent  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available/ 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the  fo 
lowing:  (A)  4  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest  m 
ber  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any^ear 
of  such  3-year  period.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  A44  (f) 
(6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subseclnon,  if  the 
county  committee  recommend/  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determiner  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  county  allotm&/t  among  farms  in 
the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (aftor  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragyfph.  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion)  shall  be  allotjred  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  ai^llotment  has  been  made 
under  paragrapl^l)  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  abetment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)/a)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage 
shall  b/A,he  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county/  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  3  years  imme- 
difdrely  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
aUotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be 
Necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 

^plantings  during  such  3-year  period:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in 
its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 


ment  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the 
farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under 
this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  appli¬ 
cation  of-  such  50  percent  limitation  shall 
be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  there¬ 
in.” 

[(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an 
acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  planted,  placed  in  the 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve,  or 
considered  as  planted  under  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  farms  in  such  State  having  allot¬ 
ments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (1)  4  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  ,pf  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of  the 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955  J 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  /t 
will  be  recalled  that  I  attempted  to  biimg 
this  measure  up  for  debate  on  last  Xpril 
22  but  the  majority  leader  was  informed 
at  that  time  by  the  minority  leader  and 
|;he  members  of  the  minority  party  who 
id  supportted  the  bill  in  tl?e  Commit- 
teeson  Agriculture  and  Foraftry  that  the 
situation  had  changed,  /and  they  no 
longeX could  support  it.. 

Taking  a  realistic  yow,  and  desiring 
to  avoids  a  defeat  ywhich  could  have 
prejudiced^  the  caase  of  the  cotton 
farmer,  I  did  n/t  urge  the  majority 
leader  to  majfgr  the  bill  the  pending 
business. 

It  is  my  feaKn^hat  the  altered  situa¬ 
tion  now  makes  it  imperative  that  S. 
3408  be  yfken  up  ^nd  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  times,  I  ■  am  going  to 
urge  the  leadership  to  call  it  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Fjk  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  also 
concerned  with  the  similar  \risis  facing 
fe  rice  farmers,  I  shall  be  ^pleased  to 
fork  with  them  in  seeking  to  aKiend  my 
bill  to  take  care  of  their  situation  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  myy  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to\ive 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  plight 
of  the  cotton  farmer  and  to  join  with  mi 
in  sending  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  time  to  be  acted  upon 
there  and  sent  to  the  President  before 
the  adjournment  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  America  not  to  ad¬ 
journ  until  it  has  taken  action  to  assure 
their  continued  existence,  and  to  make 
certain  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
worsen  their  already-desperate  plight 
until  a  future  Congress  can  enact  a  bold, 
new  farm  plan  which  will  restore  them, 
along  with  the  remainder  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  the  Nation,  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  YAR¬ 
BOROUGH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  first  to  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 


souri.  [Mi*.  Symington]  ;  then  I  /Shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
analysis  of  the  cotton  problem  made  by 
the  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia.  I  commend  him  foj/his  presenta¬ 
tion  on  what  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  critical  agricultural  problems 
with  which  this  coin/try  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  in  many  years.  I  hope  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
study  carefully/the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  be¬ 
cause  they  arC  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  cotton  farmer  of  his  State  and  my 
State,  but/klso  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and- 'Forestry  has  worked  harder,  more 
diligently,  and  more  perseveringly  to 
ry  to  help  the  cotton  farmers  and  the 
'cotton  industry  of  America  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  very  able  analysis  of  the 
cotton  situation.  As  a  representative  of 
a  State  which  produces  more  cotton 
than  any  other,  I  commend  him  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statistics  and,  above  all, 
for  his  narration  of  the  plight  of  the 
small  farmer.  This  situation,  if  not 
remedied,  will  result  in  1  year  in  driving 
off  the  farms  thousands  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  4 y2  million  farm  families  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  most  critical  situation 
which  has  faced  the  southern  Cotton 
Belt  from  Georgia  all  the  way  to  Arizona 
within  my  memory.  There  has  never 
been  a  situation  like  it.  It  spells  utter 
doom  to  the  small  farmers. 

The  plight  of  the  cotton  farmers  is 
reflected  also  in  the  conditions  of  the 
rice  farmers.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  willingness  to  accept  an 
amendment  to  his  bill  to  include  rice 
farmers.  They  need  relief. 

I  commend  the  Senator  also  for  ask¬ 
ing  that  Congress  stay  in  session  until 
.some  kind  of  farm  relief  is  granted.  I 
im  prepared  to  stay  here  until 
iristmas,  if  necessary.  I  should  pre- 
'fei\to  stay  here  until  Christmas,  rather 
thanSfo  go  home  with  the  wreckage  of 
American.  agriculture  following  in  the 
train  of*  opposition  to  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  have  been  made  and  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  act. 

I  thank  tme  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  very  fineVnalysis  of  the  situation 
confronting  the^otton  farmers. 

I  have  pointecPout  earlier  that  other 
industi’ies  are  dependent  on  cotton.  If 
relief  is  not  affordedNotton  growers,  cot¬ 
ton  gins  will  close.  Banks  will  go  broke. 
Small  mills  will  fold  up.  v 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  oV  my  State,  I 
walked  down  the  streets  of  fiqwns  of  2,000 
and  3,000  population  where  «Ly ears  ago 
every  place  of  business  was  Nmen  and 
thriving,  but  where  today  half  the  busi¬ 
nesses  are  already  boarder  up. 
situation  is  not  remedied,  then  within  a 
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yea\  three-fourths  of  all  the  businesses 
will  be  boarded  up  in  towns  which  have 
been  ptosperops  for  2  or  3  generations. 
The  plight  of  that  region,  and  of  the 
whole  C<mon  Belt,  can  be  understood 
only  by  gomg  into  the  area  and  seeing 
what  has  happened  to  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  TexasS.  There  is  not  a  more 
vigorous  champiok  of  the  cotton  farmer 
and  the  cotton  inHnstry  than  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Stator  from  Texas. 

I  now  yield  to  myV'arm  friend,  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre&dent,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  position  in  this  matter, 
and  assure  him  that  I  shall  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  his 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia'Nhas  so 
well  pointed  out,  no  segment  of  ourVrnn- 
omy  is  now  in  such  a  critical  condr^jon 
as  is  the  cotton  growing  industry.  I 
essential,  it  seems  to  me,  that  somethin! 
be  done  for  the  cotton  growers  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Relief  afforded 
them  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
cotton  growers,  but  also  to  the  entire 
economy. 

It  is  also  essential  that  something  be 
done,  through  wise  legislation,  to  insure 
the  availability  of  sufficient  cotton  for 
the  textile  plants  next  season. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  for  the  great  fight  he 
has  been  making  for  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
generosity  of  his  remarks.  No  Senator 
has  fought  more  valiantly  and  loyally 
for  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  than  has  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  zeal  in  trying  to 
obtain  action  on  a  cotton  bill  this  year. 
The  cotton  farmers  have  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  only  69  cents  an  hour,  compared 
with  the  average  income  of  $2/.07  re¬ 
ceived  by  other  persons.  Cotton  farm¬ 
ers  receive  less  than  most  other  people 
receive,  generally.  Unless  some  action 
is  taken  before  Congress  adjourns,  I 
that  the  interests  of  farmers  will  be 
much  jeopardized. 

I  hope  steps  will  be  taken  to  relhedy 
the  situation,  so  that  we  can  extend  re¬ 
lief  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  tharNation, 
who  need  relief  more  than /does  any 
other  group. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thafik  my  warm 
friend,  the  distinguished  yfunior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  1 le  is  one  of  the 
ablest  champions  of  Aie  farmers,  and 
his  aid  in  this  matter  will  be  of  invaln 
able  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  Fyield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c^ll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roly 

Mr. /JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
denyl  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 

BILL  OF  1958— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  in  the  Chamber  a  number  of 
Members  who  were  not  present  when  I 
spoke  half  an  hour  ago  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  conference  report. 

I  shall  briefly  restate  my  reasons  for 
my  motion  to  reject  the  report,  and  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  conference. 

First,  let  me  say  that,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  appears  to  me — 
and  I  hope  my  understanding  of  the 
matter  is  correct — that  in  the  event  the 
conference  report  is  rejected,  and  my 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  a  further  con¬ 
ference  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  there 
would  be  before  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  new  material  not  previously  present¬ 
ed  to  the  conference  committee.  That 
is  just  one  part  of  the  justification  for 
having  a  further  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  reason  for 
having  a  further  conference  is  that  in 
the  conference  which  was  held,  section 
9  was  deleted.  Section  9  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a'  bipartisan  commis¬ 
sion,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  Agreement  Policy. 

In  a  moment,  I  shall  refer  briefly  to 
the  various  duties  of  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mission.  At  this  time,  I  shall  only  say 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
consider  things  the  Randall  Commission 
did  not  consider.  So  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mission  has  a  frame  of  reference  broader 
than  that  which  the  Randall  Commission 
assumed. 

When  the  bill  was  taken  to  conference, 
it  went  there  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
mine  in  which  I  agreed  to  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  additional  subjects  in  the 
Commission  provision,  which  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  had  no  particular  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  those  additional  matters, 
but  I  thought  that  possibly  the  provision, 
as  thus  amended,  might  command 
greater  support  than  the  provision  which 
was  originally  adopted.  In  that,  I  was 
completely  mistaken. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  severely  criti¬ 
cize  the  conference  committee  for  being 
dubious  about  the  informally  amended 
provision,  with  its  large  list  of  other- 
questions  to  be  investigated.  The  con¬ 
ference  committee  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  those  provisions  called  for  just 
another  Randall  Commission. 

If  my  motion  to  reject  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  move  that 
the  bill  be  returned  to  conference  with 
the  text  of  the  provision  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  because  that  version  of 


the  proposal  does  not  call  for  just  an¬ 
other  Randall  Commission.  Instead,  it 
deals  with  matters  which  the  Randall 
Commission  did  not  investigate.  • 

Very  briefly,  and  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  I  wish  to  discuss  these  matters,  al¬ 
though  I  hope  I  shall  not  discuss  them 
as  extensively  as  I  did  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago. 

The  Senate  version  of  section  9  pro¬ 
vides,  in  part : 

(2)  Without  limiting  the  general  scope  of 
the  investigation  the  Commission  shall  con¬ 
sider  and  report  on  the  following  matters: 

(A)  the  number  of  labor  hours  lost  by 
expanded  imports  through  concessions 
granted  in  trade  agreements,  as  balanced 
against  the  increased  labor  hours  resulting 
from  expansion  of  exports  through  conces¬ 
sions  received  from  foreign  countries. 

That  pins  down  the  economic  effect,  in 
terms  of  employment,  to  the  actual,  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  That  has  never  been  done.  All 
we  hear  about  is  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workmen  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
on  the  assumption  that  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  employment  comes  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaties.  We  ought  to 
know  what  harm,  if  any,  has  been  done. 

I  read  section  (B) : 

The  effect  of  tariff  reductions  under  past 
trade  agreements  on  small  and  local  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  effect  on  many  small  and  local 
industries  has  been  tragic.  The  indus¬ 
tries  appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Tariff  Commission  gives  them  relief. 
The  relief  is  sometimes  granted  and 
sometimes  vetoed  by  the  President  with¬ 
out,  I  am  sure,  competent  information 
on  which  to  base  his  judgment.  But  the 
important  point  is  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  in  favor  of  small  business.  If  there 
is  a  single  thing  which  has  hurt  small 
business,  within  my  knowledge,  it  has 
been  the  effect  of  tariff  reductions.  We 
should  know  what  the  effect  has  been 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  small  and  local  industries, 
and  not  have  our  Government  speak  out 
of  one  corner  of  its  mouth  and  say,  “We 
want  to  help  local  industry  in  every  way 
we  can,”  and  out  of  the  other  corner  of 
its  mouth  sabotage  that  noble  statement 
by  reducing  tariffs  so  as  to  destroy  those 
industries. 

I  now  read  section  (C) : 

What  industries  may  become  vulnerable 
and  what  industries  would  not  be  vulner¬ 
able  to  decrease  of  employment  and  produc¬ 
tion  if  present  trends  of  foreign  competition 
continue? 

Supposedly,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
with  its  peril-point  clause,  takes  care  of 
that  situation.  The  evidence  that  it  does 
not  take  care  of  it  is  that  either  the 
Tariff  Commission  does  not  report  accu¬ 
rately  or,  if  it  does,  it  pays  no  attention 
to  evidence  of  the  great  damage  and  the 
growing  damage  being  done,  particularly 
to  small  and  local  industries,  and  to  a 
few  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  textile 
industry. 

I  have  figures  from  the  glove  indus¬ 
try,  indicating  a  drop  in  resources  and 
employment  of  about  two-thirds,  as  a 
result  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

I  read  now  from  subsection  (D) : 

The  possible  effect  of  the  exportability  of 
American  capital  (whether  direct  or  by  pri- 
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vate  or  governmental  loans) ,  equipment,  and 
technical  experience  into  other  countries. 

That  is  one  of  the  conditions  which 
has  changed  overwhelmingly  since  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  first  went 
into  effect.  It  is  now  possible  to  send 
money  abroad.  It  is  now  possible  to 
send  equipment  abroad.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  send  experienced  engineering 
and  business  management  abroad,  and 
to  set  up  in  foreign  countries  American 
factories  competing  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  under  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Treaties,  some  industries  can 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
only  by  moving  Out  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  that  fact 
as  applying  to  the  industry  as  to  which 
I  am  best  informed — the  machine-tool 
industry. 

I  read  now  subsection  (E) : 

The  extent  to  which  the  products  of  such 
exported  facilities  have  entered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  or  otherwise  affected  American 
production  and  employment; 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  l’eimport  of 
products  has  as  yet  not  been  in  consid¬ 
erable  volume.  However,  the  possibilities 
exist. 

I  read  subsection  (F) : 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has 
used  up  its  bargaining  margin,  including  the 
extent  to  which  tariff  rates  have  been  re¬ 
duced  and  potential  future  reduction; 

We  are  now  pretty  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  The  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
ponents  of  unregulated  and  unrestricted 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  contin¬ 
ually  ask  those  of  us  who  wish  to  have  a 
real  examination  made,  “Do  you  want 
to  go  back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  law?” 
Of  course,  we  do  not.  Perhaps  some  do. 
I  am  not  among  them.  We  shall  not  go 
back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  Unless 
abrogated,  the  treaties  remain  in  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States 
is  now  one  of  the  lowest  tariff  countries 
in  the  world.  I  can  make  that  state¬ 
ment  without  question,  whether  the 
statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  tariffs 
collected  from  the  total  imports,  or  on 
the  basis  of  tariffs  collected  from  duti¬ 
able  imports.  Our  tariffs  are  low.  We 
are  among  the  angels.  We  are  not 
among  the  devils  any  more.  We  are 
classed  with  the  angels,  and  let  us  not 
forget  it. 

In  reaching  a  place  among  the  ahgels, 
we  have  used  up  a  large  part  of  our 
bargaining  power.  Let  us  see  how  much 
we  have  used  up.  That  we  have  used 
a  considerable  part  of  it  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  and* 
the  Commerce  Department  representa- 
tivs  say  they  do  not  intend  to  do  much 
in  the  way  of  negotiating  under  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  treaties  for  3  years,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  have  something  left 
to  bargain  with  when  the  new  free- 
trade  arrangement  in  Europe  goes  into 
effect.  They  have  so  little  to  bargain 
with  that  they  propose  not  to  bargain 
for  3  years,  in  order  to  have  something 
left  to  use. 

Subsection  (G)  reads: 

The  possibility  of  a  reduced  rate  of  ex¬ 
ports  due  to  more  rapid  inflation  of  the  cost 
of  labor,  materials,  and  other  elements  of 


production  in  the  United  States  than  in 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  the  inflation  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
materials,  and  other  elements  which  is 
causing  the  present  crisis  in  competition 
from  abroad. 

Subsec tioh  (H)  reads: 

The  desirability  in  special  cases  of  employ¬ 
ing  quotas  rather  than  tariff  adjustments; 
and 

This,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  in  many  cases  in  which  the  com¬ 
petition  is  largely  Oriental.  Should  we 
establish  tariffs  high  enough  to  meet 
Oriental  competition,  we  would  com¬ 
pletely  withdraw  ourselves  from  any 
trade  relations  with  our  friends  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  So  quotas  seem  to  be  the 
only  desirable  means  of  taking  care  of 
the  situation. 

Subsection  (I)  reads: 

The  extent  of  existing  authority  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  for  industries  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  foreign  trade  policies  and 
the  need  for  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  motion 
that  the  report  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  on  H.  R.  12591  be  rejected.  May 
I  inquire  whether  that  is  the  proper 
form  in  which  to  make  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  confemece  report.  So  I 
am  asking  for  a  vote  of  “nay.”  In  the 
event  the  vote  is  “nay,”  I  shall  then 
make  a  motion  to  have  the  bill  sent  back 
to  conference,  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  considered  by  the  conference,  but 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Sen- 
2lt/0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
support  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  conference  report.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  was  admirable  in  light  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  a  feature  of  the  bill  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor,  namely, 
the  amendment  which  would  have  di¬ 
rected  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  to  use  all  possible  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Government  to  alleviate 
any  kind  of  distress  which  might  come 
to  any  industry  or  community  as  a  result 
of  tariff  concessions,  was  deleted  in  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  what  is  called  the  trade 
adjustment  feature. 

Next  year  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
offer  a  separate  trade  adjustment  bill, 
because  I  sincerely  believe  such  action  is 
needed.  The  national  policy  requires 
the  adoption  of  reciprocal  trade  as  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize 
that  in  a  reciprocal  trade  program  there 
are,  sometimes,  difficulties  and  inequities. 
If  those  inequities  are  to  be  alleviated,  we 
need  to  have  a  policy  and  a  program  for 
that  purpose. 

I  see  no  reason  why  any  local  com¬ 
munity  should  have  to  bear  an  undue 
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burden  because  of  the  overall  national 
policy.  I  believe  we  would  be  well  guided 
if  we  established  programs  which  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  local  communities, 
the  local  industries,  and  the  workers  in¬ 
volved.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
adjustment  feature. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  endorse  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  the  Senate-House  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  in  dropping  from  the  final  bill 
the  weakening  amendment  which  had 
been  urged  upon  us  by  cherrygrowers  in 
my  home  State  of  Oregon.  The  con¬ 
ferees  have  acted  soundly  in  rejecting 
this  amendment. 

It  is'my  understanding  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  submitted  to  the 
conferees  a  very  strong  memorandum 
recommending  deletion  from  the  bill  of 
the  cherrygrowers’  amendment  that 
would  have  widened  the  escape  clause. 
As  I  indicated  when  the  cherrygrowers’ 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate  orig¬ 
inally,  I  believe  the  administration  has 
taken  the  proper  attitude  in  this  matter. 

The  administration  memorandum,  in 
my  opinion,  effectively  refutes  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  cherrygrowers’  amend¬ 
ment  was  merely  procedural.  The  mem¬ 
orandum  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  advises  the  President  on 
such  trade  matters,  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  cherrygrowers’  amendment  could 
have  opened  the  floodgate  to  all  kinds  of 
similar  amendments  which  would  have 
crippled  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  liberal  and  effective  trade 
policy  with  other  free  nations. 

The  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
conferees  pointed  out  further  that  “there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  order  to  give  Northwest  cherry¬ 
growers  standing  as  applicants  for  es¬ 
cape  action.”  , 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  my  State  that  I 
have  had  very  little  criticism  directed 
against  me  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
even  though  I  was  the  only  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Senator  to  oppose  the  cherrygrow¬ 
ers’  amendment.  I  took  the  position 
that,  if  I  succumbed  to  local  pressure 
from  my  own  State  with  respect  to  the 
trade  act,  I  could  not  in  good  con¬ 
science  oppose  similar  demands  to 
weaken  the  act  from  other  States. 

The  people  of  Oregon  are  intelligent, 
well-informed,  and  liberal-minded!  They 
know  that  an  effective  international 
trade  program  may  require  sacrifices  of 
people  in  many  States,  including  their 
own.  Therefore,  they  support  a  Senator 
or  Congressman  who  acts  consistently 
on  reciprocal  trade,  right  down  the  line. 

It  is  my  hope  this  fall  to  speak  in 
Salem,  the  seat  of  government  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  principal  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cherrygrowing  area.  It  is 
from  the  locality  of  Salem  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  number  of  requests 
to  support  the  cherrygrowers’  amend¬ 
ment.  I  plan  to  speak  in  this  area  and 
to  explain  to  the  people  there  why  I  have 
opposed  this  amendment  and  why  the 
conferees  acted  wisely  in  heeding  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administration  to  drop  the 
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amendment  from  the  trade  agreements 
bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  memorandum  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Senate-House  conferees  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  persuasive  in  bringing  about 
the  abandonment  of  the  cherrygrowers’ 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  Commerce  Memorandum  to 

Conferees  on  So-Called  Cherry  Growers’ 

Amendment  to  Trade  Agreements  Act — 

H.  R.  12591  (Trade  Bill) 

Morse  amendment:  Redefinition  of  the 
terms  “domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,”  etc.,  under 
escape  clause  to  include  any  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  raw  or  processed  agricultural  or  hor¬ 
ticultural  products  from  which  any  such 
(import  affected)  products  or  articles  are 
produced. 

Senator  Morse’s  amendment  would  change 
the  definition  of  “domestic  industry  produc¬ 
ing  like  or  directly  competitive  products,” 
etc.,  to  include  “that  portion  *  *  *  of  the 
producing  organizations  *  *  *  manufactur¬ 
ing  *  *  *  or  otherwise  producing”  the  raw 
or  processed  agricultural  or  horticultural 
products  from  which  the  “like  or  directly 
competitive”  articles  are  made  as  well  as  the 
portion  of  the  operation  engaged  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  article  itself.  In  other  words,  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  it 
would  broaden  backward  into  the  production 
of  raw  materials  the  range  of  operations  to 
be  considered  as  directly  competitive.  That 
is,  while  retaining  the  phrase  “like  or  directly 
competitive”  as  the  limit  of  what  may  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  serious  injury  has  been  caused  or 
threatened,  the  phrase  is  then  defined  to  in¬ 
clude  production  of  any  article  like  or  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  with  an  imported  article 
or  entering  into  its  composition. 

The  argument  has .  been  advanced  that 
“this  is  a  procedural  amendment  and  has  no 
mandatory  provisions.”  The  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  on  these  grounds. 
This  is  is  not  merely  a  procedural  amend¬ 
ment.  Instead,  the  amendment  would  sub¬ 
stantially  widen  the  area  of  domestic  opera¬ 
tions  which  might  be  considered  as  being 
threatened  with  serious  injury  by  any  im¬ 
ported  article.  Cotton  growers  could  claim 
injury  if  imports  of  men’s  shirts  increased, 
or,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  cattle  raisers 
might  claim  to  be  affected  by  imports  of 
gloves. 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  order  to  give  Northwest  cherry  grow¬ 
ers  standing  as  applicants  for  escape  action. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  United  States  out¬ 
put  of  brined  cherries,  from  which  glace  cher¬ 
ries  are  made,  is  processed  by  cooperatives 
from  members’  own  cherries.  The  tariff  on 
brined  cherries  is  the  subject  of  a  binding 
in  a  trade  agreement  and  the  cherry  growers’ 
cooperatives  could  therefore  bring  action  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause  as  producers  of  brined 
cherries  which  are  both  like  and  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  imported  brined  cherries.  No 
amendment  would  be  required  to  give  them 
standing  as  domestic  producers  in  such  an 
application.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  years  since  1952  when  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  last  investigated  glace  cherries,  the 
cooperatives  may  have  developed  into  sub¬ 
stantial  producers  of  glace  cherries.  In  that 
case,  they  could  also,  without  amendment  of 
the  law,  qualify  as  applicants  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  glace  cherries.  No  information  is 
available  as  to  the  proportion  of  domestic 
glace  cherry  production  which  is  carried  on 
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by  independent  processors  as  compared  with 
the  cooperatives,  but  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  such  production  is  very  substantial. 
Certainly,  an  amendment  of  such  sweeping 
implications  should  nbt  be  adopted  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  particular  case  without  careful 
investigation  as  to  whether  a  problem  exists. 
More  generally,  the  objection  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  where  competition  is  not  direct, 
economic  difficulties  which  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  may  be  experiencing  will  most  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  to  have  other  causes. 
Hence,  import  restrictions,  even  if  they  af¬ 
forded  temporary  relief,  would  effect  no  cure 
for  basic  difficulties.  They  would  probably 
not  prevent  recurrence  of  difficulties  and  they 
would  inequitable  penalize  import  trade  as 
well  as  our  export  potentialities. 

In  addition,  since  the  United  States  does 
have  an  obligation,  with  respect  to  most  ex¬ 
isting  tariff  rates,  to  maintain  these  rates  un¬ 
less  they  lead  to  increased  imports  which 
seriously  injure  producers  of  like  or  directly 
competitive  products,  as  these  terms  are  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  action  by  the  United  States 
in  a  case  of  injury  that  affected  an  industry 
directly  competitive  only  under  this  artifi¬ 
cially  extended  definition  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  violation  of  United  States  commit¬ 
ments.  Our  own  exports  would  possibly  be 
penalized  in  retaliation  for  any  such  action 
on  our  part.  Moreover,  such  a  situation 
would  most  likely  mean  limitations  on 
United  States  ability  to  press  effectively  for 
removal  of  restrictions  other  countries  main¬ 
tain  against  United  States  agricultural 
exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  this  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  vote  “yea”  is  a 
vote  for  adoption  of  the  report,  and  a 
vote  “nay”  is  a  vote  against  adoption  of 
the  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  I  Mr.  Holland]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 
“yea.” 


The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 


nays  18,  as 

follows: 
YEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gore 

Morse 

Anderson 

Green 

Morton 

Beall 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

O'Mahoney 

Butler 

Ives 

Pas  tore 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Potter 

Capehart 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Clark 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams  - 

Frear 

McNamara 

NAYS— 18 

Yarborough 

Barrett 

Hoblitzell 

Revercomb 

Bennett 

Jenner 

Russell 

Bible 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Flanders 

_  Malone 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Chavez 

Hennings 

Hruska 

Goldwater 

Holland 

Payne 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 
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MINISTER  OF  DENMARK 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreemnts  Act.  As  an  indication 
of  the  cultural  and  economic  ties  that 
our  great  Nation  has  with  friendly  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  Nations  of  the  world,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  speeches  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hansen,  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
u>f  Denmark,  some  time  ago  in  New  York 
and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
pairuif  my  remarks. 

ThWe  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses*w/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,\s  follows: 

Address  bY\Prime  and  Foreign  Minister  H. 
C.  Hansen^of  Denmark  at  the  Luncheon 
at  the  Walbprf-Astoria,'-New  York  City, 
on  May  16,  HL58,  Auspices,  Danish-Amer- 
ican  Committee^ 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  among 
so  many  good  friendkin  New  York  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  meet  thisvgroup  of  Americans, 
Danish-Americans  and  Etanes.  I  thank  each 
and  everyone  of  you  fo-fyour  kind  invita¬ 
tion.  \ 

Mrs.  Hansen  and  I  have  h^J  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  trip  in  your  country,  ^As  you  may 
know,  we  have  just  taken  partSin  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Minnesota’s  statehood  centen¬ 
nial.  Following  that,  my  Scandinavian  col¬ 
leagues  and  I  visited  President  Eisbnhower 
in  Washington,  and  we  are  most  grateful 
for  all  the  kindness  we  have  met.  \ 
Before  coming  over  here  I  visited  Tffeir 
Majesties  King  Frederik  and  Queen  Ingrnl 
and  I  told  them  that  in  New  York  I  was  txN 
meet  many  good  friends  of  Denmark.  The 
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AN  ACT 

72  Stat.  673. _ 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 

section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  Trade  Agree- 
be  cited  as  the  “Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958”.  mentS'  Exten- 

Sec.  2.  The  period  during  which  the  President  is  authorized  tosion  Aot  of 
enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  1958* 

Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  is  hereby  extended  69  stat.  162. 
front  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1962. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (a)),  is  amended  as  follows:  69  stat.  163. 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  Increasing  by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty  Duty  increase. 
|  existing  on  July  1,  1934;  except  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  exist-  Authoriza- 
ing  on  July  1,  1934,  may  be  converted  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  tion. 
based  on  the  value  of  imports  of  the  article  concerned  during  the 
calendar  year  1934  (determined  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (D)  (ii) )  and  the  proclamation  may  provide  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  above  such 
ad  valorem  equivalent.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and  before  July 
1,  1958,”  after  “June  12,  1955,”. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  “section  402  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect”  and  inserting  in  46  stat.  708; 
lieu  thereof  “section  402  or  402a  of  this  Act  (as  in  effect,  with  respect  70  stat.  943. 
to  the  article  concerned,”.  19  use  1402, 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  1401a* 
following  new  subparagraph : 

“(E)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered  Reduction 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958,  decreasing  any  authority, 
rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection.” 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  “of  sub- 
paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,”  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  and 
of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  ,  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  “suspension  under  paragraph  (4)”  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “suspension  under  paragraph  (5)”. 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “paragraph 
(2)  (C)  or  (D)”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “paragraph  (2) 

(C)  or  (D)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A)  or  (B)”. 

(7)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  are  renumbered  as  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6) ,  respectively. 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(4)  (A)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  Limitations, 
this  subsection  shall  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on  or  after  July  1,  1958, 
decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  below  the  lowest  of  the  following  rates: 

“(l)  The  rate  which  would  result  from  decreasing  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1,  1958,  by  20  per  centum  of  such  rate. 

“(ii)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the 
rate  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  below  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 

1958. 

“(iii)  The  rate  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  article  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination 
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63  Stat.  698. 


Cuban  products. 


of  rates  including  a  specific  rate,  any  rate  (or  combination  of 
rates),  however  stated,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which  has 
been  determined  as  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
of  subparagraph  (B)  (ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
article  subject  to  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  apply 
to  the  aggregate  of  such  rates;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject 
to  a  specific  rate  of  duty  or  to  a  combination  of  rates  including  a 
specific  rate,  such  provisions  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  such  rate  or  rates,  during  a  representative  period 
(whether  or  not  such  period  includes  July  1,  1958),  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rates  not  stated 
wholly  in  ad  valorem  terms  is  determined  for  the  purpose  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (D)  (ii)  of  this  subsection. 

“(B)  (i)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (i) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall 
become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  foui\  annual  stages,  and 
no  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958, 
or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been  increased  since  that  date, 
exceed  such  10  per  centum  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

“(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall 
become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and  no 
amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall  exceed 
1  per  centum  ad  valorem  or,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rate  has  been 
increased  since  July  1,  1958,  exceed  such  1  per  centum  or  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign  trade  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

“(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  clause  (iii)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  applies,  such  decrease  shall 
become  initially  effective  in  not  more  than  four  annual  stages,  and 
no  amount  of  decrease  becoming  initially  effective  at  one  time  shall 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  decrease  under  the  foreign 
trade  agreement. 

“(C)  In  the  case  of  any  decrease  in  duty  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies  (i)  no  part  of  a  decrease  after  the 
first  part  shall  become  initially  effective  until  the  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  part  shall  have  been  in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre¬ 
gating  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  after  the  first  part  shall  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  more  than  three  years, 
and  (ii)  no  part  of  a  decrease  shall  become  initially  effective  after 
the  expiration  of  the  four-year  period  which  begins  on  July  1,  1962. 
If  any  part  of  a  decrease  has  become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes 
of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of -the  preceding  sentence  any  time  thereafter 
during  which  such  part  of  the  decrease  is  not  in  effect  by  reason  of 
legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  when  the  three-year  period  or  the  four-year  period,  as 
the  case  may  be,  expires.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (b)),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“exclusive”  in  the  first  sentence,  and  (2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2) 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  President  on  or  after  J une  12,  1955,  below  the  appli¬ 
cable  alternative  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  or  (D)  or 
(4)  (A)  (subject  to  the  applicable*  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
(3)  (B),  (C),and  (D)  and  (4)  (B)  and  (C) ),  each  such  alterna- 
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tive  to  be  read  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  relating  to  the 
rate  of  duty  applicable  to  products  of  Cuba.  With  respect  to 
products  of  Cuba,  the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D)  (ii)  or 
(4)  (A)  (iii)  may  be  exceeded  to  such  extent  as  may  be  required 
to  maintain  an  absolute  margin  of  preference  to  which  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  entitled.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  350  of  the  Definition 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,,sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A)),  of  duties, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’  and  ‘exist¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1955’  ”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘existing 

on  July  1, 1934’,  ‘existing  on  January  1,  1945’,  ‘existing  on  January  1, 

1955’,  and  ‘existing  on  July  1,  1958’  ”. 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Report  to 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351  (e)  (1)),  is  amended  Congress, 
by  inserting  after  “(including  the  incorporation  therein  of  escape 
clauses),”  the  following:  “the  results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal 

of  foreign  trade  restrictions  (including  discriminatory  restrictions) 

1  against  United  States  exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  measures 
available  to  seek  their  removal  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
this  section,”. 

(e)  Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1351),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(f)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Information. 
President,  during  the  course  of  negotiating  any  foreign  trade  agree¬ 
ment  under  this  section,  should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  representatives  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  Peril-point 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  investigations', 
sec.  1360  (a) ),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “120  days”  and  inserting  in  65  stat.  72. 
lieu  thereof  “six  months”.  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “120-day”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six- 
month”. 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1360  (b)),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “If  in  the 
course  of  any  such  investigation  the  Commission  shall  find  with  respect 
to  any  article  on  the  list  upon  which  a  tariff  concession  has  been 
granted  that  an  increase  in  duty  or  additional  import  restriction  is 
required  to  avoid  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
institute  an  investigation  with  respect  to  that  article  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  Act.” 

(c)  Such  subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  “(1)” 
after  “(b)  ”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“(2)  In  each  such  investigation  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  without  excluding  other  factors,  ascertain  for  the  last 
calendar  year  preceding  the  investigation  the  average  invoice  price 
on  a  country-of-origin  basis  (converted  into  currency  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended)  at  which  the  foreign  article  was  sold  for 
export  to  the  United  States,  and  the  average  prices  at  which  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  domestic  articles  were  sold  at  wholesale  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  Commission  shall 
also,  to  the  extent  practicable,  estimate  for  each  article  on  the  list  the 
maximum  increase  in  annual  imports  which  may  occur  without  causing 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles.  The  Commission  shall  request  the  executive  de- 
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partments  and  agencies  for  information  in  their  possession  concerning 
prices  and  other  economic  data  from  the  principal  supplier  foreign 
country  of  each  such  article.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  ( 19  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  1364  (a) ),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “any  interested  party”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “any  interested  party  (including  any  organi¬ 
zation  or  group  of  employees)”. 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “nine  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six 
months”. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  applications  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  President 
may,  notwithstanding  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  impose  a  duty  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  any  article  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty.” 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364  (c)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after  “(c)”  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“(2)  The  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be 
necessary  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  or  in  paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be)  — 

“(A)  if  approved  by  the  President,  or 

“(B)  if  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  (within  the 
60-day  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred 
to  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted  to  such 
committees),  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  approve  the  action  so  found  and 
reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  computation  of  the 
60-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

“(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  contingency  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  occurs,  the  President  shall  (within  15  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
adjustments,  impose  the  quotas,  or  make  such  other  modifications  as 
were  found  and  reported  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  section  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress : 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b) )  ;  and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of  either 
House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 
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(b)  As  used  ill  this  section,  the  term  “resolution”  means  only  a  con-  "Resolution." 
current  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the 

resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  “That  the  Senate  and  House  Resolving 
of  Representatives  approve  the  action —  olause . 

“(1)  found  and  reported  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  the 
respective  domestic  industry,  in  its  report  to  the  President  dated 
,  19  ,  on  its  escape-clause  investigation  numbered 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1364),  and 
“(2)  disapproved  by  the  President  in  whole  or  in  part  in  his 
report  (dated  ,19  )  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 

of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7  (c)  of  such  Act.”, 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  and  does  not 
include  a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one  such 
investigation. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investigation  shall  be -referred 
ko  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Committee  on 
"Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 

may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been  referred  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  investigation  has  not  reported  it  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  introduction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a 
resolution  received  from  the  other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after  its 
receipt),  it  shall  then  (but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  such  resolution, 

,or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  investigation  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a  person  favoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after 
the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  inves¬ 
tigation),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided' between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order,  and 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  such 
knot  ion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge  the 
"committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  investigation. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amendment  to 
such  motion  shall  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not 
be  debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)'  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  committee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  an  investigation,  and  all  motions  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
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(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to  a  x-esolution  with  respect 
to  an  investigation  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  resolution  of  that 
House  with  respect  to  an  investigation,  such  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  investigation,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
investigation  has  been  referred  to  committee,  no  other  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  investigation  may  be  reported  or 
(despite  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (1))  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  referred  to  committee- 


( A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or  other  resolutions 

of  such  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  which  have 
been  referred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolu¬ 
tion  from  the  other  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation! 
had  been  received ;  but  J 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolution  of  the 
first  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  the  resolution 
from  the  other  House  with  respect  to  such  investigation  shall 
be  automatically  substituted  for  the  resolution  of  the  first 
House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended”,  approved  July  1, 
1954,  as  amended  by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  (19  IT.  S.  C.,  sec.  1352a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1351),  to  decrease 
the  duty  on  any  article  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction 
would  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

“(b)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency, 
upon  application  of  an  interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization  (here¬ 
inafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ‘Director’)  shall  immediately 
make  an  appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shall 
seek  information  and  advice  from  other  appropriate  Departments  and 
Agencies,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  , 
of  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  such  request,  application,  or  ' 
motion.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  investigation,  the  Director  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and,  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  article  is  not  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  as  set 
forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  imports  of  such  article  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  so  that  such  imports  will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall,  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors,  give  consideration  to  domes¬ 
tic  production  needed  for  projected  national  defense  requirements,  the 
capacity  of  domestic  industries  to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  resources,  products,  raw 
materials,  and  other  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national  de- 
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fense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such  industries  and  such  supplies 
and  services  including  the  investment,  exploration,  and  development 
necessary  to  assure  such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods  in  terms 
of  their  quantities,  avadabilities,  character,  and  use  as  those  affect 
such  industries  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet  national 
security  requirements.  In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall  further  recognize  the  close  relation  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  security,  and  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  individual  domestic  industries ;  and  any  substantial 
unemployment,  decrease  in  revenues  of  government,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displacement 
of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall  be  considered, 
without  excluding  other  factors,  in  determining  whether  such  weak¬ 
ening  of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the  national  security. 

“(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published  upon  the  disposition  of  Publication 
each  request,  application,  or  motion  under  subsection  (b).  The  Di-  of  reports, 
■rector  shall  publish  procedural  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  author¬ 
ity  conferred  on  him  by  subsection  (b). 

“(e)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  other  appro-  Report  to 
priate  Departments  and  Agencies  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi-  Congress, 
dent,  shall  by  February  1.  1959,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  this  section.  In  preparing  such  a  report,  an  analysis 
should  be  made  of  the  nature  of  projected  national  defense  require¬ 
ments,  the  character  of  emergencies  that  may  give  rise  to  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  satisfy 
such  requirements  can  be  judged,  the  alternative  means  of  assuring 
such  capacity  and  related  matters.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect  any 
action  taken  or  determinations  made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Subpena  powers. 
(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1333  (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  46  stat.  699. 

“(a)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information. — For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties  in  connection  with  any  investiga¬ 
tion  authorized  by  law,  the  commission  or  its  duly  authorized  agent 
or  agents  ( 1 )  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  document, 
paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation, 
in  the  possession  of  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or 
[association  engaged  in  the  production,  importation,  or  distribution 
lof  any  article  under  investigation,  (2)  may  summon  witnesses,  take 
testimony,  and  administer  oaths,  (3)  may  require  any  person,  firm, 
copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to  produce  booKS  or  papers 
relating  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  such  investigation,  and  (4)  may 
require  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  or  association  to 
furnish  in  writing,  in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe,  information  in  their  possession  pertaining  to  such 
investigation.  Any  member  of  the  commission  may  sign  subpenas, 
and  members  and  agents  of  the  commission,  when  authorized  by  the 
commission,  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit¬ 
nesses,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evidence.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 

U.  S.  G.,  sec.  1333  (d) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “under  Part  II  of  46  stat.  699. 
this  title”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “before  the  commission”. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

(19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1336  (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  46  stat.  701. 
sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  337  Hearings, 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  1337  (c))  is  amended  by  46  stat.  703. 
striking  out  “under  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may 
promulgate”. 
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(2)  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
46  Stat.  696-  1330,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  334  the  following 

700.  new  section: 

“SEC.  335.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“The  commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable  procedures 
and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  and  duties.” 

Sec.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  deter¬ 
mine  or  indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
executive  agreement  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

Approved  August  20,  1958. 


